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Art.  I. — Henry  J.  Raymond  and  the  Alew 
York  Press,  for  Thirty  Years.  Progress 
of  American  Journalism,  from  1840  to 
1870.  By  Augustus  Mavbrick.  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut:  A.  S.  Hale,  1870. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  which 
so  finely  illustrates  the  diffusivo  spirit  of 
modern  civilization  as  America ;  for,  though 
in  other  lauds  human  nature  seems  to  rise 
to  a  {greater  height  in  individual  instances, 
and  to  stand  out  in  more  picturesque  relief, 
it  is  the  nation  which  has  excelled  them 
all  in  equalizing  the  rights,  the  enjoyments, 
and  the  intelligence  of  man.  Many  circum- 
stances have  contributed  to  this  happy  re- 
sult America  has  been  clogged  by  nouc  of 
the  mischievous  remaius  of  feudal  institu- 
tions, and  but  little  affected  by  those  viola- 
tions of  political  economy,  older  than  the 
ago  of  reason,  which  have  checked  the  free 
and  natural  development  of  European  com- 
munities. Its  provisions  for  popular  educa- 
tion were  from  the  first  singularly  wise, 
liberal,  and  ample  ;  there  was  no  legislation 
to  restrict  all  civil  nnd  social  advantages  to 
the  members  of  a  single  religious  sect ;  and 
no  taxes  on  knowledge  or  artificial  monopo- 
lies of  any  kind,  to  prevent  the  people  from 
having  access  to  that  full  variety  of  opinions, 
inquiries,  and  statements  of  fact,  which  is 
necessary  to  intellectual  advancement  Above 
all,  it  was  born  old.  with  all  the  elements  of 
European  civilization  to  start  with,  and 
equipped  with  a  complete  literature,  in 
which  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  to 
find  place  for  any  great  genius,  and  with  the 
best  English  works  placed  within  every  man's 
reach,  at  less  than  a  tenth  of  their  original 
cost  Taking  these  things  in  connection 
with  the  boundless  material  resources  of  the 
country,  it  is  not  by  any  means  difficult  to 
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explain  the  magical  rapidity  of  its  advances 
in  wealth  and  population,  the  signal  pros- 
perity it  has  already  enjoyed,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary power  and  greatness  to  which  it  is 
evidently  destined. 

The  development  of  the  press,  like  the  im- 
provement of  the  means  of  civilization,  is  a 
certain  sign  of  the  relative  advancement  of  a 
nation.  We  use  the  term  civilization  here 
to  signify  not  so  much  the  development  of 
some  elevated  and  delicate  parts  of  human 
nature,  such  as  art,  philosophy,  or  politeness, 
as  that  of  political  liberty  and  social  progress ; 
and  in  this  sense  the  progress  of  the  press 
becomes  historically  the  most  constant  and 
faithful  indication  of  the  general  progress  of 
a  nation.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  be- 
comes evident,  from  the  close  connection 
that  exists  between  the  press  and  the  public, 
from  the  action  and  reaction,  the  efflux  and 
reflux,  from  the  true  corporate  unity  which 
briugs  into  the  press  the  life-blood  of  the 
country.  We  depend  upon  the  newspaper 
for  distributing  knowledge,  as  well  as  cre- 
ating it;  it  is  an  instrument  by  which  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people  may  be 
guided  and  developed,  as  well  as  communi- 
cated and  ascertained.  It  is  in  fact  an 
essential  element  in  the  peculiar  spirit  and 
tendency  which  characterizes  our  modern 
civilization.  Still  we  are  far  from  holding 
that  it  is  a  perfect  instrument,  or  free 
from  very  sorious  drawbacks.  Eminent 
men  like  Lamartine  speak  of  it  in  terms  of 
extravagant  eulogy,  predicting  that  before 
the  century  shall  have  run  out  journalism 
will  be  the  whole  press,  the  whole  human 
thought,  and  that  the  only  book  possible 
from  day  to  day  will  be  the  newspaper ;  a 
great  English  novelist  speaks  of  it  as  a  link 
in  the  great  chain  of  miracles  which  provo 
our  national  greatness ;  and  Bulwer  Lytton 
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calls  it  the  chronicle  of  civilization,  the  great 
mental  camera  which  throws  a  picture  of  the 
whole  world  upon  a  single  sheet  of  paper. 
These  somewhat  rhetorical  representations 
are  very  common,  hut  they  are  far  from 
exact  or  truthful.  We  suspect  that  the  news- 
paper tends  in  all  countries  to  ignore,  more 
or  less,  all  knowledge  that  will  not  render  its 
teaching  popular ;  that  its  chief  figures  arc 
often  the  wicked,  the  worthless,  and  the  shal- 
low ;  and  that  its  pictures,  though  generally 
faithful,  are  often  false,  distorted,  and  nar- 
row. De  Tocqueville  liked  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  rather  from  the  evils  it  prevented,  than 
from  the  advantages  it  created ;  and  Monta- 
lembert  represents  Liberty  as  saying  to  the 
Press,  like  the  unhappy  swain — *  Ntc  cum 
tc  nec  sine  te  vivere  possum?  John  Stuart 
Mill  has  two  objects  of  hatred  ;  Puritanism, 
with  its  positive  creed  and  aggressive  zeal, 
and  the  ascendancy  of  the  middle  classes, 
through  the  newspaper  press,  with  all  their 
mediocrity  and  bigotry.  He  has  always  pro- 
tested, in  the  interests  of  his  great  idol,  in- 
dividuality, against  *  the  regime  of  public 
opiuion,'  against  the  various  *  usurpations 
upon  the  liberty  of  private  life,'  against  the 
moral  intolerance  of  society,  carried  on 
through  the  newspapers.  Amidst  these 
various  estimates  of  the  press  we  are  dispos- 
ed to  take  *  middle  course.  It  may  some- 
times be  wielded  by  unworthy  hands,  for 
unworthy  purposes ;  its  liberty  may  run  into 
licence,  and  the  rules  of  good  taste  and  pro- 
priety be  violated ;  its  policy  ou  public  ques- 
tions maybe  unscrupulous  and  unprincipled ; 
but  we  remember  that  modern  progress 
would  have  been  impossible  without  it ;  that 
the  people  are  not  its  slaves,  but  its  patrons 
and  critics ;  and  we  would  lay  no  other  res- 
traint upon  it  than  the  invisible  fetters  im- 
posed by  the  intelligence  and  good  feeling 
of  its  readers.  Whether,  then,  we  consider 
the  amount  and  quality  of  intellectual  force 
put  forth  in  it,  the  character  of  mind  acted 
on  by  it,  and  the  wide  area  over  which  it 
operates,  especially  in  England  and  America, 
where  it  has  the  greatest  expansion,  we  can- 
not but  regard  it  as  a  subject  for  sincere  con- 
gratulation that  its  influence  has  been  exer- 
cised so  uniformly  on  the  side  of  public 
safety  and  public  morals,  that  there  has  been 
a  gradual  improvement  of  late  years  in  the 
moral  tone  of  newspaper  management,  and 
that  it  has  succeeded  in  creating  and  foster- 
ing a  healthy  and  independent  public  opin- 
ion on  all  the  questions  of  the  age. 

The  great  development  of  the  American 
press  has  taken  place  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  keeping  pace  exactly  with  tho  advan- 
cing prosperity  of  the  country.  A  large 
number  of  new  and  powerful  processes,  as 


well  as  influences  of  a  more  general  kind, 
were  converging  towards  this  result  The 
education  of  the  people,  the  progress  of 
legislation,  tho  discoveries  of  science,  the  in- 
ventions of  art,  conspired  to  make  literature, 
especially  in  the  newspaper  form,  a  prime 
necessity  of  American  life,  and  to  place  it 
within  every  man's  reach  on  easy  terms ;  while 
every  improvement  made  in  the  art  of  commu- 
nication and  travel  still  farther  contributed  to 
its  growth,  and  increased  its  utility.  So  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  America  is  the  '  classic  soil 
of  newspapers ;'  everybody  is  reading ;  every 
class  is  writing;  literature  is  permeating 
everywhere;  publicity  is  sought  for  every 
interest  and  every  order ;  no  political  party, 
no  religious  sect,  no  theological  school,  no 
literary  or  benevolent  association,  is  without 
its  particular  organ ;  there  is  a  universality 
of  print ;  the  soldiers  fighting  in  Mexico  or 
in  tho  Southern  states  are  printing  the 
journal  of  their  exploits  on  the  battlo-field; 
the  press  is  seizing  on  the  whole  public  life 
and  upon  so  much  of  private  life  as  through 
social  irregularity,  or  individual  force  of  cha- 
racter, or  national  taste,  necessarily  emerges 
into  publicity ;  fostering  on  tho  one  hand 
the  worship  of  the  almighty  dollar,  but  es- 
tablishing a  strong  and  wholesome  counter- 
poise, by  stimulating  that  zeal  for  public  ed- 
ucation, that  enthusiastic  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy, and  that  truly  munificent  liberality 
by  which  tho  American  people  have  been 
always  distinguished.  As  we  have  already 
intimated,  the  modern  development  of  the 
press  is  just  thirty  years  old.  There  was  no 
telegraph  before  1 843  ;  no  fast  ocean-steam- 
er to  carry  news  from  the  old  world  for  some 
years  later ;  and  no  Associated  Press  to  or- 
ganize the  supply  of  intelligence.  The  first 
American  newspaper  was  printed  at  Boston, 
in  1690,  fifty  years  after  the  appearance  of 
the  first  English  newspaper;  in  1776  there 
were  only  34  newspapers ;  in  1800,  200  ;  iu 
1830,  1,000  ;  and  the  latest  statistics  give  no 
less  than  5,244  as  the  total  number  of  jour- 
nals published  in  the  United  States,  of  which 
542  are  daily,  4,425  are  weekly,  and  127  are 
monthly. 

Our  common  idea  of  the  American  news- 
paper is  that  of  a  print  published  by  a  liter- 
ary Barnum,  whose  type,  paper,  talents,  mo- 
rality, and  taste  are  all  equally  wretched  and 
inferior;  who  is  certain  to  give  us  flippancy 
for  wit,  personality  for  principle,  bombast 
for  eloquence,  malignity  without  satire,  and 
news  without  truth  or  reliability  ;  whose  pa- 
por  is  prolific  of  all  kinds  of  sensational 
headings ;  and  who  is  obliged,  iu  the  service 
of  his  advertising  customers,  to  become  en- 
thusiastic on  the  subject  of  hams,  exuberant 
in  the  praises  of  hardware,  and  highly  imagi- 
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nntive  in  the  matter  of  dry -goods.  Perhaps 
this  representation  might*  apply,  with  some 
degree  of  correctness,  to  a  portion  of  the 
newspaper  press,  especially  that  published  in 
the  country  towns  and  villages ;  but  wc  shall 
immediately  see  that  American  literary  en- 
terprise, especially  in  the  great  cities,  is  not 
to  be  jndged  by  such  unworthy  examples. 
The  work  of  Mr.  Maverick,  which  appears  at 
tho  head  of  this  article,  supplies  a  large 
amount  of  information  concerning  Americau 
journalism,  connecting  its  more  recent  devel- 
opment with  the  name  of  Henry  J.  Raymond, 
a  well-known  Republican  politician,  who 
founded  tho  New  1  or k  Times,  ouo  of  the  most 
respectable  and  powerful  newspapers  in  the 
States.  We  cannot  say  much  for  the  book, 
on  literary  grounds:  it  exhibits  nearly  all 
the  woret  qualities  of  Transatlantic  journal- 
ism itself — flimsiness,  personality,  and  haste ; 
but  its  information  is  very  interesting  and 
acceptable  to  European  readers.  The  facts 
of  Raymond's  life  may  be  supplied  in  a  few 
sentences.  He  was  born  in  1820,  at  Lima, 
in  the  state  of  New  York  ;  he  graduated  at 
tho  University  of  Vermont ;  ho  went  to  Now 
York  city  in  1840,  and  was  introduced  to 
newspaper  life  by  Horace  Greeley ;  ho  pass- 
ed ten  laborious  years  on  tho  Tribune,  and 
the  Courier  and  Inquirer;  and  in  the  year 
1861  he  may  be  justly  said  to  have  opened 
a  new  era  in  American  journalism,  by  estab- 
lishing the  Time*,  a  daily  paper,  which  car- 
ried temperance  and  dignity  into  political 
discussion,  banishing  all  personalities,  and 
maintaining  a  High  critical  and  moral  tone, 
which  was  all  but  unknown  before  that  pe- 
riod. Like  most  American  journalists,  he 
engaged  actively  in  politics,  becoming  in 
1 849  a  member  of  tho  New  York  Legisla- 
ture, and  afterwards  speaker  of  tho  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  State;  and  in  1804,  member  of  Congress. 
He  was  a  sincere  and  upright  politician,  who 
nlwavs  staunchly  opposed  the  slave  party  in 
the  United  States,  but  lost  popularity  and 
credit,  by  his  exceedingly  foolish  and  unfor- 
tunate championship  of  President  Johnson, 
through  all  his  remarkablo  freaks  of  obsti- 
nacy and  eccentricity.  On  returning  homo 
from  his  office,  on  the  night  of  the  18th 
June,  1869,  he  dropped  down  in  the  hall  of 
his  house,  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  died  five 
hours  afterwards,  without  recovering  con- 
sciousness. He  was  in  his  fiftieth  year. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  said,  in  the  funeral 
oration  at  his  crave,  that  Raymond  4  was  a 
man  without  hate,  and,  he  might  almost  say, 
without  animosity ;  his  whole  career  had 
been  free  from  bitterness;'  and  Horace 
Greeley  bore  this  high  testimony  to  his  pro- 
fessional ability  ;  — 4 1  doubt  whether  this 


country  has  known  a  journalist  superior  to 
Henry  J.  Raymond.  He  was  unquestionably 
a  very  clever  and  versatile,  but  not  powerful 
writer ;  and  excelled  especially  in  newspaper 
management.'  Wc  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  again  to  his  services  sis  a  journalist. 

In  proposing  to  give  some  account  of  tho 
American  press,  both  secular  and  religious, 
we  have  to  remark  that  the  first  great  stim- 
ulus given  to  newspaper  enterprise  in  Ame- 
rica was  by  James  Gordon  Bennett,  the 
well-known  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
which  was  established  in  the  year  1834. 
This  able  journalist  was  born  in  1800,  at 
Newmill,  Koith,  Banffshire,  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic parents.  He  was  originally  designed  for 
the  priesthood,  and  had  passed  through  a 
portion  of  his  preliminary  train iug  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  College  of  Blairs,  near 
Aberdeen,  but  nltitnntely  abandoned  the 
prospects  of  a  clerical  life,  and  emigrated  to 
America,  in  his  nineteenth  year — ns  he  said 
himself — *  to  see  the  country  where  Frank- 
lin was  bom.'  There  he  formed  an  early 
connection  with  the  press,  but  it  was  not,  as 
we  have  said,  till  1834  that  he  founded  the 
Herald.  We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  moral  and  intellectual  characteris- 
tics of  this  newspaper — unsparing  personal- 
ity, intolerable  egotism,  and  sleepless  hatred 
of  England ;  but  we  arc  not  so  foolish  as  to 
imagine  that  tho  Herald  became  popular 
and  successful  because  Americans  are  fond 
of  personal  abuse,  or  private  scandal,  or  of 
tho  ceaseless  denunciation  of  this  country. 
These  offences  against  good  taste  and  right 
feeling  existed  long  before  tho  publication  of 
the  Herald.  The  secret  of  its  remarkable 
success  lay  in  the  vigour  and  tact  with  which 
Bennett  laboured  day  and  night  to  furnish 
ample  and  early  intelligence  of  events  in  all 
parts  of  tho  world,  without  regard  to  cost 
and  labour.  Mr.  Maverick  tells  us  tliut  4  nil 
the  old  and  heavy-weighted  journals,  which 
lazily  got  themselves  before  the  New  York 
public,  day  by  day,  thirty  years  ago,  were 
undeniably  sleepy*/  and  that  the  ruthless 
Bennett  shocked  the  staid  propriety  of  his 
time  by  introducing  the  rivalries  and  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  have  ever  since 
been  distinguishing  characteristics  of  New 
York  newspaper  life.'  The  Herald  was 
successful,  then,  because  Bennett  made  it  his 
business  to  present  his  readers  with  fresh, 
ample,  and  correct  news.  No  editorial  elo- 
quence, no  skilful  flattery  of  national  preju- 
dice or  party  feeling,  could  have  atoned  for 
any  shortcoming  in  this  respect.  The  other 
newspaper  managers  were  soon  compelled 
to  imitate  his  energy  and  skill  in  the  supply 
of  news,  and  Mr.  Maverick  has  informed  us 
|  how  effectively  liis  example  was  sometimes 
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followed,  by  his  rivals.   On  one  occasion,  be- 
fore the  days  of  the  telegraph,  the  leading 
New  York  journals  despatched  reporters  to 
Boston,  to  obtain  an  early  account  of  a 
speech  by  Daniel  Webster,  who  was  then  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  fame.    Two  reporters 
represented   each    journal ;  but  Raymond 
alone  represented-  the  Tribune.    On  theii 
return  home  by  the  steamer  the  other  re- 
porter!} passed  the  night  in  convivial  plea- 
santries ;  but  Raymond  was  busily  engaged 
all  the  time,  in  a  retired  part  of  the  vessel, 
writing  off  his  report  for  a  batch  of  printers 
who  were  on  board  with  their  *  cases'  of  typo  ; 
so  that  the  entire  report,  making  several 
columns  of  the  Tribune,  was  prepared  for 
being  printed  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
at  New  York,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing.   The  feat  was  a  remarkable  instance  of 
newspaper  enterprise.    The  Hudson  River 
steamboats  afterwards    regularly  carried 
corps  of  printers  with  types,  from  Albany  to 
New  York,  to  prepare  the  speeches  of  legis- 
lators for  next  morning's  journals.  Carrier- 
pigeons  were  employed  to  convey  the  latest 
European  news  from  Halifax  or  Boston  to 
Wall-street ;  and  pilot-boats  made  long  voy- 
ages, in  stormy  weather,  to  meet  Atlantic 
steamers  in  search  of  early  news.    In  elec- 
tion times  pony-expresses  were  appointed 
by  rival  journals  to  carry  early  intelligence 
of   results;   as,    in  railway   times,  'loeo- 
motive  engines  were  raced  on  rival  lines  of 
railroad  in  the  interest  of  papers  which  had 
paid  high  prices  *  for  the  right  of  way.'  Some- 
times a  little  of  that '  smartness,'  which  is  so 
popular  in  America,  was  displayed  in  these 
newspaper  rivalries,  as  when,  on  one  occa- 
sion, the  Tribune  reporter  ran  off  to  New 
York  on  a  special  engine,  hired  expressly  fur 
the  Herald,  and  thus  succeeded  in  publish- 
ing an  early  and  exclusive  edition  of  some 
important  news. 

The  success  of  the  Herald  led  Horace 
Greeley  to  found  the  Tribune,  in  1841.  We 
can  see  ;:t  once  that,  like  Bennett  and  Ray- 
mond, he  was  greatly  endowed  with  that 
specie-?  of  sagacity  which  divines  at  a  glance 
the  capabilities  of  a  new  project  or  specula- 
tion. Greeley  was  the  son  of  a  New  England 
fanner,  and  came  to  New  York  a  poor  penni- 
less boy.  His  earlier  essays  in  newspaper 
management  were  total  failures ;  but  the 
Tribune  was  remarkably  successful  from 
its  very  commencement.  It  eschewed  the 
coar*e  and  violent  style  of  the  Herald,  and 
pursued  a  far  more  generous  a*id  enlightened 
policy  on  public  questions,  while  it  almost 
rivalled  the  business  like  energy  of  its  earlier 
contemporary  ;  but  it  ultimately  injured  it- 
self by  its  championship  of  socialism,  and  a 


host  of  other  secular  heresies.  For,  though 
Greeley  was  of  a  remarkably  practical 
turn  of  mind,  at  least  in  the  management  of 
his  own  business,  he  was  a  great  theorist, 
committed  to  every  recherche  novelty  in  faith 
and  life,  a  moral  philosopher,  after  a  fashion 
of  his  own,  sincere  and  liberal  in  his  ideas, 
with  deep  sympathies  for  the  working 
classes,  advocating  their  rights  and  seeking 
their  elevation,  while  ho  did  not  fear  to  ex- 
pose their  follies  and  their  faults.  The  Tri- 
bune became,  under  his  management,  the 
organ  of  socialism  and  spirit-rapping,  wo- 
man's rights,  vegetarianism,  temperance,  and 
peace  principles.  It  seemed,  in  fact,  the 
premature  harbinger  of  the  'good  time  com- 
ing,' adept  in  all  the  cant  of  reform,  and  fa- 
miliar with  the  wholo  philosophy  of  pro- 
gress, a  very  clear  vein  of  sense  being  per- 
ceptible to  critical  minds,  in  the  elegant 
sophistry  with  which  it  vindicated  its  own 
course,  and  tried  to  overwhelm  all  objectors. 
It  attempted,  in  fact,  to  turn  to  account  the 
remarkable  tremourof  the  public  mind,  which 
arose  from  what  was  seen  or  said  between 
1845  and  1855  of  mesmerism,  electro-biol- 
ogy, spirit-rapping,  Swedenborgianisra,  and 
psychology ;  but  we  are  glad  to  know  that 
the  Tribune  has  greatly  improved  in  its 
general  views,  and  comes  more  into  accord 
with  common  ideas  on  these  curious  sub- 
jects. 

It  was  the  disgust  and  disappointment  of 
the  public  with  tlie  socialistic  heresies  of  the 
Tribune,  as  well  as  with  the  shameless  and 
indecent  personalities  of  the  Herald,  that 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Times,  in 
the  year  1851.  It  took  rank  at  once  as  a 
dignified  and  ablo  journal.  Its  influence  was 
exercised  from  the  first  on  the  >ide  of  mor- 
ality, industry,  education,  and  religion ;  and 
to  use  tho  words  of  an  eminent  English 
journalist,  now  at  the  American  press, 'it 
encouraged  truthfulness,  carried  decency, 
temperance,  and  courtesy  intn  discussion, 
and  helped  to  abate  the  greatest  nuisance 
of  the  age,  the  coarseness,  violence,  and  cal- 
umny, which  does  so  much  to  drive  sensible 
and  high-minded  and  competent  men  out 
of  public  life,  or  keep  them  from  entering 
it'  No  one,  certainly,  ha»  ever  done  more 
than  Henry  J.  Raymond  for  the  elevation  of 
the  American  now Hpaper.  We  cannot  justly 
overlook  the  substantial  services  done  in  the 
same  department  by  the  AV.r  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  under  the  management  of  its 
veteran  editor,  William  <'nMe»i  Bryant,  the 
poet;  bv  the  NeiQ  York  World,  a  new 
paper  distinguished  by  the  talent,  ineisive- 
ncs>,  and  dignity  of  its  artieles;  and  by  the 
Xation,  managed  by  Mr.  Godkin,  an  Iri.di- 
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man,  once  connected  with  the  London  press, 
and  which  stands  upon  the  intellectual  level 
of  the  best  European  periodicals. 

We  arc  indebted  to  Mr.  Maverick  for  a 
tolerably  full  account  of  the  present  posi- 
tion of  New  York  journalism.  There  are 
1 50  newspapers  published  in  that  city,  of 
which  24  aro  daily  papers,  two  of  "them 
published  in  the  French  language,  and  three 
m  the  German.  The  rem  ainder  are  weekly 
journals,  of  which  eighteen  are  in  German, 
one  in  Italian,  and  two  in  Spanish.  There 
are  no  less  than  258  German  newspapers  in 
all  America,  the  largest  number  being  pub- 
lished in  Pennsylvania.  There  are  eighteen 
religious  newspapers  published  in  New  York. 
We  have  the  following  information  in  refer- 
ence to  the  literary  and  mechanical  arrange- 
ments of  the  daily  press : 

4  Each  of  the  great  daily  papers  of  New 
York  to-day  employs  moro  than  a  hundred 
men,  in  different  departments,  and  expends 
half  a  million  of  dollars  annually,  with  less 
concern  to  the  proprietors  than  an  outlay  of 
one-quarter  of  that  sum  would  have  occasion- 
ed in  1840.  The  editorial  corps  of  the  papers 
issued  in  New  York  on  the  first  day  of  the 
present  year  numbered  at  least  half  a  score  of 
persons ;  the  reporters  were  in  equal  force ; 
feixty  printers  and  eight  or  ten  pressmen 
were  employed  to  put  in  typo  and  to  print  tho 
contents  of  each  issue  of  the  paper ;  twenty 
carriers  conveyed  tho  printed  sheets  to  its 
readers,  and  a  dozen  mailing  clerks  and  book- 
keepers managod  tho  business  details  of  each 
establishment.  Editorial  salaries  now  range 
from  twenty-fire  to  sixty  dollars  a  week ;  re- 
porters receive  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  a 
week  ;  and  the  gross  receipts  of  a  great  daily 
paper  for  a  year  often  reach  the  sum  of  ono 
million  of  dollars,  of  which  an  average  of  one 
third  is  clear  profit  These  statistics  are  ap- 
plicable to  four  or  five  of  the  daily  morning 
journals  of  New  York.' 

There  is  much  literary  ability  displayed 
in  the  daily  and  weekly  journals  of  Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  other 
leading  cities.  The  Boston  Post  is  a  leading 
paper  in  that  city.  It  is  answerable  for  all 
the  paradoxical  absurdities  of  the  famous 
Mrs.  Partington.  The  Washington  Nation- 
al Era,  like  tho  National  Intelligencer,  of 
the  same  capital,  has  a  high  position,  as  a 
literary  and  political  journal.  It  was 
through  ita  columns  that  Mrs.  Stowc  first 
gave  to  the  world  her  4  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,' 
just  as  Judge  Haliburton  first  published 
4  Sam  Slick,  the  Clockmaker,'  in  the  pages  of 
a  Nova  Scotian  weekly  newspaper. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
cans have  never  produced  a  Quarterly  worthy 
of  the  name,  except  the  •  North  American 
Review,'  which  is  certainly  below  the  intel- 
lectual level  of  the  four  or  five  English  re- 


views which  are  reprinted  in  New  York 
every  quarter  within  a  fortnight  of  their  pub- 
lication in  England.    It  was  said,  in  explan- 
ation of  the  fact  that  the  French  had  never 
succeeded  in  maintaining  a  review  on  the 
plan  of  the  English  Quarterlies,  that  their 
opinions  and  parties  change  so  often,  and 
the  nation  was  so  volatile,  that  they  could 
not  wait  a  quarter  of  a  year  upon  anybody. 
But  this  explanation  will  not  apply  to  the 
Americans.    The  '  North  American  Review  ' 
has  always  had  on  its  list  of  contributors  the 
very  best  names  in  native  literature,  euch  as 
Longfellow,  Everett,  J.  R.  Lowell,  Motley, 
Jared  Sparks,  Caleb  Cushing,  George  Ban- 
croft, and  others.    Yet  its  success  has  been 
very  partial.     Its  literary  position  ought  to 
have  been  far  more  decided.     The  4  Atlan- 
tic Monthly'  holds  a  deservedly  high  placo 
in  American  letters,  with  such  authors  as 
Emerson,  Holmes,  and  Mrs.  Stowe  among 
its  principal  contributors ;  but  its  influence 
has  always  been  thrown  into  the  6cale 
against  Evangelical  Christianity.    4  Harper's 
Magazine,'  published  in  New  York,  is  an  il- 
lustrated monthly  for  the  fashionable  world, 
with  a  circulation  of  1 50,000  copies.   4  Bon- 
ner's Ledger'  has  pushed  its  way  into  the 
front  rank  of  weekly  magazines,  by  its  ro- 
mances, its  essays,  and  its  poetry,  from  such 
writers  as  Parton,  Becchcr,  Everett,  Saxc, 
Bryant,  and  many  others.    The  sporting 
world  has  its  Wilkes'  Spirit  of  the  Times  ; 
the  advocates  of  woman's  rights  have  the 
Revolution,  in  the  hands  of  Susan  B.  An- 
thony and  E.  C.  Stanton  ;  the  grocers  have  a 
Grocers'  Journal;  the  merchants  a  Dry 
Goods  Reporter  ;  the  billiard-players,  a  Bil- 
liard-cue; and  the  dealers  in  tobacco,  a  To- 
bacco Leaf.    The  advocates  of  Spiritualism 
and  Socialism  have  a  large  number  of  jour- 
nals in  their  service.    But,  strange  to  relate, 
the  Americans  have  not  a  single  comic  peri- 
odical like  our  4  Punch.'    Mr.  Maverick  says 
that,  iu  the  course  of  a  dozen  years,  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  such  a 
print,  but  without  success.     4  Vanity  Fair' 
was  the  best  of  the  class,  but  its  wit  and  ita 
pictorial  illustrations  were  equally  poor  and 
trivial.    All  the  comic  papers  that  flourished 
for  a  few  years  were  only  remarkable  for  the 
immense  amount  of  bad  wit  they  contained, 
for  a  wilderness  of  worthlessness,  for  an  end- 
less process  of  tickling  and  laughter ;  with 
only  an  occasional  gleam  of  genuine  humour 
and  imagination.     If  the  Americans  have 
failed  in  producing  such  a  periodical,  it  is 
not  from  the  want  of  literary  men  possessed 
of  the  viscomica,  for  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
James  R.  Lowell,  Shelton,  Butler,  and  Saxo 
I  are  first-rate  humourists.  The  English  comic 
i  papers  can  command  all  tho  abounding  tal- 
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cnt  of  men  like  Douglas  Jerrold,  Albert 
Smith,  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Mark  Lemon, 
Shirley  Brooks,  Thomas  Hood,  F.  Burnand, 
and  a  host  of  other  satirists.  The  Ameri- 
cans, however,  have  never  had  a  Tenniel,  a 
Doyle,  a  Leech,  a  Du  Maurier,  or  a  Kecne, 
to  throw  off,  week  after  week,  the  most 
amusing  and  instructive  of  pictorial  satires. 
All  they  have  hitherto  done  in  this  depart- 
ment is  to  copy  with  tolerable  taste  and 
skill  the  best  cartoons  and  wood-cuts  of 
*  Punch '  and  our  illustrated  magazines.  Per- 
haps America  has  yet  to  find  its  Bradbury 
and  Evans.  It  is  evidently  most  in  want  of 
a  publisher.  After  all,  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing the  Americans  need  more  than  a  good 
comic  paper,  to  moderate  the  intensity  of 
their  politics,  to  laugh  down  the  extravagant 
follies  of  American  society,  to  measure  the 
strength  of  their  public  men,  to  register  their 
blunders*  and  expose  their  hollowness,  to 
watch  over  the  caprices  of  fashion,  to  criti- 
cize the  press  itself,  with  its  coarseness  and 
scurrility,  its  disgraceful  advertisements,  and 
its  downright  fabrications;  taking  good  care 
to  keep  free  from  those  sins  which  so  easily 
beset  satirists,  rancour,  obscenity,  and  at- 
tacks on  private  character.  They  need  a 
satirical  journal,  just  to  apply  to  all  things 
the  good  old  test  of  common  sense;  and 
when  uncommon  wit  is  allied  with  common 
sense  in  branding  any  custom  or  habit  as 
evil,  it  must  be  very  deeply  rooted  if  it  can- 
not be  overturned  or  modified.  Besides, 
the  Americans,  as  a  hard-working  race,  need 
a  refreshing  humour  to  relieve  the  strain  up- 
on their  mental  and  physical  energies.  Em- 
erson remarked  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  that 
humour  refreshed  him  like  sleep  or  wine  ; 
and  a  nation  so  eager  in  all  kinds  of  work 
deserves  the  innocent  relaxation  that  comes 
from  literature  in  its  most  sparkling  and 
pleasing  form. 

The  volume  of  Mr.  Maverick  makes  al- 
most no  allusion  to  an  important  department 
of  the  American  press,  which  demands  some 
notice  at  our  hands,  viz.,  that  which  minis- 
ters to  the  intellectual  and  moral  wants  of 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  immigrants. 
There  is  no  city  of  any  magnitude  which 
does  not  possess  its  Catholic  organ.  New 
York  city  is  the  proper  centre  of  the  Cath- 
olic press,  but  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Detroit,  New 
Orleans,  Boston,  Charleston,  and  St  Louis 
have  each  their  weekly  paper  for  the  Irish 
population.  Intellectually,  these  papers  are 
very  inferior,  and  so  illiberal  that  almost 
every  question  is  viowed  from  the  single 
standpoint  of  creed,  race,  or  country.  The 
liberal  policy  of  a  free  and  progressive  state 
has  hardly  produced  the  slightest  effect  upon 


them.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  in 
America,  as  in  other  countries,  journalism  is 
not  wielded  in  the  service  of  Romanism 
with  any  freshness  and  power,  except  by 
converts  from  Protestantism.  We  find 
Brovrn  son's  Review,  the  Freeman?*  Journal, 
the  Shepherd  of  the  Valley  (now  discontin- 
ued), and  the  Catholic  Herald,  in  the  hands 
of  perverts,  just  as  in  Europe  the  Tablet  was 
founded  by  a  convert  from  Quakerism,  the 
Dublin  Review  is  in  the  hands  of  an  Oxford 
pervert,  and  the  Historisch-politische  Blatter 
of  Munich  was  founded  by  Professor  Phillips, 
and  maintained  in  great  scientific  efficiency 
by  Yarke,  both  converts  from  Lutheranism. 
The  Irish  press  in  America  is  very  ultramon- 
tane. It  seems  drunk  with  the  very  spirit  of 
religious  servility,  mad  with  the  hatred  of 
liberty,  and  adopts  the  strictest  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines,  following  them  out  to 
their  extremcst  consequences,  with  a  rude- 
ness and  arrogance  of  style  approaching  to 
vulgarity.  Orestes  Brownson  says  that  the 
Pope  is  nowhere  so  truly  Pope,  and  finds  no- 
where, so  far  as  Catholics  arc  concerned,  so 
little  resistance  in  the  full  exercise  of  his 
authority  as  in  the  United  States.  No 
European  editor,  except  Venillot,  ever  wrote 
in  the  style  of  Brownson  himself,  who  is  in- 
tellectually without  a  peer  among  Romish 
editors ;  for  he  takes  the  strongest  and  most 
unpopular  ground  as  the  very  foundation 
of  his  ecclesiastical  and  political  theories. 
Veuillot  shocked  the  good  sense  and  liberal 
feeling  of  Europe,  by  defending  the  In- 
quisition and  the  St  Bartholomew  massacre ; 
but  Brownson  despises  all  prudential  consi- 
derations, in  claiming  for  his  church  the 
right  to  put  heretics  to  death,  for  ho  holds 
that  this  is  punishment,  and  not  persecution. 
The  Shepherd  of  the  Valley  held  that  the 
question  of  punishing  heretics  was  one  of 
mere  expediency,  and  declared  that  in  the 
event  of  his  church  gaining  the  ascendancy 
in  America,  there  would  be  an  end  of  reli- 
gious toleration.  The  Pittsburgh  Catholic 
censured  these  outspoken  utterances ;  but 
tlic  Boston  Pilot  rebuked  its  Pittsburgh  con- 
temporary for  its  censures,  declaring  that  the 
Shepherd  of  the  Valley  said  nothing  that 
was  not  true  ;  yet  saying  itself,  with  marked 
inconsistency, '  No  Catholic  wishes  to  abridge 
the  religious  rights  of  Protestants.'  It  is  in 
perfect  consistency  with  such  ultramontane 
ideas  that  these  Irish  newspapers  uniformly 
take  the  sido  of  royal  despots  in  great  na- 
tional struggles,  and  deny  all  sympathy  to 
revolutionary  leaders  except  those  of  Ireland. 
Though  they  usually  cry  out  lustily  when  any 
Btep  in  American  legislation  or  any  popular 
combination  manifests  even  an  appearanco 
of  hostility  to  Catholic  interests,  they  actu- 
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ally  had  the  audacity,  in  1859,  to  defend  I 
those  royal  miscreants  of  Italy,  who  rioted 
in  the  misery  of  their  subjects,  and  of  whom 
it  was  truly  said,  4  They  kept  one-half  of 
their  people  in  prison  and  the  other  half  in 
fear  of  it.'  They  sympathised  with  the 
Poles  in  their  last  insurrection,  because  their 
oppressor  was  a  schismatic;  they  had  no 
sympathy  with  Hungarians,  or  Italians,  or 
Spaniards,  because  their  oppressors  were 
Catholics.  The  Boston  Pilot— the  most 
popular  journal  of  the  Irish — forgot  its  r6le 
so  far  in  1848,  as  to  take  a  liberal  view  of 
the  European  revolutions.  The  result  was 
thai  the  Univers,  in  giving  au  account  of 
Catholic  journalism  in  America,  excluded  the 
Pilot  from  its  list  of  the  orthodox;  the 
clergy,  moreover,  condemned  it ;  and  it  was 
obliged  to  express  its  penitence  for  such  an 
error  of  judgment  Tho  Pilot,  after  all,  is 
more  reasonable  and  less  fanatical  than  most 
of  the  Catholic  papers,  and  is  specially 
copious  in  its  reports  of  Catholic  news.  All 
these  Irish  newspapers  arc,  without  excep- 
tion, bitterly  anti-English  in  their  tone  and 
spirit  One  might  supposo  that  having  es- 
caped from  misery  and  poverty,  and  launched 
upon  a  new  career  of  prosperity  and  con- 
tentment, the  Irish  could  afford  to  forget 
England ;  but,  like  their  teachers  at  the 
press,  they  are  strong  in  historical  grudges, 
and  their  hatred  to  this  country  is  as  much 
theological  as  political.  The  Irish- American 
journalist  delights  in  copying  into  his  paper 
the  abuse  of  England,  collected  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  in  times  of  war 
or  rebellion  depreciates  our  triumphs  and 
magnifies  our  misfortunes.  The  Catholic 
clergy  have  found  it  hard  to  control  the 
opinions  of  a  portion  of  their  Irish  country- 
men, who,  though  sufficiently  submissive  in 
spiritual  concerns,  have  shown  a  disposition 
to  assert  an  independence  of  clerical  control 
in  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  Ireland. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  clergy  have  beon  led 
to  humour  this  national  feeling,  as  when 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
•  Tom  Moore  Club,'  at  Boston,  though  it  had 
been  more  than  suspected  that  the  favourite 
poet  had  died  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church. 
At  length  the  Shepherd  of  the  Valley  point- 
edly condemned  their  appearance  at  the  an- 
nual banquet,  on  the  ground  that  the  poet 
was  ashamed  of  his  country's  religion  during 
life,  and  that  English  preachers  performed 
the  obsequies  at  his  grave.  The  appearance 
of  Thomas  Francis  Meagher  in  America, 
after  his  escape  from  penal  servitude  in 
Australia,  greatly  perplexed  the  bishops  and 
clergy  ;  but  the  mot  cTordre  went  forth,  and 
all  the  Catholic  newspapers  in  America,  with 
a  single  exception,  assailed  him  with  the 


I  greatest  bitterness,  for  his  enlightened  opin- 
ions upon  religious  liberty,  and  upou  the  re- 
lation between  Church  and  Stitc.  Thousands 
of  the  Irish,  notwithstanding,  rallied  round 
Meagher;  and  tho  Irish- American  was  es- 
tablished, for  the  vindication  and  enforce- 
ment of  his  principles.  Thcro  arc  a  few 
other  organs  of  Irish  nationality,  including 
the  Irish  People,  of  John  Mitchell,  pub- 
lished in  America,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  People,  they  are  all  contemptible,  in 
every  point  of  view.  You  find  in  their 
pages  column  after  column  of  windy  jargon 
and  tawdry  rhetoric,  which  would  consign  an 
English  editor  to  a  madhouse.  This  gaudy 
and  ornate  style,  with  a  profusion  of  florid 
imagery  and  Oriental  hyperbole  quite  over- 
powering, seems  to  characterise  every  Na- 
tionalist journal.  It  is  these  papers  that 
have  inflated  the  Fenian  bubble.  We  pity 
the  dcplorablo  ignorance  of  the  Irish  masses, 
their  misguided  enthusiasm,  and  their  pre- 
posterous pertinacity  in  the  pursuit  of  vision- 
ary ends ;  but  we  have  no  language  too 
severe  to  apply  to  their  intellectual  leaders 
who  pursue  their  ignoble  calling  from  a 
mercenary  calculation  of  the  profits  to  be 
derived  from  bottomless  credulity.  We  fear 
that  the  Irish  press  generally  has  succeeded 
in  imparting  an  education  to  the  emigres  that 
can  serve  only  to  nurture  hatreds,  which,  like 
curses,  too  often  come  homo  to  roost,  and 
that  some  considerable  time  may  be  expect- 
ed to  elapse  before  all  the  appliances  of 
American  civilization  and  Christianity  shall 
succeed,  as  they  most  certainly  will,  in  the 
assimilation  of  such  intractable  materials. 

Our  notice  of  the  American  press  would 
be  incomplete  without  some  account  of  that 
ample  supply  of  religious  literature  which  is 
furnished  by  thousands  of  weekly,  monthly, 
and  quarterly  periodicals.  The  religious 
newspaper  is  almost  peculiar  to  America, 
and  is  far  superior  to  any  similar  publication 
in  England.  The  English  paper  is  more  ec- 
clesiastical and  less  religious;  the  American, 
while  equally  strenuous  and  careful  in  the 
advocacy  of  denominational  claims,  supplies 
much  of  what  we  usually  obtain  here  from 
the  Sunday  Magazine  and  the  Family 
Treasury.  The  literary  superiority  of  the 
religious  press  over  the  secular  in  America 
arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that  its  conduc- 
tors and  contributors  are  mostly  clertrvmen 
who  have  been  graduates  of  colleges,  and  arc 
possessed  of  a  considerable  amount  of  classi- 
cal culture  and  training.  Every  denomina- 
tion has  a  large  number  of  weekly  organs. 
The  two  leading  newspapers  of  the  class  are 
the  New  York  Independent  and  the  Nev> 
York  Observer,  the  former  an  organ  of  the 
Congregationalists,  and  the  latter  of  the 
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Presbyterians.  The  Independent  was  origiu- 
ally  conducted  by  the  Re  .  Dr.  Bacon,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  and  the  Rev.  Richard 
Storrs,  jnn. ;  it  afterwards  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beccher, 
who  wielded  it  with  great  power  and  effici- 
ency in  the  anti-slavery  cause ;  and  it  is  now 
managed  by  Theodore  Tilton  in  company 
with  several  others.  It  contains  a  great 
variety  of  religious,  political,  and  general 
news,  devotional  and  literary  pieces  of  great 
merit,  together  with  foreign  and  domestic 
correspondence,  written  with  an  excellent 
spirit.  Mr.  Bcecher  has  established,  and 
conducts,  the  Christian  Union,  another  re- 
ligious paper,  which  is  rapidly  rising  to 
popularity  and  power.  The  Advance,  a  re- 
ligious paper  published  in  Chicago,  and 
conducted  by  Dr.  Patten,  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  religious  papers  of  America. 
The  Observer  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
established  papers,  once  exceedingly  Con- 
servative in  its  views  of  slaver}',  but  always 
distinguished  by  sound  judgment,  good 
taste,  and  fair  culture.  The  Methodists  are 
well  represented  by  the  Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal,  and  the  Baptists  by  the  Ex- 
aminer and  Chronicle.  The  monthly  organ 
of  the  American  Tract  Society  has  a  circula- 
tion of  about  200,000,  which  it  owes  to  its 
catholic  character  and  its  extraordinary 
cheapness.  The  quarterly  literature  of  the 
American  churches  is  of  a  very  high  char- 
acter. The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  the  great 
organ  of  New  England  theology,  and 
the  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Re- 
view is  the  leading  representative  of  the 
Calvinism  of  the  Westminster  standards. 
These  are  the  two  most  powerful  reviews. 
The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  published  at  An- 
dovcr,  the  scene  of  the  learned  labours  of 
Moses  Stuart,  the  biblical  expositor,  and  was 
established  twenty-seven  years  ago.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  Princeton  Review  and  all 
British  reviews  in  publishing  the  names  of 
its  contributors,  aud  it  has  succeeded  in 
gathering  to  its  pages  a  vast  amount  of  the 
most  versatile  talent  from  nearly  all  the  Con- 
gregational Colleges  of  America.  Its  most 
original  contributor  in  the  domain  of  meta- 
physical theology  is  Professor  Austin  Phelps, 
of  Andover,  whose  articles  on  1  The  Instru- 
mentality of  the  Truth  in  Regeneration,'  and 
•  Human  Responsibility  as  related  to  Divine 
Agency  in  Conversion,'  published  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  prove  that  much  of 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
still  exists  in  New  England  theology.  An- 
other eminent  contributor,  Profeasor  Park, 
of  Andover,  who  is  also  its  principal  editor, 
has  been  frequently  in  collision  with  Dr. 
Hodge,  of  the  Princeton  Review,  on  points 


of  Calvinistic  divinity.  Professor  Bascom 
has  been  recently  publishing  in  its  pages  a 
scries  of  articles  on  4  The  Natural  Theology 
of  Social  Science ' — a  subject  hitherto  left 
too  much  in  the  hands  of  secularists — and 
has  succeeded  in  lifting  it  with  advantage 
into  the  higher  sphere  of  theology.  The 
articles  of  this  review  arc  generally  marked 
by  a  high  style  of  ability  and  a  scientific 
thoroughness:  and  are,  many  of  them, 
worthy  of  being  reproduced,  as  they  have 
been,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  British  and 
Foreign  Evangelical  Review.  The  spirit  of 
its  management  is  exceedingly  liberal.  We 
observe,  for  example,  that  it  recently  pub- 
lished an  article  on  'Christian  Baptism,* 
from  the  professor  of  a  Baptist  College,  in 
conformity  with  a  plan  adopted  by  the  con- 
ductors of  securing  from  representative  men 
of  different  sects  and  schools  of  thought,  ar- 
ticles unfolding  distinctive,  theological  opin- 
ions, and  exhibiting  with  something  like 
scientific  precision  the  exact  peculiarities  of 
meaning  attached  to  the  terminology  of  the 
respective  schools.  The  Princeton  Review 
is  the  oldest  quarterly  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  established  in  1825  by  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge,  the  well-known  commentator  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  who  was  then,  and 
still  is,  a  Professor  in  the  Princeton  Theolo- 
gical Seminary;  but  it  was  not  till  1829 
that  it  ceased  to  be  a  mere  repertory  of  se- 
lections from  foreign  works  in  the  depart- 
ment of  biblical  literature.  It  is,  beyond 
all  question,  the  greatest  purely  theological 
review  that  has  ever  been  published  in  the 
English  tongue,  and  has  waged  war  in  de- 
fence of  the  Westminster  standards  for  a 
period  of  forty  years,  with  a  polemic  vigour 
and  unity  of  design  without  any  parallel  in 
the  history  of  religious  journalism.  If  we 
were  called  to  name  any  living  writer  who,  to 
Calvin's  exegctical  tact,  unites  a  large  meas- 
ure of  Calvin's  grasp  of  mind  and  trans- 
parent clearness  in  the  department  of  sys- 
tematic theology,  wo  should  point  to  tail 
Princeton  Professor.  Be  possesses,  to  on 
the  words  of  an  English  critic,  the  power  of 
seizing  and  retaining  with  a  rare  vigour  and 
tenacity,  the  great  doctrinal  turning-pointa 
in  a  controversy,  while  he  is  able  to  expose 
with  triumphant  dexterity  the  various  subter- 
fuges under  which  it  has  been  sought  to  elude 
them.  His  articles  furnish  a  remarkably  full 
and  exact  repository  of  historic  and  polemic 
theologv;  especially  those  on  'Theories  of 
the  Church,'  '  The  Idea  of  the  Church,'  1  The 
Visibility  of  the  Church,'  « The  Perpetuity 
of  the  Church,'  all  of  which  have  been  re- 
produced in  English  reviews.  The  great 
characteristic  of  his  mind  is  the  polemic  ele- 
ment ;  accordingly  we  find  hiin  in  collision 
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with  Moses  Stuart,  of  Andovcr,  in  1833,  and 
with  Albert  Barnes  in  1835,  on  the  doctrine 
of  Imputation ;  with  Professor  Park,  in  1851, 
on  1  The  Theology  of  the  Intellect  and  the 
Theology  of  the  Feelings ; '  with  Dr.  Niven, 
of  the  Mercersburg  Review,  in  1848,  on  the 
subject  of  the  '  Mystical  Presence/  the  title 
of  an  article  which  attempted  to  apply  the 
modem  German  philosophy  to  the  explana- 
tion and  subversion  of  Christian,  doctrines ; 
with  Professor  Schaff,  in  1854,  on  the  doc- 
trine of  historical  development;  and  with 
Horace  Bushnell,  in  1806,  on  vicarious  sac- 
rifice. In  fact,  a  theological  duel  has  been 
going  on  between  Andover  and  Princeton 
for  nearly  forty  years,  the  leading  contro- 
versialists of  Andover  being  :  tuart,  Park, 
Edward  Beechcr,  Baird,  and  Fisher,  and 
those  of  Princeton,  Dodge,  the  Alexanders, 
and  At  water.*  Hodge  has  contributed  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  articles  to  the  Re- 
view (since  its  commencement ;  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Alexander — a  venerable  divine,  who  re- 
sembled John  Brown,  of  Haddington,  in 
many  respects — contributed  seventy-seven  ; 
his  son,  Dr.  James  Waddcl  Alexander,  twice 
a  Princeton  Professor,  and  afterwards  pas- 
tor of  the  wealthiest  congregation  in  New 
York,  contributed  one  hundred  and  one  ar- 
ticles; another  son,  Dr.  Joseph  Addison 
Alexander,  the  well-known  commentator  on 
Isaiah,  contributed  ninety-two,  mostly  on 
classical  and  Oriental  subjects ;  and  Dr.  At- 
water,  another  Princeton  professor  of  great 
learning  and  versatility,  contributed  sixty- 
four  on  theological  and  metaphysical  sub- 
jects. The  articles  in  the  Princeton  on 
science,  phUosophy,  literature,  and  history, 
have  generally  displayed  large  culture  and 
research.  The  review  of  Cousin's  Philos- 
ophy, in  1839,  by  Professor  Dod,  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  papers  that  appeared 
on  the  subject  in  America,  and  was  after- 
wards reprinted  separately  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  Another  theological  quarterly 
of  America,  is  the  New  Englander,  publish- 
ed at  Newhaven,  Connecticut,  and  represen- 
tative principally  of  Yale  scholarship.  Near- 
ly all  the  leading  names  in  New  England 
thcologv,  such  as  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  Em- 
mons, jf)wight,  Griffin,  Tyler,  and  Taylor, 
among  the  dead,  and  Bushnell,  Beechcr, 
and  Bacon,  anions  the  living,  are  associated 
with  the  venerable  University  of  Yale. 
Tryon  Edwards  (the  great-grandson  of  Joua- 

•  Mr.  Peter  Walker,  of  Philadelphia,  the  late 
publisher  of  the  Princeton  Jicviete,  issued  last 
year  an  index  volume,  giving  brief  biographic 
notices  of  each  contributor  to  its  pages,  since 
1825.  The  volume  is  incomplete.  We  are  in- 
debted to  it  for  much  of  the  information  contain- 
ed in  the  text. 


than  Edwards)  is  one  of  the  contributors  to 
the  New  Englander.  The  professors  and 
graduates  of  the  college  are  its  principal 
contributors.  Among  them  are  to  be  found 
the  distinguished  names  of  Dr.  Noah  Porter 
and  President  Woolsey.  The  former  has 
recently  contributed  to  the  New  Englander 
a  series  of  valuable  articles,  just  reprinted  in 
a  small  volume,  on  •  The  Americau  Colleges 
and  tho  American  Public ;'  an  able  discus- 
sion of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Uni- 
versity education.  The  Mercersburg  Review 
is  the  quarterly  organ  of  the  German  He- 
formed  Church,  and  has  been  conducted, 
from  its  commencement,  by  Dr.  Niven  and 
Professor  Schaff,  the  well-known  historian. 
The  Baptists  have  their  Christian  Review, 
tho  Methodists  their  Methodist  Quarterly 
Review,  the  Lutherans  their  Evangelical 
Review,  the  Episcopalians  their  Protectant 
Episcopal  Quarterly  Review,  and  the  Uni- 
tarians their  Christian  Examiner,  which  re- 
flects from  time  to  time  the  vicissitudes  of 
Unitariau  opinion.  There  is  one  fact  sug- 
gested by  this  review  of  the  American  reli- 
gious press,  viz.,  that  Episcopacy  holds  a 
very  inferior  place  beside  Independency  and 
Presbyterian  ism  in  theological  authorship. 
We  all  know  how  greatly  things  are  chang- 
ed, even  in  England,  since  Dr.  Arnold  de- 
plored, and  all  but  despised,  the  culture  of 
Dissenters,  for  we  have  Dean  Alford,  but 
the  other  day,  confessing  in  the  Conttnlpo- 
rary  Review, 4  Already  the  Nonconformists 
have  passed  ns  by  in  Biblical  scholarship, 
and  ministerial  training/  But  in  the  United 
States,  the  palm  of  theological  scholarship 
has  always  rested  in  the  hands  of  Congrega- 
tional and  Presbyterian  divines.  The  best 
theological  seminaries,  tho  ablest  theological 
reviews,  and  the  most  origiual  as  well  as  ex- 
tensive authorship  in  the  various  branches 
of  theology,  belong  to  the  two  denomina- 
tions referred  to. 

We  shall  now  proceed,  as  briefly  as  possi- 
ble, to  make  some  observations  of  a  critical 
nature  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  American  press  generally.  It 
is  not,  certainly,  in  any  spirit  of  national  su- 
periority that  we  point  to  the  undoubted 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  expan- 
sion of  newspaper  literature  in  the  States, 
the  wide  diffusion  of  popular  education,  and 
the  circulation  of  English  books  of  the  best 
kind  at  a  mere  nominal  cost,  the  Americans 
have  as  yet  produced  nothing  representa- 
tively like  our  London  Times,  or  Punch,  or 
the  Athena>um,  or  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  or  the  Saturday  Review,  or  the  Art 
Journal,  or  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly. 
They  have  not  even  produced  a  single  great 
newspaper  writer  like  Captain  Stirling,  of 
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the  Times,  Albany  Fonblanque,"scn.,  of  the 
Emminer,ar  Hugh  Miller,  of  the  Edinburgh 
Witness,  for  Bennett,  Greeley,  and  Ray- 
mond, though  capital  editors,  are  all  greatly 
inferior  to  these  men  in  that  art  of  scholarly, 
dignified,  and  tasteful  leader-writing,  which 
gives  such  a  power  and  charm  to  London 
journalism.  Newspaper  writing  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  difficult  of  all  writing;  there  is 
none  at  least  in  which  excellence  is  so  rarely 
attained.  The  capacity  of  bringing  widely- 
scattered  information  into  a  focus,  of  draw- 
ing just  conclusions  from  well-selected  facts, 
of  amplifying,  compressing,  illustrating  a 
succession  of  topics,  all  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  without  a  moment's  stay  to  ex- 
amine or  revise,  argues  great  intellectual  cul- 
tivation. The  articles  may  not  be  of  a  lofty 
order,  or  demand  for  their  execution  the 
very  highest  kind  of  talent,  but  the  power  of 
accomplishing  it  with  success  is  very  un- 
common, and  of  all  the  varieties  of  ways  in 
which  incompetency  is  manifested,  an  irre- 
pressible tendency  to  fine  writing  is  associat- 
ed with  the  greater  number  of  them.  De 
Tocqueville  says  that  democratic  journalism 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  be  virulent  in  spirit 
and  bombastic  in  style.  It  certainly  runs 
the  risk  of  lawlessness,  inaccuracy,  and  irre- 
verence, with  much  of  vehemence,  and  with 
little  taste,  imagination,  or  profundity.  One 
serious  charge  we  have  to  bring  against  the 
American  newspapers  is,  that  they  have 
sorely  vulgarized  and  vitiated  the  English 
language.  We  are  aware  that  many  of  them 
imagine  the  language  of  their  country  to  be 
the  standard  as  to  idiom,  pronunciation,  and 
spelling,  and  any  English  variation  from  their 
golden  rnle  as  erroneous  and  heterodox;  but 
such  critics  are  entitled  to  no  consideration 
whatever.  If  men  of  education  at  the  Ame- 
rican press  refuse  to  study  the  style  of  the 
great  authors  who  fixed  and  purified  the  lan- 
guage of  our  common  forefuthers,  so  that 
we  may  have  one  and  not  two  languages 
spoken  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  let 
thorn  at  least  imitate  such  writers  of  their 
own  as  Washington  Irving,  Horace  Bushnell, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  whose  pure  and  native  English 
is  wholly  free  from  all  the  corruptions  and 
affectations  of  phrase  which  overrun  American 
newspapers,  simply  because  it  is  beautifully 
modelled  upon  the  most  elegant  and  polished 
writers  of  English  literature.  In  fact,  tne  Ame- 
ricans have  always  been  greatly  in  need  of  a 
critical  organ,  like  the  old  Edinburgh  Review, 
to  purify  the  literary  atmosphere  from  the 
clouds  and  mists  of  false  taste  which  deface 
it,  to  stand  censor  on  books  and  newspapers, 
a  recognized  authority  in  the  literary  repub- 
lic, for  whose  quarterly  judgments  readers 


might  look  with  interest,  and  authors  with 
trembling.  The  North  American  Review, 
thongh  written  with  great  spirit,  learning, 
and  ability,  and  abounding  in  profound  and 
original  discussions  on  the  most  interesting 
subjects,  has  never  filled  the  place  of  the 
Edinburgh,  and,  indeed,  its  own  style  is  not 
free  from  the  common  sin  of  affectation.  It 
is  pleasant  to  think  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  the  poet,  hanging  up  in  the  office  of 
bis  newspaper1 — the  New  York  Evening 
Post — a  catalogue  of  words  that  no  editor 
or  reporter  is  ever  to  be  allowed  to  use.* 
Let  us  hope  that  the  literary  men  of  Ame- 
rica, of  all  classes,  will  seriously  aim  at  the 
formation  of  a  purer,  chaster,  and  juster 
style  of  writing,  for  what  they  have  hitherto 
produced  has  been  defective  in  taste  rather 
than  in  talent 

Another  great  sin  of  American  journalism 
is  its  intolerable  personality,  violouce,  and 
exaggeration.  This  was  the  disgrace  of  our 
own  English  press  at  no  distant  period. 
Cobbett  was  a  great  sinner  in  this  respect. 
He  had  much  to  do  with  raising  the  intellec- 
tual, and  lowering  the  moral,  reputation  of 
the  modern  newspaper.  The  wide  diffusion 
of  enlightened  views  on  politics  and  religion 
is  attested,  however,  in  a  remarkable  manner 
among  ourselves,  by  the  moderation  of  tone 
which  we  now  see  in  journals  which,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  were  remarkable  for  their 
scurrility  and  violence.  It  is  no  longer  a 
recommendation  to  an  English  newspaper  to 
be  known  as  an  assailant  of  the  Royal 
Family,  the  aristocracy,  the  bench  of  bishops, 
or  parsons.  Several  publications  that,  a  few 
years  since,  professed  atheism  and  secu- 
larism, have  become  extinct,  and  the  quon- 
dam organs  of  Chartism  and  fierce  demo- 
cracy have  been  obliged  to  become  respec- 
table. But  many  of  the  American  newspa- 
pers are  much  worse  than  the  English  were 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  With  us,  fac- 
tion has  become  less  mischievous  and  shame- 
less; unfounded  accusations  less  common 
and  less  malignant;  invectives  raoro  mea- 
sured and  decorous ;  not  merely  because  the 
evil  passions  which  required  to  be  fed  with 
the  abuse  of  individuals  have  calmed  down, 
but  because  the  Britsh  press  is  now  guided 
by  the  principle  of  attacking  public  opinion, 
not  private  characters,  measures,  not  men ; 
and  its  quarrels  are  usually  governed  by  the 

•  This  Index  ExpuryaUnius  puts  the  ban  upon 
such  words  as  these : — bogus,  authoress,  poKoas, 
collided,  dcbQt,  donate,  donation,  lonfrr,  located, 
ovation,  predicate,  progressing,  pants,  rowdies, 
roughs,  secesh,  osculate  for  kiss,  endorse  fur  ap- 
prove, lady  for  wife,  jubilant  for  rejoicing,  bag- 
ging for  capturing,  loaned  for  lent,  posted  for  in- 
formed, and  realised  for  obtained. 
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laws  of  honour  and  chivalry,  which  proscribe 
all  base  advantages.  But  an  American  news- 
paper cannot  assail  another  newspaper  with- 
out mentioning  the  editor's  name,  and  calling 
him  coward  or  rascal.  If  you  cannot  an- 
swer your  opponent's  objections,  you  carica- 
ture his  appearance,  or  dress,  or  diet,  or  ac- 
cent, as  Bennett  is  in  the  habit  of  treating 
Greeley ;  and  if  you  are  foiled  by  his  wit, 
you  recover  your  advantage  by  stabbing  his 
character.  No  allusions  become  too  indeco- 
rons  for  your  taste  ;  no  sarcasms  too  bitter 
for  your  savage  spite ;  and  no  character  pure 
enough  to  bo  sacred  from  your  charges  and 
insinuations.  The  American  editor  pursues 
his  antagonist  as  if  he  were  a  criminal.  The 
New  York  World  lately  devoted  four  co- 
lumns of  its  space  to  illustrate  by  Quotations 
the  amenities  of  American  journalism.  The 
majority  of  the  papers  seem  to  subsist  on 
the  great  staple  of  falsehood  and  personality, 
and  enjoy  all  the  advantages  wluch  spring 
from  an  utter  contempt  for  the  restraints  of 
decency  and  candour ;  and  we  are  strongly 
of  opinion  that  this  work  of  cruel  intimida- 
tion is  pursued  with  unrelenting  eagerness, 
not  from  the  influence  of  angry  passions  or 
furious  prejudices,  but  in  the  cold-blooded 
calculation  of  the  profits  which  idle  curiosity 
or  the  vulgar  appetite  for  slander  may  en- 
able its  authors  to  derive  from  it.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  endorse  all  the  strong  state- 
ments made  by  infuriated  rivals  concerning 
the  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Herald; 
but  he  leaves  us  in  no  doubt,  himself,  as  to 
the  light  in  which  he  regarded  his  own  fre- 

3uent  chastisements.  Immediately  after 
ames  Watson  Webb  had  severely  whipped 
him  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  the  whole 
nllair  was  recounted  in  the  Herald  with  a 
sensational  circumstantiality  that  had  an  evi- 
dent eye  to  business,  though  we  cannot 
overlook  the  remarkable  good  humour  with 
which  Bennett  treated  the  wholo  affair : — 

'  The  fellow,'  he  says,  '  no  doubt  wanted  to 
let  out  the  never-failing  supply  of  good  humour 
and  wit  which  have  created  such  a  reputation 
for  the  Herald,  and  appropriate  the  contents  to 
supply  the  emptiness  of  his  own  skulL  He 
didn't  succeed,  however,  in  rifling  me  of  my 
ideas.  My  ideas  in  a  few  days  will  flow  as 
freshly  as  ever,  and  he  will  find  it  to  his  cost' 

Imagine  the  London  Times  degraded  to 
the  condition  of  its  responsible  editor  rejoic- 
ing in  bis  own  personal  chastisement ! 
American  journalists  fight  like  their  French 
brethren.  They  never  dream  of  explana- 
tions. Bullets  and  bowie-knives  are  the  na- 
tural sequel  of  such  recriminations  as  dis- 
grace their  newspapers.  This  extreme  vio- 
lence is  part  of  the  loose  political  morality 


so  common  there.  Americans  seem  to  be 
taught  almost  from  their  infancv  to  hate 
one-half  of  the  nation,  and  so  contract  all  the 
virulence  and  passion  of  party  before  they 
have  come  to  the  age  of  reason  ;  but  before 
their  newspapers  can  be  said  to  enter  upon 
the  course  of  real  usefulness  which  is  open 
to  them,  they  must  have  come  to  believe 
that  political  differences  may  exist  without 
their  opponents  being  cither  rogues  or  fools. 
Jefferson  said  in  his  day  that  the  scurrility  of 
the  press  drove  away  the  best  *men  from 
public  life,  and  would  certainly  havo  driven 
away  Washington  had  he  lived  to  suffer 
from  its  growing  excesses.  James  Fcnimore 
Cooper,  the  celebrated  novelist,  had  a  horror 
of  newspapers,  and  instituted  actions  at  law 
against  a  host  of  them  for  literary  libela. 
Ho  once  remarked,  '  The  press  of  this  coun- 
try tyrannizes  over  public  men  of  letters,  the 
arts,  the  stage,  and  even  private  life.  Under 
the  semblance  of  maintaining  liberty,  it  is 
gradually  establishing  a  despotism  as  ruth- 
less and  grasping  and  one  that  is  quite  as 
vulgar  as  that  of  any  Christian  state  known.' 
This  view  of  the  case  is  certainly  serious  and 
suggestive.  Party  violence  may  be  carried 
to  a  length  that  defeats  itself,  for  it  may 
harden  public  men  against  all  newspaper 
criticism  whatever,  to  the  great  injury  of 
public  affaire,  and  thus  lower  the  estimation 
and  disturb  the  course  of  public  opinion. 
Nowhere  are  fools  more  dogmatic  than  in 
politics,  and  nowhere  are  wise  men  more 
doubtful  and  silent;  but  American  party 
writers  have  no  respect  for  the  Horatian 
maxim, '  in  medio  tutissimus' — the  secret  of 
that  moderation  of  op  inion  which  has  dis- 
tinguished the  most  genial  and  sagacious 
mcu  in  our  political  world.  They  must 
really  learn  to  cultivate  a  love  of  truth  and 
justice;  they  should  seek  to  attain  the 
power  of  holding  the  scales  steadily,  while 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  every 
question  are  fairly  weighed ;  they  should 
stamp  upon  their  professional  life  the  im- 
press of  personal  rectitude  and  honour,  and 
not  wait— to  copy  the  tone  of  the  old  apo- 
logies— till  a  higher  standard  of  public 
morals,  and  a  more  intelligent  cultivation  of 
political  and  literary  inquiries,  shall  have 
raised  for  them  a  new  class  of  readers.  It 
is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  create  the 
light  by  which  it  is  to  be  understood  and 
appreciated;  but  the  working  talents  of  a 
country,  which  are  identified  with  its  imme- 
diate interests,  ought  at  least  to  rise  a  little 
above  the  surrounding  level. 

We  are  led,  from  this  point,  to  notice  an- 
other defect  in  American  journalism, — the 
absence  of  the  anonymous  usage,  which  is, 
indeed,  mainly  answerable  for  the  scurrility 
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and  violence  already  referred  to.  The 
British  editor  is  usually  unknown  to  the  pub- 
lic; the  French  journalist  subscribes  his 
name  at  the  foot  of  his  articles;  but  the 
American  editor  publishes  hi*  name  and  ad- 
dress boldly  at  the  top  of  his  newspaper. 
The  effect  of  this  custom  is  to  identify  the 
authority  of  the  journal  with  the  person- 
al influence  of  the  editor ;  it  tends  to  a  hab- 
it of  deciding  questions  on  personal  grounds, 
and  to  a  far  too  marked  superfluity  of  the 
tu  quoquc  argument.  The  object  of  the 
American  journalist  is  not  so  much  the  in- 
struction of  the  public  as  the  political  ad- 
vancement of  himself,  for  journalism  usually 
forms  the  first  stage  in  the  course  of  an  am- 
bitious politician,  or  a  rising  statesman  ;  and 
the  American  usage  is  certainly  very  well 
adapted  to  this  end.  Our  anonymous  habit 
limits  the  discussions  of  the  press  and  abo- 
lishes egotism,  while  it  certainly  tends  to 
debar  personalities.  It  has  been  remarked, 
as  a  suggestive  fact,  that  personality  is  the 
common  vice  of  the  only  free  press  in  the 
world,  which  ignores  the  anonymous  princi- 
ple ;  and  that  in  England,  under  a  contrary 
usage,  personality  is  little  known,  always  re- 
probated, and,  indeed,  in  cases  of  flagrant 
personal  attacks,  the  authorship  is  usually 
but  thinly  disguised.  It  is  absurd  to  defend 
the  American  habits  as  manly  and  ours  as 
cowardly ;  for  their  habit  tends  to  make 
writers  far  from  circumspect  or  considerate 
of  the  feelings  of  others.    But,  in  fact,  the 

fmblicity  in  which  American  journalists  de- 
ight  is  only  akin  to  the  publicity  of  Ameri- 
can life  generally.  The  British  public  would 
not  tolerate  the  intrusion  of  the  press  into 
privato  or  family  concerns ;  yet  one  New 
York  paper  published,  in  the  pauic,  of  1 857, 
the  name  of  every  gentleman  who  bought  a 
silk  dress  for  his  wife,  or  gave  a  dinner-party 
to  his  friends.  Other  newspapers  criticize 
the  dress  and  appearanco  of  ladies  at  balls 
and  cricket  parties,  the  personality  of  their 
praise  being  almost  as  offensive  as  at  other 
times  the  coarseness  of  their  vituperation. 

We  confess  that  we  do  not  entertain  a 
very  high  opinion  of  the  morality  of  the 
American  press,  though  we  admit  there  has 
been  a  sensible  improvement  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  Emerson  made  tho  remark,  in 
his  '  English  Traits,'  that  the  London  Timei 
was  an  '  immoral  institution/  on  tho  ground 
we  presume,  of  its  frequent  changes  of  opin- 
ion. Wo  are  far  from  defending  tho  leading 
journal  in  its  policy  of  tergiversation — for 
thore  can.  be  no  doubt  it  ever  fights  on  the 
stronger  side,  upholds  no  falling  cause,  and 
advocates  no  great  principle — but  it  was 
never  yet  bought  with  oribes  or  cowed  by  in- 
timidation.   It  has  sometimes  shown  that  it 


is  conducted  on  principles  superior  to  mere 
money  considerations,  for,  during  the  Rail- 
way mania  of  1845,  when  its  advertising 
sheet  was  overrun  with  projected  lines  of 
railway,  realizing  to  the  proprietors  the 
enormous  sum  of  from  £2,839  to  £6,087 
per  week,  the  Thunderer  turned  its  fire  on 
these  projects,  and  lost  nearly  £3,000  in  a 
single  week.  We  do  not  charge  the  Ameri- 
can press  with  any  flagrant  changes  of  poli- 
cy or  principle,  for  we  believo  it  is,  in  these 
respects,  sufficiently  consistent.  But  we  de- 
plore the  absence  of  high  moral  purpose,  as 
well  as  independence  in  its  discussions  of 
public  questions.  The  American  people  de- 
mand a  large  amount  of  ftattery ;  they  have 
corao  almost  to  loathe  the  wholesome  troth  ; 
they  must  be  pampered  with  constant  adula- 
tions, so  that  no  one  will  venture  to  tell 
them  their  faults,  and,  neither  at  home  nor 
abroad,  dare  moralists  venture  a  whisper  to 
their  prejudice.  This  is  a  serious  drawback. 
America  wants  more  writers  of  the  class 
who  are  said  to  prefer  their  country's  good 
to  its  favour,  and  more  anxious  to  reform 
its  vices  than  cherish  the  pride  of  its  virtues. 
Besides,  we  strongly  suspect  that  the  Ameri- 
can journalist  is  very  careless  about  the 
truth.  We  mean  the  Jruth  of  fact,  which 
is  part  of  the  historic  disposition  of  the  age, 
as  opposed  to  all  that  is  sensational.  He  re- 
sembles the  French  rather  than  the  English 
journalist  in  the  tendency  to  regard  good 
news  as  more  important  than  correct  news. 
The  English  journals  make  it  their  business 
to  present  their  readers  with  news  and  not 
advice,  with  facts  and  not  opinions,  so  that 
they  can  form  opinions  for  themselves,  and 
the  power  of  our  press  is  thus  enormously 
increased,  but  only  on  conditions  that  effectu- 
ally prevent  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  it. 
Tho  American  writers  for  the  press  have  fol- 
lowed our  example  in  some  degree,  but  their 
disposition  to  provide  startling  and  sensa- 
tional intelligence  is  too  often  mauifostcd  at 
the  expense  of  truth.  Mr.  Maverick  gives 
an  account  of  a  number  of  disreputable 
hoaxes  plaved  by  the  newspapers  upon  the 
public  of  America,  which  were  justified,  we 
resume,  to  the  consciences  of  the  authors 
y  the  observation  of  Lord  Bacon — *  A 
mixture  of  lies  doth  ever  add  pleasure ;  doth 
auy  man  doubt  that  if  there  were  taken 
from  men's  minds  vain  opinions,  flattering 
hopos,  false  valuations,  and  the  like,  it  would 
leave  the  minds  of  a  number  of  men  poor 
shrunken  things  ? '  The  •  Moon  Hoax,' 
which  was  published  in  tho  New  York  Sun 
in  1 835,  was  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  suc- 
cessful of  these  literary  frauds.  Successive 
numbers  of  that  paper  contained  a  pretend- 
ed extract  from  the  pages  of  a  supplement 
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to  tho  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  under 
the  title  of  1  Great  Astronomical  Discoveries 
latterly  made  by  Sir  John  Hcrschel,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  at  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope.'  The 
paper  had  a  remarkable  air  of  scientific  re- 
search, such  as  might  deceive  all  but  the 
most  learned  and  wary.  The  Horschel  tele- 
scope was  represented  as  affording  a  distinct 
view  of  lunar  roads,  rocks,  seas,  cascades, 
forests,  houses,  people,  and  monsters  of  va- 
rious shapes.  The  '  Roorback  Hoax '  was 
a  shameless  attempt  to  injure  the  character 
of  J.  K.  Polk,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  by  representing  him  as  pos- 
sessing forty-three  slaves  who  had  his  initials 
branded  into  their  flesh.  The  deception 
was  wrought  by  simply  adding  to  a  sentence 
in  Featherstonehaugh's  Travels  in  America 
four  lines  of  the  hoaxer's  own,  recording  the 
disgraceful  lie  referred  to.  We  confess  that 
we  cannot  recognise  the  morality  of  a  trans- 
action which  Mr.  Maverick  records  in  the 
history  of  the  New  York  Times,  without 
apparently  the  slightest  suspicion  of  its  dis- 
honesty. When  the  Neto  York  Herald  got 
hold  of  the  single  survivor  of  the  ill-fated 
Atlaatic  steamer,  Arctic,  which  was  lost  in 
September,  1854,  an  assistant  on  tho  Times 
succeeded,  by  means  of  an  adroit  pressman, 
in  purloining  an  early  copy  from  the  Herald 
preR3-rooms,  and  actually  published  the  Her- 
ald's report  an  hour  earlier  than  that  jour- 
nal. We  cannot  understand  what  Mr.  Ma- 
verick means  by  representing  the  Herald 
as  *  playing  a  trick  to  keep  the  news  from 
the  other  papers,'  unless  the  Herald  was 
actually  bouud  to  supply  its  contemporaries 
gratuitously  with  tho  exclusive  news  it  had 
obtained  from  the  survivor  at  its  own  sole 
expense.  The  transaction  seems  to  us  mere- 
ly a  clever  specimen  of  American  4  smart- 
ness.' 

But  we  must  draw  these  observations  to  a 
close.  We  cannot  but  admit  that  the  press 
of  America,  with  all  its  defects,  is  an  engine 
of  great  power.  It  is  on  this  ground  we 
desire  for  it  a  close  approximation  to  those 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  which  have 
given  British  journalism  such  an  influence 
over  the  affairs  of  the  whole  world.  In  fact, 
two  such  nations  as  America  and  Britain, 
working  in  the  same  language,  should  be 
always  learning  from  each  other;  for  the 
eager  energy  of  the  one  should  push  for- 
ward the  occasionally  lagging  progress  of 
the  other,  and  our  matured  caution  restrain 
their  hasty  inexperience.  America  is  great 
in  all  that  leads  to  immediate  and  available 
results.  She  has  given  us  several  of  the 
greatest  mechanical  inventions  of  the  age ; 
sho  has  far  excelled  us  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  religious  liberty,  as  well  as  in  the 


more  liberal  recognition  of  denominational 
brotherhood  among  the  religious  sects; 
while  she  has  furnished  a  noble  example  of 
public  spirit  in  the  support  of  religion,  mis- 
sions, and  education.  Let  us  hope  that  in 
time  she  will  equal,  if  not  surpass  us  in  a 
periodical  literature,  which,  if  even  still 
more  intensely  political  than  ours,  will  dis- 
play a  breadth  and  strength  of  thought,  to- 
gether with  a  wisdom  and  dignity,  which 
will  add  immensely  to  its  power.  There  is 
one  aspect  of  Transatlantic  literature  which 
already  contrasts  favourably  with  our  own, 
and  that  is  its  generally  cordial  recognition 
of  Evangelical  Christianity.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  German  and  French  newspa- 
pers, which  chafe  under  the  restraints  of  a 
Christian  country,  and  scoff  at  Judaic  sab- 
baths, Pharisaic  church-going,  and  tyrannical 
priestcraft,  there  are  no  newspapers  of  any 
position  in  the  States  that  arc  avowedly  anti- 
Christian  ;  and  there  is  less  disposition  than 
formerly,  on  the  part  of  the  American  press 
generally,  to  exclude  all  reference  to  distinct- 
ive Christianity.  It  was  considered  a  re- 
markable circumstance  at  the  time  of  the 
American  revival  that  several  newspapers, 
notorious  for  a  thinly  disguised  infidelity, 
and  for  a  most  undisguised  enmity  to  Evan- 
gelical religion,  should  not  only  publish  tho 
most  ample  reports  of  the  movement,  but 
commend  it  in  a  way  that  has  had  no  paral- 
lel in  English  journalism,  even  before  the 
tide  of  public  opinion  had  turned  decisive- 
ly in  its  favour.  It  is  the  common  custom 
still  for  American  newspapers  to  print  the 
sermons  of  popular  preachers,  and  to  publish 
a  large  amount  of  religious  intelligence. 
The  press  is  also  intensely  Protestant,  and 
has  contributed  to  the  growth  of  that  enor- 
mous assimilating  power  by  which  American 
Protestantism  has  absorbed  generation  after 
generation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  emigrants. 
The  statistics  of  the  Propaganda  declare 
that  one  half  of  the  whole  number  has  been 
lost  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  the  expla- 
nation is,  that  they  can  no  more  escape  from 
the  influence  of  American  ideas  than  from 
tho  effects  of  the  atmosphere  and  climate. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  consequence  that  the  literary  guides 
of  a  nation  with  such  a  destiny  as  America, 
should  understand  the  responsibilities  under 
which  their  power  is  exercised.  They  should 
take  care,  above  all  things,  to  use  their  influ- 
ence not  to  materialize  the  mind  of  society,  by 
obtruding  material  concerns  too  much  upon 
the  attention,  to  the  neglect  of  those  moral 
and  spiritual  interests  which  constitute  the 
vcrv  foundations  of  its  greatness.  This  is  a 
real  danger,  for,  as  De  Tocqueville  remark*, 
the  tendency  of  modern  democracy  is  to  < 
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centrate  the  passions  of  men  upon  the  ac- 
quisition of  comforts  and  wealth.  They 
cannot  be  ignorant  that  the  most  clearly 
marked  line  of  social  progress  over  the  whole 
world  is  coincident  with  the  line  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  ;  that  wherever  true  religion  lias  had 
free  access  to  the  centres  of  human  action,  a 
palpable  advance  has  been  made  in  knowledge, 
liberty,  and  refinement ;  while  poverty,  in- 
justice, and  licentiousness,  which  are  the 
ulcere  of  a  depraved  society,  have  in  that 
degree  been  checked  and  healed.  They 
must  understand  that  honesty  is  the  grand 
necessity  of  the  world  at  this  time,  m  its 
polities  as  well  as  its  theology,  in  its  com- 
merce as  well  as  its  science.  Let  these  things 
bo  understood  by  the  leaders  of  American 
thought,  and  wo  cannot  but  anticipate  a 
proud  fnturc  for  their  country.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject of  just  congratulation  to  England  that  her 
children  have  stamped  their  character  on  a  vast 
continent,  and  that  instead  of  discontented 
colonies  subjected  to  her  caprice,  she 
can  now  point  to  a  great  people,  with  all  the 
best  lifo  of  the  ancient  nations  throbbing  in 
their  veins,  flourishing  exactly  in  proportion 
to  their  freedom,  and  trained,  through  all 
their  bloody  disasters  which  almost  threaten- 
ed to  ruin  their  work,  to  build  a  stronger 
rampart,  and  to  reclaim  a  broader  shore  for 
posterity.  The  interests  of  humanity  demand 
that  a  nation  so  strong  in  all  the  material 
elements  of  civilization,  and  manifesting 
such  an  impetuous  disregard  of  limit  and 
degree  in  all  its  enterprises,  should  be  equally 
strong  in  its  intelligence  and  its  Christianity. 


Art.  II. — Report  from  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion oh  International  Coinage.  1868. 

Although  during  the  deplorable  struggle 
between  Germany  and  France  public  attention 
has  been  of  necessity  mainly  directed  to  the 
conflict,  yet  it  is  impossible,  for  many  reasons, 
to  do  otherwise  than  regret  this  concentration 
of  interest.  The  last  session  of  our  Parlia- 
ment was  fertile  to  an  unusual  degree  in 
measures  of  public  utility  and  importance  ; 
bnt  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  diffi- 
culties incurred  by  several  of  these  measures 
in  their  passage  through  both  nouses  would 
have  been  greatly  enhanced  had  the  engross- 
ing events  which  have  recently  agitated  all 
Europe  occurred  at  the  time.  The  only  satis- 
faction which  can  be  obtained  in  contemplat- 
ing, even  from  a  distance,  the  misery  inflict- 
ed on  such  countless  thousands,  arises  from 
the  hope  that  when  the  last  echoes  of  the 


strife  have  faded  away,  a  peace,  firm  and 
durable— durable  because  based  on  sound 
principles — may  link  together  those  nations 
who  are  now  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
struggle.  Till  this  is  the  case,  the  evils 
arising  from  the  war  will  not  be  confined  to 
those  actually  engaged  in  it  Moanwhile,  it 
is  really  no  slight  misfortune  that  many  sub- 
jects, not  unimportant  to  the  country,  should 
fail  to  obtain  the  attention  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  received,  in  consequence  of 
the  superior  interest  of  the  central  European 
crisis.  « 

Professor  Jevons'  remarks  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Liver- 
pool, on  the  manner  in  which  points  of  im- 
portance were  thus  swamped,  will  not  readily 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  them. 
Among  other  subjects,  the  Professor  in- 
stanced that  of  an  international  coinage, 
which,  after  having  received  considerable 
and  careful  attention,  had  receded  for  a 
time  from  that  prominonce  which  it  de- 
served. 

In  this  country,  tho  question  has  been 
considered  from  two  points  of  view — the 
one  taken  by  those  who  are  desirous  to 
adopt  a  universal  system  of  coinage,  as  well 
as  a  universal  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures ;  the  other,  by  those  who  are  aware  of 
the  present  and  increasing  deterioration  of 
the  gold  coinage  of  the  country,  arising 
from  the  number  of  coins  deficient  in  full 
weight  which  are  now  in  circulation. 

Neither  of  these  points  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  activo  mind  of  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Right  Hon. 
R.  Lowe).  Ho  has  become  aware  that  many 
of  the  gold  coins  now  in  circulation  arc  be- 
low the  legal  tender  weight;  that  the  op- 
portunity of  a  considerable  re-coinage  might 
be  made  use  of  to  assimilate  the  weight  of 
gold  in  the  sovereign  to  that  contained  in 
twenty-five  francs,  and  that  in  doing  this 
tho  expense  incurred  in  the  coinage  of  gold 
might,  by  means  of  a  seigniorage,  be  spared 
to  the  country. 

To  explain  these  points,  it  will  bo  well,  in 
the  first  place,  to  refer  to  a  report  of  the 
then  Master  of  tho  Mint,  and  Colonel  Smith, 
late  Master  of  the  Calcutta  Mint,  in  reply  to 
the  question  put  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — 

'  What  would  it  cost  first  to  manufacture  a 
sovereign,  and  afterwards  to  keep  it  in  good  con- 
dition for  all  time  ?  The  coin  is  always  losing 
weight  by  wear,  while  it  passes  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  ends  by  becoming  light  (after  three- 
quarters  of  a  grain  of  gold  have  been  lost),  and 
is  no  longer  current  Tho  individual  piece  has 
thus  a  limited  existence,  and  must  be  with- 
drawn and  replaced  by  a  new  sovereign  of  full 
weight;  that,  again,  by  another  in  due  time; 
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and  so  on.  Now,  for  what  present  payment 
could  this  succession  be  maintained  ?  What  is 
the  contract  price  to  cover  the  first  construc- 
tion, and  all  future  restoration  ?'  * 

To  put  it  in  another  shape.  The  person 
who  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  convert  his 
gold  bullion  into  coin,  according  to  this 
plan,  is  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  manufac- 
ture, and  is  also  called  upon  to  contribute  to 
a  reserve  fund,  by  means  of  which  the 
natural  deterioration  of  the  coin  he  has 
caused  to  be  put  into  circulation  is  to  be 
provided  f»r. 

The  coinage  of  gold  in  this  country  is — 
and  it  is  well  to  explain  this  point  at  the 
outset — entirely  gratuitous  as  far  as  the  Go- 
vernment is  concerned.  That  is  to  say,  any 
person  possessing  gold  bullion  of  the  re- 
quired purity  of  standard,  may,  if  ho 
chooses,  take  that  bullion  to  the  Mint  And, 
in  due  time,  tho  officers  of  the  Mint  will  re- 
turn him — weight  for  weight — an  equal 
quantity  of  gold  coin.  In  due  time,  how- 
ever, means  in  practice,  a  considerable  de- 
lay ;  and  delay  in  money  matters  means  loss 
of  interest.  Hence,  it  arises,  that  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  no  private  person 
takes  gold  bullion  to  be  coined,  himself. 
But  he  carries  it  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
Now,  that  great  corporation,  among  other 
duties  to  the  State,  has  this  particular 
charge.  It  is  bound  to  buy  all  gold  bullion 
of  standard  fineness  offered  to  it,  at  the  rate 
of  £3  17s.  9d.  per  oz.  Theso  payments  are 
made  in  bank  notes ;  and  as  bank  notes  are 
immediately  exchangeable  for  sovereign?, 
the  result  is,  that  any  one  possessing  gold 
bullion  of  the  Mint  standard,  can  at  once 
and  immediately  turn  that  bullion  into  gold 
coins  for  the  slight  cost  of  l$d.  peroz.,  or 
something  less  than  £d.  for  every  sovereign. 
This  is  really  buying  a  sovereign  at  cost 
price,  for  the  mere  manufacture  of  a  sove- 
reign cost*  fully  a  |d.,  as  will  bo  mentioned 
further  on.  What  is  more,  the  payment, 
small  as  it  is,  docs  not  accrue  to  the  Go- 
vernment, but  is  retained  by  tho  Bank  of 
England,  and  is  considered  as  being  only 
sufficient  to  compensate  that  institution  for 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  operation, 
including  the  loss  of  time,  and  consequent 
Ioks  of  interest  incurred.  No  provision  is 
made  to  include  the  loss  by  wear,  which, 
though  imperceptible  at  the  moment,  ac- 
cumulates in  process  of  time  to  a  large 
amount     Investigation    shows   that  100 


♦  Import  adtlresmxl  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  by  tin?  Master  or  the  Mint,  and  Colo- 
nel Smith,  late  Master  of  the  Calcutta  Mint,  on  the 
mintagv  necessary  to  cover  the  expenses  of  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  the  gold  currency. 
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sovereigns  lose  8d.  a  year  by  fair  usage.  If 
the  amount  of  British  gold  coin  in  circula- 
tion amounts,  as  it  is  supposed  to  do,  to 
eighty  millions,  sixty-eight  being  whole 
sovereigns,  and  twelve  millions  iu  halves, 
the  annual  loss  would  amount  to  £35,000 
from  deterioration  due  to  wear  alone.  The 
charge  for  manufacturing  sovereigns  is  not 
high  when  all  tltat  has  to  bo  dono  is  taken 
into  consideration.  Great  precautions  have 
to  be  taken  in  the  process  to  secure  the 
needful  quality.  Each  bar  has  to  be  brought 
to  the  required  standard.  Careful  assays  are 
made,  and  great  exactness  in  the  weight  of 
each  coin  is,  of  course,  essential.  AH  these 
points  cannot  be  attended  to  without  con- 
siderable expense.  Again,  the  great  amount 
of  valuable  property  in  the  shape  of  coin 
and  bullion  necessitates  vigilant  watching. 
Hie  total  charge  is  estimated  at  ^d.  each 
sovereign.  Half  sovereigns  are,  in  propor- 
tion to  value,  more  expensive  to  strike  than 
sovereigns.  They  also  wear  more  rapidly. 
This  arises  from  greater  rapidity  of  circula- 
tion, and  also  from  tho  fact  that,  weight  for 
weight,  each  half  sovereign  presents  a 
greater  surface  for  abrasion  than  a  sovereign. 
After  making  careful  calculations,  the  Master 
of  the  Mint  aud  Colonel  Smith  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  a  chargo  of  £l  13s.  6d. 
for  every  £100  coined  would  be  sufficient  to 
cover  all  expenses.  That  is  to  say,  that  if 
an  arrangement  were  made  with  a  contractor 
to  undertake  to  manage  the  Mint,  and  to 
keep  the  gold  coinage  in  good  repair,  he 
would  require,  to  hold  him  harmless  from 
loss,  to  bo  paid  about  £1  13s.  6d.  for  every 
£100  in  the  average  proportion  of  sovereigns 
and  half  *  sovereigns  put  into  circulation. 
And  this  sum  is  at  the  present  time  lost  to 
the  community. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  manner  in  which 
public  questions  are  handled  in  this  coun- 
try, that  throughout  the  report,  to  which  is 
attached  tho  name  of  an  official  in  such  high 
place  as  that  of  the  late  Master  of  the  Miut 
continual  reference  is  made  to  the  investiga- 
tions, not  of  a  public  officer,  but  of  Mr. 
Jevons,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
Owen's  College,  Manchester.  Mr.  Jevons, 
being  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  condition 
of  the  gold  currency,  made  inquiries  of 
bankers  and  other  suitable  persons  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  requesting 
them 

1  to  take  one  or  two  hundred  pounds  in  sove- 
reigns, and  half  the  amount  in  half-sovereigns, 
from  gold  received  in  tho  ordinary  course  of 
business,  and  to  cause  tho  number  of  coins  of 
each  date  to  be  counted  and  stated.  The  aid 
thus  requested  was  furnished  with  a  readiness 
which  I  had  no  right  to  expect  and  which  I 
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cannot  sufficiently  acknowledge.  Not  a  few  ! 
gentlemen,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  my 
purpo.»e,  procured  very  extensive  returns,  and 
the  Hnal  result  wan,  that  this  kind  of  census  of 
the  gold  coinage  was  extended  over  one-sixth  of 
a  million  of  coins,  thus  composed : 

Number  of  sovereigns  enumerated   90,474 

Number  of  half  -sovereigns  enumerated .  75,036 

Total  number!  165,510 

4  At  least  one  gold  coin  in  every  huiidrcd  now 
existing  in  this  country  was,  on  the  average, 
enumerated ;  and,  as  there  were  321  separate 
returns  received  from  213  distinct  towns  or  lo- 
calities, including  almost  every  place  of  com- 
mercial importance,  it  may  be  allowed,  I  think, 
that  sufficient  data  were  acquired  for  deter- 
mining the  average  character  of  the  circula- 
tion. '—Journal  of  the  Statistical  Soruty,  vol. 
xxxi.,  p.  439. 

Mr.  Jevons'  inquiry  was,  as  lie  describes 
it,  made  in  a  private  manner,  but  it  was,  be- 
yond question,  conducted  most  efficiently 
and  thoroughly.  And  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  haa  rather  under-estimated 
than  over-estimated  the  case  when  he  states, 
that  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  sovereigns 
and  02  per  cent,  of  the  half-sovereigns  now 
in  circulation  in  the  country  are  lighter  than 
the  legal  standard.  If  this  statement  ap- 
pears excessive  to  any  one,  ho  can  easily 
verify  it  for  himself.  He  has  only  to  go  to 
his  banker,  in  whatever  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  he  may  reside,  and  ask  him  to 
provide  out  of  tho  gold  in  his  till — out  of 
the  ordinary  circulation  of  the  locality — 100 
sovereigns  'of  full  weight  Then,  if  he  in- 
quires how  many  sovereigns  liavc  been 
picked  over  to  obtain  this  number,  he  will — 
within  those  reasonable  limits  of  variation 
which  every  similar  calculation  is  liable  to — 
find  that  Mr.  Jevons'  statement  gives  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  ordinary  circulation. 

Hut  Mr.  Lowe,  as  will  have  been  observed, 
did  not  confine  himself  to  the  actual  dete- 
rioration of  the  existing  British  gold  circu- 
lation. His  thought*  took  a  wider  range — 
'  a  coin  which  would  have  the  advantage  of 
an  international  circulation '  occurred  to  him 
as  a  possible  thing — and,  further,  that  the 
British  sovereign,  reduced  to  an  exact  equation 
with  twenty-five  francs  of  gold  coin  of  France, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  &c,  might  be 
such  a  coin.  The  que s'. ion  of  the  desira- 
bility of  an  international  coinage  has  fre- 
quently been  discussed.  From  some  of  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made  on  Mr. 
Lowe's  speech,  it  might  have  been  imagined 
to  be  only  a  recent  idea.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  Much  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  point  in  1851.  The  difficulty 
then  experienced  in  comparing  the  value  of 
the  articles  produced  in  different  countries 
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and  shown  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  naturally 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  coinage  common  to 
all  nations.  The  International  Statistical 
Congress  then  took  the  matter  up  at  their 
meetings  at  Brussels,  in  1853,  and  at  Paris, 
in  1855,  and  at  London,  in  1860.  This  last- 
named  meeting  was  held  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  his 
address  on  its  opening  was  the  last  public 
speech  delivered  by  him.  In  it  are  to  be 
found  these  words,  which  show  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  question  of  international 
coinage  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
Prince  : — '  The  different  weights,  measures, 
and  currencies,  in  which  different  statistics 
are  expressed,  cause  further  difficulties  and 
impediments.  Suggestions  with  regard  to 
the  removal  of  these  have  been  made  at 
former  meetings,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  re- 
newed.' Before  this  meeting  separated,  an 
international  commission  was  formed  to  re- 
port on  the  question.  Further  consideration 
was  given  to  it  at  Berlin,  in  1803.  In  De- 
cember, 1805,  the  idea  was  put  into  prac- 
tice. A  formal  convention  was  entered  into 
by  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  ; 
and  those  four  countries  established  an  in- 
ternational currency  among  themselves.  The 
French  Government  followed  up  the  subject 
by  giving  official  notice  of  this  convention, 
inviting  this  country,  with  many  others,  to 
send  commissioners  to  attend  a  conference 
'  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  the 
best  means  of  securing  a  common  basis  for 
tho  adoption  of  a  general  international 
coinage.' 

'  The  Conference  was  attended  by  thirty- 
three  delegates,  representing  twenty  different 
countries,  viz.  : — Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria.  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece, 
Italy,  Netherlands.  Portugal,  Prussia,  Ilussia, 
S|«in,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  Tur- 
key, United  States,  Wurtemburg.' 

4  The  delegates  were  not  authorized  in  any 
way  to  bind  their  respective  countries,  but 
they  voted  according  to  their  own  opinions.' 

•  »  •  •  •  • 

'  Great  value  seems  to  be  attached  to  tho  co- 
operation of  Kngland  in  any  measure  of  this 
description.  Kngland  has  been  forward  in 
urging  tho  policy  of  free  trade  upon  Conti- 
nental nations ;  and  while  her  joining  in  any 
movement  originated  abroad  for  promoting  and 
facilitating  commercial  intercourse  would  be 
most  favourably  received,  and  would  increase 
her  influence  among  them,  her  declining  alto- 
gether to  enter  upon  it  might  appear  to  be  in- 
consistent with  her  general  conduct  upon  such 
questions.' 

'The  recommendations  of  the  Conference 
may  be  shortly  stated  to  be : 

'  I.    The  adoption  of  a  single  gold  standard. 

4 1 1.  The  adoption  of  as  the  proportion 
of  fine  gold  in  the  coins. 
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4  III.  That  all  gold  coins  hereafter  struck 
in  any  of  the  countries  which  are  parties  to  the 
Convention,  should  be  either  of  the  value  of 
five  francs  or  multiples  of  that  stun. 

*  IV.  That  a  gold  coin  of  the  value  of 
twenty-five  francs  should  be  struck  by  such 
countries  as  prefer  it,  and  be  admitted  as  an 
international  coin. 

'In  other  countries  steps  have  been  taken 
with  a  view  to  promote  a  general  international 
coinage. 

****** 

•  A  Dill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  altering  the  value  of 
the  American  coinage,  so  as  to  assimilate  it  to 
that  of  the  Convention  of  1865  ;  and  we  have 
received  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  recommend- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  measure,  with  certain 
amendments  ;  together  with  a  report  also  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate,  adverse  to  the  passing  of 
the  Bill.  • 

'  A  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament  for  the  regulation  of  the  cur- 
rency of  that  country,  in  which  provision  is 
made  for  the  adoption  by  Canada  of  the  system 
of  the  Convention,  in  the  event  of  the  measure 
al>ovc  referred  to  becoming  law  in  the  United 
States. 

'  Another  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Congress  of  tho  United  States,  in  order  to  as- 
similnta  the  coinage  to  that  of  this  country, 
making  the  half  eagle  equal  to  our  sovereign*. 

'  The  Federal  Parliament  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation  has  passed  a  resolution  de- 
claring necessary  the  adoption  of  a  decimal 
monetary  system. 

'  Finally,  we  have  received  a  communication 
from  the  Foreign  Office,  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  Government  of  Sweden  have  proposed 
to  strike  a  gold  coin  equivalent  to  ten  francs, 
and  further  to  coin  pieces  of  twenty-five  francs 
as  soon  as  such  a  coin  shall  be  struck  in 
France/ — Report  from  the  Royal  Commiuion 
on  International  Coinage,  1868. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  recently 
given  notice  of  being  willing  to  join  the  Con- 
vention (Nov.,  1869],  and  the  pattern  pieces 
of  the  twenty-five  franc  coin  have  already 
been  struck  at  the  Paris  mint. 

This  brief  resume  of  what  has  actually 
been  done  by  several  other  nations,  suffices 
of  itself  to  show  that  the  question  deserves, 
as  Mr.  Lowe  has  stated  in  Parliament,  very 
careful  consideration. 

Four  nations,  with  more  than  sixty-six 
millions  of  in  habitants,  already  possess  an 
international  coinage.  That  is  to  say,  any 
merchant  in  tho  furthest  poiut  to  which  the 
(Convention  extends  knows  at  once,  if  ho 
takes  up  a  paper  with  the  prices  current  at 
Paris,  Marseilles  Bordeaux,  or  any  of  the 
great  centres  of  commerce,  what  those  prices 
mean,  and  how  nearly  they  correspond  with 
his  own.  Other  tuitions  besides  France,  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland,  Italy,  are  prepared  to  join 
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|  in  this  uniform  coinage.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  sixty-six  millions  may  be  more  than 
donbled  shortly.  Will  it  not  be  a  great  dis- 
advantage to  the  thirty  or  thirty-two  millions 
inhabiting  these  islands  to  be  outside  this 
great  confederation  t 

The  values  of  the  gold  in  the  pound  ster- 
ling and  in  twenty-five  francs  approximate 
very  closely.  To  enable  this  country  to  join 
the  confederation,  it  would  be  needful  for 
the  values  to  be  equalized.  This  must  be 
done  in  one  of  two  ways. 

Either  the  amount  of  gold  contained  in 
the  proposed  coin  of  twenty-five  francs 
must  be  increased  by  twenty  centimes  to 
make  it  the  equivalent  of  the  English  full- 
weight  sovereign.  Or,  the  weight  of  gold 
in  the  English  sovereign  must  be  diminished 
to  make  it  equal  to  that  contained  in  the  25- 
franc  piece.  The  Royal  Commissioners  on 
International  Coinage  appear  to  have  enter- 
tained an  aspiration — it  can  hardly  be  termed 
a  hope — that  the  former  plan  would  be 
adopted ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  looked  for. 
The  inconvenience  to  the  nations  who  have 
already  joined  the  Convention  would  be  so 
great  as  to  preclude  the  idea.  The  other 
alternative  alone  practically  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  amounts  to  thi« :  that  2d.  in 
value  should  be  taken  out  of  every  sovereign. 
But  to  do  this  without  due  compensation 
would  be  to  alter  every  existing  contract. 
A  seigniorage  to  be  charged  on  all  bullion 
taken  to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  is  proposed 
as  a  method  of  bridging  over  this  difficulty. 
To  effect  this  such  a  charge  or  seigniorage 
would  have  to  be  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  bullion  subtracted  from  each  sovereign. 

It  is  desirable  to  trace  out  what  effect 
such'a  charge  would  have.    It  would  be — 

'  tantamount  to  an  enhancement  of  the  pur- 
chasing value  of  the  coinage  in  the  country  of 
its  currency.  It  immediately  augments  the 
value  of  tho  coinage  as  expressed  in  its  ex- 
change value  for  bullion,  unless  the  weight  of 
pure  metal  in  the  coinage  be  simultaneously 
reduced  to  tho  same  extent  as  the  amount  of 
the  seigniorage.  The  following  may  serve  as 
a  test  example,  and  avoid  the  necessity  for  the 
use  of  fractions : — "  What  would  bo  the  effect 
of  a  seigniorage  of  1  per  cent  in  a  country 
where  it  is  imposed  for  the  first  time  T*  ft 
would  be  this :  that  whilst  the  pieces  of  cur- 
rent coin  before  the  imposition  of  the  seignior- 
age were  exactly  worth  their  weight  in  un- 
coined bullion  of  the  same  intrinsic  fineness, 
thoy  would,  after  its  imposition,  be  worth  1 
per  cent  more  than  their  weight  in  bullion  of 
the  like  standard.'— Mr.  HendriW  EtiiUnce, 
Royal  Commiuion  on  International  Coinage, 
p.  H2. 

The  sovereign,  thus  diminished  in  weight, 
would  still  possess  exactly  the  same  purchaa- 
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ing  power — within  the  limits  of  the  country 
— as  it  previously  had.  Beyond  those  limits, 
n*  shown  by  the  practice  of  the  French  mint 
authorities,  it  would  still  retain  its  vnlue.  It 
would  not  be,  as  the  present  sovereign  now 
is,  undervalued  in  consequence  of  the  mint 
charges  of  other  nations. 

An  objection  may  be,  and  has  already 
been,  made  to  the  alteration — that  such  a 
change  would  be  unfair  to  all  those  creditors 
who  had  made  contractu  in  the  old  coin,  and 
would  be  repaid  in  the  new.  This  objection 
is  sufficiently  disj>oscd  of  by  the  fact  that, 
as  mentioned  before,  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  new  coiu  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
old. 

If  any  doubt  existed,  a  further  security 
might  be  given  under  all  circumstances,  by 
adopting  the  plan  recommended  by  Colonel 
Smith,  the  late  Master  of  the  Calcutta  Mint. 
His  proposal  is,  '  that  the  new  sovereign 
*hall  be  changeable  for  gold  bullion  at  the 
present  price.'  This  would  cause  the  value 
of  the  new  coin  to  remain  equal  with  that  of 
the  present  coin,  exactly  as  the  value  of  the 
existing  silver  coinage  is  maintained.  The 
present  shilling,  even  when  of  full  weight, 
is  by  no  means  worth  its  weight  in  the  metal 
of  which  it  is  made.  The  pound  troy  of 
standard  silver  is,  and  has  been  in  England, 
since  LSI  7,  coined  into  sixty -six  shillings. 
The  value  of  the  shilling,  thus  debased,  is 
maintained  at  the  proper  level  by  the  coin 
being  limited,  as  a  legal  tender,  to  42s.  by 
talo.  The  result  is  obvious.  Silver  of  the 
vnlue  of  something  like  18s.  docs  service  for 
20s.  What  is  more,  this  has  bceti  the  case 
for  years,  and  no  one  has  ever  been  injured 
by  it.  And  the  same  effect  would  surely 
follow  if  Colonel  Smith's  plan  were  carried  1 
out.  If  the  holder  of  100  sovereigns  were 
to  desire  to  convert  them  into  gold,  he 
would  take  them  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
who  would  give,  as  now,  a  certain  quantity 
of  bar  gold  of  standard  fineness,  at  -£3  17s. 
lOJd.  per  uz.  The  sovereign  would,  to  a 
certain  extent,  become  a  4  token '  coin  ;  that 
is  to  say,  each  sovereign  would,  as  the  shil- 
ling is  now,  be  worth  something  less  than 
the  stamped  value.  But  it  would,  within 
the  limits  of  the  convention,  that  is,  within 
the  limits  of  the  civilized  world,  be  current 
exactly  to  the  extent  of  its  nominal  value; 
and  any  one  desiring  to  employ  it  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Convention  would  be  I 
placed  in  exactly  the  position  in  which  he  is  ' 
now,  bv  simply  taking  hi*  gold  coins  to  the 
Bank  of  England  and  exchanging  them  for  ( 
bar  gold.  A  further  advantage  would  arise 
from  this  diminution  in  weight  of  the  sove- 
reign. As  the  sovereign  is  worth  a  fraction 
over  ten  rupees  in  India,  it  follows  that  the 
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internationalization  of  the  English  sovereign, 
and  the  reducing  it  by  about  twopence,  to 
make  it  equal  with  twenty-five  francs  or  five 
dollars,  would  immediately  rectify  the  pre- 
sent difference  between  the"  British  sovereign 
and  the  10-rupec  piece;  and  the  rupee,  the 
British  florin,  and  the  Australian  florin 
would,  in  the  international  scheme  of  coin- 
age, ultimately  become  absolutely  identical, 
so  far  at  least  as  gold  coinage  is  concerned.* 
Any  alteration  of -coin  in  so  backward  a 
country  as  India  would  have  to  be  introduc- 
ed with  great  caution ;  but  the  advantage 
of  assimilating  the  currency  to  that  of  this 
country  cannot  bo  doubted.  There  are 
great  disadvantages  in  allowing  coins,  nearly 
identical  in  value,  to  circulate  together ;  and 
if  the  'sovereign  '  remains  at  the  present  value, 
what  Mr.  Jevons  anticipates  may  not  be  un- 
likely to  happen.* 

'  It  is  only  necessary  for  the  Continental  na- 
tions and  the  United  States  to  issue,  as  is  al- 
ready proposed,  a  piece  of  twenty-five  francs  in 
order  to  supplant  the  sovereign;  for,  as  the 
new  coin  would  have  the  value  of  a  well-worn 
sovereign,  it  would  soon  be  accepted  equally 
with  the  sovereign  in  all  foreign  countries  and 
our  colonics,  if  not  at  home.  At  the  same 
time,  the  difference  of  value  bcin(r  about  2d.  in 
the  pound,  would  ensure  the  melting  of  all  new 
sovereigns  in  preference.  Thus,  however  many 
sovereigns  arc  coined,  wo  should  never  succeed 
in  dislodging  the  25-franc  piece  from  circula- 
tion. More  even  than  at  present  our  British 
Mints  would  perform  the  labours  of  the  Da- 
naTdes,  ever  pouring  forth  new  and  beautiful 
coin,  at  once  to  disappear  into  the  bullion  deal- 
er's crucible.  The  sovereign  would  be  an 
evanescent  coin,  constantly  liable  to  be  re- 
coined  with  the  permanent  impress  of  a  foreign 
mint  Common  sense,  as  well  as  invariable 
experience,  tells  us  that  we  must  be  worsted  in 
this  contest  of  the  heavier  and  the  lighter 
coin.'— ProftMor  Jetond'Pmper  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Statiitical  Society,  vol.  xxxl,  p.  42V. 

The  extent  of  the  populations  employing 
the  20- franc  piece  as  their  principal  gold 
coin,  has  already  been  mrutioncd.  Some 
persons  may  sav.  4  It  is  true  these  nation;, 
more  than  doulilc  in  number  the  persons 
whose  basis  of  accounts  is  the  pound  ster- 
ling; but  still  there  may  be  more  "sove- 
reigns" in  existence  than  20-franc  pieces.' 
Now,  it  is  by  no  means  as  easy  to  enumer- 
ate the  coins  in  a  country  as  to  make  a  cen- 
sus of  the  inhabitants.  You  may  count  the 
dwellers  in  the  poorest  hovel  But  yon 
cannot  count  the  coins  hidden  under  the 
hearth,  or  in  the  end  of  the  stocking. 

It  i*.  however,  by  no  means  clear  that  the 
amount  of  British  gold  coin  in  existence  i-> 

•  Mr.  Hendrik.1  Evidence  before  the  Unral 
Commission. 
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as  much  as*  that  circulated  by  several  other 
nations.  Sovereigns,  so  far  from  preponde- 
rating, appear  to  be  in  an  absolute  minority. 
At  the  Paris  Conference  of  1887,  the 
amounts  of  tho  gold  coinage  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, France,  and  the  United  States  were 
stated  as  follows  : — 

France,  from  1793  to  1860,  of  tho 

value  of  £2(12, 444,1  60 

Groat  Britain,  1810  to  1806   187,068,290 

United  States,  1792  to  1806   109,107,818* 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  state  with 
certainty  what  proportion  of  coins  struck  at 
any  mint  at  any  time  remain  in  existence 
afterwards.  Some  coins  arc  called  in,  some 
arc  lost,  others  find  their  way  to  the  melt- 
ing-pot :  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many 
continue  to  circulate.  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain,  that  whatever  casualties  of  this 
nature  any  coins  are  exposed  to,  British 
coins  feel  to  tho  fullest  extent.  Tho  rapidity 
of  circulation  in  Great  Britain  tends  to  great 
deterioration  from  wear  and  tear.  The  ab- 
sence of  seigniorage  causes  our  coinage  to  be 
relatively  undervalued  in  proportion  to  other 
gold  coiii&f  Even  supposing  British  coins 
to  remain  current  as  long  as  thoso  of  other 
nations,  they  arc  ccrtaiuly  less  numerous. 
They  are  probably  far  less  frequently  hoard- 
ed. The  coinage  returns  from  1 851  to  1866 
inclusive  show  the  relative  proportions  even 
more  clearly  than  the  earlier  statements. 
Our  Mint  was  less  fertile  during  that  time, 
than  either  the  Mints  of  France  or  the 
United  States. 

YEARS  1851  TO  1806. 

Great  Britain  struck  in  gold  coins. £91,000,000 

The  United  States  131,600,000 

France  197,400,000 


420,000,000 

The  amount  of  gold  coin  in  a  country  is 
very  far  from  being  an  indication,  either  of 
its  wealth  or  of  its  business  transactions  ; 
but  these  figures  suffice  to  show  that  tho 
sovereign  does  not  hold  the  pre-eminence  fre- 
quently ascribed  to  it.  Even  if  the  proceeds 
of  the  Sydney  Mint  are  added  in,  the  sove- 
reign will  still  be  found  in  the  minority. 
The  Sydney  Mint  was  established  in  1855. 
The  coinage  has  been  as  follows : — 

Average 

Years.  Coinage,  per  annum. 
7  years  1855  to  1861  £  8,438,162  £1,205,451 
5    "     1862  to  1866    11,889,888  2,377,067 

£20,828,000 

*  Retort  from  tho  Royal  Commission  on. In- 
ternational Coinnjre. 

t  This  Is  shown  hv  tho  tariff  price  of  tho  Bri- 
ti»h  sovereign  at  the  Paris  Mint,  mentioned  at 
1>.  21. 


And  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  all  these 
Australian  sovereigns  are  in  circulation  now. 
An  imperfection  in  the  process  of  refining 
incident  on  carrying  on  that  operation  in  a 
new  country,  left  a  certain  portion  of  silver 
at  all  events  in  the  earlier  mintages,  and 
this  circumstance  is  believed  to  have  made 
these  coins  favourites  with  the  4  inciters.* 
Sir  A.  Donaldson,  formerly  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, and  Colonial  Treasurer  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales,  gave  evidoncc 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  tho  Sydney  Branch  Mint, 
appointed  in  1862  ;  and,  after  stating  that  he 
believed  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Australian  sovereigns  have  roached  England, 
added,  '  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  they 
all  find  their  way  to  the  refiner.'  Mr.  W. 
Miller,  of  the  Bank  of  England,  when  ex- 
amined before  the  same  Committee,  '  under- 
stood that  upwards  of  2,000,000  were  sent 
to  this  country  some  time  ago,  and  that  they 
have  beon  melted.'  This  was  before  the 
proclamation  making  these  coins  legal  tender 
in  this  country.  They  have  probably  been 
less  frequently  melted  since  that  proclama- 
tion. But  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the 
whole  twenty  millions  are  still  in  circulation. 
Even  including  all  of  them,  tho  sovereign 
would  not  be  the  preponderating  coin  as  far 
as  number  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Hendriks,  a  very  eminent  statistician, 
who  has  paid  much  attention  to  questions 
connected  with  the  coinage  (vide  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  February  14,  1868), 
has  given  to  the  public  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  bases  his  opinion  that,  although 
the  sovereign  and  the  dollar  may  be  more 
widely  diffused  than  the  Napoleon,  there  are 
now  current  in  the  world  twice  as  many  Na- 
poleons as  sovereigns,  four  times  as  many  as 
half-eagle  or  five-dollar  pieces,  and  about 
one-third  more  than  sovereigns  and  half- 
eagle  pieces  together.  This  writer  has  also 
niado  the  following  calculations,  showing 
the  relative  importance  of  the  United  States, 
England,  and  France,  as  the  chief  manufac- 
turing countries  of  coinage  since  1792. 
The  object  of  the  division  of  the  results  into 
separate  periods  is  to  show  the  altered  con- 
dition since  the  gold  discoveries  iu  Califor- 
nia and  Australia. 


PERCENTAGE    OF  TnB   COINAGE  OF   THE  TO  REE 
NATIONS  TO  THEIR  TOTAL  COINAGE. 

Years  Tear*  Yearn 

nw  to        iKitoum  inttoim. 

United  States  1«H  "  1  ,*t  n '  { 

K..;l«,r.l  ft**  


France 


Si 
100 


:» 

100 


In  further  commenting,  in  the  pages  of 
the  E:onomist,  on  these  statistics,  Mr.  Hen- 
driks observes : — 
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4  It  thus  appears  that  whilst  England  coined 
48  J  per  cent,  or  nearly  one-half,  of  the  grand 
total  from  1702  to  1861,  her  proportion  has 
fallen  from  the  first  place  to  the  last,  in  the 
subsequent  period  1851  to  1866,  her  fresh 
coinage  baying  therein  sunk  to  2l\  per  cent, 
or  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total.  The 
proportion  for  France  was  88  per  cent  in  the 
first  period,  and  47  per  cent  in  the  second. 
From  the  second  place  she  thus  moved  to  the 
first  But  the  advance  of  the  United  States 
was  equally  marked,  and  from  the  smallest 
proportion,  18J  per  cent  in  the  period  1792  to 
1851,  there  was  an  increase  to  81|  per  cent,  or 
to  the  second  place,  in  the  period  1851  to 
1866. 

•  The  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Ame- 
rican Treasury  for  1868  gives  more  recent  sta- 
tistics, namely,  for  the  years  ended  80th  June, 
1867  and  1868.  These  show  a  gold  coinage  of 
about  forty  million  dollars  in  1867,  and  of 
about  twenty-four  million  dollars  in  1868. 
But  in  England,  in  1867,  the  gold  coined  was 
actually  less  than  half  a  million  sterling,  or 
under  two  and  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  in 
American  coin.  And  in  1868  the  English  Mint 
turned  out  only  £1,658,884  sterling,  or  about 
eight  million  dollars'  worth  in  American  coin. 
The  gold  coinage  of  France  has  also  declined 
below  the  rate  of  fresh  production  in  America. 
Thus  America  is  rapidly  attaining  the  first 
place  as  a  gold  coining  country.  And  it  will 
be  a  question  for  future  time  to  solve,  whether 
the  English  and  Australian  Mints,  in  their 
united  working,  will  exceed  the  manufacture 
by  the  United  States'  Mints  at  Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco,  and  Denver.' 

As  some  persons  may  say, '  Other  nations 
need  a  larger  gold  coinage  than  we  do,  be- 
cause their  paper  money  and  banking  sys- 
tems are  not  like  ours ;  but  their  coinage  is 
no  proof  of  the  extent  of  their  business  trans- 
actions,' it  is  best  to  mention  that  the  united 
export  and  import  trade  of  the  European 
countries  alone,  who  have  already  joined  the 
Monetary  Convention,  or  have  signed  preli- 
minary treaties  of  adherence  thereto,  amounts 
to  no  less  than  five  hundred  million  pounds 
sterling  per  annnm  at  the  present  time,  or  to 
nearly  one-fourth  more  than  the  aggregate 

Trts  and  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
will  now  be  desirable  to  mention  the 
charges  made  for  coining,  or  seigniorage,  at 
the  principal  mints.  In  England  no  charge 
is  made ;  out  the  l$d  paid  to  the  Bank  on 
each  ounce  of  standard  gold  bullion,  amounts 
to  about  0*1605  (say  8s.  2^d.)  per  cent  In 
Franco  it  is  different  When  gold  is  carried 
to  the  mint  there,  coin  is  returned  for  it, 
with  a  ccrtaiu  deduction.  This  deduction  is 
about  \  per  cent  Beyond  this  there  is 
some  delay,  practically,  before  the  coin  is 
returned.  On  an  average  the  loss  of  interest 
on  the  money,  caused  by  this  delay,  amounts 
to  about  }  per  cent    Altogether,  the  charge 


is  about  1  per  cent,  or  more  than  six  times 
the  charge  now  made  in  England.  In  Prus- 
sia the  charge  is  £  per  cent,  and  the  delay  is 
about  the  same  as  in  Paris.  In  America  and 
India  it  is  about  the  same.* 

It  appears  from  these  statements  that  there 
is  nearly  a  universal  consensus  of  practice  in 
charging  a  seigniorage.  There  is  also  a 
nearly  universal  consensus  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  leading  authorities  in  political 
economy  (such  as  Adam  Smith  and  J.  8. 
Mill)  that  such  a  seigniorage,  when  moderate, 
really  enhances  the  value  of  the  coin  to  the 
extent  of  the  charge.  If,  therefore,  this  opi- 
nion is  correct,  it  follows  that  the  gold  corn- 
age  of  England,  where  no  charge  is  made, 
will  be  depreciated — that  is,  will  not  obtain 
its  real  value  in  those  countries  where  a 
charge  is  made.  It  is  not  difficult  to  show 
that  this  is  tho  case  in  France ;  and  if  in  one 
couutry  where  a  seigniorage  is  charged,  it 
follows,  of  course,  in  all  of  them. 

A  British  sovereign  of  full  weight  contains 
about  equal  intrinsic  quantities  of  pure  gold 
with  twenty-five  francs  twenty  centimes. 

*  But  it  does  not  follow  that  even  a  full-weight 
sovereign  is  more  valuable,  either  in  a  mathe- 
matical or  in  a  commercial  sense,  than  twenty- 
five  francs  of  gold  coin,  when  it  is  conveyed  to 
a  country  within  the  operation  of  the  Monetary 
Convention  of  December,  1865.  There  the 
sovereign  ceases  to  be  coin,  and  is  nothing 
more  than  bullion ;  ami,  as  bullion,  is  subject 
to  a  seigniorage  or  mint-charge,  when  converted 
into  coin.  And  as,  in  the  countries  in  question, 
twenty -five  francs  twenty  centimes  of  bullion 
are,  on  the  average,  equal  to  only  twenty -five 
francs  of  coin,  the  sovereign  is  practically 
"  valuable  "  only  as  twenty-five  francs.'— Royal 
Commusion  on  International  Coinage.  Evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Hendrikt,  p.  145. 

The  reason  for  this  must  be  that  the 
British  coinage  is  gratuitous.  A  sovereign 
may  be  regarded  from  two  points  of  view — 
as  a  certain  weight  of  gold  of  a  known  fine- 
ness, manufactured  into  a  uniform  shape  by 
the  officials  of  the  mint,  and  as  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm.  At  present  no  charge  is 
made  for  the  process  of  manufacture.  The 
question  to  be  decided  is  this,  Is  the  coin, 
plus  the  process  of  manufacture,  worth  more 
than  the  same  weight  of  gold  before  that 
process  is  performed  ?  It  appears  that  it  is 
even  worth  less  in  France. 

'  The  French  Mint  publishes  a  tariff  jriving  a 
schedule  of  the  coinage  of  each  country,  the 
legal  weight  and  fineness  in  the  country  of  its 
mintage,  and  a  comparative  estimate  of  fine- 
ness according  to  too  French  Mint  tariff  of 


•  (Jolonel  J.  T.  Smith's 
Rojal  Commission. 
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Curettage,  stating  the  value  of  each  coin  per 
ilogramme  and  per  single  piece.' 

If  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  pure  gold 
contained  in  the  sovereign  is  considered,  it 
is  equal  to  25*2079  at  par;  but  the  Mint 
tariff  giving  the  price  of  purchase  makes  it 
only  25-12  at  par,  a  deduction  of  about  nine 
centimes  on  each  sovereign.  In  estimating 
it  thus 

4  The  French  Mint  Commission  and  M.  Do  rand, 
its  Commissioner-General,  practically  admit 
that  current  gold  coin  in  France  is  equal  in  ex- 
change to  its  full  legal  weight  of  bullion,  pltu 
seigniorage.  In  order  to  test  this  with  mathe- 
matical exactness,  we  must  observe  that  a  kilo- 
gramme, i.  1,000  grammes  of  absolutely 
puro  gold  without  deduction  for  seigniorage  or 
mint  charges,  is  worth  8444*4444  francs ;  or, 
teitk  deduction  at  the  rate  of  6  francs  70  cen- 
times, on  8,100  francs,  ft  fine,  the  1,000 
grammes  of  absolutely  pure  gold,  f  }  fine,  are 
worth  3,437  francs.  Then,  at  916  fine,  ri. 
at  the  French  Mint  tariff  of  English  gold  coin 
treated  as  bullion,  the  proportionate  value  of 
the  kilogramme  of  sovereigns,  allowing  for 
seigniorage  or  mint  charge,  comes  out  as  given 
in  the  tariff,  3144*29  francs.  And  thus,  doubt- 
less, the  French  Mint  arrives  at  its  present 
equation  of  25*12  francs  —  1  sovereign.  For 
the  proportion  is,  1,000  gramm**  :  3148*29 
francs  :  :  7  98085  grammes  :  *  —  25  12602 
francs,' — Royal  Commission  on  International 
Coinage.    Mr.  Hendrik*'  Evidence,  p.  146. 

It  appears  by  thia  that  the  pound  sterling 
is  practically  undervalued  2d.  in  Franco; 
one  penny*  about  in  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
the  gold  ;  and  another,  the  cost  of  coining 
the  metal,  including  the  loss  for  delay  in  so 
doing. 

Any  alteration  in  tho  standard  of  the 
coinage  is,  beyond  doubt,  a  measure  which 
should  not  be  carelessly  undertaken.  Those 
opposed  to  such  a  measure  have  stated  that 
the  standard  had  remained  unchanged  in 
this  country  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half.  Great  weight  has  also  been  attributed 
by  some  persons  to  the  resolution  of  tho 
House  of  Commons  of  20th  October,  1896, 
and  passed  again  in  the  same  words  on  the 
12th  June,  1822,  'That  this  House  will  not 
alter  tho  standard  of  the  gold  and  silver 
coins  of  this  kingdom  in  fineness,  weight,  or 
denomination.'  A  solemn  declaration  be- 
yond doubt ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  seve- 
ral changes  have  at  various  times  been  made 
in  the  currency  of  the  realm. 

In  1696,  the  year  of  the  -Resolution' 
silver  was  the  sole  legal  tender. 

In  17)7,  silver  ceased  to  be  the  sole  stan- 
dard, and  the  double,  or  alternative  standard 
of  gold  or  silver,  was  adopted.  This  change 
was  made  under  the  advice  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton. 


In  1774,  silver  was  restricted,  as  a  le^al 
tender,  to  sums  under  £25  by  tale,  ami  abovo 
£25  by  weight,  but  gold  remained  a  lega 
tender  without  restriction. 

In  1783,  both  gold  and  silver,  without  any 
restriction,  became  legal  tender. 

In  1797,  bank  notes  were  made  legal 
tender.  The  effect  of  this  chnngc  is  well 
known.  » 

In  1798,  silver  was  made  legal  tender  as 
in  1774. 

In  1817,  gold  alone  was  made  legal  ten- 
der, silver  being  debased  and  restricted  as 
mentioned  before. 

In  the  face  of  these  alterations  it  is  im- 
possible to  appeal  to  history  for  a  proof 
that  it  is  not  lawful  to  make  any  desirable 
change. 

But  some  objectors  say,  If  the  British 
Mint  no  longer  coins  gratis,  gold  bullion  will 
no  longer  make  its  way  to  this  country  as 
freely  as  it  now  does.  At  the  present  time 
England  is  the  great  bullion  excliange  of  the 
world,  because  it  is  the  country  where  the 
mint  charges  are  lowest  Deprive  this  coun- 
try of  this  advantage,  and  the  stream  of 
bullion  will  be  directed  elsewhere.  If  this 
argument  is  of  any  validity,  of  course  all,  or 
at  least  the  greater  part,  of  the  bullion  which 
has  already  reached  thia  country,  must  have 
found  its  way  to  the  Mint.  But  what  is  the 
real  fact  ?  That  not  so  much  as  the  niuth 
part  of  the  gold  bullion  imported  into  this 
country  within  the  last  four  years,  has  been 


coined  into  British  money. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the 
Statistical  Abstract  for  1869  :— 

com n*TED  rial  TAI.TJ1  or  ttu  it»,isTciiED  uroim 
or  »uld  ajtd  •n.ria  buujos,  m  •rscu,  wro 
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£1,937,614  ....  £301,733  ....  £i,#»,Mt 
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4M.807  ....  l!O.H4t  ....  t»\,1VJ 

1,659,994  ....  901.S36  ....      1.854,7 10 

£ll,0ol,417 

Looking  at  these  figures,  it  will  scarcely 
ho  argued  that  tho  fact  of  gratuitous  coinage 
at  the  Royal  Mint  is  of  any  power  in  attract- 
ing gold  bullion  to  this  country. 

The  charges  made  on  coining  in  other 
countries  amount  to  large  rams  in  the  aggro- 
gate.  It  is  desirable  to  show  what  these 
sums  are. 

It  has  been  calculated  that,  upon  each 
million  pounds  sterling  worth  of  gold  coin 
delivered,  the  charge  (including  adjustment 
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for  loss  of  interest  in  the  fixed  delays  for 
delivery)  amounta  in  all 


England  to  £  1,605 

France    10,490 

United  States   15,000 

Australia   13,330 

India    13,330* 

It  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  answor  to  those 
who  think  that  the  imposition  of  a  seignio- 
rage might  prevent  bullion  from  being 
brought  to  this  country  for  coinage,  to  note 
what  has  taken  place  whero  such  a  charge 
is  made.  Both  France  and  the  United 
States  have  coined  considerably  more  gold 
during  the  sixteen  vears  mentioned  above 
than  this  country.  Yet  the  charge  in  the 
United  States  is  nearly  ten  times  that  in 
Great  Britain.  The  coinage  at  the  Mint  of 
Sydney  has  nearly  donbled,  yet  the  charge  in 
Sydney  is  nearly  as  high  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  retnrns  for  the  years  1 867-1 868 
have  not,  as  far  as  wo  are  aware,  yet  reached 
this  country.  But  considering  the  great 
and  progressive  increase  in  the  Sydney 
coinages,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  coins 
struck  in  Australia  during  those  years  havo 
greatly  exceeded  those  minted  in  London. 

To  sum  up : 

It  is  at  present  open  to  this  country  to 
join  the  International  Monetary  Convention 
already  in  force  between  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal European  States. 

It  is  probable  that  this  Convention  will 
shortly  include  the  most  important  powers 
of  the  civilized  world. 

The  population  of  the  countries  which 
havo  already  given  in  their  adherence  to  this 
Convention,  greatly  exceed  in  number  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands.  Their 
trade  is  moro  important  in  value  than  our 
own. 

The  disadvantages  of  being  outside  such  a 
Convention  are  very  great. 

In  joining  it,  a  seigniorage  would  have  to 
be  charged  on  all  British  gold  coinages. 

A  similar  seigniorage  is  always  charged 
on  the  coinages  at  the  Sydney  Mint ;  and 
the  coinage  at  the  Sydney  Mint  is  now  large 
and  increasing — in  the  last  two  years  proba- 
bly more  than  that  of  the  English  Mint 

This  seigniorage  is  no  disadvantage  to 
anyone.  On  the  contrary,  it  possesses  seve- 
ral advantages.  At  present,  the  last  holder 
of  a  light  sovereign  is  exposed  to  loss.  This 
is  unfair,  as  probably  the  last  holder  has 
done  nothing  to  cause  the  coin  to  be  light 

Were  a  Hcigniorage  imposed,  the  first 
holder,  the  man  who  thinks  he  can  gain 

*  Mr.  ITrndriks'  Evidence.  Royal  Commission 
on  International  Coinage,  p.  10. 


something  by  causing  the  coin  to  be  minted, 
would  have— as  is  fair— -to  provide  against 
the  depreciation.  Further,  the  first  bolder 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  work  he  has  done ; 
t.  e.,  the  manufacture  of  the  coiu — a  charge 
now  defrayed  by  the  country. 

It  is  clear  that  the  absence  of  a  seigniorage 
is  not  the  cause  which  attracts  gold  to  Eng- 
land, as  barely  the  ninth  part  of  the  bullion 
imported  finds  its  way  to  the  Mint 

It  is  also  clear  that  alterations,  one  at 
least  of  far  more  importance  than  the 
imposition  of  a  seigniorage,  have  at  former 
times  been  made  in  the  status  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country. 

To  conclude,  in  the  words  of  an  early 
pioneer  of  British  commerce,  'The  exchanges 
practised  in  England,  and  principally  in 
London,  are  confined  within  a  narrow  scant- 
ling, being  but  as  a  rivolet  issuing  ont  of 
the  great  streamc  of  those  exchanges  that 
are  used  beyond  the  seas.' 

Thus  wrote  'that  eminently  deserving 
author,'  Mr.  Lewes  Roberts,  the  '  delineator 
of  the  Merchant's  Mappe  of  Commerce  in 
1638.    The  ♦  true  dimensions  of  our  English 
trafflqne'  even  then  excited  his  limited 
1  admiration  and  wonder.    He  could  only 
imagine  either  that  this  commerce  was  4  at  its 
full  perfection,  or  that  it  aymea  higher  than 
can  hitherto,  by  my  wcake  sight,  be  oither 
Been  or  discerned.'  To  us, '  the  full  streame'  of 
that  trade  seems  but 4  a  petty  rivolet'  and  we 
only  wonder  how,  with  the  complicated  and 
varying  systems  of  money  then  in  practice, 
with  measures  of  length  and  quantity  differ- 
ing in  almost  every  place  of  importance  in 
Europe,  any  commerce  could  be  kept  up 
between  differing  nations. 

It  is  no  longer  needful  to  note  now,  as  it 
was  then,  that  different  weights  and  mea- 
sures were  to  be  found  in  the  principal 
cities  even  of  the  same  country.    It  is  no 
longer  needful  to  bear  in  mind,  as  it  was 
then,  that  there  was  a  difference  of  exchange 
between  places  close  to  each  other,  and 
within  the  same    territories.  Commerce 
now  would  not  bear  such   fetters.  The 
vigour  of  the  early  days  of  trade  surmount- 
ed those  obstacles  as  the  rush  of  a  mountain 
stream  drives  it  unhindered  over  rocks  that 
vainly  bar  its  course.    In  these  times  affairs 
approach  what  has  been  termed  the  station- 
ary state.    As  the  stream  expands,  tho 
current  becomes  more  gentle.    As  facilities 
for  trade  become  greater,  a  smaller  obstacle 
Hiiillces  to  turn  that  trade  from  its  course. 
It  is  now  far  more  easy  to  give  a  vessel  the 
option  of  discharging  her  cargo  in  one  port 
or  another,  in  one  country  or  another,  than 
it  was  then.    Increased  opportunities  of 
intercourse  render  any  change  of  the  line  of 
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traffic  far  less  difficult  now  than  at  any 
previous  time.  A  smaller  difference  in 
profit  renders  such  alterations  of  destination 
more  desirable  and  more  necessary.  The 
course  of  commerce  has  just  been  compared 
to  that  of  a  stream — as  dashing  rapidly 
down  the  mountain  glen,  or  slowly  moving 
through  the  rich  and  level  plain.  Is  it 
permissible  to  carry  on  the  simile  still 
further? — to  watch  how,  as  in  Holland,  a 
trifling  artificially-produced  change  of  level 
is  sufficient  to  divert  the  scarcely  perceptible 
flow  of  the  almost  stagnant  flood — to  add 
the  waters  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Yssel,  or  of 
the  Waal  to  the  Lech  I  So  as  a  general  exten- 
sion of  wealth  brings  all  countries  more 
closely  to  one  uniform  condition,  is  it  not 
needful  to  remove  those  obstacles  which 
may  cause  similar  diversions  of  our  trade  t 
Is  it  not  needful  to  take  a  step  onward,  and 
to  supply  oui#own  people  with  those  advan- 
tages which  are  now  possessed  by  many — 
will  soon  be  possessed  by  almost  all  civilized 
nations  I  Among  such  advantages,  to  pro- 
vide a  coinage  which,  while  entailing  no 
expense  on  the  country,  either  at  its  creation 
or  for  its  maintenance,  may  bo  truly  inter- 
national in  character,  and  aid  the  streams  of 
our  commerce  to  maintain  their  course 
around  the  globe. 


Art.  III. — (1.)  Diaries  and  Correspondence 
of  James  Harris,  Jirst  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury.  Edited  by  his  Grandson,  the  Third 
Karl.  4  vols.  Second  edition.  Loudon: 
1845. 

(2.\  Letters  of  the  Jirst  Earl  of  Malmesbury, 
his  Family,  and  Friends,  from  1745  to 
1820.  Edited,  with  Notes,  «fec,  by  his 
Grandson,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Malmssburt,  G.C.B.  2  vols.  London  : 
1870. 

From  1745  to  1820 — this  was  the  lifetime 
of  James  Harris,  afterwards  first  Earl  of 
Malmesbury ;  and  such  is  the  period  over 
which  tho  subject-matter  of  these  two  works 
extends.  A  more  memorable  period  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  this  country,  or 
even  in  the  long  and  more  momentous  his- 
tory of  Europe.  It  bridges  the  chasm  which 
separates  tho  old  world  of  Europe  from  the 
new.  It  shows  us  that  cider  world  in  ita  last 
stage ;  it  also  shows  us  the  beginning  of  that 
new  and  better  order  of  things  amongst  which 
we  now  live.  In  the  earlier  period  of  those 
seventy-five  years,  we  see  the  thrones  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  of  Frederick  the  Great,  | 
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and  Catherine  of  Russia,  standing  high  above 
the  heads  of  a  crushed  and  miserable  people, 
!  who  counted  for  nothing  either  in  their  policy 
or  in  their  pleasures.  The  simple  facts  of 
that  old  regime  of  royal  absolutism  now 
read  like  a  monstrous  dream.  Vice  and 
despotism  in  the  palace,  license  and  intrigue 
at  the  Court,  penury  in  the  cottage,  and  de- 
gradation everywhere,  such  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
Continent  at  that  time,  and  simple  truth  as 
regards  France,  who  then,  as  since,  boasted 
her  leadership  of  civilization.  As  is  alwavs 
j  the  case  in  analogous  periods,  the  people 
themselves  had  sunk  into  a  moral  torpor. 
There  were  no  national  movements  or 
aspirations.  Religion,  freedom,  and  the 
thirst  for  military  conquest,  are  the  three 
great  motive  powers  of  humanity.  But  all 
of  these  were  then  dead  or  in  abeyance. 
Humanity  had  settled  on  its  lees.  Even 
mental  philosophy,  which  so  often  flourishes 
in  such  dead  times  of  a  nation's  history, 
threw  its  teachings  into  the  scale  in  favour  of 
an  ignoble  life ;  and  while  a  pitiless  Scepti- 
cism robbed  men  of  heaven  and  all  their 
religious  beliefs,  Materialism  bade  them  "eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  ye  die  " 
for  ever,  like  the  trees  of  the  wood  and  the 
beasts  of  the  fields.  While  Philosophy 
robbed  man  of  his  moral  freedom  and  a  future 
life,  Royalty  denied  him  his  personal  and 
political  liberty  and  plundered  his  pockets. 
In  truth,  the  whole  upper  crust  of  society 
had  become  heartless,  debased,  and  corrupt, 
while  beneath  was  a  seething  mass  of  suffer- 
ing, ignorance,  and  savagery.  And  so  the 
upper  crust,  with  king,  priests,  and  nobles — 
crowns,  erozicrs,  and  coroncta — gave  way  and 
fell  into  an  abyss  of  devouring  Are,  like  that 
which  burst  up  of  yore  beneath  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  devastating  the  corrupt  Cities  of 
the  Plain.  The  old  world  of  Europe  was 
cast  into  the  furnace,  and  all  things  became 
new — Providence  overruling  the  wrath  of 
man  to  its  own  wise  and  merciful  ends. 

All  history  is  an  ennobling  study,  alike  in 
its  events  and  its  examples;  but  life  is  short, 
and  it  is  the  French  Revolution  that  com- 
mences the  period  of  history  of  deepest 
importance  to  the  present  age.  Beyond  that 
chasm,  so  rudely  severing  the  old  world  of 
Europe  from  the  new,  lies  the  realm  of  the 
historian  ;  on  this  side  begins  a  drama  of 
opinions  and  events  constituting  by  far  the 
most  useful  field  of  study  in  secular  and 
political  knowledge.  Changed  since  then, 
and  still  changing,  as  are  the  territorial 
arrangements  of  Europe,  the  conquests  of 
|  Napoleou  contributed  greatly  to  the  rise  of 

I the  principle  of  Nationality  which  is  uow 
the  great  power  at  work  in  the  alteration  of 
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boundaries  and  the  shaping  of  kingdoms. 
It  is  tree,  Napoleon  mcaut  to  conquer  only 
for  himself  and  for  France.  He  sought  to 
found  a  vast  empire,  with  vassal  kingdoms 
under  the  rule  of  his  brothers  and  relatives. 
But  in  establishing  this  empire,  ho  swept 
away  a  great  deal  of  the  obstructive  rubbish 
of  the  former  time.  By  expelliug  the  Ger- 
mans from  Italy,  and  also  by  creating  a  titu- 
lar King  of  Rome,  he  paved  the  way  for  the 
subsequent  aspirations  and  movement  of  the 
Italians  in  favour  of  nationality  and  indepen- 
dence, which  have  at  length  borne  their  full 
fruits  in  the  establishment  of  a  free  and 
united  Italy.  In  like  manner,  by  sweeping 
away  a  whole  host  of  petty  princedoms  in 
Germany,  he  simplified  the  subsequent 
course  of  events  towards  a  unification  of 
Germany ;  while  the  iron  despotism  which 
he  exercised  in  that  country  first  compelled 
all  Germans  to  feel  the  tie  of  brotherhood, 
in  the  glorious  uprising  of  the  Fatherland  in 
1813  against  the  foreign  foe.  Poland,  too, 
during  the  ascendancy  of  Napoleon,  tempo- 
rarily (but  only  for  the  great  conqueror's  own 
purposes)  regained  in  part  its  old  existence, 
thereby  keeping  alive  the  hope  for  renewed 
independence ;  a  hope  which,  improbable  as 
our  expectations  may  seem,  we  think  will 
yet  be  realized  amid  the  great  trouble,  and 
changes  impending  over  the  Continent  But 
still  more  memorable,  and  worthy  of  thought- 
ful study,  are  the  times  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, from  the  influence  which  they  have 
produced  upon  the  current  of  political,  social, 
and  religious  thought,  in  subsequent  tiroes. 
A  whole  flood  of  new  ideas,  principles,  and 
opinions  was  then  poured  upon  the  world. 
Some  of  these  were  wise  and  good,  others 
were  detestable,  but  nearly  all  of  them  were 
given  to  the  world  in  so  crude  a  form  and  in 
so  savage  or  ruthless  a  spirit,  as  to  make 
them  as  a  whole  so  repulsive  that  even  yet 
some  of  their  excellencies  are  but  little  known 
or  acknowledged.  Every  one  recognises,  how- 
ever, the  vast  influence  which  that  grand  and 
terrible  Revolution  has  exercised  upon  the 
whole  current  of  subsequent  thought ;  and  if 
Europe  has  yet  to  undergo  one  more  great 
upheaving  of  democratic  revolution  (as  we 
believe  it  has),  we  may  rely  upon  it  that 
some  of  the  more  extreme  and,  at  present,  all 
but  forgotten  dogmas  of  the  first  revolution 
will  again  appear  on  the  scene ;  including,  we 
regret  to  say,  that  terrible  development  of  infi- 
delity and  materialism,  against  which  even 
Robespierre  himself,  with  his  firm  belief  in  the 
Supreme  Being  and  a  future  life,  was  unable 
successfully  to  contend.  That  storm  of  blas- 
phemy and  utter  scepticism,  in  its  worst  fea- 
tures at  least,  soon  blew  over — and  let  us  trust 
that  such  will  be  the  case  again ;  but  any  one  I 


who  has  watched  the  turn  of  thought  on  the 
Continent,  and  in  Germany  even  more  than 
in  France,  must  expect  any  new  outburst  of  de- 
mocratic revolution  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  manifesto  of  infidelity  and  an  attempt  to 
banish  religion  from  the  fabric  and  principles 
of  society,  iu  a  manner  only  too  similar  to 
that  which  formed  the  worst  feature  of  the 
first  French  Revolution. 

The  first  Earl  of  Malmesbury  was  in  pub- 
lic! life,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  hold- 
ing the  highest  diplomatic  appointments 
abroad,  during  the  whole  course  of  these  mo- 
mentous events.    From  a  vantage-ground 
enjoyed  by  few  men  either  of  this  or  any 
other  country,  he  beheld  the  Courts  and 
peoples  of  Europe  both  before  tho  deluge 
and  after  it ;  and  although  he  withdrew  from 
public  office  before  the  termination  of  the 
great  war  with  France,  he  continued  to  the 
end  to  be  confidentially  consulted  by  the 
Ministers  of  the  time.    The  fi*rst  of  the  two 
works  whose  titles  are  prefixed  is  by  far  the 
most  valuable  and  important.    All  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  day — monarchs,  statesmen, 
and  generals — figure  constantly  in  the  diaries 
and  correspondence.    The  work  has  been 
quoted  with  advantage  to  history  by  some  of 
our  ablest  writers,  and  not  least  so  by  Lord 
Stanhope,  in  his  '  Life  of  Pitt.'  It  constitutes 
a  mine  of  historical  and  political  facts ;  and 
though  published  too  late  to  be  made  use  of 
by  our  chief  historians  of  the  French  war 
and  of  the  immediately  preceding  times  of 
the  Empress  Catherine  and  Frederick  the 
Great,  its  value  is  fully  recognised  by  the 
writers  of  the  personal  and  political  memoirs 
which  have  recently  issued  from  the  press. 
The  second  of  the  works  on  our  list  is  of  a 
lighter  character,  in  which  the  incidents  of 
fashionable  life  mingle  largely  with  matters 
of  State  and  Parliamentary  politics.  The 
one  work  shows  us  the  grand  movements  of 
the  time,  the  other  gives  us  tho  bve-play. 
The  latter,  to  which  we  chiefly  confine  our 
remarks  hi  a  selection  from  private  letters 
received  by  three  generations  of  the  Harris 
family.    They  are  confidential  exchanges  of 
intelligence  and  ideas,  in  which  the  hopes  and 
fears,  the  expectations,  disappointments,  and 
impressions  of  our  ancestors  are  givon  in  the 
very  words  in  which  they  wore  described. 
Tho  noble  editor  of  these  "letters  calls  them 
'  Waifs  of  the  past,'  but  they  possess  a  two- 
fold interest,  firstly,  as  illustrating  the  opin- 
ions and  social  habits  of  that  past  time  ;  and 
secondly,  they  are  reliable  indications  of 
what  public  feeling  was  at  their  date  with 
regard  to  politics,  society,  and  the  general 
condition  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries  :— 

I     4  .And  how  eventful  those  years  were,'  says 
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the  editor.  4  Thoy  saw  the  Highland  rebellion  ; 
the  American  war;  the  despotic  Courts  of  the 
Bourbons,  of  Catherine,  ana  of  Frederick  ;  the 
great  French  revolution,  and  its  subsequent 
phases  of  a  bloody  republic,  an  aggressive  em- 
pire, an  ephemeral  restoration,  and  again  of  a 
short  empire  and  a  second  restoration.  They 
witnessed  the  struggles  of  our  English  people 
for  greater  freedom,  even  from  the  privileges 
claimed  by  their  own  House  of  Commons ;  and 
lastly,  a  far  fiercer  contest  to  save  their  own 
country  from  the  subjugation  under  which  for 
a  time  Napoleon  held  every  nation  in  Europe 
except  theirs.' 

The  chief  recipient  of  the  earlier  letters  in 
this  collection  was  Mr.  James  Harris,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  first  Earl  of  Malinesbury.  The 
Harris  family  had  lived  quietly  on  an  ostate* 
in  Wiltshire  from  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century ;  and  Mr.  James  Harris  first  broke 
through  the  hereditary  sameness  of  existence 
by  becoming  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  his  day.  Besides  4  Philosophical 
Treatises,'  he  published  a  work  on  grammar, 
called  '  Hermes,'  which  the  accomplished 
Bishop  Lowth  styled  4  the  most  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  analysis  produced  since  the  days  of 
Aristotle,'  and  which  obtained  so  high  a  re- 
putation that  it  was  afterwards  translated  and 
published  by  com  maud  of  the  French  Direc- 
tory in  1 796.  He  was  member  of  Parliament 
for  Christchurcb,  which  seat  he  held  till  his 
death,  in  1780;  was  made  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  in  1763,  and  in  1744  he  became 
Secretary  and  Comptroller  of  the  Queen's 
Household.  When  he  first  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  John  Townsheud 
asked  who  he  was,  and  on  being  told  that 
he  had  written  on  grammar  and  harmony, 
replied  4  Why  does  he  come  here,  whore  he 
will  hear  neither !'  His  literary  talent  and 
high  personal  character  procured  for  Mr. 
Harris  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  acquain- 
tances among  the  leading  men  of  the  tunes ; 
and  owing  to  the  influence  he  thus  acquired 
be  was  enabled  to  launch  his  son,  afterwards 
the  first  Lord,  early  into  public  life.  The 
present  Earl  (who  edits  these  letters),  speak- 
ing of  the  lfite»  and  social  intercourse  in  the 
venerable  city  of  Sarum,'  where  his  great- 
grandfather resided,  obsorves  regretfully 
'  bow  much  less  of  cliques  and  class  cate- 
gories then  existed  among  the  nobility  and 
their  neighbours  than  in  the  present  day.' 

Mr.  Harris  was  passionately  fond  of  music* 
and  art,  and  wrote  treatises  upon  them,  which 
indicate  a  more  lively  and  sympathetic  nature 
than  would  be  inferred  from  the  dry  philo- 
sophy of  his  other  works.  His  wife  moved 
much  in  society,  and  appears  to  have  pos- 
seted a  similar  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  The 
bc«t  artists  of  the  day  were  visitors  at  their  I  his 
house  in  Salisbury.    The  family  went  fre-  |  enough.' 


queutly  to  the  theatre,  and  in  the  letters  we 
find  critical  observations  on  most  of  the  new 
dramas  of  the  time.  There  are  two  letters 
from  David  Garrick,  asking  permission  to 
bring  out  at  Drury  Lane  a  musical  pastoral, 
called  4Damo  and  Amyrillis,'  which,  the 
editor  says,  4  was  in  Mr.  Harris's  hands,'  but 
which,  there  seems  to  us  reason  to  believe, 
was  actually  composed  by  him.  As  might 
be  expected  of  a  musical  familjr,  they  at- 
tended the  concerts  and  the  opera,  and  br- 
and-by  we  read  of  4  the  great  house  in  the 
Haymarket,'  aud  Italian  singers  conic  to  the 
front.  Then,  as  now,  the  Opera  was  a  peril- 
ous venture,  and  both  the  managers  and 
singers  occasionally  came  to  grief.  Of  one 
of  the  favourite  singers  of  the  day  wc  read 
as  follows : — 

4  All  Manzolini's  clothes  and  finery  are  seized, 
and  carried  to  tho  Custom  House,  so  ho  has 
sent  a  petition  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to 
have  them  redeemed.  This  event  diverts  Lord 
North,  as  ho  says  not  one  of  the  Treasury 
know  a  note  of  music,  nor  care  one  farthing 
what  becomes  of  Manzolini,  except  Mr.  Harris. 
He  says  your  father  has  told  so  moving  a  story 
to  Mr.  Grcnville  about  it,  that  he  thinks  it  may 
affect  him.' 

A  close  friendship  existed  between  Mr. 
Harris  and  Handel,  who  left  him,  by  will, 
his  portrait,  and  all  his  operas  in  manu- 
script. Tho  very  first  letter  in  this  collec- 
tion has  a  touching  allusion  to  the  great  mu- 
sician, whoso  intellect  had  been  affected  by 
his  labours,  and  who  had  become  very  eccen- 
tric. The  Countess  of  Salisbury,  a  relativo 
of  Mr.  Harris,  writes  to  him  thus  (in  1 745)  :— 

4  My  constancy  to  poor  Handel  got  the  better 
of  my  indokmce  and  my  propensity  to  stay  at 
home,  and  I  went  last  Friday  to  sec  the  4  Alex- 
ander's Feast ;'  but  it  was  such  a  melancholy 
pleasure  as  drew  tears  of  sorrow,  great  though 
unhappy  Handel,  dejected,  wan,  and  dark,  sit- 
ting by,  not  playing  on  the  harpsichord,  and 
to  think  how  his  light  has  been  spent  by  being 
otrrplifd  in  music  $  cans*.  I  was  sorry,  too, 
to  find  the  audience  so  insipid  and  tasteless  (1 
may  add  unkind)  as  not  to  give  tho  poor  man 
tho  comfort  of  applause ;  but  affectation  and 
conceit  cannot  discern  or  attend  to  merit' 

In  the  next  letter,  the  Rev.  W.  Harris 
writes  to  Mrs.  Harris  thus : — 

4 1  met  Mr.  Handel  a  few  days  since  in  the 
street,  and  stopped  and  put  him  in  mind  who 
I  was;  upon  which,  I  am  sure  it  would  have 
diverted  you  to  have  seen  his  antic  motions. 
He  seemed  highly  pleased,  and  was  full  of  in- 

Suiry  after  you.    1  told  him  I  was  very  confl- 
ent  that  you  expected  a  visit  from  him  this 
summer  (at  Salisbury).    He  talked  much  of 
precarious  state  of  health,  yet  he  looks  well 
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Handel  recovered  from  the  mental  affec- 
tion; and  five  years  later  (1 7o0)  we  find  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  writing  of  him  as  fol- 
low* : — 

'  I  hnve  scon  Handel  several  times  since  I 
came  hither  (to  London),  and  I  think  I  norer 
saw  him  so  cool  and  well.  He  is  quite  easy 
in  his  behaviour,  and  ha*  been  pleasing  him- 
self in  the  purchase  of  several  fine  pictures, 
particularly  a  large  Rembrandt,  which  is  indeed 
excellent.  We  have  scarce  talked  at  all  about 
musical  subjects,  though  enough  to  find  that 
his  performances  will  go  off  incomparably.' 

Music  appears  to  have  held  a  more  pro- 
minent place  in  public  amusement*  a  cen- 
tury ago  than  is  generally  imagined;  and 
when  (.liardini  undertook  the  management 
of  the  Opera  4  at  the  great  house  in  the  Hay- 
market'  in  176  4,  Mrs.  Harris  opines  that  he 
will  meet  with  no  small  difficulty,  because 
the  'greatest  part  of  the  orchestra,  and  al- 
most all  the  dancers,  are  engaged  at  the 
plait-hound."1  (liardini — a  l'iedmontcse  vio- 
linist and  composer,  who,  after  residing 
thirty  rears  in  England,  went  to  Russia, 
where  he  died  in  1 793 — came  to  grief  in 
this  operatic  venture,  and  afterwards  started 
an  ( >pera  in  4  Mrs,  Comely  V  rooms.  Indeed, 
the  I  lay  market  house,  great  a*  its  celebrity 
became  in  the  present  century,  was  by  no 
means  a  famous  place  in  those  times.  Iu 
the  same  year  (1704)  we  read  in  one  of  the 
letters,  '  Alinack  is  going  to  build  some 
most  magnificent  rooms  behind  his  house 
— one  much  larger  than  that  at  Carlisle 
House,'  i.e.,  Mrs.  Comely 'a.  This  hitter  was 
the  favourite  place  of  resort  at  that  time,  and 
for  many  years  afterwards.  It  was  a  place 
where  subscription-concerts  were  held  (one 
series  mentioned  in  1704,  consisted  of 
twenty-one  concerts  of  Bach's  music, 
Cocehi's  and  Abel's,  for  five  guineas), 
where  the  Opera  for  some  time  had  its  seat ;  ' 
and  also  where  masquerade  parties  and  , 
other  fashionable  entertainments  were  held. 
In  1770,  we  read  of  4  fifteen  or  sixteen 
young  men  of  fashion  and  fortune  giving  a 
masquerade  at  Corncly's  to  800  people ;' 
and  in  the  following  year  we  have  a  full  ac- 
count of  a  masquerade  given  at  the  same 
place  by  '  the  gentlemen  of  the  Tuesday 
Nights'  Club.'  Mr*.  Harris  writing  to  her 
son  (the  future  Earl)  at  Madrid,  says :  4  Mr. 
Charles  Vox  ha*  offered  to  supply  us  with 
tickets.  Your  sisters  and  I  mean  to  go;  'tis 
the  only  masquerade  I  wish  them  to  go  to. 
I  shall  try  my  utmost  to  persuade  Mr.  Har- 
ris (her  husband)  to  accompany  us.  One 
difficulty  is  iu  the  wav ;  that  is,  no  gentle- 
men are  admitted  in  domino*.'  Mr.  Harris 
could  not  be  |>ersuaded  to  joiu  the  fashion- 1 


able  assembly,  but  Mr.  Fox — who  had  just 
commenced  hi*  official  career,  as  a  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty — was  at  that  time,  more  at 
home  iu  such  partic*  than  iu  Parliament. 
Mrs.  Harris  was  greatly  delighted  with  it. 
|  The  following  is  part  of  her  account  of  it : — 

4  Gertrude  (Miss  Harris)  was  dressed  as  the 
Pythian,  that  is,  priestess  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  a  dress  which  she  wore  in  one  of  the 

Srivate  plays.  Louisa  was  an  Indian  Princess ; 
Ir.  Cambridge  borrowed  a  dress  for  her  which 
was  pretty  and  fine — tho  habit,  muslin  with 
green  and  gold  sprigs,  with  a  turban  and  veil. 
I  never  saw  anybody  enter  so  strongly  into  the 
spirit  of  a  masquerade  a*  she  did.  She  talked 
to  number*  all  in  French,  and  had  disguised 
,her  voice  .-•>  well  that  even  some  of  her  friends 
did  not  discover  her.  Towards  the  end,  she 
said  she  was  frightened  by  tho  Devil  speaking 
to  her  sister.  Mine  was  a  white  domino,  with 
a  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  cap  and  ruff. 

4  Lord  Edgecombe  was  a  shepherdess  with  a 
little  lamb  under  his  arm,  and  a  most  excellent 
figure  he  was.  Mr.  lianbury  was  a  most  ex- 
cellent friMcur ;  Lord  Berkeley,  a  charlatan. 
Mrs.  Crewe*  looked  beautiful  as  a  nun  with  a 
yellow  veil.  Several  gentlemen  in  women's 
clothes  not  as  old  women  .... 

4  On  the  whole  we  are  greatly  entertained, 
for  it  was  the  first  masked  ball  I  ever  saw. 
We  supped  soon  after  one;  and  then  every- 
body unmasked,  and  a  number  of  acquaintances 
we  found,  though  we  had  found  out  many  be- 
fore. We  got  home  soon  after  five ;  and,  old 
as  I  may  be,  I  never  left  a  public  place  with 
more  regret' 

Mrs.  Comely'*  rooms  soon  became  the  ob- 
ject of  a  jealous  and  let  us  hope  unfounded, 
attack,  (tiardini  had  opened  an  <  'pcr.i 
there,  which  was  4  greatly  injuring  that  of 
Mr.  Hobart's  in  the  Hay  market and  the 
latter  gentleman  4  informed  against  them  '  as 
an  unlicensed  house.  There  was  a  strong 
party  on  cither  side,  4  harmoniacs '  and  4  anti- 
hannoniacs'  and  the  latter  partv  brought 
forward  scandalous  charges.  Only  a  week 
after  the  above-mentioned  masquerade,  Mrs, 
Harris  writes  thus : — 

4  The  Hannoniac  ia  over,  and,  what  is  worse, 
they  threaten  hard  to  indict  Mrs.  Comely  *  as 
a  house  of  ill-fame,  and  say  that  forty  beds  are 
made  and  unmade  every  "day,  which  is  hard, 
for  a  friend  of  ours  says  it  U  never  more  than 
tircnty.  Hut  j°king  apart  if  they  choose  to 
demolish  Mrs.  Comely,  all  elegance  and  spec- 
lade  will  end  in  this  town;  for  she  never  yet 
had  her  equal  in  these  things,  and  I  believe  got 
but  little,  as  all  she  undertakes  is  clever  to  a 
degree.' 


*  Mrs.  On'wt'i  house  was  subseuufiillr  tin*  r»«- 
aort  of  Charles  Vox  and  his  i*rty,  who  look  fur 
their  motto— 

•  Buff  and  Illue. 
And  Mrs.  Crewe.* 


■ 


■ 
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There  is  a  wonderful  want  of  logical  se- 
quence in  theso  few  lines ;  and  as  to  whether 
the  scandalous  charge  was  true  or  false,  Mrs. 
llama  apparently  was  as  little  in  a  position 
to  judge  a»  we  arc  now.  Mrs.  Cornelv  was 
originally  Mademoiselle  Ponipeiati,  a  singer. 
She  hired  Carlisle  House,  in  Soho-squarc, 
and  established  balls  and  assemblies  by  sub- 
scription. Tins  place  of  fashionable  resort, 
however,  as  well  as  its  mistress,  quickly 
thereafter  declined  in  reputation.  In  1774, 
we  find  Mrs.  Harris  writing: — *I  went  to 
Carlyslc  House,  which  Bach  has  taken  for 
his  concerts;  the  furniture,  like  Mrs.  Corncly, 
is  much  on  the  decline ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
the  place  is  better  for  the  concert  than  Al- 
inack's.'  Bach  soon  left  these  rooms,  and 
opeued  a  place  of  his  own,  splendidly  fitted 
up.  But  even  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry 
on  his  performances  without  opposition,  al- 
though of  a  different  kind  from  that  which 
proved  fatal  to  Mrs.  Cornelv.  4  Lord  Hills- 
borough, Sir  James  Porter,  and  some  others 
(writes  Mrs.  Harris)  have  entered  into  a  sub- 
scription to  prosecute  Bach  for  a  nuisance, 
and  I  was  told  the  jury  had  found  a  bill 
against  him.  One  would  scarce  imagine  his 
house  could  molest  cither  of  these  men,  for 
Bach's  is  at  the  corner  of  Hanover-street' 

Amateur  theatrical  performances  were  in 
those  days  in  great  vogue  among  the  upper 
classes,  and  usually  took  place  in  the  coun- 
try residences  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in 
the  winter  months — daring  the  Parliamen- 
tary recess,  when  even  members  of  the  Mi- 
nistry (notably  Mr.  Fox)  took  part  in  them. 
Winterslow  House  was  the  famous  place  for 
these  amateur  performances.  The  ordinary 
audience  consisted  of  the  servants  of  the 
house  and  the  neighbouring  townspeople,  as 
well  as  a  select  circle  of  visitors,  which  on 
one  occasion  included  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Queensberry,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Lord  and  Lady  Pembroke,  Lady  Charles 
and  Lord  Robert  Spencer,  Lord  Dunkellin, 
Lady  Louisa  Fitzpatrick,  &c.  At  the  close 
of  one  of  those  performances  at  Winterslow 
House  (in  January,  1774),  in  which  Mr.  Fox 
and  another  member  of  his  family  acted,  a 
lamentable  accident  occurred,  which  de- 
stroyed the  greater  part  of  the  mansion. 
Mrs.  Harris  writes  of  it  next  day  as  fol- 
lows : — 

4  We  got  home  in  whole  bones  [an  allusion 
apparently  to  the  bad  roads]  soon  after  one, 
and  in  high  spirit*;  but  our  joy  is  now 
turned  to  sorrow^  for  this  morning,  at  five, 
a  fire  broke  out  in  the  new  building  at  Win- 
terslow House,  and  entirely  consumed  that  and 
also  the  old  house,  except  the  kitchen  and 
laundry.  Though  the  house  was  full  of  com- 
pany, fortunately  no  life  was  lost    The  fire 


was  discovered  by  some  Salisbury  chairmen, 
who,  for  want  of  a  bed,  wore  deposited  on  a 
carpet  under  the  great  stairs  ;  they  alarmed  the 
house,  and  probably,  thereby,  saved  some  lives. 
Lady  Pembroke,  Lady  Mary  Fox  and  her  chil- 
dren, were  carried  to  King's  Hou^e;  Miss  Her- 
bert, Mrs.  Hodges,  and  the  other  ladies  stayed 
in  the  laundry  ;  all  the  gentlemen  stood  by. 
As  they  had  no  engines,  and  little  or  no  water 
but  violent  rain,  they  in  a  manner  gave  up  all 
hopes  of  the  house ;  but  their  object  was  to 
save  the  furniture,  in  which  they  have  succeed- 
ed, though  'tis  greatly  flamage'd  by  dirt  and 
rain.  "Tis  thought  but  not  certain,  that  the 
fire  was  owing  to  some  timber  near  a  chimney 
in  the  new  building.  I  think  of  the  contrast : 
wo  left  that  house  this  morning  between  twelve 
and  one,  all  mirth  and  jollity,  and  by  seven  it 
was  consumed ;  it  really  hurts  mo  when  I 
think  how  many  agreeable  days  I  have  spent 
in  those  rooms. 

'Some  say  that  during  the  (lames,  Stephen 
and  Charles  Fox  and  Fitzpatrick  got  to  a  pro- 
per distance,  and  laid  bets  as  to  which  beam 
would  fall  in  first.  The  friends  of  the  house, 
who  resort  to  Almack's  and  White's,  say  they 
are  sorry  they  were  not  at  Winterslow  that 
night  as  "  they  might  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  family  in  a  new  light."  I  could 
mention  profane  things  uttered  at  the  very 
time,  but  they  are  too  bad." 

Amateur  dramatic  and  operatic  per- 
formances were  a  frequent  amusement  at 
Mr.  Harris's  house  in  Salisbury.  Miss  Ger- 
trude, the  elder  daughter,  was  an  adept  in 
such  performances,  and,  moreover,  retained 
this  taste  throughout  the  whole  of  her  long 
life.  This  lady  afterwards  became  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Kobinson,  younger  son  of  Lord 
Grantham.  She  lived,  in  the  London  world, 
to  the  age  of  eighty-five,  preserving  /o  the 
last  her  faculties  aud  cheerful  character. 
She  used  to  give  private  theatricals  at  her 
houBe,  in  which  Lord  de  Grey,  Mr.  F. 
Robinson,  Hugh  Elliott,  and  Canning  were 
the  chief  actors — Canning  writing  the  pro- 
logues and  epilogues,  which  are  still  extant. 
In  the  letters  we  find  frequent  allusions  to 
tho  performances  in  Mr.  Harris's  family  resi- 
dence ;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
mentioning  one  of  them,  which  aroused  the 
satirical  ire  of  some  provincial  Juvenal,  whose 
poetic  outburst  serves  to  show  the  great 
indeed  too  great  change  between  the  notions 
on  such  subjects  then  aud  now.  Mrs.  Harris, 
in  a  letter  to  her  son,  thus  alludes  to  a  re- 
hearsal of  the  piece,  which  a  few  days 
afterwards  was  performed,  as  usual,  to  an 
audience  of  the  townsfolk  and  the  visitors  at 
the  house  : — 

t 

'  I  have  but  little  to  send  from  hence  ;  we 
are  so  totally  taken  up  with  our  own  theatrical 
business  that  nothing  else  is  thought  of.  The 
ladies  acted  last  night  in  their  dresses  to  all  their 
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servants,  and  a  most  crowded  house  they  had. 
Although  Iwas  not  admitted  to  the  performance, 
I  saw  all  the  ladies.  Their  dresses  are  fine  and 
elegant  Miss  Townshend  makos  an  excellent 
Spanish  ambassador,  a  fine  figure  and  richly 
dressed  ;  she  had  a  prodigious  long  sword,  and 
not  being  accustomed  to  wear  one,  she  contrived, 
as  she  walked,  to  run  it  up  through  a  scene,  and 
damaged  it  greatly.  Louisa  has  taken  a  sword 
you  left  her  fhere  ?],  and  manages  it  right  welL 
She  is  very  fine  in  a  purple  Spanish  dress,  all 
the  buttons  Irish  diamonds,  a  handsome  button 
and  loop  to  her  hat,  and  your  King  of  Spain's 
picture  hanging  from  her  neck.  The  Queen, 
Miss  Husscy,  was  dressed  in  blue  and  silver, 
with  a  number  of  diamonds  ;  Miss  Wyndhaui, 
who  is  Elvira,  in  white,  trimmed  with  pearls  ; 
Gertrude,  the  Princess,  in  a  black  Spanish  dress, 
trimmed  with  red  and  silver,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  diamonds  ;  it  becomes  her  much. 

4  Lord  Pembroke  [the  tenth  Earl]  sent  a  note 
to  your  father,  which  was  as  follows :— 41 1  can 
snuff  candles,  I  can  scrape  on  the  violoncello ; 
if  either  of  these  sciences  will  entitle  me  to  a 
place  in  your  theatre,  I  will  perform  gratis. 
P.S.  My  wife  says  she  can  thrum  the  harpsi- 
chord or  viol-de-gnniba." 

*  We  have  sent  them  and  the  Amesbury 
House  tickets  for  Saturday.  Everybody  is 
making  interest  to  get  in.  The  ladies  mean  to 
perform  five  times,  so  I  hope  everybody  will 
see  it' 

The  satirical  verses  which  this  lady  per- 
formance called  forth  appeared  in  the  Bath 
Journal  (Nov.  17,  1774),  entitled  4  On  the 
Ladies  at  the  Close  of  Salisbury,  now  acting 
Elvira  ;'  and  Mrs.  Harris  opines  that 4  they 
were  sent  from  some  vinegar  merchant  in 
Salisbury  who  could  not  get  admitted  to  the 
performance.  The  verses  are  as  follows  : — 

•  In  fcood  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 

In  a  decent  and  virtuous  age, 
That  they  ne'er  might  give  modesty  pain, 

No  female  appeared  on  the  stage. 
But  lo,  what  a  change  time  affords  t 

The  ladies,  'mong  many  strange  things, 
Call  for  helmets,  for  breeches  and  swords, 

And  act  Senators,  Hervos,  and  Kings.' 

If  the  anonymous  *  vinegar  merchant '  could 
have  been  transported  into  the  present  time, 
how  much  more  would  he  have  been  shocked 
by  the  4  change  which  time  affords !  *  Could 
he  now  take  a  trip  to  London  (so  serious  a 
matter  a  century  ago,  but  made  so  quickly 
and  cheaply  now  by  means  of  a  return  ticket 
by  rail),  what  would  ho  think  of  the  state  of 
matters  in  our  theatres?  It  was  only  in 
private  theatricals  that  ladies  donned  the 
male  costume  a  century  ago,  and  they  were 
always  draped  with  the  strictest  propriety. 
But  what  do  we  see  in  London  theatres  how  ? 
Not  only  in  the  so-called  4 burlesques'  does 
the  main  4  fun,'  such  as  it  is,  consist  in  the 
transposition  of  the  sexes — men  taking 


female  characters,  and  women  the  part  of 
males — but  the  costumes  of  the  female  per- 
formers, rich  and  picturesque  as  they  usually 
are,  are  devised  expressly  to  make  a  prodigal 
display  of  the  person,  a  minimum  of  clothes 
apparently  being  the  acme  of  perfection  kept 
in  view  by  the  theatrical  costumiers,  and  by 
the  ladies  themselves.    The  female  figure  is 
now  so  prodigally  displayed  that  a  handsome 
girl,  especially  if  she  has  well-turned  legs,  is 
sought  after  on  that  account  alone.     4  My 
thape  is  my  fortune,  sir,  she  said !'  would 
now  be  the  burden  of  the  song  of  these  demi- 
nude  demoiselles  of  the  stage.    To  such  a 
pitch  has  this  new  method  of  attracting  au- 
diences been  carried,  that  this  class  of  per- 
formances, or  rather  exhibitions,  are  now 
known  in  theatrical  parlance  as  4  leg-pieces.' 
It  is  impossible  not  to  see  what  a  demoralis- 
ing influence  such  performances  must  have 
upon  the  rising  generation,  indeed  upon  the 
whole  audience.    It  is  a  lamentable  sign  of 
the  times  :  it  is  a  symptom  of  degeneration, 
of  corruption,  of  a  fatal  laxity  of  manners. 
The  relation  between  the  sexes  is  becoming 
seriously  deteriorated  ;  and  woman,  instead 
of  being  peculiarly  an  object  of  respectful 
regard  or  chivalrous  admiration,  tends  to 
become  simply  an  object  of  pleasure,  seeking 
to  please  at  any  cost.    Most  rightly  did  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  recently  issue  his  fiat 
ngninst  the  short  skirts  of  the  ballet-dancers : 
but  the  fiat  has  been  vain,  as  all  such  in- 
junctions in  this 4  free'  country  must  be  when 

(mblic  opinion  refuses  to  support  it,  or  at 
ast  allows  itself  to  be  overpowered  by  the 
crowd  of  playgoers  who  delight  in  such 
spectacles.  A  gangrene  of  selfish  and  de- 
moralising pleasure  is  now  eating  into  the 
heart  of  this  country  ;  and  we  fear  the  social 
malady  will  not  be  checked  save  by  the  ad- 
vent of  some  terrible  national  calamity — let 
us  hope  not  so  terrible  as  that  by  which  our 
neighbour  France  is  now  being  purged  as  by 
fire. 

Before  quitting  the  lighter  and  gossipy 
items  to  be  found  in  these  letters,  let  us  say 
a  word  or  two  about  the  rich  Court  costumes 
of  the  poriod.  We  need  not  speak  of  the 
dresses  of  the  ladies ;  for  although  the  fashion 
of  those  dresses  has  changed,  indeed  is  cease- 
lessly changing,  in  richness  and  costliness 
female  attire  at  the  present  time  is  quite  on 
a  par  with  what  it  was  when  George  the 
Second  was  king.  But  a  notable  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  full  dress  of  the  men. 
Probably  only  a  minority  of  our  readers  can 
remember  the  time  when  colour  disappeared 
from  the  evening  costume  of  gentlemen :  it 
is  nearly  forty  years  since  coloured  coat?, 
with  white  or  coloured  silk  or  velvet  waist- 
coats vanished  from  the  privaie  dinner-party 
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and  ball-room — though  the  taste  for  colour 
is  now  reviving.  Warren,  in  Ten  Thoutand 
a  Fear,  dresses  hi*  hero  Gammon  for  the 
evening  in  blue  coat  with  metal  buttons, 
white  waistcoat,  and  black  trousers — and 
such  was  a  quiet  evening  dress  of  that  time. 
In  the  long  interval  since  then,  there  lias 
been  a  monotonous  reign  of  simple  black 
cloth.  The  change  in  the  Court  or  gala  dress 
has  been  still  more  striking.  Apropos  of 
this  change,  a  philosophic  writer  has  re- 
marked, that  whenever  any  class  abandons 
its  distinctive  costume,  it  is  a  sign  of  de- 
cadence and  coming  extinction.  There  is 
some  truth  in  the  remark,  but  it  is  partial 
truth  only.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
peculiar  source  of  distinction  for  each  class, 
and  especially  with  the  nobility,  who  arc  or 
ought  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  "nation,  varies 
from  age  to  age  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
It  might  as  well  be  said  that  our  nobility 
verged  on  extinction  three  centuries  ago, 
when  they  ceased  to  wear  mail  and  to  lead 
their  retainers  to  the  field.  No  doubt  the 
French  Revolution,  with  its  levelling  doc- 
trines, and  the  principle  of  social  equality 
(not  new  in  this  country),  tended  to  abolish 
the  4  bravery'  of  dress  previously  distinctive 
of  the  nobility ;  but  the  change  was  far  more 
due  to  the  gravity  of  the  times,  the  sober 
spirit  natural  during  a  most  critical  period  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  economy  rendered 
necessary  throughout  the  community  at  large 
by  the  heavy  costs  of  the  great  war  with 
France.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  a  correspond- 
ing change  took  place  in  the  gala  dress  of 
the  middle  classes  serves  to  show  that  there 
was  nothing  exceptional  or  peculiar  in  the 
diminished  finery  of  the  aristocratic  costume. 
All  classes  alike  felt  the  sobering  influence 
of  the  time,  and  Jhcn,  as  in  all  such  cases,  a 
corresponding  change  took  place  in  costume. 

Firstly,  then,  as  to  the  gala  costume  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IIL, 
who  certainly  cannot  be  suspected  of  too 
great  a  devotion  to  fashion  or  the  frivolities 
of  dress.  In  a  Drawing-room  in  St  James's 
in  1745,  the  Prince  of  Wales  wore  a  light- 
blue  velvet  coat,  laced  with  silver,  and  the 
sleeves  of  it  brocade — as  was  also  his  waist- 
coat On  another  occasion  he  4  had  on  a 
crimson  damask  laced  with  silver,  very  rich 
and  handsome.'  Again,  the  Countess  of 
Shaftesbury,  writing  to  her  cousin,  Mr. 
Harris,  in  December,  1754,  4  enlivening  her 
epistle  with  a  detail  of  the  birthday  finery ' 
at  Court  says :  4  The  Prince  of  Wales  looked 
as  blooming  as  his  clothes;  they  were  a 
blossom-coloured  velvet  with  gold  and  lace 
down  before;  the  waistcoat  and  cuffs  a 
rich  whitc-and-gold  stuff.  Prince  Edward's 
a  yellow  and  silver  velvet,  with  a  silver 


lace  before,  turned  up  with  white  and  silver 
cuffs,  and  the  waistcoat  tho  same.'  She 
adds:  4  My  lord's  clothes  and  mine  were  both 
admired.  His  was  a  very  rich  scarlet  and 
gold  velvet  coat — waistcoat  and  breeches 
the  same ;  and  mine  a  gold  stuff"  with  purple 
spots  on  the  ground,  and  coloured  sprigs  of 
flowers  that  looked  like  embroider)'.'  On 
a  similar  occasion,  4  Lord  Kildarc  was  unex- 
ccptionably  tho  finest  of  any  gentleman 
there :  his  coat  was  a  light-blue  silk,  em- 
broidered all  over  with  gold  and  silver  in  a 
very  curious  manner,  turned  up  with  white 
satin,  embroidered  as  the  other ;  the  waist- 
coat the  same  as  his  sleeves.'  His  Majesty 
(George  II.),  however,  by  no  means  set  the 
fashion  in  gala  dress.  Even  at  Drawing- 
rooms,  we  read,  4  he  dressed  in  his  usual 
way,  without  aiming  at  finery  of  any  sort 
his  usual  costume  being  a  deep-blue  cloth 
coat,  trimmed  with  silver  lace,  and  waistcoat 
the  same.  At  another  Birthday  Drawing- 
room,  4  the  King  was  dressed  in  black  velvet ; 
the  sleeves  of  his  coat  and  his  waistcoat 
were  red,  embroidered  with  gold.'  Tho  last 
time  his  Majesty's  costume  at  Drawing-rooms 
is  mentioned  is  in  1754,  six  years  before  his 
death,  when  we  find  the  following  curious 
statement,  that  4  his  Majesty  had  told  Mr. 
Shutz  [the  fashionable  German  tailor  of  the 
day]  he  would  have  him  bespeak  him  a  very 
handsome  suit  but  not  to  make  a  boy  or  a 
fop  of  him ; '  and  as  the  result  of  this  con- 
sultation with  his  tailor,  his  Majesty  appeared 
in  brown,  very  richly  laced  with  silver,  and 
turned  up  with  a  blue  cuff  laced,  and  a  blue 
and  silver  waistcoat'  We  read  of  'very 
mortifying  disasters '  happening  at  some  of 
these  Birthday  Drawing-rooms.  On  one 
such  occasion,  the  Countess  of  Salisbury 
writes: — 


4  Miss  Young,  in  making  her  curtsey  to  his 
Majesty,  entangled  the  heel  of  her  shoe  | there 
were  high  heels  in  those  days]  in  her  train,  bo 
that  she  fell  quite  backwards,  with  her  legs 
up.  The  laugh  was  so  general  that  nobody 
thought  of  helping  the  poor  young  creature, 
until  his  Majesty,  though  as  well  diverted  as 
the  rest,  said  he  would  go  himself ;  but  **  you 
may  imagine,  was  prevented.  Lady  Young  was 
not  in  less  confusion  than  her  daughter. 

4  The  second  bustle  was  about  Miss  Corke, 
whose  hoop,  in  climbing  over  the  Foreigner's 
box,  caught  in  such  a  manner  that  all  her  pet- 
ticoats flew  up,  to  the  undermost  flannel.  La- 
dy Arvon,  in  endeavouring  to  help  her,  was 
caught  in  the  hoop,  which  pulled  off  her  fine 
diamond  sprig  and  head-dress.' 

As  might  be  expected,  there  were  flirta- 
tions, runaway  matches,  and  mesalliance* 
|  in  those  days,  as  they  are  still.    One  of  the 
|  beauties  immortalized  by  the  pencil  of  Sir 
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Joshua  Reynolds,  and  whose  portrait  ia  pre- 
served at  Holland  House,  gave  rise  to  much 
gossip  by  marrying  a  '  player :' — 

'The  Court  and  assembly's  talk  yesterday 
was  all  of  the  match  of  Lady  Susan  Strangeways 
and  O'Brien,  tho  player.  It  is  said  she  went 
out  on  Saturday  with  a  servant,  whom,  under 
pretext  of  having  forgotten  something,  she  sent 
back,  and  said  she  would  wait  in  the  street  till 
her  return.  O'Brien  was  waiting  in  a  hackney 
coach,  which  she  got  into ;  and  they  went  to 
Covent  Garden  Church,  and  were  married. 
Tis  a  most  surprising  event,  as  Lady  Susan 
was  everything  that  was  good  and  amiable; 
and  how  she  ever  got  acquainted  with  this 
man  is  not  to  be  accounted  for.  They  say  she 
sent  him  £200  a  little  time  since.  She  is  of 
age.' 

Gretna  Green,  on  the  Scottish  borders,  al- 
though it  has  now  relapsed  into  the  obscuri- 
ty natural  to  such  a  poor  little  hamlet  (al- 
though it  still  gives  name  to  a  railway  sta- 
tion), was  a  famous  place  in  those  days  in 
connection  with  runaway  matches ;  indeed,  it 
was  so  even  within  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation.  A  century  ago,  wo  often  read 
of  lovers  having  4  gone  to  Scotland.'  Among 
others — 

4  Lady  Jane  Tollemache,  daughter  to  Lord 
Dysart,  is  gone  to  Scotland  with  a  Captain 
Halliday  of  the  Light  Horse :  his  father  is  a 
man  of  "fortune.  The  captain  was  just  going  to 
to  bo  married  to  Miss  Byron ;  the  coach  and 
clothes  wore  bought;  but  he  saw  Lady  Jane 
twice  at  the  Richmond  assembly,  was  captivat- 
ed, wrote  a  letter  to  Miss  Byron,  to  inform  her 
he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  had  set  out  for 
Scotland.'  [The  gay  captain  would  have  had 
to  pay  heavy  damages  for  so  cavalier  a  proceed- 
ing now-a-days.] 

Whatever  amount  of  what  is  commonly 
called  'scandal,'  and  which  morits  a  worse 
name,  there  may  have  been  in  our  aristocra- 
tic circles  in  the  latter  half  of  last  century, 
there  is  but  little  trace  of  it  to  be  found  in 
these  letters.  But  in  one  of  Mrs.  Harris's 
letters  to  her  son,  giving  him  the  talk  and 
gossip  of  the  town,  there  is  a  mysterious- 
looking  allusion  to  some  such  matrimonical 
scandal    which  reads  as  follows  : — 4  Lady 

S  B  is  in  lodgings  at  Knightsbridaje. 

She  says  her  husband  [whom  doubtless  she 
had  deserted]  is  a  most  angelic  man;  but  her 
attachment  for  the  other  is  so  great,  she 
must  live  with  him.' 

What  was  the  4  Pantheon '  in  those  days  ? 
Whatever  else  it  was,  it  appears  to  have 
been  n  sort  of  assembly-rooms  for  balls  and 
dances ;  and,  though  frequented  by  persons 
of  rank  and  of  the  highest  respectability,  its 
doors  wero  not  impregnable  against  the  en- 
trance of  4  soiled  doves '  and  doubtful  re- 
putations— whose   presence,  however,  was 


against  the  rules  of  the  place,  for,  as  the 
following  embarrassing  incident  to  one  of 
Mrs.  Harris's  daughters  shows,  they  were  li- 
able to  bo  turned  out.  Mrs.  Harris  thus 
writes  of  it  to  her  son  :— 

4  Wednesday  jour  two  sisters,  Molly  Cam- 
bridge, and  I,  went  to  the  Pantheon,    it  ia  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  and  most  complete  thing 
|  ever  seen  in  England.    Such  mixture  of  com- 
pany never  assembled  before  under  the  same 
roof.    Lord  Mansfield,  Mrs.  Baddeley,  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Parker,  Mrs.  Abbingdon,  Sir 
James  Porter,  Madlle.  Hcinell,  Lords  Hydo 
and  Camden,  with  many  other  serious  men, 
and  most  of  the  gay  ladies  in  town,  and  ladies 
of  the  best  rank  and  character — and,  by  ap- 
pearance, some  very  low  people.    Louisa  is 
thought  very  like  Mrs.  Baddeley  [one  of  the 
gay  ladies]  ;  and  Gertrude  and  I  had  our  doubts 
whether  our  characters  might  not  suffer  by 
walking  with  her  [».  e.,  Louisa] ;  but  had  they 
offered  to  turn  her  out,  we  depended  upon  Mr. 
Hanger's  protection.    [George  Hanger,  of  the 
Guards,  was  one  of  the  great  beaux  of  his 
day.]   None  of  the  fashion  dance  country- 
dances  or  minuets  in  the  great  room,  thoujrh 
there  were  a  number  of  minuets  and  a  lanrc 
set  of  dancers.    I  saw  Miss  Wilks  dance  a 
minuet ;  some  young  ladies  danced  cotillons  in 

the  cotillon  gallery  The  spectacle 

at  first  strikes  one  greatly,  but  then  it  becomes 
stupid.' 

The  domain  of  personal  incident  crops  up 
richly  and  interestingly  throughout  these 
volumes,  and  comes  freshly  and  truthfully 
upon  us  in  tho  correspondence  of  the  hour. 

Whether  we  read  of  Lady  ,  who  ran 

away  with  her  footman  John,  and  sent  back 
her  fine  clothes, 4  because  she  would  no  long- 
er have  any  need  for  them  ;'  or  of  the  deep 
gambling  and  other  queer  affairs  of  Charles 
Fox  in  his  dissipated  youth  ;  or  of  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  the  notorious  Wilkes, 
who  so  shocked  society,  or  of  his  duel,  in 
which  ho  bore  himself  so  honourably,  tho 
epistolary  narrative  is  full  of  naivete  and  in- 
terest. The  second  marriage  of  Lord  Cov- 
entry (whoso  first  wife  was  the  elder  of  the 
beautiful  Miss  Gunnings)  must  have  been 
what  is  now  called  4  good  fun.'  The  mar- 
riage party  was  all  assembled  in  stately  mag- 
nificence ;  but  his  Grace  of  Canterbury  was 
from  home,  and  the  licence  did  not  arrive  ! 
But  tho  party  was  equal  to  the  emergency 
— '  so  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  eat  tho 
dinner,  rather  than  it  should  be  spoiled.  So 
to  dinner  they  went  fat  the  early  hour  then 

all 


in  fashion],  and  sat  all  the  afternoon, 
ed  in  their  white  and  silver,  expectiug  every 
moment  the  express  from  Lambeth,  but  no- 
thing came.  The  same  reason  held  good 
for  eating  a  supper  as  for  eating  the  dinner ; 
and  in  short  they  supped  and  sat  till  after 
I  two,  and  then,  by  mutual  consent,  dismissed 
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the  parson,  and  all  retired.'  Two  hours  af-  i 
terwards  (4  a,m.)  the  express  with  the  li- 
cence arrived,  and  the  ceremony  went  off 
with  due  eclat  in  the  forenoon.  We  may 
remark  that  it  is  comforting  to  find  in  these 
letters  of  the  day  a  guarantee  for  the  genu- 
ineness of  many  of  the  excellent  boumots 
and  repartees  which  have  taken  their  place 
in  our  anccdotical  literature  in  connection 
with  the  more  or  less  famous  meu  of  that 
period,  and  which  sparkle  pleasantly  across 
the  pages  of  these  volumes. 

But  quitting  the  domain  of  purely  per- 
sonal incident,  let  us  glance  at  some  pass- 
ages in  the  letters  which  throw  curious  light 
upon  the  England  of  our  forefathers  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Hero 
is  a  picture  of  Cambridgeshire  which  looks 
strange  now,  and  which  indeed  startled  the 
writer  thereof,  Mrs.  Harris,  when  she  and 
her  husband  went  on  a  visit  to  their  friend 
the  Dean  of  Sanim's  parsonage  in  that  lo- 
cality. She  says  that  the  country  is  the 
most  disagreeable  she  ever  Baw ;  and  talking 
of  the  Fens,  says  that  tho  herds  of  cattle 
which  feed  on  them  in  the  summer  months 
are  up  to  their  bellies  in  water  even  in  the 
dry  season : — 

'The  natives  dry  the  cowdung  for  firing  in 
the  winter;  so  'tis  kept  in  heaps  about  tho 
fields,  as  is  also  the  dung  of  their  yards ;  so 
when  you  walk,  the  stink  is  inconceivable. 
Mr.  Harris  took  a  ride  to  survey  these  fens, 
and  he  says  nothing  can  be  so  detestable.  He 
talked  with  the  natives,  who  told  him  that  dur- 
ing the  winter  the  water  was  constantly  above 
the  ancles  in  their  houses.' 

'  The  Dean's  parsonage  is  surrounded  with 
fens,  and  you  are  teased  beyond  expression  by 
the  gnats.  When  we  got  here,  the  Dean's 
butler  came  to  your  father  with  a  pair  of 
leather  stockings  [the  dress  of  that  day  was 
breeches  and  silk  stockings]  to  draw  on  so  as 
to  protect  his  legs,  which  in  hot  weather  [it 
was  the  month  of  June]  is  dreadful.  Besides 
this,  the  beds  have  a  machine  covered  with  a 
silk  net,  which  lets  down  after  you  are  in  bed, 
and  covers  you  all  over.  Without  this,  there 
could  be  no  sleeping;  for,  notwithstanding 
these  precautions,  we  were  most  miserably 
stung.' 

Were  anyone  to  light  upon  tins  passage 
in  an  isolated  form  nowadays,  he  would  con- 
clude without  hesitation  that  it  was  an  ex- 
tract from  some  Indian  diary — the  use  of 
tho  word  '  natives '  completing  the  resem- 
blance. Here  we  have  the  Indian  plague  of 
mosquitoes  existing  in  full  severity  iu  Eng- 
land, and  also  the  uso  of  mosquito-nets 
around  the  beds  at  night,  exactly  as  in  India. 
Nay,  there  is  still  another  point  of  resem- 
blance— namely,  in  the  uso  which  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire 4  natives '  made  of  the  cow-dung : 


drying  and  using  it  as  fuel,  as  is  the  com- 
mon practice  of  the  natives  of  our  Eastern 
Empire. 

In  the  letters  which  relate  to  the  events 
of  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  and  the  march  of 
the  rebels  into  the  heart  of  England,  we 
have  ample  proof  alike  of  the  general  ignor- 
ance of  places  now  well  known  to  every  one, 
and  of  a  want  of  the  means  of  information 
in  regard  even  to  the  great  events  taking 
place  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which 
read  strangely  iu  these  times  when  every 
morning  we  can  know  from  the  newspapers 
the  very  way  the  wind  is  blowing  iu  every 
quarter  of  our  island.  The  Highland  army 
marches  to  and  fro  in  its  daring  enterprise, 
although  several  separate  armies  (Wade's, 
Ligonier's,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's,  &c.) 
arc  on  foot  to  meet  or  catch  them  :  indeed, 
as  wc  read  in  these  letters,  '  more  troops  arc 
in  England  than  ever  was  known  before,' 
yet  notwithstanding,  tho  hardy  light-moving 
Highlanders  get  through  them  all  into  the 
heart  of  England,  and  quite  as  easily  back 
again.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
English  generals  had  not  much  stomach  for 
their  work.  They  were  astonished  and 
something  more  by  the  suddeu  and  total 
rout  of  Sir  John  Cope's  anny,  and  by  the 
daring  and  marvellous  rapidity  of  t!rj  rebels' 
march ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  even  in 
their  retreat  the  Highlanders  gave  a  good 
account  of  any  force  that  tried  to  bar  their 
passage.  As  the  noble  editor  incidentally 
observes,  General  Wade  (who  was  posted  in 
the  north  of  England  to  stop  the  southward 
march  of  the  rebels)  only  Lecame  famous 
after  the  rebellion  was  over ;  and  his  march- 
ing and  counter-marching  to  catch  tho  reb- 
els was  of  a  very  helpless  character  indeed. 

Smuggling,  as  well  as  rebellion,  profited 
greatly  by  tho  roadless  character  of  England 
in  thole  days.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris,  on  re- 
turning home  one  night  from  Heron  Court, 
then  the  property  of  their  friend  Mr.  Hooper, 
had  great  difficulty  iu  getting  over  Ringwood 
Heath,  an  adjoining  waste  laud,  about  five 
miles  in  length — 'the  vile  heath,'  as  Mrs. 
Harris  calls  it — even  with  4  the  assistance  of 
two  servants  riding  before.'  Heron  Court 
now  belongs  to  the  Malmesbury  family  ;  and 
the  editor,  in  a  foot-note,  states  that  until 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there 
were  no  roads  but  smugglers'  tracks  across 
those  heaths.  They  were  a  favourite  place 
for  contraband  transit  from  tho  south  coast ; 
and  he  mentions  that  all  classes  aided  in 
carrying  on  this  traffic.  4  The  farmers  lent 
their  teams  and  labourers,  and  the  gentry 
openly  connived  at  the  practice,  and  dealt 
with  the  smugglers.  The  cargoes,  chiefly 
of  brandy,  were  easily  concealod  in  the 
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furze  bushes,  that  extended  from  Ringwood 
to  Poole,  and  in  the  New  Forest  for  thirty 
miles/  We  suspect  that  the  impossibility 
of  carrying  on  such  operations  nowadays  has 
had  much  more  to  do  with  their  cessation 
than  the  improvement  in  the  morality  of  the 
age.  Look  at  the  customary  frauds  in  mak- 
ing returns  to  the  income-tax,  and  then  say 
whether  the  middle-classes  are  a  whit  more 
honest  in  fiscal  matters  now  than  they  used 
to  be  when  smuggling  was  rife. 

How  vastly  London  has  changed  and 
grown  since  the  last  century  need  not  be 
said,  and  the  contrast  between  then  and 
now,  meets  one  almost  in  every  page  of 
these  lively  letters.  There  was  no  Rotten- 
row,  or  the  fashionable  rides  in  the  Park, 
which  make  so  gay  a  sight  now  in  the  sum- 
mer afternoons  ;  and  the  whole  district  north 
of  the  Park  knew  nothing  of  the  noble 
streets  and  terraces  which  now  occupy  the 
space.  Mr*.  Harris  speaks  with  delight,  al- 
most rapture,  of  the  sweet  rural  beauty  of  a 
'  ride  to  Poddington  of  a  July  morning/ 
But  with  all  our  knowledge  of  the  change 
which  has  come  over  the  British  metropolis 
since  that  time,  it  is  startling  to  find  that 
some  nameless  Dick  Turpin  or  Claude  Duval 
could  ply  his  trade  with  impunity  even 
within  the  courtly  precincts  of  St,  James's. 
In  February,  1773,  Mrs.  Harris  writes  that 
4  a  most  audacious  fellow  robbed  Sir  Francis 
Holburne  and  his  sisters  in  their  coach,  in 
St  James's  Square,  coming  from  the 
Opera.  He  was  on  horseback,  and  held  a 
pistol  close  to  the  breast  of  one  of  the  Miss 
ilolbumes  for  a  considerable  time.  She 
had  left  her  purse  at  home — which  he  would 
not  believe.  He  has  since  robbed  a  coach 
in  Park  Lane/  In  these  letters,  too,  there 
is  the  earliest  mention  which  we  have  met 
with  of  the  tiny  member  of  the  finny  tribe 
which  now  confers  a  greater  popular  renown 
upon  Greenwich  than  even  its  world-famous 
Observatory  or  its  magnificent  Hospital,  and 
which  for  a  generation  has  caused  that  place 
to  be  the  honoured  scene  of  the  annual 
Ministerial  banquet  at  which  our  rulers  meet 
together  to  congratulate  one  another  upon 
the  approaching  close  of  the  Parliamentary 
session,  —  the  famous  '  whitebait  dinner/ 
which  within  the  last  two  years  has  fallen 
into  abeyance,  perhaps  never  to  be  revived. 
Mr.  Harris,  the  founder  of  the  family  and 
father  of  the  first  Earl  Malmesbury,  was  then 
(1763)  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  and  Mrs. 
Harris  describes  a  *  most  agreeable  expedi- 
tion on  the  Thame*/  which  she  had  with  a 
partv  in  the  4  Admiralty  barge/  After  see- 
ing \V.»olwich  and  all  ita  military  wonders, 
the  lady  says: — 


4  We  got  back  to  Greenwich  to  dine.  We 
had  the  smallest  fish  I  ever  saw,  called  white- 
bait: they  are  only  to  be  cat  at  Greenwich, 
and  arc  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  epicures ; 
they  are  not  so  large  as  the  smallest  of  minnows, 
but  are  really  very  good  eating.  We  dined  in 
a  charming  place  in  the  open  air,  which  com- 
manded a  tine  view  of  the  Thames  ;  but  were 
obliged  to  leave  it  at  six  o'clock,  as  the  tide 
was  so  cruel  as  not  to  stay  for  us — and  they 
never  venture  to  shoot  the  bridge  [old  London 
bridge]  with  the  Admiralty  barge  at  low  water. 
Wo  had  a  beastly  walk  through  the  Borough 
after  wc  landed/ 

Let  us  now  quit  old  England  for  a  mo- 
ment to  take  a  passing  glance  at  the  Conti- 
nent As  we  have  already  said,  the  4  Diaries 
and  Correspondence'  of  the  first  Karl  of 
Malmesbury  are  a  rich  mine  of  political  in- 
formation and  personal  anecdote  concerning 
the  leading  Court*  of  Europe ;  but  we  must 
here  confine  our  few  gleanings  of  this  kind 
from  the  newly  published  *  Letters,'  and  con- 
tent ourselves  with  some  sketches  of  the 
state  of  matters  in  France,  in  the  period  of 
decay  and  rottenness  which  preceded  the 
outburst  of  the  terrible  but  life-reviving 
Revolution.  Young  Mr.  Harris  (afterwards 
the  first  Earl),  then  only  in  his  twenty-second 
year,  is  passing  through  Paris  in  November, 
1768,  on  his  way  to  assume  a  diplomatic 
post  at  Madrid,  and  thus  he  writes  of  the 
French  capital : — 

1 1  see  no  new  improvements  since  I  was  last 
here ;  and,  except  a  few  new  fashions  for  caps 
and  muffs,  I  believe  nothing  ha*  chunked  mate- 
rially. On  such  subjects  alone  do  this  lively 
people  exercise  their  inventive  faculties,  since 
the  decease  of  Louis  le  Grand.  They  hare 
now  no  capital  painters,  few  good  sculptors, 
and  still  fewer  good  authors ;  for  the  modern 
set  of  French  writers  are  either  totally  devoid 
of  talents,  or  else  employ  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner, and  on  such  subjects,  as  to  render  their 
works  of  very  little  use  to  the  community.  To 
pass  for  an  ctpritfort  is  all  their  ambition  ; 
and  w  hen  a  man  has  written  down  all  rcli(ii"'is 
without  distinction,  they  cry,  44  Pardi!  etst  «n 
grand  hommc  :  il  pent*  harditnsnt  f"  ' 

Turning  from  fashion  and  infidelity,  the 
young  diplomatist  in  another  letter  describes 
the  political  aspect  of  affairs;  remarking, 
inttr  alia,  that  the  Government  'are  now 
expending  the  revenues  of  the  year  1771 
[three  years  in  advance  !l  at  the  same  time 
that  the  people  are  labouring  under  the 
greatest  necessity ;  garden  stuff  and  bread, 
the  chief  nourishment  of  the  lower  class  in 
this  country,  being  raised  in  price  one-third 
since  last  winter,  and  the  greatest  appearance 
also  that  there  will  not  be  a  sufficieut  quan- 
tity of  either  to  supply  the  winter/  But 
Court  life  and  pageantry  went  on  giand 
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mime.  Seven  years  later,  a  Dr.  Jean  takes 
up  the  correspondence  from  Paris.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Anglomania  then  prevalent  and 
which  mingled  with  the  Court  gaieties,  he 
writes  that  the  4  young  Queen '  (Marie  An- 
toinette) has  made  herself  unpopular  by  4  a 
little  misunderstanding  in  etiquette '  be- 
tween her  and  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
also  by  her  great  predilection  for  everything 
that  is  English.  And  he  describes  a  horso 
race,  4  which  is  now  become  a  very  frequent 
and  frequented  amusement'  Most  of  the 
cavaliers  in  the  concourse  were  4  badly  imi- 
tating the  English  mode  of  riding also  4  la- 
dies of  fashion,  clad  iu  boots  and  leather 
breeches,  astride  on  their  horses!'  The 
Queen,  with  all  her  court,  were  upon  the 
stand  at  the  starting  post ;  and  the  race  was 
4  managed  by  English  grooms  (jacices  as  they 
call  them)  and  English  horses.'  The  same 
correspondent  also  gives  a  description  of  a 
bal  pare  in  4  the  most  decorated  room  per- 
haps in  the  world,'  the  Opera  ITouse  at  V  er- 
saillcs.  He  says  that  Lord  Olive,  who  was 
present,  4  declared  that  Asiatic  display  of 
riches  appeared  but  as  tinsel  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  I  rench  court  on  that  occasion.'  4  The 
room,'  says  Dr.  Jean  4  was  filled  by  between 
three  and  four  thousand  people,  dressed  in 
the  richest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  fan- 
cied, taste  imaginable.  The  show  which  French 
ladies  always  make  above  those  of  other  na- 
tions added  much  to  the  spectacle.  The  or- 
naments of  their  head-dress,  and  their  robes, 
so  disposed  and  varied,  composed  a  most  beau- 
tiful tout  ensemble.  In  regard  to  their  per- 
sons, to  be  sure,  they  seemed  to  be  almost 
all  cf  the  same  family,  from  the  similarity 
of  their  complexions,  and  the  unity  of  their 
dress.  It  appeared  to  me  an  assembly  of 
houris.'  lie  describes  the  Queen  as  4  very 
majestic,  and  at  a  distance  very  handsome,' 
also  with  a  remarkably  fine  hand  and  arm ; 
and  he  adds  that  she  gives  life  to  almost  all 
public  amusements,  and  4  is  very  familiar 
with  those  who  arc  in  favour,' — an  amiable 
though  perhaps  not  dignified  trait  which 
brought  her  sad  woe  in  the  end,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  calumnies  set  ou  foot  against 
her  by  her  base  and  contemptible  relative, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Philippe  Egalite. 

A  romantic  incident  connected  with  the 
French  Revolution  happened  to  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  iu  1793,  when  the  French  nobility  and 
clergy  were  flying  from  the  sanguinary  pro- 
scriptions of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  was 
walking  one  day  ou  the  pier  at  Brighton 
(not  then  the  scene  of  gaiety  and  fashion 
which  it  is  now),  when  a  French  fishing-boat 
approached  the  pier,  and  one  of  the  crew 
jumped  out  with  a  baby  in  his  arms,  and  ad- 
dressed him.    The  poor  fisherman  said  that 
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a  lady,  known  and  beloved  by  himself  and 
his  comrades,  had  thrown  the  baby  into 
their  boat,  entreating  them  to  save  its  life 
by  carrying  it  to  England,  whither,  she  said, 
if  she  were  spared,  she  would  follow  it. 
They  had  accordingly  stood  over  for 
Brighton,  to  entrust  the  infant,  as  the  lady 
desired,  to  the  first  Englishman  they  met 
Lord  Malmesbury  at  once  took  charge  of 
the  helpless  little  exile,  and  had  it  conveyed 
to  Lady  Malmesbury  at  his  house.  In  a 
few  weeks,  the  mother,  after  many  hair- 
breadth escapes,  found  her  wav  to  England, 
and  knowing  where  the  child  had  been 
landed,  soon  discovered  its  place  of  refuge. 
The  baby  became  a  handsome  and  fascinat- 
ing woman,  and,  as  Madame  Alfred  de 
Noailles,  was  for  many  years  a  leader  of 
fashion  in  the  first  circles  of  Paris.  When 
Lady  Malmesbury  was  at  Paris  in  1816,  we 
find  her  writing  of  Madame  Alfred  as  4  our 
daughter;'  and  his  quondam  prot'egk,  in  all 
her  letters  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  used  to 
sign  herself  4  Leontinc  Harris.' 

Although  tempted  to  linger  longer  over 
these  interesting  letters,  our  narrowing 
limits  warn  us  that  we  must  leave  untrod 
a  large  portion  of  the  field  which  they  pre- 
sent, alike  for  gossiping  and  for  sage  histo- 
rical reflection.  But  ere  we  close,  we  must 
say  a  few  words  as  to  the  leading  members 
of  the  family  whose  correspondence  has  now 
been  given  to  the  world.  Of  Mr.  James 
Harris,  who,  though  not  himself  ennobled, 
may  justly  bo  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  Malmesbury  family,  we  have  already 
spoken.  He  was  a  literary  man  of  fine 
tastet^  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  a  subor- 
dinate member  of  several  Administrations. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  brilliant 
abilities  of  liis  son,  the  first  Earl;  but  he 
had  a  pleasant  and  healthy  temperament,  a 
perfect  rectitude  of  nature,  and  a  sound  sa- 
gacity, which  qualities  have  since  been  he- 
reditary in  the  family.  There  are  only  a 
few  letters  of  his  iu  this  collection,  but  in  al- 
most every  one  of  these,  brief  though  they 
are,  there  is  some  remark  or  other  which 
shows  his  shrewd  and  healthy  common  sense, 
whether  in  great  matters  or  little  ones. 
When  a  motiou  was  made  in  the  Honse 
(1770),  to  restrain  revenue  officers  from 
voting  at  elections  (a  disfranchisement  only 
recently  removed),  Mr.  Harris  writes  that  it 
was  4  a  rather  tedious  debate,  full  of  that  pa- 
triotic commonplace  which  nobody  believes 
that  talkB  it,  nor  anyone  else  but  a  few  dupes 
in  the  provinces,'  When  we  were  on  the 
eve  of  war  with  Spain,  in  1770,  about  the 
Falkland  Islands,  he  writes : — 4  It  moves  me 
to  indignation  that  two  respectable  nations, 
naturally  made  for  friends,  should  take  to 
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catting  one  another's  throats  for  a  paltry  is- 
land, not  better  than  Bagshot  Heath,  and 
which  if  it  were  merged  in  the  ocean,  would 
be  no  loss  to  either.  Let  it  be  with  nations 
as  with  individuals:  if  help  it,  don't 

quarrel  at  all — 'tis  more  conformant  to  your 
social  nature;  but  if  ye  m««f  quarrel,  for 
heaven's  sake  let  it  not  be  for  trifles,  for  ob- 
jects of  the  lowest  contempt'  But  whon 
this  Spanish  difficulty  was  happily  got  over, 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  country, 
which,  be  say*,  4  docs  not  wish  a  war,  what- 
ever wicked  patriots  may  endeavour; '  he 
add*,  4  None  make  such  audacious  use 
of  the  word  people  as  these  do— a  word 
which  often  means  no  more  than  themselves, 
and  their  ignorant  or  interested  followers.' 

His  son,  the  first  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  was 
perhaps  the  ablest  diplomatist  whom  England 
ha*  produced ;  certainly  he  was  second  to 
none  in  the  long  roll  of  distinguished  men 
who  have  served  the  State  as  ambassadors 
and  ministers  in  foreign  countries.  There 
is  an  anecdote  of  his  boyhood,  narrated  by 
his  relative  Lord  Shaftesbury,  which  perhaps 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  cour- 
age and  self-reliance  which  the  youth  was 
afterwards  to  display  in  a  very  different  form. 
As  his  mother  was  walking  one  day  with 
some  friends  before  her  house  in  the  Close 
at  Salisbury,  she  descried  some  one  climbing 
up  the  spire  of  the  cathedral;  and  having 
obtained  a  glass  the  better  to  observe  so 
perilous  a  feat,  she  immediately  dropped  it, 
exclaiming,  4 Good  heavens!  it  is  James!' 
The  astonished  lady  had  discovered  ber  only 
son  upon  the  apex  of  the  tallest  steeple  in 
Great  Britain.    Of  his  life  at  Oxfora,  he 
himself  (taking  a  retrospect  in  1800)  gives  s 
poor  account,  either  as  regards  learning  or 
amusements.    He  says  that  the  set  of  men 
with  whom  he  lived  were  very  pleasant,  but 
very  idle  fellows.  4  Our  life  was  an  imitation 
of  high  life  in  London :  luckily,  drinking 
was  not  the  fashion ;  but  what  we  did  drink 
wa*  claret,  and  we  had  our  regular  round  of 
evening  card  parties,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  our  finances.  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  roe  how  so  many  of  us  {Charles 
Pox,Lord  Auckland,  BishopNorth,  ana  others] 
made  our  way  so  well  in  the  world,  and  so 
creditably.'    From  Oxford  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Leyden ;  and  as  he  became  a 
favourite  with  our  Minister  at  the  Hague, 
young  Harris  bad  ample  opportunities  of 
mingling  in  the  court  life,  and  also  of  study- 
ing carefully  the  political  affairs  of  Holland — 
a  knowledge  which  he  was  afterwards  destined 
to  turn  to  most  valuable  account  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (1767 )  he  made  a  journey  to  Prussia, 
Poland,  and  Paris;  and  in  1708,  although 
only  in  his  twenty-second  year,  he  was  ap- 


pointed secretary  of  embassy  at  the  Court  of 
Madrid.  In  this  post,  an  opportunity  arising, 
the  youth  greatly  distinguished  himself ;  for, 
having  been  temporarily  left  charge,  d'affaires, 
he  undertook  npon  his  own  responsibility  the 
critical  affair  of  the  Fnlkland  Islands,  which 
he  conducted  so  admirably  as  to  win  the 
praise  of  both  political  parties  at  home ;  and 
the  issue,  so  honourable  to  England,  at  once 
established  his  diplomatic  reputation,  and 
obtained  for  him  in  the  following  year  the 
post  of  Minister  at  Berlin,  where  Frederick 
the  Great,  although  past  his  prime,  reigned  in 
the  full  vigour  of  his  tyrannical  and  eccentric 
genius.  Next  after  a  few  months  in  England 
in  1770,  when  he  married,  he  was  sent  to 
St  Petersburg  as  our  minister  at  the  Court 
of  the  Empress  Catherine,  whose  shameless 
passion  for  *  favourites'  affected  even  her 
policy,  and  where  he  had  a  hard  battle  to  fight, 
owing  to  the  Empress's  ill-will  to  England,  al- 
though his  esprit  and  remarkable  conversa- 
tional talents  made  him  personally  much 
more  liked  by  the  Empress  than  any  of  his 
diplomatic  rivals.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
costly  office,  and  diplomatic  salaries  at  that 
time  were  so  inadequate  that  on  leaving 
Russia  he  had  diminished  his  private  fortune 
to  the  extent  of  £20,000. 

The  severe  climate  of  Russia  broke  down 
his  health,  and  he  returned  to  England  in 
1782,  having  previously  received  from  the 
King  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  in  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  services  at  the  Russian  Court. 
But  two  years  afterwards  he  was  despatched 
to  the  Hague,  at  that  moment  the  scene  of 
the  most  active  political  operations  and 
manoeuvres ;  the  Stadtholder  being  then 
threatened  with  deposition,  and  Holland 
with  subjection  to  France,  In  this  emer- 
gency, Sir  James  Harris  matured  a  bold  plan 
of  an  Anglo-Prussian  alliance  and  an  inter- 
vention on  behalf  of  Holland;  a  project 
which  Mirabcau,  the  French  agent  at  Berlin, 
when  he  got  wind  of  it,  scouted  as  absurd, 
et  Mevlement  la  conception  personelle  de  cet 
audacicux  et  rute  Harris,  but  which  com- 
pletely succeeded — freeing  Holland  from  her 
peril,  and  winning  high  fame  for  its  bold 
projector,  who  was  created  Baron  Malmes- 
ourv,  and  received  honours  from  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  the  Stadtholder.  Lord  Malmes- 
hury now  enjoyed  the  almost  unbounded 
confidence  of  his  Government  in  all  matters 
relating  to  foreign  politics,  and  was  entrusted 
with  all  the  mort  important  missions.  In 
1793,  he  was  sent  to  Berlin,  and  in  1796  and 
i*.rain  in  the  following  year  he  was  sent  to 
France  to  endeavour  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  the  French  IWrectory.  We  cannot  do 
more  than  simply  mention  those  important 
missions ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  notie- 
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ing  a  mission  of  a  very  different  kind  which 
befel  him  in  1794,  when  he  received  orders 
'to  ask  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  his 
daughter  in  marriage  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales.'  Lord  Malrnesbnry  had  little  hope 
of  this  union  turning  ont  well,  but  he  had  no 
discretionary  power  in  the  matter,  so  he 
married  her  Royal  Ilighness  by  jproxv,  and 
brought  her  over  to  England.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  never  forgave  Lord  Malmesbury  for 
his  share  in  this  affair,  which  was  certainly 
hard  upon  his  Lordship,  especially  as  he  had 
no  end  of  difficulties  with  the  German  prin- 
cess, as  well  as  with  some  of  the  ladies  of 
the  Court,  who  had  reasons  of  their  own  for 
hating  Prince  George's  fiancee.  Here  is  his 
Lordship's  account  of  the  first  interview  be- 
tween the  Princess  and  her  royal  betrothed: — 

'I,  according  to  the  established  etiquette, 
introduced  (no  one  else  being  in  the  room)  the 
Princess  Caroline  to  him.  She  very  properly, 
in  consequence  of  my  saying  to  her  it  was  the 
right  mode  of  proceeding,  attempted  to  kneel  to 
him.  He  raised  her  (gracefully  enough),  and 
embraced  her,  said  barely  one  word,  turned 
round,  retired  to  a  distant  part  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  calling  me  to  him  said,  "Harris,  I 
am  not  well,  pray  get  me  a  glass  of  brandy." 
I  said,  "Sir,  had  you  not  better  have  a  glass  of 
water  ?"  upon  which  he,  much  out  of  humour, 
said  with  an  oath,  "  No !"  and  away  he  went 
The  Princess,  left  during  the  short  moment 
alone,  was  in  a  state  of  astonishment,  and  on 
my  joining  her  said,  "Mon  Dieu  !  e»t-ce  que  le 
Prince  e»t  toujours  comma  tela  t  Jele  troute 
trie  grot,  et  nulUment  autri  beau  que  fn 
portrait."  I  said  His  Royal  Highness  was 
naturally  a  good  deal  affected  and  flurried  at  this 
first  interview,  but  she  certainly  would  find 
him  different  at  dinner. 

'At  dinner  I  was  far  from  satisfied  with  the 
Princess's  behaviour ;  it  was  flippant,  rattling, 
affected  raillery  and  wit,  and*  throwing  out 

coarse  vulgar  hints  about  Lady  ,  who  was 

present,  and,  though  mute,  lediablerien  pcrda  it 
rien.  The  Prince  was  evidently  disgusted. 
And  this  unfortunate  dinner  fixed  his  dislike, 
which,  when,  left  to  herself,  the  Princess  had 
not  the  talent  to  remove,  but,  by  still  observing 
the  same  giddy  manners  and  attempts  at 
cleverness  and  coarse  sarcasm,  increased  it  till 
it  became  positive  hatred.' 

Soon  after  the  Earl's  last  diplomatic  mis- 
sion to  France,  in  1797,  he  was  seriously 
attacked  by  deafness,  in  consequence  of 
which  infirmity  he  thought  it  right  to  decline 
all  further  State  employment  either  in  the 
Cabinet  or  abroad ;  but  during  the  lives  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  he  re- 
mained in  the  most  intimate  political  con- 
fidence of  those  Ministers  and  their  principal 
colleagues.  Indeed,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  war  with  Napoleon,  every  scrap  of 
important  news  received  at  the  Foreign  Office 


appears  to  have  been  forwarded  to  him ;  and 
in  1814  he  was  consulted  by  Lord  Liverpool's 
Government  on  the  readjustment  of  Europe, 
and  the  arrangements  relating  to  Holland, 
Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  Prussia,  were 
principally  suggested  and  settled  by  him. 
During  the  closing  years  of  his  life  (he  died 
in  1820,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five),  he  passed 
most  of  his  time  in  London  and  at  Park- 
place,  his  seat  near  Henley,  receiving  at  his 
house  constantly,  and  with  the  same  pleasure, 
the  rising  generation  of  statesmen  and  liter- 
ary men,  as  lie  had  shown  formerly  in 
associating  with  his  own  distinguished  con- 
temporaries. He  early  appreciated  the  high 
talents  of  Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Grenville,  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  used  his  influence  with 
the  statesmen  of  the  time  to  draw  special 
attention  to  those  illustrious  men  who  have 
now  become  memorable  in  English  history. 
He  was  the  guardian  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  by  his  influence  obtained  for  him  his 
first  official  appointment 

Two  portraits  of  the  Earl  are  given  in 
these  volumes :  one  taken  in  the  early  part 
of  his  career  when  he  was  simple  Mr.  Harris, 
the  other  when  he  was  full  of  years  and 
honours,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Both  arc 
handsome  faces,  but  though  the  first  has  the 
advantage  of  youth,  with  a  look  of  esprit 
and  lively  courage,  the  second  is  really  the 
finer  and  nobler  head — a  phenomenon  only 
observable  in  rare  cases,  where  high  intellect 
is  united  with  goodness  of  heart  and  a  well- 
balanced  temperament  His  grandson,  who 
edits  these  works,  and  who — in  consonance 
with  the  principles  of  life  so  wisely  and 
admirably  laid  down  by  the  first  Earl,  with 
special  reference  to  the  nobility,  but  whose 
beautiful  precepts  are  applicable  to  all  spheres 
of  life — has  devoted  himself  from  youth  to 
the  public  service,  and  has  twice  been  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  England,  appends  some 
true  remarks  as  to  the  difference  in  the  work 
and  responsibilities  of  diplomatists  which 
has  been  created  by  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  the  great  change  in  the  political  condition 
of  the  nations  of  Europe.  But  the  result  of 
those  changes  has  been  to  lessen  the  respon- 
sibility and  lighten  the  labour  of  our  Ministers 
abroad,  and  the  contrast  serves  only  to 
heighten  the  well-won  reputation  of  the 
diplomatist  whose  'Letters  and  Correspond- 
ence'  have  supplied  materials  for  this  article. 
The  cynical  but  pre-eminently  sagacious 
Talleyrand,  speaking  simply  of  Lord  iialmos- 
bury's  intellectual  powers  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  apart  from  those  high  personal 
qualities  by  which  he  was  distinguished, 
said,  Je  crois  que  Lord  Malmesbury  ktait  le 
plus  habile  Ministre  que  vous  aviez  de  son 
temps.     C'etait  inutile  de  le  devancer,  il 
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fallait  le  suivre  de  pr&s.  Si  on  lui  laissait 
le  dernier  mot,  il  avait  toujours  ration.  And 
as  is  shown  alike  by  his  official  career,  and 
by  his  private  correspondence,  we  may  well 
apply  to  the  first  Lord  Malroesbury  the 
epithet  by  which  M.  Thiers  has  so  truly  cha- 
racterized Mr.  Pitt — *ce  pur  Anglais.' 


I 


Art.  IV. —  The  Explorations  in  Palestine. 
Publications  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  vis. — 

( 1 .)  Rejfvrt  of  Preliminary  Meeting,  1 805. 
(2.)  Captain  Wilsons  Expedition,  1806. 

3.  )  Meeting  at  Cambridge,  1867. 

4.  )  Annual  Meeting,   with  Lieutenant 
Warren's  Report,  1808. 

(5.)  Statement  of  Progress,  January  1st, 
1800. 

(0.)  Lieutenant  Warren's  Letters  and 
Reports,  with  Lithographed  Plans. 

(7.)  Lieutenant  Warren's  Notes  on  the 
Valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  Excavations 
at  Ain  es  Sultan  (Jericho.) 

(8.)  Dean  Stanley's  Sermon  on  the  Ex- 
ploration of  Palestine. 

(9 — 15.)  Quarterly  Statements  L  to  VII., 
April,  1809,  to  October,  1870. 

(10.)  The  Recovery  qf  Jerusalem.  Edited 
by  the  Honorary  Officers  of  the  Pales* 
tine  Exploration  Fund.  With  Fifty 
Illustrations.    Richard  Bentley. 

Tub  Palestine  Exploration  Society  was  estab- 
lished iu  1 805,  for  the  accurate  and  system- 
atic investigation  of  the  archeology,  topog- 
raphy, geology,  physical  geography,  and 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Holy  Land,  for 
Biblical  illustration.  The  universality  of  in- 
terest belonging  to  Palestine,  and  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  individual  efforts  at  exploration, 
made  the  step  advisable ;  while  the  success 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Jerusalem  in  1804 
at  once  suggested  the  scheme  and  gave  en- 
couragement to  its  promoters.  In  the  origi- 
nal prospectus  of  the  Society  it  was  proposed 
to  excavate  at  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  Temple  enclo- 
sure, the  position  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings, 
the  site  of  the  Tower  of  Antonia,  &c ;  to 
examine  other  'important  sites,  such  as  Geri- 
zim,  Samaria,  Jiljilieh  (probably  Gilgal)  and 
the  mounds  at  Jericho ;  to  collect  materials 
for  a  work  on  manners  and  customs  compar- 
able to  Mr.  Lauc's  '  Modern  Egyptians ;  to 
effect  an  accurate  survey  of  the  Holy  Land ;  to 
determine  levels  and  sites  and  the  course  of 
ancient  roads ;  to  investigate  the  geology  of 
the  country,  especially  in  the  Valley  of  Jor- 


dan and  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  nnd  lastly, 
to  apply  the  same  energy  aud  ability  to  the 
study  of  the  botany,  zoology,  and  meteoro- 
logy of  Palestine,  which  naturalists  have 
given  to  those  of  tho  forests  of  South  Ame- 
rica and  the  rivers  of  Africa.  The  time  is 
come  when  we  may  ask  how  much  of  tills 
programme  has  been  carried  out,  and  what 
amount  of  light,  if  any,  is  being  thrown  on 
the  Scriptural  history.  Three  years  ago,  we 
touched  upon  the  subject;*  but  the  Society 
wan  then  in  its  infancy,  its  work  only  just 
begun,  and  the  publication  of  results  confin- 
ed to  one  or  two  small  pamphlets.  We  now 
have  at  least  enough  reports  to  make  a  thick 
octavo  volume,  and  these  so  packed  with 
technical  details  that  they  will  have  to  be 
spread  out  into  three  volumes  more  before 
their  information  can  bo  grasped  by  the  or- 
dinary reader.  We  have,  moreover,  now 
before  us  the  book  called  the  4  Recovery  of 
Jerusalem/  which  is  partly  such  an  expan- 
sion and  partly  a  comment  on  the  work,  with 
a  trifle  of  new  material. 

The  active  work  of  the  Society  commenced 
in  December,  1805,  when  Captain  Wilson, 
K.E.,  and  Lieutenant  Anderson,  R.E.,  with 
Corporal  Phillip*,  a*  photographer,  landed  at 
Be j rout,  to  probe  the  country  from  north  to 
Houth.    Captain  Wilson  was  the  intelligent 
officer  who  had  surveyed  Jerusalem  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  given  us  a  map  of  that  city, 
as*  accurate  and  reliable  in  every  particular 
as  any  map  to  bo  had  to-day  of  the  city  of 
London.   This  first  expedition,  in  the  course 
of  six  months,  traversed  Palestine  from  Da- 
mascus to  Hebron,  constructing  a  series  of 
maps  of  the  entire  backbone  of  the  country, 
excavating  at  Tel  Salhiyeh  (near  Damascus), 
at  Kedes  (Kadesh  Naphtnli),  and  Mount 
Gcririra  ;  examining  remains  of  ancient  syn- 
agogues, copying  old  inscriptions,  collecting 
materials  for  about  fifty  plans,  with  detailed 
drawings  of  churches,  synagogues,  mosques, 
temples,  and  tombs,  and  tracing  the  ancient 
system  of  irrigation  of  the  Main  of  Gcnncsa- 
reth.    The  report  of  this  tentative  expedition 
was  in  favour  of  Jerusalem  as  the  head- 
quarters of  any  future  exploring  party,  since 
that  city  promised  to  prove  the  great ert  mine 
of  discoveries,  and  to  yield  the  quickest  re- 
sults.   Accordingly,  in  "November,  1 800,  we 
find  Lieutenant  Warren,  R.E.,  at  work  in 
Palestine,  at  first  with  only  Sergeant  Hirtles 
for  his  assistant,  but  afterwards  with  several 
corporals  as  well,  and  with  permission  to  en- 
gage  a  number  of  native  labourers,  according 
to  the  amount  of  excavation  going  on.  Lieu- 
tenant Warren  spent  two  months  in  survey- 

•  PritUh   tymrUrly  Ilrnttr.  October.  1867, 
I  Article  •  Hvceut  Kwarrheti  in  Patau  in*.' 
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work  cast  and  west  of  Jordan,  and  then  con- 
centrated his  energies  on  Jerusalem,  where 
he  laboured  at  shafts  and  galleries  almost  in- 
cessantly, till  be  was  invalided  home,  in  May 
of  the  year  1870. 

Although  the  operations  at  Jerusalem,  be- 
sides being  the  more  extensive,  arc  also  the 
more  interesting  in  character,  it  may  be  well 
to  look,  first,  at  the  results  of  Captain  Wil- 
son's expedition,  and  in  connection  with  that 
officer's  work,  to  consider  the  later  labours  of 
Warren,  where  they  are  of  the  same  kind. 
First,  with  regard  to  the  survey-work  :  it  is 
marvellous  that  we  have  never  yet  had  a  de- 
cently correct  map  of  the  land  in  which  all 
Christians  are  so  much  interested.  The  Ad- 
miralty have  given  us  correct  charts  of  the 
coast-line,  but  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
hundreds  of  sites  remain  to  be  verified, 
and  hundreds  to  be  discovered;  while 
the  cast  of  Jordan  is  almost  a  terra 
incognita,  and  the  maps  of  it  scarcely 
more  than  creations  of  the  fancy.  It  is  as 
though  in  England  we  were  acquainted  with 
bnt  the  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
and  the  towns  within  a  little  distance  of  it 
on  either  side,  aud  in  Wales  knew  only  the 
position  of  three  or  four  of  tho  principal 
towns.  The  Wilson  exploring  party  fixed 
for  the  first  time  the  exact  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude of  nearly  seventy  places  between  Da- 
mascus and  Jerusalem,  determined  many 
sites,  ascertained  heights,  and  recorded 
the  features  of  the  ground  along  which  they 
passed.  Lieutenant  Warren  has  obtained  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  many  scores  of 
places,  fixed  the  height  of  somo  hundreds, 
and  surveyed  so  much  ground  that  the  com- 
mittee arc  able  to  aunouncc  the  map  of  Pal- 
estine, on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile, 
as  1  now  approaching  completion.'  Much  of 
this  work  was  done  in  the  dangerous  country 
east  of  Jordan,  where  life  is  not  safe  without 
an  escort,  and  the  sheikh  who  bargains  to  pro- 
tect you  is  ready  to  sell  you  to  the  next 
chieftain  who  thinks  your  friends  can  pay  a 
ransom. 

Connected  with  the  surveying  is  the  settle- 
ment of  topographical  questions.  We  have 
seen  an  old  book  which  professed  to  give  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  even'  place  visited 
by  the  -Scriptural  kings,  prophets  and  apos- 
tles, with  their  relative  positions  and  dis- 
tances from  one  another  in  miles.  Such  infor- 
mation, if  reliable,  would  be  of  great  value, 
for  there  is  bo  close  a  connection  between 
history  and  geography  that  in  some  cases 
the  fir*t  cannot  bo  understood  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  second ;  and  in  most  cases 
the  geotjraphical  or  topographical  knowledge 
will  at  least  assist  us  to  realise  tho  history. 

In  this  department  our  knowledgo  is  still 


scanty,  though  good  service  has  been  render- 
ed by  the  explorers.  Tho  site  of  Caperna- 
um, which  has  been  fixed  in  three  different 
places  by  Egmont,  Robinson,  and  De  Sanlcy, 
and  which  Dean  Stanley  regarded  as  utterly 
lost,  has  been  fixed  by  Wilson  with  very 
small  chance  of  error,  where  Srewulf  placed 
it  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
viz.,  at  Tel  Hum,*  on  the  north-western  cor- 
ner of  the  lake.  The  determining  circum- 
stance was  the  discovery  of  the  irrigation  of 
the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  as  described  by 
Josephus,f  and  its  connection  with  tho  Ta- 
bighah  Fountain,  whereas  attention  had  pre- 
viously been  fixed  on  the  Round  Fountain. 
It  is  confirmatory  of  Wilson's  view,  that 
while  at  the  Round  Fountain  there  are  no 
ruins,  except  some  small  foundations  which 
may  have  been  anything,  Tel  Hum  possesses 
extensive  ruins,  including  those  of  a  syna- 
gogue. Two  miles  north  of  Tel  Hum — at 
Kerazeh,  a  spot  indicated  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Williams,  in  1842,  and  indeed  by  Pocockc, 
as  early  aa  1740 — Lieutenant  Anderson  iden- 
tified Chorazin,  by  the  presence  of  extensive 
remains,  including  those  of  a  synagogue.  Of 
no  lesa  interest  is  the  discovery  of  the  scene 
of  the  destruction  of  the  herd  of  swine. 
Lord  Lindsay,  Mr.  Elliott,  and  others  had 
been  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  lake,  but 
their  accounts  were  mutually  contradictory  ; 
and  Dean  Stanley,  after  rewriting  his  note  on 
the  place  again  and  again,  had  been  obliged 
to  scratch  it  out  altogether.  It  now  appears 
that  there  is  only  one  place — namely,  Kher- 
sa,  about  half  way  between  Wady  Vlk  and 
Wady  Scmakh — which  fulfils  all  the  condi- 
tions required  by  the  Biblical  narrative.  Tho 
hills  which  everywhere  else  on  the  eastern 
side  receded  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  water's  edge,  here  approach 
within  forty  feet  of  it ;  not,  indeed,  termina- 
ting abruptly,  but  presenting  a  steep,  even 
slope.  The  'Dictionary  of  the  Bible  places 
the  scene  at  Gadara,  now  Um  Keis,  a  place 
from  which  the  swiuo  would  have  had  a liard 
gallop  of  two  hours  before  reaching  the  lake. 

>\  e  have  also  in  these  publications  au  ad- 
mirable paper  by  Captain  Wilson,  4  On  the 
Bite  of  Ai  and  the  position  of  the  Altar  which 
Abram  built  between  Bethel  and  Ai ;'  and 
another  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Zeller,  Protestant 
clergyman  at  Nazareth,  on  '  Kefr  Kenna.' 
As  the  old  Hebrew  names  of  places  common- 
ly cling  to  the  spot  under  some  Arabic  dis- 
guise— the  hill  of  Dan,  for  instance,  being 
now  Tel  el-Kadi  (both  Kadi  in  Arabia,  and 
Dan  in  Hebrew,  being  equivalent  to  4  judge ' 


*  Tel  Hum  —  the  mound  of  'Hum. 

Capernaum  —  tho  village  of  na-hura. 
f  B.  J.,  ill.  x.  8. 
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in  English) — it  is  doing  good  service  to  col- 
lect Arabic  names.  Great  care,  however,  is 
needed  in  this  work,  for  the  same  xoady  may 
have  different  names  in  different  parts ;  two 
or  three  hills,  a  fountain,  and  several  ruins 
may  all  have  one  name — that  of  the  district ; 
and  the  traveller  may  misunderstand  the  Ara- 
bic answers  to  his  questions.  Mr.  Layard 
tells  a  story  of  a  traveller,  who  published, 
for  the  bene6t  of  those  who  might  follow  in 
his  footsteps,  a  little  vocabulary,  but  whose 
own  ignorance  of  the  language  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  several  places  on  his  map  are 
marked  with  the  word  Mabarafak.  The  fact 
was,  that  when  the  traveller  asked  his  guide 
the  name  of  a  place  the  man  answered 
Mabara/sh — <  I  don't  know,'  and  down  went 
this  name  on  the  map.  In  the  same  travel- 
ler's vocabulary  '  nose '  is  put  down  as  snuff; 
for  when  he  wanted  the  word  for  nose  he 
had  probably  raised  his  hand,  and  the  Arab 
supposed  he  wanted  '  snuff.'  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  must  have  been  very  satis- 
factory to  Lieutenant  Warren,  after  making 
a  list  of  150  places  visited  or  seen  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  to  find  that  wherever  Robin- 
son had  been  before  him  there  was  substan- 
tial agreement  in  the  spelling.  Lieutenant 
Warren  and  Dr.  Chaplin,  of  Jerusalem,  also 
obtained  many  names  in  the  course  of  a  tour 
from  Jisr  Damieh  to  Jisr  Mejamia  and  back ; 
and  the  former  has  given  us  a  list  of  thirty- 
four  Tels  in  the  Jordan  valley.  More  work 
of  the  same  kind  will  have  to  be  done,  as 
there  is  much  confusion  in  the  spelling  of 
names ;  besides  which  there  exist  many  un- 
named cities  and  ruins  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jordan.  South  of  Amman  (the  ancient  Rab- 
bath-Amtnan,  and  afterwards  Philadelphia, 
2  Sam.  xl  and  xiiA  Lieutenant  Warren  came 
upon  a  piece  of  elevated  country,  about  four 
miles  square,  literally  covered  with  ruins  of 
temples  and  houses. 

The  synagogue  at  Capernaum  was  only 
one  out  of  nine  synagogues  examined  in  the 
district  north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the 
investigation  was  so  thorough  that  the  plan 
of  the  building  was  made  out,  and  careful 
drawings  made  and  measurements  taken. 
The  result  has  been  to  dissipate  the  idea 
that  the  synagogues  were  barn-like  struc- 
tures, and  to  prove  that  they  had  consider- 
able architectural  pretensions. 

4  They  all  He  north  and  south,  have  three 
gateways  in  the  southern  end,  the  interior 
divided  into  fire  aisles,  by  four  rows  of  col- 
umns, "and  the  two  northern  corners  formed 
by  double  engaged  columns.  The  style  of 
decoration  does  not  always  appear  to  have 
been  the  .same.  At  Tel  Hum  (the  strongest 
claimant  for  the  site  of  Capernaum)  and 
Kersutch  (Chorazin),  Corinthian  capitals  were 


found ;  at  Irbid,  a  mixture  of  Corinthian  and 
Ionic ;  whilst  Kefr  Birim,  Meiron,  Urn  el- A  mud 
have  capitals  of  a  peculiar  character.  The 
faces  of  the  lintels  over  the  gateway  are  usu- 
ally  ornamented  with  some  device ;  at  Nebar- 
tein  there  is  an  inscription  and  representation 
of  the  ■even-branched  candlestick;  at  Kefr 
Birim  the  ornament  appears  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  the  Paschal  lamb ;  and  at  Tel  Hum 
there  are  the  pot  of  manna  and  lamb.  A  scroll 
of  vine  leaves,  with  bunches  of  grapes,  is  one 
of  the  most  frequent  ornaments.  The  investi- 
gator cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  their  resem- 
blance in  plan— accidental  or  otherwise — to  the 
palaces  of  Persepolis  and  to  the  House  of  the 
Forest  of  Lebanon,  built  by  Solomon.' 

For  particular  description  and  measure- 
ments our  architectural  readers  must  be  re- 
ferred to  Captain  Wilson's  paper  in  Quar- 
terly Statement  No.  II.  These  synagogues 
date  either  from  the  Christian  era  or  the 
centuries  immediately  following.  Mr.  R. 
Phene  Spiers,  M.R.LB.  Assays,  from  the  third 
to  the  sixth  centuries,  inclusive.  The  Rev. 
George  Williams,  of  Cambridge,  assigns 
them  to  a  period  prior  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  both  because  the  depopulation 
of  the  country  after  that  event  made  it 
almost  impossible  that  they  should  have 
been  built  subsequently,  and  because  the 
style  of  ornament  so  much  resembled  that  of 
the  tombs  of  the  kings  (so-called)  at  Jerusa- 
lem. In  that  case  they  may  have  been 
trodden  by  the  feet  of  Christ;  and  the 
ruins  of  Capernaum  may  be  remains  of  the 
very  building  concerning  which  the  Jewish 
elders  said,  the  centurion  is  worthy — 'for 
he  loveth  our  nation,  and  hath  built  us 
the  synagogue.'  Yet  Dr.  Robinson,  whose 
ears  and  eyes  seemed  to  be  open  to  hear  and 
see  all  that  was  really  to  be  heard  and  seen 
in  connection  with  sacred  topography,  did 
not  mention  these  various  ruins  till  h  is  se- 
cond journey  in  1852,  giving  then  only  a 
brief  account  of  them,  while  previous  to  that 
year  there  had  been  no  account  of  them  at 
all. 

Another  admirable  paper  of  Wilson's,  also 
illustrated  with  plans,  is  'On  the  Remains  of 
Tombs  in  Palestine'  Rock-hewn  tombs  ap- 
pear to  bo  the  earliest  in  date,  and  are  the 
tombs  most  commonly  met  with,  the  softer 
strata  of  limestone,  especially  the  whitf  chalk 
in  some  districts,  being  well  adapted  for  ex- 
cavation. Sometimes  a  natural  cavern  is 
made  use  of,  sometimes  a  square  or  oblong 
chamber  is  cut  in  the  rock,  while  in  a 
third  class  one  entrance  leads  into  a  number 
of  sepulchral  chambers;  and  in  all  these 
cases  loculi  or  resting-places  for  the  bodies 
are  either  sunk  in  the  surface  of  the  rock 
much  after  the  manner  of  a  modem  grave, 
or  driven  into  the  rock-faco  like  a  small 
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tunnel  or  pigeon-hole.  In  the  so-called 
tomb  of  Joshua  at  Tibnch,  after  passing 
through  a  chamber  with  fourteen  loculi,  a 
smaller  one  is  reached  which  has  only  one 
loculat  at  its  extreme  end,  an  arrangement 
not  noticed  elsewhere ;  the  face  and  sides  of 
the  porch  are  u early  covered  with  niches 
for  lamps,  and  rouud  the  door  are  traces  of 

1>lastcr.  The  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Jcrusa- 
em  coinc  into  this  class,  and  are  described, 
as  well  as  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  the 
tombs  of  the  Judges,  and  a  large  tomb  dis- 
covered by  Lieut.  Warren  in  the  Kcdron 
valley.  Masonry  tombs,  which  constitute 
the  second  class,  are  few  in  number,  and 
confined  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  possible  that  at  Tel  Hum,  where 
the  (basaltic)  rock  is  so  hard  as  to  make  ex- 
cavation difficult,  this  form  of  tomb  was 
commonly  used.  If  the  tombs  in  which  the 
demoniac  lived  were  of  this  description, 
their  disappearance  is  not  at  all  surprising. 
Besides  these  two  classes  of  tombs,  and  their 
subdivisions,  sarcophagi  are  sometimes  found, 
thoso  at  Kedea  (Kadesh  Napbtali,  the  city 
of  refuge  in  the  midst  of  Canaanite  strong- 
hold*) being  the  most  elaborately  ornament- 
ed. The  material  is  hard  white  limestone, 
almost  marble,  and  the  workmanship  is  ex- 
cellent :  the  usual  design  on  the  sides  is  a 
garland  held  up  in  two  or  more  loops  by 
nude  figures,  with  somo  device  over  each 
end  and  a  bunch  of  grapes  hanging  from  the 
bottom.  Two  sarcophagi  have  been  shipped 
t<«  England  by  Lieut.  Warren,  and  were  ex- 
hibited, with  other  articles,  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery  in  the  summer  of  last  year. 

A  paper  in  these  Quarterly  Statements, 
which  has  greatly  pleased  the  architects  is 
that  on  the  ruined  temples  of  Coale-Syria. 
In  the  summer  of  1809,  Captain  Warren 
(we  are  glad  to  notice  his  promotion)  was 
obliged  to  take  his  party  to  the  Lebanon  in 
consequence  of  their  having  suffered  severely 
from  fever  in  Jerusalem.  While  there  they 
occupied  themselves  in  investigating  the 
ruined  temples  of  Coale-Syria  and  Mount 
Hcrmon,  and  the  exhaustive  manner  in 
which  the  work  was  done,  places  us  in  pos- 
session of  so  much  information  that  we 
may  be  said  to  have  previously  known  no- 
thing at  all  on  the  subject  The  extremely 
careful  tracings  (fifteen  in  number)  sent 
home  by  Captain  Warren  are  to  be  seen  at 
the  office  of  the  Fund  ;  but  two  of  them, 
selected  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  are 
given  to  subscribers  with  Captain  Warren's 
complete  and  detailed  account  of  the  tem- 
ples in  Quarterly  Statement  No.  V.  The 
temples  of  Coslc-Syria  date  from  Roman 
times,  and  the  inscriptions  found  on  them 
are  mostly  Greek.   The  small  temples  about  I 


Mount  Hermon  appear  to  be  somcwliat  more 
ancient,  their  architecture  being  of  the  Ionic 
order.  On  the  summit  of  Hcrmon  stands 
the  ruins  of  u  sacellum,  i.e.,  a  rectangular 
building  without  a  roof,  which  has  nothing 
in  its  construction  in  common  with  the 
temples  on  the  west  below,  and  which  prob- 
ably had  to  do  with  a  different  and  more 
ancient  form  of  worship.  Captain  Warren's 
investigations  led  him  into  a  discussion  of 
the  question  of  the  orientation  of  heathen 
temples.  It  had  been  surmised  by  Dr.  Rob- 
inson and  several  other  writers  that  the 
temples  about  Hermon  were  turned  towards 
it  as  to  a  kibleh,  so  that  the  worshippers 
might  face  it  when  they  prayed ;  but  now 
that  the  directions  and  angles  are  taken,  it 
is  found  that  they  all  have  their  entrances 
more  or  less  towards  the  eatt,  and  in  no  case 
docs  the  entrance  or  any  side  of  the  build- 
ing faco  direct  upon  the  summit  of  Hermon. 
The  Jewish  tabernacle  and  afterwards  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  faced  the  cast — accord- 
ing to  Josephus — in  order  that  when  the 
sun  arose  it  might  send  its  first  rays  upon  it ; 
according  to  some  of  the  Jews  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  order  that  the  priest  might  watch 
for  the  first  dawn  of  day  in  offering  up  the 
morning  sacrifice. 

The  principle  which  accounts  for  the  east- 
ward aspect  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  ac- 
counts also  for  the  southward  aspect  of  the 
synagogues  of  Galilee :  as  that  was  open  to 
the  east,  so  they  were  open  to  the  temple. 
It  would  be  a  crucial  test  of  this  theory  to 
examine  the  remains  of  a  synagogue  said  to 
exist  near  Beersheba,  the  only  ruin  of  the 
kind  which  is  not  due  north  from  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  mention  of  temples  reminds  us  that 
on  Mount  Gcrixim-  numerous  excavations 
were  made  under  the  direction  of  Lieut  An- 
derson. Within  the '  ruins  known  as  the 
'Castle,'  the  foundations  of  an  octagonal 
church  were  laid  bare,  probably  the  church 
known  to  have  been  built  there  by  Justinian. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  church  is  an  apse, 
on  the  northern  side  the  main  entrance,  and 
on  each  of  the  others,  doors  leading  to  small 
side  chapels.  In  the  interior  are  the  piers 
of  a  smaller  octagon,  apparently  intended  to 
carry  a  dome.  The  church  and  castle  were 
found  to  be  built  on  a  rough  platform  of 
large  stones  laid  together  without  mortar, 
and  of  this — which  may  possibly  be  tho 
platform  on  which  the  Samaritan  Temple 
stood — the  'twelve  stones,'  fabled  to  have 
been  brought  up  by  the  tribes  from  the  bed 
of  the  Jordan,  form  a  portion.  No  trace  of 
large  foundations  could  be  found  on  the 
southern  portion  of  the  small  plateau  on 
I  which  the  castle  stands.    Close  to  tho  Holy 
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Rock  of  the  Samaritans  a  m'-nber  of  human 
remains  were  dug  up,  but  t  o  clue  could  be 
obtained  to  their  age  or  nationality.  The 
study  of  the  synagogue  remains  of  Galilee, 
as  well  as  the  temples,  mosque*,  churches, 
tombs,  inscriptions,  aqueducts,  castles, 
theatres,  ruined  cities  and  general  aspect  of 
the  country,  is  much  facilitated  by  the  series 
of  350  photographs  taken  by  the  two  expe- 
ditions, which  are  most  of  them  beautifully 
executed  and  very  many  of  them  taken  for 
the  first  time. 

We  must  now  follow  Captain  Warren  to 
Jerusalem,  where  the  longer  course  of  the 
operations  supplies  us  with  larger  results  for 
criticism ;  and  the  reason  for  the  more  ex- 
tended labours  is  a  reason  for  our  devoting 
more  space  to  their  consideration  ;  it  being 
simply  the  paramount  interest  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  richness  of  the  field  Scriptural- 
ly,  historically,  and  archwologically.  The 
ground  on  which  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
stauds  is  included  in  a  fork  between  two 
ravines,  whose  point  of  union  is  to  the  south- 
cast  of  the  city,  near  the  Well  of  Joab,  and 
which,  if  we  trace  them  backward,  may  be 
said  to  clasp  the  city,  the  one  on  the  south 
and  west,  the  other  «n  the  east.  The  eastern 
ravine  is  known  as  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
pltat  or  of  the  Kedron,  the  westernmost  as 
the  Valley  of  Ilinnom.  On  the  north  side 
they  run  up  to  the  level  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  city;  so  that  Jerusalem  is  not  an 
isolated  hill,  but  the  southern  tongue  of  a 
great  plateau  which  stretches  away  north- 
ward. This  table-land  is  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  country,  and  Jerusalem  is  about  2,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
while  the  Dead  Sea,  only  twelve  miles  to  the 
east,  is  1,300  feet  below  the  same.  Of  the 
cities  of  Palestine,  Jerusalem  alone  is  thus 
entrenched  with  deep  ravines— a  mountain 
fastness,  with  natural  defences  on  every  side 
except  the  north ;  and  to  this  circumstance 
she  owed  in  a  great  measure  her  early  strength 
and  subsequent  greatness.  After  Joshua's 
conquest,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine, who  elsewhere  lingered  only  in  the 
plains,  were  able  here  to  maintain  a  position 
in  the  hills;  *  and  Joshua,  Barak,  Gideon, 
and  Saul  passed  away  without  seeing  the 
Jebu*itos  conquered.  Whon  David  became 
king  of  all  Israel,  it  was  necessary  to  fix  his 
capital  farther  north  than  Hebron,  and  no 
city  appeared  so  suitable  as  Jehus,  both  on 
account  of  its  strength  and  its  central  posi- 


•  IHd  Stanley  remind*  us  that  as  a  role  tbe 
hill  iribrs  of  a  country  hold  oat  lonjrwrt  against 
an  invader,  but  in  the  case  of  Canaan  the  na- 
tion* of  the  plain.  possessing  horse*  and  chariots, 
which  the  Israelites  w.-ro  destitute  of,  had  the 
advantage.— Sin.  and  Pal. 


tion,  and  perhaps  also  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  partly  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to 
which  Da\'id  belonged,  and  partly  in  Benja- 
min, the  tribe  of  Saul.  So  strong  was  the 
citadel  that  the  blind  and  the  lame  were 
thought  sufficient  to  defend  the  walls ;  but 
the  steep  ascent  was  climbed  by  Joab,  and 
David  'took  the  stronghold  of  Zion.'  Be- 
fore David's  time  the  men  of  Judah  and  the 
men  of  Benjamin  had  gained  some  partial 
successes  at  Jerusalem,  and  perhaps  before 
the  Israelitish  invasion  the  city  had  expe- 
rienced varied  fortunes  in  the  wars  of  the 
aboriginal  tribos  among  themselves.  But  in 
the  3,000  years  since  David's  time,  how 
eventful  has  been  its  history!  From  David 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  from  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  Pompey  and  Titus,  from  Titus  to  the 
Crusaders,  from  Saladin  to  Sultan  Suliman, 
who  built  the  present  walls  in  1542,  the 
sieges  have  been  no  fewer  than  twenty ; 
while  tho  city  has  been  four  or  five  times 
sacked  or  utterly  destroyed. 

It  is  very  much  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
peated destruction  of  its  walls  and  buildings 
that  its  topography  has  become  so  much  ob- 
scured. This  could  hardly  have  been  the 
case  with  any  other  city  of  which  we  had 
such  full  descriptions,  nor  with  Jerusalem  if 
ravines  had  not  run  through  the  city  as  well 
as  round  it ;  the  dfbris  has  found  it*  way 
into  those  intramural  valleys,  from  which  its 
removal  was  difficult  and  perhaps  inadvi.«able. 
The  description  which  Josephus  gives  of  the 
city  is  as  follows : — 

'  The  city  was  built  upon  two  hills,  which 
are  opposite  to  one  another  and  have  a  valley 
to  divide  them  aMindcr ;  at  which  valley  tho 
corresponding  rows  of  houses  on  both  hills  end. 
Of  these  hills  that  which  contains  the  upper 
city  is  much  higher,  and  in  length  more  direct 
Accordingly  it  was  called  the  citadel  by  king 
David  (ho  was  the  father  of  that  Solomon  who 
built  this  temple  at  the  first);  but  it  is  by  m 
called  the  Upper  Market  Place.  But  the  other 
hill,  which  was  called  Akra,  and  sustains  tho 
lower  city,  is  of  the  shape  of  a  crescent  moon. 
Over  against  this  was  a  third  hill,  but  naturally 
lower  than  Akra,  and  parted  formerly  from  the 
other  by  a  broad  valley.  However,  in  those 
times  when  the  A samoneans  reigned,  they  tillird 
up  that  valley  with  earth  and  had  a  mind  to 
join  tbe  city  to  the  temple.  They  then  took 
oft*  part  of  the  height  of  Akra  and  reduced  it 
to  be  of  less  elevation  than  it  was  before,  that 
the  temple  might  be  superior  to  it  Now,  tbe 
valley  of  the  cheesetnakerH,  as  it  was  called, 
being  that  which  we  told  you  before  distin- 
guished the  hill  of  tho  upper  city  from  that  of 
the  lower,  extended  as  far  as  Siloam  ;  for  that 
is  the  name  of  a  fountain  which  hath  sweet 
water  in  it,  and  that  in  great  plenty  also.  Hut 
on  the  outsides  these  hills  are  surrounded  by 
deep  valleys,  and  by  reason  of  the  precipices 
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to  them  belonging  on  both  Rides,  they  are 
everywhere  un passable. ♦ 

'  In  section  2  of  the  same  chapter,  he  says, 
"  It  was  Agrippa  who  encompassed  tho  parts 
added  to  the  old  city  with  this  [third]  wall, 
which  had  been  all  nakod  before ;  for  as  the 
city  grew  more  populous  it  gradually  crept  be- 
yond its  old  limit;),  and  those  parts  of  it  that 
stood  northward  of  the  temple  and  joined  that 
hill  to  the  city,  made  it  considerably  larger,  and 
occasioned  that  hill,  M'hich  is  in  number  the 
fourth,  and  is  called  Bezetha,  to  be  inhabited 


It  wonld  be  easy  from  these  descriptions 
to  trace  an  ideal  map  of  Jerusalem  with  its 
ancient  hills  and  valleys;  but  such  a  man 
would  not  correspond  "by  a  long  way  with 
Jerusalem  as  it  is  now.  The  <  itv,  as  en- 
closed  by  its  walls  to-day,  approximates  to 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram  whose  eastern 
and  western  sides  run  north  and  south,  but 
whose  western  side  as  a  whole  stands  more 
southerly  than  its  eastern  side  as  a  whole. 
From  outside  the  Damascus  Gate,  near  the  I 
middle  of  the  north  wall,  a  very  marked  j 
valley  traverses  the  city,  deepening  as  it 
rum  southward,  and  terminating  by  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Kedron  valley  outside  the 
south  wall,.near  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  The 
half  of  the  city  to  the  west  of  this  valley  is 
the  higher  of  the  two,  and  is  itself  highest 
at  its  north-western  part;  the  half  of  the 
city  to  the  east  consists  of  the  Haram  esh- 
Sheref — a  raised  platform  about  1,500  feet 
from  north  to  south  and  900  feet  from  cast 
to  west,  and  of  about  an  equal  space  of 
streets  and  houses.  The  Haram  is  the  south- 
ern portion  and  is  separately  enclosed  with 
walls,  though  its  cntiro  east  wall  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  south  arc  coincident,  so  far, 
with  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  one  valley 
from  Damascus  Gate  gives  us  two  hills  with- 
in the  city  ;  but  according  to  Josephus  there 
wore  four,  and  even  if  we  suppose  that 
Bezetha,  the  4  new  town,'  last  added  to  the 
city,  was  afterwards  excluded  from  it  by  a 
narrowing  of  the  compass  of  the  walls,  we 
must  *ti!l  find  a  second  valley  to  give  us  a 
third  hill.  In  the  part  of  the  city  to  the 
north  of  the  Haram  area  a  valley  runs  down 
from  Herod's  Gate  in  the  north  wall  towards 
St.  Stephen's  Gate  in  the  east  wall ;  but  the 
narrow  ridge  on  the  north-east  side  of  this 
valley  is  connected  with  the  high  ground 
outside  the  <nty,  and  can  hardly  be  of  itself 
the  third  hill  we  are  in  search  of.  There 
must  have  been  a  valley  then  which  has  be- 
come obliterated — in  fact,  Josephus  tells  us 
that  the  Maccabees  did  fill  up  a  valley,  to  con- 
nect the  city  with  the  temple,  in  the  second 
century  ».c.    But  inasmuch  as  the  valley  is 

•  Jud.  Bell.  v.  iv.  i. 


not  now  apparent,  it  has  to  be  supplied  from 
conjecture,  and  in  consequence  wc  have  had 
a  mass  of  topographical  controversy  un- 
equalled for  its  extent,  its  confusion,  and  its 
bitterness.  The  vallev  from  the  Damascus 
Gate  is  usually  idontified  with  Josophus's 
Tyropceon  valley  or  valley  of  the  cneesc- 
makere;  but  some  writers  bring  a  valley 
across  from  the  Jaffa  Gate,  which  is  near 
the  middle  of  the  west  wall,  into  this  north- 
and-south  valley,  and  call  it  the  Tyropceon 
from  Jaffa  Gate  to  Siloam.  The  valley  from 
Damascus  Gate,  again,  is  often  made  to  send 
off  a  branch  to  the  east  across  the  Haram  plat- 
form, cutting  it  sometimes  near  its  northern 
wall  and  sometimes  farther  south  than  the 
dome  of  the  rock  or  Mosque  of  Omar,  which 
stands  on  a  smaller  platform  near  the  centre 
of  the  larger.  It  is  disputed,  also,  which  is 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  which  the  valley  of 
Kedron,  whether  Hinnom  was  not  on  the 
cast  of  the  city,  and  whether  Gihon  did  not 
come  down  through  the  middle  of  the  city. 

The  fat©  of  the  valleys  determines  the 
fate  of  the  hills,  and  we  are  perplexed  to 
know  which  was  Mount  Hon,  which  Mori  ah, 
and  which  Akra,  nothing  seeming  to  be  cer- 
tain except  that  the  modern  Zion  (the  west- 
ern hill)  is  not  the  ancient  Zion,  that  the 
Temple  (and  therefore  Moriah)  was  some- 
where within  the  Haram  enclosure,  and  that 
the  hill  to  the  east  of  the  present  Kedron 
valley  is  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  position 
of  the  hills  and  valleys  determines  the  course 
of  the  streams ;  for  the  brook  Kedron  pre- 
sumably followed  the  valley  of  that  name, 
the  Pools  of  Gihon  were  in  the  valley  of 
Gihon  (if  there  was  a  valley  of  Gihon) ;  and 
when  Hczekiali  *  brought  the  upper  water- 
course of  Gihon  straight  down  to  the  west 
side  of  the  city  of  David,'  the  direction  of 
the  new  channel  depends  on  the  position  as- 
signed to  4  the  city  of  David,  which  is  Zion.'* 
On  the  position  and  contour  of  the  hills, 
atrain,  depends  the  direction  of  the  ancient 
walls ;  for  these  wonld  in  general  follow  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  except  on  the  north  side, 
where  the  ground  made  no  descent,  whilo 
Zion  appears  to  have  been  separately  en- 
closed, so  as  to  need  a  siege  by  itself.  Until 
we  know  the  direction  of  the  walls,  we  know 
not  where  to  look  for  the  gates  and  towers, 
nor  for  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  which 
were  most  of  them  within  the  city  of 
David  ;f  nor  for  the  Holy  8cpnlchrc,  which 
was  outside  the  gates.  A  grand  point  also 
is  the  exact  site  of  the  temple,  which  carries 
with  it  that  of  Antonia,  which  Josephus 
says  was  at  the  junction  of  the  north  and 

•  2  Cliron.  xxxil.  30;  1  Kings  vili.  1. 
f  1  Kings  ii.  10 ;  xi.  43,  &c. 
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west  cloisters,  and  may  also  help  us  to  find 
Solomon's  palace,  and  to  determine  the  posi- 
tion of  the  king's  gardens.  It  most  be  evi- 
dent that,  while  these  points  remain  un- 
settled, the  history  of  Jerusalem,  from 
David's  age  to  that  of  Titus,  must  lack  for 
us  the  definiteness  and  vividness  which  are 
so  essential  to  its  complete  understanding. 
Of  theories  we  have  had  enough — they  are 
guesses  not  without  a  certain  value,  but 
guesses  almost  in  the  dark — facts  are  wanted, 
to  test  aDd  correct  the  theories ;  and  these 
facts  the  Palestine  Exploration  Committee 
promised  to  supply. 

Captain  Warren  saw  that  two  courses 
were  open  to  him,  in  his  endeavours  to  re- 
cover a  first  thread  of  the  old  topography — 
(1)  to  obtain  the  contours  of  the  ground  as 
they  existed  in  olden  times ;  (2)  to  dig  about 
the  supposed  site  of  some  remarkable  build- 
ing, in  dopes  of  finding  its  remains.  Both 
these  methods  were  adopted ;  and  although 
excavation  is  not  allowed  in  the  sacred 
p  laces,  and  the  work  has  been  crippled  else- 
where for  want  of  funds,  enough  has  been 
ascertained  to  settle  several  disputed  points, 
and  to  alter  the  conditions  of  controversy 
for  time  to  come.  First,  as  regards  the  hills 
and  vajleys,  the  Tyropoeon  valley,  which  it 
was  conjectured  might  contain  thirty  or  forty 
feet  of  debris,  is  found,  by  excavation,  to  be 
filled  up  in  some  places  to  nearly  one  hundred 
feet ;  and  instead  of  presenting  an  even  slope, 
its  western  side  is  nearly  level,  the  final  de- 
scent being  very  steep,  and  the  lowest  course 
of  the  valley  being  inside  the  Haram,  about 
sixty  feet  east  of  the  south-west  angle.  The 
Kedron  valley  is  found  to  contain  sixty  or 
eighty  feet  of  loose  stone  chippings  and 
other  debris,  forming  a  sloping  bank,  with 
an  inclination  of  about  thirty  degrees,  and 
having  its  base  resting  against  the  western 
slope  of  Olivet  One  effect  of  this  accumu- 
lation has  been  to  alter  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  so  far  as  there  is  now  any  stream  at 
all,  pushing  it  forty  feet  to  the  east,  and 
raising  it  thirty-eight  feet  from  its  old  level 
At  what  must  have  been  the  ancient  bed  of 
the  brook  the  remains  of  a  masonry  wall 
were  touched;  between  that  line  and  the 
east  of  the  Haram  several  other  walls  were 
encountered,  and  at  last  progress  np  the  hill 
was  stopped — at  a  point  fifty  feet  east  of  the 
Haram — by  a  massive  masonry  wall,  into 
which  Warren  drove  a  hole  five  feet,  and 
then  had  to  give  up  the  business.  A  con- 
tribution from  M.  Clermont  Ganneau,  of  the 
French  Consulate  at  Jerusalem,  affords  Mr. 
Warren  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  iden- 
tity of  Kedron  and  Hinnom.  There  have 
always  been  several  reasons  for  considering 
the  Virgin's  Fount,  in  the  Kedron,  to  be  the 


same  with  En  Rogel,  where  Adonijah  whs 
saluted  as  king,  though  many  place  it  at  the 
Well  of  Joab,  lower  down.  Near  to  En 
Rogel  was  the  stone  of  Zohcleth  (1  Kings  L 
9),  and  near  to  the  Virgin's  Fount  M.  Gan- 
neau discovers  a  rock  called  Ez  Zehwcle ;  so 
that  the  statements  of  Joshua  xv.  and  xviiL, 
which  make  the  border  between  Judah  and 
Benjamin  to  pass  Zoheleth  to  En  Rogel,  and 
thence  up  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  seem  to 
identify  Hinnom  with  what  is  now  called 
Kodron.  As  the  Kedron  has  three  names  to- 
day in  different  parts  of  its  course,  there 
would  thus  far  be  no  objection  to  a  fourth, 
but  the  statements  in  Joshua  seem  to  us  to 
point  to  so  ne  valley  more  westward  than 
that  now  called  Kedron. 

The  principal  reason  for  tracing  the  Tyro- 
pouon  from  the  Jaffa  Gate  arises  from  Joae- 
phus's  description  of  the  valley  as  au  open 
space  or  depression  within  the  city,  'at 
which  the  corresponding  rows  of  houses  on 
both  hills  end.'  This  was  held  to  be  more 
applicable  to  a  valley  running  from  the  J  aria 
Gate  than  to  that  from  the  Damascus  Gate 
when  the  slope  is  so  gradual  that  the  rows 
of  houses  now  run  across  it  without  inter- 
ruption, besides  which  it  probahjy  had  for- 
merly a  wall  on  cither  side  of  it  Mr. 
Lewin*  speaks  positively  as  to  the  Tyro- 
poeon commencing  at  tho  Jaffa  Gate,  and 
says  it  can  be  traced  thence  to  the  Haram 
by  the  rise  of  ground  which  is  still 
perceptible  on  the  right  hand,  as  you  wn 
down  the  street  from  the  gate  to  the  Haram. 
He  makes  this  valley  the  boundary  of  the 
high  town  on  the  north,  and  puts  his  first 
wall  on  the  southern  brow  of  it  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  on  this  hypothesis  how  the  hill 
of  the  high  town  could  be  *  in  length  more 
direct '  than  the  eastern  hill,  as  Josephus  says 
it  was ;  or  how  the  corresponding  rows  of 
houses  could  meet  any  more  readily  than 
near  Damascus  Gate.  However,  Mr.  War- 
ren, after  excavation,  tells  us  that  '  a  very 
decided  valley  runs  down  from  the  Jaffa 
Gate  to  the  Tyropoeon,  near  Wilson's  arch  ;* 
and  he  found  under  the  causeway  leading 
westward  from  Wilson's  arch,  vaults  and 
chambers,  and  a  secret  passage,  at  a  depth 
which  serves  to  confirm  his  view.  There  is 
no  disputing  facts,  though  it  seems  to  us 
still  questionable  whether  this  valley  is  any 
part  of  the  Tyropoeon  of  Josephus. 

The  valley  running  south-east  from 
Herod's  Gate,  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 
north  wall,  proves  to  be  longer  and  deeper 
than  any  theorist  had  imagined,  running 
into  the  Kedron  at  a  point  between  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  Haram  and  the 
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Golden  Gate,  and  being  filled  in  with  more 
than  100  feet  of  dtbrie.  The  Pool  of 
Bethesda,  which  is  360  feet  in  length,  is 
imbedded  in  this  valley,  and  stretches  across 
it,  having  its  ends  formed  by  the  rocky 
sides  of  the  valley,  and  its  sides  built  up  of 
masonry ;  and  since  it  is  found  lined  with 
concrete,  it  must  have  been  a  reservoir,  and 
not  the  fosse  of  Antonia,  which  Robinson 
supposed  it  to  be.* 

The  valley  which  Simon  Maccabeus  filled 
upf  is  made  by  Mr.  Lewin  to  coincide  with 
the  northern  half  of  what  is  usually  called 
the  Tyropceon — the  part  from  Damascus 
Gate,  down  to  near  Wilson's  arch.  Other 
writers  identify  it  with  a  supposed  branch  of 
the  Tyropceon,  curving  to  the  east  across  the 
Haram.  Josephus  tells  us  that  when  Pom* 
pey  beseiged  Jerusalem  he  took  up  his  posi- 
tion on  the  north  of  the  temple,  in  the  only 
part  where  an  assault  was  practicable ;  and 
that  even  there  the  temple  was  defended  by 
high  towers,  and  a  trench,  and  by  a  deep  ra- 
vine. The  position  which  various  writers 
give  to  this  ravine  depends  upon  their  idea 
as  to  the  site  of  the  temple.  Mr.  FergussonJ 
thinks  that  the  valley  of  the  Asamoneans 
was  a 4  tran verse  cut,  separating  the  hill  Beze- 
tha  from  the  Akra  or  citadel,  on  the  temple 
hill.'  Mr.  Thrupp§  allows  a  valley  on  the 
north  side  of  the  temple,  and  reminds  us 
that  traces  of  a  valley  debouching  into  the 
valley  of  Kedron,  near  the  middle  of  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  Haram,  and  which  seemed 
to  have  been  artificially  filled  up,  were  de- 
tected by  the  late  Dr.  Shultx.  Shultx  iden- 
tifies these  traces  as  those  of  the  valley  filled 
up  by  the  Asamoneans ;  but  Thrupp  holds 
him  to  be  mistaken  in  doiug  so.  Mr. 
8andie||  puts  forth  the  recognition  of  such  a 
valley  as  the  special  characteristic  of  his  view 
of  ancient  Jerusalem  ;  but  he  places  it  south 
of  the  dome  of  the  rock,  lie  moreover 
identifies  it  with  •  the  ravine  called  Kedron  ' 
(tt/v  Kedpdva  KaXovfievijv  <papayya),  which 
Josephus  tells  us  was  overlooked  by  the 
north-cast  wall  of  the  temple,^"  and  by  which 
he  does  not  mean  the  valley  of  Kedron, 
since  ho  always  calls  the  latter  4  Kedron ' 
simply.  Mr.  Lewin,  again,  makes  this  ra- 
vine to  be  *  the  slip  of  ground  between  the 
temple  and  the  city  wall,  reaching  from 
Bethesda  on  the  north  to  Ophla  on  the 
south,'  i.e.,  the  eastern  side  of  the  present 
Haram  platform,  which  is,  or  was,  the  west 
bank  of  tho  present  Kedron  valley.    It  is 

*  Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  i.  203. 
f  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  iv.  8. 

i  '  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  Art.  Jerusalem. 
S  '  Ancient  Jerusalem,'  p.  330. 
I  '  Horeb  and  Jerusalem/  p.  259. 
1  Jud.  Bell.vl.iii.2. 


difficult  to  sec  how  this  could  have  been  a 
ravine  at  all ;  but  Mr.  Lewin  translates  4  so- 
called  Kedron  ravine,'  and  seems  to  think 
the  expression  implies  that  Josephus  did  not 
consider  the  term  '  ravine '  quite  legitimate. 
Even  if  this  were  so,  the  illegitimacy  of  the 
designation  might  result  from  the  circum- 
stance that  what  was  once  a  ravine  had  since 
been  filled  up  by  the  Maccabeans  and  by 
Pompey.*    But  we  must  come  to  facts. 

First  of  all,  Captain  Warren  tells  us  that 
there  was  no  ravine  south  of  the  dome  of 
the  rock,  for  4  the  crest  of  the  rocky  spur 
runs  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Dome- 
of-Rock  platform  in  a  south-east  direction  to 
the  triple  gate  in  the  south  wall ;  and  at 
these  two  points,  and  in  the  line  between 
them,  the  rock  is  at  the  surface.'  Secondly, 
in  December,  1868,  when  the  displacement 
of  a  stone  by  the  rains  enabled  Captain 
Warren  to  descend  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  Haram,  he  found  a  souterrain  running 
east  and  west,  in  the  line  of  tho  northern 
edge  of  the  Mosque  platform,  the  southern 
side  of  it  being  scarped  rock,  on  which  the 
wall  supporting  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Mosque  platform  is  built,  but  the  rock  itself 
appearing  to  'shelve  down  rapidly  to  the 
north.'  In  the  following  mouth  Captain 
Warren  ventured  to  suggest  on  plan  (litho- 
graphed plan  32)  the  possible  course  of  n 
valley  coming  from  the  Gate  of  the  Inspec- 
tor in  the  Tyropceon,  and  running  past  the 
north-western  corner  of  the  Dome-of-Rock, 
out  eastward  through  the  Birket  Israil  (Pool 
of  Bethesda).  The  souterrain  may,  as 
Captain  Warren  observes,  be  claimed  by  one 
party  as  the  ditch  on  the  northern  wall  of 
the  temple,  and  by  another  as  the  northern 
ditch  of  Antonia;  and  the  valley — which 
owes  its  depth  in  one  part  of  its  course  to 
what  is  doubting! y  called  a  4  natural  or  arti- 
ficial ditch' — will  of  course  be  claimed  as 
that  of  the  Asamoneans. 

It  is  thus,  in  our  opinion,  rendered  proba- 
ble that  the  ground  to  the  west  of  that  val- 
ley which  runs  from  Damascus  Gate  consti- 
tuted the  old  town,  the  <pp6vpiov  of  David's 
time,  the  upper  market-place  of  the  days  of 
Josephus;  that  the  dome  of  the  rock  and 
the  space  to  the  south  of  it  represent  the  old 
Temple-hill;  that  to  the  north  of  this  was 
the  valley  of  the  Asamoneans ;  that  between 
the  latter  and  the  valley  from  Herod's  Gate 
was  the  city  of  David,  or  Zion,f  and  that 


*  Jnd.  Bell.  vl.  111.  2. 

f  In  thus  provisionally  identifying  Zion  with 
a  hill  north  of  the  temple,  it  may  be  well  to  call 
attention  to  Joaephus's  description  of  the  eastern 
hill.  He  says  it  was  ufifinvpror,  a  word  which 
is  sometimes  translated  '  gibbous  '  sometimes 
'  sloping  on  both  sides,'  and  sometimes  '  the 
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north-east  of  the  last-named  valley  was 
Bczctha.  The  name  Zion  got  transferred  to 
the  Temple-hill,  or  was  made  to  include  it, 
before  or  during  the  times  of  the  Maccabees, 
probably  after  the  filling-np  of  the  interven- 
ing valley,  and  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  was  transferred  to  the  western 
hill,  which,  after  the  Akra  was  cut  down,  was 
the  highest  hill  of  the  city.*  Certainly  there 
is  still  room  for  some  controversy  on  these 
points,  and  Captain  Warren  contributes 
something  to  the  discussion,  in  a  long  paper 
on  the  'Comparative  Holiness  of  Mounts 
Zion  and  Moriah,'  in  which  he  argues  that 
Zion  was  considered  holy  when  the  ark  was 
there,  in  David's  time ;  that  after  the  ark 
(and  the  holiness)  were  transferred  to  Mo- 
riah, the  name  Zion  got  transferred  also,  and 
that  Josephus  refrains  from  using  the  term 
Zion  because  he  is  aware  of  this  confusion. 

If  the  Tyropoeon  valley  extended  from 
Damascus  Gate  southward,  and  the  city  of 
David  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  it,  north  of 
the  temple,  then  the  water  which  Hezekiah 
diverted  from  its  course,  and  brought  down 
to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David  (2  Chron. 
xxxii.  30),  and  yet  into  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
(2  Kings  xx.  20)  was  probably  brought  in  at 
Damascus  Gate,  and  ran  towards  the  Kedron, 
either  on  the  west  side  of  the  temple,  or  by 
the  Maccabean  valley,  on  the  northern  side. 
In  the  southern  half  of  the  Tyropoeon  valley, 
outside  the  west  wall  of  the  Haram,  Captain 
Warren  has  found,  at  a  depth  of  seventy  or 
eighty  feet,  a  rock-cut  aqueduct,  twelve  feet 
deep  and  six  feet  wide,  with  round  rock-cut 
pools  at  intervals,  and  shafts  which  indicate 
that  pure  water  was  drawn  from  it.  As 
Hczekiah  brought  the  stream  down  from 
1  the  upper  watercourse  of  Gihon,'  this  dis- 
covery has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  position  of  '  the  upper  pool,'  and  of 
*  Gihon,  in  the  valley,'  where  Solomon  was 
anointed  king ;  but  as  tho  upper  part  of  the 


shape  of  a  moon  when,  horned.'  Liddell  and 
Scott  say  '  curved  oh  each  fide,  liko  the  moon  in 
its  third  quarter,  gibbou*;'  but  an  Kvprac  by  itself, 
is  simply  '  curved  or  arched,'  and  each  side  of 
the  moon  is  curved  as  much  when  it  is  crescent  I 
a*  when  gibbous,  we  have  rendered  the  term  | 
'  crescenWahaped,'  being  influenced  by  tho  fact 
thnt  tho  Tyropoeon  valley  and  that  from  Herod's 
irate  would  really  give  a  crescent  shape  to  the 
two  eastern  hills  which  in  his  day  were  one. 

*  It  seems  to  us  overlooked,  that  liefore  the 
Akra  was  cut  down  it  may  have  been  higher 
than  the  western  hill.  If  so,  it  would  the  up- 
per city  in  David's  time,  and  Josephus's  state- 
ment that  David  took  the  lower  city  and  the 
Akra  would  have  new  light  thrown  upon  it.  It 
would  then  be  clear  that  Akru  was  co-extenaive 
with  the  city  of  David,  which  is  Zion,  and  the 
absence  of  all  mention  of  the  upper  city  at  this 
siege  would  be  explained. 


Tyropoeon  has  not  been  excavated,  it  remains 
uncertain  whether  the  water  came  in  by 
Damascus  Gate  or  Jaffa  Gate,  and  conse- 
quently what  position  of  Zion  is  favoured  by 
the  finding  of  this  aqueduct. 

The  search  for  the  old  walls  of  the  city 
has  only  been  partially  carried  out.  Here, 
again,  we  have  Joscphns's  explicit  descrip- 
tion, and  the  usual  differences  among  the 
commentators. 

'  The  city  of  Jerusalem  was  fortified  with 
three  walls,  on  such  parts  as  were  not  encom- 
passed with  unpassable  valleys  ;  for  in  such 

places  it  had  but  one  walL  

The  old  wall  began  on  the  north  at  the 
tower  called  Hippicus,  rfnd  extended  as  far 
as  the  Xistus,  a  place  so  called,  and  then, 
joining  to  the  Council-house,  ended  at  the 
west  cloister  of  the  temple.    But  if  we  go 
the  other  way  westward,  it  began  at  the 
same  place,  and  extended  through  a  place 
called  Bethso  to  the  Gate  of  the  Essenes; 
and  after  that  it  went  southward,  Laving  its 
bending  above  the  fountain  Siloam,  where  it 
also  bends  again  towards  the  cast  at  Solo- 
mon's pool,  and  reaches  as  far  as  a  certain 
place  which  they  called  Ophlas,  were  it  was 
joined  to  the  eastern  cloister  of  the  temple. 
The  second  wall  took  its  beginning  from 
that  gate  which  they  call  Gennath,  which 
belonged  to  the  first  wall ;  it  only  encom- 
passed the  northern  quarter  of  the  city,  and 
reached  as  far  as  the  tower  Antonia.  The 
beginning  of  the  third  wall  was  at  the  tower 
Hippicus,  whence  it  reached  as  far  as  the 
north  quarter  of  the  city,  and  the  tower 
Psephinus,  and  then  was  so  far  extended  till 
it  came  over  against  the  monuments  of  He- 
lena (which  Helena  was  Queen  of  Adiabene, 
the  daughter  of  Izates);  it  then  extended 
farther  to  a  great  length,  and  passed  by  the 
sepulchral  caverns  of  the  kings,  and  bent 
again  at  the  tower  of  the  corner,  at  the 
monument  which  is  called  the  monument  of 
the  Fuller,  and  joined  to  the  old  wall  at  the 
ravine  called  Kedron.'* 

As  many  writers  make  tho  northern  part 
of  the  first  wall  to  have  run  from  the  Jaffa 
Gate  eastward,  Captain  Warren  spent  some 
time  in  excavating  in  the  Muristan,  a  large 
open  space  in  the  city,  the  old  burial-place 
of  tho  Knights  Hospitallers;  but  he  found 
1  nothing  but  confusion  in  the  shape  of  old 
walls  running  at  one  another  in  nil  directions.' 
At  Wilson's  arch,  however,  near  the  Huram 
wall,  and  nearly  duo  east  from  the  Jaffa 
Gate,  he  discovered  an  old  city  gateway  at  a 
great  depth.  If  we  could  find  traces  of  the 
tower  Hippicus  we  should  come  upon  the 
first  and  third  walls  together,  and  similarly 

*  Jud.  Bell.  v.  iv.  1,  2. 
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the  gate  Gcnnath  would  put  us  on  the  line 
of  the  first  and  second  walls.  The  theories 
of  some  writers  compel  them  to  put  Iiippi- 
cus  at  the  Jaffa  Gate,  where  they  think  they 
see  its  representative  in  the  present  Castle  of 
David.  But  we  agree  with  Mr.  Fergusson, 
that  the  remains  called  Kasr  Jalud  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  city  suit  better  with 
Joseph  us's  description.  To  this  point  Cap- 
tain Warren  has  not  yet  been  able  to  give 
much  attention;  but  the  so-called  Gennath 
Gate  was  examined  both  by  Wilson  and  by 
Warren,  and  pronounced  by  the  former  to 
be  of  comparatively  modern  construction,  by 
the  latter  to  be  ancient,  'especially  as  its 
style  is  Roman.'  The  gate  rests  in  made 
earth. 

The  Damascus  Gate  is  built  of  two  very 
differeut  styles  of  masonry,  one  of  them  ap- 
parently very  old ;  and  it  suits  the  views  of 
several  writers,  who  differ  as  to  the  course  of 
the  first  wall,  that  this  gate  and  the  portion 
of  wall  immediately  east  of  it  should  be  part 
of  the  second  wall  of  the  city.*  At  the 
Damascus  Gate  excavation  brought  to  light 
•  a  very  ancient  wall  ten  feet  six  inches  in 
thickness,  built  with  bevelled  stones  similar 
to  those  of  the  Jews'  Wailing  Place but 
the  wall  would  seem  to  be  built  out  of  old 
materials,  siuce  stones  of  more  recent  date 
were  found  among  them ;  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  wall  lay  a  stone  with  a  Templar's  cross 
on  it. 

Tho  third  wall  has  probably  almost  or 
quito  disappeared,  fur  when  Hadrian  was  re- 
erecting  the  walls  in  a.d.  136,  he  would  not 
thiuk  it  necessary  to  go  out  so  far;  the  popu- 
lation had  diminished,  and  '  to  construct  ar- 
mour without,  so  disproportionate  to  the 
shrunken  body  within,  would  have  been 
simply  ridiculous.  If  any  part  of  the  third 
wall  remained,  we  might  suppose  it  to  be  at 
the  northern  part  of  the  present  east  wall ; 
but  here  excavation  shows  that  there  has 
been  '  no  destruction  of  extensive  buildings 
so  far  north  as  St  Stephen's  Gate,'  that  the 
wall  itself  is  '  of  no  very  ancient  date,.'  and 
that  'of  tho  city  wall  to  the  east,  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  Ilaram  area  is  the  first  sign 
from  the  northern  end  of  anything  ancient 
in  appearance.' 

Perhaps  there  is  here  a  little  room  for 
error ;  for  where  the  rock  is  high,  the  ab- 
sence of  much  debris  may  not  imply  that 
there  has  been  no  great  destruction  of 
buildings ;  but  simply  that  the  rubbish  has 
found  its  way  to  the  valleys  or  was  not  suf- 
fered to  accumulate. 

South  of  the  Ilaram  wall,  the  hill,  which 


*  Robinson,  Bib.  lies.  ill.  191.  Lovrin,  *  Sketch 
of  Jerusalem.'  Appendix. 


is  now  chiefly  occupied  by  small  vegetable 
gardens,  in  terraces  of  six  to  ten  feet  high, 
must  have  been  at  one  time  covered  with 
houses,  for  every  shaft  sunk  brought  to  light 
remains  of  buildings,  drains,  scarped  and  cut 
rock,  aud  antiquities  of  various  dates.  A 
cavern  cut  out  of  the  rock,  appears  to  have 
been  at  first  a  dyers  shop  and  afterwards  a 
stable,  while  early  Christian  glass  and  potte- 
ry was  found  in  a  drain  above  it  Tradition 
relates  that  St  James  was  cast  over  the  outer 
wall  of  the  temple  enclosure,  and  that  'a 
fuller  took  the  club  with  which  be  pressed 
the  clothes,  and  brought  it  down  on  the 
head  of  the  just  one.'  This  hill  is  frequent- 
ly identified  with  Ophel,  where  Jotham  and 
Manasseh  built  (2  Chron.  xxvii.  3;  xxxiii. 
14;  Neh.  iii.  26,  27;  xi.  21),  though  whe- 
ther Ophel  referred  to  the  whole  of  the  swell- 
ing hill  or  to  a  tumour-like  tower  in  some 
part  of  it  was  not  certain.*  In  this  district 
Warren  has  discovered  a  massive  wall,  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  thick,  which  abuts 
on  the  Ilaram  wall  (but  docs  not  bond  into 
it)  at  a  point  twelvo  feet  six  inches  west  of 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  Harain,  which 
runs  first  of  all  sixty  feet  due  south,  and 
then  takes  a  bend  to  the  south-west  in  which 
direction  it  runs  for  700  feet  and  then  ends 
abruptly.  The  wall  is  still  from  forty  to 
sixty  feet  in  height,  and  the  rock  is  scarped 
for  thirty  feet  below  it  while  solid  towers 
of  masonry  arc  found  at  intervals  along  its 
course.  This  discovery  will  have  to  be  taken 
iuto  consideration  by  those  who  bring  the 
south  wall  of  the  city  up  from  Siloam,  aud 
make  it  join  the  third  wall  at  a  point  600 
feet  from  the  south-west  angle  of  the  pre- 
sent Harain,  and  therefore  more  than  300 
feet  from  the  point  where  this  wall  abuts. 
The  curious  rock-cut  connection  which  War- 
ren found  between  the  Virgin's  Fount  and 
a  shaft  opening  from  Ophel,  would  seem  to 
be  a  device  for  supplying  the  inhabitants  of 
this  district  with  water,  ui  a  secret  wav  ;  re- 
minding us  of  the  work  of  Hczekiah,  and 
possibly  being  of  the  same  date. 

A  question  of  paramount  interest  is  the 
site  of  the  successive  temples  of  Solomon, 
Zcrubabel  and  Herod.  It  is  universally  al- 
lowed that  the  temple  stood  on  that  hill 
which  we  call  Moriah,  and  within  the  pre- 
sent sacred  area;  but  while  Joscphus  de- 
scribes it  as  a  square  of  600  feet  (1  stadium), 
in  the  side,  the  dimensions  of  the  Ilaram 
are,  according  to  Catherwood,  1,520  feet  on 


#  bci?»  °  AiS  from  Jcs  to  swell  up.  With  the 
art.  JjDipfT  Pr  n.  of  a  hill  to  the  east  of  Mount 

r  T 

Zion.  Gesenius  Lex.  And  see  Stanley, '  S.  and 
P.,'  Appendix. 
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the  cast  aide,  1,617  feet  on  the  west,  1,020 
on  the  north,  and  032  on  the  south.  The 
way  being  thus  open  for  conjecture,  we  have 
had  the  usual  differences  of  opinion,  and 
the  temple  has  been  variously  placed  at  the 
south-west  angle,  the  centre  of  the  area,  the 
southern  half  of  the  area,  the  northern  half, 
or  has  even  been  made  coincident  with 
the  entire  Haram.  A  few  shafts  and  galle- 
ries would  probably  settle  this  question, 
and  in  showing  us  the  foundations  of 
the  temple,  give  us  the  key  to  moat  of  the 
old  topography ;  but  unfortunately  the  re- 
servation made  by  the  Turkish  Government 
has  compelled  Captain  Warren  to  labour 
only  outside  the  enclosure.  Still,  as  there 
was  reason  to  think  that  one  or  more  of  the 
Haram  walls  or  angles  might  coincide  in 
position  with  those  of  the  temple,  there  was 
room  for  discovery  by  exterior  examination. 
The  theory  of  Catherwood  and  of  De 
Vogue,  that  the  whole  of  the  area  belonged 
to  the  temple,  may  be  dismissed  as  being 
inconsistent  with  the  measurements  of  Jose- 

()huf».  The  discovery  of  the  transverse  val- 
ey  and  of  the  prolongation  of  the  valley 
from  Herod's  Gate  appear  to  be  fatal  to 
"Williams's  view,  that  the  temple  stood  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  Haram  and  stretched 
all  across  it 

A  favourite  theory  is  that  of  Fergusson, 
Lewin,  and  others,  that  the  temple  occupied 
the  soutli-west  angle  of  the  area,  its  south 
and  west  walls  coinciding  with  those  of  the 
Haram  for  a  distance  of  600  feet  from  the 
corner.  The  chief  positive  evidence  for 
this  view  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  south- 
west angle  is  the  only  right  angle  of  the 
present  walls,  that  some  of  the  stones  exist- 
ing in  that  part  of  the  wall  to-day  are  so 
immense  as  to  justify  Josephus's  description 
of  stones  *  immovable  for  all  time  *  and  that 
the  spring  stones  of  an  arch  discovered  by 
Robinson  in  the  western  wall,  commencing 
about  forty  feet  from  the  south-west  angle, 
would  be  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Stoa 
Basilica  of  the  temple.  This  cloister,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  historian,  was  on  the 
south  wall,  overhanging  the  valley,  and  com- 
municated by  steps  with  the  upper  city.* 
The  arch  of  Robinson  was  often  assumed  to 
be  the  first  of  a  series,  and  '  Robinson 's 
bridge  or  viaduct '  was  attributed  by  Lewin 
to  Solomon,  and  identified  as  that  which 
was  broken  away  by  the  followers  of  Aristo- 
bulns,  in  Pompey's  timef .  Signor  Pierotti 
had  scratched  up  a  few  feet  of  earth,  and 


*  Jos.  Ant.  xv.  xi.  5  :  xiv.  iv.  2  ;  B.  J.  i.  ii.  5, 
2  ;  ii.  xvi.  8  ;  vi.  vi.  2  ;  vi.  vil.  i. 

f  Lewin,  Sketch  of  Jer.,  pp.  19,  96 ;  Jos.  Ant., 
xiv.lv.  2;  BJ.i.vii.2. 


not  finding  any  trace  of  a  pier,  declared  thai 
there  could  not  have  been  a  bridge.  The 
excavations  of  Capt  Warren  have  shows 
that  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Haram  i* 
buried  for  about  ninety  feet,  while  in  the 
Tyropcoon  valley  the  rock  from  the  western 
side  rather  rises  than  falls  until  it  is  within 
200  feet  of  the  sanctuary  wall,  and  then 
shelves  down  very  rapidly.    The  actual  pier 
of  an  arch  has  been  discovered,  with  three 
courses  of  stones  in  situ,  twelve  feet  two 
inches  in  thickness,  commencing  at  forty-one 
feet  six  inches  from  the  waif,  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  span  assigned  by  Robinson. 
The  length  of  the  spring-stones  is  given  by 
Wilson  as  fifty  feet,  and  the  pier  is  found  to 
measure  fifty-one  feet  six  inches,  and  has 
its  northern  end  eighty-nine  feet  from  the 
south-west  angle,  nearly  corresponding  to 
the  spring  Btones.    The  stones  of  the  pier 
are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  south- 
west angle,  and  presumably  of  the  same 
age ;  but  the  inference  that  they  are  there- 
fore of  the  age  of  Solomon  is  checked  by 
the  next  discovery.  ,  Stretching  between  the 
pier  and  the  sanctuary  wall  is  a  pavement,  on 
which  some  of  the  fallen  voussoirs  of  the 
arch  are  resting,  but  underneath  the  pave- 
ment are  twenty-three  feet  of  debris,  cover- 
ing two  older  voussoirs,  which  have  crushed 
into  the  arched  roof  of  an  aqueduct  which 
may  be  older  still — the  aqueduct  previously 
spoken  of  in  connexion  with  llezekiah. 
These  historical  strata  seem  to  yield  evi- 
dence as  follows : — 

1.  The  winding  rock-cut  aqueduct  was 
constructed. 

2.  The  west  Haram  wall  was  afterwards 
built,  the  aqueduct  arched  over,  and  a  bridge 
thrown  across  from  the  Haram  area  to  the 
western  side  of  the  valley. 

8.  The  arch  of  the  bridge  fell  (two  vous- 
soirs still  remain),  smashing  in  part  of  .the 
arch  of  the  aqueduct 

4.  Debris  began  to  fill  up  the  valley,  » 
pavement  was  constructed  upon  it,  which 
still  remains,  about  twenty  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  aqueduct;  and  shafts  were  con- 
structed at  intervals  from  the  pavement 
down  to  the  aqueduct,  in  order  to  obtain 
water  readily.    Another  arch  was  built. 

5.  The  arch  feu,  and  now  rests  upon  the 
pavement 

6.  Debris  began  to  fill  up  the  valley  over 
the  fallen  arch,  the  pier  of  which  standing 
out  was  removed,  all  except  the  three  lowest 
courses. 

V.  Houses  were  built  on  a  level  twenty 
feet  above  the  pavement 

8.  These  houses  fell  into  ruin  and  the  de- 
bris accumulated  to  its  present  leveL  vit, 
forty -five  feet  above  the  pavement. 
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No  remains  of  any  second  arch  of  the 
supposed  viaduct  have  been  found ;  but 
three  arches  with  a  staircase  to  west  would 
have  sufficed  to  bridge  the  gulf,  and  there 
does  exist  a  colonnade  in  rums  in  continua- 
tion of  the  line  of  Robinson's  arch.  It  is 
part  of  the  view  which  places  the  temple  at 
the  south-west  angle,  that  the  three  other 
gates  and  roadways  mentioned  by  Josephus 
as  connecting  its  west  side  with  the  city  and 
suburbs*  should  be  traceable  between  Rob- 
inson's arch  and  a  point  600  feet  from  the 
south-west  angle.  Tho  first  of  these  gates 
— apparently  the  most  northern — 4  led  to  the 
king's  palace,  and  went  to  a  passage  over 
the  intermediate  valley.'  It  is  remarkable 
that  at  a  distance  of  600  feet  from  the 
south-west  angle  we  have  a  causeway  which 
crosses  the  valley,  while  from  this  point  the 
western  wall  no*  longer  follows  the  same  di- 
rection, but  inclines  slightly  to  the  westward. 
This  causeway  commences  with  an  arch 
nearlyas  large  as  Robinson's,  discovered  by 
Dr.  Barclay,  of  the  United  States,  measured 
by  Captain  Wilson,  and  known  as  Wilson's 
arch.  This  arch  is  now  found  to  be  in  a 
perfect  condftion  and  elevated  120  feet 
above  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley,  while 
the  causeway  to  west  is  a  succession  of 
vaults  on  vaults,  and  is  about  eighty  feet 
above  the  rock.  The  passage — the  way  to 
the  king's  palace — has  also  apparently  come 
to  light  in  the  form  of  a  secret  tunnel,  which 
has  been  traced  westward  for  260  feet,  at 
which  point  it  is  under  the  house  of  Joseph 
Effendi,  and  is  used  as  a  cistern. 

Of  the  two  intermediate  gates,  the  south- 
em  should  be  by  calculation  264  feet  from 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  Harara  area; 
and  at  270  feet  there  is  in  the  Haram  wall 
an  enormous  lintel,  which  was  first  brought 

{prominently  into  notice  in  this  century  by 
)r.  Barclay,  in  his  'City  of  tho  Great 
King.'  The  bottom  of  the  lintel  is  five 
feet  five  inches  above  tho  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  Warren  has  ascertained  that  the 
sill  is  about  thirty  feet  below  the  lintel, 
while  the  road  up  to  it  seems  to  have  been 
by  a  causeway  raised  forty-six  feet  above 
the  rock.  We  have,  then,  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  Haram  wall  two  bridges  and 
one  gate ;  but  the  most  persevering  search 
has  not  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
any  second  gate  between  the  two  bridges. 
Moreover,  the  spring  of  Wilson's  arch  is 
seven  feet  above  that  of  Robinson,  its  pier 
is  for  the  first  nineteen  feet  built  up  of 
rough  blocks  (that  of  Robinson's  of  smooth 
stones),  and  the  voussoira  are  of  a  style  said 
to  be  of  the  lator  days  of  the  Roman  em- 


•  Ant.  xv.  xi.  5. 


pire ;  though,  like  the  more  southern  arch, 
it  appears  to  have  bad  a  predecessor  on  the 
same  spot. 

Of  the  new  evidence  furnished  by  the  ex- 
plorations, the  balance  seems,  after  all,  to 
tell  against  the  south-west  angle  as  tho  site 
of  the  temple.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  tho  onginal  bed  of  the  Tyropceon  val- 
ley comes  out  through  the  south  wall  of  the 
Haram,  about  sixty  feet  from  the  south-west 
angle ;  and  it  is  only  stating  the  fact  in 
other  words  to  say  that  for  sixty  feet  the 
south  wall  is  carried  up  the  slope  of  the 
modern  Mount  Zion.  In  the  other  direction, 
if  we  measnro  oflf  600  feet  from  the  south- 
west angle,  to  find  the  Bouth-east  corner  of 
the  temple,  the  wall  at  that  point  rests  on 
the  highest  part  of  Monnt  Moriab,  which  is 
not  cut  by  the  south  front  at  all  An  ex- 
amination of  the  lithographed  plan,  No.  1 4, 
makes  such  a  position  seem  an  unlikely  one 
for  the  original  wall ;  for  it  would  be  more 
like  building  in  the  valley  than  on  the  hill, 
would  take  more  material,  and  be  destitute 
of  symmetry.  Next,  the  rock-cut  aqueduct 
running  down  the  Tyropcaon  has  one  of  its 
pools  half  cut  through  by  the  west  wall ; 
and  the  north  part  of  the  aqueduct,  roofed 
with  flat  slabs,  appears  to  be  older  than  the 
south,  which  is  vaulted ;  everything  favour- 
ing the  conclusion  that  the  aqueduct  origi- 
nally followed  the  course  of  the  valley,  and 
that  when  the  wall  was  built  the  part  of  the 
aqueduct  lying  outside  of  it  was  left  intact, 
and  new  lines  of  arched  passage  built  to 
connect  the  older  portions.  Unless,  there- 
fore, the  aqueduct  is  of  pre-Solomonian  age, 
the  west  wall  was  no  part  of  Solomon's 
Temple  at  least,  though  it  may  have  been 
included  in  Herod's. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  the  stones  at  the 
south-west  angle  resemble  those  at  the  north- 
east, and  that  a  temple  in  tho  south-west 
angle  would  not  face  due  east,  and  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  position  is  by  no 
means  conclusive. 

The  courses  of  stone  in  the  south  wall 
usually  run  from  three  feet  six  inches  to 
three  feet  nine  inches  in  height ;  but  between 
the  Double  Gate  and  the  Triple  Gate  there 
is  a  course  described  by  Captain  Wilson, 
from  five  feet  ten  inches  to  six  feet  one  inch 
high.  Captain  Warren  found  that  this 
course,  with  somo  breaks,  is  continued  to 
the  south-east  angle,  and  thence  runs  north 
along  tho  east  wall  for  twenty-four  feet. 
The  length  of  this  course  in  the  south  wall 
is  000  feet:  and  the  coincidence  of  this 
number  with  the  measurement  of  the  temple 
cloisters,  is  enough  to  suggest  that  we  may 
hero  have  a  clue,  especially  since,  through 
tho  rising  ground  under  the  Triplo  Gate, 
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this  is  tbe  first  coarse  of  stones  which  could 
be  carried  uninterruptedly  through  from 
east  to  west  Captain  Warren,  following 
this  clue,  not  only  found,  after  numerous 
examinations  underground,  that  a  perpendi- 
cular dropped  from  the  most  westerly  stone 
of  this  course  would  pretty  well  divide  the 
wall  into  two  parts  of  different  character,  but 
that  the  rough  stones  to  the  west  of  this  line 
resemble  those  at  the  north-east  angle,  thus 
far  favouring  the  conclusion  that  these  were 
the  parts  added  by  Herod.* 

The  Triple  Gate  is  in  the  middle  of  this 
six  feet  course  of  stones,  thus  agreeing  with 
the  description  of  Josephus,  that  the  south 
front  of  the  temple  had  4  gates  in  its  mid- 
dle,' an  expression  which  some  have  tried 
to  reconcile  with  the  existence  of  the  Hul- 
dah  and  Triple  Gates,  at  about  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  angles  and  from  one  another, 
or  have  construed  as  applying  to  the  Huldah 
Gate  alone,  which  is,  however,  865  feet  from 
the  south-west  angle. 

Under  the  Triple  Gate  the  rock,  as  already 
stated,  is  highest,  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  slope  is  greater  to  the  east  than  to  the 
west,  there  would  thus  be  an  appearance  of 
symmetry  in  the  wall  which  it  could  not 
have  if  standing  entirely  west  of  the  Triple 
Gate.  It  is  worth  notice  also  that  at  the 
Huldah  Gate,  where,  on  this  view,  the  tem- 
ple would  terminate  to  west,  the  wall  of  the 
city,  coming  up  from  the  south,  now  abuts, 
indicating  that  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
Haram  is  less  ancient  than  the  original  city 
wall  at  this  part,  and  the  city  wall  less 
ancient  than  the  south  Haram  wall  east  of 
Huldah  Gate. 

Again,  tbe  wall  of  Ophel,  which  com- 
mences at  tbe  south-east  angle,  and  thus- 
favours  the  view  we  are  considering,  runs 
sixty  feet  south,  then  700  feet  south-west, 
and  terminates  abruptly  at  a  point  nearly 
due  south  of  Huldah  Gate  (see  lithographic 
plan,  No.  30),  to  which,  it  would  seetnpos- 
sible,  its  return  course  may  have  run.  Even 
Fergusson's  argument  for  the  south-west 
angle — that  the  south  wall  of  the  platform 
which  now  surrounds  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
runs  parallel  to  the  south  wall  of  the  Haram, 
at  a  distance  of  exactly  600  feet,  and  for 
a  length  of  600  feet — is  nearly  as  much  in 
favour  of  the  south-east  angle ;  and  Lewin's 
argument  that  Josephus's  nvXag  Kara-  ueoo 
must  refer  to  a  double  doorway,  and  there- 
fore to  the  present  Huldah  Gate,  is  balanced 
by  Warren  8  discovery  that  originally  the 
so-called  Triple  Gate  was  a  double  tunnel. 

It  is  often  urged  that  the  sub-structures 
known  as  Solomon's  stables,  in  the  aouth- 


*  B.  7,  v.  v.  1 ;  L.  xxL  1.  Ant  xv.  xl.  5. 


east  corner  of  the  Haram,  are  of  too  slight 
,*  construction  to  boar  the  cloisters  of  tbe 
temple,  and  too  modern,  aa  well  as  too 
slight ;  *  but  the  floor  of  these  vaults  is  on  a 
level  with  the  six  feet  course  of  stones  pre- 
viously mentioned — above  which  level  few 
stones  remain  in  situ — and  any  previous 
sub-structures  would  not  have  survived  the 
destruction  of  the  east  and  south  retaining 
walls.  Between  the  Triple  Gate  and  the 
south-east  angle,  is  the  postern  known  as  the 
Single  Gate,  with  its  sUl  on  a  level  with  the 
sill  of  the  Triple  Gate,  but  itself  of  modem 
construction.  Below  this  gate,  and  below 
the  vaults  within  the  Haram,  at  this  corner, 
Warren  discovered  a  passage  for  carrying 
into  the  Kedron  some  liquid,  and  yet  wholly 
distinct  from  the  water  channels  under  the 
Triple  Gate.  Underground  Jerusalem  so 
abounds  in  aq'ueducts  and  passages  that  it 
would  not  be  of  much  force  to  urge  that  this 
channel  conveyed  the  blood  from  the  altar: 
yet  the  suggestion  may  be  set  against  any 
similar  one  in  favour  of  another  site. 

Finally,  on  this  point,  at  the  south-east 
angle,  which  some  had  thought  to  be  modem, 
the  foundations  are  about  eighty  feet  beneath 
the  surface,  the  stones  are  in  situ,  and  some 
of  them  have  Phoenician  masons'  marks 
painted  and  chiselled  on  them.  That  the 
stones  are  in.  situ  is  proved  by  the  circum- 
stance that  a  small  depth  of  debris,  which 
bad  been  shovelled  away  to  make  room  for 
the  lowest  tier,  still  remains  close  by, 
and  has  its  layers  sloping  inwards.  That 
the  wall  is  ancient  is  thought  to  be  evidenced 
by  the  Phoenician  characters,  which  seem 
certainly  to  point  to  pre-Roman  times,  and 
possibly  to  the  time  when  Solomon  engaged 
the  workmen  of  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  to 
build  the  temple. 

Still,  neither  is  the  evidence  conclusive 
here.  While  the  stones  at  the  north-east 
angle  differ  from  those  at  the  south-east 
and  there  are  several  breaks  and  irregulari- 
ties in  the  masonry  of  the  east  wall,  Phoeni- 
cian marks — though  too  much  blurred  to  be 
deciphered — are  found  at  the  north-east 
angle  also;  the  south-east  angle  is  not  a 
right  angle,  but  measures  02  deg.  5  min.  at 
the  surface,  and  02  deg.  25  nun.  at  the 
foundation;  at  105  feet  from  the  corner 
there  is  a  break  in  the  character  of  the 
masonry ;  only  the  first  120  feet  of  wall  are 
in  the  same  straight  line,  and  then  there  w 
a  bend  to  the  north-east 

The  platform,  called  the  Haram  area,  is 
nearly  on  one  level  all  over,  and  near  its 
centre  is  a  second  platform,  about  eighteen 


•  Williams  and  Ferguson  both  ascribe  them 
toJuatiuian. 
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foct  higher,  on  which  stands  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  covering  the  Sakhra,  or  sacred  rock  of 
the  Mahometans,  which  measures  sixty  foct 
by  fifty  or  fifty-five,  and  is  said  by  them  to 
be  a  morsel  of  Paradise.  Thrupp  and  Fal- 
coner suppose  it  to  be  the  rock  or  part  of  the 
rock  on  which  stood  the  tower  of  Antonia ;  Fer- 
gussou  maintains  it  to  be  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
over  which  Constantine  built  a  church,  and 
Professor  Willis  identifies  it  with  the  thresh- 
ing-floor of  Araunah,  and  therefore  with  the 
site  of  the  temple.  As  this  rock  is  the  Irighest 
point  of  Mount  Moriah,  and  contains  a  cave 
with  an  opening  to  a  deeper  recess  which 
has  not  been  explored,  it  was  sure  thus  to 
suggest  itself  as  the  place  of  the  altar  whence, 
according  to  the  Talmud,  the  blood  and 
offal  of  the  sacrifices  were  drained  off  to  the 
Kedrou.  As  excavations  have  not  been 
permitted  within  the  sacred  area,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  put  this  theory  to  any  test ; 
nor  can.  Warren's  accidental"  discovery  of 
soutcrrains  along  tho  northern  edge  of  the 
platform,  and  of  a  natural  or  artificial  ditch 
crossing  beyond  its  north-west  corner,  be 
considered  as  settling  the  point  either  way. 
It  may  be  worth  a  thought  that  the  summit 
of  Moriah  may  have  been  a  'high  placo' 
for  heathen  worship  before  it  occurred  to 
David  to  build  a  temple  for  God ;  that  on 
that  very  account  it  would  perhaps  be  avoided 
by  the  builders  of  tho  temple ;  and  that  if 
Araunah  worshipped  on  any  high  place  at 
all,  his  threshing-floor  woujd  not  be  on  the 
same  spot. 

Captain  Warren  is  never  forward  to 
theorise,  but  as  a  provisional  hypothesis 
during  his  earlier  excavntious  he  favoured 
tho  south-east  angle  as  the  probable  site  of 
the  temple;  and  now,  after  three  or  four 
years  of  investigation,  while  he  has  come  to 
no  conclusion,  he  inclines  to  a  position 
nearly  coincident  with  the  Dome-of-liock 
platform.  As  Jesephus  states  the  stones  in 
Solomon's  Cloister — tho  eastern  sid*  of  the 
temple — to  have  been  twenty  cubits  long 
and  six  cubits  high,  and  Warrcu  has  not 
fouud  any  stones  of  those  dimensions  at  any 
point  where  ho  has  explored,  he  naturally 
thinks  the  cloister  may  be  in  the  part  he 
has  not  explored,  viz.,  a  space  of  600  feet 
between  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  south-east 
anjrle,  where  a  wide  Mahometan  cemetery 
makes  operations  very  difficult, 

4  Place  the  temple  here,  nearly  coinciding  | 
with  the  Dome-of-the  Rock  Platform,  and  it 
appear!)  to  suit  exactly.  It  has  the  valley  to 
the  north ;  it  has  tho  raised  platform  of  the 
dome  of  the  rock,  which  is  just  about  the 
height  of  the  inner  court  above  the  outer ;  it 
has  tho  unexplored  600  feet  of  wall  south  of 
the  (Jolden  Gate,  and  overlooking  the  Kcdron. 

vol.  uii.  B— 4 


But  it  Will  be  asked,  "  What  about  the  south- 
east angle,  with  its  sub-structures  and  its  walls, 
with  Phoenician  characters  inscribed  thereon  *" 
I  think  it  was  Solomon's  palace.' 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Palestiuc  Ex- 
ploration Fund  is  to  improve  our  know- 
ledge of  Jewish  archaeology,  about  which  we 
have  known  next  to  nothing.    The  discover- 
ies in  Assyria  show  us  what  may  be  expect- 
ed ;  'for  not  only  have  we  been  able  (says 
Mr.  Layard)  through  the  discoveries  of  Sir 
ITenry  Rawlinson,  Dr.  llincks,  and  others 
(Mr.  Layard  might  have  added  his  own 
name),  to  read  their  written  history,  and 
trace  their  connection  with  other  nations  and 
races,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  sculptures  we  can 
almost  learn  the  details  of  the  private  and 
domestic  lifo  of  the  Assyrian  people — their 
dress,  their  arms,  and  then  religious  cere- 
monies.'   If  similar  discoveries  could  be 
made  in  Palestine,  the  greatest  light  would 
bo  thrown  upon  the  political  and  domestic 
history  of  the  Jews,  and  most  important 
illustrations  of  tho  Holy  Scriptures  would 
be  obtained.    Such  discoveries  are  indeed 
considered  unlikely,  since  the  Jewish  law 
forbade  the  representation  of  tho  human 
form  in  sculpture  or  puintiug  ;  but  the  Jews 
did  not  always  scrupulously  observe  their 
law ;  besides  which,  the  objection  does  not 
relate  to  the  discovery  of  pottery,  gla^s, 
coins,  metal  work,  remains  of  architecture, 
&c.    It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  the 
legendary  golden  throne  of  King  Solomon, 
with  its  eagles,  and  lions,  and  doves,  has 
not  been  found,  and  the  sceptres  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  havo  not  even 
been  searched  for  by  the  explorers ;  more- 
over, most  of  their  labour  has  been  expend- 
ed iu  uncoveriug  massive  structures,  which 
cannot  be  brought  home;  yet  still,  when 
Mr.  Macgretjor  returned  from  Jerusalem,  he 
brought  wit))  him  nine  cases  of  objects  inci- 
dentally lighted  upon  by  the  excavators,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1 869  the  Society  whs  able 
to  open  a  Museum  of  Palestinean  Antiqui- 
ties.   Tho  collection  included  lamps,  pottery, 
glass,  coins,  weapons,  tesselated  pavemeut, 
sculpture,  sarcophagi,  geological  specimens, 
and  a  collection  of  stone  weights ;  besides 
photographs,  and  tracings,  maps,  and  models. 
Three  ghiss  lamps,  of  curious  construction, 
with  several  brigs  of  red  pottery,  and  a 
cooking  dish,  glazed  inside,  were  found  in 
the  rock-cut  chambers  and  passages  leading 
from  the  Virgin's  Fountain  up  through  tiio 
hill  of  Ophel.    The  whole  of  the  ground  of 
Ophel,  betweHn  the  south  Haram  wall  and 
the  Fool  of  Siloam,  has  been  built  over,  and 
lamps  of  a  particular  type  have  been  found 
there — two  of  them  with  Greek  inscriptions 
— and  in  no  case  has  any  known  Arabic 
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pottery  been  found.  On  the  other  hand,  fit 
the  Birkct  Israil — so-called  Pool  of  Bcthcsda, 
whore  Warren  dug  through  thirty-five  feet 
of  rubbish,  and  brought  up  a  piece  of  the 
concrete  bottom — the  pottery  is  totally  diffe- 
rent. It  is  in  many  eases  highly  glazed, 
and  has  patterns  on  it,  and  when  it  is  un- 
biased it  has  bands  of  red  or  brown,  or 
other  marks,  very  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  specimens  of  pottery  found  at  Athens 
and  Melos;  and  yet  among  this  there  came 
to  light  two  pieces  of  glazed  jars  with  raised 
Arabic  or  Cufic  inscriptions,  one  of  them 
b?ing  the  usual  invocation  to  Allah. 

Some  of  the  pottery  found  is  older  than 
the  south-east  portion  of  the  Haram  wall,  for 
on  the  rock  there  rests  an  accumulation  of 
eight  or  ten  feet  of  a  clay  mould,  which, 
from  its  slope,  appears  to  have  been  cut 
through  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  stones 
on  a  solid  foundation,  and  this  clay  abounds 
in  pottery,  broken  into  fragments.  The 
rock  at  the  south-east  angle  is  very  soft  for 
the  first  two  or  three  feet  of  depth,  and  at 
three  feet  to  the  east  of  the  angle  a  hole 
was  found  scooped  out  of  it,  one  foot  in 
diameter  and  one  foot  in  depth,  in  which  was  a 
little  earthenware  jar,  standing  upright,  as 
though  it  had  boon  purposely  placed  there. 
Warren  suggested  at  the  time  (February, 
18*59)  that  the  purpose  may  have  been  re- 
ligious or  superstitious,  and  that  in  such 
ca^es  inscriptions  might  be  found  upon  the 
pottery,  if  the  jars  were  properly  cleaned. 
The  suggestion  has  borne  fruit  in  his  own 
experience.  Among  the  fragments  of  pot- 
tery which  for  a  depth  of  about  two  inches 
covers  tho  rich  loam  overlying  the  rock  at 
the  south-east  angle  some"  handles  of  jars 
were  observed  to  have  a  stamp  on  them,  and 
on  this  account  some  specimens  were  col- 
lected. After  his  return  to  England,  in 
1870,  Captain  Warren,  getting  these  out, 
and  dusting  the  mud  otf  them,  observed 
Phoenician  letters,  some  of  which  have  since 
been  read  by  Dr.  Birch,  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, as  lemelek  Zcpha  (to  the  king  Zepha), 
and  which  exactly  resemble  those  of  the 
Moabite  stone,  of  which  all  the  world  has 
heard.  The  (significance  of  this  discovery 
will  be  better  understood  after  we  have  con- 
sidered that  of  the  Moabite  stone  itself. 

The  palcographical  results  achieved  by  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  when  viewed  by 
the  side  of  the  manv  and  varied  works  in 
other  departments,  may  seem  to  be  small ; 
but  Mr.  Deutsch,  when  speaking  at  Oxford,* 
was  not  wrong  in  desiring  ftis  hearers  to 
count  the  latter,  hut  to  weigh  the  former. 
In  a  minaret  near  Nablus,  immured  upside 

*  S*e  Athnumm,  June  lltli,  1870. 


down,  is  an  inscribed  slab  that  once  be- 
longed to  a  svnagogue,  which,  though  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  seen  by  Kobin- 
son,  was  copied  by  Shultz  in  1844,  and  pub- 
lished by  Rodigcr ;  and  again  copied  by 
Wildenbruck,  and  published  by  Blau.  Fi- 
nally, in  1860,  it  was  copied  and  explained 
by  Koscn,  whose  work  left  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors far  behind.    Yet  even  he  docs  not 
give  all  the  characters,  nor  arc  they  so  accu- 
rately reproduced  as  would  seem  to  be  abso- 
lutely'  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  oldest 
known  Samaritan  monument;  nor  has  he 
been  able  more  than  to  conjecture  as  to  the 
reading  of  the  very  beginning  of  the  tablet. 
X  photograph,  taken  under  Captain  Wilson, 
ha*  rendered  everything  clear,  and  it  turns 
out  that,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  posi- 
tion ia  which  the  decipherer  is  necessarily 
placed,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  perceive 
certain  marks  on  the  stoue  itself  which  are 
quite  clear  in  the  photograph.    The  tablet 
itself  exhibits  ten  lines,  the  first  eight  of 
which  contain  tho  Ten  Commandments,  ac- 
cording to  the  Samaritan  recension,  in  an 
abbreviated  form.    The  uinth  forms  a  por- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Samaritan  interpola- 
tion after  the  Ten  Commandments  (from 
Dent  xxvii.  .2 — 7;  and  ix.  30) — 'And  it 
shall  be  on  the  day  when  ye  shall  pass  over 

Jordan  ....  on  Mount  Gerizira  

!  and  thou  shall  build  there  an  altar  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God.'1  The  last  line  contains  the 
formula  from  Exodus,  of  frequent  use  in  Sa- 
maritan worship,  viz.,  '  Arise,  O  Lord  ;  re- 
turn, O  Lord  !  '*  Another  photograph  gives 
the  famous  inscription  on  the  lintol  of  a 
ruined  synagogue  at  Kefr  Birim,  in  Galilee, 
with  greater  clearness  than  is  represented  in 
M.  Kenan's  lithograph,  taken  from  n  cast,  and 
is  even  clearer  than  the  original  itself,  cer- 
tain blurred  characters  of  which  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  distinguish  on  the  glaring 
white  surface.  The  gist  of  the  inscription  is 
a  prayer  for  '  peace  upon  this  place  and  all 
the  places  of  Israel,'  and  an  indication  of  the 
builder's  name.  In  addition  to  these,  sonic 
dozens  of  inscriptions  have  been  copied — in 
the  north  of  Palestine  by  Wilson;  at  Jcrash 
and  in  the  Lebanon  by  Warren  ;  and  in  the 
Haram  area  and  elsewhere  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Palmer.  Ancient  characters  have  been  fer- 
reted out,  and  copied  from  the  walls  of 
!  Sidon  ;  and  a  seal,  bearing  tho  inscription, 
4  Hatrgai,  *on  of  Shchaniah,'  mid  dating  us 
far  back  as  the  Maccabean  period,  has  been 
found  under  the  buried  pavement  near  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  Haram. 

The  red-paint  characters  at  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  Haram  were  examined  by  Mr. 


*  AUttwrnm,  June  11th,  1870. 
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Deutsch  on  the  spot,  and  pronounced  to  be 
partly  letters,  partly  uumerals,  and  partly 
-pecial  masons'  or  quarry  signs.  Somo  of 
them  were  recognisable  at  once  as  well- 
known  Pha-aician  characters;  others,  liitberto 
unknown  in  Phoenician  epigraphy,  Mr. 
L>eut*ch  had  the  rare  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  identify  on  absolutely  undoubted  an- 
tique Phoenician  structures  in  Syria,  finch  as 
the  primitive  sub-structures  of  the  harbour 
at  Sidon.  Similar  marks  at  the  north-east 
angle  afford  evidence  that  the  atones  of  the 
Hanun  wall  were  shaped  at  the  quarry,  inas- 
much as  the  paint  in  one  instance  has  run, 
and  the  trickling  is  upwards  with  reference  to 
the  present  portion  uf  the  stone.  Evidence 
to  the  same  effect  is  furnished  by  the  margi- 
nal drafts,  which  present  no  appearance  of 
pattern  or  design  when  the  wall  is  regarded 
as  a  whole,  but  only  when  each  stone  is 
taken  by  itself. 

The  paleograpbic  discovery  of  paramount 
interest  is  that  of  the  Moabitc  stone,  with  a 
memorial  inscription  in  what  is  known  to 
scholars  as  the  '  Phoenician '  character,  and 
belonging,  there  is  little  doubt,  to  the  first 
half  of  the  ninth  century  u.c.  In  August, 
1808,  the  Hev.  F.  A.  Kleiu,  a  Prussian  clergy - 
nuiii,  in  the  service  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  course  of  a 
journey  from  es-Salt  to  Kerak,  had  the  good 
fortnno  to  be  shown  this  monument  at 
I  Unban  near  Arnoti,  the  old  border  of  Moab. 
The  stone  wa"  lying  among  the  ruins,  per- 
fectly free  and  exposed  to  view,  the  inscrip- 
tion "uppermost,  and  was  in  excellent  preser- 
vation. Mr.  Klein  ascertained  it  to  be  one 
metre  thirteen  centimetres  in  height,  seventy 
centimetres  in  breadth  and  thirty-five  in 
thickness  rounded  at  the  upper  and  lower 
•nrners,*  and  containing  thirty-four  lines  of 
writing.  Circumstances  prevented  his  copy- 
ing more  than  la  few  words  from  several 
lines  at  random  ;'  and  when  afterwards  M. 
Clermont-Canncau.  of  the  French  Consulate 
at  Jerusalem,  Captain  Warren,  of  the  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fund,  and  others,  interested 
ihenwelves  to  obtain  'squeezes,'  the  Arabs 
resented  the  action  of  foreigners,  quarrelled 
among  themselves,  and  lighting  a  lire  about 
the  stone  poun  d  water  on  it  and  broke  it  to 
pieces.  An  Arab  employed  by  M.  Canneati. 
who  when  the  quarrel  arose  was  engaged  in 
taking  a  squeeze,  tore  off  the  wet  impression 
in  rags,  and  springing  on  his  horse  managed 

*  The  Quarterly  Statement  of  Palestine  Kx- 
[  lnroti"i>  luix1.,  No.  V.,  fiilliiwiuif  M.  <ianueau. 
ft'i.^c  .uturuui'  tiJti  wm  ai  first  deficient,  repre 
-<  iii<7  t  lie  -:'iin  n  itriiii  :1  nt  the  t^j*  und  r;*jii:ired 
:i»  iV.e  1  j r ■  r t  ■  - i  :  n:ui  thin  error  it*  repented  ley  IW 
tc**»r  Kavelin^n,  in  the  CuiiUrnpoiyiry  Revinc, 


to  escape,  though  not  witlwut  a  spear  wound 
in  his  leg.  Through  the  energy  of  Captain 
Warren  and  M.  Canneau  better  squeezes 
were  afterwards  obtained  of  the  larger  frag- 
ments, and  at  a  later  date  the  fragments 
themselves  came  to  hand,  so  that  of  1.000 
letters  which  it  is  estimated  the  stone  con- 
tained, 000  have  been  recovered. 

While  the  materials  remain  imperfect,  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  a  complete  translation 
of  the  inscription,  though  various  attempts 
have  been  mad<\  M.  (.  I  arm  can's  second 
translation  of  June,  1870,  differs  widely 
from  that  which  he  put  forth  live  months 
previously;  but  then  his  only  copy  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  stone  was  certain  torn  rags 
(lamheaur  frifh  et  chi{/<»>ih's),  and  bis  me- 
thod of  procedure  with  the  fragments  of  the 
stone  is  thus  described : — 4  La  plus  grande 
partie  de  ces  moreeaux,  meme  les  plus  mi- 
nimes,  pent  etre  mise  en  place  facilement,  ek 
tenant  compte  de  la  correspondance  liori- 
zontale  et  vertieale  des  series  de  cii'acteres  : 
il  snfflt  de  proceder  comme  pour  determiner 
la  position  gcogrophique  d'un  point  par 
Pintcrsection  des  lignes  de  longitude  et  de 
latitude.'*  Translations  have  also  been  at- 
tempted by  Professor  Schlottman,  of  Halle, 
Professor  Noldeke,  and  in  this  country,  by 
l>r.  Neubauer;  while  Mr.  .Deutseh  has  eon- 
sistcntly  asked  scholars  and  the  public  to  ex- 
ercise patience  and  wait  till  the  fall  materials 
for  a  translation  should  come  to  hand.  .  The 
general  drift  of  the  inscription,  however,  is 
clear  enough.  It  appears  to  be  n  contempo- 
raneous record  from  the  Moabite  point  of 
view  of  2  Kings  i.  1,  set  up  by  King  Mesha, 
commencing  with  a  brief  record  <->f  himself 
and  his  father,  commemorating  warlike  mic- 
cesses  over  the  Israelites,  explaining  how  he 
rebuilt  and  improved  a  number  of  well- 
known  Moabite  cities,  and  finishing  appa- 
rently with  some  further  reference  to  war. 
The  names  of  Israel,  Omri,  Chcmosh,  occur 
up  and  down,  and  the  monarch  seems  to 
have  conceived  himself  under  the  special 
guidance  of  his  god,  who  was  thought  to 
signify  his  will  that  this  or  that  city  should 
be  attacked,  and  who  was  obeyed  implicitly. 
Historically,  therefore,  the  monument  is  in- 
terest/ng,  since  it  is  an  unexpected  record  o" 
a  nation  now  passed  away,  a:id  adds  a  tritle 
to  our  knowledge. 

Paleographicallv,  the  stone  is  of  far  great- 
er value,  and  happily  of  nearly  :;s  much  v;i!u. 
in  its  mutilated  condition,  as  it  would  have 
been  if  perfect.  It  is  the  very  ol,l.-t  Semi- 
tie  lapidary  record  of  importance  yet  dis- 
covered, the  most  and  rait  specimen  of  the 
alphabetic    writing   still  in    common  use 


Jicnif  Archi-Avyiyue.  June, 
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amongst  us — a  century  and  a  half  earlier 
than  any  other  inscription  in  the  same  Phoe- 
nician character,  and  three  centuries  earlier 
than  any  other  such  inscription  of  any  length. 
Its  significance  in  this  respect  is,  however, 
only  in  process  of  being  studied,  and  uni- 
formity of  opinion  has  not  yet  been  arrived 
at.  The  names  of  the  Hebrew  letters  are  all 
significant  of  certain  object* — aleph,  beth,. 
gimel,  dalcth,  for  instance  —  ox,  house,  cam- 
el, door,  &c. ;  and  it  has  been  maintained  by 
Semitic  scholars  that  the  letters  themselvos 
were  originally  slight  and  abridged  represen- 
tations of  the  visible  objects,  the  resemblance 
being  more  clearly  seen  in  the  older  Phoe- 
nician than  in  the  later  Phoenician,  the  As- 
syrian or  square  character,  and  archaic 
Greek.*  Mr.  Deutech,  who  was  so  careful  in 
the  matter  of  translation,  was  bold  to  ex- 
press himself  here,  and  to  assert  from  the 
evidence  of  the  Moabitc  stone  that 4  the  more 
primitive  the  characters  the  simpler  they  be- 
come ;  not,  as  often  supposed,  the  more  com- 
plicated, as  more  in  accordance  with  some  pic- 
torial prototype.'  f  This  view  is  controverted 
by  Professor  liawlinson,  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  August,  1870,  and,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  successfully;  for  while  the  later  cha- 
racters in  some  instances  present  a  greater 
complication  to  the  eye,  they  are  far  simpler 
to  the  mind  as  soon  as  you  imagine  your- 
self engaged  in  writing  them  and  exerting 
the  volition  separately  for  each  stroke.  4  In 
uimech  for  instance,  apparently  the  most 
complicated  of  the  later  letters,  a  gradual 
diminution  in  the  number  of  strokes  may  be 
traced  from  first  to  last  Originally  the  let- 
ter was  written  like  an  early  Greek  xi — thus, 
with  four  distinct  strokes ;  then  the  four 
were  reduced  to  two  by  changing  the  three 
horizontal  bars  into  a  zigzag,  which  could  be 
written  without  taking  the  hand  from  the 
paper,  and  adding  &  vertical  bar  beneath  it ; 
finally,  the  vertical  bar  was  attached  to  one 
end  of  the  zigzag,  and  thus  made  a  continu- 
ation of  it,  so  that  a  single  continuous  stroke 

sufficed  for  the  whole  letter  

In  like  manner,  the  original  zoin  required 
three  distinct  strokes,  two  horizontal  and  one 
oblique  (x )»  which  were  subsequently  re- 
presented by  the  form  still  in  use  (Z),  a  form 
producible  by  a  single  effort,  without  ai.y  re- 
moval of  the  pen  from  the  paper.' 

And  so  with  regard  to  the  pictorial  origin 
of  the  letters.  The  early  beth  differs  from 
the  later  solely  in  having  a  pointed  head  in- 
stead of  a  rounded  one.  But  the  object 
which  bUh  was  intended  to  represent  was  a 


*  Ocsrniiis,  Bodiger,  Iiunscn  and  others  main- 
tain this  view.    Wuttkc  and  Fttret  aw  against  it. 

f  Letter  to  the  Time*.  March  3rd,  1870. 


tent,  the  earliest 4  house*  of  pastoral  man ;  aw] 
this  had  in  primitive  times  the  simple  trian- 
gular form,  A.    Thus  the  early  beth  took 
resembled  the  object  than  the  later  one.  Tk 
early  daleth  is  a  simple   triangle  ;  the  later 
has  the  right  side  of  the  triangle  elongated 
and  the  other  two  generally  rounded  i&W 
one.     But  daleth, 4  door,*  represented  tht 
opening  of  a  tent,  the  form  of  which  wk 
like  that  of  the  tent,  triangular.    For  other 
instances  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Pro- 
fessor   Rawlinson's   paper   and  the  plate 
which  accompauies  it,  merely  remarking  in 
the  way  of  adverse  criticism  that  the  square 
letters  "of  the  Old  Testament  present  a  diffi- 
culty, since,  while  they  are  confessedly  of 
later  origin,  such  letters  as  beth,  ffimel,  zain, 
ain,  icaph,  shin,  are  less  simple  in  the  sense 
explained,  than  the  older.      Tiie  Moabite 
stone  also  throws  light  on  the  question  of 
the  time  at  which  writing  was  introduced 
into  Greece,  the  Greek    alphabet  of  the 
earliest  inscriptions  (circ.  b.c.   650-500)  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Moabite  stone  more 
closely  than  it  does  any  later  alphabet;  *> 
that  Mr.  Grote's  opinion  that  letters  were 
unknown  to  tho  Greeks  of  Homer's  time, 
and  Hesiod'a,  is  in  danger  of  being  prored 
incorrect. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  stone  measuring 
three  feet  six  inches  in  length  and  with  thirty- 
four  lines  of  writing  on  it  should  have  es- 
caped notice  until  the  year  1868 ;  but  since 
Irby  and  Mangles  visited  Moab  in  1809, 
scarcely  any  European  traveller  has  passed 
near  the  spot  where  this  monument  v*5 
found  ;  so  that  it  has  been  said  that  the  chief 
value  of  this  discovery  is  in  the  prospect  it 
affords   of   future  successful  exploration. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Arabs 
are  now  aware  of  the  price  Europeans  are 
willing  to  pay  for  such  relics,  and  would  no 
doubt  bring  others  forward  if  they  knew 
of  any  existing.    Mr.  E.  11.  Palmer,  who  was 
in  the  country  in  the  spring  of  1870,  ia  pW" 
bably  right  in  his  conclusion  that  above 
ground  at  least  there  does  not  exist  another 
Moabite  stone.  But  there  are  more  fishes  in 
the  sea  than  have  ever  vet  been  caucrht ;  and 
if  a  few  intelligent  men  accustomed  to  dew- 
ing with  lawless  Arab*,  could  be  sent  out  to 
Moab  to  conduct  excavations,  they  might* 
if  liberally  supplied  with  money  and  other 
resources,  obtain  antiquities  of  great  value* 
inscriptions  possibly  included.    Dean  Stan- 
ley points  us  also  to  1  Sam.  xv.  12,  describ- 
ing Saul's  victory  over  the  Amalekites,  where 
it  u  said,  4  Saul  came  to  Carmel,  and  behold 
he  set  him  up  a  place'  (rjfO  which  is  from 
the  root  JYJ,  to  set,  to  put ;  in  the  Ilipbil  to 
make  to  stand,  and  which  might  be  transla- 
ted pillar  or  trophy) — the  Dean  points  to 
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ttiis  to  show  the  possibility  of  even  Jewish 
inscriptions  coming  to  light. 

To  return  to  the  characters  at  the  south- 
cast  angle  of  the  Haram — on  the  wall  and  on 
the  handles  of  the  jars  or  vanes.    The  letters 
on  the  pottery  are  like  those  of  the  Moabitc 
stone ;  whence  the  age  of  the  jars  is  infer- 
red to  be  about  the  same,  and  their  origin 
Phoenician  :  the  position  of  tho  pottery  shows 
it  to  be  of  nearly  the  same  age  as  the  wall, 
and  hence  the  antiquity  of  tho  wall  is  de- 
duced ;  the  wall  itself  shows  Phoenician 
marks,  and  so  the  builders  are  believed  to 
have  been  Phoenicians.    This  seems  to  us  a 
little  too  hasty.    The  Moabite  stone  gives  us 
the  Moabite  alphabet  of  King  Mesha's  time, 
which  proves  to  be  identical  with  that  of 
old  Phoenicia.    Judca  was  geographically  as 
near  to  Phoenicia  as  Moab  was,  and  probably 
used  the  same  alphabet,  a  supposition  con- 
firmed by  the  discovery  of  vase  handles  at 
Jerusalem  with  letters  like  those  of  the  Moa- 
bite stone.    It  seems  gratuitous  to  conclude 
that  these  vases  were  among  the  contents  of 
a  museum  or  were  ever  tho  property  of  Phoe- 
nicians, when  the  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  the  language  inscribed  on  them  was 
common  to  all  the  toccb  of  Western  Asia. 
Only  for  want  of  a  better  name  has  it  been 
called  *  Phoenician  ;'  nnd  Mr.  Dcutsch  had 
already   suggested   the   term  'Cadmean,' 
while  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  bad  ventured 
tho  prediction  that,  should  any  early  monu- 
ment be  found  at  Jerusalem,  its  inscription 
would  be  in  this  character.    The  Phoenician 
character  was  probably  the  only  cursive  cha- 
racter used  by  the  Semitic  nations,  and  the 
Hebrew  character,  Sir  Henry  believes,  did 
not  exist  till  ifter  the  return  from  the  captiv- 
ity.   The  vase  handles  therefore  show  us  the 
kind  of  letters  used  by  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
and  the  Cadmean  masons'  marks  neither 
prove  nor  disprove  the  Phoenician  origin  of 
tho  Haram  wall ;  but  the  identity  of  tho 
vaso-handle  letters  with  those  of  the  Moa- 
bite stone  rather  than  with  the  alphabet  of 
Assyrian  tablets  and  gems,  or  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  tomb  of  Kshmunazer  (circ.  n.c. 
600)  indicates  the  great  antiquity  both  of 
the  pottery  and  the  south-east  Haram  wall. 
On  this  point  we  may  add  that  we  have 
compared  (from  the  photographs)  the  letters 
of  the  vase-handles  with  those  of  the  Moabite 
stone,  and  find  the  identity  very  apparent  in 
the  case  of  the  tan,  skin,  kaph  and  mem. 

The  work  promised  by  the  Fund  in 
the  departments  of  natural  history  and 
geology  still  waits  for  want  of  means; 
though  notes  have  been  made  on  the  occur- 
rence of  basalt,  trap,  hot  springs,  Ac,  and 
among  the  things  sent  home  havo  been  an 
occasional  animal,  a  small  collection  of  Cole- 


optera,  a  book  of  dried  flowers  from  Moab, 
and  some  specimens  of  rock.    In  itr,  zoo- 
logy and  botany,  as  well  as  in  its  human  his- 
tory and  arts,  Palestine  has  felt  the  influence 
of  Africa,  Asia  and  Europe ;  the  heights  of 
Lebanon  and  Hermon,  the  depths  of  Gcnne- 
sareth  and  the  Dead  Sea,  assist  to  make  its 
natural  history  cosmopolitan.    It  is'  curious 
that  the  Clarias,  a  strange-looking  fish  of  the 
Siluroid  family,  found  by  Tristram  in  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  and  in  one  of  the  fountains 
near  its  shores,  should  be  identical  in  species 
with  a  fish  found  in  the  Nile  ;  thus  far  con- 
firming Josephus,  who  says  that  the  fountain 
of  Caphamaum  in  Gennesareth  produced  a 
Nile  fish,  and  on  that  account  was  thought 
to  be  a  vein  of  the  river  of  Egypt.*  But 
the  words  of  Linnaeus  are  almost  true  to-day : 
4  Wo  know  more  of  the  botany  and  zoology  of 
farther  India  than  we  do  of"  those  of  Pales- 
tine.'   Of  the  geology  we  are  in  equal  igno- 
rance, although  the  depression  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  and  Dead  Sea  invites  attention  as 
being  the  most  remarkable  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  and  constituting,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir 
R.  Murchison,  the  key  to  the  entire  geology 
of  the  district.  Mr.  Prestwich,  Mr.  Tristram, 
and  a  few  other  gentlemen,  if  sent  out  and 
supported  for  some  years,  would  probably 
astonish  us  by  tho  results  of  their  investiga- 
tions. In  meteorology  the  Society  has  made 
a  commencement,  by  sending  out  instru- 
ments and  publishing  tabular  statements  of 
barometrical  readings,  temperature,  rainfall, 
<fcc,  observed  at  Beyrout,  Nazareth,  Gaza, 
Jaffa,  and  in  the  Lebanon.    With  all  this 
work  on  hand,  they  have  also  begun  the  ex- 
.ploration  of  tho  Tib — the  Wilderness  of  the 
Wanderings — sending  out  Mr.  E.  II.  Pal- 
mer, a  most  accomplished  Arabic  scholar, 
formerly  of  the  Sinai  Ordnance  Survey,  who 
appears  to  have  made  some  discoveries,  but 
whose  full  statement  is  not  yet  before  us. 

We  had  intended  to  detail  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  explorers  have  done  their 
work,  but  the  list  is  too  long :  counting  every 
shade,  from  the  laziness  of  the  native  work- 
men, to  the  whizzing  of  native  bullets  ;  from 
the  thermometer  at  110  degrees  to  attacks 
of  fever  and  dysentery ;  from  slips  in  scal- 
ing mountains,  "danger  from  falling  stones, 
risk  of  choking  in  narrow  aqueducts  and 
sewers — wo  had  noted  not  less  than  fifty 
instances. 

We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  Society  has 
made  a  good  beginning;  that  it  has  done 

*  B.  J.  lii.  x.  8.  See  a  paper  on  the  '  Fishes  of 
the  Holy  Land,'  bv  Dr.  Albert  U  urn  her,  io  the 
Utudent  and  Intellectual  Obrerw.  July.  1869. 
The  fish  was  found  in  tho  Hound  Fountain,  not 
tho  Spring  of  Tabigah,  identified  by  Wilson  as 
Caphamaum. 
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folly  a>  much  as  could  be  expected  under  .ill 
the  circumstances,  and  with  its  inadequate 
funds;  and  that  if  it  be  not  well  supported 
for  another  five  years  it  will  be  to  the  lasting 
disgrace  of  England.  In  its  scientific  and 
its  religions  aims,  in  its  practical  and  its  nn- 
sectarian  character,  it  suits  the  present  age; 
supplying  facts  for  theorists,  illustrating 
points  of  Scripture  history,  and  confirming 
the  general  truth  of  the  Bible. 

Besides  the  completion  of  the"  work  at 
Jerusalem,  much  remains  to  bo  done,  not 
only  iti  natural  history  and  geology,  but  in 
the  observation  of  manners  and  customs,  ex- 
ploration at  other  cities,  such  as  Jczroel,  Sa- 
maria, Hebron,  Bethshan,  Nazareth,  and  ex- 
cavation of  the  mounds  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  country.  There  will  probably 
never  he  a  better  opportunity  than  the  pre- 
sent :  for  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
the  Holy  Land  removed  some  prejudices, 
the  Turkish  Government  is  favourable  to  the 
enterprise,  and  the  work  is  actually  begun. 
We  conclude  this  review  of  the  work  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  by  heartily  en- 
dorsing the  appeal  of  Mr.  Deutsch  at  the 
annual  meeting  in'  18Q9.  'We,  as  humble 
votaries  of  science,  would,  in  the  namo  of 
science,  urge  you  to  continue  that  in  which 
both  religion  and  science  may  join.  And 
let  me  remind  you  of  one  thing.  There  are 
ruins  enough  in  the  City  of  Sorrows.  Do 
not  add  fresh  ruivs.  Do  not  leave  there 
broken  shafts,  abandoned  galleries ;  and  let 
it  not  he  told  in  Gath  that  this  England,  the 
richest,  proudest,  and  most  Bible-loving 
country  in  the  world,  undertook  one  of  the 
greatest  undertakings,  and  abandoned  il 
for  want  of  money.' 


Art.  V. —  Tht  E'irhj  Sieves  of  Paris. 

Les  CiJi.ttcff  de  Paris;  Ifistoire  de  VAvhw- 
men  I  de.  la  Troisitinc  Race.  Par  Ernkst 
Mouniv.    Paris:  Didicr  et  Cie. 

Robert  d  r  Tapfcre,  Markrjraf  von  Anjou, 
dcr  Stnninivatcr  des  Kapetingischen 
JLt  us Von  Dr.  Phil.  Karl  von  Kalck- 
stei.v.    Berlin :  Lowcnstein. 

Ttir  event-,  of  the  last  few  months  have,  in 
a  fpecial  way,  drawn  the  thoughts  of  men 
towards  two  cities  which  stand  out  among 
European  capitals  as  witnesses  of  the  way  in 
■which  the  history  of  remote  times  still  has 
its  direct  bearing  on  things  which  arc  pass 


{>ass 
'arii 


ing  before  our  own  eyes.  Rome  and  rans 
now  starvl  out,  a*  they  have  stood  out  in  so 
marry  earlier  ages,  as  the  historic  centres  of 


■  n  period  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  v\Z 
live  to  all  time  as  one  of  the  marked  period 
of  the  world's  history.     And  it  is  not  th>- 
least  wonderful  phtenomenon  of  this  autumn 
of  wonders  that,  while  our  eyes  have  be?n 
drawn  at  once  to  Home  and  to  Paris,  tb<r 
have  been  drawn  far  more  steadily  and  wi;.:! 
far  keener  interest  towards  Paris  than  tht 
have  been  drawn  towards  Rome.     We  can 
hardly  doubt,  whether  we  look  back  to  the 
past  or  onwards  to  the  future,  that  the  fsl, 
of  the  Pope's  temporal  power  is  really  .1 
greater  event  than  any  possible  result  of  the 
war  between  Germany  and   France.  Y«t 
such  iB  the  greater  immediate  interest  of  th? 
present  struggle,  such  perhaps  is  t  he  instinctive 
attraction  of  mankind  towards  the  merv 
noisy  and  brilliant  triumphs  of  the  siegtf  nnd 
the  battle-field,  that  the  really  greater  ercni. 
simply  because  of  the  ease  with  which  it  bfr 
happened,  has  passed  almost  unnoticed  k 
the  presence  of  the  lesser.    The  world  ha? 
seen  the  Papacy  in  several  shapes  :  but  tin- 
shape  of  a  Pontiff,  spiritually  infallible,  bnt 
politically  a  subject,  and  the  subject  not  of 
an  universal  Emperor  but  of  a  more  local 
King,  is  something  which  the  world  has  no' 
seen  before.    What  may  come  of  it,  no  /nan 
can  say;  but  we  may  be  pretty  sure  tha'. 
greater  things  will  come  of  it  in  one  way  er 
another,  than  can  come  out  of  any  settle- 
ment, in  whatever  direction,  of  conflictim; 
French  and  German  interests.    Still,  at  thU 
moment,  the  present  fate  of  Paris  unavoida- 
bly draws  to  itself  more  of  our  though^ 
than  the  future  fate  of  Borne.  But  it  is  well 
to  keep  the  two  cities  together  before  our  eyes 
and  all  the  more  so  because  the  past  history 
and  the  present  position  of  those  two  cities 
have  points  in  common  which  no  other  city 
in  Europo  shares  with  them  in  their  fulness, 
which  only  one  other  city  in  Europe  can 
claim  to  share  with  them  in  any  degree. 

The  history  of  Rome,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  4s  the  history  of  a  city  which  grew 
into  an  Empire.  It  grew  iu  truth  into  a 
twofold,  perhaps  a  more  than  twofold  Em- 
pire. Gut  of  the  village  on  the  Palatiae 
sprang  the  Rome  of  the  Osars  and  the 
Rome  of  the  Pontius.  From  Rome  came 
the  language,  the  theology,  the  code  of  law. 
which  have  had  such  an  undying  effect  on 
the  whole  European  world.  Amidst  all 
changes,  the  city  itself  has  been  always 
clothed  with  a  kind  of  mysterious  and  su- 
perstitious charm,  and  its  possession  has  car- 
ried with  it  an  influence  winch  common  mi- 
litary and  political  considerations  cannot  al- 
ways explain.    And  from  the  Gld  Rome  on 

1  the  Tiber  many  of  these  attributes  parsed — 
some  were  even  heightened  in  passiiifr— 
to  the  new  Rome  on  the  Bosporos.  From 
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the  day.-*  of  Constantino  till  now,  no  man 
has  »:vlt  doubted  that,  in  tlio  very  nature  of 
things  Constantinople,  in  whatever  hands, 
inu-t  he  the  seat  «>f  empire*.  T«>  Western 
eyes  this  seems  mainly  the  result  of  her  un- 
rivalled ideographical  situation ;  over  largo 
regions  of  the  East  the  New  Koine  wields 
ill!.'  -nine  magic  influence  which  in  the  West 
has  been  wielded  hy  the  Old.  Thv  City,* 
ihe  City  of  the  Ca?surs  is  in  Christian  eyes 
the  one  great  ohject  to  he  won  ;  in  Mahome- 
tan eyes  it  U  J  lie  one  great  ohjeet  to  be 
kept.  By  the  Bosporos,  us  hy  the  Tiber, 
it  is  the  city  which  lias  grown  into  the  Em- 
pire, which  has  founded  it,  and  which  has 
sustained  it. 

N'.<\v  of  the  other  capitals  of  Europe — the 
capitals  of  the  more  modern  states — one 
alone  can  claim  to  have  been,  in  this  way, 
the  creator  of  the  state  of  which  it  is  now 
the  head.  Berlin,  Madrid,  Stockholm,  Copen- 
hagen, Saint  Bctcrsburg,  are  simply  places 
chose;!  in  later  times  for  reasons  of  caprice  or 
convenience,  an  administrative  centres  of  states 
which  already  existed.  Vienna  has  grown 
fr  «m  the  capital  of  a  Duchy  into  the  capital 
of  something  which  calls  itself  an  Empire  ; 
but  Vienna,  as  a  city,  has  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  growth  of  that  so-called  Empire. 
London  may  fairly  claim  a  higher  place  than 
iiny  of  tho  cities  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
It  was  only  by  degrees,  and  after  some  fluc- 
tuations, that  Loudon,  father  than  Winches- 
ter, came  to  be  permanently  acknowledged 
;b  the  capital  of  England.  London  won  its 
rank,  partly  by  virtue  of  an  unrivalled  mili- 
inrv  n'.d  commercial  j»o>itio:i,  partly  as  the 
iv ward  of  the  untliucnilig  patriotism  of  its 
ei:i- mis  in  the  Danish  wars.  But  London  ia 
no  v  ;iy  formed  England,  or  guided  her  des- 
tinies The  history  of  London  is  simply 
that  the  city  was  found  to  be  the  most  fitting 
and  worthy  head  of  an  already  cxbting 
kingdom.  But  Paris  has  been  what  London 
ha>  been,  and  something  more.  Baris,  like 
London,  earned  her  pre-eminence  in  Caul  by 
a  gallant  and  successful  resistance  to  the 
Scandinavian  enemy.  It  was  the  great  siege 
of  B;:ris  in  the  ninth  century  which  made 
Baris  the  chief  among  the  cities  of  Caul,  and 
iu  Count  the  chief  among  the  princes  of 
Caul.  Its  position  first  marked  it  out  for 
the  tank  of  a  local  capital,  and,  through  the 
way  in  which  it  Used  its  position,  it  grew 
into  the  capital  of  h  kingdom.  But  it  did 
not.  like  London,  simply  grow  into  the  capi- 
tal of  a  kingdom  already  existing.  The  city 
created  first  the  county,  and  then  the  king- 
dom, of  which  it  was  successively  the  head. 
Modern  France,  as  distinguished  both  from 


*  'i';  r.i;-  r.v/  tv  i-St;\nilioul. 


Roman  Gaul  and  from  the  "Western  King- 
dom of  the  Karlings,  grew  out  of  this  County 
of  Barks;  and  of  the  County  of  Balis  the 
city  was  not  merely  the  centre,  but  tho  life 
and  soul.  The  position  of  Baris  in  the  ear- 
liest times  i.>  best  marked,  as  in  the  case  o/ 
all  Gaulish  cities,  by  its  place  in  the  eccle- 
siastical hierarchy.  It  was  a  city,  not  of  the 
first,  but  of  the  second  rank  ;  the  seat  of  a 
Bishop,  but  not  the  >cat  of  a  Metropolitan. v 
Lutetia  Barisioium  held  the  usual  rank  of 
one  of  those  head  towns  of  Gaulish  tribes 
which  grew  into  Roman  cities.  But  it  never 
became  the  centre  of  one  of  the  great  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  divisions  ;  it  never  reached 
the  rank  of  Lyons,  Narboune,  Vienue,  or 
Trier.  Twice  before  the  ninth  century,  the 
discern iug  eye,  tir.st  of  a  Roman  and  then  of 
a  Prankish  master,  seemed  to  mark  out  the 
city  of  the  Seine  for  greater  things.  It  was 
the  beloved  home  of  Julian  ;  it  was  the  cit  y 
which  lilodwig  at  once  fixed  upon  for  the 
seat  of  his  new  dominion.  J  hit  the  great- 
ness of  Baris,  as  the  earliest  settled  seat  of 
the  Prankish  power,  was  not  doomed  to  be 
lasting.  Under  the  descendants  of  Hlodwlg 
Baris  remained  a  seat  of  rovaltv  ;  but.  among 
the  fluctuations  of  the  Merovingian  king- 
doms, it  was  only  one  seat  of  royalty  among 
several.  It  was  the  peer  of  Sob-sons,  (  Means, 
and  Metz — all  of  them  places  which  thus,  ia 
the  new  slate  of  things,  assumed  a  higher  ini 
portance  than  had  belonged  to  them  in  Ro- 
uuiu  times.  But,  as  the  Australian  House  of 
the  Karlings  grew,  first  as  Mayors,  and  then 
as.  Kings,  to  the  lordship  of  the  whole 
Frankish  realm,  the  importance  of  the  cities 
of  Western  Gaul  necessarily  lesseuod.  Paris 
reached  its  utmost  point  of  insignificance  ia 
the  days  of  Charles  the  Great,  whom  French 
legends  have  pictured  as  a  French  King, 
reigning  in  Pari*  as  his  royal  city.  What- 
ever importance  it  had,  it  seems  to  have  de- 
rived from  its  neighbourhood  to  the  revered 
Kitietuary  of  St.  Denis.  By  a  strange  acci- 
dent, the  first  King  of  the  new  house — the 
house  with  which  Paris  was  to  wage  a  w;ir 
of  races  and  languages — died  either  in  tin- 
city  itself,  or  in  the  precinct  of  the  gre;.: 
monastery  beyond  its  walls.  Pippin,  return- 
ing from  a  successful  campaign  in  Aquitainc. 
fell  sick  at  Saintes;  from  thence  he  was  car- 
lied  to  Tours  to  implore  the  help  of  Saint 
Martin,  and  thence  to  Bari*  to  implore  the 
help  of  Saint  Denis.  He  died  at.  Paris,  and 
was  buried  in  the  great  minster  w  hieh  became 
the  burial-place  of  the  next  and  rival  line  of 

*  We  tire*!  lcin!ly  say  that  the  Aiv1il>i-1io;  : v- 
of  Pnrisilur.  s  only  Iroin  tin?  seventeenth  century. 

to  ilnvl  time  t'le  Hisln>|>  of  Pniis  h.vl  been  a 
sii'frag.tn  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Sens. 
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kings.*  But  Paris  was  neither  the  crowning- 
place  nor  the  dwelling-place  of  his  son,  nor  was 
it  the  object  of  any  special  attention  during  his 
long  reign.  Of  the  two  sons  of  Pippin,  between 
whom  his  kingdom  was  immediately  divided, 
Paris  fell  to  the  lot  of  Karlmann.  But  he 
chose  Soissons  for  his  crowning-place — the 
place  where  his  father  had  been  crowned  be- 
fore him.f  Charles,  crowned  at  Noyon, 
made  Aachen  his  capital,  and,  in  the  course 
of  his  whole  reign,  he  visited  Paris  only  on 
a  single  progress,  when  it  is  incidentally 
mentioned  among  a  long  string  of  other 
cities.J 

But  this  time  of  utter  neglect  was,  in 
the  history  of  Paris,  only  the  darkness  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  dawn.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  reign  Paris  begins  to  play  an  im- 
portant part,  and  from  that  time  the  im- 
portance of  the  city  steadily  grew  till  it  be- 
came what  we  have  seen  it  in  our  own  day. 
The  occasional  visits  of  Lewis  the  Pious  to 
the  city  are  dwelled  on  by  his  poetical  bio- 
grapher with  evident  delight,  and  with  even 
more  than  usual  pomp  of  words.§    And  the 


•  Eginh.  Ann.  768.—'  In  ipsa  tamen  valetu- 
dine  Turonos  delatus,  apud  Saneti  Martini 
memoriam  oravit.  Indo  quum  ad  Pariaios  vt> 
niHSet,  viii.  Kal.  Octobris  diem  obiit,  cuj  us  corpus 
in  basilica  beati  Dionysii  martyris  hnmatum 
est.'  So  Vita  Karoli,  3.  '  Apnd  Pariaiua  niorbo 
aquae  intercutia  diem  obiit.'  Mark  the  singular 
use  of  Paritiu*  as  an  indeclinable  noun. 

+  Eginh.  Ann.  758,  708. 

I  lb.  800.  The  passage  is  worth  quoting,  na  a 
specimen  of  the  constant  locomotion  of  the  Ger- 
man kings: — '  Uedeunte  vernfi  temperie,  medio 
fere  Martio  Rex  Aquisgrani  digressus,  litus 
Oceani  Gallic!  perlustravit,  et  in  ipso  mari,  quod 
tunc  piratis  Nordmonnici*  infeatum  ernt,  classem 
inatituit,  prtesidia  disposuit,  pascha  in  (Vntulo 
apud  sanctum  llicharium  celubravit.  Inde  itc- 
rum  per  litus  maris  iter  agena,  Ratumajrum  ci- 
vitatem  venit,  ibiquo  Sequana  amne  transmits. 
Turonoa  ad  sanctum  Martinum  orationis  cauaa 
profectus  eat,  moratus  ibi  dioa  aliquot  propter 
ndveraam  Lintganhc  conjugis  valetudinem,  que 
ibidem  et  defuncta  et  humata  est ;  obiit  autem 
diem  ii.  Non.  Jun.  Inde  pur  Aurelianos  nc 
Parisios  Aqoasgrnni  reversus  est,  et  mense  Au- 
guato  inchoante  Mogontiacnm  veniena,  gene- 
ralem  conventum  ibidem  habnit,  et  iter  in  Ita- 
lians condixit,  at  que  inde  profectus  cum  exercitu 
Haven  nam  venit,  ibiquo  scptem  non  amplius 
diee  moratua,  Pippinum  fil'iim  suum  cum  eodcra 
excrcitu  in  terrnm  Ueneventanorum  ire  jusait, 
uiovenaque  de  Ravenna  aimul  cum  filio.  An- 
conam  usque  perrenit,  quo  il)i  dimiaao  Itomam 
pronciscitur.'  Thia  same  visit  to  Paris  seems  to 
lie  alluded  to  by  the  monk  of  Saint  Gallon,  Gesta 
Karoli,  i.  10.  (Pertz.  ii.  635.)  '  Quum  vero 
ingenioaissimus  Karolus  qnodem  anno  feativi- 
tates  nativitatia  «t  apparitionia  Domini  apud 
Trevoronae  vel  Metenae  oppidum  celebrasaet  .  . 
sequenti  vero  anno  easdein  sollemnitates  Pariaii 
vel  Turonis  ageret.' 

§  Ermoldna  Nigellus,  ii.  143  (Pertz  ii.  481.) 

'  Indo  Pnrisiacaa  propnrant  cllo  viaere  aoilcs. 
Quo  Stephanua  martyr  culmina  aumma  tenet, 


city  was  now  about  to  appear  in  its  most 
characteristic  light.       In  the  words  of  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  who   has    sketched  the 
early  history  of  Paris  with  gTeat  power  soil 
insight,*  1  the  City  of  Revolutions  begins  b«r 
real  history  by  the  first  French  Revolution.'* 
In  this  particular  case  we  do  not  even  grudjjt 
the  premature  use  of  the  word  4  French,' for 
the  movement  of  which   he  speaks  was 
plainly  a  movement  of  the  Romanized  land*  i 
of  the  West  agaiust  their  Teutonic  master. 
Most  likely  no  such  feeling  was  consciously 
present  to  the  mind  of  any  man ;  bat  na- 
tions and  parties  seek  to  shape  themselves 
unconsciously,  and  cities  and  regions  learn 
to  play  their  appropriate  parts,  before  they 
can  give  any  intelligible  acconnt  of  what 
they  are  doing.    The  Emperor  was  Jeadinir 
an  expedition  against  the  revolted  Bretons ; 
suddenly  all  the  disaffected  spirits  of  the 
Empire,  his  own  sons  among'  the  foremost, 
gathered  themselves  together  at   Paris,  t 
They  then  seized  Lewis  himself  at .  Com- 
piegne,  and  their  hated  step-mother  Judith 
on  the  rock  of  Laon.    But  one  part  of  ii*  I 
dominions  was  still  faithful  to  the  imprison- 
ed Cresar ;  the  German  lands  had  no  share  ) 
in  the  rebellion,  and  eagerly  sought  for  the 
restoration  of  their  sovereign.     In  marking 
out  the  geographical  divisions  of  feeling,  the 
writer  of  the  ninth  century,  like  those  of  the 
nineteenth,  is  driven,  as  it  were,  to  forcstal 
the  language  of  a  somewhat  later  time.  The  1 
Emperor  had  no  confidence  in-  the  French,  ' 
but  he  put  his  trust  in  the  Gerrnans.§ 

Quo,  Germane,  tuuni  colitur,  aanctisaimc,  corpus. 

Quo  Gcnuveffa  micat,  virgo  dicatn  Deo. 
•  «•**#* 

Nee  tua  prteteriit  Dionysi  culmina  martyr, 
Quin  adicna  tibimet  posoeret  auxiliumV 
And  again,  iii.  289— 

'Ca?sar  iter  tutuni  per  propria  regna  gercbaf, 

Usque  Parisiaca  quo  lnca  cetaua  adit. 
Jam  tua  martyr  ovana  Dionyai  tecta  reviait. 

Hilthuin  abba  jwtens  quo  sibl  dona  pnraa; 
Hinc,  Germane,  tui  tranaivit  culmina  tecti 

Martyris  et  Stephani,  eeu,  Genuvefa,  tut.' 

*  Hiatory  of  Normandy  and    England,  '• 
279-281. 
+  Hid.,  i.  282. 

;  The  Tact  that  Paris  was  the  gathering- 
place  comes  out  most  strongly  in  the  Annalw 
Bertinianl,  830  (Pertst  i.  423.)  'Nam  aiiqui  »s 
primoribua  mumuratlonem  populi  cognoscente*, 
convocaverunt  ilium,  ut  cum  a  fide,  quam  domni> 
Imperatori  proraiaaam  habebnut,  avertcrent ; 
idcoque  omnia  populus  qui  in  Britauniam  ire 
debebat  ad  Parisiutn  sa  conjutixit,  nec  n«n 
Hlotbarium  de  Italia  et  Pippinum  de  Aqnitanii 
hoatilitcr  adveraum  jintrem  venire,  ut  ilium  de 
regno  ejicerent  et  novercam  suam  perdcrcntaC 
Bernardum  interficerent,  compnlerunt.' 

S  Vita  Hludowici.  45  (Pertx,  ii.  633.)  'Qnum 
autem  inatnret  auctumnalia  tcmperies.  ei  qui 
Imperatori  contrariaaentiebant  alicubi  in  FranciA 
conventum  fieri  gunerajom  volt-bant  Itnperator 
autem  clanculo  obnitebatur,  diflidens  quidem 
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Snch  was  the  part — a  characteristic  part — 
played  by  Paris  in  the  Revolution  of  830. 
Four  years  later  Paris  appears  playing  an  op- 
posite, yet  a  no  less  characteristic  part.  The 
Emperor  Lewi*,  already  restored  and  again 
deposed,  is  held  as  a  prisoner  by  his  eldest 
son  Lothar,  and  is  led  in  bonds  to  Paris.* 
Again  the  men  of  the  East,  the  faithful  Ger- 
mans, arc  in  arms  for  their  sovereign  under 
Lewis,  at  that  moment  his  only  loyal  son. 
But  by  this  time  the  city  has  changed  sides. 
Lothar,  for  fear  of  the  German  host,  flees  to 
the  South,  leaving  his  father  at  liberty ;  the 
late  captive  is  led  by  his  rejoicing  people  to 
the  minster  of  Saint  Denis,  and  there  is  girt 
once  more  with  the  arms  of  the  warrior  and 
with  the  Imperial  robes  of  the  (Aesar.f  Once 
then  in  the  course  of  its  long  history,  did 
Paris  behold  the  inauguration  of  a  lawful 
Emperor.    But  it  was  the  re-inauguration  of 
an  Emperor  whom  one  Parisian  revolution 
had  overthrown,  and  whom  another  Parisian 
revolution  had  set  up  again  ;  and  in  the  mo- 
ment alike  of  his  fall  and  of  his  restoration 
the  force  of  loyal  Germany  forms  at  one 
time  a  threatening,  at  another  an  approving, 
background. 

We  thus  see  Paris,  well-nigh  unheard  of 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Great,  sud- 
denly rise  into  importance  under  his  son. 
Under  Charles  the  Bald  its  importance  be- 
comes greater  still,  and  it  begins  to  assume 
the  peculiar  function  which  raised  it  to  the 
head  place  in  Gaul.  The  special  wretched- 
ness of  the  time  was  fast  showing  the  great 
military  importance  of  the  site.  Under  the 
rule  of  the  Australian  Mayors  and  Kings 
there  had  been  endless  wars,  but  they  had 
been  wars  waged  far  away  from  Paris. 
Above  all,  no  hostile  fleet  had  forages  sailed 

Francis  niajriaqitc  se  credens  Oerninnis.'  Ouo 
ran n<>t  help  talking  hero  nl>ont  Fmuce  and 
French,  thoujrh  such,  is  not  tho  rotablished  uso 
of  the  words  till  lonff  after.  It  should,  however, 
he  noticed  that  the  Franfia  of  thin  writer,  while 
it  excludes  (icrmany,  cqnally  excludes  Burgundy 
nnd  Aquiudne.  (See  c.  49.)  The  assembly  was 
held  nt  Xwmaga  (Ximwwjren)  and  wo  read  that 
'onin'w  Uernmnia  eo  conttuxit  Impcrntori  auxllio 
futura.' 

■  Annales  Bertinianl.  884.  'Qnura  hoc  Lo- 
tliarius  cnjjnnviawH,  de  A  qui  n  absce*sit,  et  patrem 
suum  usque  ad  Parisitis  sub  mnmorntii  custodiA 
deduxit.'  So  in  the  Vita  Hludowici.  50,  •  Hloth- 
arias  patrc  astminpto  per  pagum  Ilasbanienscm 
iter  arripiut,  ft  I'nrisins  urbem  petivit,  ubi 
obviaru  fori'  cunctos  sibi  fidek-a  pnrcepit ' 

f  Annales  HertinUni,-  834.  *IIlo  absredente, 
venerunt  episcopi  qui  pnrsentes  aderant,  et  in 
wWifi  nancti  binnysil  doninum  Imperatoretn 
remnciliavorunt,  et  refralibua  vestibus  arrnisque 
induerunt.  Peinde  M  lit  oj  us  Pippin  us  et  I.udni- 
cua  cuni  ceteris  fidelibus  ad  eum  vwnientcs 
putcroo  animo  gaudfnter  suscepti  sunt,  et  plu- 
rimas  iltm  ac  cuncto  populo  jrratias  ejrit.  quod 
jam  alacriter  iUi  auxiliuni  pneboro  studuissent.'  | 


up  the  Seine.    Lutetia  on  her  inland  must, 
under  the  Prankish  power,  have  enjoyed  for 
some  generations  a  repose  almost  as  unbrok- 
en as  she  had  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  the 
Roman  Peact.    Now  all  was  changed.  The 
Empire  was  torn  in  pieces  by  endless  civil 
wars,  wars  of  brother  against  brother,  and 
the  fleets  of  the  Northmen,  barely  heard  of 
in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Great,  were  mak- 
ing their  way  up  the  mouths  of  all  its  rivers. 
Men  now  began  to  learn  that  the  island  city, 
encompassed  by  the  broad  Seine,  with  its 
bridges  and  its  minsters,  and  the  Roman  pal- 
ace on  the  left  bank,  was  at  once  among  the 
most  precious  possessions  and  among  the 
surest  bulwarks  of  the  realm.    It  is  not  with- 
out significance  that  the  one  time  when  the 
Great  Charles  himself  visited  Paris,  it  was  in 
the  course  of  a  progress  in  which  he  had 
been  surveying  the  shores  of  the  Northern 
Ocean.*    lie  came  to  Paris  as  a  mourner 
and  as  a  pilgrim,  yet  we  may  believe  that 
neither  his  grief  nor  his  devotion  hindered 
him  from  marking  the  importance  of  the  post. 
His  eye  surely  marked  the  site  as  one  fated 
to  be  the  main  defence,  if  not  of  his  whole 
Empire,  at  least  of  its  western  portion,  against 
the  pirate-barks  by  which  the  Ocean  was  be- 
ginning to  be  covered.    And  probably  it  was 
not  mere  accident  that  it  was  in  the  course 
of  an  expedition  against  Britanuy  that  Paris 
became  the  centre  of  the  conspiracy  of  830. 
In  a  Breton  war,  a  land  war,  Paris  would 
not  be  of  the  same  pre-eminent  importance 
as  it  was  in  the  invasion  of  the  Northmen. 
Still  the  island  stronghold  would  be  of  no 
small  moment  in  case  of  a  Breton  inroad, 
and  in  tho  days  of  Lewis  the  Pious  a  Breton 
inroad  was  again  a  thing  to  be  dreaded. 
Among  the  troubles  of  the  next  reign  the 
pre-emincut  importance  of  Paris  begins  to 
stand  out  more  and  more  strongly.    By  the 
last  partitiou  under  Lewis  the  Pious,  his 
youngest  son,  Charles  the  Bald,  became  King 
of  a  kinefdom  formed  by  tho  accidental 
union  of  Neustria  and  Aquitaiuc.  The  king- 
dom so  formed  answered  to  nothing  which 
had  been  thought  of  in  earlier  divisions,  but 
it  answered  iu  a  kind  of  rough  way  to  modern 
France.    Far  smaller  as  a  whole,  it  took  in 
districts  at  both  ends,  in  Flanders  and  in 
Catalonia,  which  have  long  ceased  to  be 
looked  upon  as  French.     But  it  nowhere 
came  near  to  the  coveted  frontier  of  the 
Rhine  and  tho  Alps.     Of  thin  kingdom  it 
seemed  at  first  that  Paris  was  nt  once  to  be- 
come the  capital ;  no  other  city  filled  so 
prominent  a  place  in  the  early  history  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Bald.    In  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  wc  find  Charles  making 


Sou  p.  56,  onto. 
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I  harryings  followed.    One  more  terrible  than 

|  all,  in  the  year  857,  whs  specially  remember-  i 
cd  on  account  of  the  frightful  havoc  wrought 

[  among  the  churches  of  the  city.  The  church 
of  Saiut  Genovcva,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river — better  known  to  modem  ears  as  the 
Pantheon — was  burned,  Saint  Stephen's,  af- 
terwards known  as  Notre  Dame,  Saint  Ger- 
mans, and  Saint  Denis,  bought  their  deliver- 
ance only  by  large  ransoms.*  In  the  mind.- 
of  the  preachers  of  the  time  the  woes  of 
Paris  suggested  the  woes  of  Jerusalem  and 
a  wail  of  sorrow  went  up  from  the  Jeretuuih 
of  the  age  for  the  havoc  of  the  city  and  ile 
holy  places.f 

When  w-1  remember  the  importance  to 
which  Parib  was  plainly  beginning  to  rise 
under  Lewis  the  Pious,  we  may  perhaps  be 
led  to  think  that  it  was  the  constant  attacks 
to  which  the  city  was  exposed  which  hin- 
dered it  from  becoming  the  permanent  dwell- 
ing-place of  royalty  under  Charles  the  Bald. 

|  That  the  city  held  a  place  in  his  affections 
throughout  his  life  is  shown  by  his  choosing 
Saint  Denis  as  the  place  of  his  burial  But 
it  never  became  the  royal  city  of  the  Kings 


use  of  the  position  of  the  city  and  its  bridges 
to  bar  the  progress  of  his  brother,  the  Em- 
peror Loth-ir.  We  find  him  dwelling  for  a 
long  time  in  the  city,  and  giving  the  citizens 
the  delight  of  a  spectacle  by  appearing 
nmon<r  them  in  royal  pomp  at  the  Eiister  fes- 
tival.* Four  years*  later,  the  city  began  to 
appear  in  its  other  character  as  the  great 
mark  for  Scandinavian  attack.  The  north- 
ern pirates  were  now  swarming  on  every  sea, 
and  the  coasts  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Ger- 
many were  ail  alike  desolated  by  their  harry- 
ing*. But  they  instinctively  felt  that,  while 
no  shore  lay  more  temptingly  for  their  ob- 
jects than  the  shores  of  Northern  Gaul,  there 
was  no  point  either  of  the  insular  or  of  the 
continental  realm  where  their  approach  was 
better  guarded  against.  The  island  city, 
with  its  two  bridges  and  its  strongly  fortified 
Roman  suburb  on  the  mainland,  blocked  their 
path  as  perhaps  no  other  stronghold  in  Gaul 
or  Britain  could  block  itf  In  the  very  year 
of  the  light  of  Foutenay,  as  if  they  had 
scented  the  mutual  slaughter  from  afar,  the 
Northmen  had  sailed  up  the  stream  and  had 
harried  Rouen  and  the  surrounding  lands 
with  the  sternest  horrors  of  fire  and  sword.J 
Four  years  later  they  pressed  on  yet  further 
into  the  heart  of  the  defenceless  realm ; 
Paris  was  attacked  ;  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  valour  of  its  citizens  forty  years  later,  no 
one  had  the  heart  to  resist ;  the  city  was 
stormed  and  sacked  ;  and  King  Charles,  find- 
ing his  forces  unequal  to  defend  or  to  avenge, 
was  driven  to  forestal  the  wretched  policy  of 
^Ethelred,  and  to  buy  a  momentary  respite 
from  the  invaders.^    Other  attacks,  other 


*  See.  the  Annals  of  Prudontius  of  Troves, 
811  (Port v..  i.  43?)  ami  the  story  in  Nithard,  ii. 
(1 — 8.  Palgrave,  England  and  Normnndv,  i. 
313,  314.  llildwin,  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  "nnd 
Gerard,  Count  of  Pari- — the  first  we  remember 
bearing  that  title— had  lieon  among  the  first  to 
break  their  oaths  to  Charles. 

f  See  the  vivid  description  of  Carol ingian 
Paris  and  its  first  capture  in  Palgrave,  i.  433 — 
439;  hut  Sir  Francis  has  not  wholly  withstood 
the  temp  ation  to  exaggerate  the  antiquity  of 
some  of  the  existing  buildings. 

i  Ann.  Pru  I.  Tree.  841  (Peru,  i.  437).  *  Inte- 
re:i  pirata;  Danorum  ah  Oceano  Euri|x>  devecti 
Hot iimn  irruentes,  rapinis,  ferro.  igniquem  bac- 
chantes, urbem.  monachos,  reliquumque  val- 
gum et  ciedibus  et  captivitates  pessumdederunt, 
et  omnia  monusteria  s.*u  quajcumque  loca  flumi- 
ni  Siiqiian*  udliserenda  aut  dopopulati  sunt 
aut  nmltis  nceeptis  pecuniis  territa  relinquuut.' 

g  Ann.  Pru  I.  Tree.  843.  '  Nordnmnnorum 
naves  centum  viginti  men  ho  Martto  per  Sequa- 
nam  hinc  et  ahinde  rmicta  vastuntes,  Loticiam 
Parisiorum  nullo  penitua  obsistente  pervadunt. 
Quibus  quum  Carolus  occurrero  uioliretur,  sed 
pnev aler>*  su  »s  nullateuus  posse  prospiceret,  qui- 
bus  lam  pactionibus,  et  munere  septem  milium  li- 
hrarum  eis  exiiibito,  a  progrediendo  compe»cuit, 
ac  redirc  pcrsuasit,'    So  in  the  Annalj  of  Fulka, 


845  (Pertz.  i.  304) :  *  Xordmanni  regnum  Kar.-di 
vastantes,  per  Sequanatn  usque  Purisios  nuvigio 
venerunt,  et  tarn  ab  ipso  qnam  inc*»li»  terne  ac- 
cepta  pecunia  copiosa,  cum  pace  discesseru.it.' 

*  Ann.  Piud.  Tree.  8>7 :  '  Dnni  Se:}u.ui.T"  in- 
sistente.s   cuncta   libere   vastant.  Lun'tinmqtie 
Parisiorum  adgressi.  bnsilicam    beati  Petri  et 
panct*  Uenovefo?  incendunt  et  ceteras  oiniies, 
praeUu*   domum  s.incli   Steplmui   el  ecclesiauj 
sancti  Vincent  ii  utque  Germani  pneterque  eccle- 
siam sancti  Dionvhii.  pro  quibus  ttiutuniinorio. 
ne  incenderentur,  multa  solidorum  suminn  solti- 
ta  est.'    Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (i-  4VJ,  4G4)  gives 
a  vivid  picture  of  this  sack  of  P;tris.    Of  Saint 
Denis  he  adds:  '  Saint  Denis  made  a  bud  bar- 
gain.     The  Northmen  did  not  hold  to  their  con 
tract,  or  another  company  of  pirates  did  not 
consider    it  as  bindiug:   tho   Monastery  was 
burnt  to  a  shell,  aud  a  most  heavy  ransom 
paid  for  the  liberation  of  Abbot  Lewis,  Charle- 
magne's grandson,  by  his  daughter  Hothaida.' 
S;r  Francis,  as  usual,  gives  no  reference;  but  we 
may  be  su.ro  that  ho  could,  if  he  hud  pleased, 
have  given  one  for  the  burning  of  the  Monastery 
as  well  as  for  the  cupture  of  the  Abbot,  which 
the  Annals  mention  under  the  next  year,  though 
not  in  connection  with  the  sack  of  Paris. 

f  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  i.  4'Vi,  says  :  'Amongst 
the  calamities  of  the  times,  the  desi  ruction  of  the. 
Parisian  monasteries  seems  to  have  worked 
peculiarly  on  tho  imagination.  Paschasius  Rau"- 
beriuM,  the  biographer  of  Wala,  expaiiutes 
this  misery  when  writing  his  Commentary  on 
Jeremiah.'  Some  extracts  are  given  in  P<-r;z,  i. 
450:  'Qais  umquam  crcderet.  vol  qui*?  umqitam 

cogitare  poiujsset  ut  piratte,  divert 

admo.lum  cullecti  ex  fauiiliis,  Parisiorum  attin- 
gerent  fines,  ccclcsia*que  Chrisii  hinc  inde  cte- 

murent  circa  titns?  Fateor  enim  quod 

nullus  ex  rcgibtis  t-rne  istu  ogitaret.  neque 
ullus  habitat  or  orbis  nostri  audire  potuhwet  iptod 
Parisium  no  strain  hostis  iutraret.' 
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<»f  his  home.  We  need  hardly  look  on  it  as 
n  mark  of  personal  cowardice  in  Charles that 
he  preferred  to  tix  the  ordinary  seat  of  his 
government  in  some  other  place  than  the 
most  exposed  fortress  of  his  kingdom.  Com- 
piegnc  now  often  appears  as  a  royal  dwell- 
ing-place;  hut  the  home  and  centre  of  Car- 
olinian royalty  in  the  "Western  Kingdom 
gradually  fixed  itself  on  a  spot  the  most  op- 
posite to  Pari*  in  position  and  feeling  which 
trie  Western  Kingdom  could  afford.  Paris 
and  Laon  wcie  in  even-  sense  rivals;  their 
rivalry  is  stamped  upon  their  very  outward 
appearance.  Each  is  a  representative  city. 
Paris,  like  Chalons  and  Bristol,  is  essentially 
an  island  city ;  the  river  was  its  defence 
against  ordinary  enemies,  however  easily  that 
defence  might  he  changed  into  a  highway  for 
its  attack  in  the  hands  of  the  amphibious 
Northmen.  Hut  Laon  is  the  very  pride  of 
that  class  of  towns  which  out  of  Gaulish  hill- 
forts  grew  into  Roman  and  mediaeval  cities. 
None  stands  more  proudly  on  its  height ; 
none  has  kept  its  ancient  character  so  little 
changed  to-  our  own  day.  The  town  still 
keeps  itself  within  the  walls  which  fence  in 
the  hill-top,  and  whatever  there  is  of  suburb 
has  grown  up  at  the  foot,  apart  from  the  an- 
eienfeitv.  Paris  again  was  the  home  of  the 
new-born  nationality  of  the  Romance  speech,* 
the  home  of  the  new  French  nation.  Laon 
stood  near  the  actual  German  border,  in  a 
land  where  den  nun  was  still  spoken  ;  it  was 
titted  in  every  way  to  he,  as  it  proved,  the 
If»r.t  home  of  n  Gemian  dynnsty  in  the  West. 
There  can  he  little  doubt  that,  by  thus  mov- 
ing eastward,  by  placing  themselves  in  this-" 
outlying  Teutonic  corner  of  their  realm,  the 
Carolingian  Kings  of  the  West  threw  away 
the  opportunity  of  fuming  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  new  n;ilion:d  movement,  and  of 
reigning  ;is  national  Kings,  if  not  of  the 
whole  Romance-speaking  population  of  Gaul, 
at  least,  of  its  strictly  French  portion  north 
of  the  Loire. 

Of  such  a  mission  we  may  be  sure  Charles 
the  Paid  and  his  successors  never  dreamed. 
The  chances  are  that  those  to  whom  that 
mission  really  fell  dreamed  of  it  just  as  little. 
"We  rnu.-t  never  forget  that  the  national 
movements  of  those  days  were  for  the  most 
part  instinctive  and  unconscious;  but  they 
were  all  the  more  powerful  and  lasting  for 

*  It  in  worth  ti--tirc,  that  (  hnrle*  the  Bald,  as 
wi'll  lis  his  niM'kts,  rnuld  speak  the  'lin<rua 
Koinitriu.'  <>r  Itomunrc  tongue.  See  the  Cnpi- 
tulnri>"s  put  forth  hy  the  KinyH  Lewis,  Charles, 
and  Lotttur  at  Cohhnu  in  WiO.  Lewis  speaks 
'lingua  Tl  tliisra;  and  Charles,  '  lingua  Ho- 
niara,' (P<  rt/„  be^es,  i.  472.)  Yet  Charles,  in  hi* 
itwti  Capitularies,  streaks  of  'lingua  Theodisca' 
r«  th«  language  of  t  lie  country,  exactly  as  Lewis 
due«,  (i,  4;v.',  4D7.) 
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being  instinctive  and  unconscious.  An  act 
of  Charles  the  Raid,  one  of  the  ordinary 
grants  by  a  King  to  one  of  his  vassals, 
created  the  French  nation.  The  post  from 
which  the  King  himself  shrank  was  entrusted 
to  a  valiant  subject,  and  Robert  the  Strong, 
the  mightiest  champion  of  the  land  against 
the  heathen  invader,  received  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  border  land  threatened 
by  the  Breton  and  the  Northman.*  We 
may  be  sure  that  the  thoughts  of  the  King 
himself  did  not  reach  jtt  the  most  beyond 
satisfaction  at  having  provided  the  most  im- 
portant post  in  his  realm  with  a  worthy 
defender.  To  shield  himself  from  the  enemy 
by  such  a  barrier  as  was  furnished  by  Ro- 
bert's country,  it  was  worth  while  to  sacrifice 
the  direct  possession  even  of  the  fair  lands 
between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine.  His 
dominion  was  a  mark;  f  his  truest  title  a 
tnarquix.  But  the  Mark  of  France,  like  the 
Mark  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Mark  of 
Austria,  was  destined  to  great  things,  Ro- 
bert no  doubt,  like  the  other  governors  and 
military  chiefs,  who  were  fast  growing  from 
magistrates  into  Princes,  rejoiced  in  the  pros- 
pect of  becoming  the  source  of  a  dynasty,  a 
dynasty  which  could  not  fail  to  take  a  high 
piace  among  the  princes  of  Gaul.  But  he 
hardly  dreamed  of  founding  a  line  of  Kings, 
and  a  line  of  Kings  the  most  lasting  that  the 
world  ever  saw.  Still  less  did  he  dream  of 
founding  a  nation.  But  he  did  both.  The 
Counts  who  held  the  first  place  of  danger 
and  honour  soon  eclipsed  in  men's  eves  the 
Kings  who  had  retired  to  the  safer  obscurity 
of  their  eastern  frontier.  The  city  of  the 
river  becamu  a  national  centre  in  a  way  in 
which  tbe  city  of  the  rock  could  never  be. 
The  people  of  the  struggling  Romance 
speech  of  northern  Gaul  found  a  centre 
and  a  head  in  the  rising  city  and  its 
gallant  princes.  That  Robert  was  himself  of 
German  descent,  the  son  of  a  stranger  from 
some  of  the  Teutonic  provinces  of  the  Kni- 
pire,}  mattered  not  a  whit.    From  the  be- 


*  Regino881:  •  Carol  tw  Rex  plaeitnm  hid-nit 
in  Compendio  ihique  cum  optimnttun  n  nsilio 
ttohertoConiiti  Ducat um  inter  higcriiu  et  Seqtia- 
nam  adversum  Brittonen  roimncndavit,  qnent 
rum  ingenti  industriA  pernliqwul  lempiiH  rexit.' 
l>r.  Knlckstein's  monograph,  R„l,crt  d.r  'J'</>/c>c, 
has  reached  us  since  this  article  ««.«  written,' and 
we  have  scarcely  had  time  to  glance  at  it.  We 
ran  »ti  ihnt  he  ban  gone  into  the  matter  with 
hearty  thorough ness,  hut  we  are  not  aide  to  avail 
ourselves  at  all  largely  of  his  researches  in  detail. 
We  can.  however,  refer  to  his  clear  iuvirsti^a- 
tions  of  Robert'*  origin,  and  of  the  extent  of  Lis 
grunt. 

f  Uegino  8rt7 :  '  Routbertus  qui  morcan  tene- 
1  at.*    So  Hineniar,  Ann.  M~>.    Marrh',»,  in 
degaro. 

;  Richer  i.  3:  'Odo  patrem  habait  ex  equetsiri 
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ginning  of  their  historic  life  the  Parisian 
Dukes  and  Kings  have  been  the  leaders  and 
representatives  of  the  new  French  nationality. 
No  royal  dynasty  has  ever  been  so  thoroughly 
identified  with  tho  nation  over  which  it  ruled, 
because  no  royal  dynasty  could  be  so  truly 
said  to  have  created  the  nation.  Paris, 
France,  and  the  Dukes  and  Kings  of  the 
French  are  three  ideas  which  can  never  be 
kept  asunder.  A  true  instinct  soon  gave  the 
ruler  of  the  new  state  a  higher  and  a  more 
significant  title.  The  Count  of  Paris  was 
merged  in  the  Duke  of  the  French,  and  the 
Duke  of  the  French  was  soon  to  be  merged 
in  the  King.  The  name  of  Francia,  a  name 
whose  shiftings  and  whose  changes  of  mean- 
ing have  perplexed  both  history  and  politics 
— a  name  which  Eastern  and  Western  writers 
seem  to  have  made  it  a  kind  of  point  of 
honour  to  use  in  different  meanings* — now 
gradually  settles  down,  as  far  as  the  Western 
Kingdom  is  concerned,  into  the  name  of  a 
territory,  answering  roughly  to  the  Celtic 
Gaul  of  the  elder  geography.f  It  has  still 
to  be  distinguished  by  epithets  like  Occiden- 
tal is  and  La  Una  from  the  Eastern  Francia 
oi  Teutonic  speech,  but,  in  tho  language  of 
Gaul,  Francia  and  Fraud  for  tho  future 
mean  the  dominion  and  the  subjects  of  the 
lord  of  Paris.  Wo  need  not  say  that  the 
lands  beyond  the  Rhone,  the  Sadne,  and  the 
Macs,  which  formed  no  part  of  the  Western 
Kingdom,  are  not  included  under  the  name 
of  Francia.  But  neither  are  the  lands  held, 
like  the  French  Duchy,  in  fief  of  the  common 
sovereign,  Brittany,  Flanders,  Aquitaine,  and 
the  ducal  Burgundy.  To  these  must  be 
added  Normandy,  the  land  wrested  from  the 
Fronch  Duchy  to  form  the  inheritance  of  the 
converted  Northman.  France  is  still  but  one 
among  the  principalities  of  Gaul ;  but,  like 
Wessex  in  England,  like  Castile  in  Spain, 
like  Prussia  in  Germany  and  Piedmont  in 
Italy,  it  was  tho  one  destined,  by  one  means 
or  another,  to  swallow  up  the  rest  From 
the  grant  of  861,  from  the  foundation  of  the 


ordino  Rotbertum,  avnm  vero  patornum  Witichi- 
num,  advenam  Germauum.'  He  appears  to  havo 
been  of  Saxon  origin.  See  Kalckstein,  p.  9,  and 
tho  first  '  Excursus.' 

*  The  monk  of  Saint  O  alien  (Gesta  Kami  I, 
i.  10)  (rives  us  a  definition  of  Francia,  in  the 
widest  sense.  '  Franciam  vero  interduru  quum 
nom ina vero,  omnrs  Cisalpinas  provincias  slgul- 
fico  ....  in  illo  tempore  propter  exeellentiam 
gloriosisaimi  Karoli  el  Galli,  et  Aquitani,  iEdui 
et  Hispani,  Alamanni  et  Baloarii,  non  parum  so 
insignitos  glorinl>antur,  si  vol  nomino  Francorum 
servorum  censeri  mererentur.' 

f  Richer  i.  14,  twice  speaks  of  the  Duchy  of 
France  as  '  Celtica '  and  4  Gallia  Celtic*. '  « Rex 
[Karolus]  Celtica)  [Rotbertum]  Ducetn  pneficit.' 
These  are  Charles  tho  Simple,  and  the  second 
Robert,  afterwards  King. 


Parisian  Duchy,  we  may  date  the  birth  of 
tho  French  state  and  natiou.  From  that  day 
onwards  France  is  whatever  can,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  be  brought  into  obedience  to 
Paris  and  her  ruler. 

Count  Robert  the  Strong,  the  Maccabseus 
of  the  WestrFrankish  realm,  the  patriarch  of 
the  old  Capets,  of  the  Valois,  and  of  the 
Bourbons,  died  as  he  had  lived,  fighting  for 
Gaul  and  Cliristendom  against  the  heathen 
Dane.*    But  his  dominion  and  his  inissioa 
passed  to  a  son  worthy  of  him — to  Odo,  or 
Eudes,f  the  second  Count  of  his  house,  pre- 
sently to  bo  the  first  of  tho  Kings  of  Paris. 
In  his  day  came  the  great  straggle,  the 
iiiicfhty  and  fiery  trial,  which  was  to  inake. 
the  name  of  Paris  and  her  lord  famous 
throughout  the  world.    On  the  great  siege 
of  Paris  by  the  Northmen,  the  turning-point 
in  the  history  of  the  city,  of  the  Duchy, 
and  in  truth  of  all  Western  Europe,  we  may 
fairly  dwell  at  somewhat  greater  detail  than 
we  have  done  on  tho  smaller  events  which 
paved  the  way  for  it    We  must  bear  in 
mind  the  wretched  state  of  all  the  coun- 
tries which  made  up  the  Carolingian  Em- 
pire.   The  Northmen  were  sailing  up  every 
river,  and  were  spreading  their  ravages  to 
every  accessible  point     Every  year  in  the 
various  contemporary  annals  is  marked  by 
the  harrying  of  some  fresh  district,  by  the 
sack  of  some  city,  by  the  desecration  of 
some  revered  monastery.};    Resistance,  when 


*  'Ann.  Fuld.,'  807  (Pert*  i.,  380).  '  Ruodber- 
tus  Karoli  Regis  Comes  apud  Ligerim  fluvinm 
■Coutra  Nordmannns  fortiter  dimicans  occiditur. 
alter  qundammodo  nostris  temporibus  Macha- 
bteus,  cujus  pro?!laqu£p  cum  Brittonibuset  Nord- 
mannis  gessit,  si  per  omnia  scripta  fuissent,  Ma- 
chabaei  gestis  soquiparari  potuissent.'  See 
the  details  in  Regino,  867.  Hincinar.  Ann.  8f>6. 
The  battlo  of  Brissarthe  is  well  described  in  M. 
Mourin's  '  Conites  do  Paris,'  a  book  whose  name 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The 
volume  forms  a  careful  and  spirited  history  of 
the  rise  of  tho  Parisian  Kingdom;  but  it  is 
strongly  coloured  by  Parisian  dreams  about  the 
frontier  of  the  Rhine. 

f  Odo  did  not  succeed  at  once.  On  account  of 
Iub  youth,  and  that  of  his  brother  Robert,  the 
Duchy  was  granted  to  Hugh  the  Abbot.  Ann. 
Met.  867.  (See  Kalckstein,  p.  109.)  Odo  did 
not  succeed  to  tho  whole  Duchy  till  the  death  of 
Hugh  in  887  In  the  middle  of  the  siege, '  Duc&tus 
antra  [Hugo]  ten  in?  rat  et  strenue  rexerat  Odoni 
filio  Rodberti  ab  Imperatore  traditur,  qui  e&  torn- 
pestate  Parisiorum  Comes  erat.'  (Regius,  887.) 
We  are  not  told  what  was  the  exact  extent  of  the 
county. 

f  See  especially  tho  entries  in  the  *  Annalcs 
Vedastini '  (Peru,  ii.  200),  under  874  aud  Bereral 
following  years.  Take,  above  all,  the  goneral 
picture  under  884.  '  Nortmanni  vero  non  cemnt 
coptivari  atquo  intorfici  populum  Christtanum, 
atque  ecclesias  subrui,  destruens  mceniis  et  villis 
creniatts.  Per  omoes  onim  plateas  j  ace  bant  ca- 
davern  clericorum,  laicorum,  nobillum  atque  alb- 
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there  was  anv,  was  almost  wholly  local ;  the 
invaders  wore  so  far  from  encountering  the 
whole  force  of  the  Empire  that  they  never 
encountered  the  whole  force  of  any  one  of 
its  component  kingdoms.  The  day'of  Saul- 
court,  renowned  in  that  effort  of  old*  Teuto- 
nic minstrelsy  which  mav  rank  alongsido  of 
our  own  songs  of  Brunanburh  and  Maldon,* 
the  day  when  the  young  king  Lewis  led  the 
West-Frankish  host  to  victory  over  the  hea- 
then,! stands  out  well-nigh  alone  in  the  re- 
cords of  that  unhappy  time.  While  neither 
realm  was  spared,  while  one  set  of  invaders 
ravaged  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  the 
Loire,  while  another  more  daring  band  sack- 
ed Aachen,  Koln,  and  Tricr.J  the  rival  Kings 
of  the  Franks  were  mainly  intent  on  extend- 
ing their  borders  at  the  expense  of  one 
another.  Charles  the  Bald  was  far  more 
eager  to  extend  his  nominal  frontier  to  the 
Rhine,§  or  to  come  back  from  Italy  adorned 
with  the  Imperial  titles, |  than  he  was  to 


rum,  mnliornm.  juvonnm,  et  lactcntium :  non 
enim  erat  via  vel  locus  quo  non  jacerent  mortui ; 
et  erat  tribulatio  omnibus  et  dolor,  videntea  popu- 
lum  Christiannm  usque  ad  internecionem  devas- 
t«i-i.' 

*  The  Iiiidwigsliod  is  printed  in  Max  Mullcr's 
fJerman  Classics,  also  in  the  second  volume  of 
Schiltcr's  Thesaurus. 

f  A  full  account  of  the  battlo  is  given  in  the 
Annalcs  Vcdastini,  881. 

X  Annalfs  Yedaxtini,  882.  '  Anptrales  Franci 
(that  in.  Eastern.  Australian,  not  Southern)  con- 
gregant cxercitutu  contra  Norttnannos.sed  statim 
tergn  vertnnt,  ibique  Walo,  Muttentris  episcopus, 
corruit,  Dani  vero  famobisaimum  Aquisgrani 
palatium  igne  c  reman  t  et  ruonasteria  atquc  civi- 
tates.Treveris  nnbilissiman  et  Coloniam  Agrippl- 
naui,  palatin  quoque  return  et  villas,  cum  habi- 
tatoribus  turnr  interfectis.  igne  crcmaverunt.' 

£  Annales  Fuldenses  (Pertz,  i.  390),  876.  *  Karo- 
1ns  vero.  Illudnwici  morto  comperta,  regnum 
illius,  cupiditate  ductus,  invasit,  et  sua?  ditioni 
subjugaro  studuit ;  cxistimans  so,  ut  fama  vul- 
gabat,  non  solum  partem  regni  Hlotharii,  quam 
llludowicus  tenuit  ot  filiis  suis  utendam  dercli- 
quit,  per  tyrannidem  posse  obtinere,  verum  etiam 
runctas  eivitatea  rogni  Illudowici  in  occidentali 
litore  Rhcni  flumiuis  positas  suo  regno  addere,  id 
est  Mogontiam,  Wormatiam.  ct  Nemoium,  filios- 
que  fratris  per  potentiam  opprimere.  Ha  at  nullns 
ei  resistere  vet  contrndicero  auderet.'  One  is 
inclined  to  ask  whether  there  may  not  be  some- 
thing prophetic,  under  the  first  entry  under  the 
next  year ;  *  llludowicus  rex  nienae  Januario, 
general'!  convent  u  habito  apud  Franconofurt. 
quoa  de  regno  Karoli  tenuit  captivos  remisit  in 
Gal  Ham.* 

|  Ann.  Fuld.  870.  The  way  in  which  Charles' 
Imperial  dignity  is  recorded  in  remarkable.  After 
a  satirical  description  of  the  Imperial  costume, 
the  Annnl  goes  on.  •  Omnem  enim  consuetudinem 
regain  Frnncoruni  contunmens,  Unecas  glorins 
opt  i  mas  arbitraliatur,  et  ut  majorem  sua?  mentis 
elationem  osteuderet,  ablato  Regis  nomine,  so 
Impernt'uvm  et  AuguBtum  omnium  regum  cis 
mare  consistentiutn  appellaro  pnecepit.'  The 
phrase  '  cis  mare  '  is  remarkable,  when  we  think 
of  the  English  claims  to  Empire,  and  of  the  con- 


take  any  active  step  to  drive  out  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  all  the  kindred  realms.  At 
last  the  whole  Empire,  save  the  Burgundian 
Kingdom  of  Boso,  was  once  more  joined 
together  under  Charles  the  Fat.  Paris  was 
again  under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  an 
Emperor  whose  authority,  equally  nominal 
everywhere,  extended  also  over  Rome  and 
Aachen.  Precarious  and  tottering  as  such 
an  Empire  was,  the  even  nominal  union  of 
so  many  crowns  on  a  single  head,  however 
unfit  that  head  was  to  bear  their  weight, 
does  seem  to  have  given  for  the  moment 
something  like  a  feeling  of  greater  unity 
and  thereby  of  greater  strength.  Paris,  de- 
fended by  ita  own  Count  and  its  own  Bishop, 
was  defended  by  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  Lord  of  the  World.*  The  sove- 
reigns alike  of  East  and  "West  were  appealed 
to  for  help,  and  at  least  a  show  of  help  was 
sent  in  the  name  of  both  parts  of  the  Fran- 
kish .  realm.f  The  defence  of  Paris  was 
essentially  a  local  defence,  waged  by  its  own 
citizens  under  the  command  of  their  local 
chiefs.  Still  the  great  check  which  the 
invaders  then  received  came  nearer  to  a  na- 
tional act  on  the  putt  of  the  whole  Frankish 
Empire  than  anything  which  had  happened 
since  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great. 

Our  materials  for  the  great  siege  are 
fairly  abundant.  Several  of  the  contempo- 
rary chronicles,  in  describing  this  gallant 
struggle,  throw  off  somewhat  of  their  usual 
mcagrcness,  and  give  an  account  conceived 
with  an  unusual  degree  of  spirit  and  carried 
out  with  an  unusual  amount  of  detail.  J  And 
we  have  a  yet  more  minute  account,  which, 
even  as  it  is,  is  of  considerable  value,  and 
which,  had  it  been  a  few  degrees  less  weari- 
some and  unintelligible,  would  have  been  of 
the  highest  interest  Abbo,  a  distinguished 
churchman  of  those  times,  a  monk  of  the 
house  of  Saint  German,  and  not  ouly  a  con- 
temporary, but  a  spectator  and  sharer  in  the 


stant  use  of  the  word  '  transruarinui) '  to  express 
EDgland  and  English  things.    The  common 
namo  for  Charles  in  these  Annals  is  '  U  all  ire 
Tyrannus.' 
•  Abbo,  i.  48  (Pert*,  ii.  780),— 

'  I'rbs  mandata  fuit  Karolo  nobis  basileo, 
Imperio  enjus  regitur  totus  prope  kosmus 
Post  IXimiuum,  regem  dominatoremque  poten- 
tum, 

Kxcidium  per  earn  regnum  non  quod  patiatur, 
Sed  quod  sal  vet  ur  per  cam  sedeatque  serenuui.' 

t  Kecino  887.  (Pertz,  i.  596).  '  Heinricus 
cum  exercitibua  utriuaque  regni  Parisius  venii.' 
'  Utrumnuo  reguum'  means  of  coum?  the  East 
and  tho  West  Franks.  The  samo  Annals,  in  the 
next  yt»r,  Sfreak  of  Charles  as  reigning  over 
*  omnia  regna  Francorum.' 

f  See  especially  the  Annales  Vedastini,  885- 
800  ;  other  details  come  from  tho  Chronicle  of 
Regino,  887-890. 
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and  his  followers.*  Bat  in  any  case  the 
coming  of  the  German  allies  did  nothing 
for  the  permanent  relief  of  the  city.  They 
went  hack  to  their  own  land ;  Paris  was 
again  left  to  its  own  resources,  and  at  last 
the  Bishop,  worn  ont  with  sorrow  and 
illness,  began  to  seek  the  usual  delusive 
remedy.  He  began  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  Sigefrith,  which  were  cut  short  by  the 
prelate's  death.  The  news  was  known  in  the 
Danish  camp  before  it  was  commonly  known 
within  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  the  mass  of 
the  citizens  first  learnt  from  the  insulting 
shouts  of  the  besiegers  that  their  valiant 
Bishop  was  no  more.f 

The  Bishop,  as  long  as  he  lived,  had  been 
the  centre  and  soul  of  the  whole  defence, 
yet  it  would  seem  that,  at  the  actual  moment 
of  his  death,  his  removal  was  a  gain.  We 
hear  no  more,  at  least  on  the  part  of  tho 
men  of  Paris,  of  any  attempts  at  treating 
with  the  enemy.  One  bitter  wail  of  despair 
from  the  besieged  city  reaches  our  ears,  and 
the  hero  of  the  second  act  of  the  siege  now 
stands  forth.  The  spiritual  chief  was  gone ; 
the  temporal  chief  steps  into  his  place,  and 
more  than  into  his  place.  Count  Odo  ap- 
pears as  cheering  the  hearts  of  the  people 
by  his  eloquence,  and  as  leading  them  on  to 
repeated  combats  with  the  besiegers^  At 
last  hunger  began  to  tell  on  the  strength  of 
the  defenders ;  help  from  without  was  plain- 
ly uceded,  and  this  time  it  was  to  be  sought, 
not  from  any  inferior  chief,  but  from  the 
common  sovereign,  the  Kmperor  and  King 
of  so  many  realms.  Count  Odo  himself 
went  forth  on  the  perilous  errand  ;  he  called 
on  the  princes  of  the  Empire  for  help  in  the 
time  of  need,  and  warned  the  sluggish  Augus- 

•  Abbo,  it.  8. 

'  Saxonia  vir  Ainrlcus  fortiaque  potenaqno 
Venlt  in  auxtlium  Uoxlini  pncsulis  urbia, 
At  tribuit  victus  ill!  letumque  cruentis 
Heu  j>buc1h  auxit  vitain  nostrls,  tulit  umplam 
tiia  pnednm.    Sub  nocto  igitur  quad  am  pene- 
travit 

Castra  Dan  Am,  raultos  et  equos  illic  sibl  copk.' 

After  soin>-  further  description  be  adds : 

'  Sic  et  Alnricus  postrcmura  rostra  reliquit, 
Culpa  tamen,  fugiento  mora,  defertur  ad  arcem.' 

f  Ann.  Ved.  886.  '  Gauzlinas  vero,  dum  omni- 
bus modis  populo  Christiano  juvare  vellet,  cum 
Sigfrido,  Rogo  Danorum,  nmicitlam  lecit,  ut  per 
hoc  ci vitas  ab  obsidione  liberaretur.  Dum  ha»c 
azuntur,  Episcopus  gravi  corruit  in  infirmitate, 
diem  clausit  extremum,  et  in  loculo  poaitus  est 
in  ipsa  civitate.  Cujus  obitus  Nortmannis  non 
latuit ;  et  antcquam  civibns  ejus  obitus  nuntiare- 
tur,  a  Nortmannis  do  foris  pnedicatur  Episco- 
pum  ease  mortuum.' 

X  Ann.  Vod.  886.   •  Dehinc  valgus pertaesl  una 
cum  morto  pntris  obsidione,  irremediabiliter  con-  i 
thatautur  ;  quoa  Odo,  illustris  Comes,  suit  aefhor- 
tationibus  roborabat.    Nortmanni  tamen  quo- 1 


tus  himself  that,  unless  help  came  spedik 
the  city  would  be  lost  for  ever.*  Long  be- 
fore auy  troops  were  set  in  motion  mw: 
quarter  for  the  deliverance  of  Parks  tht 
valiant  Couut  was  again  within  its  walk 
bringing  again  a  gleam  of  joy  to  the  s*i 
hearts  of  the  citizens,  both  by  the  mere  fa-, 
of  his  presence  and  by  the  gallant  exploit  bv 
which  he  was  enabled  to  appear  amon* 
them.  Tlie  Northmen  knew  of  his  approach 
and  made  ready  to  bar  bis  way  to  the  citj. 
Before  the  gate  of  the  tower  on  the  ripfi 
bank,  the  tower  which  still  guarded  uV 
northern  bridge,  the  lines  of  the  hcauVt 
stood  ready  to  receive  the  returning  chaai- 
pion.  Odo  s  horse  was  killed  under  him,  but 
sword  in  hand,  he  bewed  himself  a  pa'l' 
through  the  thick  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  In- 
made  good  his  way  to  the  gate,  and 
once  more  within  the  walls  of  his  own  enx 
ready  to  share  every  danger  of  his  faithful 
peoplcf 

Such  a  city,  we  may  well  say,  deserved  Ui 
become  the  seat  of  Kings,  and  such  a  le*k 
deserved  to  wear  a  royal  crown  within  it' 
walls.    Eight  months  of  constant  fightie^' 
passed  away  after  the  return  of  Odo  before 
the  lord  alike  of  Rome,  of  Aachen,  and  d 
Paris  appeared  before  the  city  whore  just 
now  his  presence  was  most  needed.  To- 
wards the  last  days  of  summer  Duke  Henri 
again  appeared,  but  it  was  fully  autumn  Ik 
fore  the  Emperor  himself  found  his  way  to 
the  banks  of  the  Seine.J     Duke  Heurr 
came  with  an  army  drawn  from  both  ti« 
« Frankish  realms,  Eastern    and  Western.^ 
With  more  show  of  prudence  than  he  h*l 
shown  at  his  former  coming,  Henry  began 
by  reconnoitring  both   the  city  and  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  to  judge  at  what  poto' 


tidio  non  cessant  oppugnare  civitatem  ;  ct 
utrfique  parte  multi  iutorficluntur,  plureeqiw 
vulneribus  debilitantur,  eecffi  etjam  co?pcroni 
minui  in  civitate.' 

*  lb.  '  Odo  videns  affligi  populum,  clam  e**>'t 
do  civitate.  a  principibus  regni  requirens  anxili- 
um,  et  ut  Imperatori  innotesceret  wlocius  |>en- 
turam  civitatem,  niei  ei  auxilium  dctur.' 

_f  lb.  *  Deliinc  regressus,  ipeam  civitatem  u* 
ejus  absentia  nimis  repperit  mo;rentem ;  n°n 
tamen  in  earn  sine  admiratioue  introiit.  N,,rt; 
manni  ejus  reditum  pmscieutea,  nccurrerunt  ei 
ante  portam  turria;  aed  ille,  omisso  equo,  a  des- 
trig  et  ainistris  adversaries  ctedena,  civitatem  in- 
grcseus,  tristem  populum  reddidit  lretuin.' 

$  '  ifistivo  tempore,  antequam  BcgeUs  in  W«- 
nipulos  rcdigerontur,'  says  Ilegino  (887)  or  tl>« 
coming  of  Henry,  and  adds, '  Post  ba?c  Imperattfr 
.  .  .  venit.'  Tbis  does  not  practically  contradict 
the  Annalca  Vodastini  (886):  'Circa  auctumni 
terapora  Imperator  Cariaiacum  veniena  cum  in- 
genti  exercitu,  pnemisit  Heinricum,  dietum 
Ducera  Austraaiorura,  Parisius.' 

§  Regino  887.  '  Idem  Heinricus  cum  exercitl- 
bos  utriusque  regni  Panging  venit.' 
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vening  night  spent  in  repairing  the  defences, 
the  valour  <.f  the  defenders  prevailed.  The 
Count  and  tlie  Bishop,  and  the  Abbot  who 
could  pierce  seven  Danes  with  a  single  shot 
of  his  arrow,*  finally  drove  back  the  heathen 
to  their  ship?  ;  and  instead  of  the  easy  storm 
find  park  which  they  doubtless  looked  for 
on  this,  as  on  earlier  occasions  the  Northmen 
were  driven  to  undertake  the  siege  of  the 
city  in  form.f 

One  is  a  little  surprised  at  the  progress  in 
the  higher  branches  of  the  art  of  war  which 
bad  clearly  been  made  by  the  enemy  who 
now  assaulted  Paris.  The  description  of 
their  means  of  attack,  if  not  intelligible  in 
even-  detail,  «1  least  shows  that  the  free- 
booters, merciless  heathens  as  they  were, 
were  at  all  events  thorough  masters  of  the 
engineering  science  of  their  age.J  But, 
through  the  whole  winter  of  885,  all  their 
attempt.*  were  unavailing.  Tho  skill  and 
valour  of  the  defenders  were  equal  to  those 
of  the  besiegers,  and  their  hearts  were  strung 
by  even-  motive  which  could  lead  men  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  last.  But  early  in 
the  ne\t  year,  in  February  886,  accident 
threw  n  great  advantage  into  the  hands  of 
the  besiegers.  A  great  Hood  in  the  Seine 
swept  away,  or  greatly  damaged,  the  lesser 
bridge,  the  painted  bridge,  that  which  joined 
the  island  to  the  fortress  on  the  left  hank  of 
the  river. £  That  fortress  and  the  suburb 
which  it  defended,  the  suburb  which  con- 
tained the  Ionium  palace  and  the  ministers 
of  .Saint  (ienoveva  and  Saint  Oerman,  were 
tons  cut  otl  from  the  general  defences  of  the 
cilv.  The  watchful  care  of  the  Bishop 
strove  to  repair  the  bridge  by  night.  But 


*  i.-MT: 

Fortis  Od-i  innumeros  tutudit.    Bed  quis  fuit 
alter? 

Alter  Kl«'lii8  lmic  serins  fuit  srqmp< Tannine  ; 
S-ptenos  una  potuit  tcrcbrare  sa^itta, 
(Juoa  Indent*  alios  jusait  prabcre  quoquina'.' 

|  Ann.  Ycd.  HK1 : — '  I>nni.  nmitis  suorum 
amis*;*,  n-dicre  nd  naves  ;  iudeque  nibi  rastrum 
statu  unt  nd versus  rivitat  in,  camquc  ol>sidione 
valiant,  machinas  construunt,  ignem  supjionuut, 
et  omnc  injji  niniii  suutu  ap|>onunt  ad  ca;  tioiu  in 
civitati*  :  sed  Christian!  adversus  eos  fortitcr 
dinncamlo.  in  omnibus  exstiterc  superior"!*.' 

;  I^-t  us  take  Abbo**  description  (i.  20"))  of  tin 
engine  which  limy  have  been  only  a  m»\v  or  u 
tortoise,  but  which  certainly  surest*  the  Tro 
Jan  I. erne, 

'  Frgo  bis  octotiis  faciunt  mirah'le  visu, 
Monstrn  n>t's  i^nuru  ;  modi  c-.iiq.acta  triad!. 
lCi>l->ris  ing.'iiti',  super  nrgefe  quodqtm  eubante 
l'l'ina:-'  m-:  1  >"i mi  cfx ijH-rto.    Nam  enj-irbant 
( ' iausi -tt  n realm  uteri  penetralia  venlris 

N-xagin'a  \  »•.»!•,  ut  r.dcst  ntiunr,  gule.ntos.* 

■j,  Ann.  \  i'd.  ss(l.  'Octavo  ldu»  Februarii  eon- 
tixrit  ".rave  uiwriun-n  intra  rivitutcin  habitnnti- 
luis;  nam  ex  gravissinia  inur.dationc  thuninis 


the  attempt  was  forestalled  by  the  invaders 
the  tower  was  isolated  and  surrounded  by 
the  enemy.  The  Bishop  and  the  other 
defenders  of  the  city  were  left  to  behold,  to 
weep,  and  to  pray  from  the  walls,  at  the  fate 
of  their  brethren  whom  they  could  no  longer 
help.*  The  tower  was  tierccly  attacked ; 
the  gate  did  not  give  way  till  tire  was 
brought  to  help  the  blows  of  the  Northmen  ; 
the  defender*,  of  the  tower  all  perished  either 
by  the  flames  or  by  the  sword,  and  their 
bodies  were  hurled  into  the  river  before  the 
eyes  of  their  comrades.!  The  e:  nqucrors 
now  destroyed  tho  tower,  and  from  their 
new  vantage  ground  they  pressed  the 
siege  of  the  island  city  with  increased 
vigour. 

The  chances  of  war  seemed  now  to  be 
turning  against  the  besieged.  The  stout 
heart  of  Bishop  Gozlin  at  last  began  to  fail ; 
he  saw  that  Paris  could  no  longer  be  defend- 
ed by  the  arms  of  its  citizens  only.  lie  scut 
a  message  to  Henry,  the  Duke  ef  the  Eastern 
Franks,  praying  him  to  come  to  the  defence 
of  the  Christian  people.  The  Duke  came; 
we  are  told  that  his  presence  did  little  or 
nothing  for  the  besieged  city  yet  in  the 
obscure  verses  of  tho  poet  we  seem  to 
discern  something  like  a  night  attack  on  the 
Danish  camp  on  the  part  of  the  S.--;  :i  Duke 


minor  pons  disruptiis  est.'  It  is  called  'pictus 
pons'  by  Ahho,  i.  ■•">(). 

*  Il>.  '  lllis  vero  qui  intra  turrim  eiant  ncritcr 
rcsistentibu*.  fit  clamor  nuiliitiulinis  usque,  in 
codum  ;  Episcopus  destiper  Jnuro  civitatis  cum 
omnibus  qui  in  civitate  eraut  nituis  thntibus.  e<» 
qu.nl  stits  subvenire  mm  posscnt,  et  quia  nil  aliud 
nger»»  poterat,  Christo  eos  commendabat.' 

f  Hi.  '  Xorttnanni  enm  im  petit  jmrtum  ipaius 
tnrris  ndiMiut  igncniqu«  subponnnt.  Kt  hi  qui 
intra  crant,  frncti  vulneribus  et  inci  ndio  copinn 
tur,  aiqne  ad  opj  rohrium  Christ ianorum  div»-rsis 
intcrtieiuutur  modis,  atqim  in  11  limine  pnecipi- 
tantur.' 

J  Ann.  Vcd.  88f.  '  Herk«  ngerns  |th<>  messen- 
ger sent  by  the  llishop.  described  as  ('<>)»<•*}.  .  . 
Hcnticuni  cutn  esereitu  Farisiits  vi-nire  l<-cit  : 
swl  nil  ibi  jirofecit  .  .  .  atque  in  siinm  rediit 
re^oncm.' 

Ke^inn  (8H7)  makes  the  same  confession.  '  Im- 
perator  Ib  inrirum  ducem  cum  exercitu  vernnll 
tinqioiv  dirijiit  sed  minimc  pra'Valuit.'  The 
Kulda  Annals  alone  (S80)  seem  t»  make  out 
souicthinir  ot"  a  cai«o  for  Henry.  His  army  'in 
itinere  propter  imbrium  initudattonem  »  r  trij;us 

:  imininens  nun  modicum  equorum  suorum  jv  r- 
\»  >si  sunt  damnum.'  The  Anna  ist  then  adds. 
'  Quum  ill  no  pi-i  vi  nisseut,  Nordmutint  rcrum 
omnium  abunduutiani  in  muiiitionibus  suis 
habentt'S.inauum  cum  eisconsen  re  nee  vohn-runt, 
nec  ausi  sunt.'  He  ">.cs  on  to  say  that  they  bpeiit 
the  \v  i  1<-  o,  Ix  nt  and  up  Ui  the  Ho^ution  days  in 
vain  labours  (mani  lalK>n>  constunptis..  tin  y 
then  went  home,  having  dono  noihing  except 
kill  some  Danes  whom  they  t'oiin<i  out.«ide  i|i«  ir 
camp,  and  carry  off  a  large  number  vi  horses 

l  and  tixcn. 
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and  Ms  followers.*  But  in  any  case  the 
coming  of  the  German  allies  did  nothing 
for  the  permanent  relief  of  the  city.  Thoy 
went  back  to  their  own  land;  Paris  was 
again  left  to  its  own  resources,  and  at  last 
the  Bishop,  worn  out  with  sorrow  and 
illness,  began  to  seek  the  usual  delusive 
remedy.  lie  began  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  Sigefrith,  which  were  cut  short  by  the 

Erelatc's  death.  The  news  was  known  in  the 
►anish  camp  before  it  was  commonly  known 
within  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  the  mass  of 
the  citizens  first  learnt  from  the  insulting 
shouts  of  the  besiegers  that  their  valiant 
Bishop  was  no  more.| 

The  Bishop,  as  long  as  he  lived,  had  been 
the  centre  and  soul  of  the  whole  defence, 
yet  it  would  seem  that,  at  the  actual  moment 
of  his  death,  his  removal  was  a  gain.  We 
hear  no  more,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the 
men  of  Paris,  of  any  attempts  at  treating 
with  the  enemy.  One  bitter  wail  of  despair 
from  the  besieged  city  reaches  our  ears,  and 
the  hero  of  the  second  act  of  the  siege  now 
stands  forth.  The  spiritual  chief  was  gone ; 
the  temporal  chief  steps  into  his  place,  and 
more  than  into  bis  place.  Count  Odo  ap- 
pears as  cheering  the  hearts  of  the  people 
by  his  eloquence,  and  as  leading  them  on  to 
repeated  combats  with  the  be*iegera.J  At 
last  hunger  began  to  tell  on  the  strength  of 
the  defenders ;  help  from  without  was  plain- 
ly needed,  and  this  time  it  was  to  be  sought, 
not  from  any  inferior  chief,  but  from  the  | 
common  sovereign,  the  Emperor  and  King 
of  so  many  realms.  Count  Odo  himself 
went  forth  on  the  perilous  errand  ;  he  called 
on  the  princes  of  the  Empire  for  help  in  the 
time  of  need,  and  warned  the  sluggish  Augus- 

•  Abbo,  ii.  3. 

'  Saxoni   vir  Ainrlcus  fortisquc  potensqne 
Venit  in  auxilium  (Jo/.lini  pnesulis  urbis, 
At  tribuit  victus  i  1 1  i  letumque  enteritis 
Heu  i>auciH  auxit  vitam  nostris,  tulit  amplam 
His  pnedam.    Sub  nocte  igitur  quadaui  pene- 
travit 

Castra  DanQm,  multos  et  equos  illic  sibi  cepU.' 

After  some  further  description  he  adds : 

1  Sic  et  Ainricus  postremum  castra  reliquit, 
Culpa  tamcn,  fugiente  mora,  defertur  ad  arcem.' 

f  Ann.  Ved.  880.  '  Gauslinus  vero,  dum  omni- 
bus modis  populo  Cbristiauo  juvare  vellet,  cum 
Sigfrido,  Rege  Danorum,  nmicitiam  lecit,  ut  per 
hoc  civitas  ab  obsidione  lil  eraretur.  Dum  btpc 
aifuntur,  Episcopus  gravi  corruit  in  infirmitate, 
diem  clausit  extremum,  et  in  loculo  poHitus  est 
in  ipsa  civitate.  Cujus  obitns  Nortmannis  non 
latuit ;  et  antequam  civilms  ejus  nbitus  nuntiare- 
tur,  a  Nortmnnnis  do  foris  pradicatur  Episco- 
pum  esse  mortuum.' 

X  Ann.  Ved.  886.  '  Dohinc  valgus  pertsesi  una 
cum  morte  patrin  obsidione,  irreroediabiliter  con- 
tristantur ;  quo*  Odo,  illustris  Cornea,  sui*  adhor- 
tationibus  roborabat.    Nortmanni  tamen  quo- 


tus  himself  that,  unless  help  came  speedily, 
the  city  would  be  lost  for  ever.  jLong  be- 
fore auy  troops  were  set  in  motion  in  anv 
quarter  for  the  deliverance  of  Paris%  the 
valiant  Couut  was  again  within  iu  walLs 
bringing  again  a  gleam  of  joy  to  the  sad 
hearts  of  the  citizens,  both  by  the  mere  fact 
of  his  presence  and  by  the  gallant  exploit  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  appear  >mong 
them.  The  Northmen  knew  of  bis  approach, 
and  made  ready  to  bar  his  way  to  the  city. 
Before  the  gate  of  the  tower  on  the  right 
bank,  the  tower  which  still  guarded  the 
northern  bridge,  the  lines  of  the  heathen 
stood  ready  to  receive  the  returning  cham- 
pion. Odo's  horse  was  killed  under  him,  but, 
sword  in  hand,  he  hewed  himself  a  path 
through  the  thick  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  he 
made  good  his  way  to  the  gate,  and  wa* 
once  more  within  the  walls  of  his  own  citv. 
ready  to  share  every  danger  of  his  faithfiil 
people.f 

Such  a  city,  we  may  well  say,  deserved  to 
become  the  seat  of  Kings,  and  such  a  leader 
deserved  to  wear  a  royal  crown  within  its 
walk.    Eight  months  of  constant  fighting 
passed  away  after  the  return  of  Odo  before 
the  lord  alike  of  Rome,  of  Aachen,  and  of 
Paris  appeared  before  the  city  where  jurf 
now  his  presence  was  most  needed.  To- 
wards the  last  days  of  summer  Duke  Henry 
again  appeared,  but  it  was  fully  autumn  be- 
fore the  Emperor  himself  found  his  way  to 
the  banks  of  the  Seine.J     Duke  Henry 
came  with  an  army  drawn  from  both  the 
Frankish  realms,  Eastern   and   Western. $f 
With  more  show  of  prudence  than  he  had 
shown  at  his  former  coming,  Henry  began 
by  reconnoitring  both   the  city  and  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  to  judge  at  "what  point 


tidio  non  coasant  oppugnare  civitatein  ;  et  ex 
utriique  parte  multi  iutcrficiuntur,  pluresque 
vulneribus  debilitautur,  caca?  etiam  ca>i>erunt 
minui  in  civitate.' 

*  lb.  '  Odo  videns  affligi  populnm,  clam  exiit 
do  civitato.  a  principibus  regni  requirens  auxili- 
um,  et  ut  I ; nperatori  innotcsceret  velociua  |>cri- 
turam  civitatein,  niei  ei  auxilium  dctur.' 

f  lb.  'Dehinc  regressua,  ipsam  civitatem  de 
ejus  absentia  nimis  ropperit  mcerontein  ;  non 
tanien  in  earn  sine  admiratione  introiit.  Nort- 
manni ejus  reditum  prarocieutes,  accurrerunt  ei 
ante  portam  turris ;  sed  ille,  omisso  equo.  a  dex- 
trin et  Binistria  adverearios  ca&dens,  civitatem  in- 
gressus.  tristem  populum  reddidit  laetum.' 

X  '  -clSstivo  tempore,  antequam  seget<-s  in  ma 
nipulos  redlgerentur,'  says  Regino  (887)  of  the 
coming  of  Henry,  and  adds, '  Post  luec  ImjKTator 
.  .  .  venit.'  Tills  does  not  practically  contradict 
tho  Annalcs  Vedaatini  (886):  'Circa  auctumni 
tempore.  Impcrator  Carisiacum  veniens  cum  in- 
genti  exercitu.  pnemisit  Heinricum,  dictum 
Ducera  Austraaiorum,  Parisius.' 

ino  887.  '  Idem  Heinricus  cum  exerciti- 


§  Rejri 
bus  utnu 


uaquo  regni  Pariaiua  venit.' 
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an  attack  might  be  made  with  least  risk.* 
But  the  Northmen  were  too  wary  for  him. 
They  had  surrounded  their  whole  camp  with 
a  network  of  trenches,  three  feet  deep  and 
one  foot  wide,  filled  up  with  straw  and 
brushwood,  aud  made  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  level  surface.f  A  small  party  on- 
lv  were  left  in  ambush.  As  the  Duke  drew 
near,  they  sprang  up,  hurled  their  javelins, 
and  provoked  him  with  shouts.  Henry 
pressed  on  in  wrath,  but  he  was  soon  caught 
in  the  simple  trap  which  had  been  laid  for 
him ;  his  horse  fell,  and  he  himself  was  I 
hurled  to  the  ground.  The  enemy  rushed 
upon  him,  slew  him,  and  stripped  him  in 
the  sight  of  his  army.J  One  of  the  defend- 
ers of  the  city,  the  brave  Count  Ragnar,  of 
whom  wo  have  already  heard,  came  in  time 
only  to  bear  off  the  body,  at  the  expense  of 
severe  wounds  received  in  his  own  person. $ 
The  corpse  of  the  Duke  was  carried  to 
Soissons  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of 
Saint  Medard.  The  army  of  Henry,  dis- 
heartened by  the  loss  of  their  chief,  present- 
ly returned  to  their  own  homes.  Paris  was 
again  left  to  its  owu  resources,  cheered  only 
by  such  small  rays  of  hope  as  might  spring 
from  the  drowning  of  one  of  tho  besieging 
leaders  in  the  river.  \ 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Henry  was 
brought  to  the  Emperor.  Notwithstanding 


*  Ann.  Vod.  886 :  '  Qui  qnum  advenlsaet  illuc 
cum  oxercitu  prope  civitatem,  cum  paucis  incon- 
suite  coepit  equitare  circa  castra  Danoram,  volens 
invisere  quuliter  excrcitns  castra  eoruin  posset 
nttingcrc,  vcl  quo  ipsi  castra  figere  deberent.' 
To  which  Regino  (887)  adds :  '  Situm  loci  con- 
templatur  aditumque  perquirit,  quo  exercitui 
cum  liostibus  minus  periculosus  pate  ret  con- 
greasus.' 

f  This  is  told  most  fully  by  Regino  (887): 
'  Porro  Nordmanni  audientea  appropfnqaare  ex- 
ercitum,  foderant  foveas,  lalitudinis  unius  pedis 
et  profunditatis  trium.  in  circuitu  castrorum, 
easquo  quisquiliis  et  stipulft  operuerant,  sera  it  an 
tantum  discursui  necessarias  intactas  reeervan- 
te8.' 

%  lb.  '  Asplciente  universo  exercitu,  absque 
mora  trucidant,  arma  aufcrunt,  et  spolia  ex  parte 
diripiunt.' 

§  The  exploit  of  Count  Ragnar  comes  only 
from  the  Annales  Vedastini :  '  Quum  nudaasent 
ilium  annis  suis,  supervenit  quidam  e  Francis, 
^iagnerus  nomine  Comes,  cjusque  corpus  non 
absque  vnlneribus  illis  tnlit ;  quod  statim  Im- 
peratorl  nuntiatum  est.'  Regino  says  only, 
'  Agminibus  inipetum  fncientibua,  vix  cadaver 
exanime  cruitur.'  lie  adds, '  Exercitus,  ainisso 
duco  ad  propria  revertltur.' 

|  Abbo  ii.  217  : 

'  En  et  Ainrlcus,  superis  crebro  vocitatus, 
Obsidione  volens  illos  vallare,  necatur. 
Inquu  buor,  nitens  Svquanain  tranaire,  Danorum 
Rex  Sinri<%  geininis  rati  bus  spretis,  penetravit 
Cum  sociis  ter  nam  quiuquagenia,  patiturque 
Naufragium  medio  fluvii,  t and ura  petiturus, 
Quo  fixit,  coraitesque  simul,  tentoria  morti. 

VOL.  LHI.  B — 5 


his  grief — perhaps  an  euphemism  for  his 
fear — he  pressed  on  towards  Paris  with  his 
army ;  but  even  the  chronicler  most  favour-  • 
able  to  him  is  obliged  to  coufess  that  the 
lord  of  so  many  nations,  at  the  head  of  the 
host  gathered  from  all  his  realms,  did  no- 
thing worthy  of  the  Imperial  majesty.*  All 
in  truth  that  the  Emperor  Charles  did  was 
to  patch  up  a  treaty  with  the  barbarians,  by 
virtue  of  which,  on  condition  of  their  raising 
the  siege  ^of  Paris,  they  received  a  large  sum 
as  the  ransom  of  the  city,  and  were  allowed 
I  to  ravage  Burgundy  without  let  or  hin- 
drance^ We  are  told  indeed  that  this  step 
whs  taken  because  the  land  to  be  ravaged — 
are  we  to  understand  the  Kingdom  of  Boso  ? 
— was  in  rebellion.J  At  all  events,  the 
Christian  Emperor,  the  last  who  reigned 
over  the  whole  Empire,  handed  over  a  Chris- 
tian land  as  a  prey  to  pagan  teeth,  and  left 
Paris  without  striking  a  blow.  Charle's  went 
straight  back  into  Germany,  and  there  spent 
the  small  remnant  of  bis  reign  and  life  in  a 
disgraceful  domestic  quarrel.§  One  act 
however  he  did  which  concerns  our  story. 
Hugh  the  Abbot,  the  successor  of  Robert 
the  Strong  in  the  greater  part  of  Ids  Duchy, 
had  died  during  the  siege.  Tho  valiant 
Count  of  Paris  was  now,  by  Imperial  grant, 
put  in  possession  of  all  the  domains  which 
had  been  held  by  his  father.  || 


Hie  sua  castra  prius  Sequana>  contingere  fun- 

dum  * 
Quo  surgens  oritur,  dixit,  quam  linquere  reg- 

num 

Francorum,  fecit  Domino  tribaente  quod  inqult.' 

*  Regino,  887.  '  Post  hsx  Imperator,  Galli- 
arum  populos  perlustrans,  Parisius  cum  immenso 
exercitu  venit,  ibique  advorsos  hostes  castra  po- 
suit,  sed  nil  dignum  Imperatoria  majestato  in 
eodem  loco  geasit.'  So  Ann.  Ved.  886  : '  I  He  vera 
autlito  multum  doluit;  accepto  taiuen  consilio, 
Parisius  venit  cum  manu  validfi  ;  sed  quia  Dux 
periit,  ipse  nil  utile  gessit.'  Bo  the  Annals  of 
Fulda,  886 : '  Imperator  per  Burgundiam  obviatn 
Nortmannos  in  Ualliam,  qui  tunc  Parisios  erant. 
usquo  pervenlt.  Occiso  ibi  Heinrico,  Marchensi 
Francorum,  qui  in  id  tempus  Kiustriara  tenuity 
Hex,  parura  proepere  actis  rebus,  revertitur  in 
sua.' 

f  Ann.  Ved.  886.  '  Factum  est  vere  consilium 
miserum  ;  nam  utrumque,  et  civitatis  redemptio 
illis  promissa  est,  et  data  eat  via  sine  impedi- 
mento,  ut  Burgundiam  hietne  depnedarent.'  So 
Ann.  Fuld.  886 :  '  Imperator  perterritus,  quibus- 
dam  per  Bnrirundiain  vngandi  licentiani  dedit» 
quibusdam  plurimam  promisit  pecuniam,  si  a' 
regno  ejus  statuto  inter  eos  tempore  discederent.' 

;  Regino,  887.  '  Ad  extremum,  concessis  ter- 
ris  et  regionibus  qua»  ultra  Seqoanam  erant 
Nordmannis  ad  depraxlandum,  eo  quod  in  cola* 
illarum  sibi  obtcmperare  nolleot,  recessit.' 

£  The  details  follow  immediately  afVer  in 
Regino. 

|  See  above,  p.  59.  So  Ann.  Ved.  886.  '  Terra 
patris  sui  Rothberti  Odoni  Comiti  concessit,  Im- 
perator castra  niovit' 
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But  the  Count  was  not  long  to  remain  a 
mere  Count;  the  city  and  ita  chief  were 
alike  to  receive  the  reward  of  their  services 
in  the  cause  of  Christendom.  Presently 
came  that  strange  and  unexampled  event  hy 
which  the  last  Emperor  of  the  legitimate 
male  stock  of  the  Great  Charles  was  deposed 
by  the  common  consent  of  all  his  dominions. 
The  Empire  again  split  op  into  separate 
Kingdoms,  ruled  over  by  Kings  of  their 
own  choice.  The  choice  of  the  Western 
realm  fell,  as  it  well  deserved  to  fall,  upon 
the  illustrious  Count  of  Paris.  The  reign  of 
Odo  iudced  was  not  undisturbed,  nor  was 
his  title  undisputed.  He  had  to  struggle  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  with  a  rival  in 
the  Italian  Guy,  and  in  latter  years  he  had 
to  withstand  the  more  formidable  opposition 
of  a  rival  King  of  the  old  Impenal  line. 
And  chosen  as  he  was  by  the  voice  of  what 
wc  may  now  almost  venture  to  call  the 
French  people,  hallowed  as  King  in  the  old 
royal  seat  of  Coraptegne  by  the  hands  of 
the  Primate  of  Sens,  the  Metropolitan  of  his 
own  Paris,*  Odo  had  still  to  acknowledge 
the  greater  power  and  higher  dignity  of  the 
Eastern  King.  He  had  to  confess  himself 
the  man  of  Arnulf,  to  receive  his  crown 
again  at  Arnulfs  bands,  while  Arnulf  was 
not  as  yet  a  Roman  Emperor,  but  still  only 
a  simple  King  of  the  East  Franks.f  Still 
the  Count  had  become  a  King;  the  city 
which  his  stout  heart  and  arm  had  so  well 
defended  hatl  become  a  royal  city.  The 
rank  indeed  both  of  the  city  and  its  King, 
was  far  from  being  firmly  fixed.  A  hundred 
years  of  shif  tings  and  changings  of  dynas- 
ties, of  rivalry  between  Laon  and  Paris,  be- 
tween the  Frank  and  the  Frenchman,  had 
still  to  follow.  But  the  great  step  had  been 
taken ;  there  was  at  last  a  King  of  the  French 
reigning  in  Paris.  The  city  which  by  its 
own  great  deeds  had  become  the  cradle  of  a 
natiou,  the  centre  of  a  kingdom,  was  now 
placed  in  the  foremost  rank  at  their  head. 
The  longest  and  most  unbroken  of  the  royal 
dynasties  of  Europe  had  now  begun  to  reign. 
And  it  had  begun  to  reign,  because  the  first 
m:m  of  that  house  who  wore  a  crown  was 
called  to  that  ctowu  as  the  worthiest  man  in 
the  realm  over  which  he  ruled. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  the  enemy  be- 
fore Paris.  By  the  treaty  concluded  with 
the  Emperor,  they  were  to  raise  the  siege, 
but  they  were  left  at  liberty  to  harry  Bur- 


•  Ann.  Ved.  888. 

f  lb.  *  Odo  v»>ro  Rex  Remls  civitatem  contra, 
missro  Arnulfi  pcrrexit.qm  el  coronam,  ut  fertnr, 
misit,  quam  in  ecclesia  I)ci  jienltricis  in  natali 
sancti  Rriccii  capiti  impoaitam.  ab  omni  r*>pwio 
Rex  adelamatur*  C'f.  Ann.  Fuld  .  8H8-805.  He- 
fT'no  895.  Arnulf  was  not  crowned  Emperor  till 
8)0. 


gundy  and  other  lands.  The  citizens  of 
Paris,  however,  steadfastly  refused  to  allow 
them  to  pass  up  the  8eine ;  so  the  North- 
men ventured  on  a  feat  which  in  that  age 
was  looked  on  as  unparalleled.*  They  saw, 
we  are  told,  that  the  city  could  not  be 
taken ;  so  they  carried  theiT  ships  for  two 
miles  by  land,  and  set  sail  at  a  point  of  the 
river  above  the  city.f  While  the  Empire 
was  falling  in  pieces,  while  new  kingdom? 
were  arising  and  were  being  struggled  for 
by  rival  kings,  tho  Northmen  were  harrying 
at  pleasure.  Soissons  was  sacked  ;J  after  a 
long  and  vain  attack  on  the  mighty  walls  of 
Sens,  the  enemy  found  it  convenient  to  re- 
tire on  a  payment  of  monev.g  Meanx  also, 
under  the  valiant  Count  Theodberbt,  stood 
a  siege ;  but  after  the  death  of  their  defend- 
er, the  citizens  capitulated.  The  capitula- 
tion was  broken  by  the  Northmen  ;  the  citj 
was  burned,  and  the  inhabitants  were  massa- 
cred. |  Bv  this  time  Odo  was  King.  Mean- 
while the  Northmen,  after  their  retreat  from 
Sens,  had  made  another  attempt  on  Pari*, 
and  had  been  again  beaten  off  by  the  valiant 
citizens.^  The  King  now  came  to  what  was 
now  his  royal  city,  and  established  a  forti- 
fied camp  in  the  neighbourhood  to  secure  it 
from  future  attacks.**  Yet  when  the  North- 
men once  more  besieged  Paris  in  the  au- 
tumn of  889,  even  Odo  himself  had  to 
stoop  to  the  common  means  of  deliverance, 
The  new  King,  the  first  Parisian  King, 
bought  off  the  threatened  attack  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  Danegeld,  and  the  pirates  went 
away  by  land  aud  sea  to  ravage  the  Con- 
stantino peuinsula,  the  land  which,  a  genera- 
tion or  two  later,  was  to  become  the  special 
and  of  the  converted  Northmen.!  f 


*  Regino,  888.  '  Nordmanni,  qui  Parisioxuxn 
urbem  obaidebant,  minim  ut  inauditara  rem. 
non  Bolum  nostra,  Bed  etiaui  Buperioro  tetate  fr- 
eer unt.' 

f  lb.  '  Quum  civitatem  incxpugnabilom  e&w 
pcrscnsiKsent,  omni  virttue  omnique  ingenio  la 
Ware  ccoperunt.  quutenus  urbe  jxwt  terjruia 
relictu,  classem  cum  omnibus  copiin  per  Sequa 
nam  sursum  p<*w;nt  evebere,  et  sic  Hiounam 
fluvium  wgredtcntes,  Burgundia?  fines  absque 
obstacolo  penctrnrvnt.' 

1  Ann.  Ved.  880. 

S  lb.  |  lb. 

<f  Regino,  889.  'Xorlmanni  a  Senonic*  urbc 
recedentes.  denuo  Pnrisius  cum  omnibus  copib 
devenerunt.  Et  qir.un  illis  dcaceiiKtts  fluminis  a 
civibus  omnino  iuluben-tur,  rursus  casira  po- 
nunt,  civitatem  tntia  viribnsoppuguant,  sed,  Deo 
opcm  ferente,  nihil  prevalent.' 

**  Ann.  Ved.  8*8.  '  Circa  nut umni  vero  tem- 
pore Odo  Rex,  adnnato  ctercitu,  Parishis  venit ; 
Ibique  caatra  mototns  est  prope  civitatem,  ne 
Herum  ipsa  ob*ider«»tur.' 

ff  Reffino,  890.  *  C'ivitms  qui  continuis  op*rum 
ac  vigiliarnm  laboribns  indiirnerant,  ot  asVidma 
bellorum  runflictibna  cx<  rcitati  erant,  atidaciter 
reluclautlbus.  Nordmnnni.  dc^x-rati*  rolmw.  na- 
ves per  U-rrani  cum  maguo  audnre  trabtint,  et  sic 
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Paris  was  finally  secured  against  Scandi- 
navian attack  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Duchy  of  Normandy.  By  the  treaty  of  Clair- 
on-Eptc  in  013,  Rolf  Ganger,  changed  in 
French  and  Latin  mouths  into  Rou  and  Rollo, 
became  the  man  of  the  King  of  Laon  for 
lands  which  were  taken  away  from  the  do- 
minion of  the  Duke  of  Paris.  Charles  the 
Simple,  the  restored  Karling,  was  now 
King ;  Robert,  the  brother  of  Odo,  was 
Duke  of  the  French,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  tottering  monarchy  of  Laon 
gained  much  by  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Parisian  Duchy  and  by  the  establishment  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine  of  a  vassal  bouud 
by  special  ties  to  the  King  himself.  The 
foundation  of  the  Rouen  Duchv  at  once  se- 
cured Paris  agaiust  all  assaults  of  mere 
heathen  pirates.  France  had  now  a  neigh- 
bour to  the  immediate  north  of  her — a 
neighbour  who  shut  her  off  from  the  sea  and 
.from  the  mouth  of  her  owu  great  river — a 
neighbour  with  whom  she  might  have  her 
w;;rs,  as  with  other  neighbours — but  a  neigh- 
bour who  had  embraced  her  creed,  who  was 
speedily  adopting  her  language  and  manners, 
and  who  formed  part  of  the  same  general 
political  system  as  herself.  The  shifting  re- 
lations between  France  and  Normandy  dur- 
ing the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  form  no 
part  of  our  subject,  but  it  will  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  Paris  was  at  once  shelter- 
ed and  imprisoned  through  the  Norman  pos- 
sesion of  the  lower  course  of  the  Seine. 

It  follows  then  that  the  next  besiegers  of 
Paris  came  from  a  different  quarter;  and 
these  next  besiegers  came  from  the  quarter 
from  which  its  last  besiegers  have  come.  In 
the  course  of  the  tenth  century,  the  century 
of  so  many  shifting  relations  between  Rou- 
en,  Laon,  and  Paris,  while  the  rivalry  be- 
tween King  and  Duke  sometimes  broke  forth 
and  sometimes  slumbered,  Paris  was  twice 
attacked  or  threatened  by  German  armies. 
Both  the  First  and  the  Second  Otto  at  least 
appeared  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the 
cilv.  In  946,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
name,  not  yet  Emperor  in  formal  rank,  but 
already  exercising  an  Imperial  pre-eminence 
over  the  kingdoms  into  which  the  Prankish 
Empire  had  split  up,  entered  the  French 
I  )nchy  with  two  royal  sillies  or  vassals  in  his 
train.    One  was  the  Burgundian  King  Con- 


aU'cum  repetentes,  Britannhe  finibus  clnsaem 
irajiciunt.  Quoddam  east  ell  urn  in  Couatantiensi 
temtorio.  quod  ad  sanctum  Loth  dicebatur,  obsi- 
deut.'  The  action  of  Odo  comes  from  Ann. 
Ved.  '  Coutraquoe  Odo  [Danos]  Hex  venit  ; 

ct  nunliis  intercurruntihuH,  munerati  ab  eo 
rugrewi  a  Pari  si  us,  relict  Aque  Sequsna,  per  mare 
navale  itemtque  per  terrain  pedeatru  et  equeatre 
age  u  tea  in  territorio  Constantis*  clvitatis  circa 
rantrura  snticti  Laudi  aedem  sibi  faciunt,  ipsum- 
quu  castrum  oppngnare  non  ce«?ant.' 


rad,  Lord  of  the  realm  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Alps ;  the  other  was  the  nominal 
King  of  Paris  and  its  Duke,  Lewis,  alike  the 
heir  of  all  the  Karliugs  and  the  descendant 
of  our  own  Alfred,  whose  nominal  reigu 
over  the  Western  Kingdom  was  practically 
well  nigh  confined  to  the  single  fortress  of 
Compiegne.  Among  the  shiftiug  relations 
of  the  Princes  of  the  Western  Kingdom, 
Ilugh  the  Duke  of  the  French  aud  Richard 
the  Duke  of  the  Normans  were  now  allied 
against  their  Caroliugiau  over-lord.  lie  had 
lately  been  their  prisoner,  and  had  been  re- 
stored to  freedom  aud  kingship  only  by  the 
surrender  of  the  cherished  possession  of  his 
nice,  the  hill  and  tower  of  Laon.  Ott<»,  the 
mighty  Lord  of  the  Eastern  realm,  fell  him- 
self called  on  to  step  in  when  Teutonic  in- 
terests in  the  Western  lands  seemed  to  be 
at  their  last  gasp.  The  three  Kings  united 
their  forces  agaiust  the  two  Dukes,  and 
marched  agaiust  the  capitals  both  of  France 
and  Normandy.  But  never  were  the  details  of 
a  campaign  told  in  a  more  contradictory 
way.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Rouen 
was  besieged,  and  besieged  unsuccessfully, 
Thus  much  at  least  the  German  historian 
allows;*  in  Norman  lands  the  tale  swells  into 
a  magnificent  legend.f  What  happened  at 
Paris  is  still  less  clear.  Laon,  for  the  moment 
a  French  possession,  was  besieged  unsuccess- 
fully, and  Rheims  successfully-^  Then, 
after  a  vain  attempt  on  Senlis,  the  combined 
armies  of  the  Kings  of  Aachen,  Aries,  and 
Compiegne  drew  near  to  the  banks  of  the 
Seine.  Flodoard,  the  canon  of  Rheims,  the 
discreetest  writer  of  his  age,  leaves  out  all 
mention  of  Paris  and  its  Duke ;  he  tells  us 
merely  that  the  Kings  crossed  the.  river  and 
harried  the  whole  laud  except  tho  cities.§ 
The  Saxon  Widukind  tells  us  how  his  King, 

•  Widukind.  iii.  4.    '  Kxinde.  collect*  ex  oinni 
j  exereitu  eleetorum  militnm  manii.  Kotliun  Dhh«>- 
,  mm  nrbern  adiit,  aed  dirhYultate  locorum,  aspcri- 
oriquo  hiome  ingruentc,  plagaeosquidcm  magna 
percua»it ;  incolumi    exereitu,  infocto  negotin, 
pout  trea  menses  Snxoniam  regret-sus  est.' 
1     f  Sop  Dndo's  account  in  Duchesne,  Ker.  Norm, 
j  Scriptt.,  130-184  ;  or  Paljrrave,  ii.  5K2-578. 

X  llicher.  ii.  54.    '  Trea  itoque  Reges.  in  uniiru 
cnllecti,  primi  certaminis  lahorem  Laudmto  in- 
ferendum  decernunt.    Kt  sine  mora,  illo  exerci- 
tnm  ducunt,     Qunm  ergo  «'X  ad  verso  montis 
eminentiam  viderent,  et  omni  parte  urbis  situm 
ex plorarent,  cognito  inenmutn  aeae  ibi  certaturos, 
ab  ea  urbe  disced unt  et  K<ni»>s  adoriuntur.'  Ho 
then  goes  on  to  describe  the  taking  of  Hheims. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Widukind,  iii.  ii.  '  Hex  enm 
exereitu  Lugdnmim  n<llit,  enmqtie  armis  tentn- 
vit.'    He  places  tho  taking  of  lihelms  after  the 
1  attack  on  Paris,  and  afterwards,  perhaps  in- 
j  advertently,  speaks  of  l*<m  aa  if  it  ltad  been 
i  taken.    Luydunum  is  of  course  a  mistake  for 
jAtudunutu. 

§  Flodoard.  046  (Pcrtz.  iii.  '  Sicque  trans 

Sequnnam  eonteiidentes,  loca  quaHiue.  pnetcr 
civitates  gravibus  atterunt  depn^atlonibus.' 
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at  the  head  of  thirty-two  legions,  every  man 
of  whom  wore  a  straw  hat*  besieged  Duke 
Hugh  in  Paris,  and  duly  performed  his  de- 
votions at  the  shrine  of    Saint  Dcnw.f 
I'Yom  these  two  entries  we  are  wife  in  infer- 
ring that,  if  Paris  was  now  in  any  strict 
sonne  besieged,  it  was  at  least  not  besieged 
successfully.    But   Richer,  the    monk  of 
Saint  Kemigius,  one  of  the  liveliest  tale-tell- 
crs  of  any  age,  is  ready  with  one  of  those 
minute  stories  which,  far  more  than  the  en- 
tries of  more  solemn  annalists,  help  to  bring 
us  face  to  face  with  the  men  of  distant 
times.    The  Kings  were  drawing  near  to  the 
Seine.    In  order  that  the  enemy  might  be 
cut  off  from  all  means  of  crossing,  the  Duke 
of  the  French,  Hugh  the  Great,  aware  of 
their  approach,  had  bidden  all  vessels,  great 
and  small,  to  be  taken  away  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  for  the  space  of  twenty 
miles.    But  his  design  was  hindered  by  a 
cunning  stratagem  of  the  invaders.  Ten 
yon  tig  men,  who  had  made  up  their  mind  to 
brave  every  risk,J  went  in  advance  of  the 
army  of  the  Kings,  having  laid  aside  their 
military  garb  and  provided  themselves  with 
the  staves  and  wallets  of  pilgrims.  Protect- 
ed by  this  spiritual  armour,  they  passed  un- 
hurt" and  unchallenged  througli  the  whole 
city  of  Paris,  and  crossed  over  both  bridges 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  rifer.    There,  uot 
far  from  the  suburb  of  Saint  German,  dwelt 
a  miller,  who  kept  the  mills  which  were 
turned  by  the  waters  of  the  Seine.§  He 
willingly  received  the  comely  youths  who 


♦  Widukind  (Hi.  2)  records  Otto  *  answer  to  a 
boastful  message  of  Hu^h.  'Ad  quod  Kex  fa- 
ninattin  satis  reddit  re#|>uii*utu  ;  aibi  vero  fore 
tnntam  muhitudinem  pilenrum  ex  culmis  con- 
textnrum.quoa  ei  pneaentari  oporteret,  qaantam 
nee  ipse  m«c  i»ter  suus  umquam  videret.  Et 
r«'vera.  quitm  «Wft  Magnus  valde  exercitus,  tri- 
ginta  acillcet  duaruru  leghinum.  non  est  inventus, 
qui  bujusmodi  mm  iitcretur  tegumento,  nisi 
rariasimua  quisquc'  On  these  straw  bats  see 
Peru's  note. 

f  Widukind  (iii.  3.).  immediately  after  the  at 
tetnpt  on  Kouen,  adds,  '  Inde  Paris! us  perrexit, 
HiikToncmque  ibi  nlwedit,  meinoriam  quoque  Di- 
onysii  martyris  digoe  bonorans  veneratua  eat.' 

X  Richer,  ii  57.  •  Decern  numero  jnvenes  qui- 
lua  con  aunt  i  mente  fixuui  erat  omne  periculum 
an  hi  re.'    He  then  describes  their  pilgrim  a  garb. 

$  Richer, ii.  57.  '  Illo  faiinariutu  seae  memo- 
rat,  at  ilia  proaocuti.  siquid  amplina  poaait  in- 
terrogant.  Illoeiiam  piacatornm  I>uci«  magis- 
trum  ae  assent,  et  ex  navium  areooimodatione 
quoatum  aliquant  sibl  adease.  This  miller  of  the 
Seine  appears  also  in  a  at/try  of  (Jeoffrey  Oriee- 
gonelle  in  the  (iesta  Cnnauluni  Atidegaveasjum. 
vi.  (DAchery.  SpirilegituV  iii.  247).  '  In  ernstino 
CVtnaul  furtivus  viator,  cgreditur.  non  longe  a 
Paris  iaca  url»e  burgum  aaneti  (Jermani  devitana, 
a  molendiitario  qui  inoiendinoa  Stwaav  cuatodie- 
bat.  dato  ei  auo  habitu.  navigium  aibi  parari  itu 


■ 


professed  to  have  crossed  from  the  other 
Bide  of  the  river  to  visit  the  holy  places. 
They  repaid  his  hospitality  with  money,  and 
moreover  purchased  wine,  in  the  consump- 
tion of  which  a  jovial  day  was  spent.  The 
genial  drink  opened  the  heart  and  the  lips  of 
the  host,  and  he  freely  answered  the  various 
questions  of  his  guests.    He  was  not  only 
a  miller ;  he  was  also  the  Duke's  head  fisher- 
man, and  he  moreover  turned  an  occasional 
penny  by  letting  out  vessels  for  hire.  The 
Germans  praised  the  kindness  which  he  had 
already  shown  them,  which  made  them  pre- 
sume to  ask  for  further  favours.    They  had 
still  other  holy  places  to  pray  at,  but*  they 
were  wearied  with   their  journey.  They 
promised  him  a  reward  of  ten  shillings — no 
small  sum  in  the  tenth  century— if  he 
would  carry  them  across  to  the  other  side. 
He  answered  that,  by  the  Duke's  orders,  all 
vessels  were  kept  on  the  left  bank  to  cut  off 
all  means  of  crossing  from  the  German*. 
They  told  him  that  it  might  be  done  in  the 
night  without  discovery.    Eager  for  his  re- 
ward, he  agreed.    He  received  the  money, 
and,  accompanied  by  a  boy,  his  step-son,  he 
guided  them  to  the  spot  where  seventy-two 
ships  lay  moored  to  the  river  side.  The  boy 
was  presently  thrown  into  the  river,  the  miller 
was  seized  by  the  throat,  and  compelled  by 
threats  of  instant  death  to  loose  the  ships. 
Ho  obeyed,  and  was  presently  bound  and 
put  on  board  one  of  the  vessels.    Each  of 
the  Germans  now  entered  a  ship  and  steered 
it  to  the  right  bank.    The  whole  body  then 
returned  in  one  of  the  vessels,  and"  each 
again  brought  across  another.    By  going 
through  this  process  eight  times,  the  whole 
seventy-two  snips  were  brought  safely  to  the 
right  bank.    By  daybreak  the  army  of  the 
Kings  had  reached  the  river.    They  crossed 
in  safety,  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  had  fled,  and  the  Duke  himself  had 
sought  shelter  at  Orleans,    The  land  was 
harried  as  far  as  the  Loire,  but  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  Biege  of  Rouen  and  of  the  siege 
of  Paris,  if  any  siege  there  was,  we  hear  not 
a  word.* 

The  military  results  of  the  first  German 
invasion  of  France  and  Normandy  were  cer- 
tainly not  specially  glorious.  I^aon,  Scnlis 
Paris,  and  Rouen,  were,  to  say  the  least,  not 
taken.  All  that  was  done  was  to  tako  Kheiun 
and  to  ravage  a  large  extent  of  open  country. 

*  All  that  Richer  (ii.  58.)  tells  us  is  that  Otto'a 
troops,  after  crossing  the  river. '  terra  rw«»pii  in- 
cendiia  pra-disque  vehement! bus  totam  regio- 
n«m  usque  Ligeriiu  depopnlati  sunt.  Post  ban* 
frruntur  in  terrain  piratarum  ae  anio  tenua  de- 
vaMnnt.  Sieque  Regia  injuriam  atrorttrr  nlti. 
iter  ad  sua  retorqnent.'  The  •  terra  plratarum  ' 
is  of  course  Normandy. 
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But,  in  a  political  poiut  of  view,  the  expedi- 
tion was  neither  unsuccessful  nor  unim- 
portant   From  that  time  the  influence  of 
the  Eastern  King  in  the  affairs  of  the  West- 
ern Kingdom  becomes  of  paramount  im- 
portance, and  under  his  protection,  the  King 
of  the  West  Franks,  King  of  Compiegne  and 
soon  again  to  be  King  of  Laon,  holds  a  far 
higher  place  than  before  in  the  face  of  his 
mighty  vassals  at  Paris  and  Rouen.  The 
next  German  invasion,  forty  years  later, 
found  quite  another  state  of  things  in  the 
Western  Kingdom.    The  relations  between 
King  Lothar  and  Duko  Hugh  Capet  were 
wholly  different  from  the  relations  which  had 
existed  between  their  fathers,  King  Lewis 
and  Duke  llugh  the  Great.  No  less  different 
were  the  relations  between  Lothar  and  Otto 
the  Second  from  those  which  had  existed 
between  their  fathers,  Lewis  and  Otto  the 
Great.  The  elder  Otto  had  been  a  protector, 
first  to  his  brother-in-law  and  then  to  his 
nephew ;  the  younger  Otto  was  only  a  rival 
in  die  eyes  of  his  cousiu.*    On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  the  policy  of  Hugh  Capet  to 
keep  up  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  which  he 
meant  one  day  to  wear,  and  not  to  appear  as 
an  open  enemy  of  the  dynasty  which  he 
trusted  quietly  to  supplant.     For  a  while 
then  the  rivalry  between  Laon  aud  Paris  was 
hushed,  and  the  friendship  of  Paris  carried 
with  it  the  friendship  of  Rouen  and  Angers. 
Thus,  whilo  Lewis,  a  prince  than  whom  none 
ever  showed  a  loftier  or  more  gallant  spirit, 
was  hunted  from  one  fortress  or  one  prison 
to  another,  his  sou,  a  man  in  every  way  his 
inferior,  was  really  able  to  command  the 
forces  of  the  whole  land  north  of  the  Loire. 
Again  the  King  of  Gaul  looked  Rhine-wards; 
the  border  land  of  Lotharingia  kindled  the 
ambition  of  a  prince  who  might  deem  him- 
self King  both  of  Laon  and  Paris.  That 
border  land,  after  many  times  fluctuating  to 
and  fro,  had  now  become  an  acknowledged 
portion  of  the  Eastern  Kingdom.    But  a 
sudden  raid  might  win  it  for  the  King  of  the 
West,  and  the  Duke  of  Paris  would  be 
nothing  loth  to  help  to  make  such  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Kingdom  which  he  meant  one 
day  to  possess.    The  raid  was  made;  the 
host*  of  the  King  and  the  Duke  crossed  the 
frontier,  and  burst  suddenly  on  the  Imperial 
dwelling-place  of  Aachen.    The  Emperor, 
with  his  pregnant  wife,  the  Greek  princess 
Theophand,  had  to  flee  before  the  approach 
of  his  cousin,  and  Lothar  had  the  glory  of 
turning  the  brazen  eagle  which  his  great 
forefather  had  placed  on  ths  roof  of  his 


•  Lothar  was  the  son  of  Lewis  and  Qerberga, 
the  sister  of  Otto  the  Great ;  Lothar  and  the 
younger  Otto  were  therefore  cousins. 


palace  in  such  a  direction  as  no  longer  to  be 
a  standing  menace  to  the  western  realms.* 
As  in  a  more  recent  warfare,  the  Gaul  began 
with  child's  play,  aud  the  German  made 
answer  in  terrible  earnest.    The  dishonour 
done  to  their  prince  and  his  realm  stirred 
the  heart  of  all  Germany,  and  thirty  thousand 
horsemen — implying  no  doubt  a  far  larger 
number  of   warriors  of   lower  degree — 
gathered  round  their  Emperor  to  defend  and 
avenge  the  violated  Teutonic  soil.  Lothar 
made  no  attempt  to  defend  his  immediate 
dominions;  he  fled  to  crave  the  help  of  his 
mighty  vassal  at  Paria.f    The  German  hosts 
marched,  Beemingly  without  meeting  any 
resistance,  from  their  own  frontier  to  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.    Everywhere  the  land 
was  harried ;  cities  were  taken  or  surrendered, 
but  the  pious  Emperor,  the  Advocate  of  the 
Universal  Church,  everywhere  showed  al! 
due  honour  to  the  saints  and  their  holy 
places. J    In  primatial  Rheims,  in  our  own 
days  to  be  the  temporary  home  of  another 
German  King,  the  German  Ccesar  paid  his 
devotions  at  the  shrine  of  Saint  Rcmigius, 
the  saint  who  had  received  an  earlier  Ger- 
man conqueror  still  into  the  fold  of  Christ.^ 
At  Soissous  Saint  Medard  received  equal 
worship,  and  when  the  church  of  Saint 
Bathild  at  Chelles  was  burned  without  the 
Emperor's  knowledge,  a  large   6um  was 
devoted  to  its  restoration.  But  if  the  shrines 
of  the  saints  were  reverenced,  the  palaces  of 
the  rival  King  were  especially  marked  out 
for  destruction.    Attigny  was  burned,  and 
nearly  equal  ruin  fell  upon  Compif^gne  itself. 
Meanwhile  the  King  had  fled  to  Etampcs,  in 
the  immediate  territory  of  the  Duke,  while 
Hugh  himself  was  collecting  his  forces  at 
Paris.  At  last  the  German  host  came  within 


*  Richer  iii.  71.  'JSream  aquilam  que  in 
vertice  palatii  a  Karolo  Magno  acai  volans  fix  a 
erat,  in  vulturnum  convortcrunt.  Nam  (iermani 
earn  In  favonium  converterant,  snbtiliter  signifi- 
cantes  Hallos  sno  cqultalu  quandoque  posse 
devlncl.'  80  Thietmar  of  Merseburg.  iii.  6  ( Pertz. 
iii  761),  records  the  turning  of  the  eagle  and 
adds,  '  Hiec  atat  in  oriental!  parte  dorafts,  moris- 
que  fuit  omnium  hunc  locum  po&sidrntlum.  ad 
sua  earn  vertero  regna.'  The  raid  on  Aachen  is 
also  described  by  Baldric  in  the  Qesta  Kpiscr- 
jKirum  Carapracensinra  i.  90  (Pertz.  vii.  440).  He 
always  speaks  of  Lothar  as  '  Rex  Karlenaium.' 
and  of  Iiia  kingdom  as  '  partes  Karlensium.'  In 
Thietmar  ho  is  *  Hex  Karolingorum.' 

t  Richer  iii.  74,  '  Sir  etiam  versa-  vice,  Lotha- 
rium  adurgena,  eo  quod  mllitum  copiam  non 
haberet,  fluvium  Hequanam  transire  compulit,  et 
gemebundnm  ad  Ducem  ire  coegit.' 

I  (Jest.  Bp.  Cam.  i.  97,  '  Paternis  moribus  in- 
struct  us,  eccleaias  obscrvavit  iinino  etiam  opu- 
lently muneribus  ditarc  pot I us  lestimavit.' 

§  Richer  iii.  74,  'Per  fines  urbis  Remorum 
transiens  aancto  Remigio  multum  honorem  ex- 
hlbuit.' 
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sight  of  the  ducal  city.  ( 'tto  now  deemed 
that  he  had  done  enough  for  vengeance.  He 
had  shown  that  the  frontiers  of  Germany 
were  not  to  he  invaded  with  impunity;  lie 
had  come  to  Pari.*,  not  to  stonn  or  blockade 
the  city,  but  to  celebrate  his  victorious 
march  with  the  final  triumph  of  a  pious 
bravado.  He  sent  a  message  to  the  Puke  to 
fay  that  on  the  Mount  of  Martyrs  he  would 
sing  such  a  Hallelujah  to  the  martyrs  as  the 
Duke  and  people  of  Paris  had  never  heard. 
He  performed  his  vow ;  a  band  of  clergy 
were  gathered  together  on  the  sacred  hill, 
and  the  German  host  sang  their  Hallelujah 
i:i  the  astonished  ears  of  the  men  of  Paris. 
This  done,  the  mission  of  Otto  was  over,  and 
after  three  days  spent  within  sight  of  Paris, 
the  Emperor  turned  him  to  depart  into  his 
own  land.* 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  tale  as  told  by  the 
admirers  of  the  Imperial  devotee.  In  the 
hands  of  the  monk  of  Rheims  the  story 
assumes  quite  another  shape,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  mmegvrist  of  the  house  of 
Anjou  it  inevitably  grows  into  a  legend.f 
Richer  tells  us  how  the  Emperor  stood  for 
three  days  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
while  the  Duke  was  gathering  his  forces  on 
the  left ;  how  a  German  Goliath  challenged 
any  man  of  Franco  to  single  combat,  and 
presently  fell  by  the  dart  of  a  French,  or 
perhaps  Breton,  David  ;J  how  Otto,  seeing 
the  hosts  which  were  gathering  against  him, 
while  his  own  forces  were  daily  lessening, 
deemed  that  it  was  his  wisest  course  to  re- 
treat. §  As  for  the  details  of  the  retreat,  our 
stories  arc  still  more  utterly  contradictory. 


*  Tins  story  conies  from  Baldric,  (lest.  Ep. 
Cam.  i.  97.  '  Deinde  vero  on*  pompandam  victorias 
safe  gloriam  lluqoni,  qui  Parisius  residebat,  jx?r 
legationem  denuntians.  quod  in  tantam  subliini- 
tutem  Alleluia  fuceret  ei  drcantari  la  qunnta  non 
audierit,  accitis  qun.ni  pluriLus  clericis  Alleluia  Ic 
Martj/rum  in  loco  qui  dicitur  Mons  Martyrnm.  in 
tantum  elatis  vocibus  decantari  prmcepit.  ut  atto- 
nitis  auribus  ipse  Hugo  et  omnia  Parisiorum  plebs 
mirarotur.'  The  'Mous  Marty  rum' is,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  Montmartre. 

f  (test.  Cous.  Andeg.  vi.  2.  Very  little  can  be 
made  of  a  story  in  which  the  invasion  of  Otto  is 
placed  in  the  reign  of  Robert,  the  Bon  of  Hugh 
Capet,  who  is  represented  as  King,  his  father 
being  still  only  Duke.  The  expedition  of  Otto 
is  thus  described.  'Otto  siquidem  Rex  Aleman- 
norum  cum  universis  copiis  suis  Snxonum  et 
B'tnorum  Montcm  Morentiaci  obsederat,  et  urbi 
Parisius  multos  assultus  ignominiose  faeiebat.' 
Geoffrey  Grisegonelle  comes  to  the  rescue  with 
three  thousand  men. 

|  Richer  iii.  70.  The  name  of  the  French 
champion  is  Ivo. 

£  lb.  iii.  77.  '  Otto  Gallorum  exercitum  sensim 
colligi  non  ignorans,  suum  ctiam  tarn  longo 
itinerequam  host  i  uni  incursu  posse  minui  sciens, 
rcdire  disponit,  et  datia  signis  castra  amoverunt." 


One  loval  French  writer  makes  Lothar,  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  force  of  France  and 
Burgundy,  chase  the  flying  Emperor  to  the 
banks  of  the  Maes,  whose  waters  swal- 
lowed up  many  of  the  fugitives.*  The 
monk  of  Rheims  transfers  the  scene  of 
the  Gentian  mishap  to  the  nearer  banks 
of  the  Ai*ne,t   while  the  Maes  is  with 
him  the  scene  of  a  friendly  conference  be- 
tween the  two  Kings,  in  which  Lothar,  dis- 
trusting his  vassal*  at  Paris,  deems  it  wiser 
to  purchase  the  good-will  of  the  Emperor  hy 
the  cession  of  all  his  claims  upon  Lothnrin- 
gia.J    The  most  striking  details  come  from 
the  same  quarter  from  which  we  get  the 
picture  of  the  Hallelujah  on  Montuiartrc. 
The  Emperor,  deeming  that  he  had  had 
enough  of  vengeance,  departed  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter ;§  he  reached  the  Ai*nc  and 
proposed  to  encamp  on  its  banks.    But  by 
the  advice  of  Count  Godfrey  of  Henncgau, 
who  warned  him  of  the  dangers  of  a  stream 
specially  liable  to  floods,  he  crossed  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  army,  leaving  only,  on  the 
dangerous  side,  a  small  party  with  the  bng- 
gage.J     It  was  on  this  party  that  Lothar, 
hastening  on  with  a  small  force,  fell  suddenly, 
while  a  sudden  rise  of  the  stream  hindered 
either  attack  or  defence  on  the  part  of  the 

•  Rudolf  Glaber  i.  3.'   Ris  way  of  telling  the 

whole  utory  should  be  noticed.  '"Lotharius  

ut  erat  agilis  corpora,  ot  validus,  sonsuque  ima- 
ger, teutavit  rcdiutegrare  regnum,  ut  olim 
fuerat.'  Tina  is  explained  in  the  next  sentence. 
*  Nam  partem  ipsiua  regni  superiorem,  qtur  etiam 
Lotharii  Regnum  cognominatnr,  Otto  Rex 
nuni,  imiiKi  Imjierator  Romanorum,  [this  menus 
I  Otto  the  Great,  "primus  ac  maximus  Otto"]  ad 
suum.  id  est  Saxouum,  inclinaverat  regmun." 
The  retreat  is  thus  descrlbod.  '  Lotharius  ex 
omni  Francia  at  que  Burgundia  militari  niami  in 
unum  coacta,  persecntus  wt  Ottonis  cxercitum 
usque  in  fltivium  Mosain,  multoeque  ex  ipds 
fugientibus  in  eodetn  flumine  contigit  interire,' 

t  Richer  iii.  77.  '  Axomc  tfuvii  vada  festhiou- 
tes  alii  transniiserant,  alii  vero  iugrediebantiir 
quum  cxerritus  a  Rege  missus  a  tergo  festinan- 
tibus  affuit.  Qui  reperti  fuero  niox  glad  lis 
hostinm  fusi  sunt,  pluresquidem  at  nullo  nomine 
clari.' 

X  lb.  iii.  80,  81.  'Belgino  pan*  qunp  in  lite 
fuerat  in  jus  Ottoni9  transiit.'  Rudolf  Glalwr 
clearly  means  the  same  thing  when  he  says, 
'  Dehinc  vero  uterque  cessavit,  Lothario  mintu 
explente  quod  cupiit.' 

S  Gest.  Ep.  Cam.  i.  98.  *  Qui  [Otto]  quum  satis 
exhausta  ultione  congruam  vicissitudinem  se 
rependisso  putarat,  ad  hiberna  oportere  se  conce- 
derv  ratus,  inde  simul  revocato  eqnitatn,  circa 
festivitatem  sancti  Andrea?,  jam  hicmo  subennte, 
reditum  disposuit ;  remensoque  itinera,  bono  suc- 
cessu  gestarum  rerum  gaudcua  super  Axonant 
fluvium  castra  mctari  prascepit." 

[  lb.  '  Paucis*tamon  fnmulorum  remancntibns, 
qui  retrogradienU-s — nam  sarcinas  bellica1  su- 
l>ellectilis  convectabant — prop  fatigatioue  oneris, 
tenebris  siquidem  jam  noctis  incumbentibus, 
transitum  in  crastiuo  differe  arbitrati  sunt.' 
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main  armies.*  Otto  then  Minds  a  boat 
across  with  a  challenge,  proposing  that  one 
or  the  other  should  allow  his  enemy  to  cross 
without  hindrance,  and  that  the  possession 
of  the  disputed  lands  should  be  decided  by 
the  result  of  the  battle  which  should  follow.f 
4  Nay  rather,'  cried  Count  Geoffrey,  probably 
the  famous  Griscgonellc  of  Anjou,  'let  the 
two  Kings  fight  out  their  differences  in  their 
own  persons,  and  let  them  spare  the  blood  of 
their  armies.'J  'Small  then,  it  seems,'  re- 
torted Count  Godfrey  in  wrath,  *  is  the  value 
you  put  upon  your  King.  At  least  it  shall 
never  bo  said  that  German  warriors  stood 
tamely  by  while  their  Emperor  was  putting 
his  life  in  jeopardy.'§  At  this  moment,  whon 
we  are  looking  for  some  scene  of  exciting 
personal  interest,  the  curtain  suddenly  falls, 
and  this,  our  most  detailed  narrator,  turns 
away  from  the  fortunes  of  Emperors  and 
Kings  to  occupy  himself  with  his  immediate 
subject,  the  acta  of  the  Bishops  of  Cam- 
bray.  | 

letting  all  our  accouuta  together  it  is  hard 
to  say  whether,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
the  expedition  of  Otto  the  Second  was  a 
success  or  a  failure.  If  his  design  was  to 
take  Paris,  he  certainly  failed.  If  ho  simply 
wished  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs  and  to 
show  that  Germany  could  not  be  insulted 
with  impunity,  ho  undoubtedly  succeeded. 
In  either  case  the  political  gain  was  wholly 
on  the  German  side.  King  and  Duke  aeted 
together  during  the  campaign ;  but  each,  in 
its  course,  learned  to  distrust  the  other,  and 


•  Oost.Ep.Cam.i.98.  'Ipsaetenim  nocteiutan- 
tnra  excrevit  alveolus,  ut  difHcuhate  importuoai 
littorisneuteralteri  manum  conferre  potuorit ;  hoc 
its  sane,  credo.  Dei  voluntatc  disposito,  no  strages 
innamembilia  ederetur  utrimque.' 

f  lb.  The  prizo  was  to  be,  '  Couuuissn  invl- 
cem  pugnti,  cui  IV  us  aunueret  laureatus  reg- 
ni  imperio  |>ntirettir.'  This  challenge  again 
remind*  us  of  Brihtnoth.  Compare  the  refer- 
ences in  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  i.  271, 
Note  1. 

\  lb.  I.  98.  '  Quid  tot  ab  utruquo  parte  ca?den- 
tur  1  Veniani  amUi  ltegm  in  unum  tantummodo, 
nobisque  procul  apectantibus,  summi  pericnll  soli 
subeuntea  una  confernntur,  unoquo  fuao  caeteri 
reservati  victor!  subjiciantur.' 

§  lb.  Semper  vestrum  Itegcm  vobis  vilera 
halwTi  audi  vim  us  non  credentea;  nunc  autem 
vobtami-tipaia  fntentibns,  credere  fas  est.  Num- 
quam  nobis  qniescentibus  noBter  Imperator  pug- 
nabit,  nnmquara  nubia  sospitibus  in  pm>lio 
periclitabitur.'  Compare  the  proposal  of  the 
Argelans  for  a  judicial  combat  to  decide  the  right 
to  the  disputed  lniid  of  Tbyrea  ;  Tbuc.  v.  41,  ro/f 
ti  A<ur&iitt>n>int(  rb  fitv  it/uiTov  idonii  fiupia  tlvai 
ratrra,  mueh  as  it  seamed  to  Count  Oodfrey. 

I  Ilia  comment  (Uest.  Ep.  Cam.  i.  09)  is,  « Hoc 
igitur  modo  Ueglbus  inter  so  discordantibus,  jam 
dictu  ditticilo  eat  qnot  proccllis  factionum  into- 
nantibus  ab  ipsls  aids  vassallia  alBcitur  Tethdo 

M^m         ■       f\  ..alii  * 

epiacopus. 


each  found  it  expedient  to  seek  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Emperor  as  a  check  against  his 
rival.*  And  more  than  all,  the  Imperial  rights 
over  Lotharingia  were  formally  acknowledged 
by  Lothar,  and  were  not  disputed  again  for 
some  ages.f 

Tliis  campaign  of  976  has  a  special  inte- 
rest just  now,  as  its  earlier  stupes  read,  al- 
most word  for  word,  like  a  forestalling  of  the 
events  of  the  present  year  of  wonders. 
How  far  its  later  stages  may  find  their 
counterpart  in  the  great  warfare  now  going 
on,  it  is  not  for  us  to  guess.  But  it  is  a  cam- 
paign which  marks  a  stage  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  It  is  the  first  war  that  we  can 
speak  of — a  war  waged  between  Germany 
and  anything  which  has  even  the  feeblest 
claim  to  be  called  an  united  France.  When 
Otto  the  Great  marched  against  Paris  and 
Kouen,  he  was  fighting  in  the  cause  of  the 
King  of  the  West  Franks,  tho  lawful  over- 
lord of  the  Dukes  agaiust  whom  he  was 
fighting.  When  Otto  the  Second  marched 
against  Paris,  he  was  fighting  against  King 
and  Dukes  alike,  and  King  and  Dukes  be- 
tween them  bad  at  their  call  all  the  lauds  of 
the  strictly  French  speech,  the  tongue  of 
oil.  Aquitaine  of  course,  and  the  other 
lands  of  the  tongue  of  oc,  had  no  part  or  lot 
in  the  matter ;  then,  as  in  latter  time?,  thoro 
were  no  Frenchmen  south  of  the  Loire. 
But  if  the  expedition  of  Otto  was  in  this 
sense  the  first  German  invasion  of  France,  it 
was  also  for  a  long  time  the  last.  It  is  not 
often  that  Imperial  armies  have  since  that 
day  entered  French  territory  at  all.  The 
armies  of  Otto  the  Fourth  appeared  in  the 
thirteenth  century  at  Bouvines,  and  the  ar- 
mies of  Charles  the  Fifth  appeared  in  the 
sixteenth  century  in  Provence.  But  Bou- 
vines, lying  in  the  dominions  of  a  powerful 
and  rebellious  vassal,  was  French  only  by  the  * 
most  distant  external  allegiance,  and  Pro- 
vence, in  the  days  of  Charles  tho  Fifth,  was 
still  a  land  newly  won  for  France,  and  the 
Imperial  claims  over  it  were  not  yet  wholly 
forgotten.  Both  invasions  touched  only  re- 
mote parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  no  way 
threatened  the  capital    Since  tho  election 


*  Richer  iii.  78.  Lothar  debates  whether  he 
Bhall  oppose  Otto  or  make  friends  with  him.  '  Hi 
start't  contra,  cogitabat  possibilo  esse  I>ucem 
opibua  corrumpi,  et  in  anucitiam  Ottonin  relabi. 
Si  reconciliaretur  hoetl,  id  ease  accelerandnm,  no 
Dux  pnesentlret,  et  no  Ipso  quoque  vellet  recon- 
ciliari.  Talibus  in  dies  afflciebatur.  et  esinde  his 
duobos  Dueem  suspect oni  habuit.'  See  also  tho 
story  of  Hugh's  dealings  with  Otto  (82 — 85). 

♦  So  Thietmar  of  Merseburg,  iii.  0.  '  Kcversus 
Indo  Imperator  triumphal!  gloria,  tantum  hosti- 
bus  incusait  terrorem  ut  nuiiiquain  jx>«t  talia 
Incipere  onderent;  rseompenaatumquo  cat  iis 
quicquid  dedecoria  priua  intulerc  noatria.' 
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of  Hugh  Capet  made  Paris  for  ever  the  head 
of  France  and  of  all  the  vassals  of  the 
French  Kingdom,  the  city  has  been  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  pretenders,  native  and 
foreign,  to  the  Capetian  Crown,  but  it  has 
never,  till  our  own  century,  been  assailed  by 
the  armies  of  the  old  Teutonic  realm.  The 
fall  of  the  first  Buonaparte  was  followed  by 
a  surrender  of  Paris  to  a  host  which  called 
up  the  memories  alike  of  Otto  of  Germany 
and  of  Henry  of  England.  The  fall  of  the 
second  Buonaparte  is  followed  before  our 
own  eyes  by  the  siege  of  Paris,  the  crown- 
ing point  of  a  war  whose  first  stages  suggest 
the  campaign  of  the  Second  Otto,  but  which, 
for  the  mighty  interests  at  stake,  for  the 
long  endurance  of  besieger  and  besieged, 
rather  suggests  the  great  siege  at  the  hands 
of  Sigefrith.  But  all  alike  are  witnesses  to 
the  position  which  the  great  city  of  the 
Seine  has  held  ever  since  the  days  of  Odo. 
Paris  is  to  France  not  merely  its  greatest  city, 
the  seat  of  its  government,  the  centre  of  its 
society  and  literature.  It  is  France  itself; 
it  is,  as  it  has  been  so  long,  its  living  heart 
and  its  surest  bulwark.  It  is  the  city  which 
has  created  the  kingdom,  and  on  the  life  of 
the  city  the  life  of  the  kingdom  seems  to 
hang.  What  is  to  be  its  fate)  Is  some 
wholly  different  position  in  the  face  of 
France  and  of  Europe  to  be  the  future  doom 
of  that  memorable  city!  Men  will  look  on 
its  possible  humiliation  with  very  different 
eyes.  Sotne  may  be  disposed  to  take  up  the 
strain  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  and  to  say, 
•  How  hath  the  oppressor  ceased,  the  golden 
city  ceased  V  Others  will  lament  the  home 
of  elegance  and  pleasure,  and  what '  calls  it- 
self civilization.  We  will,  in  taking  leave  of 
Paris,  old  and  new,  wind  up  with  the  warn- 
ing, this  time  intelligible  enough  to  be  strik- 
ing, of  ber  own  poet — 

Francis  cur  latitas  vires,  nana,  pet©,  priscas, 
Te  tnajora  triumph&sti  quibus  atque  jugasti 
Regna  tibi  ?   Propter  vitium  triplexque  pia- 
clum. 

Quippe  supercilium,  Veneris  quoque  feda 
venustas. 

Ae  vestis  precioste  elatio  te  tibi  tollunt ! 
Afrodito  adoo,  saltern  quo  arccre  pareutes* 
,  Haud  valeas  locto,  monachas  Domino  neque 
sacra s ; 

Vel  quid  naturam,  siquidem  tibi  sat  mulieres, 
Despicia,  occurant?    Agitamus  faaque  ne- 
fasque. 

Aurea  sublitnem  tnordet  tibi  fibula  vestem, 
Efticis  t  t  oalidam  Tjriu  carnem  preciosA. 
Non  prater  chlamydcin  aura  tain  cupis  tadu- 
siari 

Tegmine,  decusata  tuoa  gemmis  nisi  zona 
•  That  is.  simply  kinswomen ;  partntes  in  the 


Nulla  fovet  lumbos,  auriquo  pedes  nisi  virgse, 
Non  habitus  humilia,  non  te  valet  abdere 
vestis. 

I  lac  facie  ;  h®c  alia?  faciunt  gentesita  nulla:  ; 
Hsec  tria  ni  linquas,  vires  regn unique  pater- 
num 

Omne  scelus  super  his  Christi,  cujus  quoque 
vatea, 

Nasd  testantur  bibli :  fuga,  Francis,  ab  istis  ! 


Art.  VL — The    Established   Church  in 
Wales. 

(1.)  An  Essay  on  the  Causes  which  have 
Produced  Dissent  from  the  Established 
Church  in  Wales.  By  Arthur  James 
Johns  a.    Third  Edition. 

(2.)  Letters  on  the  Social  and  Political  Con- 
dition of  Wales.  By  Henry  Richard. 
London:  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Rodder. 

(3.)  History  of  Nonconformity  in  Wales. 
By  Thomas  Rbks,  D.D.  London:  John 

(4.)  Hants  y  Methodistiaid  Calfinaidd  gan. 
John  Hughes. 

(5.)  Uyfryddiaeth  y  Cymry,  gan  y  diweddar 
Barch.  William  Rawlands.  Llanid- 
loes :  John  Pry  sc. 

(6.)  The  Church  of  the  Cymry.  A  Letter  to 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P., 
from  Henry  8.  Edwards,  B.A.  Oxon., 
Vicar  of  Carnarvon.  London :  Longmans, 
Green,  and  Co. 

(7.)  The  Church  of  England  in  Wales,  in 
Seven  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  M.P.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Rbbs,  Liverpool 

The  Act  for  the  Disestablishment  and 
Disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church  was  one 
of  great  importance  for  what  it  did,  but  of 
still  greater  importance  for  what  it  implied  ; 
for  in  that  measure  there  was  a  distinct  le- 
gislative recognition  of  certain  geucral  prin- 
ciples, which  are  susceptible  of  tar  wider  ap- 
plication than  to  the  particular  case  they 
were  invoked  to  sustain.  It  disposed,  once 
for  all,  of  the  fond  fantasy  that  the  State  is 
bound  in  its  collective  capacity  to  have  a 
conscience,  and  in  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  that  conscience,  to  impose  its  own  creed 
upon  the  community,  as  the  established  faith 
or  the  country,  to  be  supported  by  the  au- 
thority, and  enforcod  by  the  sanction  of  law. 
It  acknowledged  the  principle  that  where  an 
established  cnurch  never  has  been,  or  has 
ceased  to  be  the  church  of  the  nation,  and 
fails,  therefore,  in  its  professed  function  as 
tho  religious  instructor  of  the  people,  it  has 
no  longer  any  raison  d'etre,  and  ought  to  be 
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swept  away  as  an  anomaly  and  encumbrance.  I 
It  recognised  the  fact,  if  not  for  the  first 
time,  at  leant  with  more  distinctness  and  em- 
phasis than  was  ever  done  before,  that  eccle- 
siastical property  is  national  property,  which 
the  nation  has  a  perfect  right  through  its  le- 
gitimate organ,  the  legislature,  to  apply  to 
any  purpose  it  may  think  fit,  whether  sacred 
or  secular. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  when  the  Irish 
Establishment  was  abolished,  men's  minds 
should  turn  almost  instinctively  to  the  sister 
institution  in  Wales,  as  furnishing  a  case  in 
many  respects  parallel,  but  in  other  respects 
still  less  admitting  of  justification.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  in  Parliament  last  ses- 
sion, on  the  motiora  of  Mr.  Watkin  Wil- 
liams, did  not  take  place,  perhaps,  under  the 
most  favourable  auspices.  But  it  was  at 
least  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  it 
obliged  those  who  oppose  the  Disestablish- 
ment of  the  Welsh  Church  to  show  their 
hand.  As  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  addition  to  his 
many  other  merits  as  an  orator,  is  the  most 
accomplished  debater  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, we  may  safely  assume  that  whatever 
could  be  said  in  defence  of  the  Church  in 
Wales,  and  in  deprecation  of  its  proposed 
severance  from  the  State,  was  said  by  him 
with  the  utmost  degree  of  plausibility  and 
point  But  certainly  on  a  calm  review  of 
the  arguments  he  used  on  that  occasion, 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  very  formidable. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  Prime 
Minister  made  no  attempt  to  defend  the 
Welsh  Church.  He  abandoned  it  to  the 
strongest  condemnation  pronounced  upon  it 
by  its  adversaries,  for  the  'gross  neglect, 
corruption,  nepotism,  plunder,  to  use  his 
<>wn  words,  by  which  it  has  been  marked; 
and  only  tried  to  account  for  these  evils  by 
laying  them  all  to  the  charge  of  *  Anglicising 
prelates.'  He  admitted  that,  even  granting 
what  Churchmen  ctaimod,  namely,  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  as  belonging  to  the 
Establishment, — a  claim,  let  us  say  in  pass- 
ing, which  in  the  face  of  notorious  facts  is 
simply  preposterous — 4  the  disproportion  is 
very  remarkable  in  the  case  of  a  Church  pur- 
porting to  be  the  Church  of  the  nation.' 
lie  admitted,  moreover,  as  a  circumstance 
seriously  militating  against  the  Wolsh 
Church,  that  •  so  large  a  proportion  of  her 
members  belong  to  the  upper  classes  of  the 
community,  the  classes  who  are  most  able  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  ministrations  of 
religion,  and  therefore,  in  whose  special  and 
peculiar  interest  it  is  most  difficult  to  make 
any  effectual  appeal  for  public  resources  and 
support'  But  while  acknowledging  all  this, 
he  resists  the  proposal  for  its  disestablish- 
ment   On  what  grounds?    First,  on  this 


I  ground — that  there  is  no  hostility  in  Wales 
to  the  Church  Establishment,  and  that  its 
existence  does  not,  as  in  Ireland,  produce 
alienation  or  bitterness  of  feeling  between 
different  classes  of  the  community.  But  this 
argument  if  it  werc  weH  founded  in  fact, 
which  unhappily  it  is  as  far  as  possible  from 
being,  does  not  address  itself  in  the  least  to 
the  reason  or  justice  of  the  case.  Even  if 
the  Welsh  people  were  so  devoid  of  spirit 
and  self-respect  as  to  feel  it  no  grievance  to 
have  a  costly  Church  Establishment,  which 
exists  almost  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rich,  saddled  upon  their  necks,  surely 
that  is  no  proof  that  it  is  right  to  perpetuate 
the  privileges  of  a  body,  whoso  history  for 
generations  has  been  marked  by  *  gross  ne- 
glect corruption,  and  nepotism,'  and  which, 
purporting  to  be  the  Church  of  a  nation, 
does  not  pretend,  even  according  to  the 
claims  of  its  most  audacious  advocates,  to 
number  among  its  adherents  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  nation.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
wholly  misinformed  as  to  the  fact  Be- 
cause the  Nonconformists  of  Wales  are  an 
eminently  peaceable,  loyal,  and  orderly  peo- 
ple, and  do  not  proclaim  their  grievances 
with  clamour  and  menace,  it  is  imagined  that 
they  do  not  feel  the  gross  injustice  and  in- 
dignity of  the  position  they  occupy.  They 
do  feel  it  deeply,  and  they  are  made  to  feel 
it  by  events  continually  occurring  in  their 
social  and  political  life,  which  all  spring 
from  this  one  root  of  bitterness.  We  need 
only  refer  in  illustration  of  what  we  mean  to 
the  circumstances  which  attended  and  fol- 
lowed the  last  general  election.  Every  form 
of  unfair  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  people  to  indueo  them  to  vote  against 
their  convictions,  and  many  of  those  who 
had  the  courage  to  resist  were  mercilessly 
evicted  from  their  holdings,  or  otherwise  in- 
jured and  persecuted.  All  this  sprang  from 
the  existence  of  the  Established  Church,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  every  in- 
stance wo  believe  without  a  single  exception 
— the  oppressors  were  Churchmcu  and  the 
sufferers  Nonconformists. 

The  other,  and  the  only  other,  argument 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  this — that  except  for 
conventional  purposes,  there  is  really  no 
Church  in  Wales,  that  the  Welsh  Church  is 
only  a  part  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  dealt  with  separately. 
We  confess  we  are  not  very  much  dismayed 
by  this  difficulty ;  for  we  can  remember  the 
time  when  the  same  reason  was  urged  to 
show  the  impossibility  of  touching  the  Irish 
Church.  Properly  speaking,  we  were  told 
there  was  no  Church  of  Ireland,  but  only 
the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland 
— the  two  churches  having,  at  the  time  of 
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the  Union,  been  joinod  together  by  a  com- 
pact so  solemn  and  binding,  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen  could  not  give  her  consent 
to  any  measure  for  dissolving  that  compact, 
without  incurring  the  danger  of  committing 
perjury  and  bringing  her  crown  into  jeo- 
pardy. And  as  for  providing  legislation  for 
Ireland  distinct  from  that  of  England,  the 
suggestion  was  scouted  as  an  absurdity.  Ire- 
land was  as  much  a  part  of  the  tlnited 
Kingdom  as  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire,  and 
must  be  governed  by  the  same  laws.  The 
souse  of  justice,  however,  and  the  urgent 
necessities  of  the  case,  triumphed  over  these 
foregone  conclusions. 

There  is  one  fact  that  gives  a  sort  of  sinis- 
ter unity  to  the  religious  history  of  Wales 
through  all  its  vicissitudes.  It  is  this :  that 
the  influence  of  its  relations  with  England, 
whether  they  were  hostile  or  friendly, 
whether  under  Saxon  or  Norman  rule, 
whether  in  Catholic  or  Protestant  times,  has 
been,  in  this  respect,  uniformly  disastrous. 
We  can  only  glance  very  briefly  at  the  proofs 
of  this  allegation.  Without  raising  again  the 
controversial  dust  which  envelopes  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  the  first 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  this  island, 
we  may  at  least  assume  it  as  an  admitted 
historical  fact,  that  early  in  the  second  cen- 
tury the  Gospel  had  been  planted  here,  and 
that  long  before  the  Saxon  invasion  there  was 
a  flourishing  Christian  Church  in  Britain.  In 
the  records  of  the  first  three  or  four  hundred 
years  of  its  existence,  we  find  that  many  large 
collegiate  establishments  were  formed  and 
dedicated  to  religion  and  literature.  From 
these  institutions  went  forth  men  thoroughly 
instructed  in  the  learning  of  their  times, 
some  of  them  bearing  the  fame  of  their 
country's  piety  and  erudition  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  Europe.  In  the  oecumenical 
councils  summoned  under  Constantino  the 
Great  and  his  sons,  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  at  Aries,  at  Nice,  and  at  Sardica, 
to  decide  the  great  Donatist  and  Arian  con- 
troversies that  disturbed  the  unity  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  we  arc  told  that  the 
British  Churches  were  represented  by 
men  who  bore  an  honourable  part  in  the 
defence  of  sound  doctrine ;  for  Athanasius 
himself  testifies  that  Bishops  from  Britain 
joined  in  condemnation  of  the  heresy  of 
Arms,  and  in  vindication  of  himself.  But 
when,  in  the  sixth  century,  the  Pope  sent 
the  celebrated  Augustin,  as  a  missionary,  to 
convert  the  pagan  Anglo-Saxon  inhabitants 
of  this  island  to  Christianitv,  there  came  on 
the  British  Church  a  time  of  terrible  perse- 
cution. Having  resolutely  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  papal  authority,  Augustin  and  his 
successors  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 


that  persecuting  Church  which  they  repre- 
sented, incited  their  Saxon  converts  to  make 
war  upon  the  British  recusants,  exasperating 
the  national  animosities,  already  sumcientJy 
bitter  between  the  two  races,  by  adding  to  it 
the  fanatical  frenzy  of  religious  bigotry. 
For  many  ages,  therefore,  tho  Britons  were 
liable  to  frequent  incursions  from  their 
Saxon  neighbours,  who,  instigated  by  the 
councils  of  Rome,  invaded  their  country,  de- 
stroying their  churches,  burning  their  mo- 
nasteries, and  putting  to  death  the  pioas  and 
learned  monks,  who,  in  the  seclusion  of  those 
establishments,  were  pursuing  the  peaceable 
occupations  of  literature  and  religion.* 
This  struggle  between  the  ancient  British 
Church  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  Rome, 
backed  by  the  Saxon  sword,  on  the  other, 
continued  for  centuries.  And  when  the 
Saxon  conquerors  had  in  their  turn  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  Norman  invaders  that  struggle 
was  renewed  with  greater  fierceness  win 
ever.  Religion  was  again  unscrupulously 
used  as  an  instrument  of  State,  the  Norman 
princes  forcing  ecclesiastics  of  their  own 
race  into  all  the  higher  offices  of  the  Church 
in  Wales,  not  from  any  regard  for  the  spiri- 
tual interests  of  the  people,  but  that  they 
might  aid  in  extinguishing  the  national  spirit 
of  the  Cymri,  and  in  subjugating  the  coun- 
try to  the  Norman  yoke.  This  judicy,  of 
course,  failed,  as  it  richly  deserved  to  "fail. 
The  bishops  and  other  dignitaries  thus  in* 
traded  upon  the  country  were  only  safo  when 
surrounded  by  bodies  of  armed  retainers 
and  whenever  the  Cymric  arms  won  a  victory 
in  the  field,  the  interlopers  had  to  flee  to 
England  to  save  themselves  from  popular  in- 
dignation. About  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  Welsh  princes  ap|>calcd  to  the 
Pope  for  a  redress  of  these  intolerable  wrong*. 
A  petition  couched  in  eloquent  language  was 
presented  to  his  Holiness  from  LlyweJyn, 
Prince  of  Gwynedd ;  Gwenwynwyn  and 
Madoc,  Princess  of  Powys:  G  nifty  dd. 
Maelgwn,  Rhys,  and  Meredith,  sons  of 
Rhys  Prince  of  South  Wales.  It  is  curious 
in  reading  this  document,  to  obsen-e  that 
some  of  the  ecclesiastical  grievances  of  which 
the  British  princes  complain,  arc  precisely 
those  which  the  friends  of  the  Church  in 
Wales  are  still  reiterating  in  our  own  day : — 

4  And,  first,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  sends  us  English  bishops 
ignorant  of  the  manners  ami  language  of  our 
land,  who  cannot  pruach  the  won!  of  God  to 
the  people,  nor  receive  their  confessions  but 
through  interpreters. 

4  And  besides  these  bishops  that  they  send 


•  Tim-try's  '  History  uf  the  Norman  Conquest.' 
book  1. 
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uk  from  England,  as  they  neither  love  us  nor 
our  land,  but  rather  persecute  and  oppress  us 
with  an  innate  and  deep-rooted  hatred,  seek 
not  the  welfare  of  our  souls ;  their  ambition  is 
to  rule  over  us  and  not  to  benefit  us  ;  and  on 
this  account  they  do  not  but  very  rarely  fulfil 
the  duties  of  their  pastoral  office  among  us. 

'And  whatever  they  can  lay  their  hands 
upon  or  get  from  us,  whether  by  right  or  wrong, 
they  carry  into  England,  and  waste  and  consume 
the  whole  of  the  profits  obtained  from  us,  in 
abbeys  and  lands  given  to  them  by  the  king  of 
England.  And  like  the  Parthians,  who  shoot 
backwards  from  afar  as  they  retreat,  so  do  they 
front  England  excommunicate  us  as  often  as 
they  are  ordered  so  to  do  

'  Besides  these  things,  when  the  Saxons  (Eng- 
lish) rush  into  Wales,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury puts  the  whole  land  under  an  interdict,  and 
because  we  and  our  people  defend  our  country 
a^inst  the  Saxons  and  other  enemies,  he  places 
us  and  our  people  under  judgment  of  excommu- 
nication, and  causes  those  bishops  whom  he  sent 
among  us  to  proclaim  this  judgment,  which 
they  are  ready  to  do  on  all  occasions.  The 
consequence  is,  that  every  one  of  our  people 
who  falls  on  the  field  of  blood,  in  defence  of 
the  liberty  of  his  country,  dies  under  the  curse 
of  excommunication.' 

When  the  Reformation  came,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  connection  with  England  was,  if 
possible,  still  more  disastrous  on  the  reli- 
gious interests  of  Wales.  4  The  robbery  in 
times  of  peace,'  says  Mr.  Jobnes,  *  proved 
worse  than  the  spoliation  in  the  times  of 
war,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Reformation 
was  addod  to  the  rapacity  of  Popery.'  He 
then  descriWs,  in  language  of  eloquent  in- 
dignation, how  the  ecclesiastical  endowments 
of  the  Principality  were  pitilessly  plundered 
by  being  bestowed  upon  laymen,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Norman  invaders,  or  by 
being  alienated  from  the  Church  of  Wales  to 
endow  English  bishoprics  and  colleges  !  For 
the  last  century  and  a  half,  again,  the  policy 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
dealing  with  the  Welsh  Church  has,  it  would 
seem,  t>ecn  steadily  directed  to  the  extinction 
of  the  Welsh  language  and  nationality  by  the 
appointment  of  Englishmen  to  bishoprics, 
canonries,  deaneries,  and  most  of  the  richest 
livings  in  Wales,  in  utter  contempt  of  all  de- 
cency. And  now  when,  by  the  legitimate 
operation  of  a  State  establishment  of  religion, 
nearly  the  whole  nation  has  been  alienated 
fr*m  the  Church,  so  that  it  has  become  a  more 
encumbrance  in  the  land,  we  are  told  that 
Wale*  is  so  inseparably  united  with  Eng- 
land that  it  cannot  expect  to  be  rid  of  the 
incubus  until  England  has  made  up  its 
mind  to  deal  with  its  own  Church  Establish- 
ment. 

Bat  what  we  have  to  do  with  most  espe- 
cially at  present  is  the  Protestant  Church 
Establishment  in  Wales,  and  our  indictment 


against  it  is  this,  that  at  no  period  of 
its  history  has  it  fulfilled,  in  anything  ap- 
proaching to  a  satisfactory  manner,  its  pro- 
per function  as  the  religious  instructor  of 
the  Welsh  people.  We  have  a  chain  of 
testimonies  in  support  of  this  allegation  that 
are  unimpeachable  as  to  their  quality,  aud 
of  overwhelming  force  in  their  concurrence 
and  cumulation  of  evidence  We  are  anx- 
ious to  raako  this  point  clear,  because  the- 
line  of  defence  that  has  been  lately  taken  by 
the  friends  of  the  Church  of  England  iu 
Wale*  is  to  this  effect.  It  is  tree,  they  say, 
that  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
the  Church  had  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep,  and 
so  afforded  occasion,  and  to  some  degree  ex- 
cuse, for  the  rise  of  Nonconformity,  which 
was  previously  almost  unknown  in  Wales. 
And  then  they  point  in  vague  and  sounding 
phrases  to  the  golden  age  that  preced- 
ed that  period  of  spiritual  torpor,  when 
the  Church,  alive  to  her  high  mission,  ruled 
by  native  bishops,  who  understood  the  lan- 
guage and  commanded  the  confidence  and 
veneration  of  the  country,  comprehended 
and  cared  for  within  her  ample  fold  the 
whole  population  of  the  Principality.  Dis- 
sent, we  are  assured,  is  in  Wales  an  exotic 
of  quite  modern  growth,  which,  it  is  further 
implied,  will  prove  to  have  a  very  ephemeral 
life,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  which  came  up  in  a 
night  and  perished  in  a  night  Now  all  this 
is  pure  fiction.  Dissent  is  not  a  thing  of 
modern  growth  in  Wales.  It  has  existed 
more  or  less  for  2S0  years,  and  whatever  of 
vital  religion  has  existed  there  during  the 
whole  of  that  period,  has  been  owing  far 
more  to  its  influence  than  to  that  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  It  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  the  Church  4  fell  asleep'  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, simply  because  it  had  never  been  awake. 
4  The  wisest  thing,  in  my  opinion,  that  our 
Church  friends  can  do,'  said  Mr.  Henry 
Richard,  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of 
Brecon  College— 

4  instead  of  pluming  themselves  on  their  anti- 
quity, would  be  to  cut  off,  so  far  as  thev  can,  all 
connection  with  and  all  memory  of  their  past 
history  in  Wales.  The  succession  through 
which  they  derive  their  ecclesiastical  lineage, 
in  this  country  at  least,  is  about  as  unapostoli- 
cal  a  succession  as  can  be  conceived — a  suc- 
cession of  simony,  pluralism,  nepotism  ;  of  ig- 
norance, incompetence,  and  utter  indifference 
to  the  duties  of  their  own  high  oflice  and  the 
claims  of  the  unfortunate  people  left  to  their 
charge,  on  the  part  of  those  who  called  them- 
selves the  priests  of  God.' 

And  to  begin  with  what  must  surely  be 
considered  as  the  first  and  most  solemn 
duty  of  a  Protestant  Church,  that  of  supply- 
ing tho  people  of  whom  it  professes  to  take 
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charge  with  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own 
language,  how  does  the  account  stand  with 
the  Welsh  Established  Church  in  this  res- 
pect ?  Dr.  Llewellyn,  the  learned  author  of 
the  1  Historical  Account  of  the  Welsh  Ver- 
sions of  the  Bible,'  states 

1  that  for  upwards  of  seventy  Tears  from  the 
settlement  of  the  Reformation  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, for  near  one  hundred  years  from  Britain's 
separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  there 
were  no  Bibles  in  Wales,  but  only  in  the  ca- 
thedrals of  parish  churches  and  chapels.  There 
was  no  provision  made  for  the  country  or  the 
people  in  general ;  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  word  of  God,  at  least  no  further  than 
they  might  hear  it  in  their  attendance  on  pub- 
lic worship  once  in  the  week.' 

But  how  did  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  act 
in  reference  to  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures iuto  the  Welsh  language,  even  for  use 
in  the  churches?  In  the  year  1563,  an  Act 
of  Parliament  (5  Eliz.  c.  28)  was  passed,  or- 
dering this  work  to  be  done.  In  the  pre- 
amble it  is  recited, — 

'  That  her  Majesty's  most  loving  and  obedient 
subjects  inhabiting  within  her  Majesty's  do- 
minion and  country  of  Wales,  being  no  small 
part  of  this  realm,  are  utterly  destitute  of  God's 
Holy  Word,  and  do  remain  in  t/u-  like  or  rather 
more  darkneu  and  ignorance  than  they  were 
in  the  time  of  Papietry.' 


It  was  therefore  enacted  that  the  Bible,  con- 
sisting of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old, 
together  with  the  book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  the  Administration  of  the  Sacraments, 
should  be  translated  into  the  British  or 
Welsh  tongue.  The  duty  of  seeing  this 
done  was  devolved  upon  the  Bishops  of  St 
Asaph,  Bangor,  St  David's,  LlandafT,  and 
Hereford,  and  they  were  subjected  to  a  pen- 
alty of  £40  each  if  the  work  were  not  ac- 
complished by  March,  1566.  The  New 
Testament  was  translated  within  the  given 
period,  principally  by  William  Salesbury,  a 
lay  gentleman,  with  some  help  from  the 
Bishop  and  Precentor  of  St  David's ;  but 
there  was  no  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
fur  twenty  years  later,  and  that  was  done 
not  by  the  initiative  or  at  the  instigation  of 
the  bishops,  but  by  the  spontaneous  piety 
and  patriotism  of  one  individual,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Morgan,  vicar  of  Llanshaidr-yn-Mochnat 
Denbighshire,  whose  name  ought  to  be 
held  in  everlasting  veneration  by  all  Welsh- 
men. This  was  published  in  1 588.  He  ac- 
knowledges, indeed,  that  he  received  some 
encouragement  and  help  from  the  Bishops 
of  St  Asaph  and  Bangor.  Ingenious  apolo- 
gies have  been  urged  for  the  gross  neglect 
of  the  bishops  in  fulfilling  their  commission. 
But  Dr.  Morgan,  in  the  Latin  dedication  of 
his  Bible  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  ascriboj  it  to 


what,  no  doubt  was  the  true  cause,  mere 
'  idleness  and  sloth.'*  There  was  no  other 
edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible  for  thirty-two 
years.  But  in  the  year  1620,  Dr.  Parry, 
Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  brought  out  a  new 
issue.  This  also  seems  to  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  individual  zeal,  for  in  his  preface  Dr. 
Parry  says,  that  the  former  edition  having 
been  exhausted,  and  many  or  most  of  the 
churches  being  either  without  any  or  with  only 
worn-out  and  imperfect  copies,  and  nobody, 
so  far  as  he  could  learn,  even  thinking  of  a  re- 
publication, he  was  moved  to  undertake  the 
work,  f  This,  likewise,  was  exclusively  for  use 
in  the  churches.  The  first  edition  of  tlio  Bible 
for  popular  u<»o  was  published  in  an  octavo 
form  in  1630,  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
originated  with  the  Church  in  any  way.  *  The 
honour,'  says  Dr.  Llewellyn,  '  of  providing 
for  the  first  time  a  supply  of  this  kind  for 
the  inhabitants  of  "Wales,  is  due  to  one  or 
more  citizens  of  London,'  namely  Mr.  Alder- 
mam  Heylin,  'sprung  from  Wales,'  and  Sir 
Thomas  Middlcton,  also  a  native  of  the  Prin- 
cipality, and  an  alderman  of  London.t  For 
the  next  half  century  there  was  only  one 
edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  Welsh  published 
by  Churchmen,  a  large  folio  of  1,000  copies, 
for  the  pulpits  of  the  churches.  But  during 
the  same  period  the  persecuted  Nonconfor- 
mists— Walter  Cradock,  Vavasor  Powell, 
Stephen  Hughes,  Thomas  Gouge,  and  David 
Jones — published  nine  editions,  consisting 
of  about  30,000  copies  of  the  whole  Bible, 
and  above  40,000  of  the  New  Testament  se- 
parately. During  the  subsequent  half-cen- 
tury (from  1718  to  1769)  we  acknowledge 
with  cordial  gratitude  that  several  large  edi- 
tions were  issued  by  the  Society  for  promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge,  two  of  them  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Rev.  Griffith  Jones, 
and  one  at  the  instigation  of  Dr.  Llewellyn, 
a  dissenting  minister.  But  let  it  be  observed 
that  the  former  period,  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  synchronises  as 
nearly  as  possible  with  the  golden  age  which 
some  members  of  the  Welsn  Church  fondly 
believe  to  have  existed  in  the  history  of  that 
institution. 

Bnt  let  us  now  enquire  how,  in  other  re- 

*  Quod  Idem  nnstram  ignntiam  et  aegnit*m 
simul  prodit,  quod  nec  tarn  gravi  necessitate 
movori.  nec  tameommoda  lege  oogi  potuerimus  j 
quin  tun  dies  rea  tanta  (qua  majoris  esse  moment! 
nihil  unquam  potuerit)  intacta  pene  remanseril. 

f  Biblius  in  plurisquo  apud  nos  Ecclesiis,  aut 
deflciuntibus  aut  tritis  ;  et  nemine,  quantum  ego 
audire  potui,  de  excudenls  novis  cogitante ;  id 
pro  irriti  eonatus  sum  in  Britannica  Bibliorum 
versione,  quod  foeliciter  factum  est  in  Anglicana. 

f  Nephew  of  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  who  brought 
tho  New  Biver  to  London. 
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the  Established  Church  in  Wales  dis- 
d  its  duties  as  the  teacher  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  absence  of  the  Bible  there  was, 
of  course,  all  the  more  need  for  personal 
earnestness  and  activity  on  the  part  of  its 
ministers  in  preaching  the  word  and  cate- 
chising, and  the  regular  and  solemn  admin- 
istration of  all  religions  ordinances.  But 
how  was  it  in  this  respect  during  the  beatific 
period,  when,  as  some  of  the  modern  advo- 
cates of  the  Church  exultingly  declare,  there 
was  *  no  dissent  in  Wales  V  We  will  begin 
our  inquiries  with  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. In  the  year  1560,  Dr.  Meyrick,  Bish- 
op of  Bangor,  writes  that  he  had  only  two 
preachers  in  his  diocese.  Strype,  in  his 
*  Life  of  Archbishop  Parker/  describes  the 
condition  of  the  bishoprics  of  Llandaff 
and  Bangor,  one  in  South  and  the  other 
in  North  Wales,  about  the  year  1563,  as 
follows.  The  former  had  been  two  or 
three  years,  in  effect,  void,  and  wanted 
a  vigilant  bishop  to  manage  that  dio- 
cese. But  the  great  dilapidations  had  so 
impoverished  that  see,  that  few  who  were 
honest  and  able  would  be  persuaded  to  med- 
dle with  it. 

As  for  Bangor  (he  continues),  the  diocese 
was  also  much  out  of  order,  there  heing  np 
preaching  «W,  and  pensionary  concubinacy 
openly  continued,  which  was  allowance  of  con- 
cubines to  the  clergy,  by  paying  a  pension, 
notwithstanding  the  liberty  of  marriage  grant- 
ed. 

.  ...  So  that  Wales  being  in  an  evil  condi- 
tion as  to  religion,  'the  inhabitants  remaining 
still  greatly  ignorant  and  superstitious,  the 
Queen  left  it  particularly  to  the  care  of  the 
Archbishop  to  recommend  fit  persons  for 
those  two  sees  now  to  be  disposed  of.' 

In  1588,  John  Penry  published  his  4  Ex- 
hortation unto  the  People  and  Governors  of 
Her  Majesty's  Country  of  Wales,'  every  line 
of  which  was  aflame  with  the  fire  of  a  right- 
eous and  eloquent  indignation  at  the  negli- 
gent bishops  and  *  unpreaching  ministers,'  to 
whose  tender  mercies  his  4  poor  country  of 
Wales'  was  abandoned.  We  need  not  quote 
at  large  from  the  melancholy  picture  he  gives 
in  this  and  his  other  pamphlets  of  the  state 
of  the  Principality  in  that  day,  as  his  writ- 
ings have  been  rendered  familiar  to  many 
of  our  readers  by  Dr.  Waddington's  4  Life  of 
Penry,'  and  Dr.  Rees's  4  History  of  Noncon- 
formity in  Wales.'  We  will  therefore  cite 
only  one  or  two  pregnant  sentences : — 

4  This  I  dare  affirm  and  stand  to,  that  if  a 
view  of  all  the  registries  of  Wales  be  taken,  the 
name  of  that  shire,  that  town,  or  of  that  parish, 
cannot  be  found,  where,  for  the  space  of  six 
years  together  within  these  twenty -nine  years, 
s  godly  and  learned  minister  hath  executed  the 


duty  of  teacher,  and  approved  his  ministry  in 
any  mean  sort  ....  If  I  utter  an  untruth 
let  me  be  reproved,  and  suffer  as  a  slanderer ; 
if  a  truth,  why  should  not  I  bo  allowed." 

The  Rev.  Henry  T.  Edwards,  the  author 
of  the  very  ablo  and  vigorous  pamphlet 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  has 
permitted  himself,  in  an  evil  moment,  and 
in  stress  of  argument  and  information,  in  de- 
fence of  the  Welsh  Church  of  those  days,  to 
describe  this  noble-minded  and  devoted 
Christian  and  patriot  in  very  opprobrious 
terms,  as  4  a  sour-minded  Puritan,  recognis* 
ing  no  truth  save  in  his  own  interpretation 
of  the  written  Word,'  Ac  .,  &c.  But  Strype, 
at  least,  cannot  be  called  4  a  sour-minded  Pu- 
ritan.' Let  ns  then  revert  to  his  testimony 
in  reference  to  precisely  the  same  period. 
In  his  4  Annals  of  the  Reformation'  *  he 
makes  the  following  statement  We  bor- 
row Dr.  Rees's  summary : — 

*  Dr.  William  Hughes,  Bishop  of  St  Asaph, 
was  accused,  in  the  year  1587,  the  year  before 
the  publication  of  Penry's  44  Exhortation,"  of 
misgoverning  his  diocese  and  of  tolerating  the 
most  disgraceful  abuses.  When  the  case  was 
inquired  into,  it  was  found  that  the  Bishop 
himself  held  sixteen  rich  livings  in 
dnm  ;  that  most  of  the  great  livings  were  in 
possession  of  persons  who  lived  out  of  the 
country  ;  that  one  person  who  held  two  of  the 
greatest  livings  in  the  diocese  boarded  in  an 
alehouse ;  %nd  that  only  three  preachers  resid- 
ed upon  their  livings  viz.,  Dr.  David  Powell,  of 
Ruabon ;  Dr.  William  Morgan,  of  Llanrhaidr- 
yn-Mochnat  the  translator  of  the  Bible;  and 
the  parson  of  Llanvechan,  an  aged  man,  about 
eighty  years  old.' 

.  We  will  now  follow  the  history  of  the 
Welsh  Church  into  the  reign  of  James  I. 
At  that  time,  there  lived  and  laboured  in 
Wales  a  very  remarkable  man,  the  Rev.  Reea 
Pritcbard,  Vicar  of  Llandovery,  in  Carmar- 
thenshire, tho  author  of  a  work  which  has 
had  a  larger  circulation  in  the  Principality 
than  any  book  except  the  Bible.  It  is  en- 
titled 4  Canwyll  y  Cymry,'  or,  4  The  Welsh- 
man's Candle/  a  aeries  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious poems,  most  simplo  in  their  language, 
and  even  slovenly  in  their  metrical  composi- 
tion, but  full  of  poetry  and  feeling,  and 
thoroughly  saturated  with  evangelical  truth. 
He  flourished  between  the  years  1616  and 
1644.  John  Penry,  in  his  most  vehement 
remonstrances,  does  not  employ  stronger 
language  to  portray  the  utter  ignorance,  irre- 
ligion,  and  immorality  in  which  the  people 
were  sunk,  than  does  this  excellent  clergy- 
man.   But  what  we  have  specially  to  do 


*  Vol.  iv.,  pp.  99S-4 ;  and  Appendix  to  vol.  iv., 
I  p.  63. 
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with  now  is  the  testimony  he  bears  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  Church,  a  testimony  all  the 
more  unimpeachable,  as  he  continued  through 
life  a  member  and  a  minister  of  that  Church. 
In  one  of  his  poems,  after  describing  all 
classes  as  wholly  given  up  to  every  species  of 
depravity,  he  adds  that  the  clergy  were 
asleep,  leaving  the  people  to  wallow  in  their 
pins,  and  to  live  as  they  liked,  unwarned  and 
unrebuked.*  In  another  poem,  he  puts  the 
clergy  at  the  head  of  various  classes,  whom 
he  enumerates,  who  were  *  contending  with 
each  other,  which  of  them  should  inost 
daringly  affront  the  Most  High.'  There  is 
evidence  still  more  conclusive,  if  possible,  in 
the  reports  presented  to  the  King  by  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  between  the  years  1(533  aud 
1038,  which  arc  still  extant  among  the  Lam- 
beth MSS.  This  bigoted  prelate  had,  it 
seems,  in  those  years,  been  specially  instigat- 
ing the  Bishops  of  St.  David's  aud  Llandaff 
to  persecute  without  mercy  those  in  their 
dioceses  who  were  guilty  of  4  inconformitv 
that  is  who  refused  to  read  4  The  Book  "of 
Sport*,'  and  other  similar  obligations  which 
were  laid  on  the  consciences  of  the  clergy. 
After  commemorating  the  success  with 
which  the  liishop  of  St  David's  had  silenced 
one  Roberts,  a  lecturer,  for  inconformitv,  and 
reduced  three  or  fonr  others  to  submission, 
he  adds :  4 He  complains  much,  and  surely 
with  cause  enough,  that  there  are  few  minis- 
ters in  those  poor  and  remote  £aces  that 
are  able  to  preach  aud  instruct  the  people.' 
And  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  tells  Laud  that 
'they  were  not  anywhere  troubled  with  iu- 
couformity  :  but  that  he  heartily  wished  that 
they  might  as  well  be  acquainted  with  su- 
perstition and  pmfaneness.' 

In  the  year  10M,  there  was  published  a 
translation  in  the  Welsh  language  of  the  once 
celebrated  4  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity.' 
This  translation  was  by  the  Rev.  John  Ed- 
wards, ofie  of  the  clergy  ejected  by  the  Par- 
liamentary Commission  appointed  under  the 
Commonwealth.  In  the  preface,  he  deplores 
the  neglect  into  which  the  Welsh  language 
had  fallen,  and  declares  that,  'among  the 
Church  clergy  (y  Dyscawdwyr  Eglwysig), 
scarcely  one  in  fifteen  knew  how  to  read 
and  write  Welsh.'  The  reader  will  observe 
that  we  are  following  our  chain  of  evidence 
link  by  link.  In  1677,  a  work  was  published 
in  Welsh  entitled  'Carwr  y  Cvmry,'  that  l\ 
'  The  Welshman's  Friend ;  an  Exhortation  to 
his  dear  countrymen  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
and  their  own  souls,  to  search  the  Scriptures 


•  '  Mne  tlv  tF<iri»i<l  hwynUu'n  rysgu, 
Ac  yn  gauo'r  bwbnl  becho. 
Ac  i  fvw  y  nxxld  y  my  anon 
Heb  n»  chervild  na  cbyngborion.' 
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according  to  Christ's  command,  John  v.  39." 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  x 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Oliver  Thomas. 
The  introduction  is  in  the  form  of  an  came*.! 
and  affectionate  address  to  4  Welsh  Church- 
men.'   In  this  ho  says: — 

4  Often  does  sorrow  beyond  measure  strike 
my  heart  in  observing  and  reflecting  upon  the 
great  deficiency  and  the  utter  neglect  which 
prevails  among  us  Welsh  Churchmen,  in  taking 
pains  to  teach  our  flocks  conscientiously, 
through  our  not  giving  ourselves  with  full  pur- 
pose of  heart  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doe- 
trine.  We  are  ourselves,  many  of  us,  unskil- 
ful in  the  word  of  righteousness,  and  therefore 
incompetent  to  direct  others.  ....  Yea,  ray 
dear  brethren,  give  me  permission  to  say,  what 
it  pains  me  to  he  obliged  to  say.  that  in  each 
of  the  Welsh  bishoprics  forty  or  sixty  churche* 
may  be  found  without  anyone  in  them  on  Sun- 
days, even  in  the  middle  of  summer,  when  the 
roads  are  driest,  and  the  weather  finest** 

We  have  brought  our  chain,  of  testimo- 
nies dowu  to  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
ceutury.  But  from  that  time  to  our  owu 
they  are  still  more  abundant. 

In  1721  was  published,  4  A  View  of  the 
State  of  Religion  in  the  Diocese  of  St,  Da- 
vid's, about  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,'  by  Dr.  Erasmus  Saunders.  It 
contains  a  most  deplorable  picture  of  the 
condition  of  tho  Church,  as  regards  l»oth  its 
material  and  spiritual  interests.  lie  de- 
scribes some  churches  as  totally  decayed; 
they 

4  do  only  serve  for  the  solitary  habitations  of 
owls  and  jackdaws;  such  are  St  Daniel's. 
Castclhan,  Kilvawyr,  Mountain,  Capel  Col- 
man,  and  others  in  Pembrokeshire ;  Mount 
Llcchryd,  in  Cardiganshire ;  Aberllynog.  in 
Breconshire :  Nclso,  in  Gower,  Glamorgan- 
shire, and  others  in  Carmarthenshire.  And  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  as  there  are  districts  of 
land,  so  there  were  originally  just  endowment 
of  tythes  that  did  lielong  to  all  those  several 
churches;  hut  whatever  they  were,  they  arc 
now  alienated,  the  churches,  most  of  them, 
demolished,  the  use  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended almost  forgotten,  unless  it  be  at  Llany- 
brec,  where,  I  am  told,  the  impropriotor  or  his 
tenant  has  let  that  church  unto  the  neighttour- 
ing  Dissenters,  who  are  very  free  to  rent  it  for 
the  desirable  opportunity  and  pleasure  of  turn- 
ing a  church  into  a  conventicle  '—(pp.       4.  > 

4  As  the  Christian  service  is  thus  totally  dis- 
used in  some  places,  there  are  other  some  that 
may  be  said  to  be  but  half  served,  there  being 
several  churches  where  we  are  but  rarely,  if  at 
all,  to  meet  with  preaching,  catechising,  or  ad- 
ministering of  the  Holy  Communion.  I n  others 
the  service  of  the  prayers  is  but  partly  rea«i 
and  that  perhaps  but  once  a  mouth,  or  once  in 
a  quarter  of  a  year  The  stipend*  are  m> 


•  '  Llyfryddiaeth  y  Cymry,'  p.  211. 
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small,  that  a  poor  curate  must  sometimes  sub- 
mit to  servo  three  or  four  churches  for  £10  or 
£12  a-year.' 

He  then  refers,  though  with  great  for- 
bearance and  tenderness,  to  the  low  type  of 
character  which  such  a  state  of  things  pro- 
duced among  the  clergy ;  and  then  exclaims, 
sorrowfully,  'Such  is  tho  faint  shadow  that 
remains  among  us  of  the  public  service  of 
religion ! ' 

'And  now,*  continues  the  author,  'what 
Christian  knowledge,  what  sense  of  piety,  what 
value  for  religion  are  we  reasonably  to  hope  for 
in  a  country  thus  abandoned,  and  either  desti- 
tute of  churches  to  go  to,  or  of  ministers  to 
supply  them,  or  both  ?  Or  how  can  it  well 
consist  with  equity  and  conscience  to  com- 
plain of  the  ignorance  and  errors  of  an  un- 
happy people  in  such  circumstances?  4  They 
arc  squeezed  to  the  utmost  to  pay  their 
tithes  and  what  is  called  the  church  dues 
(though,  (Jod  knows,  the  Church  is  to  expect 
little  from  it),  and,  at  the  same  time,  most 
miserably  deprived  of  those  bene  tits  of  religion 
which  the  payment  of  them  was  intended  to 
support,  and  delivered  up  to  ignorance  and 
barbarity,  which  must  be  the  certain  conse- 
quence of  driving  away  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, <.r  of  depressing  or  incapacitating  them 
for  their  duty '—{p.  26.). 

To  aggravate  the  evils  of  all  kinds  already 
sufficiently  rife  in  the  Welsh  Church,  the 
English  Government,  about  the  lieginningof 
the  eighteenth  century,  adopted  the  practice, 
which  it  has  continued  ever  since,  of  appoints 
ing  Englishmen  uttcrlv  ignorant  of  the  Welsh 
language  to  Welsh  bishoprics.*  And  the 
bishops,  following  the  example  thus  set  by 
those  acting  for  the  head  of  the  Church, 
innndated  the  Principality  with  English 
clergymen,  their  own  relatives  and  connec- 
tions, to  whom  all  the  highest  dignities  and 
the  richest  livings  were,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, assigned.  A  more  monstrous  abuse 
than  this  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  and  yet 
it  has  been  persevered  in  for  150  years  iu  the 
face  of  all  complaint  and  remonstrance,  and 
in  the  teeth  of  the  express  judgment  of  the 
Church  itself,  which  declares  in  its  26th 
Article  that  '  it  is  a  thing  plainly  repugnant 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  tho  custom  of 
the  primitive  Church,  to  have  public  prayer 
in  the  church,  or  to  miuistcr  the  sacraments 
in  a  tongue  not  undcrstanded  of  the  people.' 
We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  great 
prominence  should  be  henceforth  given  by 
the  friends  of  the  Church  to  this,  as  one  of 
the  causes,  if  not,  indeed,  the  solo  cause,  of 


*  Mr  Gladstone,  to  bin  (Treat  honoar,  ban  hud 
the  oiurniro  to  break  through  this  practice,  by 
bin  n-cf  lit  iipixiintm«ntnf  a  thorough  W< ' 
to  tin*  diocese  f)f  St.  Aenph. 


its  inefficiency  and  decay.  IIow  far  they  are 
justified  in  attaching  such  supreme  import- 
ance to  it  we  shall  consider  hereafter.  But  we 
shall  for  the  present  resume  our  series  of  tes- 
timonies to  the  matter  of  fact  Most  of  our 
readers  will  doubtless  have  heard  of  the  Rev. 
Griffith  Jones,  of  Llanddowror,  the  founder 
of  the  remarkable  circulating  schools,  which, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, rendered  such  inestimable  service  to 
the  peoplo  of  the  Principality.  We  cannot 
here  enter  upon  the  history  of  the  life  and 
labours  of  this  admirable  clergyman.  If  one 
man  could  have  saved  the  Church  in  Wales, 
he  would  have  saved  it.  But  as  Mr.  J  oh  ties 
has  remarked  with  great  sagacity — though 
he  does  not  appear  to  see  the  inevitable  in- 
ference to  bo  drawn  from  tho  remark — 4  it  is 
a  truth  but  too  well  sanctioned  by  expe- 
rience, that  a  few  pious  ministers  are  the 
weakness,  and  not  the  strength,  of  an  estab- 
lishment, when  tho  majority  of  its  minis- 
ters are  sunk  in  indifference  to  their  sacred 
duties.'  Our  object  now,  however,  is  merely 
to  cite  the  Rov.  Griffith  Jones  as  a  witness 
to  tho  condition  of  the  Church  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the 
year  1 749  he  published  a  letter  in"  Welsh,  on 
the  '  Duty  of  Catechising  Ignorant  Children 
aud  People.'  In  that  letter  be  observes  that 
the 

'  peasantry  cannot  understand  from  sentences 
of  deep  learning  in  sermons  the  Articles  of 
Faith  without  being  catechised  in  them,  which, 
at  present,  is  more  necessary,  because  there  is 
among  us  such  monstrosity  (anferthweh)  and 
such  evil  and  barefaced  craft  in  some  places, 
as  the  frequent  preaching  of  Enylith  to  the 
Wthh  people,  not  one  ^ot  more  edifying  or  less 
ridiculous  than  the  Latin  service  of  the  Papists 
in  France.  One  author  states  that  he  could 
not  help  rebuking  such  clergymen,  in  spite  of 
the  spleen  and  wrath  it  was  likely  to  bring  upon 
htm,  viz.,  the  lazy  vicars  and  rectors,  who  have 
led  a  careless  life  from  their  youth,  and  have 
set  their  mind  on  keeping  company,  and  going 
unsteadily  from  tavern  to  tavern,  and  not  mind- 
ing their  books  ;  in  consequence  of  which  they 
are  as  ignorant  of  their  mother  tongue  as  they 
are  of  <  I  reek  and  Hebrew,  and  therefore  read 
the  service  and  preach  in  English,  without  sense 
or  shame,  in  the  most  purely  Welsh  assemblies 
throughout  the  country.  Not  much  better,  if 
any,  are  those  who  patch  up  a  sermon  of  mixed 
language  and  iargon  sounds,  inconsonant,  dark, 
and  unintelligible,  to  the  great  scandal  and  dis- 
grace of  the  ministry,  and  to  the  grief,  dam- 
age, and  weariness  of  the  congregation.' 

There  is  one  other  eminent  Welsh  clergy- 
man whom  we  must  add  to  this  cloud  of 
witnesses  before  wc  *P£ak  of  the  rise  of  Me- 
thodism in  Wales.  The  Rev.  Evan  Evans, 
better  known,  perhaps,  by  his  Bardic  name, 
Ieuan  Brydydd  Hir,  was  a  man  of  learning 
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and  genius,  a  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Bishop  Percy  and  other  literati  of  that  age. 
He  was  especially  well  versed  in  ancient 
British  literature,  and  published  a  Latin  es- 
say, Dissertatio  de  Bardie,  containing  Latin 
translations  from  the  poems  of  Aneurin,  Ta- 
liesiti,  and  Llywarch  Hen.  In  1776,  be 
published  two  volumes  of  Welsh  sermons. 
To  the  first  volume  he  prefixed  a  dedica- 
tion to  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn  in  English,  and  an 
address  to  the  reader  in  Welsh,  in  both  of 
which  he  describes  in  bold  and  burning  lan- 
guage the  miserable  state  of  the  Church  in 
Wales  at  that  time.  Here  is  one  out  of 
many  extracts  we  might  have  given.  After 
complainiug  that  most  of  the  gentry  had 
'thrown  away  all  regard  for  religion  and 
morality,'  and  that  '  the  ignorance  and  im- 
morality of  the  lower  class  of  the  people  was 
pitiful,  owing  to  the  slothfulnoss  and  neglect 
of  many  of  the  clergy,'  he  thus  proceeds  : 

*  As  for  the  clergy,  such  of  them  as  still  en- 
joy tho  remaining  emoluments  of  the  Church 
might  do  some  good  in  their  generation  if  they 
were  so  disposed.  But  alas  I  so  little  has  been 
done  by  the  clergy  of  the  .Established  Church 
in  this  way,  that  there  is  hardly  a  book  or  a 
sermon  left  behind  by  any  of  them  to  testify 
their  fidelity  in  their  vocation,  for  almost  a 
hundred  years  past.  It  is  a  pity  they  should 
not  do  something  to  convince  the  world  that 
they  are  ministers  of  the  gospeL  And  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  most  of  them  are  so  scandalous- 
ly ignorant  of  the  language  in  which  they  are 
to  do  the  duties  of  their  function,  that  they  can 
do  very  little  to  the  edification  of  their  flocks. 
Those  who  enjoy  the  richest  benefices  in  the 
Church  are  most  deficient  in  this  respect, 
copying  herein  the  Church  of  Rome  very  faith- 
fully, and  leaving  their  sheep  to  perish.  And 
I  am  afraid  that  upon  this  and  other  accounts 
many  sincere  Christians  abhor  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Lord,  who  were  well  disposed  to  the  Church 
established.  And  such  abominations,  if  con- 
tinued, will  make  it  desolate! 

4  Now,  the  question  is  what  a  faithful  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  ought  to  do  in  such  danger- 
ous times  ?  I  am  very  sure  that  some  consci- 
entious ministers  of  the  gospel  have  suffered 
severely  of  late  years  under  these  lordly  and 
tyrannic  prelates.  The  number  of  such  dis- 
interested persons,  it  must  be  owned,  was 
small,  and  every  art  and  method  have  been 
used  to  discountenance  them.  If  what  I  here 
aver  be  doubted,  I  appeal  to  the  writings  of  the 
late  pious  and  truly  reverend  Mr.  Griffith 
Jones,  of  Llanddowror,  who  underwent  the 
scurrilities  of  a  venal  priest  hired  by  the  bish- 
ops to  bespatter  him,  though  he  was  by  the  spe- 
cial grace  of  God  without  any  stain  or  snot 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  clergy,  like 
Gchazi,  run  after  preferments,  and  have  left 
the  daughter  of  Zion  to  shift  for  herself.  And 
his  doom,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  is  likely  to  fol- 
low them  and  their  successors.' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  man  who  may  be 


called  the  father  of  Welsh  Methodism  was 
Mr.  Howell  Harris.  He  was,  and  continued 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  a  dutiful  son  of  the 
Church.  He  applied  for  ordination,  bat 
was  refused.  He  pressed  his  request  for  six 
years,  but  to  no  purpose.  4  Whorover  he  went,' 
we  quote  again  the  language  of  a  Welsh 
clergyman,  'as  a  simple  and  unoffending 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  either  in  the  South 
or  the  North,  he  was  denounced  by  the 
.  clergy  from  their  pulpits,  he  was  arrested  by 
the  magistrates,  and  persecuted  by  the  rab- 
ble.* Now  let  us  hear  his  own  account  of 
tho  reasons  which  induced  him  to  com- 
mence and  continuo  preaching  to  his  coun- 
trymen. He  describes  his  being  taken  be- 
fore the  magistrates  at  Monmouth,  for  the 
work  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  then  continues — 

4  After  this,  I  was  more  satisfied  than  ever 
that  my  mission  was  from  God,  especially  as  I 
had  so  often  applied  for  holy  orders,  and  was 
rejected  for  no  other  reason  than  my  preaching 
as  a  layman.    I  saw  both  from  Scripture  and 
the  practice  of  the  Church  that  the  preaching 
of  laymen  was  proper  in  times  of  necessity  ;  and 
I  thought  that  time  of  greater  necessity  could 
hardly  be  than  the  present,  when  the  whole 
country  lay  in  a  lukewarm  and  lifeless  condi- 
tion.   In  many  churches  there  was  no  sermon 
for  months  together;  in  some  placet  nothing 
but  a  learned  English  discourse  to  an  illite- 
rate Welsh  congregation  ;  and  where  an  intelli- 
gible sermon  was  prcachctl,  it  was  generally 
so  legal,  and  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  old 
covonant,  that  should  any  give  heod  to  it,  they 
could  never  be  led  thereby  to  Christ,  the  only 
way  to  God.    Seeing  these  things,  and  feeling 
the  love  of  Christ  in  my  heart,  I  could  not  re- 
frain from  going  about  to  propagate  the  gospel 
of  my  dear  Redeemer.'! 

The  second  great  name  in  connection 
with  the  rise  of  Methodism  in  Wales,  was 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Rowlands,  of  Llangeitho,  a 
man  whose  powers  as  a  preacher  are  de- 
scribed by  those  who  knew  both,  to  have 
surpassed  even  those  of  Whitfield.  The  ef- 
fect of  his  eloquence  among  his  countrymen 
was  extraordinary.  It  ran  like  a  stream  of 
electricity  through  the  nation,  kindling  into 
life  thousands  who  had  been  previously 
wrapped  in  spiritual  torpor.  Like  Howell 
Harris,  he  was  not  merely  content,  but  anxi- 
ous to  continue  his  ministrations  in  the 
Church.  *  But  he  was  cast  out  of  the  Church 
of  England,'  says  one  of  his  biographer*,  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle,  4  for  no  other  fault  than  ex- 
cess of  zeal'    And  what  was  the  condition  of 


•  « Justice  to  Wales :  Report  of  tho  Association 
of  Welsh  Clorjry  in  the  West  Riding  of  the 
County  of  York,'  p.  8. 

f  Morgan's  ■  Life  and  Times  of  H.  Harris,'  p. 
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the'  church,  from  which  this  over  zealous 
man  wa*  expelled  by  Episcopal  judgment  ? 
Mr.  Rylc  shall  answer.  'This  ejection  took 
place  at  a  time  when  scores  of  Welsh  cler- 
gymen were  shamefully  neglecting  their  du- 
ties, and  too  often  were  drunkards,  gamblers, 
and  sportsmen,  if  not  worse.'* 

The  inference  from  all  this  has  already 
been  drawn  for  us  by  a  candid  Churchman. 
Mr.  Johnea,  in  his  *  Essay  on  the  Causes  of 
Dissent  in  Wales/  says  that  he  is  irresistibly 
led  to  the  conclusion  4  that  before  the  rise 
of  Methodism  in  Wales  the  churches  were  as 
little  attended  by  the  great  mass  of  people  as 
they  are  now :  and  that  indifference  to  all 
religion  prevailed  as  widely  then  as  dissent 
in  the  present  day.'  Of  the  early  Methodists 
in  Wales,  as  indeed  of  the  early  Nonconform- 
ists, it  may  be  said  most  truly  that  they  did 
not  leave  the  Church  of  their  own  accord. 
Most  of  them  clung  to  it  with  a  most  touch- 
ing fidelity,  in  spite  of  incessant  persecution 
and  obloquy  from  those  within  its  pale,  and 
were  at  last  thrust  out  of  it,  for  no  offence 
but  the  excess  of  their  zeal  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual  improvement  of  their  countrymen. 
It  is  not  necessary  now  to  put  in  any  defence 
for  these  men  ;  for  it  has  become  the  fashion 
of  late  among  our  Church  friends  in  Wales, 
whilo  denouncing  modern  Nonconformity  as 
schismatic,  turbulent,  self-seeking,  and  other 
choice  epithets  with  which  we  are  so  familiar 
in  this  connection,  to  speak  with  great  ten- 
derness and  respect  of  the  founders  of  Welsh 
dissent,  and  especially  the  early  Methodists. 
Retaining,  of  course,  that  de  kaut  en  baa  air 
of  extreme  candour  and  condescension  which 
any  Churchman,  however  small,  thinks  it 
right  to  assume  when  referring  to  any  Dis- 
senter, however  illustrious  for  capacity  and 
service,  they  do  nevertheless  admit  that  the 
men  in  question  were  admirable  men,  full  of 
genuine  zeal  for  evangelical  truth  and  the 
salvation  of  souls.  Nor  do  they  scruple  to 
deplore  and  censure  the  perverse  policy  which 
persecuted  such  men  and  drove  them  from 
the  Church.  Nay,  in  sowie  cases,  clergymen 
have  even  become  their  admiring  and  eulo- 
gistic biographers.  But  this  is  the  old  thing 
over  agaiu.  '  Ye  build  the  tombs  of  the  pro- 
phet* and  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  the  right- 
eous, and  sav,  if  we  liad  been  in  the  days  of 
our  fathers,  we  would  not  have  been  parta- 
kers with  them  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets.' 
But  then,  unhappily,  by  displaying  the  same 
ftpirit  towards  the  successors  of  these  men, 
and  branding  them  with  the  same  epithets 
»f  contumely  and  reproach  as  their  fathers 
applied  to  their  fathers,  and  that  for  doing 

•  '  The  Christian  leaders  of  the  Laat  Cen- 
tury/ by  the  Rev.  J.  C  Ryle.  p.  192. 
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precisely  the  same  work,  they  are  witnesses 
unto  themselves  that  they  arc  the  genuine 
children  of  them  which  persecuted  the  pro- 
phets. 

Having  brought  our  review  down  to  the 
great  revival  of  religion  about  the  middle  of 
tho  last  century,  let  us  now  inquire  what  the 
Church  has  done  since  that  time  to  make  up 
for  centuries  of  gross  neglect  or  perfunctory 
service.  It  might  have  been  thought  that 
this  stirring  of  spiritual  life  in  the  country, 
through  other  agencies  than  its  own,  would 
have  roused  it,  were  it  from  no  better  mo- 
tive than  that  of  jealous  emulation,  to  make 
some  effort  to  retain  or  recover  its  influence 
over  the  population.  And  this,  indeed,  has 
been  the  case  to  some  extent  within  the  last 
auarter  of  a  century.  But  for  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  after  the  appearance  of  Harris 
and  Rowlands,  during  which  all  bodies  of 
Dissenters  were  labouring  incessantly  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  Principality,  the  Church 
was  settled  on  her  lees.  Her  rulers  not  only 
winked  at  for  their  own  profit,  but  actively 
maintained  and  promoted  the  existence  of 
abuses  as  audacious  and  monstrous  as  ever 
dishonoured  a  Christian  Church.  Her  cler- 
;y,  wholly  abandoned  to  themselves,  with 
ittle  or  no  episcopal  supervision  or  stimulus, 
were  content  with  enjoying  their  temporali- 
ties while  they  neglected  their  duties,  lead- 
ing lives  of  mere  worldly  ease,  and  some- 
times much  worse  Uvea  than  that.  If  any 
reader  should  imagine  we  are  indulging  in 
exaggerations,  we  can  refer  him  for  exube- 
rance of  proof  to  Mr.  Johnes'  most  able  and 
admirable  work,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  It  was  published  in  1 832,  and 
describes  the  state  of  things  then  in  actual 
existence.  The  solo  object  of  most  of  the 
alien  bishops  who  had  been  and  were  in  oc- 
cupation of  tho  Welsh  sees,  seemed  to  have 
been  to  provide  for  themselves  and  those  of 
their  own  households.  Never  was  episcopal 
nepotism  carried  to  so  daring  an  excess,  with 
this  peculiar  and  enormous  aggravation,  that 
4  in  Wales  every  relation  of  a  bishop  is  in 
language  a  foreigner ;  and  fyis  uncouth  at- 
tempts to  officiate  in  his  church  in  a  tongue 
unintelligible  to  himself,  can  be  felt  by  his 
congregation  as  nothing  better  than  a  pro- 
fanation of  the  worship  of  God.'*  As  a 
specimen  of  how  the  chief  pastors  of  the 
Welsh  Church  acted  in  this  matter,  wo  sub- 
join an  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1830,  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Hall,  afterwards  Lord  Llanover,  a 
gentleman  whose  name  and  memory  ought 
to  be  held  in  grateful  and  honourable  re- 
membrance in  the  Principality,  for  the  streu- 

*  '  Johnes,'  p.  03. 
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uous  efforts  he  made  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment to  remedy  many  flagrant  abuses  in  the 
educational  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  to  procure  something  like 
justice  for  Wales  : — 

•TV hat  he  complained  of  most  wag  the  un- 
bounded spirit  of  nepotism  which  seemed  to  take 
possession  of  some  of  these  English  Bishops  the 
moment  they  took  up  this  episcopal  power  in 
the  Principality.  He  found  that  in  the  diocese 
of  St.  Asaph  a  relation  of  the  late  bishop  held 
the  following:  preferments : — He  was  dean  and 
chancellor  of  the  diocese,  with  the  deanery 
house,  worth  about  £40  a  year ;  parish  of  Huel- 
lan,  £1,500;  St  Asaph,  £426;  Llan  Nevydd, 
£aoo;  Llanvair,  £220 ;  Darowain,  £120;  Chan- 
cellorship, from  fees,  £400 ; — making  £3,006. 
Besides  all  this,  he  was  lessee  of  Llandcgcle 
and  Llanasaph.  worth  £600,  and  this  all  exclu- 
sive of  the  rectory  of  Cradley,  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford,  £1,200 ;  vicarage  of  Bromyard,  £600 ; 
prebend  of  Hereford,  £50;  portion  of  Brom- 
yard, £50  at  present,  but  it  is  expected  on  the 
death  of  an  old  life  that  this  preferment  will 
be  worth  £1,400.  Thus  he  had  no  less  than 
eleven  sourcas  of  emolument,  producing  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  a-year.  It  appears  also 
that  his  brother  had  about  £3,000  a-year,  and 
the  total  enjoyed  by  relations  of  the  late  bishop 
of  the  diocese  alone,  amounts  to  between  seven 
and  eight  thousand.  But  it  appeared,  moreover, 
that  tho  amount  enjoyed  by  the  bishop,  and  the 
relations  of  the  former  bishops  alone,  amounts 
to  £23,679,  and  exceeds  the  whole  amount  en- 
joyed, by  all  the  other  resident  and  native 
clergy  put  together.1 

To  what  unseemly  consequences  the  ap- 
pointment of  Euglish  clergymen  to  Welsh 
incumbencies  must  have  led,  our  readers  may 
conceive  by  imagining  a  number  of  French- 
men installed  in  livings  in  England,  and  at- 
tempting to  perform  the  service  in  the  English 
language.  Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the 
ludicrous  scenes  often  witnessed  in  Welsh 
churches.  They  are  taken  from  a  speech 
delivered  in  1852  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes, 
a  very  able  clergyman,  a  native  of  the  Prin- 
cipality, but  residing  then  at  Meltham  : — 

'  The  mistakes,'  he  says,  '  that  are  made  by 
Anglo-Welsh  clergymen,  both  in  the  reading- 
desk  and  pulpit,  are  nearly  as  many  as  the 
words  in  a  Welsh  glossary.  Some  of  these 
mistakes  are  of  an  absurd  and  revolting  charac- 
ter, and  subversive  of  that  due  solemnity  which 
should  be  observed  in  the  house  of  God.  Yea, 
the  meaning  of  different  words  and  sentences 
of  Scripture  is  often  painfully  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  those  mistakes. ' 

Before  citing  these  specimens,  we  may 
premise  that  if  any  of  our  readers  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  Welsh  language,  they 
will  immediately  perceive  how  probable  it  is 
that  the  blunders  described  should  have  been 
committed  by  an  Englishman  trying  to  read 


Welsh,  or  rather,  how  next  to  impossible  it 
is  that  he  should  not  have  committed  some 
of  them. 

4  Bishop  Burgess,  in  pronouncing  the  blessing 
in  Welsh,  used  to  say,  "The  peace  of  God 
which  passeth  all  vengeance."  "  Tangnefedd 
Duw  yr  hwn  sydd  uwchlaw  pob  </«»/." 

4  A  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Lewis  preach- 
ed at  Chapel  Colman,  and  while  speaking  of 
man's  depravity,  said,  "  Every  man  is  exceed- 
ingly tall  by  nature."  "  Y  mae  pob  dyn  yn 
dal  iawn  wrth  natur."  He  meant  to  say  blind 
— yn  ddall.  The  little  men  in  the  congregation 
looked  at  each  other  with  great  astonishment, 
and  seemed  to  question  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment I  was  present  at  the  time,  and  heard 
this  as  well  as  other  mistakes, 

'The  same  clergyman,  while  officiating  tt 
Llandygwydd,  committed  the  following  blun- 
der : — He  made  "Hail,  King  of  the  Jews,"  to 
mean  44  An  old  cote  of  strain  King  of  Ireland" 
44  Hen  fuwch  wcllt,  Brcnhin  yr  Ywerddon." 

4  Another,  reading  the  words,  44  These  thing? 
are  good  and  profitable  unto  men,"  gave  them 
this  meaning,  44  These  graves  are  good  and 
wordly  to  men."  44 1  beddau  hin  si  da  a  bydol 
i  dinion." 

4 Another  Anglo-Welsh  clergyman,  in  his 
sermon  quoting  the  words,  44  but  the  righteous 
into  life  eternal,"  gave  them  the  following  sense, 
44  but  to  some  chickens  the  food  of  the  geese" 
— 44  ond  i  rai  cywion  f wyd  y  gwyddau." 

4  A.  B.  officiating  at         and  reading  the 

words,  44  let  us  here  make  three  tabernacles," 
was  understood  to  say,  14  let  us  here  make 
three  pant,  one  for  thee,  one  for  Moses,  and 
one  for  Elias."  44  G  wnawn  y ma  dair  padell* 

4  A  clergyman  in  the  county  of  Pembroke, 
while  reading  the  funeral  service,  made  it  to 
say,  44  it  is  sown  the  body  of  a  beast"  44  Efe  a 
hoir  yn  gorph  anifail." 

4  A  late  dean  in  North  Wales,  in 
the  following  beautiful  lines, 

44  Ymddyrcha  o  Dduw'r  nef  uwch  ben, 
Daear  ac  wybren  hefyd," 

44  Be  thou  exalted,  O  God  of  heaven,  abovo  the 
earth  and  firmament,"  gave  them  the  following 
interpretation  : — 

44  Arise  O  Goil  ahote  the  head 
Of  tteo  hens  and,  the  crows  egg  also." 

14  Ymddyrcha  o  Dduw'r  nef  uwch  ban 
J)wy  tar  ac  icy  bran  hefyd." 

4  Another  dean,  addressing  his  work-people 
at  their  drinkings,  said,  44 port  yr  ydych  etto," 
44 you  are  still  grazing."  His  work-people  not 
perceiving  that  the  blunder  was  unintentional, 
thought  their  master  treated  them  as  brute 
beasts,  and  were  much  offended. 

4  Another  clergyman  reading  that  part  of  the 
44  Venite,"  44  In  his  hand  are  all  the  corners  of 
the  earth,"  said,  44  In  his  hand  are  all  th« 
afflictions  of  the  earth,"  44  gortbyrmderaur 
ddaear." 

4  A  clergyman  reading,  44  The  whole  head  is 
sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint"  «"*s  under- 
stood to  say,  41  the  back  ptrts  are  sick,  and  the 
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middle  of  the  bach  faint"    "  Y  pen  ol  sy 
glwyfus  a'r  hoi  ganol  yn  Utg." 

'Another  reading,  "The  crooked  shall  be 
made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain," 
*'  A'r  gwyrgeiroion  a  wneir  yn  uniawn,  a'r 
getrwon  yn  ffyrdd  gwastad,"  road  it  thus,  "  The 
crooked  men  shall  be  made  atraight,  and  the 
rough  men,  smooth  ways ;"  leaving  the  women, 
I  suppose,  still  crooked  and  rough.' 

But  while  admitting,  as  who  could  hesitate 
to  admit,  that  the  practice  so  long  followed 
of  npjiointing  Englishmen  to  all  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  offices  in  Wales,  could  not  fail 
to  affect  most  injuriously  the  interests  of  the 
Welsh  Church,  we  must  utterly  demur,  as 
we  have  already  intimated,  to  the  exagge- 
rated influence  ascribed  by  the  modern  de- 
fenders of  the  Church  to  this  circumstance,  as 
though  it  were  the  sole  cause  of  its  inefficiency. 
For  let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the 
matter.    The  period  to  which  the  advocates 
of  this  theory  aire  fond  of  reverting,  as  con- 
stituting the  ideal  era  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Wales,  when  it  was  governed 
principally  by  native  prelates,  is,  speaking  in 
general  terms,  the  interval  between  the  ac- 
cession of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  or  to  take  the  precise 
dates,  adopted  by  those  among  them  who 
have  most  carefully  investigated  the  subject, 
from  the  years  1558  to  1715.   They  specify 
the  names  of  twenty-four  Welshmen  elevated 
to  Welsh  sees  during  these  257  years.  But 
what  was  donc'by  these  Cymric  bishops  for 
the  spiritual  good  of  the  Principality  ?  Mr. 
Johnes,  whoso  work  is  the  great  repertory  of 
information  on  all  matters  connected  with  this 
subject,  mentions  three  out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber who  seem  to  have  dist  inguished  themselves 
by  some  service  rendered  to  their  country. 
First,  Bishop  Morgan,  who  translated  the 
Bible  into  the  Welsh  language ;  but  he  did 
this  not  as  bishop,  but  as  the  vicar  of  a 
small  country  parish  in  Denbighshire,  and 
he   undertook  tho  work  precisely  because 
it  3«d    been    neglected    by    tho  Welsh 
prelates  to  whom  it  had  been  entrusted. 
Second,  Bishop  Barry,  who  brought  out  a 
new  edition  of  the  Bible  for  use  in  the  church- 
es.   Third,  Bishop  Owen,  who  succeeded 
U»  tho  diocese  of  St,  Asaph  iu  1629,  and  of 
whom  we  are  told  that  'he  began  first  by  his 
order  and  decrees,  to  establish  preaching  in 
Welsh  in  St.  Asaph  parish  church,  and  as  it 
is  supposed,  in  other  parish  churches,  in  his 
diocese.    He  rcpairea  his  cathedral  at  his 
own  cost,  and  set  up  a  new  organ  in  it — 
expressions  which  evidently  seem  to  imply, 
that  these  very  simple  and  obvious  duties  had 
been  neglected  by  his  predecessors,  though 
they  also  were  native  prelates.  We  have,  also, 
seen  a  general  statement  that  some  of  the 


others  established  and  endowed  schools  in 
particular  localities  in  Wales.    Of  most  of 
the  rest  we  know  nothing,  but  of  some  of 
them  we  know  something.    We  know  of 
Bishop  Hughes,  of  St.  Asaph,  that  he  held 
sixteen  rich  livings  in  cvmmendam,  and  left 
his  diocese  in  the  disgraceful  condition  already 
described  in  the  early  part  of  thisarticle.  We 
know  that  under  Bishop  Mcyrick,  of  Bangor, 
there  were,  by  his  own  acknowledgment, 
only  two  preachers  in  his  diocese :  and  that 
according  to  tho  testimony  of  Strype,  the 
grossest  scandals  were  openly  practised  by 
the  clergy.     We  know  that  the  four  native 
bishops,  who  by  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  of 
1563,  were  charged  with  translating  the 
Scriptures  into  Welsh,  so  neglected  their  duty 
as  that  even  the  churches  were  left  without 
Welsh  Bibles  for  twenty-five  years  after  that 
date.    We  know  that  for  seventy  years  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Reformation,  not  a  sin- 
gle edition  of  the  Bible  in  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage was  issued  for  the  use  of  the  people. 
We  know  that  from  1640  to  1690,  which 
forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vaunted 
era  of  Welsh  bishops,  Churchmen  published 
only  one  odition  of  the  Scriptures — a  large 
folio,  for  use  in  the  churches — while  during 
tho  same  interval  the  Nonconformists  pub- 
lished nine  editions.     We  know  that  the 
contributions  of  the  4  native  bishops  '  to  the 
moral  and  religious  literature  of  the  Cymry 
arc  conspicuous  by  their  absence.    We  have 
examined  with  some  care  Rowland's  'Cam- 
brian  Bibliography'     ('  Llyfryddiaeth  y 
Cymry),  containing  an  account  of  all  books 
published  in  the  Welsh  language  from  1546 
to  1800,  and,  between  the  years  1558  and 
1715,  tho  era  of  Welsh  bishops,  we  have 
failed  to  discover  a  single  work  written  in 
Welsh  or  translated  into  Welsh  by  any  one 
of  these  prelates,  except  'A  Letter  to  the 
Welsh,'    by   Bishop  I)avies,  introducing 
Salesbury's  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    Nor  is  there  any  proof  that  they 
helped  or  promoted  iu  any  important  degree 
the  publication  of  religious  books  in  the 
Welsh  language,  while  the  Nonconformists 
of  that  age  laboured  indefatigably  to  en- 
lighten the  people  through  the  press.  Even 
Vicar  Pritchard's  work,  'The  Welshman's 
Candle,'  left  by  him  in  manuscript,  and 
which,  next  to  the  Bible,  had  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  religious  character  of  the 
country,  was  published  by  the  care  and  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Stephen  Ilughcs,  a  Noncon- 
formist minister.    But  above  all,  we  know 
what  was  the  state  of  the  Church  and  the 
country  during,  and  at  the  end  of,  the  reign 
of  this  long  dynasty  of  Welsh  bishops.  It 
is  described  in  the  language  already  cited  of 
Strype,  and  Penry,  and  I'ritchard",  and  Ed- 
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ward",  and  Thomas,  and  Erasmus  Saunders, 
and  (Griffith  Jones,  and  Howell  Harris.  And 
we  beg  our  readers  specially  to  observe, 
that  all  the  witnesses  we  have  summoned  to 
depose  to  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
Welsh  Church  during  three  centuries  of  its 
history,  have  been  members  of  the  Church 
itself.  If  there  is  one  exception,  it  is 
that  of  John  Pcnry.  But  he  also  was  born 
in  the  Church,  and  baptized  in  the  Church, 
and  ordained  in  the  Church,  for  we  arc  told 
that  he  wa««  '  a  famous  preacher  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  he  had,  moreover,  the  honour 
of  being  persecuted,  imprisoned,  and  hung 
by  the  Church.  With  that  one  doubtful  ex- 
ception all  the  rest  lived  and  died  within  its 
pale.  We  might,  of  course,  have  added  a  large 
number  of  witnesses  from  tho  ranks  of  Non- 
conformity, whose  testimony,  we  believe, 
would  have  been  quite  as  trustworthy.  But 
we  have  preferred  omitting  whatever  might 
bo  thought  open  to  even  tho  suspicion  of 
sectarian  prejudice.  Let  us  remember, 
that  several  of  the  4  native  bishops'  lived 
several  years  into  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  if  they  had  exercis- 
ed so  blessed  an  influence  on  the  Church  and 
the  country  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  affirm, 
that  influence  could  not  have  suddenly  van- 
ished immediately  after  their  death.  Nemo 
repente  fuit  turpittimtiB  is  surely  as  applica- 
ble to  a  community  as  to  an  individual  And 
yet  we  know  by  the  confession  of  all  candid 
Churchmen,  that  when  Griffith  Jones  and 
Howell  Harris  began  their  labours — the 
former  in  1730,  and  the  latter  in  1735— the 
Welsh  Church  was  in  a  most  lamentable 
state  of  inefficiency  and  corruption. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  history  of  the 
Welsh  Church  is  only  a  crucial  illustration  of 
the  invariable  and  inevitable  evils  that  At- 
tend State  establishments  of  religion.  It  is 
true  that  in  its  case  these  evils  appear  in  a 
somewhat  aggravated  form,  from  the  attempt 
made  by  the  English  Government  to  treat 
Wales  as  a  conquered  country,  and  to  em- 
ploy the  Church  a*  an  agent  in  the  extinction 
of  its  language  and  nationality.  But  when 
the  life  of  a  Christian  Church  is  made  to 
depend  not  on  the  faith,  love,  and  liberality 
of  its  own  members,  and  the  presence  and 
blessing  of  its  Divine  Master,  but  upon  the 
protection  and  patronage  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  when,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  administration  of  its  affairs  falls 
into  the  hands  of  worldly  politicians,  who  use 
it  as  an  instrument  of  Suite,  what  can  be  ex- 
pected but  what  always  has  ensued,  that  its 
spiritual  life  should  wither,  until  those  who 
seek  real  religious  nourishment  from  its 
breasts  are  driven  in  sheer  desperation  to 
Keek  it  elsewhere  f 


Indeed,  it  is  curious  that  the  friends  of  the 
Welsh  Church,  while  enumerating  the  second- 
ary causes  which  have  led  to  her  ruin,  do  not 
find  their  way,  which  they  may  do  by  a 
single  step,  to  the  right  conclusion  as  to  thr 
primary  cause  from  which  all  the  other» 
spring.  Our  Church,  they  say,  has  suffered 
grievous  injustice  from  the  alienation  of  bur 
revenues,  from  the  appointment  of  unquali- 
fied persons  to  all  her  highest  offices,  from 
the  most  flagrantly  corrupt  use  of  patronage, 
from  the  neglect  of  native  talent,  from  laxi- 
ty of  godly  discipline.  But  who  has  alico 
ated  her  revenues  ?  The  State.  Who  ha* 
made  those  unfitting  appointments!  The 
State.  WTio  has  exercised  patronage  so  cor- 
ruptly? The  State  and  its  nominee*,  the 
bishops.  Who  has  overlooked  native  talent  f 
Again,  the  State  and  its  nominees.  Who  has 
neglected  to  enforce  godly  discipline  f  Still, 
the  State  and  its  nominees.  Yet,  when  it  i» 
proposed  to  strike  away  the  fetters  which 
bind  them  to  the  power  that  has  thus  mal- 
treated and  oppressed  them,  they  hug  their 
chains  with  frantic  vehemence,  and  even  o* 
them  as  weapons  with  which  to  assail  those 
who  would  fain  assist  in  their  liberation. 

But  let  us  now  inquire  into  tho  condition 
of  the  Church  in  our  own  day.  And  in  the 
phrase  4  our  own  day/  we  suppose  we  mar 
include  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  ^e 
have  previously  observed  that, "  for  a  long 
time  after  the  revival  of  religion  which  stim- 
ulated the  Dissenters  in  Wale's  to  such  extra 
ordinary  activity  in  providing  the  means  of 
religions  instruction  for  the  people,  the 
Church  continued  sunk  in  utter  apathy.  It 
is  impossible  to  find  a  more  conclusive  illus- 
tration of  this,  than  is  afforded  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  comparative  pr» 
gross  made  in  church  and  chapel  accommo- 
dation during  the  first  half  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. It  is  Founded  on  the  Census  Return* 
of  1851,  and  appears  in  Mr.  Richards'*  'Let- 
ters on  the  Social  and  Political  Condition  of 
Wales,'  where  it  is  cited  on  the  authority  <»f 
a  very  accomplished  statistician,  the  late  Mr 
Flint"  of  Leeds.  North  Wales,  in  1801. 
stood  thus  as  to  religious  accommodation  :— 


Church  of  England . 
All  others    .  . 

Total    .    .  . 


M»,216 
32,664 

131,880 


Htttiu* 

.  loo* 


In  the  fifty  years  following,  the  populatio" 
increased  from  25i',705  to  412,1  U,  or  6* 
per  cent  To  have  kept  up  the  ratio  of  sit- 
tings to  population  by  each  of  these  section* 
of  relijnonists,  the  former  should  have 
plied  62,605  sittings,  and  it  did  supply  !«, 
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614.  The  latter  ought  to  have  supplied 
20,576,  and  it  did  supply  217,028.  The 
Church  of  England  fell  short  of  its  duty 
73*5  per  cent,  and  all  other  denominations 
exceeded  it  950  per  cent  The  ratio  of  sit- 
tings to  population,  which,  in  1801,  was 
52 -1  per  cent  (5-9  less  than  the  proper  stan- 
dard, according  to  Mr.  Horace  Mann),  was, 
in  1851,  88-9 — that  is,  30  per  cent  above 
it 

South  Wales,  in  1801,  stood  thus:— 

Sitting*      Proportion  to  all 
Sitting*. 

Church  of  England  .  .  133,514  ...  CI -8 
All  others   82,448  .  .  .  88-2 

Total  ....  215,957  .  .   100  0 

The  population  increased  from  289,892 
to  593,607,  or  105-5  per  cent  The  quota  of 
sittings  required  of  the  Church  was  140,854 ; 
it  did  provide  15,204.  The  other  denomin- 
ations ought  to  have  provided  86,975;  they 
did  provide  270,6l6.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land fell  short  of  its  duty  80  per  ceut ;  the 
other  denominations  exceeded  it  211  per 
cent  The  ratio  of  sittings  to  population  in 
1801  was  74-7  per  cent,  and  in  1851,  84*5. 
Con  the  force  of  antithesis  go  further.* 

But  we  must  descend  a  little  more  into  de- 
tail, and  furnish  some  practical  illustrations, 
still  taken  from  the  testimony  of  Churchmen 
themselves,  a*  to  the  condition  of  their 
Church  in  Wales  in  these  modern  times.  In 
1849,  Sir  Benjamin  ilall  made  a  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commous,  in  which  he  describ- 
ed the  state  of  things  at  that  time,  especial- 
ly iu  the  diocese  of  St  David's.  He  spoke 
of  the  total  neglect  of  archidiaconal  visita- 
tions, of  the  small  number  of  services  per- 
formed in  the  diocese,  and  of  the  ruinous 
and  deserted  state  of  the  churches.  Here 
are  a  few  extracts  from  his  statement,  taken, 
we  believe,  from  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  Education  :— 

4  No.  1.  Kcmys  Hundred. — In  the  whole 
country  between  Fishguard  on  the  north,  and 
the  Precclly  mountain  on  the  south,  there  is  no 
day-school,  and  the  state  of  the  church  exem- 
plifies the  neglect  in  which  the  population  of 
the  parishes  are  left  The  churches  of  Llan- 
deilo  and  Maenchlogag  are  in  ruins.  In  that  of 
Morfyl  the  panes  of  the  chancel  window  were  all 
out  the  inside  of  the  church  wet,  as  if  just 
rinsed  with  water— indeed  it  had  been,  for  the 
afternoon  was  raining. 
4  No.  2.  llasguard.— School  held  in  the  church, 
where  the  master  and  four  little  children  were 
ensconced  in  the  chancel,  amidst  lumber,  round 
a  three-legged  grate  full  of  burning  sticks,  with- 
out funnel  or  chimney  for  the  smoke  to  escape; 


*  This  calculation  docs  not  include  Monmouth- 
shire. 


I  how  they  bore  it  I  cannot  tell.  There  had  been 
no  churchwarden  in  the  parish  for  the  last  ten 
years,  nor,  it  is  believed,  for  a  much  longer  pe- 
riod. 

4  No.  8.  Llanafan  Fechan. — Mr.  Rees,  farmer, 
who  lives  close  to  the  church,  informed  me  that 
divine  service  was  very  seldom  performed  here, 
unless  there  are  banns  to  publish,  a  wedding, 
or  a  f  uneraL 

1  No.  4.  Llandulais. — This  church  is  a  barn- 
like building  with  large  holes  in  the  roof,  evinc- 
ing every  symptom  of  neglect  and  discom- 
fort 

'No.  5.  Llanfihangel  Abcrgwessin.  — No  service 
performed  in  this  church  five  out  of  six  Sun- 
days for  want  of  a  congregation. 

4  No.  6.  Llanfihangel  Bryn  Pabuan. — Divine 
service  not  often  performed  here,  except  a  wed- 
J  ding  or  funeral  takes  place.  The  vicar  rides  by 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  but  seldom  lias  occasion 
to  alight  and  do  duty,  from  the  want  of  a  con- 
gregation. 

'No.  7.  Llanfair  tref  Helygon.— The  parish 
church  was  in  ruins  many  years  ago ;  the  old- 
est inhabitant  does  not  remember  it  stand- 
ing. 

4  No.  8.  Llandcgley. — The  clergyman  is  for- 
bidden to  have  his  horses  in  the  churchyard, 
but  he  puts  in  two  calves.  The  school  is  held 
in  the  church,  into  which  the  belfry  opens, 
which  is  open  to  the  churchyard.  Calves  are 
still  turned  into  the  churchyard,  and,  I  was 
told,  still  sleep  in  the  belfry. 

4  No.  9.  Llangybi,  four  miles  from  Llanbedr 
College,  has  neither  doors  nor  windows.  The 
sacrament  has  not  been  administered  for  ten 
years.  Service  seldom  performed  at  all.  Cows 
and  horses  walk  into  the  church  and  out  at 
pleasure. 

'No.  10.  Llanfihangel  Ar  Arth,  also  near 
Llanbedr. — Here  there  was  once  a  chapel  of 
ease ;  the  stones  of  its  ruins  have  now  disap- 
peared, though  a  yew-tree  marks  the  spot;  and 
the  baptismal  fotit  was  lately  seen  used  as  a 
pig-trough.  Yet  the  dissenters  have  five  chap- 
els, and  congregations  amounting  to  1^200. 

4  No.  1 1 .  Llandeilo  Abercy wyn.  —The  incum- 
bent is  occasionally  obliged  to  ring  the  church 
bell  himself ;  but  sometimes  the  congregation 
amounts  to  two  or  three  person?. 

4  No.  12. — In  another  parish  the  vicar  has 
been  in  the  Insolvent  Court ;  and  was  also  sus- 

{>ended  for  three  years  for  immorality,  but  al- 
owed  to  return.  He  has  only  a  congregation 
of  about  fifty,  whilst  the  dissenters  have  four 
chapels,  with  congregations  of  about  1,800. 

4  No.  13  Llandeilo  Fach. — No  Bervice  hero  for 
about  ten  years.  The  roof  has  fallen  down  for 
several  years  ;  but  fortunately,  there  is  a  dis- 
senting chapel,  with  a  congregation  of 
about  300. 

4  No.  15.  Llanddowror. — This  parish  is  a 
frightful  demonstration  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Church  in  Wales  by  the  present  system. 
About  eighty  years  ago  this  parish  was  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  a  native  Welshman,  the  ex- 
cellent and  eminent  Griffith  Jones,  renowned 
for  his  piety,  abilities,  an4  qualifications.  This 
church  had  then  500  communicants,  and  peo- 
ple came  many  miles  to  attend  the  service.  But 
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this  church  ha*  now  no  roof  to  its  chancel,  of  I 
which  it  has  been  destitute  several  years.  The  ; 
churchyard  has  neither  wall  nor  fence ;  sheep 
were  seen  standing  on  the  church  tower  some 
months  ago.  In  one  parish  the  curate  has  on- 
ly of  late  been  suspended,  of  whom  the  parish- 
ioners said  he  was  "so  bad  the  devil  would 
soon  be  ashamed  of  him."  The  vicar  had  not 
preached  in  this  parish  for  ten  years,  and  lives 
twenty  miles  off.  lie  has  had  the  care  of  the 
parish  since  1  Hi 2,  which  is  now  reduced  to  the 
above  deplorable  state,  though  formerly,  when 
n  othe  -  hands,  it  was  quoted  as  the  model  par- 
ish of  Wales.* 

Such  was  the*  aspect  of  the  Church  in  the 
diocese  of  St,  David's  only  twenty  years  ago; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  there  were  scores  of 
other  parishes  in  the  same  diocese  in  little 
better  condition  than  those  specified  in  the 
above  extracts. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  look  at  another  dio- 
cese. In  the  year  1850  a  vigorous  effort  was 
made  to  promote  church  extension  in  the 
diocese  of  Llandaff.  An  appeal  was  Issued 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  Archdeacon 
of  Llandaft'  to  the  Bishop,  stating  the  facts 
of  the  case,  which  were  these.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  two  Archdeaconries  of  Llandaff 
and  Monmouth  was  173,139.  There  was 
church-accommodation  for  only  1 7,440.  Let 
our  readers  socially  remark  this  fact  After 
having  been  in  possession  of  the  country  for 
three  hundred  \cars,  the  Established  Church 
in  that  part  of  Wales  did  not  pretend  to 
have  made  provision,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1850,  for  the  religious  instruction  of  more 
than  oue-tenth  of  the  vast  population  com- 
mitted to  her  care.  But,  did  the  people 
avail  themselves  of  her  ministrations  even  to 
that  extent  i  The  answer  is  at  hand.  Among 
others  to  whom  the  appeal  for  help  in  build- 
ing new  churches,  founded  on  the  above 
showing,  was  sent,  was  Sir  Benjamin  Hall. 
Before  responding  to  that  appeal,  Sir  Ben- 
jamin, who  was  intimately  conversant  with 
that  part  of  the  rountry,  and  who  had  his 
doubts  whether  more  church-accommoda- 
tion, scanty  as  it  was,  was  really  needed  for 
the  district,  instructed  competent  persons  to 
count  the  actual  numbers  who  attended  the 
churches  and  the  dissenting  chapels  in  forty 
of  the  parishes  of  the  diocese  on  a  given 
Sunday.  He  published  the  result  in  n  pam- 
phlet, in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Bishop, 
from  which  it  appeared  that,  while  the  sittings 
provided  in  the  churches  were  17,440,  the  j 
total  number  of  actual  attendants  at  the 
most  numerously-attended  serviee  on  Sundav, 
October  13th, 4  the  weather  being  particularly 
fine,'  was  7,229 ;  while  the  number  which 
attended  the  227  ^chapels  provided  by  the 
Nonconformists,  in  the  same  district,  amount- 
ed, on  the  same  day,  to  80,270.    *  From  the 


|  above  it  appears,'  says  the  writer  of  th» 
I  pamphlet,  'that  bo  far  from  the  eburehes 
being  too  small  to  hold  the  remnant  of 
Churchmen  which  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
])issenter»  have  not  wrested  from  us,  then 
is,  at  present,  room  for  9,591  persons  in  ad- 
dition to  those  who  now  atteud  the  diviiu 
service  of  the  Established  Church.' 

If  we  turn  to  one  of  the  North  Wall- 
dioceses,  that  of  Bangor,  it  would  seem  that 
even  now,  notwithstanding  the  energetic 
efforts  which  the  present  bishop  is  known  t" 
have  made  to  infuse  some  life  into  the 
church,  its  condition,  according  to  tin* 
knowledgment  of  its  own  friends,  is  suffi- 
ciently discouraging.  At  a  meeting  held  in 
Bangor  last  year,  the  bishop  in  the  chair,  a 
lay  churchman  said  tliat  Anglesev  has  seven- 
ty-nine parishes,  fifty -two  of  which  have  i>«> 
arsonagea.  The  seventy-nine  parishes  an. 
eld  by  forty  rectors ;  two  of  them  pow*« 
four  liviags  each,  eight  of  them  possess  three 
livings  each,  and  seventeen  two  each.  He 
said  that  the  desirable  thing  for  Anglesey 
was  the  residence  of  the  clergyman  ainon^ 
his  parishioners.  lie  declared  that  the 
church  there  was  now  'empty.'  Another  of 
the  sneakers,  Lord  Pcnrhvn,  acknowledged 
Unit  Dissent  had  prevented  Wales  from  Up- 
coming a  heathen  country.  At  a  clerical 
conference  held  in  the  same  city  in  August. 
1808,  also  under  the  presidency  of  the 
bishop,  the  Rev.  P.  C.  Ellis,  Llanfairfechaa. 
in  the  course,  we  are  told,  of  4  a  very  earnest 
address,'  made  these  remarks : — *  He  believed 
if  the  Church  of  Ireland  were  disestahlishe  i 
it  would  be  a  just  judgment  upon  the  clergv 
of  that  churc  h  for  their  shortcomings,  a.»i<i 
he  was  convinced  that  investigation  would 
show  that  the  clergy  of  the  church  in  tbi» 
country  had  fallen  as  far  short  of  their  duty 
as  their  brethren  in  Ireland.  He  trembled 
to  think  what  the  report  of  the  state  of  the 
Church  in  Wales  would  disclose,  as  he  be- 
lieved it*  position  was  worse  than  that  <  f 
the  Church  in  Ireland.  If  the  Church  in 
Ireland  were  to  go  down,  the  Church  i:i 
Wales  must  surely  follow.' 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  person* 
still  attached  to  the  Church  in  Wales,  there 
is  great  discrepancy  of  opinion.  Without 
pronouncing  dogmatically  on  the  subject,  we 
propose  to  furnish  our  readers  with  certain 
data,  which  may  ansist  them  in  drawing  their 
own  conclusions.  So  far  as  we  know,  th«" 
first,  and  we  believe  the  most  careful  attempt 
that  was  ever  made  to  procure  a  return  of 
the  ecclesiastical  statistic*  of  Wales,  wa*  in 
184*3,  bv  Mr.  Huirh  <>weu.  Honorary  Socre- 
tary  of  the  Cambrian  Educational  Sooirty,  a 
gentleman  to  whom  the  Principality  i*  in- 
debted for  many  valuable  services.  What 
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provoked  that  inquiry  was  this.  About  that 
time  the  National  Society  was  making  a 
strenuous  effort  t<»  over  Wales  with  day- 
Hchools,  wherein,  according  to  the  fundamen- 
tal regulations  of  that  Society,  'the  children 
were  to  be  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  the  liturgy  an<!  catechism  of  the  Church 
of  England,  such  -  struct ion  to  be  subject  to 
the  superintended  c  of  the  parochial  clergy- 
man '  the  children  to  be  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  service  in  the  pariah 
church ;'  '  the  masters  and  mistresses  to  be 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,'  &c. 
A  special  appeal  was  issued  on  behalf  of 
Wales  by  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  with  a  view 
*  to  raise  a  large  fund  '  to  establish  schools 
on  the  above  principles.  In  this  appeal,  the 
suggestion  4  to  adopt  a  broad  basis  in  which 
all  sects  could  unite,'  was  sternly  rejected. 
No  system  4  from  which  the  characteristic 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  were  ex- 
punged '  could  be  tolerated  for  an  instant 
To  show  how  utterly  unsuited  to  the  coun- 
try schools  of  this  description  must  prove  to 
be,  the  inquiry  of  which  we  speak  was  insti- 
tuted. Having  obtained,  through  means  of 
the  rclicviug  officers,  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  trustworthy  persons  in  about 
three-fourths  of  the  parishes  in  Wales,  Mr. 
Owen  addressed  a  circular  to  each  of  those 
persons,  requesting  a  return  of — 1.  The 
name  of  every  place  of  worship  in  his  dis- 
trict. 2.  The  name  of  the  denomination  to 
which  it  belonged.  3.  The  exact  number  of 
the  congregation  at  each  place  of  worship  on 
the  first  Sunday  after  the  receipt  of  the  cir- 
cular, in  the  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening. 
4.  The  exact  number  attending  the  Sunday- 
school  at  each  place,  morning  and  after- 
noon.* Returns  were  received  from  392 
parishes,  thirty  of  which  were  in  Anglesey, 
hfty-nirte  in  Carnarvonshire,  fifty-three  in 
Denbighshire,  seventeen  in  Flintshire,  twen- 
ty-three in  Merionethshire,  twenty-eight  in 
Montgomeryshire,  twenty-seven  in  Brecon- 
shire,  fifty -four  in  Cardiganshire,  forty  in 
Carmarthenshire,  eighteen  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, forty -three  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  ten 
in  Radnorshire.    The  population  of  these 


*  The  instructions  given  as  to  the  mode  of  col- 
lecting the  rot  urns  are  the.*e:  'In  order  to  fill 
tills  schedule  correctly,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
appoint  |M;nvins  in  whom  confidence  can  l>e 
placed,  to  count  every  congregation  and  school 
in  the  parish,  and  that  on  the  same  Sunday ;  not 
taking  one  place  on  one  Sunday  and  another 
place  on  another  Sunday.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  give  account  of  any  place  in  the  schedule 
that  is  not  within  the  limits  of  the  parish.  On 
the  other  side  of  thn  nchedule  let  all  the  persons 
who  have  been  engagt-d  in  counting  write  their 
names,  as  nn  attestation  or  the  correctness  of  the 
returns.' 


392  parishes  amouuted  to  131,000.  A*  the 
total  population  of  Wales,  not  including 
Monmouthshire,  was  then  only  911, 00:1,  that 
of  the  returned  parishes  contained  nearly 
one-half  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
country.  The  result  is  thus  .summarized  in 
a  pamphlet  published  soon  after  :— 

4  From  the  returns  it  appeared  that  the  num- 
ber attending  the  morning  services  of  dissenters 
were  79,694,  the  morning  service  of  the  church, 
only  18,128,  being  more  than  four  dissenters 
to  one  churchman ;  the  afternoon  services  of 
dissenters  were  attended  by  63,379,  those  of 
the  church  by  5,710,  or  about  seven  dissenters 
to  one  churchman.  The  evening  services  of 
the  church  were  attended  by  9,881*,  and  those 
of  dissenters  by  128,216,  or  twenty-two  dis- 
senters to  one  churchman.  The  average  atten- 
dance on  the  Sunday  was — 

Churchmen  11,242 

Dissenters  90,-1  15 


Total  average  attendance  .  101,657 

Hence  the  average  attendance  of  dissenters  as 
compared  with  churchmen  was  as  eight  to  one. 

1  The  actual  morning  attendance  at  dissent- 
ing Sunday-Schools  was  40,641,  at  the  church 
schools  8,396,  or  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  to 
one.  In  the  afternoon,  the  dissenters'  schools 
were  attended  by  57,243,  the  church  schools 
by  6,002,  or  more  than  nine  to  one,  giving  an 
average  proportion  of  eleven  to  one  in  favour 
of  dissenting  schools.' 

It  may  be  objected  that  as  there  were 
probably  many  churches  in  which  only  one 
service  was  held,  the  deduction,  from  the 
average  of  three  services,  may  be  unfair. 
Well,  let  it  be  noticed  that  the  maximum 
number  attending  the  churches  is  in  the 
morning,  when  it  amounts  to  18,128;  and 
that  the  maximum  number  attending  the 
dissenting  chapels  is  in  th©  evening,  when  it 
amounts  to  128,216  ;  hence  the  ratio  of  the 
maximum  attendance  at  dissenting  chapels 
(evening  service)  to  the  maximum  attendance 
at  the  churches  (morning  service)  is  seven  to 
one.  But  leaving  out  of  account  for  the 
moment  the  relative  proportions  of  Church 
and  Dissent,  as  indicated  by  these  returns, 
what  do  they  tell  us  of  the  absolute  number 
of  persons  attached  to  the  Church,  as  com- 
pared with  the  population  I  Instead  of 
taking  the  average  attendance  at  three  ser- 
vices, wo  will,  as  before,  take  the  number 
present  at  the  most  numerously  attended, 
namely,  the  morning  service ;  and  if  we  add 
to  that  number  one-fourth  to  represent  ab- 
sentees, we  shall  have  a  total  of  22,000  souls. 
This,  in  a  population  of  431,000,  would 
amount  to  rather  more  than  one  in  nineteen 
of  church-goers. 

But  let  us  now  turn  to  the  official  census 
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of  1851.  We  Lave  not  the  slightest  wish  to 
impeach  the  general  accuracy  of  the  facts 
and  figures  given  in  Mr.  Horace  Mann'6 
masterly  report.  But  the  condition  of 
Wales  is  very  peculiar,  and  the  general  rules 
laid  down  by  that  eminent  statistician  for 
classifying  and  formulating  the  immense 
mass  of  figures  with  which  he  had  to  deal, 
while  fair  enough,  no  doubt,  to  the  normal 
state  of  society  in  England,  may  not  have 
been  equally  applicable  to  a  country  in  so 
exceptional  a  state  as  Wales. 

That  a  serious  error  has  crept  in  some- 
where into  the  returns,  as  respects  the 
Principality,  is  obvious  from  this  one  fact 
The  number  of  sittings  provided  by  the 
Church  of  England  is  stated  to  be  301,807, 
and  the  number  of  the  worshipping  popula- 
tion of  the  same  church  on  the  31st  of 
March,  1851,  is  stated  to  be  138,719.  Now 
Mr.  Mann  shows  that  the  proportion  per 
cent,  of  attendants  to  sittings  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  throughout  all  England  and 
Wales,  is  only  thirty-three ;  whereas  by  the 
above  showing,  the  proportion  of  attendants 
to  sittings  in  Wales  alone  is  40  per  cent. 
We  venture  to  say,  that  no  man  competently 
acquainted  with  Wales,  knowing,  as  every 
snch  man  must  know,  the  miserably  meagre 
attendance  at  hundreds  of  churches  in  that 
country,  would  for  an  instant  believe  that 
the  churches  are  occupied  in  the  proportion 
of  40  per  cent  of  attendants  to  sittings. 
Let  us,  however,  take  the  figures  given  to  us 
in  the  census.  The  population  of  Wales, 
including  Monmouthshire,  in  1851,  was 
1,188,914.  The  total  number  of  places  of 
worship  was  4,006,  which  was  distributed 
thus  : — 

PLACES  OF  W0B8BIF. 

Of  the  places  of  worship — 

The  Established  Church  furnished  .  1,180 
Nonconformists      .      .     .      .  2,820 

4,006 

SITTINGS. 

Of  the  sittings  (including  estimates  for  defec- 
tive return) — 

Established  Church  furnished  801,897,  or 
80  per  cent 

Nonconformists  .  .  .  692,239,  or 
70  per  cent 

It  appears  thus,  that  the  Church  had  pro- 
vided sittings  for  only  25  per  cent  of  the 
population,  while  the  Nonconformists  had 
provided  sittings  for  nearly  59  per  cent 

But  how  about  attendance?  According 
to  Table  B.  of  the  Census  of  Religious  Wor- 
ship, the  greatest  number  by  very  far  of  at- 
tendants at  the  services  of  the  Established 
Church  on  the  Census  Sunday  was  in  the  I 


morning.  The  number  was  100,953.  If 
we  add  one-fourth  to  this  number  for  the 
absentees,  we  have  126,191,  which  repre- 
sents 10*6  per  cent,  not  quite  one  in  nine 
of  the  population. 

But  these  facts,  sufficiently  remarkable  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  give  really  but  an 
imperfect  impression  of  the  real  magnitude 
of  the  anomaly  which  exists  in  Wales.  An 
Established  Church  is  presumably  a  national 
Church,  and  rests  its  claim  to  being  estab- 
lished on  the  ground  of  its  being  national. 
Above  all,  it  ought  to  be  par  excellence  the 
poor  man's  Church,  as  some  of  the  friends 
of  the  English  Establishment  are  wont  to 
allege,  with  what  truth  we  pause  not  now  to 
inquire,  that  theirs  is.    But  in  Wales  the 
Church  is  not  only  not  national,  but  it  is 
anti-national;  and  the  whole  policy  of  its 
rulers  for  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
has  been  inspired  by  a  prejudice  as  stupid 
as  it  was  mean  against,  the  Welsh  nationali- 
ty and  language.    At  present,  of  the  small 
remnant  of  the  population  which  still  re- 
mains within  its  pale,  by  far  the  larger 
part  are  cither  English  immigrants  into 
Wales,  or  that  portion  of  the  Welsh  peo- 
ple which  have  become  Anglified  in  their 
feelings  and  tastes;  and  instead  of  being  the 
poor  man's  Church,  that  of  Wales  is  em- 
phatically and  almost  exclusively  the  rich 
man's  Church.    There  are  scores,  we  might 
safely  say  hundreds  of  churches,  in  which* 
if  the  clergyman's  family  and  the  squire's  ' 
family,  and  their  few  dependents  and  para- 
sites were  removed,  there  would  be  abso- 
lutely no  congregation  at  all. 

Mr.  Gladstone  lamented,  as  members  of 
the  Welsh  Church  also  sometimes  profess 
to  lament,  the  want  of  accurate  and  trust- 
worthy information  as  to  the  real  facts  of 
the  case  as  regards  the  several  religious 
opinions  in  Wales.  But  whose  fault  is  that  i 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever,  in  a 
small  country  like  Wales,  in  obtaining  per- 
fectly accurate  information  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  adherents  to  the  church,  if  that  body 
were  to  follow  the  example  of*  the  principal 
Nonconformist  denominations  in  the  Princi- 
pality, who  collect  and  publish  periodically 
statistical  returns  of  the  members  of  their 
churches,  and  the  attendants  at  public  wor- 
ship. But  the  clergy  of  the  establishment, 
clinging  tenaciously  in  the  face  of  notorious 
facts  to  the  fond  fancy  that  theirs  is  the  na- 
tional church,  however  small  a  fragment  of 
the  nation  really  belongs  to  it,  decline  to 
give  us  the  number  either  of  their  communi- 
cants or  of  those  who  habitually  frequent 
their  churches.  We  are  driven  therefore  to 
look  for  such  incidental  indications  of  the 
real  state  of  the  case  as  may  come  within 
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our  reach.  Some  of  these,  however,  are 
•  very  significant.  In  the  National  Society's 
report  for  1866-7  there  is  a  return  given  of 
the  number  of  persons  attending  Church 
Sunday  Schools  in  Wales.  They  amounted 
to  49,358,  or  4  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
The  number  found  in  Dissenting  Sunday 
Schools,  according  to  the  printed  year  books 
of  the  various  denominations  on  the  same 
year,  was  351,128,  or  29  per  cent  of  the 
population,  thus  showing  the  Church  Sunday 
scholars  to  be  one-eighth  of  the  entire  num- 
ber. These  returns  are  all  the  more  valuable, 
because  in  Wales  it  is  not  the  children  mere- 
ly that  attend  the  Sunday  schools,  but  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  adult  population 
also. 

Very  striking  revelations  have  been  made, 
likewise,  in  connection  with  Dav  Schools  in 
Wales,  tending  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
actual  and  comparative  strength  of  the 
church.  When  the  committee  of  Council 
on  Education  began  to  make  grants  for  the 
erection  of  schools,  there  was  a  great  rush 
of  applicants  from  the  friends  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Wales.  They  had  many 
advantages  in  their  favour  for  undertaking 
the  work  of  establishing  Day  Schools.  They 
had  nearly  the  whole  land  and  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  their 
possession.  As  they  drew  the  means  for  the 
support  of  their  clergy,  the  fabrics  of  the 
church,  and  public  worship— which  the  Dis- 
senters had  to  provide  out  of  their  own  pockets 
— from  the  national  endowments,  they  had  all 
their  resources  at  liberty  to  devote  to  the  work 
of  education.  The  administrators  of  the  na- 
tional fund  were  their  partial  friends,  and 
dispensed  it  with  a  lavish  profusion,  with 
little  or  no  inquiry  into  the  fitness  of  those 
who  applied,  to  direct  and  control  the  educa- 
tion of  such  a  population 'as  that  of  Wales. 
The  National  Society,  as  already  shown, 
made  an  appeal,  which  was  liberally  respond- 
ed to,  for  a  special  fund  in  which  the  co- 
operation of  England  was  solicited,  to  pro- 
mote '  the  education  of  our  fellow-country- 
men throughout  Wales  in  the  principles  of 
our  common  church/  Our  friends  of  the 
Establishment,  moreover,  were  restrained  by 
no  scruple  whatever  from  receiving  public 
money  to  any  extent  for  teaching  their  own 
peculiar  tenet*  in  day  schools,  while  the 
Dissenters  conscientiously  refused  the  proffer- 
ed grants  of  Government  aid  for  religious 
instruction.  This  sudden  access  of  educa- 
tional zeal  sprang  avowedly  in  great  part 
from  proselyting  motives.  The  Bishop  of 
St.  David's,  in  ono  of  his  early  charges,  ad- 
verting to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
Principality,  confessed  that  the  existing 
generation  was  hopelessly  alienated  from 


the  church,  but  that  the  next  could  and 
must  be  recovered  by  attending  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young.  The  resnlt  of  this 
effort  was  that  State-aided  Church  schools 
sprang  up  in  all  the  larger  towns  and  villages,  * 
and  in  many  remote  hamlets,  and  that  often 
in  places  where  there  were  not  half-a-dozen 
church  children.*  In  these  schools  the 
principles  of  the  National  Society  were 
rigidly  enforced.  AH  the  children  were 
taught  the  Church  catechism,  and  obliged 
to  attend  church  on  Sundays.  Hut  State- 
aided  schools  were  liable  to  inspection,  and 
the  inspectors  had  to  present  their  reports 
to  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  these 
were  laid  before  Parliament  and  the  public. 
It  was  not  possible,  therefore,  in  reporting 
on  the  state  of  education  in  Wales,  wholly 
to  conceal  the  fact,  that  an  enormous  ma- 
jority of  the  people  held  religious  views  dif- 
ferent from  those  held  by  the  class  who  in  , 
many  places  had  undertaken  to  direct  their 
education.  This  has  often  come  out  in  the 
reports  of  even  Church  of  England  Inspec- 
tors. Thus  the  Rev.  Longueville  Jones,  who 
was  inspector  of  Church  schools  in  WaleB 
in  1854,  says: — *  The  number  of  children 
in  Welsh  schools  whose  parents  belong  to 
the  Church  is  so  very  small,  that  it  requires 
great  experience  and  delicacy  of  feeling  to 
treat  their  young  minds  as  they  should  be.'f 
As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  this  gentleman  had  to  contend,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  statistics  he 
gives  of  one  school  under  his  inspection,  in 
which  out  of  107  children,  only  five  were  of 
parents  belonging  to  the  Church,  whilst  in 
the  following  year  the  same  school  contained 
144  children,  of  whom  two  only  were  of 
church-going  parents.  To  come  down  to  a 
later  period  in  the  report  of  the  Rev.  S. 
Pryce,  Inspector  of  Church  of  England 
Schools  for  Mid- Wales,  for  1868,  we  find 
the  following  admission  : — *  The  number  of 
children  attending  the  Welsh  country  schools 
I  visit,  is  great  beyond  all  proportion  when 
compared  with  the  number  of  persons  at- 
tending church.'| 

Among  the  inspectors  of  British  schools 
in  Wales  was  and  is  Mr.  J.  Bowstead.  We 
believe  that  Mr.  Bowstead  is  himself  a  church- 
man. But  he  is  a  liberal  and  candid  church- 
man. When,  therefore,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  office,  he  began  to  visit  the  country,  some 


*  Of  late  years,  however,  the  Nonconformists 
Lave  taken  op  the  question  of  Day  school  educa- 
tion very  strenuously  and  successfully,  so  that 
there  are  at  this  time  more  than  400  British  or 
neutral  schools  in  Wales. 

f  Minutes  of  Council.  1854-5,  p.  602. 

i  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, 1868-9,  p.  179. 
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eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  lie  was  forci- 
bly struck  with  tho  singular  auomaly  he 
found  to  exist,  of  a  large  number  of  Church 
schools  in  some  cases  liberally  subsidized 
from  the  public  funds,  and  iti  others  sup- 
ported by  deductions  from  workmen's 
wages,  planted  among  a  population  of  Dis- 
senters, who  felt  the  strongest  repugnance 
to  much  of  the  religious  teaching  forced  ou 
their  children  in  such  schools.  He  had  the 
courage  in  his  reports  to  expose  this  injus- 
tice, for  which  he  has  been  ever  since  the 
bite  noire  of  the  Welsh  bishops  and  clergy, 
who  often  assail  him  with  great  acrimony 
and  conspicuous  unfairness.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  he  has  won  the  enthusiastic  grati- 
tude of  a  whole  nation,  who  owe  to  him,  in 
a  main  degree,  the  exposure  of  a  flagrant 
wrong  from  which  they  had  been  long  suf- 
fering, with  little  hope  of  deliverance.  Well, 
Mr.  Bowstcad,  after  extensive  and  careful 
inquiry,  in  order  to  show  the  aggravated 
character  of  the  anomaly  of  which  he  com- 
plaiued,  ventured  to  say  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  common  people  in  Wales  were  Noncon- 
formists. A  writer  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Quarterly  Review  has  assailed  him 
very  angrily,  and  has  accused  him  of  4  assert- 
ing without  a  shadow  of  proof  that  nine- 
tenth*  of  the  Welth  people  are  Nonconform- 
ists.' In  a  pamphlet  issued  for  private  cir- 
culation, Mr.  Bowstead  has  with  just  severi- 
ty first  rebuked  his  assailant  for  perverting 
his  words,  and  then  shown  how  little  founda- 
tion there  is  for  the  charge  of  Mb  having 
asserted  without  '  a  shadow  of  proof,'  what 
alone  he  did  assert,  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
common  people  of  Wales,  of  such  people  as 
use  elementary  schools,  are  Nonconformists. 
Now  for  the  proof  of  this  allegation.  When 
Sir  John  Pakington's  committee  was  sitting 
in  1805-6,  Mr.  Bowstcad  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  summoned  to  give  evidence.  He 
had  been  asked  to  procure  the  best  informa- 
tion he  could,  as  to  the  comparative  num- 
bers of  children  of  church  people  and  child- 
ren of  Dissenters  iu  the  schools  he  visited. 
He  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  at  this  from 
the  school  register,  because  the  name  of  the 
Sunday  school  which  each  child  attends  is 
entered  in  a  column  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, a  very  satisfactory  index  of  the  de- 
nomination to  which  its  pareuts  belong. 
And  what  was  the  result  I  He  received  re- 
turns from  thirty  schools,  '  which  were  the 
*  only  elementary  schools  in  their  respective 
localities.  These  thirty  schools  had  an  ag- 
gregate of  6,799  children  under  instruction, 
and  of  these  756  were  returned  as  belonging 
to  the  Church.  The  children  of  parents  at- 
tached to  the  Church  formed,  therefore, 


about  11  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  the 
children  of  Nonconformists  constituted  the 
remaining  89  per  cent.  But  Mr.  Bowstead 
supplies  us  with  more  recent  evidence,  which 
we  give  in  his  own  words : — 

*  I  have  not  on  this  occasion  attempted  to 
obtain  returns  from  so  wide  an  area  as  in  1866  ; 
but  I  have  secured  very  complete  and  reliable 
returns,  upon  a  considerable  scale,  from  a  lo- 
cality which  embraces  some  20,000  inhabitants, 
all  of  whom  are  brought  together  by  the  indus- 
trial operations  of  one  large  Company ;  and  all 
of  whose  children,  so  far  as  they  belong  to  the 
working  classes,  receive  their  education  in 
schools  promoted  by  that  Company.  The  lo- 
cality is  Dowlais,  which  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation is  the  Prussia  of  South  Wales.  It  has 
an  admirable  system  of  schools,  embracing  not 
only  unsectarian  Protestant  schools  for  the 
bulk  of  the  community,  but  also  Roman  Catho- 
lic schools  for  the  Irish.  Nearly  one-sixth  of 
the  whole  population  may  be  found  on  the  re- 
gisters of  these  schools  at  any  moment,  and  I 
should  think  there  is  scarcely  a  child  in  the 
place  that  does  not  receivo  some  amount  of 
schooling,  whilst  those  of  them  who  stay  long 
enough  at  school  secure  a  very  thorough  ele- 
mentary English  education,  together  with  some 
instruction  in  the  French  language  and  in 
drawing.  I  know  of  no  place  where  the 
schools  reproduce  so  complete  a  picture  of  the 
population  around  them,  or  where  the  free 
piny  of  all  the  social  forces  presents  so  true  a 
type  of  the  characteristic  features  of  tho  work- 
ing men  of  tho  district' 

Mr.  Bowstead  then  subjoins  a  table  show- 
ing the  number  of  children  belonging  to 
each  denomination,  in  attendance  at  the 
Dowlais  schools:  out  of  a  total  of>  2,933, 
those  belonging  to  the  Established  Church 
are  266.  'The  Church  children  therefore 
would  be  almost  7-7  per  cent,,  or  one-thir- 
teenth of  the  whole,  and  the  Nonconformists 
would  claim  the  remaining  twelve-thirteenths. 
This  gives  a  larger  proportion  to  the  Non- 
conformists than  any  former  return.'  Ac- 
companying this  return  there  is  a  letter  from 
Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  the  manager  of  the  Dowlais 
works,  containing  two  or  three  sentences 
which  are  of  great  significance  and  value. 
In  sending  the  tabular  statement  just  refer- 
red to,  Mr.  Clark  remarks: — 'The  propor- 
tion of  the  several  sects  may,  I  think,  be 
taken  as  typical  of  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lation of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.' 
We  must  quote  two  or  three  other  sentences 
from  Mr.  Clark's  letter : — 

1 1  see  a  great  deal  is  said  about  the  dispose 
tion  of  tho  Welsh  Dissenters  to  allow  their 
children  to  attend  Church  schools.  Wo  have 
both  Church  and  neutral  schools  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  I  believe  the  Church  schools  of  my 
friend  and  neighbour  the  Rector  of  Gclligaer 
to  be  as  good  as  any  semi-rural  Schools  in 
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Wales,  and  they  are  largely  attended  by  the  I     Let  it  be  observed  that  this  showing  in- 


childrcn  of  Dissenters.  But  this  is  not  from 
love  of  the  Church,  but  because  they  desire 
education,  and  the  district  has  no  other  schools. 
The  Welsh,  in  this  respect,  like  the  Scotch, 
have  a  craving  to  get  on,  and  they  will  make  a 
sacrifice  to  educate  their  children ;  and  if  the 
only  accessible  school  be  a  Church  school,  to 
it  they  will  apply.  They  trust  and  safely  trust 
to  tho  domestic  example,  and  to  the  Sunday 
teaching  in  the  chapel,  and  chapel  school,  to 
keep  tho  children  in  the  special  faith  of  their 

parents  Those  who  say  that  the 

South  Wales  manufacturing  population  haro  a 
regard  for  the  Church  of  England  speak  in 
utter  ignoranco  of  the  matter.  Their  dislike 
to  the  Church,  as  an  establishment,  is  very 
strong,  and  is  yearly  becoming  stronger.' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  compe- 
tent and  trustworthy  witness.  Mr.  Clark  is 
himself  an  attached  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  lie  is  a  gentleman  of  rare  in- 
telligence, who  has  for  many  years  been  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best  con- 
ducted of  the  great  iron  works  of  South 
Wales.  His  knowledge  of  the  population 
of  the  whole  district  is  extensive  and  ac- 
curate. His  testimony  therefore  as  to  the 
comparative  number  of  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
senters, and  the  feelings  of  the  Noncon- 
formists towards  the  Establishment,  must  be 
held  to  be  unimpeachable. 

But  what  is  the  comparative  progress  in 


eludes  only  the  three  principal  Noncon- 
formist denominations,  as  we  have  failed  to 
procure  returns  of  the  different  bodies  of 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  other  minor  sects, 
which  would  make  undoubtedly  a  consider- 
able addition  to  the  total  increase  of  dis- 
senting accommodation.  And  yet  how 
does  the  comparison  stand  evcu  with  such 
incomplete  elements  as  we  possess  ?  We 
find  that  the  Nonconformists  have  built  186 
new  places  of  worship  against  thirty-nine 
•built  by  the  Church,  and  have  rebuilt  and 
enlarged  127  more  against  thirty-six  rebuilt 
by  the  Church. 

With  regard  to  the  wholo  of  Wales,  our 
information  as  respects  what  the  Church  has 
done  during  the  last  twenty  years,  is  not  so 
perfect  as  we  could  wish.  The  number  of 
new  churches  built  in  the  four  dioceses  ap- 
pears, as  nearly  as  we  can  calculate  from  the 
data  within  our  reach,  to  be  about  110. 
But  there  is  more  difficulty  in  getting  at 
those  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  as  in  one  of  the 
returns  (that  of  St  Asaph)  we  find  churches 
'  restored '  and  *  improved ' — words  imply- 
ing merely  repairs  of  existing  fabrics  with- 
out anv  additional  accommodation — mixed 
up  with  those  which  have  been  4  rebuilt 
and  enlarged.'  Wo  have  the  precise  num- 
ber rebuilt,  and  we  are  willing  to  presume 
somewhat  enlarged,  in  Llandaff,  which  is 
accommodation  for  worship  made  by  the  thirty-six,  and  in  Bangor,  which  is  thirty- 
Church  and  the  Nonconformists  since  the  J  ono.  We  think  it  would  be  a  liberal  allow- 
Ccnsus  of  1851  i    Wo  have  the  materials 


for  an  approximate  estimate.  The  Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  in  his  last  charge,  delivered  in 
August,  1869,  states  that  since  1849,  the 
number  of  new  churches  erected  in  his  dio- 
cese is  thirty-nine,  not  quite  two  churches  in 
the  year;  and  the  number  of  churches  re- 
built on  the  same  site,  but  whether  enlarged 
is  not  stated,  is  thirty -six,  making  a  total  of 
seventy-five.  Against  this  we  have  to  place 
the  following  return,  furnished  to  us  in  de- 
tail, but  of  which  we  can  here  give  only  a 
summary,  of  what  has  been  done  in  the 
same  diocese  by  three  Nonconformist  bo- 
dies since  1850 : — 

Number  of  new  chapels  built  by  the 

Independents  (18 

Number  of  ditto  rebuilt  and  enlarged  46 

—  114 

Number  of  new  chapels  built  by  the 

Baptists   66 

Number  of  ditto  rebuilt  and  enlarged  39 

—  105 

Number  of  new  chapels  built  by  Cal- 

vinistic  Methodists  ....  52 
Number  of  ditto  rebuilt  and  enlarged  42 

—  94 
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anee  from  the  statistical  report  before  us  to 
assign  thirty -fivo  *  enlarged '  churches  to  St. 
Asaph,  and  judging  by  the  number  of  new 
churches  built  in  St  David's,  we  presume 
that  thirty  '  enlarged '  churches  would  cover 
all  that  has  been  done  in  that  diocese,  mak- 
ing a  total  rebuilt  and  enlarged  of  1 32.  Let 
us  now  turn  to  the  Nonconformists.  The 
following  are  facts  on  the  substantial  ac- 
curacy of  which  our  readers  may  rely. 
Since  1850,  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  have 
built  321  new  chapels,  and  have  rebuilt  and 
enlarged  435  more,  providing  additional  ac- 
commodation in  all  for  123,881  worshippers, 
at  a  cost  of  £360,000.  The  Independents, 
during  the  same  period,  have  built  118  new 
chapels,  and  have  rebuilt  and  enlarged  200 
more,  furnishing  additional  accommodation 
for  130,000,  at  a  cost  of  £294,000.  The 
Baptists  have  built  142  new  chapels,  and  re- 
built and  enlarged  ninety-nine  more,  furnish- 
ing additional  accommodation  for  81,800,  at 
a  cost  of  £163,000.  Thus,  these  three  de- 
nominations alone  have  in  twenty  years  built 
681  new  chapels,  and  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
784  more,  providing  accommodation  for 
308,681  persons,  at  a  cost  of  £823,000. 
But  it  must  be  further  observed,  that  it  is 
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not  merely  in  the  matter  of  religions  instruc- 
tion that  the  Nonconformists  have  become 
almost  exclusively  the  leaders  of  the  Welsh 
people.  As  respects  literature  and  science, 
and  all  important  social  and  political  move- 
ments, it  is  the  same.  The  literature  of 
Wales,  and  not  its  religious  literature  mere- 
ly, is  almost  wholly  Nonconformist  There 
are  about  thirty  periodicals,  quarterly,  month- 
ly, and  weekly,  at  present  published  in  the 
Welsh  language.  Of  these  all  but  three  are 
owned  and  edited  by  Dissenters.  There  are 
nine  commentaries  on  the  whole  Bible,  and 
nine  besides  on  the  New  Testament  alone, 
some  original  and  some  translated  from 
English,  and  only  two  of  these  were  done 
by  Churchmen,  and  even  they  were  Dissent- 
ers when  they  began  their  work.  There  are 
eight  Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionaries, 
and  as  many  bodies  of  divinity  or  systems 
of  theology,  and  no  Churchman,  we  believe, 
has  had  a  hand  in  the  production  of  any  one 
of  them.  There  is  a  History  of  the  World, 
a  History  of  Great  Britain,  a  History  of 
Christianity,  a  History  of  the  Church,  a 
History  of  the  Welsh  Nation,  a  History  of 
Religion  in  Wales,  all  by  Dissenters,  besides 
elaborate  denominational  Histories  of  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  the  Independents, 
the  Baptists,  «fec  Indeed,  all  the  ecclesias- 
tical histories  in  the  language  are  Noncon- 
formist, and  all  the  general  histories  except 
the  History  of  Wales  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Price,  and  a  small  work  called  the  '  Mirror 
of  the  Principal  Ages.'  There  is  a  valuable 
work  illustrated  by  many  excellent  maps 
and  diagrams,  entitled  'The  History  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,'  treating  of  geography 
and  astronomy,  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Jones,  of 
Abcrdare,  formerly  a  Nonconformist  minis- 
ter. There  is  another  large  geographical 
dictionary  in  course  of  publication  by  a  dis- 
senting minister.  There  are  two  copious 
Biographical  Dictionaries  edited  and  princi- 
pally written  by  Dissenters.  There  is  now, 
and  has  been  for  several  years,  in  course  of 
publication  an  Encyclopedia  in  the  Welsh 
language  (Encyclopedia  Cambrensis),  deal- 
ing as  such  works  do  with  the  entire  circle 
of  human  knowledge.  It  was  described  by 
the  late  Archdeacon  Williams,  who  had  seen 
the  earlier  volumes,  as  '  a  work  of  great  pro- 
mise, as  sound  in  doctrine  as  it  is  unsec- 
tarian  in  principle/  It  is  studiously  free 
from  denominational  taint,  and  was  intended 
to  be  a  great  national  undertaking,  the  con- 
tributors being  indiscriminately  selected 
from  the  ablest  writers  of  all  denominations, 
the  combined  learning  and  talent  of  Wales 
beiug  thus  engaged  in  its  preparation.  The 
enterprising  publisher  at  the  outset  address- 
ed a  letter  to  all  those  among  his  country- 
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men  of  whatever  church  or  creed  who  bad 
distinguished  themselves  in  any  way  by 
their  literary  acquirements  and  productions, 
inviting  their  co-operation.  We  have  now 
before  us  a  list  of  the  contributors  amount- 
ing to  ninety  names,  and  out  of  these  ninety, 
there  are  certainly  not  more  than  nine 
churchmen. 

The  English  public  bas  of  late  years  be- 
come partially  acquainted  with  a  remarkable 
institution  existing  in  Wales,  which  has 
come  down  from  very  ancient  times,  called 
Yr  Eisteddfod,  or  the  Session,  meaning  in 
its  primitive  signification  the  Session  of  the 
Bards.     Its  object  is  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  literature,  poetry  and  music 
The  English  press  has  tried  to  throw  great 
ridicule  on  this  institution,  as  the  English 
press  is  wont  to  do,  upon  all  institutions 
that  are  not  English.    And  yet  surely,  as 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  has  said, 4  it  is  a 
most  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of 
any  people,  and  such  as  could  be  said  of  no 
other  than  the  Welsh,  that  they  have  centred 
their  national  recreation  in  literature  and 
musical  competitions.1    Prizes  ranging  from 
£1  to  £100  are  offered  for  the  best  com- 
positions in  poetry,  prose,  and  music  The 
highest  honour  bestowed  by  the  Eisteddfod 
is  the  Bardic  chair,  and  the  productions 
entitling  the  successful  candidates  to  this 
distinction  are  supposed  to  possess  rare 
merit    There  are  now  living  nine  chaired 
bards,  of  whom  one  is  a  clergyman,  seven 
are  Nonconformist  ministers,  and  one  a  Non- 
conformist layman.  In  musical  compositions, 
the  proportion  would  be  about  the  same. 
And  certainly  the  Welsh  clergy  of  the  present 
day  have  not,  any  more  than  their  pre- 
decessors, distinguished  themselves  as  authors. 
A  catalogue  of  Welsh  books  published 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  would  show  a 
very  beggarly  *  account'  standing  to  the  cre- 
dit of  the  official  instructors  of  the  Welsh 
people. 

Such  are  the  past  history  and  the  present 
condition  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Wales.  Surely  no  legislature  with  any  sense 
of  justice  can  long  refuse  to  deal  with  so 
anomalous  an  institution  as  that  we  have 
described  ;  a  Church  which  has  wholly 
failed,  and  is  still  failing,  to  accomplish  the 
only  object  for  which  it  pretends  to  exist, 
from  which — and  that  entirely  owing  to  its 
own  criminal  neglect — the  great  body  of  the 
people  are  hopelessly  alienated,  and  which 
has  no  vital  relation  with  the  religious,  po- 
litical, social,  or  literary  life  of  the  nation. 
And  it  is  not  merely  a  theoretical  anomaly. 
It  is  an  intolerable  practical  grievance,  and  is 
becoming  more  and  more  so  every  day.  Foi 
its  friends,  numbering  as  they  do  nearly  all  the  • 
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landowners  and  wealthy  classes,  galvanized,  of 
late  years,  into  a  sort  of  spasmodic  zeal,  which 
Ls  far  more  political  than  religious  are  making 
frantic  efforts  to  regain  for  their  Church  the 
ascendancy  it  has  so  righteously  lost,  by  a 
very  unscrupulous  use  of  their  wealth,  their 
social  position,  and  their  control  over  tho 
land,  rhe  advocates  of  the  Church,  es- 
pecially in  the  English  press,  are  trying  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  a  nation  of  Dis- 
senters, by  traducing  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  ridiculing  their  language,  their 
literature,  and  their  religious  institutions ; 
and  this  they  are  not  deterred  from  doing 
l>y  their  utter  ignorance  of  all  throe.  Some 
of  the  Wel»h  clergy,  also,  exasperated  by 
seeing  their  pretensions  contemned,  and  their 
ministrations  forsaken,  are  propagating  the 
most  monstrous  calumnies  against  their 
successful  rivals,  tho  Dissenting  ministers. 
One  Conservative  journal  in  London  has  es- 
pecially distinguished  itself  by  throwing  its 
columns  open  to  these  anonymous  slanderers. 
Here  are  some  of  the  flowers  of  speech  that 
have  been  plentifully  scattered  in  its  pages 
on  the  Welsh  Nonconformists.  *  Tho  Welsh 
language  is  made  the  instrument  of  evil  by 
preachers  and  other  supporters  of  anarchy 
and  plunder.'  'The  people  are  actively 
taught  to  commit  arson  and  murder  ;  they 
are  regularly  drilled  into  Fenianism/  *  Dis- 
senting ministers  arc  the  curse  of  Wales  ; 
there  is  scarcely  a  sermon  or  lecture  they 
deliver  that  is  not  full  of  sedition.' 

And  yet  the  country  whoso  population  is 
thus  systematically  trained  to  sedition  and 
murder,  is  more  free  from  serious  crime  than 
any  part  of  tho  United  Kingdom ;  so  free, 
indeed,  that  in  many  of  the  counties  the 
annual  visit  of  her  Majesty's  judges  is  almost 
a  work  of  supererogation.  Take  as  an 
example  the  county  of  Cardigan,  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  most  extensive  and  cruel 
political  persecutions  after  the  last  election, 
where  about  sixty  tenants  wore  evicted  from 
their  holdings,  some  of  them  nnder  circum- 
stances of  a  singularly  exasperating  character. 
And  yet  at  the  Assizes,  that  were  held 
immediately  after,  .there  was  not  a  single 
prisoner  to* be  tried.  Mr.  Justice  llannen, 
in  charging  the  grand  jury,  said  'that  a 
>crfcctly  clear  calendar  was  a  circumstance 
le  had  never  before  met  with  since  he  had 
been  on  the  bench,  and  he  understood  from 
his  brother  judges  that  only  in  the  Principali- 
ty of  Wales  was  such  a  thing  known,  and 
that  thero  it  was  frequent  Whether  it  was 
attributable  to  race  or  to  the  influence  of 
religions  teaching  ho  could  not  say,  but  he 
felt  deeply  interested  in  the  matter,  and 
whatever  might  be  tho  cause,  there  was  the 
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indisputable  fact,  one  of  which  tho  county  of 
Cardigan  might  well  be  proud.' 

These  insane  efforts  to  drive  or  to  drag  the 
peoplo  back  into  the  Church  by  coercion  and 
calumny,  produce,  of  course,  precisely  the 
opposite  effect  Indeed  the  Conservatives, 
in  their  treatment  of  Wales,  are  triumphant- 
ly vindicating  their  right  to  the  title  bestowed 
upon  them  by  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  as  4  the  stupid 
party.'  Unhappily,  however,  they  do  suc- 
ceed in  embittering  the  heart  of  the  people, 
and  in  introducing  alienation  and  anger  into 
their  relations  with  the  classes  who  are  thus 
tempted  to  tamper  with  their  religious  and 
political  rights.  And  all  this  is  owing  to 
the  existence  of  an  Established  Church. 


Art.  VII.  (1.)—  The  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, edited  from  Ancient  Authorities 
with  the  Latin  Version  of  Jerome  from 
the  Codex  Amiatinus.  By  S.  P.  Tbkoel- 
les,  LL.D.  Matthew  to  Acts — Catholic 
Epistles — Romans  to  Philemon.  S.  Bag- 
ster  and  Sons. 

(2.)  Fragmenta  Evangelica  qua  ex  antinua 
recensione  versionis  Syriaca  JVnvi  Testa  - 
menti  a  Gulietmo  Curetono  vulgata  sunt 
Grace  reddita  textuique  Syriaeo  editionis 
Schaajiana  et  Graco  Scholziana  jideliter 
collata.  Pars  Prima.  T.  R.  Crowfoot, 
S.T.B.    Williams  and  Norgate. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  our  unpaid  obliga- 
tions to  the  students  and  scholars  who  have 
sacrificed  their  life  to  furnish  us  with  tho 
common-places  of  our  knowledge.  The 
elaborate  and  prolonged  effort,  the  perse- 
verance, ingenuity,  and  scientific  skill  often 
concealed  in  the  foundations  of  a  great 
building  or  in  tho  underways  of  a  great 
city,  are  no  inapt  illustration  of  the  lifelong 
labours  of  those  students  and  votaries  of 
literature  who  havo  placed  in  our  hands 
authentic  and  accurate  copies  of  the  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  of  ancient  thinkers.  The  learned, 
patient,  and  devout  men  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  our  present  careful  approxima- 
tions to  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  have 
undergone  a  species  of  toil  which  it  is  very 
difficult  for  those  scholars  even  to  appreciate, 
who  have  never  made  the  attempt  to  decipher 
a  single  MS.  or  to  gather  around  them  the 
abundant  and  often  conflicting  evidence  on 
which  the  judgment  of  the  critic  really  turns. 
Whatever  be  the  ultimate  currency  or  ac- 
ceptance of  the  text  which  Dr.  TregeUes  haa 
offered  to  the  world  as  the  result  of  his  life- 
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long  effort,  and  granting  that  some  of  the 
disadvantages  under  which  he  ha*  suffered 
have  left  ineffaceable  marks  on  the  greater 
part  of  the  work,  and  that  his  main  principles 
may  still  be  under  judicature,  yet  we  readily 
endorse  the  strong  language  of  Bishop 
Ellicott :  4  The  edition  of  Tregelles  will  last 
to  the  very  cud  of  time  as  a  noble  monument 
of  faithful,  enduring,  and  accurate  labour  in 
the  cause  of  truth ;  it  will  always  be  referred 
to  as  an  uniquely  trustworthy  collection  of 
assorted  critical  materials  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  as  such  it  will  probably  never  be 
superseded.'*  The  Bishop  does  not  regard 
Dr.  Tregelles'  text  as  the  final  one,  but  does 
not  hesitate  to  speak  of  it  as  far  better  than 
Teschendorf's,  and  as  furnishing  material 
which  no  subsequent  editor  can  afford  to 
ignore.  With  the  exception  of  the  text  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  of  the  appendices  rendered 
necessary  by  the  progress  of  textual  criticism 
since  the  earlier  portions  of  the  work  were 
published,  this  long-expected  work  is  now 
placed  in  our  hands.  The  exception  to  which 
we  have  referred  is,  we  profoundly  regret  to 
say,  occasioned  by  the  serious  indisposition 
of  the  learned,  laborious  and  devout  editor. 
The  regret  in  to  some  extent  alleviated  from 
a  literary  point  of  view  by  the  circumstance 
that  one  of  the  first  contributions  to  Biblical 
science  made  by  this  conscientious  and 
accurate  scholar  was  published  in  1 844,  and 
entitled  4  The  Book  of  Revelation  in  Greek, 
edited  from  Ancient  Authorities,  with  a  new 
English  Version  and  various  Readings,  by 
Samuel  V.  Tregelles.'  There  is  this  differ- 
ence, however,  between  the  evidence  alleged 
by  1  )r.  Tregelles  for  the  text  of  the  Revela- 
tion and  that  which  he  has  pursued  throughout 
the  elaborate  work  now  before  us,  that  in  the 
former  he  wa*  either  content  or  only  able  at 
that  time  to  give  the  evidence  of  the  few 
Uncial  MSS.  and  early  versions,  then  known 
to  contain  the  Apocalypse,  with  such  con- 
firmation as  they  received  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Cursive  MSS.  Although  his 
object  was  to  approximate  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  roost  ancient  text,  his  appara- 
tut  criticu*  had  not  then  reached  the 
proportions  it  has  subsequently  assumed, 
and  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  marshal  the 
evidence  of  patristic  quotations,  or  to  give 
the  arguments  ;/ro  and  centra  any  reading 
that  he  deliberately  adopted.  The  Codex 
Sinaitiru*  had  not  then  been  rescued  from 
the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine  by  tho  enter- 
prising I>r.  Teschendorf,  and  the  system  of 
careful  notation  which  is  adopted  in  the 
rtta</Hum  opus  now  before  us  had  not  been 
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elaborated.  Since  1644,  moreover,  the  Rev. 
Bradley  Alford  has  published  a  eoUatiou  of 
the  celebrated  Cursive  MS.  38,  Dr.  Dclitzch 
has  discovered  the  MS.  used  by  Erasmus, 
and  a  careful  collation  is  promised  of  the 
Codex  Basiliensis,  which  Dr.  Tregelles  pro- 
poses to  call  Q,  instead  of  adopting  the  old 
and  confusing  symbol  B,  which  has  led  some 
to  identify  it  with  the  Codex  Vaticaniu. 
Tho  introduction  to  the  interesting  volume 
on  the  text  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  was 
expanded  in  1864  into  a  'goodly  octavo 
entitled  4  An  Account  of  tho  printed  text  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament,  with  remarks  on 
its  revision  upon  critical  principles,  together 
with  a  collation  of  the  critical  texts  «<f 
Gricsbach,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  and  Tiscben- 
dorf  with  that  in  common  use.'  Wo  know 
no  work  on  biblical  criticism  more  charged 
with  well-digested  information,  and  none 
which-revealsamore  extensive  literary  enter- 
I  prise,  than  that  which  is  here  recorded.  Dr. 
Tregelles  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  Greek 
Testament,  that  this  work  contains  a  detailed 
exposition  of  tho  principles  he  holds  and  the 
studies  in  which  he  has  been  engaged,  and 
as  his  editors  earnestly  request  that  it  be 
referred  to  in  explanation  of  the  principle 
adopted  by  Dr.  Tregelles,  it  is  almost  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  remind  our  readers  of 
its  contents  and  spirit  In  the  appendix  to 
section  13,  occurs  a  brief  and  modest  sketch 
of  the  extensive  and  continuous  labours  of 
this  great  student  of  the  New  Testament 
text  It  appears  that  he  commenced  hi* 
research  simply  for  his  own  satisfaction. 
The  text  of  Dr.  Scholz,  based  so  largely  on 
the  consensus  of  later  MSS.  but  revealing 
the  small  group  of  Alexandrian  authorities 
and  most  ancient  witnesses  in  opposition  to 
the  text  adopted  by  him,  first  called  Dr. 
Tregelles  to  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
these  most  ancient  but  rejected  testimonies 
were  curiously  confirmed  bv  tho  older 
versions.  He  was  thus  led  to  conceive  of 
the  creation  of  a  text  entirely  based  on  the 
authority  of  the  most  ancient  copies,  lie 
did  not  even  know  that  Lachmann  in  1 838 
had  already  made  his .  celebrated  though 
imperfect  attempt  to  produce  the  text  of  the 
first  four  centuries  in  entire  or  profewed 
independence  of  the  later  authorities  and  of 
the  received  text  When  the  Codex  Araia- 
tinus  of  Jerome's  Latin  Version  was  collated 
and  published  by  Fleck  in  1640,  Tregelles 
found  it  confirm,  in  opposition  to  the  Clemen- 
tine Vulgate,  the  oldest  Greek  readings.  In 
preparing  his  work  on  the  text  of  the 
Revelation,  he  found  it  necessary  to  collate 
the  Uncial  MSS.  with  his  own  hand.  In 
1845  he  collated  the  Codex  Augicnsis  (in 
Trinty  Coll.  Camb.).    Though  he  visited 
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Rome  for  the  purpose  of  collating  the  celebra- 
ted Codex  Vaticanus  ho  was  prevented  from 
copying  unless  it  were  surreptitiously  on  his 
thumb-nail*,  a  single  reading.  We  formerly 
gave  to  our  readers*  a  full  account  of  the 
various  imperfect  collations  made  by  Birch, 
Bartolocci,  and  Cardinal  Mai,  and  also  of  the 
edition  which  has  receutly  been  published 
under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Teschendorf.  In 
the  greater  part  of  Dr.  Tregellcs1  critical 
labours  he  has  been  compelled  to  trust  to 
the  faulty  and  otherwise  divergent  collations 
which  preceded  Dr.Tischendorf's  edition ;  but 
while  he  was  deprived  of  the  personal  advan- 
tage of  investigating  Codex  B  for  himself, 
he  did  collate  at  Rome,  with  his  own  hand, 
the  Codex  Passonei,  and  at  Florence  the 
Codex  Amiatinus  of  Jerome's  Latin  ;  and  at 
Modcna,  Venice,  Munich,  and  Basle,  other 
Uncial  MSS.  of  considerable  portions  of  the 
New  Testameut.  Many  of  these  were  used 
by  Tiscbcndorf  in  his  second  Leipsic  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament. 

Dr.  Tregelles  became  acquainted  in  1849 
with  the  remarkable  Syriac  fragment  which 
Dr.  Cureton  found  among  the  MSS.  brought 
from  t!ie  Xitriau  monasteries  and  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum.  This  mutilated 
fragment  contains  portions  of  the  four 
Gospels — Matt  i. — viiL  22  ;  x.  31 — xxiii. 


25  ;  Mark  xvi. 


17—20;  John  i.  1 — 42 


in. 


0— viL  37;  xiv.  11—29;  Luke  u.  48— iii. 
16 ;  vii.  33— xv.  21;  xvii.  24— xxiv.  44  ;  but 
in  the  opinion  of  the  best  Syriac  scholars,  it 
is  older  than  the  IVhhito,  and  would  seem 
to  have  been  collated  with  the  Greek  by  the 
translator  of  the  Greek  Testament  into 
Syriac  (Pcshito).  Dr.  Cureton  supposed 
that  it  represent*  a  first  translation  from  the 
original  llebrcw  Gospel  of  Matthew,  but  Dr. 
Davidson  has  we  think  conclusively  proved 
that  it  is  a  translation  from  the  Greek.  Dr. 
Cureton  conjectured  that  sundry  curious 
blunders  or  deviations  from  the  canonical 
Matthew  are  due  to  the  mistakes  made  by 
the  translator  of  the  llcbrew  into  Syriac. 
These  conjectures  are  ingenious  but  perfect- 
ly gratuitous.  Dr.  Davidson  has  shown 
that  in  a  variety  of  places  the  Curetonian 
Syriac  (as  it  is  called)  differs  from  the  early 
Greek  text  by  the  obvious  blunder  between 
two  Greek  words  of  similar  appearance. 
Wo  have  been  rather  explicit  on  the  matter 
of  this  valuable  witness  to  a  very  early  text, 
not  only  because  Dr.  Tregelles  and  others 
have  made  constant  reference  to  it,  but 
because  the  second  work  which  wo  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  a  trans- 
lation into  Greek  of  the  first  part  of  these 
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precious  fragments,  and  is,  moreover,  a  col- 
lation of  every  reading  with  Scholz's  text, 
and  with  Schaaf  s  edition  of  the  Peshito. 
This  critical  effort  of  Mr.  Crowfoot  will  be 
of  real  service  to  the  student  who  is  not 
familiar  with  Syriac,  and  who  wishes  to  see 
for  himself  the  singular  deviations  of  this 
text  from  the  Textus  Receptus.  Take  e.  p. 
the  additions  made  to  the  text  of  Matthew 
iu  chap.  xx.  28,  where  a  passage  resembling 
one  in  Luke  vii.  is  introduced.  The  Cur. 
Syriac  here  is  sustained  by  the  Codex  D. 
Very  frequently,  however,  it  corresponds  in 
its  omissions  with  the  most  ancient  MSS. 
and  with  the  old  Latin,  as  in  Matt  xx.  22, 
23.  It  is  profoundly  interesting,  moreover, 
in  that  it  retains  of  Mark's  Gospel  only  a 
portion  of  the  very  closing  passage,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Codex  B.  or  in  K.  Partly 
in  consequence  of  this  testimony  Dr.  Tregel- 
les leaves  the  passage  as  an  authentic  ap- 
pendix to  the  text  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark. 
\\"e  see  that  Mr.  Crowfoot  and  Dr.  Tregel- 
les sometimes  differ,  as  we  might  expect 
them  to  do,  as  to  the  Greek  equivalent  which 
they  suppose  most  likely  to  have  been  the 
exemplar  of  the  Syriac,  but  they  do  not 
seriously  differ  as  to  the  testimony  it  bears 
to  a  particular  reading.  In  Matthew  xi.  23, 
the  Textus  Rec.  reads  xal  ov  Kairepraovn  r\ 
ecjg  rov  ovpavov  vtlHo6elaay  K.r.k.  Mr. 
Crowfoot  gives  in  place  of  77,  ov%.  Dr. 
Tregelles  on  the  authority  of  B,  C,  D,  the 
Vulgate  a,  6,  c,  and  Syr.  Cur.,  gives  p?),  and 
makes  the  clause  interrogative. 

But  to  proceed  with  Dr.  Tregelles'  labours. 
The  various  collations  made  by  him  need  not 
be  exhaustively  enumerated,  though  special 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  extraordinary 
effort  and  patience  which  was  required  by 
him  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
readings  of  the  Codex  Colbertinus,  called  33 
in  the  Gospels,  and  13  in  the  Acts  and 
Catholic  Epistles.  The  leaves  of  the  vellum 
have  been  in  places  sodden  with  damp  and 
stuck  together.  The  consequence  was  that 
when  separated,  'the  ink  adhered  to  the 
opposite  page  rather  thau  to  it*  own,  so  that 
in  many  leaves  the  MS.  could  only  be  read 
by  observing  how  the  ink  had  set-off,  and 
thus  reading  the  Greek  words  backvrardg.' 
At  Paris,  Leipsic,  Berlin,  Dresden  and  Wol- 
fenbnttel,  Dr.  Tregelles  continued  his  pa- 
tient research,  and  came  to  such  disco venes 
as  that  the  Codex  Sangallcnsis  (A  of  the 
Gospels),  and  Codex  Boernerianus  (G  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles)  were  the  severed  portions  of 
the  same  book.  At  Dublin,  the  difficult 
palimpsest  fragment  (Z)  was  deciphered  after 
submitting  the  vellum  to  a  chemical  pro- 
cess, and  Tregelles  was  able  to  restore  the 
portions  which  had  been  left  blank  iu  the 
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edition  of  this  fragment  published  by  Dr. 
Barrett. 

Special  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
Codex,  called  Zacynthius  and  designated  E, 
the  property  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  This  is  almost  an  illegible 
parchment  palimpsest,  containing  consider- 
able portions  of  Lake's  Gospel  The  read- 
ings of  this  old  lectionary  have  been  care- 
fully not  ed  by  Tregelles  and  are  cited  through- 
out his  text  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  The 
Codex  Leiccstrensis,  the  property  of  the 
Town  Council  of  Leicester,  has  been  also 
carefully  collated  by  our  author,  as  well  as  j 
by  Mr.  Scrivener.  It  is  cited  as  69  in  the  | 
Gospels,  31  Acts,  and  by  other  numbers  in 
remaining  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 

Dr.  Tregelles  has  not  paid  much  attention  to 
tlto  mass  of  cursive  MSS.  It  is  not  fair  to 
accuse  him  of  utterly  neglecting  them,  when 
he  has  gone  through  the  laborious  work  of 
collating  specimens  of  cursive  MSS.  in  each 
of  the  divisions  of  his  subject.  lie  has,  j 
however,  placed  far  more  confidence  in  an- 
other class  of  authority  and  of  evidence.  The 
most  ancient  versions  have  been  thoroughly 
noted  by  him  in  their  several  codices.  The 
old  Latiu  is  carefully  studied  throughout; 
the  Codex  Amiatinus  of  Jerome's  Latin  is 
published  in  the  volume  before  us,  with  all 
the  deviations  from  it  in  the  Clementine 
Vulgate.  The  Peshito  and  Ilarcleian  Syriac 
versions,  the  Cureton  fragments,  the  Jeru- 
salem Lectionary,  the  Memphitic  and  The- 
baic (sometimes  called  the  Coptic  and  Sahi- 
dic)  versions,  the  Ethiopic  and  the  Gothic, 
are  used  throughout  this  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  A  considerable  number  of  un- 
cial MSS.,  which  have  been  published  in  fac 
simile  or  in  n  printed  text,  Dr.  Tregelles  has 
copied  with  his  own  hand,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  uncial  MSS.  he  appears  to  have  also 
collated  with  his  own  hand.  Having  gone 
through  this  extraordinary  labour,  he  has 
proceeded  to  givo  the  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament on  the  authority  of  the  oldest  MSS. 
and  versions,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  earliest 
citations,  so  as  to  present  the  text  of  the 
fourth  century,  lie  does  not  hesitate  to  do-  J 
viate  from  these  ancient  testimonies,  when  ' 
they  agree  in  transcriptural  error;  and  he 
confers  this  great  advantage  on  the  student, 
that  he  states  in  every  case  the  authorities  on 
both  sides  with  reference  to  any  disputed 
reading. 

Now  there  has  often  been,  expressed  on 
the  part  of  the  advocates  of  the  cursive  MSS. 
and  the  Constantinopolitan  group  of  MSS. 
and  of  the  later  uuchd  MSS.,  the  conviction 
that  their  consensus  ought  to  outweigh  the 
strong  and  clearly  expressed  testimony  of  the 
ancient  MSS.  on  the  plausible  supposition  that 


the  existing  later  MS.  may  be  the  copies  of 
an  older  text  than  that  of  any  existing  MS. 
whatever.    Now  if  Dr.  Tregelles  or  Dean 
Alford  or  Dr.  Tisehendorf  had  been  mere 
slaves  of  the  few  uncial  MSS.  of  great  anti- 
quity which  are  extant,  and  had  no  further 
or  corroborative  testimony  to  add  in  favonr 
of  the  readings,  or  the  additions  and  omis- 
sions they  have  affirmed,  there  would  he 
much  justice  in  the  protest  sometimes  raised; 
but  neither  of  them  can  justly  be  charged 
with  this,  and  Dr.  Tregelles  must  certainly 
be  acquitted  of  such  prejudice.    He  and 
Dean  Alford  do  indisputably  and  notorionr- 
ly  differ  in  certain  cases  where  subjective 
reasons  and  considerations  of  the  exercise  of 
personal  discretion  must  assume  great  im- 
portance ;  and  in  some  of  these  doubtful 
and  difficult  cases  Tregelles  has  been  more 
influenced  by  diplomatic  considerations,  and 
has  more  readilv  yielded  to  authority,  than 
Dean  Alford ;  but  Dr.  Tregelles  has  stated 
very  acutely  and  powerfully  his  reasons  for 
trusting  the  ancient  MSS.,  even  in  these  dif- 
ficult readings.    Let  the  following  pheno- 
mena to  which  he  is  able,  in  most  cases,  to 
add  the  unexceptionable  evidence  of  his 
own  personal  observation  and  collation,  be 
considered,    (a)  The  uncial  MSS.  are  now 
known  and  have  been  at  length  collated 
with  such  care  that  we  may  be  certain  of 
their  testimony,    (b)  The  palimpsests  which 
have  been  recently  found  and  deciphered 
confirm  the  readings  of  the  oldest  codices, 
(c)  The  [Treat  discovery  of  the  Sinaitic  Codex 
throws  in  its  testimony  against  the  bulk  of 
the  cursive  MSS.    (rf)  The  Curetonian  Sy- 
riac of  the  Gospels  agrees  with  the  oldest 
MSS.    (e)  Certain  cursive  MSS.  (such  as 
Codex  Colbertinus  of  the  12th  century) 
agree  with  the  ancient  text  rather  than  with 
the  bulk  of  the  cursives,  thus  providing  « 
class  of  exception  which  pjoves  the  rule 
(/)  There  is  agreement  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions with  this  older  text ;  and  (g)  not  infre- 
quently thcro  is  the  express  testimony  of 
early  patristic  writers  to  the  existence  of 
such  a  text  in  their  day.    Now  the  principle 
that  Dr.  Tregelles  takes  great  pains  to  estal>- 
lish  is  as  follows,— While  there  arc  certain 
readings  sustained  by  the  great  majority  of 
recent  MSS.,  divergent  readings  of  the  same 
passages  can  bo  proved  to  have  been  in  ex- 
istence long  before  the  existence  of  the?* 
MSS.,  by  the  evidence  of  the  earliest  MSS. 
of  the  old  Latin  version,  by  the  Syriac  and 
other  translations,  and  by  the  deliberate  dis- 
cussion of  the  very  peculiarities  in  question 
by  some  earlier  writer  like  Origen.  Now, 
even  if  there  were  no  uncial  MSS.  which 
confirmed  such  divergence,  this  would  con- 
stitute a  presumption  in  favour  of  such  a  di- 
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vergence,  if  some  adequate  explanation  could 
be  found  of  tho  commonly  received  text.  But, 
if  in  addition  to  these  testimonies,  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  most  ancient  uncial 
MSS.  confirm  such  readings,  then  Tregelles 
urges  the  adoption  of  them  as  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  true  text  Thus,  take  his  ela- 
borate argument  in  favour  of  the  reading  of 
Matt  xix.  17,  rf  fie  ipotrfc  nepl  tov  dyaOov, 
kiortvo  dyaOf*.  This  alteration  was  first 
made  by  Oriesbach  and  sustained  by  Lach- 
mann,  and  adopted  subsequently  by  Tis- 
chendorf  and  Alford,  though  condemned  by 
Mr.  Scrivener  on  the  ground  of  the  nume- 
rical poverty  of  the  evidence,  and  because  it 
evincod  theological  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the 
Incarnate  Son.  It  is  interesting?  to  find, 
since  the  judgment  of  these  reeensionists  was 
deliberately  given,  that  the  final  recension  of 
the  Vatican  MS.  and  the  testimony  of  the 
Sinaitic  MS.  .have  arisen  to  defend  it  The 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  this  text  in  the 
fourth  century,  or  indeed  before  the  time  of 
Origeu,  and  before  the  existence  of  Cureton 
Syriac,  just  proves,  according  to  Tregelles, 
that  it  is  safe  4  to  take  the  jeto  documents 
whose  evidence  is  proved  to  be  trustworthy, 
and  to  .discard  the  eighty-nine  ninetieths  of 
the  evidence  shown  thus  to  be  less  valuable.' 
One  result  of  his  comparative  criticism  is, 
*  that  as  certain  MSS.  are  found  by  a  process 
of  inductive  proof  to  contain  an  ancient  text, 
their  character  as  witnesses  must  be  con- 
sidered to  be  so  established,  that  in  other 
places  their  testimony  deserves  peculiar 
weight;'  and  still  further — 4 that  tho  ancient 
MSS.  were  not  exceptional  documents,  be- 
cause they  contain  readings  which  wo  learn 
elsewhere"  to  have  been  both  ancient  and 
widespread.' 

One  great  advantage  in  Dr.  Tregelles'  New 
Testament  it*,  that  ho  not  merely  states  but 
cites  the  authority  of  the  patristic  writers  to 
whom  he  appeals,  and  by  a  somewhat  ela- 
borate notation  enables  the  reader  at  a 
glauce  to  see  how  his  uncial  MSS.  and  prin- 
cipal versions  are  serving  him,  and  where  all 
the  lacuna  begin  and  end. 

Wo  proceed  to  give  some  further  account 
of  the  contents  and  peculiarities  of  this 
great  work.  Dr.  Tregelles  and  Dr.  Alford 
agree  in  tho  great  majority  of  cases  where 
they  ditfer  from  the  received  text,  although 
in  some  instances  they  have  not  with  the 
same  facts  before  them,  come  to  the  same 
conclusion.  E.g.,  both  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  John  vi.  61,  the  clause  ijv  4yA 
6ohtu>  is  omitted  by  B,  C,  D,  L,  T,  88,  the 
Latin  versions,  the  Cor.  Syriac,  Thebaic,  and 
i£thk>pic  versions,  and  by  many  Father*, 
and  Alford  even  roeations  a  longer  list,  of 
such  omissions  tlian  Tregelles,  but  Alford 
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allows  the  homoioteleuton  just  above,  to  be  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  original  omission 
in  the  text,  and  retains  the  clause :  Tregelles 
strikes  it  out,  making  the  verse  read  thus, 
4  and  the  bread  which  I  will  give  for  the  life 
of  the  world  is  my  flesh.'    Since  their  dis- 
cussion, the  Sinaitic  MS.  confirms  Tregelles, 
by  not  only  omitting  the  clause,  but  alter- 
ing the  order  of  the  words.    This  alteration 
of  order  may  confirm  Dean  Alford  in  his 
continued  insertion  of  the  clause,  though  we 
think  Tregelles  is  in  the  right.  Through 
whole  chapters  of  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and 
Epistles,  these  two  reeensionists  may  be  said 
to  agree  verbatim  et  literatim,  and  to  have 
come  precisely  to  the  same  conclusions : 
still  a  few  specimens  of  their  divergence  may 
explain  more  fully  than  a  more  elaborate 
analysis,  the  character  of  their  work.  In 
John  viii.  41,  Alford  prefers  the  less  com- 
prehensible form  ytyevvfjpeOa,  to  the  form 
lyewti&Tjfiev,  on  the  ground  of  the  possible 
alteration  of  the  tense  to  the  more  usual 
form.    We  do  not  think  that  Tregelles  has 
acted  hero  on  his  own  principles,  for  he 
shows  that  versions  and  citations  defend  the 
former  rather  than  the  latter  reading.  In 
John  viii.  54,  they  differ  again  as  to  the  pre- 
ferable character  of  the  readings  fyiuv  or 
vuwVy  4  our  God  '  or  4  your  God,'  and  here 
Tregelles  defends  the  reading  tJ/iwv  with  a 
great  array  of  evidence ;  see  also  ch.  ix.  4, 
where  f^Ju?  det  ipya$eoOat  k.t.X.  is  given  as 
preferable  to  the  Ifte  del  k.t.A.,  and  largely 
on  the  ground  that  Origcn  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  this  obscure  text,  and  tried 
to  interpret  it    In  each  instance  a  theolo- 
gical xeal  might  have  provoked  a  copyist  to 
the  ordinary  readings.    Throughout  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  where  the  re- 
ceived text  has  passed  through  so  fiery  an 
alembic,  Alford  and  Tregelles  agree,  we  be- 
lieve, in  every  word,  with  one  exception,  and 
that  is  the  word  InfipaZev  is  preferred  by 
one  to  the  lnetp5.ro  of  the  other  in  v.  26. 
Here  stronguncial  authority  governs  Tregelles, 
and  tho  disposition  to  prefer  the  less  usual  or 
less  common  form  has  influenced  Dr.  Alford. 
In  Romans  v.  1,  the  celebrated  reading 
fyu/if  v  in  place  of  l\oftei'  is  preferred  by 
Trejrelles.    Alford  still  has  doubts  about  it, 
from  the  indecision  of  MSS.  in  their  modes 
of  spelling  certain  vowel  sounds.    The  quo- 
tations from  Origen  and  Tcrtullian  are  de- 
cisive of  the  existence  of  such  a  text  in  their 
day,  and  the  array  of  versions  is  strongly 
confirmatory  of  the  seven  uncials  and  two 
cursives  that  are  quoted  for  it.    We  need 
scarcely  say,  that  Tregelles  gives  his  power- 
ful authority  in  favour  of  6;,  rather  than 
0eoc,  in  1  Tim.  Hi.  16,  and  rejects  the  refe- 
rence to  the  three  heavenly  witnesses  in  1 
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John  t.  7  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  authority  of  j 
Teschendorf 's  collation  of  B  and  of  tt,  and 
other  authorities  in  favour  of  the  received 
text,  he  gives  icvpiov  instead  of  Oeov  as  the 
preferable  reading  of  Act*  xx.  38. 

Our  author  is  strongly  moved  by  the  cita- 
tion* of  Origeti,  and  consequently  places  in 
his  margin  a*  the  alternative  reading  in  Heb. 
ii.  9,  XH**  the  side  of  x*PlTt 

It  is  clear,  from  no  fever  titan  seven  citations 
of  Origcn,  he  roust  have  had  a  MS.  before 
him  with  this  startling  statement,  4  that 
Jesus  on  the  behalf  of  all  without  (or  in  the 
absence,  or  hiding  of)  God  might  tank' 
death.'  The  ouly  MS.  authority  for  such  a 
reading  is  the  uncial  fragment  called  M  of 
the  tenth  centurv,  so  that  we  arc,  surprisod 
to  see  the  high  place  given  to  it  in  Tregelles' 
margin.  Dr.  Tregelles,  in  the  wealth  of  ma- 
terial at  his  disposal,  sometimes  almost 
travels  into  the  region  of  the  exegete,  as  in 
the  long  note  upon  Rom.  ix.  5,  where  he 
gives  eight  or  nine  quotations  from  Greek 
and  Latin  Fathers,  to  show  the  sense  in 
which  they  took  the  phrase,  6  uv  inl  rtavrutv 
0e»V  evAoyijrof  ci$  rovg  alutvas  as  not  di- 
vided from  the  6  xpiarbg  which  precedes. 
It  may  be  added,  that  he  retains  iv  'E$eou> 
in  the  text  of  Eph.  i.  1,  thus  preserving  the 
traditional  character  of  this  Epistle  as  one 
addressed  not  to  Laodicean*  or  any  group  of 
Asiatic  churches,  but  to  the  church  at 
Ephesus. 

Dr.  Tregelles  and  Dean  Alford  differ 
slightly  in  1  Cor.  iii.  In  the  fifth  verse, 
Tt  ovv  iariv  ArroAAo^  is  preferred  to  the 
Tt$  of  the  Keceptus,  by  Tregelles,  while  Al- 
ford sustains  the  latter.  Tregelles  has  givon 
the  adjectives  xpva/ov  and  dpyvptov  in  v.  12, 
in  place  of  the  xpvodr,  apyvpov ;  and  Idrftta 
to  the  commoner  TtOeita  and  of  v.  10. 
Here  Alford  seems  to  have  the  weight  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  his  view,  though  doubt- 
leas  the  aoritt  gives  the  finer  sense,  and 
makes  the  truer  affirmation  '  I  laid/  rather 
than  4 1  have  been  laying  the  foundation/ 

lie  leaves  'A yap  in  brackets  in  his  text  of 
Gal.  iv.  25.  So  also  he  deals  with  the  elxfj 
of  Matt  v.  22.  The  ^aTrtaavrti  of  Matt, 
xxviii.  10,  given  on  the  authority  of  the 
doubtful  recensions  of  the  Vatican  MS.  is 
most  unsatisfactory.  Tischendorf,  who  gave 
it  in  some  of  his  earlier  editions,  has  re- 
turned to  (ianri^ovre; ;  and  probably  Dr. 
Tri'gclles  will  show  us  in  his  appendix  that 
he  has  done  the  same,  as  jt  agrees  with  all 
the  uncial  MS.  here  in  the  more  grammatical 
reading.  We  will  not  further  trouble  our 
readers  with  details.  The»e  will  suffice  for 
a  specimen.  Every  page  presents  at  a  glance 
the  presence  of  the  entire  group  of  MS.  ver- 
sions and  fragments  collated  by  the  author, 
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I  and  the  whole  is  printed  with  extreme  beauty 
of  type  and  arrangement 

In  conclusion,  we  express  our  profound 
sense  of  the  obligation  under  which  the  ac- 
complished and  persevering  editor  has  laid 
every  student  of  the  New  Testament  There 
i«  a  fulness  and  richness  of  material  placed 
here  by  him,  at  the  disposal  of  those  who 
are  utterly  precluded  from  this  kind  of  in- 
vestigation. The  work  is  done  so  conscien- 
tiously and  laboriously,  that  great  confidence 
is  inspired  in  the  accuracy  and  reliableness 
of  the  information  thus  harvested  for  general 
use.  The  principles  on  which  Dr.  Tregelles 
has  toiled,  are  so  clearly  put  and  for  the 
most  part  so  patiently  applied,  that  they 
command  hearty  respect  *f  not  general  as- 
sent Such  work  as  this  is  necessarily  pro- 
visional, and  cannot  be  regarded  as  final. 
The  discovery  of  the  Sinaitic  codex  and  the 
recent  collated  edition  of  the.  Vatican  MS. 
since  the  commencement  of  Tregelles'  enter- 
prise, is  sufficient  proof  of  this;  and  until 
the  promised  appendices  appear  we  cannot 
tell  to  what  extent  this  circumstance  may 
have  modified  the  text  of  our  author.  Hi* 
inexpressibly  affecting  that  the  labour  of  nearly 
forty  years  should  be  arrested  when  the  pa- 
tient true-hearted  scholar  had  just  reached, 
as  we  understand,  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Revelation,  and  that  he  should  be  suffering 
not  only  from  prostration  of  strength,  but 
be  smitten  in  that  very  organ  of  vision 
which  he  had  consecrated  so  lovingly  to  hi* 
Master's  service.  We  can  only  deplore  and 
sympathize  with  such  disappointments  a* 
these.  We  are  satisfied  that  we  speak  the 
universal  desire  of  his  collaboratcurs,  and  of 
his  rivals,  in  this  lofty  field  of  work,  when 
we  express  the  earnest  hope  that  he  may  ye* 
be  spared  to  complete  his  labours,  and  to  see 
the  effect  of  them  in  the  deeper  reverence 
paid  by  his  contemporaries  to  the  Word  of 
the  living  God. 


Art.  IX.— Th*  War  of  1870. 

Ir  is  impossible  as  yet  even  to  guess  the 
consequences  of  the  memorable  war  of 
1870.  It  mav  verify  the  German  excJauia- 
tion  that  the  hour  of  the  Latin  race  ha* 
come,  and  that  France  has  ceased  to  be  a 
great  power,  or  it  may  lead  to  the  moral  re- 
surrection of  that  essentially  noble  people, 
and  even  to  the  recovery  of  it*  military  su- 
premacy. It  may  develope  a  French  Re- 
public which  from  it*  failure  to  turn  the  tide 
of  fortuno  shall  be  followed  by  a  Jvabin 
successor,  and  issue  in  a  despotism  of  the 
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not  less  fearful  than  that  of  Napoleon 
I.  or  it  may  bo  the  forerunner  of  a  better 
period  when  France,  purified  by  adversity, 
j»hali  win  the  esteem  and  fid  miration  of  Eu- 
rope, by  her  constancy  in  affliction,  her  lofty 
patriotism,  her  renewed  energy,  her  surviv- 
ing genius.    Looking  at  it,  too,  from  the 
other  side,  it  may  accelerate  the  unity  of 
Germany,  cemented  by  blood  poured  out  in 
the  field,  by  a  brotherhood  in  arms,  and  by 
common  triumphs;  or  H  may  tend  only  to 
German  divisions,  and  to  the  collapse  of  the 
policy  of  1666,  by  aggrandising  Prussia  out 
of  all  proportions,  and   making  her  in- 
fluence intolerable  to  the  minor  States. 
Who,  indeed,  shall  speculate  on  the  results 
of  this  mighty  and  awful  conflict,  when, 
though  it  seems  for  the  time  to  be  drawing 
to  a  close,  France  refuses  to  acknowledge 
defeat,  and  defies  the  invader  behind  the 
walls  of  the  capital,  and  when,  though  appa- 
rently struck  to  the  ground,  she  stall  raises 
the  flag  of  resistance,  appeals  to  the  memo- 
ries of  1793,  and  endeavours  to  rally  for  a 
final  effort  those  national  forces  which,  in 
her  case,  havo  so  often  proved  impossible  to 
subdue?   Yet,  if  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
forecast  the  remote  issues  of  this  tremendous 
struggle,  or  to  predict  what  it  shall  ultimately 
bring  forth,  the  time  has  come  when  wo  can 
briefly  describe  its  marvellous  events  and 
fortunes,  and  can  truly  indicate  its  imme- 
diate lessons  of  deep  significance  to  these 
kingdoms.    The  momentous  war  of  1870  is 
not  only  ono  of  the  grandest  illustrations  of 
the  art  which  founds  and  destroys  Empires ; 
it  not  only  is  an  astonishing  drama,  every 
scene  which  the  military  student  should  ex- 
amine carefully  and  lay  to  heart ;  it  not  only 
fascinates  the  ordinary  observer  by  its  gi- 
gantic action  and  immense  events ;  it  points 
conclusively  to  a  solemn  moral,  not  to  be  for- 
gotten by  any  country  which  seeks  to  main- 
tain its  position  in  the  world,  and  cherishes 
a  sense  of  its  independence.    It  shows  how 
weak,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  may  bo  even  a 
great  military  power  which  neglects  the  real 
sources  of  its  strength,  and  relies  mainly  on 
its  martial  traditions,  on  its  past  honour,  on 
the  memory  of  a  name ;  it  proves  fearfully 
how  imperial  despotism  may  rear  an  edifice 
of  imposing  grandeur,  which  for  a  genera- 
tion shall  deceive  mankind,  and  yet  fall  sud- 
denly at  the  first  breath  of  misfortune ;  it 
testifies  to  the  old  truth  that  material  pros- 
perity with  moral  corruption  are  the  fruitful 
sources  of  national  decline:  and  it  teaches 
ns  what  we  should  never  forget,  how  terri- 
ble and  decisive,  in  modern  warfare,  are  the 
results  of  rapid  and  great  success,  and  how 
absolutely  necessary  it  is  for  England,  in  the 
present  menacing  condition  of  Europe,  to 


ft    f  .f' 

surround  herself  with  an  invulnerable  shield,"!  a  ^ 


to  look  after  her  national  defences,  and  to      *  "* 
take  care  that  by  sea  and  on  land  she  shall  «^ 
possess  the  means  of  repelling  aggression.  vs 
It  would  be  on  unnecessary  and  unprofita-  — 
Me  task  to  examine  at  length  the  causes  of 
the  war.    Impartial  history,  we  believe,  will 
pronounce  that  though  Napoleon  gave  the 
challenge,  it  had  been  to  some  degree  pro- 
voked by  the  policy  of  Bisroark,  by  the  atti- 
tude recently  taken  by  Prussia,  by  the  series 
of  events  which  since  1 866  have  changed  the 
centre  of  power  in  Germany.    It  was  impos- 
sible but  that  the  Emperor  should  feel  bit- 
terly how  he  bad  been  outwitted  by  the  un- 
scrupulous statesman  who  had  purchased  his 
complicity  in  the  spoliation  of  Denmark  by 
promises  of  annexation  on  the  Rhine,  and 
had  afterwards  coolly  violated  his  pledges ; 
nor  yet  that  he  should  not  be  really  alarmed 
at  the  immense  development  of  the  military 
power  of  Prussia  during  the  preceding  fiv  e 
years.    It  would  have  been  disregarding  the 
traditions  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  for  two 
centuries  have  guided  the  foreign  policy  of 
France,  to  have  witnessed  the  absorption 
of  the  German  States  into  one  dominant  and 
threatening  power,  without  an  effort  to  break 
the  union ;  and  if  an  nttempt  to  obtain  this, 
was  contrary,  to  modern  ideas  and  aspira- 
tions, it  was  only  carrying  out  what  had  al- 
ways been  the  views  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Richelieu.    Besides,  ever  since  the  battle  of 
Sadowa,  France  and  Prussia  had  been  watch- 
ing each  other,  and  tending  inevitably  to 
collision ;  both  Powers  had  been  increasing 
their  armaments,  and  events  have  proved 
which  was  the  more  ready ;  and  we  know 
from  the  Imperial  correspondence  that  Na- 
poleon had  been  repeatedly  warned  that 
Prussia  was  meditating  an  invasion  of  France, 
and  would  avail  herself  of  the  first*  opportu- 
nity.   It  is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  say 
that  it  was  not  merely  French  folly  and  ar- 
rogance which  precipitated  this  tremendous 
conflict;  the  conduct  of  Prussia  and  her  ag- 
gressive acta  contributed  to  it  in  no  slight 
degree  ;  and  if  France,  as  it  has  turned  out, 
was  unwise  in  not  accepting  accomplished 
facts,  and  in  chafing  at  the  military  strength 
of  her  rival,  we  can  perfectly  comprehend 
this  sentiment,  without  charging  her,  as  a 
nation,  with  any  peculiar  turn  for  aggran- 
disement, or  even  any  extraordinary  ambi- 
tion.   It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Empe- 
ror was  utterly  in  the  wrong  iu  the  pretext 
on  which  he  declared  war,  and  that  his 
whole  policy  in  this  respect  showed  igno- 
rance of  the  real  state  of  opinion.    After  the 
HohensoUera  candidature  of  Spain  had  been 
withdrawn  at  the  instance  of  England,  it 
was  an  act  of  extreme  unwisdom  to  have 
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proceeded  to  further  demands ;  and  the  re- 
sult was  that,  to  outward  seeming,  France,  at 
the  beginning  of  hostilities,  was  alone  to 
blame  for  the  frightful  contest,  and  that 
Prussia  appeared  the  injured  defender  of  the 
national  independence  of  Germany.  In 
truth,  however,  in  this  as  in  other  matters, 
Bisraark  probably  outgeneralled  Napoleon ; 
he  seemB  to  have  been  eager  for  war,  and 
to  have  been  too  glad  to  find  an  opportunity 
to  attack  France  with  the  support  of  public 
opinion ;  and  now  at  least  when  he  puts  for- 
ward claims  to  wrest  from  her  some  of  her 
present  provinces,  he  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered by  impartial  men  as  the  mere  oppo- 
nent of  French  aggression. 

Hostilities  were  proclaimed  on  the  15th  of 
July,  after  efforts  at  negotiation  on  the  part 
of  England.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  war  was  welcomed  by  the  classes  who 
form  public  opinion  in  Germany,  quite  as 
much  as  in  France.  The  passionate  and 
foolish  cry,  *to  Berlin,'  was  answered  by 
shouts  of  defiance, « to  Paris ;'  and  if  French 
chauvins  and  journalists  talked  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  of 
the  broaking  up  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, claims  for  '  the  lost  patrimony  of  El- 
sass  and  Lothringen'  were  put  forward  pro- 
minently by  the  press  of  Germany.  In  fact, 
amiable  German  professors  who  back  the 
arrogant  demands  of  Bismark,  and  plea- 
santry insist  on  'the  line  of  theVosges,'  as  a 
necessary  bulwark  for  *  peace-loving  Ger- 
many,' against  the  '  intolerable  ambition  of 
Frenchmen,'  must  have  a  strange  notion  of 
the  facts  of  the  case ;  the  war  fever  was  at 
least  as  strong  in  the  capital  of  Prussia,  as 
in  that  of  France  ;  and  it  is  about  as  correct 
to  represent  the  two  nati  ons  as  differing  in 
this,  as  it  is  to  repeat  the  veracious  legend — 
of  which  of  course  the  League  of  Pilnitz 
and  the  barbarous  invasion  of  1 792  are  con- 
firmations that  cannot  be  gainsaid — that 
France  has  always  been  the  assailant  of  her 
meek  and  long-suffering  Teutonic  rival. 
Within  a  few  days  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  the  army  of  the  Rhine  was  set  in  mo- 
tion, and  the  heads  of  the  columns  of  eight 
French  corps  were  approaching  the  verge  of 
the  German  frontier;  the  main  bodies,  now- 
ever,  being  still  distant.  The  first  corps, 
under  the  renowned  MacMahon,  had  advanced 
from  Algeria  and  the  south,  and  occupied 
Upper  and  Lower  Alsace,  its  headquarters 
being  at  8trasburg.  The  second  and  fifth 
corps  of  Frossard  and  De  Failly  were  sent 
forward,  and  at  St.  Avoid  and  B*itsche  held 
the  approaches  to  the  Rhenish  Palatinate, 
from  MacMahon's  left  to  near  the  line  of  the 
Saar.  To  the  left  of  these  again,  was  the 
-fourth  corps,  marched  from  the  north  under 
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L'Admirault,  and  stationed  at  and  around 
Thionville ;  while,  in  the  rear,  Bazaine  with 
the  third  corps,  was  moving  to  the  great 
fortress  of  Metz ;  the  sixth,  under  the  orders 
of  Canrobert,  was  on  its  way  from  Chalons  to 
Lorraine;  and  far  behind,  the  Imperial  Guard 
— the  flower  of  the  French  army — was  push- 
ing forward irom  the  French  capital.  In  the 
meantime,  the  seventh  corps  of  Douay  formed 
the  extreme  right  of  the  grcat  French  Kne; 
far  to  the  north  it  guarded  Belfort,  the  '  gate 
of  France,'  between  the  Vosges  and  the  Jura; 
and  it  connected  itself  with  MacMahon's  rear- 
guard along  the  Rhine  and  Lower  Alsace. 
The  whole  French  army,  in  its  first  line,  ex- 
tended in  a  huge  semicircle  from  Northern 
Lorraine  to  the  Southern  Vosges;  but  its 
second  line,  massed  between  Metz  and  Cha- 
lons, was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
first ;  and  though  it  was  well  connected  by 
railways,  and  placed  as  it  was,  it  threatened 
equally  the  Rhenish  provinces  and  Southern 
Germany,  it  was  not  yet  even  nearly  concen- 
trated. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine  about  the  21st  or  22nd  of  July.  It 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  it  was  well  adapted 
for  an  offensive  movement  against  Germany, 
if  made  rapidly  and  in  full  force,  for  Baden 
and  the  Palatinate  were  threatened,  and  the 
exact  point  of  attack  was  concealed.  Placed 
as  tbey  were,  the  forces  of  France  con  Id 
either  pour  into  the  Rhineland,  drawing  after 
them  their  reserves  on  all  sides,  or  they 
could  cross  the  Rhine,  and,  advancing  from 
Strasburg,  interpose  between  Northern  and 
Southern  Germany  and  endeavour  to  break 
up  their  uniting  armies.  On  the  other  band, 
the  position  of  the  French  was  badly  chosen 
as  a  line  of  defence ;  for  their  foremost  corps 
were  widely  disseminated,  and  in  case  of  » 
sudden  attack,  were  thrown  too  far  beyond 
their  supports ;  and  if  they  were  assailed  by 
a  resolute  foe,  converging  against  them  'n 
full  strength,  they  would  be  exposed  to 
serious  disaster.    For  these  reasons  we  may 
certainly  infer  that  the  strategic  plan  of  the 
French  Emperor  was  to  march  upon  the 
Germans  with  much  rapidity,  and  whether 
the  recently  published  pamphlet  does  or  does 
not  disclose  his'  purpose,  it  is  evident  that  be 
intended  to  advance  either  by  the  Rhine- 
land  on  Landau  and  Mayence,  or  by  Stra*- 
burg  into  the  territory  of  Baden.  Besides, 
he  must  have  known  perfectly  well  that  a 
brilliant  initiative  was  his  best  chance;  f°r 
not  only  was  it  in  accordance  with  the  tra- 
ditions and  genius  of  the  French  soldier 
not  only  was  it  calculated  to  sow  dissensjons 
and  alarm  among  his  foes  and  perhaps  prevent 
them  from  combining ;  it  was  the  sole  means 
to  give  full  effect  to  the  one  great  advan- 
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tage  which  France  would  possess  over  Prus- 
sia at  the  beginning  of  a  campaign,  the  im- 
posing strength  of  a  standing  army,  supposed 
to  be  ready  at  all  points  and  formidable  in 
its  numerical  proportions,  compared  with 
levies,  immense  indeed  when  brought  to- 
gether and  set  in  motion,  but  believed  to  be 
inferior  in  military  power,  and  requiring 
time  to  be  fully  arrayed.  It  may  therefore 
be  said  with  confidence,  that  a  sudden  and 
vigorous  spring  on  Germany  was  the  real 
scheme  of  Napoleon  III. ;  and,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  occurred,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  what  the  result  would  havo  been 
had  this  design  been  carried  out  boldly,  with 
the  promptness  and  skill  of  a  great  com- 
mander who  would  have  led  his  troops  to 
immediate  victory.  Unhappily,  however, 
for  the  interests  of  France,  vacillation  at  the 
decisive  moment  took  the  place  of  resolu- 
tion and  genius ;  and  her  armed  arrays, 
however  imposing  to  outward  seeming,  were 
not  in  a  state  to  undertake  great  and  rapid 
operations.  The  Emperor  lingered  a  fort- 
night at  Paris  before  he  went  to  his  head- 
quarters at  Metz ;  even  when  he  had  arrived 
he  passed  nearly  a  week,  uncertain,  it  would 
appear,  how  to  strike ;  and  thus  the  favour- 
able opportunity  was  lo9t  which  might  have 
changed  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  now  woll  known  that 
the  anny  was  not  ready  to  march  ;  its  com- 
missariat was  not  complete;  it  was  deficient 
in  ammunition  and  supplies;  and  its  real 
strength  was  considerably  leas  than  Napo- 
leon III.  had  been  led  to  expect  Between 
the  irresolution  of  its  chief,  and  its  own  ill- 
prepared  condition,  it  had  already  forfeited 
its  most  hopeful  chauces  before  even  a  blow 
had  been  struck. 

During  these  delays  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine  Germany  had  been  making  astonish- 
ing efforts.  If  Bismark's  reports  are  to  be 
believed,  the  German  nation  was  not  pre- 

Enrod  for  immediate  war  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
tut  considering  that  since  the  battle  of 
Sadowa  Prussia  had  been  steadily  increasing 
her  armaments,  and  that  it  is  tolerably  clear 
from  hor  government  press  that  she  was 
eager  to  measure  her  strength  with  France, 
we  shall  scarcely  credit  the  Northern  Confe- 
deration with  any  want  of  military  readiness ; 
still  immense  as  their  excrtious  were,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  Southern  States  were 
taken  to  some  some  extent  by  surprise 
However  this  may  have  been,  the  summons 
to  arms  against  the  anciont  and  dreaded  foe 
met  with  but  one  answer  from  the  Teutonic 
race ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
policy  of  its  rulers,  its  patriotism  and  heroic 
attitude  are  entitled  to  the  highest  admira- 
tion.   From  the  sandy  wastes  that  border 
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the  Nicmeu  to  tho  valleys  watered  by  the 
Moselle,  and  from  tho  shores  of  the  Northern 
Sea  to  the  Danube  and  the  Bohemian  hills, 
the  martial  cry  4  to  the  war'  was  heard  ;  the 
integrity  of  tho  Fatherland  was  the  one 
thought  of  the  whole  people ;  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  divisions  caused  by  the 
events  of  1860,  and  whatever  the  hopes  of 
dispossessed  sovereigns,  of  blind  diplomatists, 
or  of  discontented  nobles,  it  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  Napoleon  III.  would  have  to 
contend  against  an  united  Germany.  This 
single  circumstance  shows  how  impolitic 
had  been  the  course  of  the  French  Em- 
peror, and  how  badly  ho  had  been  advised; 
and,  in  fact,  unless,  as  is  not  improbable,  the 
conduct  of  Prussia  shall  tend  to  disunion, 
the  war  will  have  done  more  to  make  Ger- 
many a  concordant  people  than  any  event 
since  1813.  Within  a  few  days  the  military 
system  of  the  nation  was  in  full  operation ; 
tho  army  was  'mobilized'  and  increased  to 
its  war  strength  within  the  local  limits  as- 
signed to  its  different  divisions,  and  in  au 
exceedingly  short  time  a  gigantic  array 
composed  of  regular  troops  in  the  first  line, 
with  reserves  of  landwehr  in  the  second, 
was  in  a  state  to  commence  operations  un- 
der the  guidance  of  leaders  of  proved  ability. 
Those  who  witnessed  that  mighty  torrent  of 
war  pouring  through  Germany  towards  the 
Rhenish  frontier  havo  described  its  tremen- 
dous power  and  impulse ;  and  none  who 
have  observed  how  it  was  directed  can  doubt 
that  it  had  been  long  hold  in  hand  to  com- 
mence as  well  as  to  repel  aggressiou.  To- 
wards the  last  days  of  July  and  tho  first  of 
August,  while  the  French  were  still  dissemi- 
nated in  Lorraine,  three  vast  German  armies 
had  taken  possession  of  the  territory  of  the 
Rhenish  Palatinate,  and,  already  in  commu- 
nication with  each  other,  were  being  mar- 
shalled to  pour  into  France  an  overwhelming 
tide  of  invasion.  The  first  army,  numbering 
about  80,000  men,  was  under  the  command 
of  the  aged  Stein  metz,  and  was  approaching 
the  Saar  from  Trove*,  its  outposts  reaching 
to  near  Saar- Lou  is.  The  second  army,  uoarly 
200,000  strong,  had  crossed  the  Rhine  at 
and  above  Mayence,  and,  led  by  King  Wil- 
liam and  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  held  tho 
centre  of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  its  out- 
post* almost  advanced  to  the  Saar,  and  its 
rearward  divisions  stretching  far  backward*. 
To  the  left  was  tho  third  army,  commanded 
by  tho  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  about 
150,000  strong ;  it  touched  the  right  of  the 
second  army,  and  extended  theneo  to  the 
course  of  the  Rhine,  and  its  vanguard,  along 
tho  stream  of  tho  Lautcr,  approached  the 
northern  frontier  of  Alsace,  the  main  body 
|  being  not  distant,  and  concealed  behind  the 
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adjoining  fortresses.  From  Troves  on  the 
west  to  Landau  on  the  east,  and  pressing 
forward  to  the  very  edge  of  France,  the 
huge  German  masses  were  already  in  a  state 
to  fall  on  their  enemy  with  tremendous  force. 

The  manner  in  which  these  immense  ar- 
mies were  formed,  organised,  and  moved  in 
concert  within  a  short  distance  of  the  French 
frontier,  was  one  of  the  most  notable  of 
strategic  exploits.  In  the  space  of  nineteen 
or  twenty  days  430,000  men  in  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency  for  war,  with  guns,  horses, 
and  other  material,  had  been  arrayed  and  pre- 
pared for  the  field,  and  now  stood  on  the  verge 
of  the  Rhineland  ready  to  overrun  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  We  know  of  no  finer  military  move- 
ment, except  perhaps  the  splendid  concen- 
tration of  Napoleon  s  forces  on  the  Belgian 
frontier  on  the  14th  of  June,  1816;  and  it 
attests  clearly  the  calculating  forethought 
and  ability  of  the  Prussian  Government,  the 
high  training  and  skill  of  its  generals,  and 
the  discipline  and  power  of  the  German 
troop*.  The  French  army,  scattered  and 
divided  on  the  semicircle  from  Thionville  to 
Bclfort,  and  with  its  first  line  widely  separat- 
ed from  the  second,  was  already  in  no  con- 
dition to  offer  a  successful  resistance  to  its 
mighty  foe ;  it  was  not  only  much  weaker 
in  strength,  being  outnumbered  fully  two  to 
one  at  the  decisive  points  where  it  was  threa- 
tened, it  was  also  so  disunited  in  its  parts, 
that  it  could  hardly  collect  60,000  mon  in 
any  position  to  withstand  an  attack.  In  fart, 
a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  Saar  and  the  Lauter  it  was 
exposed  to  be  defeated  in  detail  by  a  force 
infinitely  superior  in  power;  and  this  peril 
was  aggravated  by  the  circumstance,  placed 
beyond  disputo  by  the  clearest  evidence,  that 
it  believed  itself  completely  secure,  and  that 
its  leaders  were  planning  a  forward  move- 
ment while  their  enemy  was  close  at  hand  to 
destroy  them. 

It  in  now  well  known  that  a  German  ad- 
vance was  not  suspected  in  the  French  camp 
even  during  the  first  three  days  of  August : 
the  woods  along  the  edge  of  the  frontier 
were  not  searched  by  the  French  outposts, 
and  the  German  columns  were  allowed  to 
collect  in  force  behind  this  deceptive  screen 
while  the  Emperor  and  his  Marshals  were 
dreaming  of  a  march  without  an  obstacle 
into  the  Rhenish  provinces.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  ruinous  neglect  and  self- 
deception  became  soon  evident.  On  the 
4th  of  August  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
detached  a  part  of  his  vast  army  to  attack 
the  extreme  right  of  the  whole  French  line, 
this  movement  being  only  the  first  step  of  a 
general  advance  across  the  French  frontier. 
The  Prince,  with  about  40,000  men,  fell 


upon  a  single  division  of  about  1 0,000  whir h 
lay  encamped  near  the  town  of  Wicsscn- 
burg,  surprised  it,  it  is  said,  when  at  break- 
fast, and  drove  it  back  in  a  state  of  confu- 
sion. The  French,  rallying  on  the  Geisben/, 
made  a  gallant  resistance  for  a  short  tim? : 
but  the  hill  having  boen  stormed  by  the 
enemy,  they  were  ultimately  driven  in  otter 
rout  from  beyond  Weisseuburg  on  the  rosd 
to  Strasburg.  The  first  success,  so  important 
in  war,  had  thus  been  decisively  won ;  the 
trophies  of  the  day  were  600  prisoner*,  » 
gun,  and  a  great  deal  of  material ;  and  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  German  army  stood 
in  triumph  upon  the  soil  of  France,  the  right 
wing  of  the  French  forces  having  been 
already  threatened  and  struck,  and  the  se- 
cret of  their  want  of  preparation  having  been 
disclosed  to  their  able  antagonists. 

The  affair  at  Wcissenburg  was  only  tho 
prelude  of  operations  of  a  more  senon* 
kind.    The  5th  of  August  was  spent  by  the 
Crown  Prince  in  bringing  the  mass  of  hi* 
troops  forward,  and  in  arraying  them  for  a 
formidable  attack  on  the  French  forces  in 
his  immediate  front.    There  can  be  no  doobt 
that  in  making  these  dispositions  he  exposed 
his  flank  to  tho  corps  of  De  Failly,  wbicb, 
stationed  at  Bitsche,  beyond  the  Vosgf. 
ought  to  have  combined  with  that  of  McVU- 
hon,  and  fallen  on  the  right  of  the  Prusrito 
commander,  while,  as  yet,  his  columns  wen- 
not  closed  up,  and  his  whole  line  was  sonit- 
what  out  of  order.    This  movement,  how- 
ever, was  not  executed  ;  the  want  of  intelli- 
gence and  the  vacillation  which  character- 
ised the  operations  of  the  French,  were  sgsin 
too  painfully  conspicuous;  and  though  IV 
Failly  sent  one  division  through  the  bill 
passes  to  tho  aid  of  his  colleague,  he  remain- 
ed  at  Bitsche  with  tho  bulk  of  his  troops 
and   left  MacMahon   completely  isolated. 
Meanwhile  that  brave,  but  unfortunate  chief, 
made  preparations  to  resist  the  attack  of  the 
Germans,  now  evidently  impending.    It  i* 
a  misconception  to  suppose,  as  some  hsTf 
done,  that  ho  advanced  recklessly  agsiast 
his  foe  ;  what  he  did  was  to  take  and  occu- 
py a  defensive  position  on  the  flank  of  the 
Germans,  where  he  could  hope  to  give  them 
battle,  under  circumstances  of  the  least  oV 
advantage,  and  De  Failly,  if  he  wished,  cooKi 
come  to  his  aid ;  and  we  assert,  with  contt- 
dence,  that  this  strategy  was  the  best  opc n 
to  the  Duke  of  Magenta.    The  marshal  hj 
the  evening  of  the  5th  had  drawn  opto* 
forces  along  the  crest  of  a  range  which  ex- 
tendi from  Reichsofcn  on  tho  left  by  Woer» 
to  FJsasshansen,  and  Marbronn  on  the  riff"'* 
and  which,  with  the  stream  of  the  Saner  »n 
front,  and  with  brokeu  ground  al^og  V* 
rising  slopes,  formed  a  strong  position  agsiw* 
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hi*  enemy.  MacMahon's  object  evidently 
was  to  compel  the  Germans  to  turn  against 
him,  and  assail  him  as  they  changed  their 
front ;  he  would  thus  divert  them  from  the 
road  to  Strasburg,  and  engage  them  as  fa- 
vourably for  himself  as  possible ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  he  as  it  were  summoned  the  corps 
f  De  Failly  to  join  his  rear,  while  he  kept 


open  several  lines  of  retreat.  These  were 
the  arrangements  of  an  able  commander; 
:wd  considering  that  MacMahon  had  not 
more  than  50,000  men  in  his  band,  his  dis- 
positions certainly  give  proof  of  the  tactical 
skill  for  which  he  is  renowned.  On  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  the  Crown  Prince  ad- 
vanced to  tho  attack,  with  1 30,000  men,  and 
not  less  than  440  guns.  As  MacMahon  had 
calculated,  the  change  of  front,  which  the 
Germans  were  compelled  to  make,  threw 
their  line  for  some  time  into  confusion; 
and  the  French  repelled  for  several  hours 
a  somewhat  feeble  and  disunited  effort  against 
their  left,  at  and  near  Reichsofen.  Meantime 
iho  French  centre  at  Woerth  had  been  en- 
gaged ;  there  too,  for  a  considerable  time, 
MacMahon's  divisions  resisted  stoutly,  and 
oven  for  a  moment  assumed  the  offensive. 
But  about  two  o'clock  the  huge  German  line 
had  come  up  on  all  sides  in  strength  ;  and 
the  Crown  Prince  prepared  to  turn  the 
French  wings  at  both  sides,  combining  with 
this  an  attack  in  front — a  movement  justified 
by  his  superiority  in  force,  but  certainly  not 
without  hazard.  MacMahon,  who,  at  this 
conjuncture,  De  Failly  not  having  come  up, 
ought,  in  our  judgment,  to  have  retreated, 
struck  desperately  at  the  German  centre  at 
Woerth,  thinned  by  the  extension  of  its 
flanks ;  but  the  French  onset  was  bravely  re- 
sisted, and  indeed  it  could  not  have  been 
successful  Ere  long  the  formidable  out- 
hanking  movement  developed  itself,  and  be- 
came decisive ;  and  from  Reichsofen  to  be- 
yond Marbronn  the  dense  German  columns 
extended  threateningly,  and  overlapped  the 
whole  French  position.  A  sudden  panic  fell 
on  MacMahon's  army  ;  its  right  and  centre 
gave  way ;  and  it  was  soon  a  mass  of  dis- 
heartened fugitives,  broken  on  all  sides  into 
disunited  fragments.  Six  thousand  priso- 
ners and  thirty  guns  were  the  spoils  of  the 
victorious  Germans ;  and  for  some  time  the 
defeated  force  was  annihilated,  in  a  military 
point  of  view. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Germans'  tac- 
tics were  remarkable  for  ability  or  boldness 
during  the  first  part  of  this  desperate  battle. 
They  attacked  weakly,  and  in  divided  masses ; 
they  gave  MacMahon  more  than  one  chance; 
and  with  their  immense  superiority  of  num- 
bers their  victory  ought  to  have  been  more 
On  the  other  hand  the  French 


Marshal  showed  talent  in  his  original  dispo- 
sitions; he  resisted  his  enemy  during  seve- 
ral hours,  and  at  one  time  placed  him  in 
much  danger ;  and  had  he  when  he  had  been 
assured  that  De  Faillv's  corns  was  not  con- 
ing up,  effected  a  rapid  and  confident  retreat, 
he  would  have  been  entitled  to  commenda- 
tion. MacMahon,  however,  held  his  ground 
too  long ;  and  when  the  Crown  Prince,  who, 
as  soon  as  he  had  ascertained  the  inferiority 
of  the  French  in  strength,  displayed  consum- 
mate energy  and  skill,  had  advanced  on 
Kcichsofen  and  Marbronn,  it  wan  almost  in- 
evitable that  the  French  line  should  give  way 
and  be  totally  defeated.  As  regards  the  con- 
duct of  the  opposing  armies,  the  Germans, 
cautious  and  slow  at  first,  became  at  last  self- 
reliant  and  bold ;  the  French  fought  long  with 
'  consummate  braver}',' — we  quote  the  Ger- 
man official  report — but  they  broke  up  hasti- 
ly under  the  stress  of  disaster — a  fault  al- 
most a  national  characteristic.  The  strategic 
consequences  of  the  battle  were  in  the  high- 
est degree  important  The  whole  right  w'ing 
of  the  French  army,  overpowered  by  im- 
mensely superior  forces,  was  driven  in  and 
almost  destroyed  ;  it  had  no  chance  but  to  re- 
treat behind  the  Vosges,  too  fortunate  if  it 
could  make  its  escape;  Alsace  was  thrown 
open  to  the  enemy,  and  an  avenue  into  the 
heart  of  France  laid  bare.  This  result  was 
in  some  measure  due  to  the  criminal  negli- 
gence of  De  Failly,  who,  if  he  had  chosen/ 
might  have  joined  MacMahon,  and  whose 
corps  might  have  changed  the  fate  of  the 
day ;  but  it  was  also  caused  by  tho  bad  ar- 
rangement of  the  whole  French  line  upon 
the  position,  which  at  no  point  was  in  suffi- 
cient strength  to  offer  a  firm  and  certain  re- 
sistance. This,  indeed,  was  made  evident, 
at  the  same  time,  at  another  part  of  the  the- 
atre of  operations.  While  the  Crown  Prince 
was  attacking  MacMahon,  a  German  division 
of  the  First  Army  crossed  the  Saar  and  ad- 
vanced to  SaarbrQck,  where  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  corps  of  Frossard  had  made  a  de- 
monstration on  the  frontier,  in  order,  it  has 
been  supposed,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
the  Prince  Imperial.  The  French  were  com- 
pletely surprised ;  but,  pressing  hastily  for- 
ward, they  advanced  to  repulse  the  audacious 
foe,  who  with  great  boldness  resisted  steadily 
for  some  time.  Meanwhile  another  German 
division  had  come  to  the  aid  of  their  com- 
rades ;  and  seizing  promptly  the  cover  of* 
woods  which  overlapped  tho  right  of  the 
French,  they  wasted  it  away  with  a  destruc- 
tive fire ;  and  further  supports  having  come 
up,  the  Germans  stormed  with  heroic  valour 
a  line  of  heights  called  the  Spicheren  hills, 
which  formed  the  front  of  the  French  posi- 
tion.   The  whole  French  line  had  begun  to 
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give  way ;  and  an  additional  mass  of  foes 
appearing  on  their  extreme  loft,  and  having 
outflanked  it,  they  retreated  in  precipitate  j 
haste,  leaving  a  considerable  number  of  guns 
aud  prisoners. 

\Thc  two  engagements  of  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust, named  respectively  those  of  Wocrth 
and  Forbach,  were  fraught-  with  results  of 
great  moment    It  was  not  only  that  the 
renowned  French  army  which  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  tirst  in  the  world  had  suffer- 
ed a  double  crushing  defeat,  in  one  instance 
of  a  dishonourable  kind ;  not  only  that  it 
had  lost  its  prestige  and  given  proof  of  want 
of  steadiness,  of  indiscipline,  and  of  disor- 
ganization; the  invasion  of  Germany  was 
now  impossible ;  the  South  had  been  united 
to  the  North  by  the  pledge  of  common  mili- 
tary success ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  avert 
the  victorious  progress  of  the  German  masses 
on  the  French  frontier.  The  situation,  in  fact, 
had  been  suddenly  changed;  and  Europe, 
which  up  to  that  moment  had  been  expecting 
a  French  advance,  was  now  to  witness  the  ca- 
lamitous recoil  of  the  Imperial  forces  at  all 
points,  attended  with  ever  increasing  disas- 
ters.   The  right  wing  of  the  Fronch  army, 
well-nigh  cut  oflf  and  destroyed  at  Woerth, 
was  driven  in  rout  out  of  Alsace  and  com- 
pelled to- abandon  Strasburg  to  its  fate;  and 
it  would  be  too  fortunate  if  it  could  rally  at 
Chalons,  drawing  to  it  the  corps  of  De  Failly 
and  Douay.  The  right  centre,  broken  through 
at  Forbach,  was  forced  backward  upon 
Metz ;  and  the  centre  and  left,  involved  in 
its  defeat,  were  obliged  to  fall  back  in  the 
same  direction.    Meanwhile  the  Germans 
ably  directed,  and  collected  in  overwhelming 
strength,  poured  into  France  in  the  succes- 
sive waves  of  an  invasion  that  nothing  could 
resist    The  Crown  Prince's  army,  in  com- 
munication with  the  Second  by  a  cordon  of 
cavalry  sent  through  the  Vosges,  detached 
a  part  of  its  force  to  besiege  Strasburg,  and 
with  its  remaining  divisions  poured  forward 
through  Lower  Alsace  in  pursuit  of  Mac- 
Mahon.    The  Second  Array  advancing  from 
the  Rhineland,  swept  across  the  Saar  in  im- 
mense forces,  and  passed  into  the  north  of 
Lorraine,  driving  before  it  the  feeble  French 
corps  now  seeking  a  refuge  under  the  guns 
of  Metz.    Meanwhile,  the  Third  Army  made 
a  parallel  movement ;  and,  uniting  with  the 
right  of  the  Second,  marched  rapidly  in  over- 
whelming front  on  Metz,  already  threatening 
with  its  right  wing  to  overlap  and  surround 
the  great  fortress.    By  the  18th  August, 
300,000  Germans  with  large  reserves  in  their 
immediate  rear  had  made  good  their  way  into 
France,  and  from  Strasburg  to  Thionville 
and  thence  into  the  heart  of  Lorraine,  were 
taking  military  possession  of  the  country  and 


menacing  with  ruin  the  enemy  in  then- 
path. 

During  this  mighty  advance  of  the  Ger- 
mans, the  strategic  operations  of  the  French, 
in  part  owing  to  the  bad  disposition  of  their 
forces  for  combined  movements,  and  in  part 
to  the  weakness  of  their  commanders,  had 
been  characterised   by    much  indecision. 
MacMahon,  indeed,  had  effected  his  retreat 
from  the  field  of  Woerth  with  the  wreck  of 
his  troops,  and  escaped  safely  through  the 
Vosges  passes ;  and  though  his  corps  was 
almost  ruined,  he  had  shown  some  ability 
in  getting  away,  for  he  ought  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  Germans.      In  fact,  tbe 
pursuit  of  the  Crown  Prince  had  not  been 
marked  by  energy  or  speed,  whatever  indis- 
criminate flatterers  may  urge ;  his  own  re- 
ports more  than  once  refer  to  the  compara- 
tive slackness  of  his  cavalry  or  at  least  to  their 
extreme  caution.    De  Failly,  too,  though  the 
disaster  at  Woerth  must  be  laid  to  a  great 
extent  to  his  charge,  had  been  prompt  in 
breaking  up  from  Bitsche,  and  he  bad  suc- 
ceeded in  approaching  MacMahon  without 
being  caught  by  the  enemy;  hia  escape, 
however,  being  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
resistance  made  by  the  fortress  of  Bitsche, 
which  retarded  the  march  of  one  of  the 
Crown  Prince's  columns.  The  broken  right  of 
the  French  army,  though  its  losses  had  been 
terrible,  and  its  morale  was  destroyed,  was,  in 
a  word,  making  good  its  way  to  Chalons; 
and,  as  the  corps  of  Douay  was  moving  to- 
wards it,  and  as  the  whole  mass  was  about 
to  concentrate,  we  cannot  find  fault  with 
these  arrangements.    But  in  the  remaining 
part  of  the  theatre  of  war  the  French  dispo- 
sitions revealed  nothing  but  feebleness,  v* 
cillation,  and  want  of  forethought 
instant  Woerth  and  Forbach  were  fought, 
and  the  right  and  right  centre  of  the  French 
wore  forced  back  on  either  side  of  the  Vosges 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  whole  French 
army  ought  to  have  retreated  in  a  parallel 
line  ;  and  it  ought  certainly  to  have  retired 
on  Chalons,  having  thrown  a  strong  garrison 
into  Metz,  for  it  was  at  Chalons  only  that  it 
could  hope  to  reunite,  and  when  there  a 
would  be  in  a  position  to  save  Paris  and  de- 
fend the  interior  on  the  well-known  lines  of 
the  Marne  and  Seine.    To  effect  this  would 
not  have  been  easy,  for  the  disseminated 
state  of  the  corps  on  the  frontier  fronj 
Thionville  to  Forbach  and  thence  backward 
to  Metz  exposed  them  whatever  moves  thef 
attempted  ;  but  this  was  what  ought  to  hate 
been  done,  and  the  attempt  would  have  pro- 
bably succeeded.    Instead  of  tliia  the  nator* 
tunate  emperor  drew  in  his  left  and  centre 
on  the  Nied — and  when  he  had  collect*1 
these  behind  the  river,  he  halted  five  or 
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days  nt  Metz,  uncertain  evidently  what  to  do 
next,  and  hesitating,  while  there  was  time  to 
fall  back  on  Chalons.  The  reason  of  this 
strange  and  fatal  fault,  through  which  the 
main  body  of  the  French  army  was  exposed 
to  be  cut  off  and  destroyed,  remains  as  yet 
to  be  explained ;  it  was  probably  owing  to 
vacillation  and  to  the  dread  of  terrifying 
Paris  by  the  news  of  a  general  retrograde 
movement.  While  the  bulk  of  the  Army  of 
the  Rhine  was  being  detained  in  camp  around 
Metz,  completely  separated  from  its  supports 
in  Champagne,  the  German  armies  advanced 
to  the  Moselle ;  and  while  a  part  of  tho  First 
and  Second  Annies  were  massed  close  to  the 
great  fortress  a  considerable  detachment  was 
thrown  forward,  to  menace  and  fall  on  the 
French  line  of  retreat  should  an  attempt  be 
made  to  retire  on  Chalons. 

The  results  of  these  strategic  arrangements, 
so  differeut  in  ability  and  forethought,  were 
developed  ere  long  with  great  distinctness. 
On  the  1 4th  of  August  one  detachment  of 
the  French  army  with  the  Emperor  at  its 
head,  left  Metz  and  crossed  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Moselle ;  and  this  ultimately  reached 
Chalons,  where  it  effected  its  junction  with 
MacMahon.    The  remaining  corps  endeav- 
oured to  begin  their  retrograde  movement 
the  same  day,  but  being  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  fortress,  and  their  great  numbers  im- 
peding their  march,  they  were  attacked  by 
two  corps  of  the  Germans,  whose  vigorous 
onset  held  them  in  check.    The  combat 
lasted  the  whole  day ;  and  each  side  claimed 
to  have  won  the  victory  ;  but  the  real  issue 
was  in  favour  of  the  Germans,  who  detained 
their  antagonists  round  Metz,  while  their 
own  troop  were  being  poshed  forward  to 
occupy  the  French  line  of  retreat  Next 
day,  the  1 5th,  the  whole  French  army  began 
to  defile  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle ;  but 
it  marched  only  ten  or  twelve  miles  on  the 
two  roads  to  \  erdun  and  Etain,  the  avenues 
by  which  it  would  reach  Chalons;  and  it 
bivouacked  at  Mars  La  Tour  and  Doncourt ' 
still,  as  it  proved,  not  far  from  its  oneroy. 
The  causes  of  this  disastrous  delay,  fraught 
with  consequences  of  a  ruinous  kind,  remain 
yet  to  be  explained;  much  was  doubtless 
due  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  moving  col- 
umns of  great  length  and  size,  encumbered 
with  baggage  and  other  impedimenta ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  a  desire  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  a  hasty  retreat  may  have 
had  influence  on  the  French  commanders. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  greater  dis- 
tance should  liave  been  accomplished  by 
the  retiring  force ;  it  was  of  vital  import- 
ance to  get  clear  at  once  of  tho  foes  pnth- 
ering  on  the  flank  and  rear ;  and  Marshal  Ba- 
t  zaine,  who  by  this  time  certainly  had  been 


I  invested  with  the  supreme  command,  un- 
questionably committed  a  grave  error  in 
not  having  pressed  forward  the  movement 
The  next  day  it  was  too  late  ;  and  the  Ger- 
mans found  themselves  in  a  position  to  achieve 
success,  which  it  is  quite  clear  from  their  own 
despatches,  they  never  expected.    On  the 
morning  of  the  10th,  the  retreating  French 
were  attacked  on  the  Verdun  road  by  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  of  a  German  corps, 
which  continned  for  some  hours  to  hold  them 
in  check ;  and  aid  having  come  to  the  assail- 
ants, a  sanguinary  battle  raged  at  Mars  La 
Tour,  one  side  endeavouring  to  cut  its  way 
through,  the  other  struggling  to  bar  the  pas- 
sage.   Throughout  the  day  fresh  supports 
thrown  forward  judiciously  on  the  flanks  of 
the  French,  gave  terrible  effect  to  the  Ger- 
man attacks;  and  their  enemy,  bound  to  a 
single  road,  and  in  their  extended  columns 
fatally  exposed,  was  compelled  to  fight  at  a 
great  disadvantage.    The  French,  however, 
fought  desperately,  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  issue ;  and  it  is  possible  that  they 
would  have  resisted  successfully,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  brilliant  charge  of  a  largo  mass  of 
cavalry  towards  the  evening,  which  forced 
them  back  a  considerable  distance.  Mean- 
while, a  simultaneous  attack  had  been  made 
on  the  Etain  road,  and  though  the  French 
struggled  with  great  courage,  this  too  ulti- 
mately proved  successful    The  whole  French 
army  about  nightfall  withdrew  sullenly  to- 
wards Metz,  having  failed  to  make  its  retreat 
good,  and  the  Germans,  closing  on  its  com- 
munications^ already  stood  on  its  way  to 
Chalons. 

Driven  thus  to  bay  under  the  guns  of 
Metz,  Iiozaine  resolved  to  concentrate  his 
forces  in  order  to  fight  a  decisive  battle. 
He  had  probably  1 30,000  men  in  hand,  with 
from  400  to  500  guns,  the  flower  and  strength 
of  the  French  army ;  and  his  plan  was  to 
choose  a  defensive  position  where  he  could 
resist  the  onslaught  of  the  Germans,  and, 
having  repulsed  it  could  break  through 
their  lines,  and  get  off  with  tho  mass  of  his 
troops.  With  this  object  he  drew  up  his 
men  along  tho  summit  of  a  range  of  uplands, 
extending  from  Gravolotte  before  Metz,  to 
beyond  the  hamlet  of  Privat  La  Montagne, 
and  which,  broken  by  streams  and  difficult 
ground,  and  with  woods,  villages,  and  'thick- 
ets in  front  offered  a  strong  barrier  to  an 
attacking  enemy.  The  French  left  rested 
on  Gravelotte,  the  centre  on  Vionville  and 
Amanvilliers,  and  the  right  stretched  away 
to  Doncourt  and  Jaumotrt  the  whole  line 
thus  holding  the  roads  which  debouche  to 
Verdun,  Etain,  and  Sedan,  protected  by  na- 
tural and  artificial  obstacles.  This  was  a 
position  of  the  strongest  kind,  considered 
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as  a  scheme  of  defence,  for  it  exposed  the 
assailant*  at  most  point*,  and  especially  at 
that  of  Gravelotte,  to  a  terrible  fire  at  great 
disadvantage ;  but,  aa  the  result  showed,  it 
was  deficient  in  this,  that  it  gave  no  oppor- 
tunity for  a  counter  attack,  and  it  enabled 
the  Germans  to  draw  round  from  all  sides 
on  the  enemy  before  them.  The  1 7th  was 
spent  by  each  army  in  preparing  for  a  deci- 
sive engagement.  The  German  commanders 
by  this  time  had  240,000  men,  with  from 
700  to  800  guns,  and  they  resolved  to  attack 
according  to  a  plan,  which,  if  perilous  in 
some  degree,  was  justified  by  their  superior 
numbers,  and  promised  great  and  remarkable 
success.  While  the  right  of  the  Germans 
was  to  restrain  the  French  left*  their  centre 
and  left  were  to  march  across  the  whole 
front  of  Bazaine1s  position,  and  having  over- 
whelmed his  right  wing,  the  weakest  point 
in  his  defensive  lines,  they  were  to  converge 
inwards  upon  the  French  and  force  them 
back  in  retreat  on  Met*.  On  the  morning 
of  the  18th,  three  German  corps  began  to 
engage  the  French  at  Gravelotte,  while  at 
the  same  time,  five  and  a  half  corps  moved 
towards  Vionville  and  Privat  La  Montagne, 
in  order  to  execute  the  great  turning  move- 
ment which  was  to  lead  to  the  expected  vic- 
tory. The  French,  immoveable  in  their 
positions,  were  compelled  to  await  the  cir- 
cling attack  which  threatened  to  stifle  and 
hem  them  in  ;  unlike  Napoleon  h  at  Auster- 
litz,  Bazaine  had  not  secured  the  means  of 
striking  his  enemy  as  he  swept  round  on 
him.  Towards  the  afternoon,  the  Prussian 
guards  had  outflanked  the  right  of  the  Mar- 
shal ;  soon  afterwards,  his  centre  was  fierce- 
ly assailed,  and  by  degrees  the  great  German 
line  advanced  snakelike  to  encompass  its  foe. 
It  was  now  time  for  the  German  right  to 
strike  fiercely  at  Gravelotte;  and  here  a 
battle  of  the  most  desperate  kind  raged  until 
nightfall  for  several  hours,  the  French  cer- 
tainly having  the  advantage,  and  destroying 
the  Germans  with  frightful  carnage.  But 
gradually  the  German  plan  was  worked  out ; 
the  German  masses  converging  on  all  aides 
forced  the  French  backward  from  point  to 
point ;  and  at  last  the  whole  line  of  defence 
gave  way,  and  retreating,  slowly  fell  back 
on  Meta,  having  lost  the  real  object  of  the 
battle. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  in  this  conflict, 
the  losses  of  the  Germans  exceeded  those  of 
the  French.  At  Gravelotte  the  corps  com- 
manded by  Steinmetz  was  repeatedly  driven 
back  with  terrific  slaughter,  and  at  other 
points  the  ranks  of  the  assailants  were  cruel- 
ly thinned  by  a  destructive  fire.  But  if  in  a 
tactical  point  of  view  the  battle  was  hardly 
a  German  victory,  and  if  the  resistance  of 


Bazaine  with  an  inferior  force  was  honoura- 
ble to  him,  the  strategic  results  were  great 
and  decisive.  The  Germans  had  now  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  entire  line  of  the 
Marshal  s  retreat ;  they  barred  the  way  to 
Chalons  completely,  and  he  had  been  forced 
back  with  his  army  on  Metz,  where,  his 
communications  with  France  being  cut  oS, 
he  would  be  ultimately  compelled  to  surren- 
der. Unless  he  could  again  begin  the  con- 
test and  pierce  through  the  encircling  foes, 
no  prospect  awaited  him  but  to  resist  until 
famine  dashed  the  sword  from  his  grasp,  and 
made  the  army  of  the  Rhine  captive — so 
ruinous  bad  been  the  disastrous  generalship 
which  had  detained  it  in  isolation  at  Mett 
and  had  allowed  its  enemies  to  gather  round 
it  instead  of  effecting  a  speed  y  retreat ! 

Leaving  Bazaine  in  this  perilous  strait,  we 
must  now  turn  to  another  part  of  the  thea- 
tre, where  folly,  rashness,  aud  above  all  the 
exigencies  of  the  political  situation,  were  to 
complete  the  work  of  irresolute  weakness  in 
contributing  to  the  rum  of  France.  About 
the  16th  or  17th  of  August  MacMahon  had 
made  good  his  way  to  Chulons  with  the 
wreck  of  his  corps  defeated  at  Woertb,  and 
he  was  rejoined  in  a  day  or  two  by  De  Fail- 
iy,  who  had  contrived  to  elude  the  pursuing 
Germans — a  retreat  which  proves  that  the 
Crown  Prince  had  moved  slowly  and  with 
much  caution,  and  had  not  made  the  moBt 
of  his  brilliant  victory.    About  the  19th  of 
August  the  corps  of  Douay,  marched  back 
from  Belfort,  arrived  at  Chalons ;  this  body, 
at  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Woerth,  having 
properly  retired  to  the  great  strategic  point 
which  nature  and  history  have  alike  marked 
out  as  the  position  where  tho  defence  of 
France  should  be  undertaken  in  front  of 
Paris.     Next  day,  the  20th,  about  70,000 
men,  with  more  than  100  guns,  came  up 
hastily  from  the  French  capital,  the  Govern- 
ment under  Count  Palikao  having  certain  lv 
made  energetic  efforts  to  reorganize  and  re- 
cruit the  army;  and  thus  MacMahon,  by 
the  21st,  had  probably  about  150,000  men, 
with  from  400  to  600  guns,  under  his  orders 
at  the  great  camp  at  Chalons.    Wheu  we 
recollect  what  Napoleon  I.  accomplished  on 
this  very  ground — the  memorable  lines  oi 
the  Ma  rue  aud  Seine — with  a  force  greatly 
inferior  in  numbers,  against  more  than 
300,000  Germans,  it  cannot  be  doubted  thai 
a  great  commander  would  have  made  such 
an  use  of  this  army  that  he  would  long  ha** 
kept  the  invaders  back,  and  possibly  chang- 
ed the  whole  situation.    But  ability  snd 
caution  were  especially  requisite,  for  the 
troops  now  under  MaeMahou's  orders  were 
in  fact  raw  or  demoralized  soldiers? 
plain  common  sense  ought  to  have  suggested  . 
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that  they  were  not  fit  for  operations  that  de- 
manded speed,  or  that  could  bring  them  in 
contact  with  a  superior  enemy. 

At  this  critical  moment  a  plan  was  form* 
cd,  tbc  responsibility  for  which  is  unknown, 
but  which  led  to  the  greatest  of  military 
disasters.    Considering  the  state  of  MacMa- 
hon's  forces,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
proper  course  wat»  to  delay  Mb  enemies  as 
they  advanced  on  Chalons,  to  endeavour  to 
defend  the  Marne  and  the  Seine,  and,  re- 
treating slowly,  to  fall  back  until  he  had 
reached  a  position  at  which  he  would  be  in 
the  flank  of  the  Germans  as  they  approached 
Paris.    A  great  general,  operating  in  this 
way,  would  have  retarded  the  foe  for  weeks, 
would  ccrtainlv  have  inflicted  much  injury 
on  him,  and  while  he  inured  his  own  troops 
to  war,  would  assuredly  havo  kept  his  army 
intact  in  order  to  make  a  stand  for  the  capi- 
tal, the  fortifications  of  which,  with  a  force 
before  them,  would  perhaps  have  changed 
the  issue  of  the  campaign.    It  is  true  that 
the  strategy  would  have  been  an  apparent 
abandonment  of  Bazaine;  but  this  really 
was  inevitable.    Bazaine,  as  the  event  prov- 
ed, was  not  in  need  of  immediate  relief ; 
shut  up,  as  he  was,  inactive  at  Metz,  he  still 
detained  an  immense  mass  of  Germans  around 
the  great  fortress  ;  and  in  any  case,  as  aft  airs 
now  stood,  the  first  consideration  ought  to 
have  been  the  security  of  the  last  army  of 
France,  and  a  settled  purpose  to  defend  the 
capital.     Had  Wellington  been  in  Mac  Mil- 
lion's place,  we  are  convinced  that  these 
would  have  been  his  tactics;  and  we  feel 
certain  that  he  would  have  succeeded,  if  not 
in  defeating  the  Germans  in  the  field,  at 
least  in  greatly  reducing  their  strength,  in 
preserving  Paris  from  real  danger,  and  in 
saving  his  forces  for  an  effort  to  be  under- 
taken when  his  raw  troops  were  rendered 
more  equal  to  their  antagonists.    Instead  of 
a  rational  operation  like  this,  a  resolve  was 
made  at  the  French  head-quarters  which  can 
only  be  described  as  insanely  rash.    It  was 
determined  to  relieve  Bazaine  with  MacMa- 
hon's  weak  and  undisciplined  army ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  was  to  be  done  was 
marked  by  thoughtless  and  strange  presump- 
tion.   The  French  troops  were  to  leave  Cha- 
lons, and  moving  northwards  to  Rheims  and 
Rethel,  were  to  strike  from  that  place  across 
the  Argonnes,  to  pass  the  Meuse  and  attain 
Montmt'dy,  and  descending  thence  upon 
Thionviile,  were  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the 
Germans  at  Metz,  to  extricate  Bazaine,  and 
in  conjunction  with  him,  to  annihilate  the 
astounded  enemy  by  an  attack  worthy  of 
the  first  Napoleon.    By  this  operation  Mac- 
Mahon's  army  was  to  slip  round  the  flank  of 
the  Crown  Prince,  known  to  be  advancing 


from  Nancy  on  Chalons  ;  it  would  probably 
attain  the  northern  frontier  before  its  desti- 
nation could  be  ascertained ;  and  if  it  ever 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Metz  and 
came  into  communication  with  Bazaine,  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  insolent  invaders, 
and  what  the  triumphant  issue  of  a  campaign 
begun  under  ill-omened  auspices  ? 

Whether  the  pamphlet  recently  published 
at  Brussels  be  the  work  of  Napoleon  III.  or 
not,  it  is  now  clear  that  Marshal  MacMahon 
was  not  the  real  author  of  this  strateerv.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  clearly  show  that  it 
exposed  the  French  army  to  ruinous  disaster, 
and  it  has  been  proved  that  it  was  inspired 
by  the  Government  of  the  Regency  at  Paris, 
ill-informed  as  to  the  real  situation,  and 
fearful  lest  a  retrograde  movement  should 
cause  the  sudden  fall  of  the  Empire.  And 
what  was  the  projected  operation,  which  it 
was  assumed  was  proposed  by  an  eminent 
French  Marshal,  who,  we  may  suppose,  knew 
the  art  of  war,  and  certainly  hnd  very  great 
experience  t  It  was  simply  to  make  an  im- 
mense flank  march  with  a  weak  and  tho- 
roughly untrained  army,  within  full  reach  of 
an  enemy  twice  as  strong,  who  would  be  able 
to  arrest  the  movement,  and  to  fall  on  his 
adversary  in  overwhelming  force ;  and  it 
was  to  do  this  along  a  line  on  which  a  defeat 
would  probably  entail  destruction,  or  a  sur- 
render upon  the  Belgian  frontier.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  MacMahon  might  expect  to 
cross  the  Mense  before  he  would  be  inter- 
cepted, still  it  was  all  but  certain  that  the 
German  armies,  which  assuredly  would  turn 
northward  at  once,  would  come  up  with  him 
between  the  Mense  and  Thionviile ;  and  if 
be  were  caught,  what  chance  had  he  of  con- 
tending against  the  enormous  forces  which, 
in  that  event,  would  be  directed  against  him  t 
A  crashing  defeat  was  to  be  expected,  and 
if  he  were  defeated  would  not  his  army, 
hemmed  in  along  the  narrow  belt  of  land 
extending  from  the  northern  Argmues  to 
Lorraine,  be  either  utterly  broken  to  frag- 
ments or  forced  helplessly  to  lay  down  its 
arms?  And  it  was  for  a  reckless  scheme 
such  as  this — one  in  which  succoss  was 
hardly  conceivable,  and  of  which  ruin  would 
be  the  natural  result — that  the  rational  and 
legitimate  course  of  retreating  leisurely  and 
defending  Paris  from  point  to  point,  was  to 
be  abandoned  !  The  correspondence  recent- 
ly published  shown  that  this  plan  did  not 
originate  with  MacMahon ;  ana  that  it  was 
adopted  must  be  ascribed  to  the  necessity 
felt  at  the  Tuileries  of  avoiding  a  retrograde 
movement  in  the  interest  of  the  tottering 
Empire.  MacMahon,  however,  did  consent 
to  it;  and  for  this  he  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible.   Beyond  all  doubt  he  ought  to 
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have  rejected  a  project  fraught  with  calamity 
to  his  country,  at  the  risk  even  of  resigning 
his  command  ;  had  he  done  so,  the  position 
of  'France  might  have  been  different  from 
what  it  is  now,  and  his  own  reputation 
would  not  have  suffered  from  the  conse- 
quences of  a  dire  catastrophe.  Making 
every  allowance  for  his  difficult  situation,  we 
cannot  acquit  him  of  want  of  resolution, 
though  sheer  ignorance  and  incapacity  did 
not  lead  him  to  make  the  greatest  of  blun- 
der* ever  made  perhaps  by  a  commander-in- 
chief. 

Our  space  preludes  us  from  describing  at 
length  the  scries  of  great  events  that  ensued. 
On  thu  22nd  of  August  MacMahon's  army, 
already  (riving  melancholy  proofs  of  weak- 
ness, indiscipline,  and  insubordination,  had 
reached  Rbcims  from  the  camp  of  Chalons ; 
and  on  the  23rd  it  was  on  its  way  to  Ro- 
thel.  The  march  of  the  columns  was  extreme- 
ly sluggish,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  or- 
ganisation of  the  troops,  and  eye-witnesses 
have  recorded  tliat  the  unfortunate  marshal 
was  even  now  evidently  dispirited  and  anxi- 
ous. Rethel  was  not  passed  until  the  25th ; 
and  as  the  movement  to  the  Mouse  and  the 
Argmues  was  to  be  accomplished  as  soon  as 
possible,  MacMahon  divided  his  army  into 
three  parts ;  one  to  go  northward, by  railway 
to  Mezieres,  and  the  other  two  to  advance 
easterly  by  Vouriers  and  Nouart,  and  Le 
Chenc  and  Stonne.  The  Emperor  and  his 
ill-fated  child  attonded  mournfully  the  doom- 
ed army,  but  if  we  are  to  credit  newspaper 
reports  Napoleon  III.  still  felt  confident  that 
he  was  marching  to  assured  victory.  Though 
the  dispositions  of  the  French  marshal  were 
evidently  made  with  a  view  to  speed,  the 
movement  of  his  columns  was  exceedingly 
slow,  no  doubt  owing  to  their  inefficient 
state,  and  also  probably  to  commissariat  de- 
fects ;  and  even  by  the  morning  of  the  29th 
they  had  only  attained  Nouart  and  Stonne, 
that  is,  they  were  still  a  day's  march  from  the 
Meuse,  which  they  ought  to  have  found  on 
the  26th.  These  delays  aggravating  the  in- 
herent perils  of  a  strategic  plan  osscntially 
vicious,  were  sure  to  lead  to  disastrous  conse- 
quences *,  and  while  MacMabon  had  boon  go- 
ing northwards  the  German  commanders  had 
been  preparing  the  means  of  utterly  over- 
whelming him.  On  the  19th  and  20th  of  Au- 
gust, after  Bazainc  had  been  shut  up  in  Metx, 
a  fourth  German  army  had  been  despatched, 
under  the  command  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Saxony,  to  co-operate  with  that  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia,  and  it  had  been  moved 
by  Verdun,  on  St  Menehould,  to  be  in  readi- 
ness for  any  event  Meanwhile  the  third  Ger- 
man army,  after  passing  Nancy,  had  advanced 
on  the  great  road  to  Paris  to  Ligny  and  Bar 


le  Due,  its  light  cavalry,  tho  well-known  Uh- 
lans, having  scoured  the  whole  country  to 
beyond  Chalons.  By  the  24th  the  Crowe 
Prince  of  Prussia,  who  had  been  rejoined  h} 
the  king  from  Metz,  had  his  head-quarter*  at 
Bar  le  Due,  and  when  there  the  news  aim- 
ed that  MacMahon  had  broken  up  from  the 
camp,  and  was  aiming  northward  toward 
Meneres  and  Rethel.  The  plan  of  tb> 
French  was  immediately  perceived  by  th* 
eminent  strategist  who  in  this  campaign  had 
been  the  genius  of  the  Germau  armies,  and 
he  proceeded  to  defeat  it,  and  ensure  victory. 
Orders  were  at  once  issued  to  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Saxon v  to  move  northerly  toward* 
the  Meuse,  and  intercept  the  heads  of  Mac- 
Mahon's columns ;  while  the  third  German 
army,  under  the  Prussian  Prince,  was  to  ad- 
vance rapidly  in  the  same  direction,  and  fall 
on  the  French  flank  and  rear.  By  the  35tb 
the  huge  German  array,  numbering  nearlj 
250,000  men,  with  from  700  to  800  guns 
was  marching  forward  in  dense  masses  t*> 
overwhelm  the  much  weaker  force  that  in- 
cautiously presented  its  flanks  to  it,  and  that 
soon  would  be  withiu  its  formidable  reach. 

By  the  28th  and  29th  of  August  the  game 
began  to  be  gradually  developed.    The  van- 
guard of  tho  Tenth  German  Army,  barinc 
passed  Verdun  and  reached  the  Meuse,  ap- 
pears to  have  crossed  the  river  at  Stcnay,aod 
it  struck  one  of  MacMahon's  columns  about 
Buzancy  and  again  at  Nouart     Mean  while 
the  army  of  tho  Crowu  Prince  of  Prussia 
advancing  by  Clermont,  Grand    Pro,  and 
Suippes,  had  closed  on  the  flank  and  rear  «»f 
the  Marshal  and  had  made  it  certain  that  be 
would  be  overtaken.     Headed  thus,  as  thcr 
approached  the  Meuse,  and  threatened  with 
a  destructive  attack,  which,  if  successful, 
would  prove  ruinous,  the  French  were  com- 
pelled to  diverge  northwards,  and  MacMa- 
hon endeavoured  to  make  his  escape  though 
his  ease  was  already  well-uiirh  desperate. 
Drawing  one  of  his  columns  towards  the  other, 
and  leaving  a  strong  rear-guard  at  Beaumont 
with  orders  to  make  a  determined  resistance, 
he  sought  to  concentrate  his  remaining  forces 
and  having  passed  the  Meuse  between  Sedan 
and  Mouzon,  to  move  rapidly  on  Cariguan, 
and  thence  to  march  direct  on  Montmedy. 
thus  eluding  the  tightening  t*rasp  °'  ^c 
Prussians.     In  these  operations  we  sec  the 
windings  of  a  general  who  feds  that  a  dis- 
aster is  at  hand  ;  but  situated  a*  MacMahon 
waa,  thev  were  the  best  that  could  have  been 
made.    By  the  morning  of  the  30th  the 
whole  French  army,  except  the  corps  at  Be*0* 
mont,  was  collected  from  Lethene  to  nesr 
Stenay ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  tho  unhsp- 
py  Emperor  was  still  confident  as  to  th*  »• 
sue.     His  powerful  antagonists  were  not 
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likely  to  allow  their  prey  to  slip  out  of  their 
clutches.    The  German  columns  on  the  29th 
had  closed  more  firmly  on  their  retiring  ene- 
my ;  and  while  a  portion  of  the  Fourth 
Army  had  taken  possession  of  both  banks  of 
the  Meuse,  the  Third  was  in  readiness  to  atr 
tack  Beaumont,  and  to  press  MacMahon  as  he 
crossed  the  river.    These  dispositions  assur- 
ed success  which  could  hardly  fail  to  be  ulti- 
mately decisive.    Aa  the  French  army  ap- 
proached the  Meuse,  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia  made  an  attack  on  the  detachment 
which  had  been  left  at  Beaumont ;  and  these 
corps,  commanded  by  the  incapable  De  Failly, 
were  overwhelmed  after  a  feeble  resistance. 
Meanwhile  MacMahon  had  contrived  to  get 
two  of  his  corps  across  the  river,  which  had 
marched  towards  Carignan ;  but  as  the  re- 
maining ones  were  passing  they  were  caught 
and  routed  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
with  a  great  Iors  of  guns  and  men  at  Mou- 
zon.  At  the  same  time  the  Fourth  German 
Army  advancing  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Meuse,  bad  driven  the  French  from  the  road 
to  Carignan  ;  and  thus  the  whole  French  ar- 
my baffled  and  defeated  was  forced  in  con- 
fusion still  further  northward.    By  the  even- 
ing of  the  30th  its  routed  divisions  had  been 
re-formed  in  front  of  Sedan  behind  the  de- 
fensive line  of  the  Chiers,  the  huge  German 
forces  gathering  all  round  and  hemming  in 
their  intended  victim. 

We  can  only  devote  a  few  sentences  to  do- 
scribe  the  decisive  battle  that  ensued.  The 
31st  of  August  was  spent  by  MacMahon  in 
drawing  up  his  army  in  a  line  of  defence  ex- 
tending from  Givonne  on  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier, across  ranges  of  eminences  in  front  of 
Sedan,  and  thence  backward  to  the  rear  of 
the  town,  as  far  as  the  plateaux  of  La  Garenne 
and  Floiny.  The  left  of  the  Marshal  rested 
on  Giom'ne,  his  centre  protected  by  the 
Chiers  and  by  the  villages  of  Baxeilles  and 
Balan,  spread  before  Sedan  in  strong  posi- 
tions, and  his  right  and  right  centre  stretch- 
ed bcyoud  Sedan,  holding  the  Meuse  nearly 
to  Floiny  northwards.  The  Fourth  German 
anuy  in  the  meantime  had  been  marched  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Chiers,  while  that 
of  the  Crown  Prince  had  come  up  to  the 
Mouse  in  full  force  ;  and  the  German  com- 
mander)* now  pursued  the  plan  of  hemming 
in  MacMahon  completely,  and  having  forced 
him  upon  Sedan,  of  destroying  him  by  their 
overwhelming  strength.  With  this  object 
the  French  left  was  to  be  turned  and  passed 
by,  the  centre  was  to  be  fiercely  assailed,  the 
right  was  to  be  surprised  and  struck,  and 
the  whole  German  armies,  having  united  in  a 
perfect  circle  around  Sedan,  were  to  accom- 
plish the  ruin  of  their  entrapped  enemy. 
Considering  the  extraordinary  disproportion 


between  the  hosts  about  to  join  in  battle — 
230,000  men  at  least  with  from  000  to  700 
guns  against  1 10,000  of  inferior  quality  with 
one-third  less  pieces — this  ambitious  and.  as- 
tonishing design  may  be  justified  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view ;  but,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
admired  in  its  conception ;  and  a  great  com- 
mander, who  in  6uch  a  position,  should  break 
out  from  the  centre  with  resolute  troops, 
might  cause  an  attack  of  this  kind  to  end  in 
a  terrible  defeat.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st, 
the  Fourth  German  Army,  in  consequence  of 
the  neglect  of  the  French  outposts,  effected 
the  passage  of  the  Chiers  without  loss ;  and 
its  right  soon  turned  the  French  left  at  Gi- 
vonne, tho  defenders  of  that  important  point 
having  offered  only  the  feeblest  resistance. 
At  the  same  time  a  considerable  part  of  the 
forces  of  the  Crown  Prince  having  crossed 
the  Meuse  during  the  previous  night,  attack- 
ed Bazeillcs  and  Balan  in  great  strength; 
but  here  the  French  showed  a  bold  front,  and 
tho  battle  hung  in  suspense  for  hours.  Mean- 
while, however,  the  remaining  corps  of  the 
Third  German  Army  had  faced  the  Meuse  at 
a  point  much  lower  down  the  river,  and  fall- 
ing on  the  cxtremo  right  of  the  French  at  or 
near  a  hill  that  commands  Floiny,  had  driv- 
en it  in  after  a  brave  defence,  and  placed 
themselves  in  communication  with  the  victo- 
rious troops  of  the  German  army  which  had 
approached  them  from  Givonne.  The  inner 
circle  was  now  completed  ;  the  French  cen- 
tre still  fighting  obstinately  was  obliged  to 
evacuate- Battilles  and  Balan  ;  and  the  ^hole 
French  army  was  compelled  to  recoil  inwards 
upon  Sedan,  where  it  was  crushed  by  a  death- 
dealing  artillery.  No  alternative  but  a  sur- 
render remained ;  the  German  tactics  had 
completely  succeeded;  and  on  the  2nd  of 
September,  the  last  army  of  France  in  the 
field  had  passed  under  the  yoke,  and  was  a 
mass  of  prisoners  of  war.  The  Emperor  was 
one  of  the  trophies  of  the  conqueror ;  Mac- 
Mahon, more  fortunate,  had  been  severely 
wounded  and  did  not  witness  the  capitula- 
tion ;  but  upwards  of  90,000  men  and  from 
400  to  500  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  tri- 
umphant Germans  attested  the  magnitude  of 
the  catastrophe. 

The  results  of  the  terrible  battle  of  Sedan 
— a  catastrophe  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
war — were  the  destruction  of  the  only  French 
army  that  remainod  to  the  nation  in  the 
field,  the  complete  isolation  of  Bozaine  at 
Metz  with  a  certainty  of  his  ultimate  surren- 
der, the  exposure  of  Paris  to  an  immediate 
siege,  and  the  prospect  of  the  subjec- 
tion of  France  to  tho  will  of  an  impla- 
cable conqueror.  At  no  conjuncture  in 
military  history  has  a  strategic  error  of  the 
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gravest  kind  been  fraught  with  such  calami- 
tous effect*;  and  the  march  to  Sedan  will 
long  be  noted  as  one  of  those  frightful  mis- 
taken of  generalship  which  have  deeply  in- 
fluenced the  fate  of  kingdoms.  A  day  or 
two  after  this  dire  event  a  revolution 
broke  out  in  Parts;  the  empire  collapsed 
with  the  captive  Emperor;  the  Empress 
Regent  was  compelled  to  fly;  ana,  td 
though  a  Government  of  National  Defence 
was  formed,  composed  of  men  of  very  great 
cmiueuce,  who — after  fruitless  attempts  to 
negotiate — bravely  resolved  to  cany  on  the 
struggle,  sooner  than  consent  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  France,  hardly  anyone  be- 
lieved that  the  defeated  nation  would  be 
able  to  offer  serious  resistance.    The  situ- 


ation of  France,  indeed,  appeared  desperate 
even  to  her  well-wishers — even  to  those  who 
resented  the  dictum  of  the  cynical  aeorncr 
of  popular  rights,  that  whether  their  inhabi- 
tants liked  it  or  not,  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
*  would  belong  to  Prussia* — and  for  several 
weeks  her  exulting  cnomies  remained  abso- 
lute masters  of  the  situation,  and  trampled 
down  the  defenceless  country.  The  German 
armies  which  had  fought  at  Sedan  marched 
without  a  moment's  delay  to  Paris,  arrived 
before  the  forts  on  the  18th  September, 
and,  having  routed  a  few  raw  troops,  who 
endeavoured  to  harass  them  at  VersaUles,  in- 
vested the  capital  on  all  sides,  and  inclosed 
it  in  impenetrable  lines.  The  surging  waves 
of  the  tremendous  invasion  meanwhile  flow- 
ed furiously  over  tho  northern  provinces, 
carrying  with  them  devastation  and  rain. 
Strasburt;,  after  a  siege  which  clearly  indi- 
cated the  temper  of  the  people  of  Alsace, 
and  their  assumed  sympathy  with  their 4  Ger- 
man liberators,'  fell  on  the  29th  September; 
most  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Vosgos,  with 
the  exception  of  Bitsche  and  Phalsburg,  sub- 
mitted ;  Toul,  which  had  gallantly  resisted 
for  weeks  a  whole  army,  met  the  same  fate, 
and  by  tho  close  of  October  the  German 
hosts  had  cleared  their  communications  with 
Paris,  were  masters  of  the  whole  region  be- 
tween the  Seine  and  the  Rhenish  Provinces, 
and  had  laid  hold  of  Picardy  and  the  valley 
of  the  Loire,  which  locust-like  they  devoured 
by  requisitions.  The  consummation  seemed 
at  hand,  wheu  after  making  many  attempts 
to  break  the  iron  ring  of  his  foea,  Bnzaine 
on  the  27th  of  October  surrendered  the  for- 
tress he  had  so  long  held ;  and  the  whole  re-  ! 
mains  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  the  garrison, 
and  a  maw  of  auxiliary  troop*,  became  pri- 
soners of  war  as  they  defiled  from  Met*. 
France  seemed  under  the  Caudinc  forks  ;  the 
iron  had  entered  into  her  soul;  and  even  the 
most  far-sighted  observers  believed  that  the 
end  of  the  war  was  close  at  hand. 


For  two  whole  months  after  the  battle  «<f 
Sedan,  France  thus  appeared  altogether  rob- 
ed, trampled  under  the  hoof  of  a  rathlee 
invader.     Her  capital  was  invested;  her 
provinces  were  overrun;  fortress  after  fort- 
ress became  an  easy   prey ;    the  gra*r 
of  the  Prussian  upon  the  country  seem- 
ed day  after  day  to  become  stronger,  aid 
few  signs  of  resistance  appeared  except  a 
desultory  partisan  warfare.    Home  military 
critics  at  Versailles  exclairaod  that  the  4  hour 
of  the  Latin  race  had  come;'  the  King  <>t 
Prussia  piously  resigned  his  spirit  to  the  tri 
nmph  that  seemed  close  at  hand ;  Burnsr* 
with  grim  humour  declared  that  Paris  wu 
'frying  in  its  own  fat;'  writers 
complacently  of  Lorraine  and  Alsace, 
congratulated  France  that  hor  fate  was  d<> 
worse,  and  only  a  small  minority  of  English- 
men entertained  a  hope  for  the  fallen  nation. 
Yet  during  all  that  terrible  time  vitality  ws* 
returning  to  the  stricken  frame,  and  France 
was  preparing  for  mighty  effort*  which, 
whether  they  prove  successful  or  not,  bi« 
been  some  of  the  noblest  in  history,  and  art 
entitled  to  tho  highest  admiration.  TV 
first  symptom  of  reviving  animation  v« 
seen  in  the  attitude  of  Paris,  which,  under 
the  control  of  General  Trochu,  a  commander 
who  has  already  won  a  high  place  in  tbr 
annals  of  fame,  put  off  her  Sybarite  pride 
nod  luxury,  and  from  behind  nor  rampart* 
prepared  herself  for  a  defence  which  mo< 
bo  pronounced  astonishing.    Day  after  day 
the  immense  capital  which  the  Germans  de- 
clared would  consume  itself  by  internal  re- 
volution and  anarchy,  and  which  was  not 
expected  to  holdout  a  fortnight,  encompa»- 
ed  itself  with  fresh  defensive  lines,  drilled 
its  raw  levies  within  its  walls,  and  arrayed 
itaelf  in  such  a  panoply  of  war  that  before 
long  it  had  become  evident  that  its  speedy- 
reduction  was  impossible.     The  bombard- 
ment which  it  was  predicted  would  soon 
'bring  these  fools  to  their  sense*/  was  post- 
poned for  the  simple  reason,  that  it  had  not 
the  faintest  chance  of  sucress ;  and  as  amased 
Europe  beheld  the  works  of  Paris  growing 
in  formidable  power,  and  actually  threaten- 
ing the  investing  circle,  it  learned  to  set  s 
proper  value  on  the  profession  that 4  ther* 
was  no  intention  to  destroy  by  fire  a  ■<** 
combatant  population,'  as  if  starvation  wa»  s 
more  humane  process.    Meanwhile  silently* 
and  hardly  observed  by  the  correspondent* 
of  the  English  Press,  enormous  pivparatH*4 
for  the  renewal  of  the  contest  were  made  in 
even'  part  of  the  country.    Arms  were  pr*>" 
duced  in  prodigious  quantities,  old  soWier* 
were  recalled  to  their  colours,  recruits  were 
summoned  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  tac 
nuclei  of  several  armies  were  formed,  »od 
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the  splendid  memories  of  W93-4  were  invok- 
ed by  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  created  wide-spread  martial  enthusiasm. 
While  Bismark  jeered  at  the  '  gentlemen  of 
the  pavement,'  and  cynically  redoubled  his 
confident  insults,  while  telegram  after  tele- 
gram announced  that  town  after  town  was 
capitulating,  France  was  becoming  a  vast 
camp,  and  sternly,  proudly,  and  in  a  very 
different  spirit  from  that  in  which  it  began 
the  war,  the  nation  girded  up  its  loins  for 
the  strife.  M.  Gambctta,  whose  journey 
from  Paris  in  a  balloon  excited  considerable 
ridicule  at  Versailles— for  a  while — was  the 
ruainspriug  of  this  remarkable  movement,  of 
which,  if  we  cannot  predict  the  success,  the 
patriotism  and  force  cannot  be  disputed. 

The  first  symptom  in  the  turn  of  the  tide 
which  made  iteelf  distinctly  perceived,  was 
an  engagement  which  took  place  on  the 
9th  of  November.    A  mass  of  raw  levies 
and  depot  battalions,  to  which  had  been 
given  the  name  of  tho  Army  of  the  Loire, 
had  been  driven  out  of  Orleans  in  October  ; 
and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  it  had 
been  all  but  destroyed.    But  a  general  had 
been  placed  at  its  head  who  had  given  it 
consistency  and  strength ;  it  had  been  fur- 
nished with  good  artillery,  and  on  the  ninth 
of  November  it  recrossed  the  Loire  and  de- 
feated the  Bavarian  force  in  its  front,  which 
it  succeeded  in  almost  surrounding.  After 
this  tho  nuclei  of  armies,  in  the  west,  the 
north,  and  the  south-east  of  France,  have 
made  their  appearance,  and  are  growing  for- 
midable ;  and  the  military  strength  of  what 
had  been  deemed  the  effete  and  worn-out 
nation,  has  shown  itself  to  be  great  and 
threatening.    The  attitude  of  the  armies  of 
the  Loire  and  of  the  West  has  compelled 
the  Germans  to  draw  in  almost  their  whole 
available  forces  to  cover  the  immense  circle 
of  their  lines  around  Paris ;  and  though  as 
yet  they  have  suffered  no  reverse,  and  have 
even  gained  some  important  successes,  their 
enemies  still  confront  them  in  the  field  with 
rapidly  improving  power  and  discipline,  ami 
so  long  as  they  hold  their  present  positions, 
they  are  exposed  to  considerable  danger.  In 
fact  the  German  armies  round  Paris  would 
be  placed  in  imminent  peril,  if  the  covering 
armies  on  the  circumference  outside,  were  to 
meet  anything  like  a  defeat;  and  as  the 
French  levies  are  day  after  day  acquiring  an 
increase  of  numbers  and  force,  this  is  by  no 
means  an  impossible  contingency.  Mean- 
while the  boleaguered  capital  of  France  has 
offered  to  the  besiegers  a  resistance  which 
has  astonished  and  confounded  the  world, 
and  its  illustrious  governor.  General  Trochu, 
has  literally  created  out  of  tho  young  and 
troops  within  its  walls,  armies 


of  unquestionable  valour  and  worth.  These 
armies  commenced  offensive  operations  on 
the  99th  and  80th  November,  by  making  im- 
mense sorties  from  the  capital ;  and  though 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  breaking  through 
the  net  which  hems  them  in,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  they  may  yet  do  so.  Tho  situation, 
in  fact,  has  so  completely  changed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  November, 
that  all  competent  persons  now  think  that  if 
Paris  can  bold  out  five  or  six  weeks  more, 
the  result  may  be  fatal  to  the  Germans.  It 
is  almost  useless  to  speculate  on  events 
which  may  be  solved  before  these  lines  shall 
be  printed,  but  we  venture  to  hazard  a 

Slance  into  the  future.    It  appears  to  us 
lat  in  all  probability  Paris  will  ultimately 
succumb  to  famine,  that  it  will  not  be  re- 
lieved from  without,  and  that  General  Trochu 
and  his  brave  troops  will  have  to  yield  to 
adverse  fortune.    This  blow,  if  it  happens, 
will  be  terrible,  hut  if  France  continues  to 
evince  the  resolution  and  energy  of  the  last 
two  months,  its  military  consequences  need 
not  be  decisive.    In  that  event  the  defence 
of  France  will  have  to  be  undertaken  on  the 
Loire  ;  and  if  her  young  armies  aro  carefully 
husbanded ;  if  her  generals  and  statesmen 
[  admit  the  truth  that  the  siege  of  Paris  has 
gained  time  for  developing  ner  restored  vi- 
gour ;  and  if  no  fatal  mistakes  are  made,  we 
believe  thai  she  yet  may  repel  the  invader. 
What  is  most  to  be  feared  is,  that  if  Paris 
falls,  a  collapse  of  authority  may  ensue,  that 
lied  Republicanism  may  lift  its  head,  and 
that  the  men  who  have  done  such  eminent 
service,  may  be  overthrown  by  popular  fear 
and  terror.    But  if  France  is  true  to  herself, 
if  she  goes  on  as  she  has  done  lately,  and  if 
her  forces  are  rationally  handled,  she  may 
possibly  succeed  in  shaking  off  her  assail- 
ants, and  avoid  the  dismemberment  with 
which  she  is  threatened.    Let  the  nation 
comprehend  that  if  Paris  falls,  it  will  have 
done  wonders  in  gaining  time,  and  in  allow- 
ing tho  spirit  of  France  to  revive,  and  then 
let  it  go  on  with  the  contest,  obedient  as  a 
man  to  the  existing  Government,  and  looking 
steadily  to  the  one  great  object,  deliverance 
from  impending  subjugation. 

Such  lias  been,  up  to  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, the  memorable  war  of  1870.  We 
have  well-nigh  exhausted  our  space,  and  can 
only  make  a  few  brief  reflections.  History 
has  yet  to  describe  the  real  causes  of  this 
terrible  and  devouring  conflict,  and  the  per- 
sons really  responsible  for  it ;  but,  allowing 
that  Napoleon  was  in  the  wrong  for  throwing 
down  the  gauntlet  to  Prussia,  what  is  now 
to  be  thought  of  the  Power  which  is  carry- 
ing on  an  internecine  contest  after  she  has 
received  offers  of  ample  compensation,  and  is 
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endeavouring  to  dismember  France,  and  to 
annex  two  of  her  most  loyal  provinces  for 
tbe  sole  purpose,  we  fear,  of  making  her 
former  rival  her  vassal!  Ever  since  the  in- 
terview with  Bismark  at  Ferriercs,  when, 
after  Sedan,  M.  Jules  Favre  proposed  to  give 
Prussia  more  than  satisfaction  for  all  looses 
incurred  by  her,  the  war  has  been  one  of 
simple  conquest  on  the  part  of  King  William 
and  his  minister.  France,  who  at  the  outset 
of  the  conflict  may  have  been,  at  least 
through  her  ruler,  in  the  wrong,  is  now  fight- 
ing against  an  invader  for  her  national  exist- 
ence and  her  place  in  history ;  and  beaten 
down  as  she  is,  it  is  not  impossible  that  she 
may  yet  succeed ;  certainly  she  is  rapidly 
winning  the  sympathy  which  was  at  first 
denied  her.  It  is  creditable  to  the  mind  of 
England,  which  was  at  first  almost  unani- 
mously on  the  side  of  Germany,  believing 
that  it  was  unjustly  attacked,  that  the  majo- 
rity of  our  countrymen  are  beginning  to 
see  through  the  ambition  of  Prussia,  to  dis- 
trust the  cynical  fraud  of  Bismark,  and  to 
wish  well  to  the  nation  which  is  now  really 
fighting  for  all  that  makes  life  dear.  But  it 
may  be  said,  4  France  has  been  beaten;  the 
victor  offers  her  peace  on  the  terms  of  the 
cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which  after 
all  were  at  one  time  German ;  why  does  she 
not  admit  her  overthrow,  and  thus  restore 
quiet  to  awed  Europe  f  *  But  to  such  sug- 
gestions, France,  wo  believe,  will  not  listen. 
We  do  not  see  how,  until  her  resources  are 
destroyed,  she  can  consent  to  abandon 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  because  these  provinces 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  her  safety  as  an 
important  Power,  as  any  military  student 
must  know ;  nor  ought  she,  as  a  leader  of 
civilization,  to  give  up  populations  devoted 
to  her  to  invaders  whom  they  detest.  As 
for  the  ethnological  argument  derived  from 
the  German  origin  of  their  territories,  France 
may  fairly  adduce  their  present  attitude  as 
evidence  of  the  real  sentiments  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

We  cannot  dwell  at  the  present  moment 
on  the  lessons  to  be  deduced  from  this  war. 
Those  who  think  that  it  conclusively  proves 
the  superiority  of  the  German  over  the 
French  soldier,  will  do  well  to  read  a  little 
history  and  to  study  the  battles  of  Jena  and 
Austerlitz.  No  doubt  on  several  occasions 
the  French  have  fought  badly  under  the 
moral  depression  of  repeated  and  overwhelm- 
ing defeats ;  but  nothing  has  yet  been  seen 
in  this  campaign  compared  to  the  demorali- 
zation of  Prussia  in  1800.  Nor  may  we  as- 
sume that  the  French  military  character  has 
deteriorated,  though  a  corrupt  layer  of  Im- 
perialism has  injured  the  upper  ranks  of  so- 
ciety ;  the  nation  which  after  crushing  re- 


verses can  still  show  such  an  indomitable 
front,  will  be  yet  found  by  its  foes  to  be  ter- 
rible.   What  the  campaign  proves  is  tbe 
immense  superiority  of  German  generalship 
over  its  antagonists,  a  superiority  which,  re 
conded  by  irresistible  force,  and  by  great 
advantages  in  artillery,  has  produced  results 
of  an  astonishing  kind,  yet  not  more  marvel- 
lous than  those  witnessed  sixty  years  ago  on 
the  other  side  when  Napoleon  commanded 
the  Grand  Army.    As  to  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  French  commanders,  they  hm 
been  throughout  as  bad  as  possibio.  From 
the  outset  of  the  campaign  to  the  first  battles 
we  see  nothing  but  reckless  rashness;  w 
then  behold  vacillation  and  weakness  fol- 
lowed by  the  astonishing'  blunders  of  Sedan: 
and  the  news  which  has  jnst  arrived  of  the 
defeats  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire  at  Orleans 
prove,  we  fear,  that  another  series  of  mis- 
takes in  the  plainest  strategy  have  Been  com- 
mitted.   These  have  been  the  causes  of  tbe 
disasters  of  France  of  which  an  able  adver- 
sary has  reaped  the' advantage  ;  and  to  these 
we  should  add  the  enervating  results  of  Im- 
perialism on  the  upper  classes,  corruption 
and  peculation  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
army,  the  false  confidence  engendered  by 
martial  traditions,  and  not  least,  the  numeri- 
cal inferiority  of  the  French  forces  to  those 
of  the  Germans.    Yet  we  do  not  doubt  that 
if  France  continues  her  present  resolute  atti- 
tude, if  common  sense  prevails  in  her  coun- 
cils, if  she  remains  united  and  patriotic,  «bc 
may  yet  pluck  safety  out  of  her  dangers; 
and  in  a  long  and  internecine  struggle  the 
Power  which  has  the  command  of  the  «a, 
superior  wealth,  and  more  compact  unity, 
may  in  our  judgment  ultimately  triumph- 
For  ourselves  this  cruel  and  fearful 
ought  to  teach  us  to  look  after  our  national 
defences,  to  array  ourselves  in  comply 
panopoly,  to  take  good  assurance  that  thtf 
England  of  ours,  the  home  of  freedom  and 
<zood  government,  shall  at  least  be  secure  m 
the  shock  of  amis  now  crashing  over  a  Janr* 
part  of  the  Continent    It  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned that  the  sudden  rise  of  Bisinarki* 
Prussia  is  a  threat  and  a  peril  to  the  world  : 
the  demands  of  Gortschakoff  and  the  letters 
of  Bernstorli  already  prove  that  it  bodes  do 
good  to  England ;  and  we  shall  do  better  w 
look  after  our  fleets,  and  to  put  our  military 
organization  in  order,  than  to  believe  the 
idyls  of  sentimental  professors  who  assure  uj 
that  the  plunderer  of  Silesia,  the  divider  of 
Poland,  and  the  despoiler  of  Denmark,  »* 
«  wise,  pious,  moral,  and  unambitious.'  l». 11 
is  not  our  duty  to  interfere  actively  m  ^ 
interest  of  the  balance  of  Europe,  *«•  At 
least,  in  the  conflict  now  rending  Fran** 
ought  to  read  a  warning  address  to 
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selves  ;  and  while  the  boundaries  of  nations 
are  being  shifted,  while  justice  and  right  are 
in  danger  of  being  trampled  trader  foot,  that 
brute  force  may  work  its  will,  we  ought  to 
take  good  heed*  that  this  our  England  shall 
retain  her  high  position  in  the  world,  shall 
be  able  when  necessary  to  lift  her  hand  in 
tho  cause  of  civilization  and  humau  progress, 
shall  never  '  lie 1  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  con- 
queror, shall  be  as  powerful  as  she  is  great 
and  glorious. 


Contemporary  Literature. 

HISTORY,  HIOORAPIIY,  AND  TRAVELS. 

HUtory  of  England ^  from  the  Earliest  to  the 
Prtnent  Time.     In  Five  Volumes.     By  Sir 
Edward  S.  Creasy,  M.A.,  Emeritus  Profes- 
sor of  History  in  University  College,  London  ; 
late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
Vol.  II.    Completing  the  History  during  the 
Early  and  Middle  Ages.    Walton.  1870. 
Sir  Edward  Creasy' s  second  volume  embra- 
ces nine  reigns,  from  Edward  II.  to  Richard  III., 
both  inclusive.    We  consider  the  strong  point 
of  it,  and  that  which  ha*  had  most  of  the  writ- 
cr's  heart,  to  be  tho  constitutional  and  social 
history.    The  narrative  of  public  and  military 
transactions  has  not  the  same  merit ;  and  espe- 
cially that  towards  the  latter  end,  including  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  which  is  too  compressed — 
we  had  almost  said  too  perfunctory — to  be  even 
interesting.    In  the  earlier  portions,  where  tho 
author  takes  all  the  room  that  he  wants,  ho  lets 
us  see  that  be  does  not  lack  the  power  of  plac- 
ing the  events  of  war  in  an  instructive  light 
Coming  to  Edward  III.'s  roign,  he  corrects  the 
impression  that  is  probably  entertained  by 
many,  that  the  great  contest  with  France  arose 
from  a  wanton  and  ambitious  claim  upon  the 
crown  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  shows,  by  a  very 
careful  statement  of  facts  and  dates,  that  it  was 
Philip  of  Valois'  war,  not  Edward's. 

Few  of  our  historians  havo  attempted  tho- 
roughly to  penetrate  Edward's  plan  in  that 
famous  expedition  of  1846-7,  in  which  ho  tra- 
versed the  North  of  France,  landing  at  La 
Hogue,  and  embarking  at  Calais,  just  as  though 
it  had  been  a  piratical  expedition  needing  no 
further  explanation.  Sir  Edward  makes  a 
good  suggestion  as  to  the  commencement  and 
early  stage  of  the  invasion ;  namely,  that  one 
great  object  of  it  was  to  deliver  a  blow  at  the 
flourishing  woollen  manufactures  of  Normandy, 
and  thereby  relieve  English  trading  towns  from 
their  powerful  competitors  in  that  quarter. 
But  we  think  ho  fails  to  account  satisfactorily 
for  Edward's  movements  after  the  taking  of 
Caen,  when  he  assigns  it  as  a  sufficient  reason 
for  his  advance  on  Paris  (after  being  obliged  to 
turn  away  from  Rouen,  be  it  remembered),  that 
he  wished  to  divert  French  troops  from  the 
South  of  France,  where  a  small  English  army 
was  being  hard  pressed.    Hut  could  not  the 
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king  of  England  have  effected  such  a  nurpose 
by  establishing  himself  in  Normandy,  where  he 
rested  on  his  fleet  ?  To  dismiss  bin  ships,  as 
he  did  at  Caen,  and  to  take  a  moderate  force  of 
some  40,000  men  into  the  interior  without  a 
base  of  operations,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  a 
distant  province,  would  not  have  been  worthy 
of  the  genius  of  Edward  III.  We  havo  little 
doubt  that  after  achieving  his  success  ns  far  as 
Caen,  if  not  before,  Calais  itself  (not  Paris,  nor 
yet  Guienne)  was  in  his  eye.  In  fact  the 
speech  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Harcourt  to  Edward,  at 
Caen,  reported  by  Froissart  distinctly  recog- 
nises Calais  as  tho  ultimate  goal  of  the  expedi- 
tion. His  having  found  the  North  of  France  so 
defenceless  (to  say  nothing  of  his  having  taken 
prisoner  at  Caen  the  Count  of  Guisnes,  on  the 
border  of  whose  territory  Calais  lay),  probably 
suggested  the  feasibility  of  capturing  Calais  on 
tho  land  side.  Hence  the  immediate  attempt 
to  cross  tho  Seine  at  Rouen  ;  and  hence,  when 
this  failed,  the  march  up  the  Seine — not  to  re- 
lieve Guienno,  but  to  effect  a  passage  of  the 
river.  Tho  famous  fortress  foil  to  Edward  as 
the  result  of  a  bold  calculation,  not  ns  a  piece 
of  good  luck  after  a  desperate  escapade.  To 
judge  how  tempting  it  must  have  seemed  to 
him,  even  so  far  off  as  Caen,  we  have  only  to 
reflect  on  the  immediate  use  he  raado  of  it  as 
soon  as  it  was  his  own  ;  to  say  nothing  of  his 
resolution  in  maintaining  a  longer  winter  siege. 
He  immediately  converted  what  had  before 
been  a  piratical  stronghold  against  him  into  an 
English  colony  ;  besides  which  he  made  it  the 
Continental  staple  for  the  English  wool  trade, 
by  which  means  he  delivered  himself  from  cer- 
tain Flemish  towns,  which  hitherto  had  con- 
verted his  necessities  into  their  own  gains. 
Those  who  understand  something  of  English 
State  finance  in  this  reign,  and  the  peculiar  im- 
portance of  the  woollen  trade  to  Edward  as  a 
financier,  will  be  able  to  comprehend  his  views 
when  he  resolved  on  obtaining  hold  of  this  im- 
portant position  upon  the  Straits  of  Dover. 

In  a  fresh  history  of  Edward  III.'s  reign, 
various  episodes,  of  minor  importance,  indeed, 
but  ineradicable  from  the  English  mind,  will 
always  bo  turned  to,  to  see  how  far  the  new 
lights  will  permit  the  old  favourites  of  the  pop- 
ular imagination  to  stand  their  ground.  Let 
us  turn,  then,  to  the  Ostrich  Feathers.  Mr. 
Longman,  in  his  recent  '  Life  of  Edward  111.,' 
simply  remarks  that  the  current  story  is  a  very 
doubtful  one ;  while  Sir  Edward  Creasy'a  re- 
mark  is,  that  there  is  no  reason  at  all  to  doubt 
it  But  passing  observations  like  these,  on  tho 
one  Bide  or  on  the  other,  entirely  fail  to  do  jus- 
tice to  a  very  Interesting  series  of  papers  (not 
referred  to  by  either  of  these  authors),  that 
may  and  ought  to  be  read  in  the  4  Archteolo- 
gia,'  mentioning  the  curious  discovery  of  a 
contemporary  statement  of  the  popular  story 
(Camden  having  been  hitherto  the  earliest  au- 
thority for  it),  which,  nevertheless,  cannot 
overcome  the  strong  evidence  marshalled  by  the 
learned  antiauaries,  that  the  feathers  really 
came  from  Iiainault  and  through  Queen  Phi- 
lippa,  not  from  Bohemia  at  all,  or  its  gallant 
old  king.  The  story  of  tho  six  haltered  citi- 
zens of  Calais  Sir  Edward  accepts  likewise, 
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and  finds  himself  able  to  support  it  by  fresh 
evidence.  In  fact,  there  was  never  any  sufficient 
reason  to  doubt  it,  and  our  historic  scepticism 
is  apt  sometimes  to  be  over-scrupulous.  For 
the  anecdote,  singular  as  it  is,  is  by  no  means 
unique :  the  incident  mentioned  in  1  Kings,  xx. 
31,  if  nut  strictly  parallel,  was  quite  sufficient 
to  have  originated  the  custom  in  the  pic- 
turesque days  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  the 
genius  of  which,  too,  it  entirely  harmonises. 
Monstrelet  records  a  similar  instance  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  the  follow- 
ing century ;  and  another  in  Papal  history,  be- 
longing to  1540,  may  be  read  in  Ranke. 

A  narrative  work  ought  not  to  be  dismissed 
without  an  examination  of  its  dates.  And 
here  wo  aro  obliged  to  admit  that  our  narrator 
has  not  shown  sufficient  vigilance.  The  dvulh 
of  Roger  Mortimer,  Queen  Isabella's  favourite, 
is  undated,  although  wo  are  carefully  told  that 
Kdward  Ill.'s  real  reign  only  began  from  that 
event.  One-half  of  the  narrative  of  his  over- 
throw is  on  a  page  headed  1828,  and  the  other 
half  under  1330.  The  death  of  the  Black 
Prince  is  described  and  its  importance  to  pub- 
lic affairs  is  acknowledged,  but  it  is  undated. 
The  page  on  which  it  is  narrated  is  headed 
1876;  but  the  next  page,  dealing  with  the 
events  of  the  moment,  is  dated  1377.  The 
battle  of  Cressy  is  dated  August  25th,  a  day 
too  soon.  Henry  V.'s  setting  sail  for  the  Agin- 
court  campaign  is  twico  on  one  page  dated  Sun- 
day, August  12th,  instead  of  Sunday,  August 
Uth.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  engages  the  enemy  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine  on  August  18th  (it 
should  be  13th),  returning  home  August  16th. 
The  famous  coronation  of  Charles  VI L  at 
Rheims,  when  the  Maid  of  Orleans  assisted,  is 
dated  July  18th,  instead  of  Sunday,  July  17th. 
Lord  Talbot  fell  in  tho  battle  of  Castillon,  and 
this  is  dated  July  23rd,  a  date  of  that  hero's 
death  quite  new  to  us,  although  we  have  seen 
four  others  recorded.  But  we  do  not  at  all 
feel  confident  that  our  author  gives  this  figure 
as  the  result  of  any  special  inquiry.  We  are 
sure  that  our  writers  will  .never  be  induced  to 
guard  wakefully  against  the  crime  of  circulat- 
ing false  dates  until  their  eyes  are  thoroughly 
open  to  the  dreadful  state  in  which  our  popular 
chronology  stands,  making  it  unsafe  for  us  to 
adopt  any  figures  whatever  without  every  means 
of  verification  in  our  power. 

We  have  expressed  ourselves  freely  as  to 
where  this  volume  might,  in  our  opinion,  have 
been  stronger.  We  therefor*  gladly  invite  at- 
tention to  what  we  have  felt  Sir  Edward  Crea- 
sy's  chief  success  to  be,  and  to  what  we  con- 
sider our  chief  gains  in  possessing  this  record 
of  his  studies. 

The  constitutional  and  social  history  of  the 
period  comprised  in  this  volume  will  soon  at- 
tract the  reader's  warm  interest ;  for  he  will 
perceive  that  it  is  not  merely  inserted  for  the 
sake  of  filling  up  a  department,  but  written  con 
amort,  and  out  of  full  stores  of  knowledge. 
Tho  author  has  made  diligent  and  zealous  use 
of  the  numerous  and  valuablo  works  published 
under  tho  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  has  not  lost 
sight  of  tho  researches  of  our  local  antiquarian 
societies,  and  other  good  authorities.  Matters 


which  in  most  current  historicR  arc  simply  re- 
ferred to  as  known,  and  which  therefore  re- 
main long  unknown,  such  as  obsolete  mediant! 
taxes,  tho  nature  of  impeachment,  the  council, 
and  the  like,  are  hero  carefully  explained, 
which  makes  tho  history  popular  in  the  best 
sense,  as  well  as  a  thorough  student's  book. 
What  he  calls  the  Thirty  Years'  War  between 
capital  and  labour,  from  the  Black  Death  to 
Wat  Tyler,  is  a  most  lucid  and  interesting  piece 
of  social  history,  fully  worked  out,  and  by  no 
means  useless  in  view  of  present-day  ques- 
tions. As  the  result,  Tyler  s  insurrection,  as 
well  as  Cade's,  will  wear  a  new  complexion,  we 
suspect,  in  the  minds  of  many  general  readers. 

One  feature  of  Sir  Edward's  pages  will  cer- 
tainly gratify  not  a  few ;  wo  mean  the  conspi- 
cuous absence  of  partisanship  and  all  unfair- 
ness of  statement    While  forming  his  judg- 
ments on  the  past,  he  succeeds  in  throwing 
himself  into  the  times  he  is  describing,  and 
consequently  preserves  a  calm  and  reasonable 
tone,  without  being  querulous  and  hasty.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  judicial  temper  occurs 
in  his  account  of  persecuting  Arundel  and  the 
frightful  statute  De  heretico  Comburemdo,  the 
tenor  of  his  observations  on  which  we  hope  no 
one  will  be  so  uncandid  as  to  misunderstand  or 
misrepresent    The  danger  of  such  a  habit  of 
mind  is,  of  course,  a  liability  to  that  amiable 
weakness  which  wants  to  whitewash  everybody 
and  palliate  everything ;  but  this  danger  we 
think  Sir  Edward  succeeds  in  avoiding.    lie  his 
a  moral  firmness  of  his  own,  and  an  indepen- 
dence of  mind  which  would  not  permit  him  to  be 
simply  an  allowance-maker.    If  we  wanted  a 
proof  that  he  has  his  strong  partialities,  unfalter- 
ingly expressed  in  the  right  direction,  we  should 
point  to  his  chapter  on  Wycliffe,  which  also  is 
the  weightier,  from  its  being,  as  usual,  dis- 
criminating.   Here,  facing  tho  great  religious 
movement  of  the  Reformation,  our  historian  ex- 
presses himself  as  a  Christian  believer,  and 
one  who  venerates  the  Holy  Bible,  and  as 
though  he  considered  himself  writing  for  those 
who  ought  to  be  both. 

Lecture*  and  Ettayt.    By  Professor  Skblbt. 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  'Eccc 
Homo,'  we  need  not  say  that  this  is  an  inter- 
esting volume.  There  is  something  so  fresh 
and  bold,  so  frank  and  vigorous  in  all  that  Pro- 
fessor Seeley  writes,  that  wo  must  enjoy  read- 
ing him,  whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not, 
and  whatsoever  topic  he  discusses. 

He  writes  on  the  4  Revolution  at  Rome,'  ana 
on  tho  'Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Empire,'  with 
a  masterly  grasp  on  an  obscure  and  compl*1 
subject  We  entirely  agree  with  him  in  h»s 
estimate  of  Julius  Ciesar  s  motives  and  char- 
acter ;  and  whilo  wo  acquit  Brutus  himself  of 
any  mean  and  sordid  impulse,  we  cannot  think 
that  ho  served  Rome  or  humanity  in  the  4  taking 
off'  of  the  Dictator.  If  we  can  trust  Salh*1 
at  all,  the  nobles  for  whom  Pompey  fought 
were  quite  unfit  to  govern  Rome  Our  author  s 
explanation  of  the  final  fall  of  the  Empire  has 
more  than  probability.  The  facts  justify  it,>0 
a  large  extent    Wherever  population  U  «t  * 
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standstill,  we  may  be  sure  'there  is  something 
rotten  in  the  State,'  and  may  confidently  anti- 
cipate its  dissolution.  Is  not  the  prostrate 
condition  of  France  at  the  time  we  write  an- 
other illustration  of  the  truth  ?  Have  not  sim- 
ilar causes  there  produced  like  effects  ? 

Our  author's  analysis  of  Milton's  opinions 
and  his  critique  on  Milton's  poetry,  deserve  pe- 
rusal.  lie  appreciates  the  solitary  grandeur 
of  tho  gentle  and  cultivated  Puritan, — Titanic, 
yet  not  coarse.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the 
utter  disappointment  tho  deep  heart-sorrow, 
of  Milton's  old  age  with  his  uniform  hopeful- 
ness. All  the  more  honour  to  him!  There  is  no- 
thing more  paralyzing  than  despair.  We  doubt 
whether  it  should  ever  find  utterance  in  a 
Christian's  writing.  We  at  onco  recognise  the  I 
parallelism  of  Carlylc's  position  with  Milton's  in 
Borne  aspects  of  it  We  wcro  taken  aback  to 
hear  of  Buskin  in  a  similar  aspect,  but  our  au- 
thor makos  out  a  good  case  for  him  too. 

Nothing  can  bo  juster  in  our  view  than  the 
•Essay  on  Art*  Theso  'elementary  princi- 
ples '  must  be  recognisod,  one  is  apt  to  say,  by 
all  thoughtful  men,  and  we  arc  greatly  indebted 
to  tlio  Professor  for  setting  them  forth  so 
clearly.  We  cannot  too  soon  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple that  'art  is  not  always  independent,  but 
in  some  cases  parasitic;  and  accordingly,  in 
judging  particular  performances,  in  architecture 
and  oratory,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  two  stand- 
ards in  succession — the  practical  and  the  artistic 
.  .  .  tho  decisive  test  of  merit  "here"  being 
art  in  subordination.' 

Surely  no  one  has  more  right  than  he  to 
speak  with  authority  on  4  University  Education.' 
And  his  strictures  upon  the  course  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  effects  of  it  upon  both  teachers 
and  taught,  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 
Somehow  or  other  it  is  true  that  life  long  study 
is  not  secured  by  present  methods,  and  it  is  a 
tr»pic  deserving  of  careful  discussion.  'Why 
is  it  so,  and  how  can  it  be  mended  ? '  With  a 
great  deal  advanced  in  this  searching  essay  we 
heartily  agree,  and  we  arc  glad  to  see  that  some 
suggestions  in  it  are  already  being  acted  upon. 
Many  more  we  hope  and  expect  will  become  the  j 
usage  of  the  future.  We  wcro  pleased,  not 
surprised,  to  find  him  frankly  acknowledging, 
that  in  one  important  particular  tho  method  at 
Oxford  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  at  Cambridge. 
•  It  is  not  a  little  himMing  to  us  as  a  nation  to 
have  him  say  parenthetically  (not  as  '  thesis ' 
to  be  maintained — observe — but  as  an  axiom — 
an  unquestioned  truth)  that  '  most  good  books 
are  in  German.' 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  study  of  '  English  in 
Schools.'    Who  so  competent  as  he  to  speak  ? 
With  all  that  he  says  about  tho  duty  of  teach- 
ing more  fully  in  our  schools,  both  the  language 
and  literature  of  our  country,  we  heartily 
agree,  though  we  are  not  prepared  to  go  with 
him  quite  so  far  as  to  say,  '  No  Latin  at  all  till 
a  boy  is  fourteen.'    The  '  accidence '  of  any  \ 
language  arc  more  easily  learnt  by  young  1 
minds — it  is  a  mere  effort  of  memory,  and  i 
strengthens  it — while  in  later  life  such  matters 
cannot  he  learnt  as  accurately,  in  our  conviction. 
We  hold  with  him.  however,  respecting  the 
English,  and  arc  inclined  therefore,  in  this  mat- 


ter, to  tho  rule,  '  Then  ought  ye  to  do,  and  not 
to  leave  tho  other  undone.' 

The  strictures  on  preaching,  again,  are  ex- 
cellent How  well  it  will  be  if  all  our  young 
preachers  ponder  thoin  well !  Tho  world  needs, 
and  more  than  that,  it  likes  practical  preach- 
ing, if  it  be  intelligent  sympathetic,  and  sin- 
cere. Every  word  he  says  about  'political 
preaching'  we  would  gladly  endorse  Surely 
it  is  as  much  within  a  Christian  teacher's 
sphere  as  tho  domestic  relations,  and  we  be- 
lieve Uiat  greater  fidelity  in  tho  pulpit  on  tho 
subject  of  political  morality,  will  bo  followed 
by  a  great  advance  at  tho  poll.  Men  arc  will- 
ing to  be  told  where  they  are  wrong  and  ought 
to  amend,  if  only  it  be  a  true  man  who  tells 
them  so.  Wherever  one  who  is  '  bono  of  their 
bono  '  speaks  *  to  them  on  vital  topics,  men 
will  come  and  hear.  They  will  not  then  lenvc 
the  Church  to  the  women  and  the  children.' 

With  the  inaugural  address  at  Cambridge 
the  volume  closes.  His  subject  'History,  a 
Teacher  of  Politics,'  promises  much,  and  we 
aro  inclined  to  envy  those  who  are  in  the  way 
of  hearing  tho  discourses  to  which  this  one  is 
preamble  and  preface.  May  thoy  profit  by  them 
as  much  as  we  think  we  should,  and  our  chil- 
dren reap  the  fruits  in  the  wiser  legislation  of 
the  coming  generation  of  statesmen!  Some- 
where lately,  we  have  seen  the  doctrine  put 
forth, with  marvellous  confidence,  that 4  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  cannot  give  wisdom  for  the  fu- 
ture, inasmuch  as  Society  is  ever  progressing, 
and  no  past  state  therefore  can  ever  he  exactly 
reproduced.'  It  would  boas  sensible  to  say  that 
a  legal  education  is  of  no  good,  because  laws 
are  ever  being  altered  (ought  wo  to  say  mend- 
ed r) ;  or  a  medical  training,  because  no  two 
human  constitutions  are  exactly  alike.  '  Men 
are  of  like  passions '  with  their  forefathers,  and 
masses  of  men  are  moved  by  impulses  similar 
to  those  which  stirred  the  mon  of  old.  So  wo 
believe  in  '  History  as  tho  Teacher  of  Politics,' 
and  are  glad  indeed  that  our  young  politicians 
at  Cambridge  have  so  learned,  and  faithful,  and 
courageous  a  guide.  May  they  have  the  graces 
to  profit  by  their  privileges,  and  give  their  coun- 
trymen tho  benclit  hereafter,  and  so  disappoint 
the  somewhat  disheartening  forebodings  of  the 
exordium  of  this  discourse ! 

The  Mutineer*  of  the,  1  llo'inty'  and  their  I>c- 
$rend<tnt*  in  l*itotirn  and  Xort'olk  Minds. 
By  I^ady  Bei.ciiek.    John  Murray. 

Lady  Belcher,  having  obtained  possession  of 
a  variety  of  private  documents,  and  having 
from  private  sources  gathered  a  variety  of  de- 
tails has,  in  this  volume,  told  over  again  tho 
romantic  story  of  tho  Pitcairn  Islanders.  Lady 
Belcher  herself  is  tho  stop-da  ugh  tor  of  Captain 
I  Icy  wood,  a  midshipman  of  the  'Bounty'  at 
tho  time  of  the  mutiny — she  naturally,  there- 
fore, feels  a  personal  interest  in  the  subject 
She  is  not  very  skilled  in  book-making ;  her 
narrative  is  desultory  and  overlaid  with  docu- 
ments ;  but  she  has  told  tho  story  with  a  ful- 
ness of  detail  to  which  tho  volume  of  Sir  John 
Barrow,  written  for  '  The  Family  Library  ' 
thirty  years  ago,  makes  no  pretension.  The 
diary  of  Morrison,  a  petty  officer  of  the  ship, 
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gives  for  the  first  time  the  details  of  the  voyage,  j 
and  of,  the  tyrannous  conduct  of  the  comman- 
der of  the  'Bounty,'  Lieutenant  Bligh,  prior  to 
the  mutiny.  Clearly,  Fletcher  Christian  was 
maddened  by  insults  and  overbearing  tyranny. 
Bligh' s  conduct  indeed  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  a  madman  rather  than  of  a  sane  person.  After 
the  mutiny  the  narrativo  divides  itself  into 
three  independent  branches.  First,  a  history 
of  Bli^h  and  his  companions,  who  were  sent 
adrift  in  the  boat ;  next,  of  Christian  and  those 
who  remained  in  the  4  Bounty,'  some  involun- 
tarily, having  taken  no  part  in  the  mutiny,  sim- 
ply because  the  boat  in  which  Bligh  was  sent 
off  could  contain  no  more — among  these  was 
Peter  Hey  wood,  the  midshipman.  This  section 
of  the  crew  of  the  4  Bounty '  landed  at  Tahiti, 
and  there  gave  themselves  up  to  the  captain  of 
the  4  Pandora,'  by  whom  they  were  treated  with 
great  and  unnecessary  harshness.  They  were 
put  in  irons,  and  sent  to  England  for  trial.  The 
'  Pandora,'  however,  was  wrecked  upon  a  reef, 
and  after  a  hazardous  boat  voyage,  they  reached 
Batavia,  and  were  thence  sent  to  England.  Hcy- 
wood  and  Morrison  were  adjudged  guilty,  on 
the  formal  ground  of  insufficient  resistance  to 
Christian,  but  were  instantly  and  honourably 
pardoned ;  others  were  executed. 

Christian  and  eight  Englishmen,  who  re- 
mained in  the  4  Bounty,' .  went  to  Pitcairn 
Island,  taking  with  them  some  Tahitian  wo- 
men, and  founded  a  colony  there.  After  some 
dissensions  and  violence,  in  which  Christian, 
Edward  Young,  and  others,  lost  their  lives,  the 
colony,  under  the  rule  and  teaching  of  John 
Adams,  became  singularly  peaceful  and  virtu- 
ous. They  were  not  discovered  for  many 
years ;  and  were  permitted  to  remain  unmolest- 
ed ;  one  or  two  adventurers  joined  them,  and 
the  colony  remains  to  this  day.  It  outgrew 
the  small  island,  however,  and  a  few  years 
since  the  entire  population  was  transferred, 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  William  Dcnnison, 
to  Norfolk  Island;  a  few  of  them  returned, 
an.d  were  last  visited  by  Sir  W.  Dilke,  who 
gives  an  account  of  them  in  his  'Greater 
Britain.' 

No  wonder  that  so  romantic  a  narrative,  and 
so  picturesque  a  community,  fascinated  the 
muse  of  Byron,  and  elicited  4  The  Island '  from 
his  pen. 

Lady  Belcher  has  told  a  plain  unvarnished 
talc,  but  it  is  one  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  the 
romance  of  the  seas. 

European  History,  narrated  in  a  Series  of 
Historical  Selection*  from  the  beet  Authori- 
ty. By  E.  M.  Sewkll  and  S.  M.  Yokoe. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  an  attempt  to 
render  history  attractive  and  popular  with 
young  readers,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
its  favour.  The  era  of  which  it  treats  is  from 
1068  to  1228.  The  characters  foremost  on  the 
scone  are  Henry  II.,  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
Richard  I.,  Philip  Augustus,  John,  St  Bernard 
and  Abelard,  Becket,  Longchamp,  and  Lang- 
ton.  According  to  the  design,  we  have  a  set 
of  pictures  by  hands  of  very  unequal  power. 
Gibbon  and  Capefigue  are  side  by  side  with 


Milman  and  James,  while  from  Mr.  Stubbs's 
masterly  analysis  of  Henry  II.'s  character  we 
pass  to  a  portrait  of  Longchamp  by  Lord 
Campbell,  and  one  of  Langton  by  Dean  Hook. 
The  result  is  rather  like  a  mosaic,  but  of 
course  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  The 
editorial  introductions  are  admirably  done; 
the  first,  which  describes  the  position  and 
character  of  our  Angevin  kings,  is  a  sketch 
both  brilliant  and  accurate.    The  chief  objec- 
tion to  this  method  of  teaching  history  is,  that 
writers  of  historical  monographs  are  too  apt  to 
become  amorous  of  their  theme,  and  to  indulge 
in  much  fine  writing  in  consequence  ;  and  this 
objection  specially  applies  to  Mr.  Morrison's 
account  of  St  Bernard,  which  is  painfully  ver- 
bose and  magniloquent     Undoubtedly  the 
best  chapter  in  the  book,  and  the  one  that  will 
most  severely  tax  the  young  student's  mental 
energy,  is  that  which  contains  Mr.  Stubbs's 
account  of  Henry  II. 

On  tU  Trail  of  the  War.  By  Alkxandbb 
James  Shand,  Occasional  Correspondent  of 
The  Timet.   Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 

This  little  volume  purports  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  full  and  true  account  of  the  ordi- 
nary incidents  in  an  extraordinary  state  of 
things  which  occur  on  the  trail  of  the  war.  To 
this  position  the  author  strictly  confines  him- 
self, leaving  the  moro  stirring  events  of  the 
front  to  be  described  by  others.    Some  of  the 
papers  are  reprints  from  The  Times,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  them  are  original,  and  may 
be  supposed  to  bo  a  veracious  account  of  the 
progress  of  tho  armies  as  beheld  from  the  rear. 
The  author's  departure  from  London  is  told 
with  a  picturesque  dash,  which  predisposes  the 
reader  for  the  hacking,  hewing,  and  slashing 
he  has  subsequently  to  go  through ;  while  tho 
last  chapter  resumes  the  situation,  as  the 
French  say,  in  a  warm  outburst  of  dread,  and 
admiration  of  the  strength  of  new-born  Ger- 
many.   Mr.  Shand  evidently  sees  amid  all  this 
ponderous  power,  the  stumbling-block  over 
which  she  must  one  day  totter  and  fall.  To 
the  paramount  passion  of  nationality  from 
which  this  gigantic  Germany  has  been  created, 
will  likewise  be  owing  her  quick  decay  and 
sudden  dissolution.    This  feeling  makes  the 
wisest  of  Germans  lose  his  head  when  speak- 
ing of  united  Germany,  and  proclaim  himself  . 
proud  to  belong  to  God's  chosen  people.  To 
this  we  can  only  answer  from  our  own  personal 
experience,  that  if  the  impatience  created  by 
the  restless  variety  and  overweening  self-lau- 
dation of  the  French,  are  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  cold  pedantry  and  haughty  arrogance  of 
the  Prussians,  Europe  will  have  made  but  a 
sorry  bargain.    We  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
Carlyle  in  his  opinion  that  wo  may  be  greatly 
benefited  by  this  sudden  transfer  of  moral 
power  from  light  satirical  France  to  heavy  over- 
bearing Prussia.    We  can  only  pray  to  be  pre- 
served from  both. 

The  Hexoltofthe  Protestant*  of  the  Cerennes; 
with  some  Account  of  the  Huguenots  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  By  Mrs.  Bray, 
Author  of  4  The  Good  St.  Louis  and  his 
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Times,'  'The  White  Hoods,'  &c.  John 
Murray. 

Of   all  tho  stirring  romances  hitherto  pub- 
lished by  Mrs.  Bray,  tho  trite,  history  before 
us  is  assuredly  the  most  stirring  and  the  most 
romantic.    The  single  story  of  Jean  Cavalier, 
the  baker's  boy  of  Anduze,  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  a  dozen  romances.    From  his  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  history  to  do  his 
allotted  work,  to  his  final  sinking  into  honour- 
able obscurity  when  his  work  was  done,  Jean 
Cavalier  shines  out  as  the  true  and  gallant  sol- 
dier of  the  cross,  the  faithful  defender  of  the 
right,  tho  constant  avenger  of  the  wrong.  He 
was  a  youth  of  seventeen,  the  eldest  of  three 
sons  of  a  shepherd  of  Anduze.    4  Altogether,' 
sa}'s  Mrs.  Bray,  '  he  was  such  as  wo  may  fancy 
him  to  have  been,  who,  armed  with  the  shep- 
herd's sling  in  the  cause  of  the  Lord,  overcame 
the  giant  Philistine.'  Nono  could  have  thought 
that  such  a  one  could  have  been  chosen  to 
avenge  the  iniquitous  Edict  of  Nantes,  issued 
by  the  greatest  monarch  of  Europe,  at  tho  in- 
stigation of  the  wisest  woman  of  her  day. 
The  boy  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  baker  at 
Anduze,  and  this  circumstance  was  in  itself  a 
fund  of  amusement  at  the  court  of  Versailles, 
whero  the  'Petit  Mnitre'  and  tho  4  (rarfon 
Boulanger*  served  as  whetstones  to  the  wit 
of  the  courtiers  at  the  petit  lerer  and  grand 
toucher  of  tho  king.    But  the  baker's  boy  had 
been  endowed  by  heaven  with  the  strangest 
and  most  mysterious  of  gifts — a  military  genius 
untaught,  and  frank  as  nature's  self — which 
ere  long  caused  tho  boldest  of  the  Groat  Mon- 
arch's generals  to  tremble  and  turn  pale  at 
even  tho  mention  of  his  name.    No  other  ac- 
count of  this  extraordinary  talent  has  been 
given  than  that  during  his  shepherd  lifo  he 
would  love  to  spond  whole  hours  on  the  Garden 
watching  tho  manoeuvres  of  the  soldiers,  who 
at  that  time  were  stationed  in  the  country  in 
order  to  force  tho  Protestants  into  adoption  of 
the  Catholic  faith.   No  other  lesson  in  military 
science  had  he  over  taken,  and  yet  he  defeated 
the  boldest  troops  and  ablest  generals  of  the 
proudest  army  in  the  world !    The  mysterious 
nature  of  his  mission,  reminds  one  strongly  of 
Joan  of  Arc.    At  nineteen  years  of  age  he 
quitted  France  for  ever,  leaving  behind  him 
the  memory  of  his  glory  and  tho  grateful  affec- 
tion of  the  Protestants  of  the  Ccvennes,  by 
whom  his  name  is  revered  and  cherished  to 
this  very  day. 

Mrs.  Bray  has  performed  her  task  of  biogra- 
pher of  Jean  Cavalier  in  the  most  satisfactory 
and  conscientious  manner,  with  all  tho  stcd- 
fastness  of  the  historian  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  romance  writer.  'The  Revolt  in  the 
Cevcnnes'  is  a  charming  book,  and  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  Protestant  boy 
and  girl  throughout  the  world. 

The  Correspondence  of  the  Right  Honourable 
William   Wirhham^  from  the  year  1794. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  his  Grandson,  Wit- 
u am  Wickhav,  M.A.   Two  vols.  8vo.  Lon- 
don. 1870. 

These  volumes  are  another  contribution  to 


the  still  increasing  store  of  material  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  French  Revolution  ;  the  first 
act  of  that  great  drama  of  which  another  is 
now  being  played  amid  sympathies  and  anti- 
pathies, hopes  and  fears,  perhaps  as  intense, 
certainly  more  widely  felt,  than  those  which 
accompanied  the  first  lifting  of  the  curtain. 
Now,  however,  the  Revolution  and  tho  anrin, 
regime  have  become  accustomed  to  each  other, 
and  know  that  though  it  be  but  as  cat  and'dog, 
they  must  awhile  lead  somo  sort  of  life  to- 
gether ;  and  they  havo  modified  their  reciprocal 
attitude  accordingly.  Then  each  startled  by 
the  first  apparition  of  the  other,  glared  at  it 
with  the  hate,  not  of  prolonged  antagonism, 
but  of  instant  death-grapple.  Free  England, 
guided  by  great  and  noble-minded  men — Pitt, 
Lord  Grenvillc,  and  Burke — not  only  joined 
in,  but  led  the  resistance  of  the  Continental 
sovereigns,  and  we  have  no  neod  to  blush  for 
the  conduct  of  our  grandsiros.  Whether,  look- 
ing from  our  present  coign  of  vantage,  we  mav 
judge  England's  course  then  wise  or  impru- 
dent, tho  evidence  afforded  by  these  volumes 
is  enough  to  show— admitting  the  hostile  pre- 
judice which  an  established  and  aristocratic 
government  must  needs  .have  against  a  mush- 
room democracy — that  our  statesmen  descend- 
ed to  tho  fray  with  an  honesty  of  purpose,  and 
an  elevated  senso  of  national  duty  on  which 
wo  may  reflect  with  grateful  and  patriotic 
pride. 

Mr.  Wickham  was  twice  sent  by  Lord  Gren- 
villo  as  minister  to  Switzerland;  to  the  com- 
paratively slight  duties  of  which  office  was 
added  the  onerous  task  of  concerting,  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  Royalists  in  France,  with 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  the  Court  of  Vienna, 
Marshal  Suwarrow,  General  Pichegru,  and 
many  others,  the  measures  to  be  taken  against 
their  common  foo—  the  Directory  in  Paris.  At 
the  time  of  Mr.  Wickham's  earlier  mission, 
Bonanarte  had  not  yet  risen  to  power,  and  if 
Mr.  Wickham  could  have  inspired  with  his 
own  zeal  and  prudence  the  selfish  and  blind 
potentates  whom  ho  was  aiding  with  English 
counsel  and  treasure,  the  glittering  series  of 
Napoleonic  phenomena  might  never  have  ap- 
peared. Mr.  Wickham  was  regarded  with  the 
most  perfect  confidence  by  his  own  Govern- 
ment How  dangerous  he  proved  to  their  foes 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  when  at  a 
later  period  he  was  named  to  represent  his 
country  at  the  courts,  first  of  Berlin  and  then 
of  Vienna,  his  appointment  was  objocted  to 
because  it  would  be  displeasing  to  the  French 
Government 

By  those  who  are  either  well  acquainted 
with,  or  aro  studying  the  history  of  the  French 
Revolution,  those  volumes  will  be  highly  prized, 
while  general  readers  will  find  much  of  great 
interest  in  a  correspondence  which  comprises 
letters  from  George  III.,  Louis  XVIll.,  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  and  tho  Due  d'Enghien,  the 
Archduke  Charles,  Marshal  Suwarrow,  and 
many  others,  besides  the  despatches  and  other 
communications  which  passed  between  Mr. 
Wickham  and  his  chief,  Lord  Grenville.  The 
present  Mr.  Wickham  has  added  succinct  bio- 
graphical notes  concerning  the  several  corre- 
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spondents  and  persons  n.m>cd,  some  intro- 
ductory remarks  to  the  several  groups  of  de- 
spatches, and  a  plight  sketch  of  his  grand- 
father's career,  written  with  grace  and  modest 
pride.  The  first  volume  is  embellished  with  a 
portrait  of  the  diplomatist;  and  the  second 
with  a  very  interesting  one  of  the  most  eccen- 
tric of  great  men— Suwarrow. 

Nearly  all  the  letters  now  published  relate 
to  Mr.  Wickham's  fort  ign  missions.  He  after- 
wards served  as  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
while  he  held  that  office  Kmmet's  rebellion  oc- 
curred. He  was  also  a  member  of  the  ministrv 
of  '  All  the  Talents.'  If  he  has  left  as  inter- 
esting memorials  of  his  later  services  as  of  his 
earlier  ones,  we  hope  that  his  grandson  may  at 
a  future  time  let  his  present  good  work  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  publication  of  Mr.  Wickham's  later 
correspondence. 

Cicero.  Select  Letters.  With  English  Intro- 
ductions, Notes,  and  Appendices.  By  Al- 
bert Watson,  M.A.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
Clarendon  Press  Scries. 

The  letters  of  Cicero,  on  account  of  tho  ma- 
terials they  supply  for  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
man constitution  during  its  last  struggles,  the 
light  they  throw  upon  the  motives  and  move- 
ments of  the  partisan  leaders,  and  the  insight 
they  afford  into  the  character  of  Cicero  himself, 
are  justly  regarded  as  the  most  important  and 
instructive  of  his  literary  productions.  Cicero's 
correspondence  extends  over  the  space  of  twen- 
ty-six years ;  and  of  tho  letters  written  during 
this  eventful  period  to  a  wide  circle  of  literary 
and  political  friends  and  connexions,  there  aro 
extant  upwards  of  850,  which  are  undoubtedly 
genuine.  Up  to  the  present  time,  this  portion 
of  Cicero's  writings  has  received  but  little  at- 
tention at  the  hands  of  English  editors.  In 
Germany,  excellent  editions  have  been  publish- 
ed by  Hillerbeck,  Boot,  Frcy,  Hofman,  and 
Suplc;  while  in  England  we  have  only  an  in- 
ferior edition  of  the  letters  to  Atticus  by  a 
Master  of  Arts,  and  a  selection  of  1 1 1  letters 
by  E.  St.  John  Parry,  intended  to  illustrate  the 
public  life  of  Cicero,  accompanied  with  notes 
which  arc  purely  historical.  Tho  volume  be- 
fore us  is  also  a  selection  of  148  letters,  taken 
almost  exclusively  out  of  tho  two  chief  divisions 
of  Cicero's  correspondence — the  Epistoht  ad 
Familiare*,  thoxead  hirer  tot,  and  the  Epittola  I 
ad  Atticum— containing  together  822  letters. 
The  first  letter  in  this  volume  is  dated  July  65 
b.c,  and  tho  last  July  43  B.C.  The  collection, 
therefore,  covers  one  of  the  most  momentous 
periods  in  Roman  history.  Mr.  Watson,  in 
making  the  present  selection  of  letters,  has 
been  principally  guided  by  considerations  of 
their  historical  importance,  or  of  their  value  as 
illustrating  Cicero  s  character.  Tho  collection 
is  divided  into  parts  or  groups,  each  of  which 
is  preceded  by  a  lengthy  and  valuable  intro- 
duction, furnishing  the  reader  with  a  digest  of 
the  leading  public  events,  and  a  roview  of  the 
state  of  political  parties  during  each  period. 
In  this  portion  of  the  work,  the  editor  has  bor- 
rowed largely  from  tho  well-known  'History 
of  Rome,'  by  Professor  Mommsen,  and  from 
Bruckner's  'Life  of  Cicero.     The  works  of  j 


Zumpt,  Drutnann,  Abeken,  and  Reen,  have  al- 
so been  laid  under  heavy  contributions.  In 
the  appendices  to  these  sections,  the  reader 
will  find  discussed  with  clearness  and  ability 
many  legal  and  historical  questions,  highly  im- 
portant for  the  right  understanding  of  allusions 
in  the  letters — e.g.,  the  legal  question  at  issue 
between  Ceesar  and  the  Senate,  the  Calendar, 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  '  colonia,'  k  municipi- 
um,*  and  '  prafectura,'  &c.    These  introduc- 
tions and  appendices  add  greatly  to  the  value 
of  the  volume.    The  notes  are  far  more  num- 
erous, but  not  so  learned  and  valuable  as  those 
of  the  German  editions.    Indeed,  many  are  so 
brief  and  unimportant  that  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  their  insertion,  and  seem  quite  out 
of  place  in  a  work  which  is  evidently  not  in- 
tended for  tyros.    The  only  persons  qualified 
to  read  the  letters  of  Cicero  are  the  highest 
classes  in  schools,  and  students  at  the  Uni- 
versities, neither  of  which  stand  in  need  of  a 
translation  of  passages  and  of  words  that  in- 
volve no  particular  difficulty.    The  following 
are  taken  ad  aperturam  lilrri : — iarepnv  wpwrr/Kw, 
'I  will  answer  your  last    question  first;' 
'0/ii7px«uc,  'after  the  manner  of  Homer;'  con- 
tiones,  'addresses  to  tho  populace;'  manum, 
'  crew  ;'  in  co    .    .    .    erant  omnia,  '  on  that 
everything  depended;'  inopiaro,  'the  needi- 
ness ;'  judicium,  '  the  trial.'    Most  of  the  notes 
are,  in  our  opinion,  too  elementary  for  quality 
readers  of  the  correspondence  of  Cicero.  The 
abundant  references  to  Madvig's  Grammar  will 
be  found  exceedingly  useful.    On  the  whole, 
it  is  an  excellent  edition,  and  cannot  be  perus- 
ed without  greatly  enlarging  one's  knowledge 
and  deepening  ono's  interest  in  these  unique 
epistolary  writings. 

The  Life  of  Richard  Dean*,  Major- General, 
and  General  at  Sea,  in  the  service  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  one  of  the  Commmion- 
era  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  appointed 
for  the  Trial  of  King  Charles  the  FirtL 
By  Joun  Bathiiist  Dkanr,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
of  Pembroke  Collcgo,  Cambridge;  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  tho  New  England  His- 
toric Genealogical  Society ;   Rector  of  St 
Martin  Outwich.    Longmans,  1870.  8vo. 
Another  successful  attempt  to  rescue  a  great 
historical  reputation  from  tho  slanders  of  the 
scurrilous  pamphleteers  of  the  Restoration,  and 
one  of  which  it  is  no  mean  praise  to  say,  that 
it  is  not  unworthy  of  a  place  beside  Mr.  Mark- 
ham's  recently  published  noble  vindications  of 
Fairfax.    The  '  Goodman  Button  (a  hoyroan  of 
Ipswich),  his  boy '  of  tho  '  Mystery  of  the  Good 
Old  Cause,'  which  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
source  from  whence  Bates,  Winstanloy,  Heath, 
and  the  author  of  the  '  Lives  of  the  Ring-kill- 
ers,' as  well  as  Clarendon,  drew  their  inspira- 
tion, turns  out  to  have  bceu  the  son  of  » 
Gloucestershire  gentleman,  who  was  connected 
both  by  birth  and  by  marriage  with  such  families 
as  the  Wickhams,  the  Hampdens,  and  the 
Mildmsys ;  and  the  '  Hoyman  of  Ipswich '  to 
have  been  a  captain  in  the  King's  service,  who 
was  attached  to  the  Royal  Dockyard,  at  Har- 
wich, and  was  a  kinsman  of  Sir  Thomas  But- 
ton's, a  near  relative  of  the  St.  Johns  and  the 
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Cromwells.  Mr.  Deane  having  been  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  a  ropy  of  the  elaborate  and 
elegant  Latin  inscription  which  was  composed 
for  the  tablet  creeled  to  the  memory  of  hi* 
illustrious  ancestor  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
among  the  additional  MSS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, has  been  directed  by  it  to  the  entry  of 
his  baptism  in  the  register  of  the  parish  of 
Lower  Guy  ting,  near  Winchcombc.  It  is  as 
follows  :  4  Anno  Dni.  1610,  ye  viii  daie  of  Julie, 
was  baptized  Richard  Deane,  ye  sonne  of  Ed- 
ward Deane.'  II  in  mother  was  a  Warre,  and 
his  grandmother  a  W'ickham,  through  whom  he 
was  connected  with  the  Ilampdens  and  the 
Cromwells ;  and  his  aunt  Joan  seems  to  have 
married  Robert  Mihlmay,  of  Terling,  the  grand- 
son of  Sir  Thomas  Mildmay,  one  of  the  auditors 
of  the  Court  of  Augmentation  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  grand-nephew  of  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay,  the  founder  of  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge.  We  have  no  knowledge 
of  Deane' s  career  up  to  the  year  1642,  beyond 
the  fact  of  his  having  served  under  Captain 
Button,  of  Harwich,  during  some  part  of  that 
period ;  nor  have  we  any  of  his  private  life  at 
all,  except  that  he  married  Mary  Grimsditch, 
and  that  at  his  death  he  left  two  daughters  by 
her,  Mary  and  Hannah,  the  former  of  whom 
died  unmarried,  and  tho  latter  married  Good- 
win Swift,  attorney -general  of  Tipperaryj  and 
uncle  to  tho  well-known  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 
Jonathan  Swift  From  tho  year  1642  to  that 
of  his  death,  however,  few  names  are  more 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  his  day 
than  that  of  Richard  Deane.  Ho  early  and 
heartily  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Parliament 
in  the  great  civil  war,  under  a  conviction  that 
in  no  other  way  could  tho  religion  and  the 
liberties  of  the  country  be  saved ;  and  soon 
proved  himself  to  be  '  one  of  those  extraordinary 
men,  produced  by  revolutionary  times,  who  by 
the  innate  force  of  an  energetic  character,  sur- 
mount the  difficulties  of  birth  and  station,  and, 
rising  to  authority,  seem  us  if  they  had  been 
born  and  educated  for  it ;  no  one  wondering 
cither  at  their  elevation,  or  at  tho  easo  with 
which  they  discharge  tho  duties  of  the  highest 
offices.'  1 1  is  biographer  has  related  his  great 
services  to  the  cause  which  he  espoused  with 
singular  impartiality,  which  renders  his  work  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  general  history  of 
his  times.  After  the  trial  and  execution  of  tho 
King,  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  Deane  took 
a  very  prominent  |»art,  he  was  appointed,  'in 
connection  with  Colonels  Edward  1'opham  and 
Robert  Blake,  as  one  of  the  three  generals  at 
sea,'  with  'co-ordinate  powers.'  In  1651,  he 
assumed  the  chief  command  in  Scotland,  where 
he  was  the  principal  means  of  bringing  about 
the  '  eight  years'  tranquillity '  which  Bishop 
Barnet  '  so  commends  and  attributes  to  the 
(happy)  usurpation.'  War  now  breaking  out 
with  the  Dutch,  Dcanc  was  hastily  summoned  to 
rejoin  the  fleet.  It  was  in  action  with  the  Dutch 
that  he  met  with  his  death,  June  2,  1653.  *  He 
fell  at  the  moment  of  victory,  sword  in  hand, 
in  the  bow  of  his  ship,  as  he  was  waving  his 
sword  and  encouraging  his  men  to  follow  him 
in  boarding  4  the  Dutch  Admiral,'  Van  Tromp. 
Deane  was  buried  with  all  honour  in  the  chapel 


of  Henry  VII.,  at  Westminster  Abbcv,  on  the 
24th  of  February  following.  '  The  corpse.'  the 
authors  of  the  4  Parliamentary  History  of  Eng- 
land' inform  us,  4  was  brought  from  Greenwich 
to  Westminster  Bridge  by  water,  uttended  by 
thirty  barges  in  mourning.  The  procession  was 
saluted  in  their  passage  by  all  the  ships  in  tho 
river,  and  tho  Tower  guns.  In  tho  evening,  the 
body  was  interred  in  the  Abbey  with  great 
pomp ;  the  lord-general  and  his  council,  with 
all  tho  officers  of  the  navy  and  army  then  in 
town,  attending  the  funeral.'  After  the  Resto- 
ration, his  body,  together  with  those  of  twenty 
others  of  his  contemporaries,  was  removed  and 
re-interred  in  the  adjoining  churchyard.  The 
sympathies  of  his  biographer  may  be  inferred 
from  tho  following  comments  on  this  act  of 
Charles  II.  and  his  advisers.  '  If  their  bodies 
had  been  decently  removed  from  the  church  to 
the  churchyard,  no  blame  can  justly  attach  to 
the  King  for  the  removal,  for  he  naturally  de- 
sired to  clear  his  own  family  vaults  of  those 
whom  he  might  undoubtedly  regard  as  intru- 
ders. But  it  is  not  quite  so  certain  that  tho 
removal  and  re-interment  were  so  decorously 
conducted  as  tradition  says  they  were.  Tho 
present  Dean  of  Westminster,  with  the  laudable 
desire  of  ascertaining  not  only  tho  place,  but 
also  the  manner  of  re-burial,  caused,  in  Novem- 
ber, I860,  the  ground  to  be  opened  on  the  spot 
supposed  to  be  the  grave  of  the  removed,  but 
found  no  evidence  of  a  decent  and  careful  in- 
terment, such  as  fragment**  of  coffins,  and 
skeletons  lying  side  by  side  in  the  order  of  do- 
posit,  but  only  a  confused  mass  of  bones,  so 
mixed  together  as  to  suggest  an  irreverent 
emptying  of  coffins  into  a  largo  common  pit 
The  Dean,  and  other  members  of  the  Chapter 
who  accompanied  him,  went  away,  and  still  re- 
main in  tho  charitable  hope  that  they  have 
failed  in  discovering  the  deposit  which  they 
sought,  but  have  fallen  in  with  some  other  not 
unusual  spectacle  in  crowded  churchyards, 
where  the  callous  sexton  of  one  generation 
shovels  away  the  coffinless  bones  of  the  pre- 
ceding, to  make  room  for  tho  bodies  of  his 
own  contemporaries  who  may  have  occasion 
for  his  services.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  such  was  the  case  here,  and  that  the  only 
indignity  to  which  Richard  Deane  and  Robert 
Blako  were  exposed,  was  tho  removal  of  their 
remains  from  the  burial  place  of  kings  to  that 
of  ordinary  Christians,  with  no  other  memorial 
of  thoir  names  than  that  of  their  deathless  re- 
nown. Be  the  case  as  it  may,  these  facts  aro 
certain,  they  fought  on  the  same  deck,  died  in 
the  same  cause,  and  were  buried  in  the  same 
pit  They  had  been  loving  and  pleasant  in 
their  lives,  and  in  their  graves  they  were  not 
divided.'  We  congratulate  Mr.  Deane  on  the 
ability,  tho  fairness,  and  the  diligence  which 
he  has  brought  to  his  praiseworthy  undertaking. 
He  has  rendered  the  historical  student  admira- 
ble service. 

John  Wesley  ami  the  Etmngdiail  Rctrtion  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Jiau  Wkdob- 
wood.    Mactnillan  and  Co. 

The  Life  ami  Timet  of  the  12<r.  John  Wetley, 
M.A.,  Founder  of  the  Methodist*.    By  Rev 
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L.  Ttermax.    Vols.  I.  and  II.    Hodder  and 

Stoughton. 

Our  literary  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  are 
much  occupied  at  present  with  the  life-work 
and  surroundings  of  John  Wesley,  with  his  re- 
lation to  the  Church  of  England,  and  with  the 
probable  position  that  would  have  been  assign- 
ed to  an  ecclesiastical  reformer,  or  revivalist, 
occupying  in  the  Church  of  Rome  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  John  Wesley  in  the  English 
Church.  We  do  not  endorse  the  big  words 
with  which  Mr.  Tyennan  opens  up  his  subject 
4  Is  it  not  a  truth  (he  asks)  that  Methodism  is 
the  greatest  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  r  Methodism  has  now  existed  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  ,1s  there  any  other 
system  that  has  spread  itself  as  widely  in  an 
equal  period?  We  doubt  it'  Whether  the 
victories  of  Methodism  over  other  ecclesiastical 
organizations,  or  over  religious  indifferentism,  or 
over  the  stubborn  resistance  to  God's  truth  of 
the  barbarian  or  the  idolater,  can  be  paralleled 
with  the  past  successes  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
or  not,  and  whether  numbers  or  area  can  now 
be  used  as  measures  of  greatness,  may  be  con- 
sidered open  questions,  but  no  ecclesiastical 
writer  pretending  to  honour  truth  or  candour 
can  hide  bis  eye  to  the  fact  of  Methodism,  or  to 
the  vitality  it  displays  at  the  present  moment. 
We  arc  thankful  for  thia  instalment  of  Mr. 
Tyennan' s  valuable  work.  There  is  a  mine  of 
wealth,  a  store-house  of  treasure,  in  the  unim- 
peachable diary  and  authentic  correspondence 
contained  in  this  first  volume,  which  will  amply 
repay  most  careful  attention. 

Miss  Julia  Wedgewood,  in  our  opinion,  has 
done  very  excellent  service.  Sho  has  not  at- 
tempted to  write  a  memoir  of  John  Wesley  or 
his  brother,  or  a  history  of  Methodism,  nor  has 
she  kept  up  a  chronological  continuity  in  her 
fascinating  jwigcs,  but  she  haa  shown  us  the 
remarkable  figure  of  Wesley  upon  a  great  va- 
riety of  backgrounds.  Methodism  at  Oxford, 
with  its  first  obstacles  in  the  painfully  exacting 
conscience  and  scrupulosity  of  Wesley  himself, 
becomes  n  virid  sketch  of  Oxford  life  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Methodism  in  Virginia  becomes  an  impressive 
representation  of  the  relation  of  England  to  her 
colonies.  The  conflict  of  Methodism  with 
Bristol  and  Cornwallcse  colliers;  its  hand  to 
hand  fight  with  the  devils  of  hysteria  and  fear, 
and  with  those  of  bigotry  and  cxclusiveness  ; 
with  Moravian  theology,  and  with  Calvinism 
and  its  old  problem  of  the  universe,  are  all  well 
told  in  a  succession  of  bright  and  thoughtfully 
conceived  pictures.  There  is  very  remarkable 
candour,  much  good  sense,  and  wisa  use  of 
material  in  her  work  ;  and  the  volume  will 
bring  the  high  enthusiasm  and  glorious 
earnestness  of  Wesley  into  contact  with  classes 
that  would  remain  strangers  to  the  more  elabo- 
rate biographical  details  of  Mr.  Tyennan.  The 
subject  is  so  large — so  important  in  all  its 
bearings — that  we  cannot  dismiss  these  works 
with  a  cursory  notice;  we  shall  hope,  at  an 
early  dato,  to  return  to  the  literature  and 
ecclesiastical  position  of  the  Wesleys. 

Memorial*  of  the        Ret.  William  M.  Bun- 


ting;  being  Selection*  from  hit  Srrmwu. 
Letter*,  and  Poems.  Edited  by  the  Rcr.  G. 
Stkinoer  Rowe.  With  a  Biographical  In- 
troduction by  Thomas  Percival  BrjiTustx 
Weslcyan  Conference  Office. 

The  characteristic  of  William  Bunting  which 
all  who  knew  him   would  assuredly  mention 
first  was  an  unbounded  j>ower  of  loving  ;  and 
as  tho  effect  of  this  as  near  an  embodiment  of 
the  'charity'  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
as  is  perhaps  possible  to  men  who  love  truth 
and  the  God  of  truth.   '  Grace  to  all  tht-ro  that 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,* 
not  only  a  sentiment  upon  his  lips,  it  was  an 
instinctive,  irrepressible  feeling  of  his  heart. 
Few  men  were  more  attached  to  his  own  Church; 
few  men  had  more  large-hearted  and  loving  ap- 
preciation of  the  good  men  and  good  thing"*  of 
all  other  Churches.   Charity  was  the  *  bond  of 
his  perfectness.'    Wherever  Christ  was  to  le 
served,  the  souls  .of  men  benefited,  faithful 
preachers  to  be  heard,  fervent  worship  to  be 
joined  in,  there,  according  to  his  opportunity, 
William  Bunting  was  to  be  found.   Our  cathe- 
drals were  familiar  with  his  tall,  attenuated, 
intellectual  figure.   In  any  Nonconformist  con- 
gregation in  London,  where  worship  and  preach- 
ing were  edifying,  he  was  at  any  time  as  likely 
to  be  found  as  in  a  Weslcyan  Chapel.    Few  of 
tho  principal  Nonconformist  pulpits  were  un- 
familiar with  his  ministrations.     His  friends 
were  the  best  ministers  of  every  evangelical 
church.    Ho  was  a  lover  of  all  good  men,  and 
all  good  men  loved  him.     He  was  a  kind  of 
tertium  quid,  around  which  the  best  men  and 
feelings  of  the  different  sects  crystallized  into 
beautiful  forms  of  charity.    No  one  thought  of 
him  as  belonging  to  any  one  section  of  the 
Church ;  the  feeling  towards  him  was  that  he 
belonged  to  all.  This  volume  of  memorials  will 
be  valued  by  his  friends.   The  brief  biographi- 
cal sketch  by  his  brother  is  sufficient  for  the 
record  of  his  uneventful  life ;  it  is  racy  and  pi- 
quant in  its  style,  yet  fervent  and  tender  in  its 
love  and  devout  sympathy. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Bunting  was  diffuse  and 
therefore  lengthy,  and  sometimes  tedious,  al- 
though his  brother  testifies  to  his  great  effici- 
ency. 

As  a  letter-writer  he  was  wonderfully 
loquacious;  some  of  his  letters,  as  he  says, 
'as  long  as  a  life,'  even  as  abbreviated  here, 
filling  eight  or  ten  pages  of  print  Rarely 
could  he  have  said  with  Paul.  '  I  have  written 
a  letter  unto  you  in  few  words :'  but  they  are 
wonderfully  loving,  enthusiastic  and  brilliant, 
full  of  delicate  sympathy  and  beautiful  piety 
and  charity. 

Chiefly,  however,  Mr.  Bunting  excelled  as  a 
writer  of  hymns.  Two  or  three  of  his  com- 
positions have  found  their  way  into  popular 
hymnals,  and  are  not  likely  to  Im  forgotten 
The  tender  pathos  of  the  •  Song  in  the  Night 
Season,' 

•  Thou  docst  all  things  wdL* 
has  not  often  been  surpassed. 
The  L\fe  of  Arthur  lappa*.    With  Preface 
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by  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  LL.D.  Samp- 
son Low  and  Co. 

Mr.  Tnppan  was  a  New  York  merchant,  of 
a  type  which  the  laudator  tcniporit  arti  would 
tell  us  was  once  not  uncommon,  but  is  now 
rarely  to  bo  met  with  either  in  America  or 
England.  This  we  are  loth  to  believe.  Thcro 
are  still,  thank  God,  not  a  few  upright,  God- 
fearing, noble-hearted  men,  who  will  do  and 
dare  whatever  righteousness  and  religion  may 
demand.  Mr.  Tappan  was  eminently  ono  who 
4  feared  God  and  eschewed  evil,'  whose  busi- 
ness was  as  much  a  religion  to  him  as  church- 
worship.  His  ono  simple  maxim  was  to  do 
right  at  any  cost.  Ho  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  man  in  America  4  to  make  use  of 
money  in  largo  sums  for  benevolent  objects.' 
Certainly  he  was  generous,  to  tho  verge  of 

Krudencc ;  and  when  reverses  came  upon  him 
o  did  not  begin  retrenchment  with  the  things 
of  God.  His  high-toned  morality  did  not  al- 
ways square  with  the  morals  of  Wall-street, 
and  often  involved  him  in  perplexing  and  ludi- 
crous entanglements ;  but  nothing  could  shake 
his  determination  to  do  right  Several  busi- 
ness friends  wished  to  help  him  in  his  pecuni- 
ary difficulties,  but  urged  upon  him  as  a  tacit 
condition  the  desirableness  of  lessening  his 
anti-slavery  denunciations.  His  short  and  de- 
cisive answer  was,  '  I  will  be  hung  first'  He 
was  tho  primo  mover  and  leader  of  many 
things,  greatest  and  best,  in  the  religious  life 
of  America.  Ho  was  president  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Bible  Society,  the  Tract  Society,  Oberlin 
College,  and  the  American  Education  Society 
— to  all  of  which  he  gave  large  Pecuniary  and 
laborious  personal  assistance.  He  was  a  kind 
of  American  John  Thornton  in  his  religious 
philanthropy.  He  fought  many  a  fierce  and 
fearless  battle,  especially  in  the  anti  slavery 
cause— when  to  be  its  advocate  was  to  imperil 
life.  He  was  mobbed,  and  had  a  price  set  up- 
on his  head.  A  more  beautiful,  single-heart- 
ed, noble  life  of  integrity,  industry,  fearless- 
ness, and  generosity  has  rarely  been  lived. 
His  closing  days  at  Ncwhaven  have  an  inter- 
esting setting  of  New  England  Puritanism, 
and  wcro  quiet,  devout,  and  beautiful.  In  a 
higher  Dense  than  mere  amassing  of  money  ho 
was  a  4  successful  merchant'  Our  merchants 
will  do  well  to  read  this  interesting  memoir, 
and  to  learn  anew  from  it  the  old  lesson  that 
4  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is,  indeed,  the  beginning 
of  wisdom.' 

Journeys  in  North  China,  Manchuria,  and 
EatUrn  Mongolia;  tcith  tome  Account  of 
Corci.    By  the  Rev.  Alexakdbb  William- 
son, II.  A.,  Agent  of  the  National  Bible  Socie- 
ty of  Scotland.    With  Illustrations  and  2 
Maps.    Two  vols.   Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 
Mr.  Williamson  has  contributed  to  the  litera- 
ture of  travel  and  of  science  another  of  those 
thorough,  sober,  and  instructive  books  which 
have  been  one  of  the  incidental  results  of 
Christian  Missions.    To  the  ordinary  advan- 
tages over  casual  visitors,  which  long  residence 
and  familiar  intimacy  gives  to  a  missionary, 
and  to  the  conscientiousness  which  his  rcligi- 


I  ous  position  and  character  impose  upon  him, 
Mr.  Williamson,  as  a  highly-educated  medi- 
cal man,  adds  a  higher  degreo  of  scientific 
,  knowledge  than  many  of  his  brethren  pos- 
sess, which  qualifies  him  to  speak   of  tho 
configuration,  products,  and   possibilities  of 
the  country  in  a  way  that  will  impart  valuable 
knowledge.  Mr.  Williamson  first  visited  China 
as  a  missionary  in  connection  with  the  London 
Missionary  Society.    His  health  failed  after 
two  or  three  years'  residence,  and  he  returned 
to  England.    On  tho  re-establishment  of  his 
health  he  returned  to  China,  about  seven  years 
ago,  as  an  agent  of  the  National  Bible  Society 
of  Scotland.    These  volumes  are,  virtually, 
the  journal-records  of  eight  extensive  journeys 
through  various  parts  of  North  China,  which 
he  has  made  in  the  prosecution  of  his  evange- 
listic labours.    It  need  scarcely  be  remarked 
that  a  man  so  occupied,  the  very  business  of 
whose  life  is  to  travel  from  place  to  place,  and 
to  cultivate  familiar  intercourse  with  the  peo- 
ple, has  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  to  which  no  mere  casual  traveller, 
or  resident  merchant,  or  professional  man  can 
pretend.    Accordingly,  Mr.  Williamson's  vol- 
umes are  full  of  minute,  thorough,  and  novel 
information  of  all  kinds  concerning  the  coun- 
try and  tho  people ;  they  are  utilitarian  enough 
for  a  blue  book,  while  they  have  the  general  in- 
terest of  a  book  of  travels  in  countries  of  which 
we  are  almost  entirely  ignorant.    We  do  not, 
in  fact,  remember  two  volumes  the  informa- 
tion of  which  is  so  valuable,  and  tho  interest 
of  which  is  so  great  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture especially,  when  our  peaceful  relations 
with  China  are  again  in  peril.    Our  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  general  public,  may  gath- 
er from  them  moro  accurate  and  extensive 
information  respecting  the  sources  and  charac- 
ter of  Chinese  feeling  towards  us,  than  from 
any  other  source  whatever — not  excepting  even 
the  valuable  and  intelligent  information  fur- 
nished by  our  diplomatic  agents.    Mr.  William- 
son has  been  among  the  people  as  distinguish- 
ed from  officials,  and  ho  speaks  confidently 
concerning  the  peaccfulncss  and  friendliness 
of  their  disposition  towards  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries.    He  travelled  unarmed,  and  en- 
countered no  violence  or  rudeness,  nothing 
more  than  the  occasional  attempts  at  extortion 
with  which  travellers  are  not  unfamiliar  in 
London  and  New  York.    They  are  grossly 
ignorant,  and  in  some  places  look  upon  Euro- 
peans as  a  different  species  of  beings.    4  In 
some  places  they  calls  us  44  devils,"  not  in  im- 
pertinence, but  in  genuine  ignorance  of  our 
origin  and  character;  so  much  so,  that  they 
oft  en  use  this  term  with  complimentary  pre- 
fixes, as  ft  g.y  their  practice  of  calling  a  friend 
of  ours  Kwho  tee  ta  jen,  44  His  Excellency  the 
Devil."    Moreover,  they  often  use  this  term  in 
our  courts  of  justice.    In  other  places  they 
look  upon  us  as  a  race  of  fierce  men  not  quite 
up  to  tho  mark  in  mental  powers.    Many  a 
time  have  foreigners  been  provoked  by  China- 
men coming  un  to  them,  patting  them  on  the 
shoulder,   and  caressing  them  just  as  we 
would  a  huge  Newfoundland  dog,  or  a  semi-tam- 
ed lion.    Nor  is  this  all.    They  appear  in  many 
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districts  to  look  upon  us  as  a  species  of  fools. 
Often  hnvc  I  observed  Chinamen  address  my- 
self and  others  just  as  mendacious  nursery- 
maids  address  children,  as  if  we  were  incapa- 
ble of  seeing  through  their  barefaced  lies  and 
shallow  deceit.*  The  Imperial  claim  is  as 
preposterous  as  ever— as  shown  by  the  refusal 
to  receive  Prince  Alfred — and  is  a  serious  ob- 
stacle in  national  intercourse.  Lord  Elgin 
attempt  cm  1  effectually  to  destroy  this  by  a 
march  on  Peking,  which  was  baffled  by  the 
llight  of  the  Emperor  to  Tartary.  The  Chi- 
nese people  sudly  lack  truth,  uprightness,  and 
honour,  the  fear  of  God.  The  opium  trade, 
which  has  been  our  great  disgrace,  and  which 
ha*,  it  is  feared,  extended  beyond  all  legislative 
or  diplomatic  control,  is  the  deadly  curse  of 
the  country.  'There  are  literally  millions,' 
says  Mr.  Williamson.  '  to  whom  opium  is  more 
valuable  than  life.  The  only  hope  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  public  opinion  against  it  among  those 
who  abstain  from  the  poison,  and  among  the 
young ;  so  that  the  generation  of  opium  smok- 
ers may,  in  due  course,  die  out  The  reforma- 
tion has)  already  commenced,  and  only  needs 
to  be  fostered  and  systematized.' 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  much  disliked  by 
the  Chinese,  chicdy  because  of  the  outrages 
committed  by  the  French  soldiers  during  the 
late  war — the  fatal  blunder  into  which  our 
neighbours  always  fall  in  their  dealings  with 
weaker  nations,  or  in  their  attempts  to  colo- 
nize :  wherever  they  go,  they  invariably  suc- 
ceed in  getting  thcmsolves  well  hated.  Another 
cause  of  dislike  to  the  Roman  Catholics  is  the 
assumptions  of  the  priests,  and  their  arbitrary 
claims  to  property.  '  There  is  no  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  people  towards  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries.' And  Mr.  Williamson  thinks  that 
'  were  tho  matter  of  inland  residence  made  a 

(>rovision  in  treaty  engagements,  there  would 
>e  little  or  no  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out' 
The  hostility  of  the  mandarins  during  the  last 
year  or  two,  the  Ticn-t*in  massacres,  and  other 
indications  of  dislike  in  the  governing  classes, 
aro  attributed  by  Mr.  Williamson  to  'the  ul- 
tra-liberal policy  of  our  Government  and  espe- 
cially to  tnat  outburst  of  hostile  criticism  in 
the  spring  of  1869,  on  the  part  of  our  officials 
and  leading  politicians  and  writers  at  home,  all 
of  which  wan  duly  communicated  to  tho  Chi- 
nese authorities,  leading  them  to  believe  cither 
that  we  were  sure  of  our  strength,  or  had  lost 
all  interest  in  our  countrymen  in  China.'  Mr. 
Williamson  lays  great  stress  on  a  demand  be- 
ing made  for  '  inland  residence  under  proper 
sanction  ;'  and  he  argues  this  from  the  perfect 
success  of  the  experiment,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
made.  *  Protestant  missionaries,  British,  Ger- 
man, and  American,  have  been  labouring  unmo- 
lested for  some  years,  in  many  of  their  inland 
cities.'  The  Chinese  opponents  of  missiona- 
ries are  not  the  people,  but  corrupt  officials, 
who  oppose  everything  foreign  and  everything 
calculated  to  enlighten  or  improve  the  moral 
tone  of  the  people.  Mr.  Williamson's  reply  to 
such  diplomats  and  writers  as  denounce  the 
missionaries  in  China,  or  sneer  at  them,  is  not 
only  conclusive,  it  is  perfectly  crushing.  Five 
powerful  foreign  legations  have  for  several 


years  resided  in  Pekin,  vir..,  the  British. 
American,  French,    Russian,   and  Pruastan. 
They  had  very  able  men  and  very  great  facili- 
ties.   Not  long  ago,  the  head  of  tho  IJrio*h  Le- 
gation thought  fit  to  taunt  the  missionaries,  by 
urging  them  to  begin  by  converting  the  higher 
classcs,  adding  that  'China  would  be  raisoi 
through  them,  not  in  spite  of  them.'    Mr.  Wil- 
liamson pertinently  asks,  what  with  all  their 
ability  and  opportunities  they  have  done,  and 
unhesitatingly  answers,  nothing!    All  the  Eu 
ropean  books,   lesson  books,  and   l>ooka  <rf 
science  especially,  which  it  is  no  |*art  of  tij* 
missionary's  function  to  produce,  have  been 
compiled  or  translated  by  them.    '  Dr.  Ilobwv. 
has  given  them  works  on  Physiology  ;  on  thv 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  ;  on  tb* 
Practice  of  Medicine  and  Materia  Medic* ;  en 
tho  Diseases  of  Children ;  on  the  Element*  <>i 
Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy.   Mr.  Wybf 
has  given  them  the  whole  of  hudui  ;  Do  Mot 
gan's  Algebra,  in  thirteen  books;  Looan>' 
Analytical   Geometry  arul  iJiiTerential  omi 
Integral  Calculun,  in  eighteen  books,  and  al«o 
the  first  part  of  Newton's  Priiiripi*  which  i> 
now  in  process  of  completion.    Mr.  fclkin* 
has  translated  Whewcll's  Meshani>-*%  and  given 
them  many  other  contributions  on  science  an  1 
Western  literature.    Mr.  Muirhead  has  pro- 
duced a  work  on  English  history,  and  another 
on  universal  geography.    Dr.  Brid/inan  ha* 
[  published  a  finely  illustrated  work  on  the  Cm- 
I  ted  States  of  America.    Dr.  W.  P.  Martin  ha* 
I  translated  Wheaton's  International  hue,  and 
just  published  an  elaborately  illustrated  war* 
in  three  large  volumes,  on  Chemistry  and  Na- 
tural Philosophy.     Other  missionaries  have 
given  them  works  on  El entro- telegraphy.  Bo- 
tany, and  elementary  treatises  on  almost  evcrx 
subject  of  Western  science.'    Would  it  not  br 
as  well  for  some  of  these  diplomatic  gentle 
men  to  employ  their  abundant  leisure  in  emu- 
lating, rather  than  in  sneering  at  the  earnest  phi 
lanthropy  of  these  hard-working  mis^ionaxie*. 
Until  they  can  show  something  like  such  a  U>. 
of  contributions  to  Chinese  enlightenment 
shame  should  keep  them  silent  even  if  the* 
arc  incapable  of  generous  appreciation. 

These  matters,  however,  are  only  touched  ir. 
the  introductory  part  of  Mr.  Williamsons 
book,  which  is  an  intelligent  traveller's  account 
of  China  and  the  Chinese.  It  is  full  of  matter 
for  quotation  ;  but  for  this  wo  have  no  apart. 
At  one  of  tho  temples  in  Manchuria,  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson saw  an  instrument  which  was  the  fa 
mous  praying  machine.  '  Prayer*  are  pasted  both 
on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  barrel*,  which 
being  turned  round,  their  prayers  are  presented, 
as  they  suppose,  to  their  god.'  Some  curiou-i 
\  church  music  was  aided  by  '  two  trumpets 
j  each  of  which  was  about  twelve  feet  lewis, 
with  a  mouth  two  feet  in  diameter  ;  they  wer* 
mounted  on  small  wheel -carriages  like  guns 
and  the  players  reclined  upon  the  ground 
when  playing.'  This  was  in  the  fnroous  Tees 
pie  of  Do-la-nor.  At  one  place  the  landlord, 
having  no  clock,  fastened  a  huge  fat  cork  on 
der  Mr.  Williamson's  bed,  lest  he  should  om- 
sleep  himself.  We  will  add  onlv.  that  tar 
book  is  written  in  a  plain,  business-like  style, 
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that  it  is;  full  of  valuable  facts,  that,  in  appen-  f 
dice-!,  Mr.  Edkins  and  others  have  contrihnted 
valuable  papers,  and  that,  in  our  judgment,  it 
is  <me  of  the  most  sterling  and  instructive,  as 
it  \*  one  of  the  most  modest  books  of  travels 
that  has  appeared  for  years. 

VTratirard  by  Rail :  the  Neu>  Route  to  the  Ea$t. 

By  W.  F.  Rai:.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 
The  temptations  to  fulsome  eulogy  or  to  ex- 
aggerated caricature  arc,  to  a  writer  of  a  book 
of  American  travels,  so  great  and  are  so  rarely 
resisted,  that  Mr.  Rae,  as  a  signal  exception, 
deserves  the  very  highest  praise.  His  feeling 
to  America  and  Americans  is  evidently  of  the 
kindest,  and  yet  he  has  had  such  a  wholesome 
fear  of  fulsome  praise,  that  he  has  put  himself 
under  almost  undue  restraint— the  greys  pre- 
dominate in  his  colouring.  He  has  every- 
where manifestly  endoavoured  to  sec  things  as 
they  are  and  to  describe  them  as  he  saw  them ; 
the*  result  is  a  sober,  judicious,  intelligent 
l>ook,  that  vouches  for  its  own  trustworthiness. 
Mr.  Rae  describes  only  the  route  across  the 
American  continent  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  by  the  Great  Pacific  Railway.  He 
tells  us  that  the  basis  of  his  book  is  two  series  of 
letters  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Afcirt,  re- 
vised and  recast.  Ho  writes  in  an  easy,  accus- 
tomed style,  as  men  write  whose  pen  is  the 
weapon  with  which  they  fight  the  battle  of 
life.  He  has  imagination  enough  and  descrip- 
tive power  enough  to  redeem  his  narrative 
from  the  dryness  of  a  log,  and  he  has  suffi- 
ciently large  and  varied  knowledge,  of  the 
world  to  qualify  him  to  form  wise,  practical, 
and  genial  estimates  of  things.  Much  in 
American  life  is  novel  and  experimental,  and 
demands  in  its  judge  no  small  power  of  con- 
structive imagination.  Much  in  American  feel- 
ing is  provincial,  wayward, ,  and  almost  mor- 
bidly sensitive,  and  neods  great  candour  for 
the  "appreciation  of  its  fresh,  generous,  and  no- 
ble elements.  The  Americans  arc  rapidly  out 
growing  some  of  the  follies  of  their  youth  ; 
there  arc  still  in  the  practical  administration  of 
politics  and  social  economies  many  things — 
worse  than  follies — that  belie  the  noble  princi- 
ples of  their  constitution,  and  that  the  warmest 
friends  of  America  cannot  but  look  upon  with 
anxiety.  The  extent  of  administrative  cor- 
ruption, the  unscrupulousness  of  party  politics, 
not  only  as  towards  each  other  but  as  towards 
other  nations  —  such  passionate,  undignified, 
and  manifestly  venal  messages  as  the  one  just 
Kent  to  Congress  by  President  Grant  for  in- 
stance, with  the  political  interpretations  of 
♦hich  it  is  susceptible — render  it  a  question  of 
great  solicitude  whether  these  are  the  moral 
weaknesses  of  childhood,  which  experience 
and  discipline  will  cure,  so  as  to  develope  a 
nation  high  and  courteous  in  political  ax  in  social 
and  personal  honour,  or  whether  its  political 
maturity  will  manifest  the  faithlessness  and 
unscrupulousness  which  so  sadly  stain  the 
escutcheons  of  some  European  nations,  and 
which  necessitate  a  constant  and  suspicious 
vigilance ;  we  strongly  hope  in  the  higher  de- 
velopement,  but  the  centenary  of  the  nation's 
birth  i*  near  at  hand,  and  we  arc  longing  to 


see  a  high-minded  government  and  policy  such 
&9  we  do  not  see  yet 

Mr.  Rac  describes  with  smartness,  the  rail- 
ways and  cars  and  travelling  ways  of  America 
as  they  have  often  been  described.  He  espe- 
cially commends  to  our  own  greater  railway 
companies  the  luxury  of  Pullman's  sleeping 
cars,  and  we  heartily  ondorsc  the  recommenda- 
tion. It  is  no  small  luxury  to  be  able  to  go  to  bed 
while  traveling  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an 
hour  in  America — of  from  forty  to  fifty  here — 
those  who  cannot  sleep  may  at  any  rate  enjoy 
a  sprawl  with  disencumbered  limbs.  Wo 
would  also  add  a  recommendation  of  the  check 
system  with  luggage ;  what  should  prevent  our 
companies  giving  passengers  a  check,  to  which 
a  corresponding  number  is  affixed  to  the  piece 
of  luggage,  so  that  the  latter  might  be  de- 
livered to  the  porter  or  a  servant  presenting  tho 
check  ?  The  comfort  of  being  delivered  from 
all  anxiety  about  luggage  is  a  great  luxury  of 
A  in  en  can  travel.  Mr.  Kae  describes  Chicago 
'  the  Garden  City,'  1  the  Queen  of  the  West,' 
'the  Queen  of  the  Lakes,'  as  it  is  proudly 
called.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  a  log  fort,  to- 
day 300,000  well-to-do  people,  many  of  them 
as  wealthy  merchants  as  any  in  the  States,  oc- 
cupy in  palatial  residences  one  of  their  most 
imposing  cities.  Mr.  Kae's  account  of  tho 
Mormons  is  not  very  eulogistic,  and  is  wo  sus- 
pect much  nearer  the  truth  than  most  of  the 
superficial  accounts,  the  result  of  at]  hour's 
conversation,  note-book  in  hand,  that  have 
reached  us.  Rrigham  Young's  peculiar  insti- 
tution does  not  commend  itself  oven  on  utili- 
tarian grounds  :  the  intolerance,  jealousy  and 
violence  of  tho  Monnon  city,  restrained  only  by 
the  adjacent  United  States'  camp,  must  mako 
it  an  unenviable  residence :  while  even  the 
vaunted  industry  of  the  residents  is  seriously 
qualified  in  Mr.  Rae's  estimate  of  what  has 
been  done  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  tho 
place.  We  commend  Mr.  Rae's  careful  study 
of  Mormondom  to  all  who  have  been  fascinated 
by  tho  glamour  of  writers  like  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  Rac  has  much  to  say  concerning  California, 
the  enterprise  of  tho  ]>eople  and  their  great  fu- 
ture; but  he  gives  special  emphasis  to  their 
ultra-provincialism,  and  what  surprises  us 
more,  implies  a  slighting  estimate  of  their  hos- 
pitality. Of  their  literature  ho  speaks  in 
glowing  terms — indeed  ho  seems  to  think  tho 
provincial  press  of  the  States  superior  to  tho 
New  York  press.  Mr.  Rao's  book  is  restricted 
to  the  route  which  he  travelled,  and  to  matters 
connected  with  it ;  it  is  thorcfore  limited  in  its 
range.  He  has  also  a  slight  tendency  to 
preach,  but  «s  a  whole,  his  book  may  bo 
very  highly  commended  as  an  honest  and  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  represent  Brother  Jonathan 
as  he  really  is. 

A  Voyage  round  the  World.  By  the  Marquis 
do  Beacvoik.  In  Two  vols.  John  Murray, 
Albemarle- street  1870. 
These  charming  volumes  come  before  us  with 
every  claim  to  interest  The  author  is  a  French- 
man without  national  prejudice — a  mere  boy 
in  years  without  either  self-sufficiency  or  vain- 
glory—a nobleman  of  high  degree  without 
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morgue  or  arrogance,  to  whom  fortune  has  al- 
lotted an  inestimable  opportunity  of  improving 
the  gifts  of  nature  by  sending  him  as  compa- 
nion to  the  young  Due  de  Penthievre,  on  this 
easy,  pleasant  4  Voyage  round  the  World/  All 
these  conditions  unite  to  predispose  the  reader 
to  a  scries  of  novel  emotions  in  traversing  an 
already  beaten  track.  The  Due  de  Penthitivre 
is  introduced  to  us  as  a  voting  man  of  high  in- 
telligence and  sterling  character,  who,  in  spite 
of  his  youth,  had  already  seen  six  years  of 
service  in  the  United  States'  navy,  and  gained 
promotion  therein  by  merit  alone  —  not  as 
homage  to  his  position  as  scion  of  a  royal 
house.  The  princes  of  the  House  of  Orleans 
have  been  apt  scholars  in  the  great  school  of 
adversity.  It  would  be  well  for  France  if  the 
lessons  they  have  been  learning  could  be  turn- 
ed to  account  in  the  government  of  their  own 
country.  Wo  learn  from  M.  de  Beau  voir' s 
preface  that,  during  the  space  of  three  months, 
three  princes  of  Orleans  loft  Europe  to  see  if  in 
some  distant  land  they  might  not  utilize  their 
talents  and  energy,  as  at  present  they  were 
unable  to  devote  them  to  the  service  of  their 
own.  The  Due  d'Alencon  entered  the  Spanish 
service,  and  took  command  of  the  artillery  dur- 
ing the  glorious  expedition  to  the  Philippine 
Islands;  the  Prince  de  Conde  went  to  India 
and  Australia,  where  death  cut  him  off  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career ;  and  the  Due  de 
Penthievre,  the  Prince  de  Joinville's  son, 
started  on  a  voyage  round  the  world.  No 
greater  proof  of  the  great  change  which  has 
como  over  the  social  world  of  France  could  bo 
found  tlian  this  announcement  made  so  simply 
by  our  author. 

The  two  volumes  under  review  are  devoted 
to  Australia,  Java,  Siam,  and  Canton.  The 
novel  judgments  of  men  and  things,  attributa- 
ble to  the  extreme  youth  and  exceptional  posi- 
tion of  the  writer,  gives  an  entirely  original 
insight  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
higher  classes  of  these  different  countries.  Na- 
turally enough,  we  turn  at  once  to  Australia. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  volume  which 
treats  of  Australia,  the  national  pride  of  the 
English  reader  is  gratified  to  its  fullest  extent, 
not  by  empty  praise  of  material  wealth  and 
rich  produce,  but  by  soUd  admiration  of  the 
perseverance,  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  high 
intelligence  with  which  the  mother  country 
has  resisted  all  temptation  to  impose  a  yoke 
upon  her  distant  children ;  and  has  thereby 
caused  their  hearts  to  cling  closer  to  her  own, 
than  those  of  her  nearer  and  dearer  progeny. 
We  can  readily  sympathise  with  the  pleased 
astonishment  which  seizes  upon  the  Marquis 
de  Bcauvoir,  when  he  contrasts  the  wise  ab- 
stention from  all  interference  in  the  local  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony,  with  the  petty  and  vexa- 
tious pressure  of  French  authority  in  Algeria. 

One  instance  of  the  equity  of  the  law  as 
practised  in  the  colony,  contrasted  with  the 
following  of  its  mere  letter,  peculiar  to  the 
tribunals  of  Europe,  we  cannot  pass  over. 

'In  going  through  the  workshops  we  re- 
marked two  native  blacks,  mere  children,  and 
utterly  hideous,  but  with  a  perfectly  gentle 


expression.  Their  extremely  white  teeth  ex- 
posed to  view  by  a  mouth  split  from  ear  to 
ear,  formed  a  strong  contrast  with  their  black 
skins,  as  their  jolly  and  perpetual  laugh  did 
with  the  dress  which  is  worn  by  those  con- 
demned  to  hard  labour  for  life.  Their  appear- 
ance was  so  cheerful,  that  we  were  naturally 
much  interested  in  them.  Besides,  there  wii 
a  great  deal  in  their  novelty  as  aborigine' 
AH  interest  in  these  merry  culprits  was,  how- 
ever, at  an  end,  when  the  visitors  were  inform 
ed  that  one  of  them  had  murdered  thro  sailor* 
and  the  other  had  waylaid  and  hacked  to 
pieces  two  white  women.  They  had  not  b«n 
condemned  to  death,  because  4  they  were  natives 
— and  none  of  the  aborigines  had  as  yet  bc-si 
hung — their  instincts  and  belief  being  so  diffe- 
rent that  wi  'i  them  murder  is  no  crime;  thty 
are  tamed  more  by  gentleness  than  cruelty.' 

The  Marquis  expatiates,  with  true  youthful 
ardour,  upon  this  generous  forbearance,  and 
declares  that  a  government  professing  sn./a 
principles  after  invading,  in  the  name  of  civili- 
zation, a  country  occupied  by  a  barbarian  rat, 
deserves  the  admiration  of  all  Europe.  The 
records  of  Sydney  law  confirm  the  distinrtica 
made  between  barbarous  native  and  civiliwd 
colonist ;  for  a  little  while  after,  seven  white 
men,  .having  murdered  a  family  of  natives, 
were  hung  without  mercy,  to  give  a  good  ci- 
ample  to  the  rising  generation  of  the  youtg 
colony,  who  are  taught  to  pity  the  blind,  fero- 
cious instincts  of  the  native  race,  and  to  fed 
contempt  and  horror  of  the  civilized  white  mcfl 
guilty  of  the  same  cold-blooded  atrocities. 

Life  in  the  bush  has  charms  for  our  youth- 
ful author  as  great  as  those  of  the  handsome 
drawing-rooms  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 
After  much  visiting  amongst  the  highest  circles 
of  Sydney — banqueting  at  the  Governmen: 
House,  and  dancing  in  the  spacious  hall*  of 
the  great  officials  of  the  colony — the  buoyant  I 
spirits  of  the  young  Marquis  lead  him  to  throw 
himself,  a  corpt  perdu,  into  the  delights  of 
savage  life.    His  enthusiastic  description  of 
the  visit  to  Mr.  Capel— the  arrival  of  the  party 
at  the  hut  inhabited  by  the  triple  millionaire, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Murray  river — the 
with  which  he  recounts  the  danger  of  fording 
the  stream,  while  the  horses  were  loft  to  swita. 
to  the  bank  as  best  they  could,  and  the  subse- 
quent scramble  up  the  muddy  side  to  Mr- 
Capel's  dwolling,  will  make  many  an  English 
boy's  eyes  sparkle  with  delight  and  envy  a*  he 
reads. 

We  can  only  mention  the  journey  through 
Java,  Siam,  and  Canton.  Much  of  the  interest 
lies  in  the  description  of  the  court  of  the  Ki^ 
of  Siam,  rendered  familiar  to  the  English  pub- 
lic by  the  recent  account  of  the  4  English  (Jot- 
erness.'  At  Hong  Kong,  the  author's  admira- 
tion of  English  rule  again  breaks  forth.  And 
we  take  our  leave  of  the  distinguished  partv, 
of  which  ho  appears  to  have  been  the  very  h« 
and  soul,  with  hearty  thanks  for  the  boldness 
with  which  the  young  Marquis  has  dared  to 
assert  his  conviction  that  the  English  alone  are 
fitted  to  found  a  colony,  and  that  no  other 
nation  is  possessed  of  the  patience,  the  calm- 
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icss,  and  true  sense  of  justice  which  are  need- 
ed to  render  the  natives  submissive  to  civiliza- 
ion  and  the  ycke  of  tho  foreigner. 

Fl/ir  Franee.    By  the  Author  of  4  John  Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.'    Hurst  and  Blackett 

\t  a  time  when  Franco  is  torn  and  tortured 
>y  the  most  terrible  war  the  world  has  ever 
%nown,  it  seems  strange  to  open  a  volume  of 
peaceful  travel  in  the  beautiful  country  which 
most  of  us  know  so  well,  and  which  has  under- 
gone such  an  unparalleled  transformation. 
The  authoress  (pare  Thackeray)  of  this  charm- 
ng  volume  is  well  known  to  the  public  as  a 
lovclist,  and  however  critical  judgments  may 
rary  as  to  her  artistic  power,  of  her  purity  of 
tone  and  freedom  from  the  vicious  tendencies 
>f  modern  fictitious  literature,  there  can  be  no 
question.  For  our  own  part,  we  find  her  even 
more  agreeable  as  a  tounst  than  as  a  novelist 
She  looks  nt  tho  world  with  unprejudiced 
eyes  ;  she  finds  that  even  French  cure*  arc 
human  beings,  and  not  the  frightful  demons 
that  they  appear  to  the  excited  imagination  of 
the  honourable  member  for  Peterborough. 
We  have,  in  these  days,  been  accustomed  to 
travellers  of  many  kinds :  there  is  the  sensa- 
tional tourist,  who  bursts  into  mysterious  elo- 
quence on  the  slightest  provocation ;  and  there 
is  the  cynical  tourist,  who  with  upturned  nose 
regards  all  the  world  as  a  gigantic  imposture — 
looking  up  into  the  dome  of  St  Peter's,  or 
down  into  the  crater  of  Etna,  and  contemp- 
tuously remarking  that  'there  is  nothing  in  it' 
Hut  the  truly  pleasant  traveller  is  the  man  or 
woman  who  starts  with  intent  to  enjoy  the 
trip,  who  looks  at  the  bright  side  of  every- 
thing, and  who,  writing  a  book,  writes  choerily 
and  gaily.  This  is  precisely  what  we  find 
in  4  Fair  France.'    The  dedication 


t<>  he  quoted:  'I  inscribe  "Fair  France" — 
France  of  yesterday — to  those  heroic  and  suf- 
fering souls  in  the  France  of  to-day,  who  yet 
suffer  in  hope,  seeing  light  through  the  dark- 
ness, and  believing  in  a  new  and  nobler  "  France 
r«f  to-rnorrow."  '  That  new  and  nobler  France 
is  no  dream  of  the  ivory  gate.  This  siege  of 
Paris,  to  which  tho  siege  of  Troy  seems  trivial, 
will  purge  the  French  people  of  many  evil 
qualities,  and  leave  them  greater  than  before, 
Ihi*  is  tho  belief  of  all  who  know  them  well- 
who  know  how  their  higher  life  has  been 
eclipsed  by  noxious  influences.  However  this 
a  ar  may  terminate,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
tate  of  the  country  of  Lothair,  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  the  fatal  follies  which  have  misguided 
tht  French  people  are  now  exploded  for  ever. 


The  Lind  of  the  Sun.    By  Lieutenant  C.  R. 
Low.    H odder  and  Stoughton.  1870. 

This  hook  makes  no  pretensions  to  be  re- 
pinled  as  a  regular  diary  of  connected  travel, 
but  is  a  scries  of  vivid  sketches  of  such  places 
in  the  East  as  the  author  frequently  visited. 
In  a  succession  of  interesting  chapters  ho 
•  arrie-  us  from  place  to  place,  describing  each 
locality  with  many  of  it*  historical  associations, 
and  ln's  <>wn  personal  impressions  and  incidents 
of  adventure.  Ho  tells  us  something  of  Aden, 
Mk«i«>wah,  and  tho  Hed  Sea,  the  Andaman 


Islands,  and  many  other  places  of  interest 
some  of  growing  importance  ;  leaving  us  finally 
at  that  city  of  romance,  Bagdad.  Those  who 
have  commercial  relations  with  *  the  Land  of 
the  Sun '  will  find  valuable  information  in  this 
volume,  especially  in  the  chapters  on  Aden 
and  Persia.  As  Mr.  Low  says,  4  The  Suez 
Canal  has  openod  a  new  era  for  Aden  and 
Persia,  and  indeed  for  all  the  ports  of  tho 
Red  Sea,  and  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  migbty  future  in  Btoro  for  them.'  It 
did  not  require  that  the  title-page  shouhl  inform 
us  that  the  writer  belonged  to  the  navy,  for 
almost  every  paragraph  contains  expressions 
which  are  possible  from  only  a  joyous,  enthusi- 
astic sailor-nature.  He  makes  the  reader  feel 
as  though  ho  were  listening  to  some  clever 
Jack-tar,  who  can  describe  the  places  and  peo- 
ple he  has  visited,  and  can  spin  a  yam  with 
startling  effect  The  lieutenant  revels  in  ad- 
venture, and  any  skirmish  excites  his  vigorous 
sympathy.  Like  a  true  British  sailor,  he  has 
an  infinite  contempt  for  all  his  enemies,  and  a 
belief  in  English  seamanship  and 
courage.  Our  readers  may  get  considerable 
instruction  and  many  a  hearty  laugh  out  of 
this  capital  book. 

Two  Month*  in  Palestine;  or,  a  Guide  to  a 
Rapid  Journey  to  the  Uhitf  Place*  of  Inte- 
rest in  the  Holy  Land.  By  tho  Author  of 
4  Two  Months  in  Spain.'  Nisbet  and  Co. 
This  little  volume  is  what  its  title  indicates. 
It  gives  useful  information,  and  records  the 
impression*  du  voyage  of  an  intelligent  travel- 
ler. While  it  does  not  wholly  refrain  from 
historical  reminiscence  and  archaeological  specu- 
lation, it  touches  them  lightly,  and  without 
dogmatism.  It  is  a  pleasant  record  of  experi- 
ences in  sacred  scenes,  whose  interest  no 
number  of  travellers'  books  can  exhaust 
Readers  of  4  The  Leisure  Hour '  will  be  familiar 
with  the  papers  here  collected  into  a  volume. 

Daybreak  in  Spain:  a  Tour  of  Tm  Month*. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wvlik,  LL.D.  Cassell, 
Pctter  and  Galpin.  1870. 

Whatever  other  distinguishing  traits  Dr. 
Wylie  may  possess,  he  ts  at  least  a  famous 
hater  of  the  Papacy.  In  several  former  volumes 
he  appears  as  the  earnest  champion  of  Protest- 
antism, and  in  his  vigorous  declamatory  rhetoric 
gives  the  enemy  no  quarter.  It  is  no  matter  of 
surprise,  therefore,  that  tho  remarkable  move- 
ment in  Spain  which  preceded  and  followed 
the  expulsion  of  Isabella  II.  should  have 
awakened  his  most  energetic  sympathy.  With 
a  naivete"  perfectly  charming  he  informs  the 
reader  that  he  entered  Spain  on  tho  anniversary 
of  tho  Queen's  summary  dismissal.  The  coin- 
cidence of  the  two  events  may  be  an  important 
historical  incident  but  as  yet  wo  fail  to  see  it 
However,  ho  presents  to  us  tho  results  of  two 
months'  tour  in  a  light  sketchy  manner,  though 
in  a  very  readable  book.  His  descriptions  of 
the  scenes  and  people  are  sometimes  vivid,  but 
they  lcavo  tho  impression  of  haste  and  effort 
to  be  striking.  Tho  author  also  compiles  a 
number  of  noteworthy  facts  concerning  tho 
progress  of  tho  Gospel  in  that  long  unhappy 
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land,  which  enable  us  to  share  his  prophetic 
hopes  for  its  brighter  future.  The  book  would 
be  immensely  improved  by  tho  omission  of 
many  of  those  eulogistic  paragraphs  on  the 
Bible,  which  mar  the  continuity  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  read  like  the  perorations  of  innumera- 
ble speeches.  The  illustrations  by  Gustare 
Doro,  which  he  says  (page  12)  accompany  the 
first  chapter,  are  wanting  in  our  copy. 

History  of  England,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey 
to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By 
James  Antuosy  F  roods,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Vols.  VIII.— 
XII.    Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  1870. 

This  most  admirable  and  faultless  reprint  of 
the  classic  history  of  a  great  period  of  our 
annals  is  now  completed.  Never  have  pub- 
lishers considered  more  carefully  tho  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  the  general  reader. 
The  volumes  are  portable,  and  the  type  is  suited 
to  the  most  defective  sight  The  pleasure  of 
consulting  Mr.  Froude's  works  is  moreover 
enhanced  by  a  copious  and  well-arranged  index, 
which  occupies  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
pages.  The  dates  are  given  on  every  page, 
from  first  to  last;  and  this  great  work,  on 
which  we  have  go  often  commented,  ig  now 
placed  within  tho  reach  of  thousands  who  have 
for  their  pcrus  1  of  it  hitherto  had  to  depend  on 
library  copies.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  be  entertained  as  to  the  justness  of  certain 
conclusions,  and  tho  good  taste  of  some  revela- 
tions, the  extraordinary  merit  of  this  history 
of  the  most  eventful  epoch  in  the  development 
of  the  English  church,  nationality,  and  consti- 
tution, can  hardly  bo  exaggerated. 

Sketches  from  America*  By  John  White, 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Samp- 
son Low  and  Co. 

Mr.  White's  book  has  but  very  little  of  the 
character  of  a  tourist's  book  of  travels,  al- 
though it  is,  he  tells  us,  4  founded  upon  a  tour 
that  was  undertaken  without  any  design  of 
collecting  materials  for  a  book.'  Personal  ex- 
periences are  but  little  obtruded.  We  get  tho 
most  of  them  in  the  second  section,  'A  Pic-nic 
to  tho  Rocky  Mountains.'  The  party  consisted 
of  newnaper  editors  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Train  ;  who 
probably  is  an  editor,  and  a  dozen  things  be- 
sides. This  personal  part  of  Mr.  White's  book 
indicates  a  keen  observer  and  a  graphic  pen. 
We  would  gladly,  had  we  space,  extract  some 
of  the  amusing  incidents  of  his  journey.  Tho 
first  and  third  parts  of  the  book— on  Canada, 
and  on  the  Irish  in  America — are  disquisitions 
founded  in  part  upon  personal  observation,  but 
chiefly  upon  facts  and  opinions  collected  from 
diversified  sources  with  care  and  discrimination. 
They  constitute,  therefore,  a  series  of  judg- 
ments by  Mr.  White,  and  arc  to  be  taken  sim- 
ply as  such,  quantum  mfeat.  We  are  bound 
to  say,  however,  that  they  are  marked  by  great 
moderation,  scholarly  intelligence,  and  plausi- 
ble credibility.  But  clearly,  other  observers 
equally  well-informed  and  judicial,  might  como 
to  very  different  conclusions.  We  can  only 
indicate  some  of  Mr.  White's  opinions.  He 
point*  out  acutely  the  distinctive  characteristics 


of  the  Canadians ;  their  many  points  of  diffe- 
rence from  the  citizen  of  the  States,  both  in 
manners,  feeling,  and  political  interest  Cana- 
dians are  strong  in  a  theoretic  loyalty,  and 
arc  proud  of  their  English  belongings,  whtl* 
they  have  very  little  of  patriotic  passion.  The 
Irish  in  Canada  are  not   Mr.  White  think?, 
so  loval  as  is  often  boasted,  although  they  am 
less  hostile  than  the  Irish  in  America.  They 
feel  no  affection  for  the  English,  and,  as  a  clas?. 
desire  annexation.    The  French  Canadians  an 
contented  without  being  patriotic.   They  an 
not  annexationists  and  see  nothing  better  k 
themselves  than  English  rule.   The  bestclasse* 
in  Canada,  like  those  in  the  States,  studiou*k 
eschew  politics,  and  affect  indifference,  even 
while  the  streets  of  Montreal  are  crowded  at  an 
exciting  election.    Mr.  White  conveys  no  virr 
exalted  idea  of  the  dignity  of  Canadian  lep>U 
tion,  by  the  account  he  quotes  of  the  behavior 
of  the  members  of  tho  Ottawa  ParUatr.e:i". 
singing  choruses  and  indulging  in  other  forai 
of  obstructive  boisterousness  all  night  '  M*'- 
not  measures,'  is  the  Canadian  political  ntotto, 
although  to  a  less  extent  than  in  the  Unite! 
States.    Mr.  White  gives  a  good  account  of 
the  Church  legislation  of  the  last  few  year . 
and  of  its  beneficial  results,  which  we  com- 
mend  to  our  Church  and  Stato  partisan- 
While  admitting  that  the  feeling  of  Canada  is 
adverse  to  annexation  with  the  States,  Mr. 
White  seems  to  think  that  commercial  interests 
and  necessities  will  make  it  inevitable— a  for*- 
cast  from  which  there  is  both  room  and  rcas-a 
for  differing. 

Mr.  White's  book  is,  throughout  write 
with  an  amount  of  information,  a  schoUHj 
intelligence  and  care,  and  a  studied  moderate 
of  feeling,  which  place  it  above  most  boot' 
of  its  class,  and  entitle  it  to  a  permanent  pla* 
in  tho  library.  It  will  have  value  when  the 
interest  of  ephemeral  books  of  mere  travel  ha 
passed  a  way. 


POLITICS,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Tlie  Transformation  of  Insects.  By  P.  Mawt* 
Duncan,  F.R.S.   Cassell,  Petter,  and  Gilpt* 

The  metamorphoses  of  insects  comprise  soot 
of  tho  most  interesting  phenomena  of  the  mojt 
attractive  class  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The? . 
lose  none  of  their  attractions  in  the  handsof  the  ] 
enterprising  publishers  to  whose  energy  we 
public  are  already  indebted  for  so  many  bin** 
some  and  profusely  illustrated  works  on  various 
branches  of  natural  history. 

The  present  volume,  like  tho  rest  abound* 
in  pictures  of  all  kinds,  from  those  which  a** 
diagrammatic,  and  should  accompany  a  scien- 
tific treatise,  to  those  which  arc  highly 
torial  and  life-like ;  and  they  are  all  of  hic^ 
merit  Of  course,  the  illustrations,  for  w 
most  part  are  not  original  They  do  not 
come  from  tho  hand  of  the  author,  nor  werv 
they  designed  to  illustrate  his  text  No  Wlfk 
with  such  first-class  engravings,  drawn  & 
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pressly  to  elucidate  tho  meaning  of  a  writer,  I 
could  bo  produced  at  ten  times  the  cost  of  the 
book  before  us.  Collected  from  all  sources, 
and  more  or  less  judiciously  distributed  through 
the  volume,  the  ulates  constitute  the  chief  value 
of  the  work.  The  letter-press,  however,  like 
the  illustrations,  is  full  of  interesting  matter. 
Almost  all  the  well-known  facts  which  science 
has  revealed  to  us  concerning  the  whole  life- 
history  of  tho  Arthropoda  are  stripped  of  their 
technical  phraseology,  invested  in  an  amusing, 
and  sometimes  a  grotesque  garb,  and  displayed 
so  as  to  attract  thoso  to  whom  real  scientific 
study  would  bo  repulsive.  To  our  youth,  and 
to  that  numerous  class  of  casual  ana  unscienti- 
fic observers  of  Nature  who  rather  delight  in 
interesting  facts  than  in  tho  causes  which 
underlie  them,  4  The  Transformation'  will,  no 
doubt,  be  found  amusing  and  satisfactory.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  bound  to  state  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  book  before  ua,  cither 
in  the  shape  of  original  contribution  to  our 
information,  or  of  philosophic  grouping  of 
phenomena  into  wider  generalizations,  which 
will  really  assist  the  scientific  student 

We  have  purposely  mentioned  tho  publishers 
rather  than  the  author  as  the  originators  of  this 
work,  because  the  resources  of  the  former  aro 
far  more  evident  than  those  of  tho  latter. 
Probably  no  one  but  the  publishers  could  have 
produced   so  handsome  and  entertaining  a 
volume  at  so  small  an  expense,  while  almost 
any  one  might  have  been  the  author  of  it  We 
have  also  designedly  made  the  plates  occupy 
the  first  place  in  our  commendation.     It  is 
evident  that  the  book  was  made  to  order  from 
a  large  stock  in  hand.    Wo  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
parage Uic  work  at  all,  or  any  moro  than  is 
necessary  to  let  tho  public  know  exactly  what 
it  is.  Such  a  book  would  not  be  written  except 
to  order,  and  could  not  be  so  good  unless  there 
were  a  largo  stock  of  material  on  hand.  Such 
books  have  a  definito  use,  and  this  particular 
book  is  good  of  its  kind.    It  is,  as  it  professes 
to  be,  an  'adaptation  of  M.  Emile  Blanchard's 
work.'    If  the  author  had  done  for  his  own 
work  what  he  has  done  for  M.  Blancbard,  i.e., 
•  eliminated  large  portions  which,  although  very 
interesting,  do  not  refer  directly  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  metamorphosis, '  we  should  have  been 
deprived  of  half  the  volume ;  and  as  the  illus- 
trations could  hardly  have  been  crowded  more 
closely  together,  wo  should  have  lost  them  also, 
and  this  would  have  been  a  great  pity.  That 
the  letter-press  is  but  accessory,  and  sometimes 
hardly  accessory,  to  tho  pictures  is  abundantly 
manifest.  Thus,  at  p.  8G6,  we  have  a  beautiful 
engraving  representing  the  transformations  of 
Cicatla  frarini — an  insect  belonging  to,  and 
even  the  type  of,  the  homopterous  division  of 
the  enter  'Hcmiptcra' — incorporated,  without 
reference  to  it,  into  the  chapter  on  the  4  Neu- 
roptcra ;'  while,  in  the  chapter  on  tho  4  Hemip- 
tera,'  the  metamorphosis  of  the  same  species  is 
described  without  reference  to  the  engraving. 

The  term  4  insects'  is  used  in  the  old  Linnaean 
tense,  ard  not  according  to  its  more  modern 
and  definite  scientific  signification,  and  so  is 
made  to  include  not  only  moths,  bees,  beetles, 
locust,  diafcot-lies,  bugs,  and  flies,  and  the 


orders  of  which  they  lire  tho  types,  but  also 
spiders,  hundred-legs,  and  crustaceans.  The 
Metamorphoses  of the  Arthropoda  would  be  the 
more  correct  title,  but  this  would  not  have  been 
so  popular,  and  therefore  not  so  well  suited  to 
a  popular  work.  This  dominant  idea  of  render- 
ing the  book  popular  is  always  kept  in  view. 
Thus,  when  we  have  a  description  of  the  habits 
of  that  popular  favourite,  the  water  spider 
(Argyroncta  aquatica),  it  is  hoped,  no  doubt 
with  some  degree  of  confidence,  that  we  shall 
be  so  pleased  with  the  wonderful  fact",  that  we 
shnll  forgot  to  ask  why  a  species  which  has  no 
metamorphosis,  and  belongs  to  a  genus,  family, 
and  order  which  never  exhibit  transformations, 
should  have  been  introduced  to  our  notice  at 
all.  Again,  when  we  arc  facetiously  told  that 
Cimex  lectttlariv*  drops  from  the  ceiling  on 
to  sleepers,  and  (jrows  more  or  less  rapidly 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  room  and 
corpulency  of  its  inhabitants,  and  we  have  4  to 
thank  Providenco  that  it  has  no  wings,'  it 
would  be  ill-natured  to  inquire  whether  the 
statements  are  strictly  accurate,  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  latter  statement  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  rest  of  the  anatomy  ? 

Mr.  Duncan  thinks  it  only  just*  that  M.  E. 
Blanchard  should  be  relieved  from  the  author- 
ship of  opinions  as  to  tho  nature  of  metamorpho- 
sis contained  in  this  work,  but  as  the  only  part 
of  tho  book  which  treats  of  metamorphosis  phi- 
losophically consists  of  a  long,  well-chosen,  and 
acknowledged  quotation  from  Newport's  'Es- 
say,' ,wc  think  this  delicate  sense  of  justice 
somewhat  misplaced. 

We  cannot  too  highly  recommend  tho  4  Trans- 
formation of  Insects'  as  a  glorious  picture-book 
full  of  moderately  trustworthy  anecdotes ;  but 
we  warn  all  students  of  physiology  or  natural 
history  that  there  is  no  such  royal  road  to  learn- 
ing as  its  pages  present 

Rome  and  the  C'ampagna  :  an  Historical  and 
Topographical  Description   of   the  Site, 
Buildings,  and  Neighbourhood  of  Ancient 
Rome.    By  Robert  Burn,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Dcigh- 
ton  and  Co.  1871. 
There  is  something  singularly  opportune  in 
the  publication  of  this  book  at  this  time.  Rome, 
dear  to  all  men  of  taate,  for  its  countless  trea- 
sures in  the  department  of  the  arts — to  all  scho- 
lars, for  ita  multitudinous  associations  with  re- 
lics of  classical  times — to  many  a  Christian 
too,  for  its  memories  of  our  holy  religion,  has 
just  passed  into  new  hands,  and  is  henceforth 
to  be  subject  to  other  rulers.    We  will  not 
affect  to  regret  this.    We  have  long  despaired 
of  any  substantial  improvement  under  the  re- 
I  gitne  now  happily  brought  to  an  end  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things,  why 
modern  Rome  should  bo  the  worst  drained  and 
dhtiestof  Christian  cities,  and  why  the  Pon- 
tine marshes,  once  so  fruitful,  should  now  lie  a 
pestiferous  waste.  We  believe  that  a  thorough 
revolution  may  be  worked,  both  in  Rome  itself 
and  all  around  it,  not  onlv  without  any  detri- 
ment to  those  precious  relics  of  tho  old  world 
with  which  this  volume  deals,  but  with  great 
advantage  to  them ;  and  we  hope  to  read  ere 
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long  of  the  appointment  of  .a  commission  (we 
arc  not  sure  wnat  is  the  proper  Italian  word 
for  it)  with  some  such  man  as  the  Cavaliere 
Rosa  at  its  head,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to 
guard  with  jealous  care  whatever  already  dis- 
covered may  interest  the  student  of  art  or  of 
history,  and  to  watch  for  new  matter  of  a  kin- 
dred nature  wherever  public  works  or  private 
enterprise  may  lay  open  the  still  un worked 
mines  which  underlio  in  all  directions  the  accu- 
mulated rubbish  of  many  centuries  in  this  city 
of  Rome.  A  board  of  antiquaries  and  artists, 
with  two  or  three  practical  men  amongst  them, 
may  earn  for  themselves  the  gratitude  of  the 
civilized  world,  by  an  enlightened  and  earnest 
prosecution  of  this  work. 

As  to  the  book  before  us,  we  can  hardly  find 
words  to  express  our  sense  of  its  varied  excel- 
lence. It  has  evidently  been  a  con  amore  labour 
with  its  author  ;  and  he  has  brought  to  his  work 
the  three  qualifications  essential  to  its  thorough 
discharge — learning,  sagacity,  and  zeal.  His 
references  to  the  classical  writings  of  Rome, 
and  to  those  who  have  been  his  pioneers  in 
these  researches,  prove  the  first ;  while  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  he  observes  and  compares 
both  objects  and  opinions  are  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  other  qualities. 

Starting  with  a  geological  discussion  of  the 
soil  on  which  the  city  is  built,  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  original  materials  for  building  in 
Rome  and  its  immediate  neighborhood.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  of  volcanic  action  in  the 
tufaceous  rock  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
region  ;  and  this  is  associated  with  the  deposi- 
tions of  water — both  salt  and  fresh — and  in 
some  cases  has  been  manifestly  modified  by 
their  action.  Indeed,  there  is  proof  that  the 
valleys  between  the  famous  hills  were  marshes, 
frequently  flooded  by  the  Tiber,  down  into  the 
early  period  of  Roman  history.  There  are  two 
sorts  of  tufa,  one  more  granular,  and  so  lighter 
than  the  other,  as  well  as  a  fair  portion  of  a 
limestone  rock,  named  travertine,  harder  than 
either  of  the  tufas ;  besides  these  there  is  capi- 
tal clay  for  bricks,  and  matter  which  makes 
the  best  mortar  in  tho  world.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised, therefore,  to  find  that  not  only  during 
the  Republic,  but  in  later  times,  when,  under 
the  omperors,  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the 
Romans  was  boundless,  tho  main  substance 
even  of  the  most  magnificent  of  their  buildings 
was  brick ;  and  marble  '  facings,'  columns,  and 
pavements  came  in  to  give  finish  and  beauty  to 
their  solid  brickwork.  Indeed,  to  this  fact  we 
owe  it  that  so  much  is  still  left  to  us.  The 
barbarous  rapacity  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
ruthlessly  appropriated  these  enrichments, 
would  no  doubt  nave  taken  all,  had  all  been 
marble. 

Our  author  regards  the  myths  which  connect 
the  early  Romans  with  the  Greeks,  and  with 
the  Trojans  under  ..-Eneas,  as  belonging  rather 
to  the  domain  of  poetry  than  history,  and  con- 
fining himself  to  the  facts  as  illustrated  by 
these  ruins,  begins  with  the  Palatine,  as  the 
hill  originally  occupied  by  the  first  fathers  of 
the  Romans ;  and  he  gives  us,  in  chronological 
order,  as  far  as  possible,  notices  of  all  ruins 
now  uncovered  there.    He  then  passes  on  to 


the  Capitoline,  as  having  been  occupied  next  in 
point  of  time,  dealing  with  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  after  this  we  return  southward  to  the 
Aventine ;  thence;  turning  east,  we  cross  the 
valley  of  the  Circus  Maximus  to  the  CseJiaa 
Hill,  and  then  proceed  northward  to  the  Esqui- 
line,  the  Viminal,  Quirinal,  and  Pincian,  in  suc- 
cession.   On  all  these  we  are  introduced  to 
the  remains  of  ancient  buildings ;  thoir  chrono- 
logy, their  identity,  their  extent,  their  present 
condition,  and  their  associations  with  such  his- 
toric matter  as  has  come  down  to  us,  are  aU 
set  before  us  with  great  accuracy  of  detail 
Then  we  cross  the  Tiber,  and  visit  Janiculum 
and  the  Vatican  Hill ;  rccrossing  into  tho  val- 
leys among  the  hills,  we  visit  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus, the  Campus  Marti  us  (now  occupied  by 
the  modern  city),  and  the  Via  Lata.  The 
1  Forum'  (Romanum)  is  discussed  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  work,  and  with  it  tho  Fora  of  the 
emperors,  which  were  meant  to  supersede  it 
and  its  associations,  and  did  so.    The  line  of 
tho  walls  of  Servius,  built  mainly  of  the  tufa 
already  mentioned,  in  largo  rectangular  blocks, 
is  traced  all  round  the  city  with  ingenious  care ; 
and  then  the  more  extensive  walls  of  Aurelian, 
with  notices  of  the  fortifications  of  the  presont 
day.    Before  we  have  done  we  take  a  delight- 
ful, though  hasty,  run  through  the  Campagna. 
We  visit  Hadrian,  at  his  villa  Tiburtina  (Tivoli)  ; 
Cicero,  at  Tusculum  (Frascati) ;  and  dear  old 
Horace,  at  his  Sabine  farm.  At  Laurentum  we 
inspect,  in  detail,  the  country  seat  of  our  com- 
municative host,  tho  unlucky  Pliny,  who  per- 
ished miserably  when  Pompeii  was  destroyed. 

We  would  gratefully  acknowledge  our  sense 
of  obligation  to  our  intelligent  guide ;  and  shull 
reckon  it  henceforward  as  among  our  plea- 
santest  reminiscences  that  we  have  thus  visited 
with  him  the  spot  where  Virginia  bled,  where 
Cicero  spoke,  where  Caesar  fell ;  that  we  have, 
in  his  company,  trodden  the  Forum,  the  Capi- 
tol, and  the  Appian  way ;  and  wandered,  silent 
and.  awe-stricken  at  their  grandeur,  in  the  gol- 
den house  of  Nero,  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  the 
Coliseum  of  Vespasian,  and  the  baths  of  Dio- 
cletian. 

We  must  not  close  our  notice  without  a  word 
about  the  maps  and  ground  plans,  and  the 
illustrations.  All  are  worthy  of  the  work. 
Here  and  there,  in  the  ground  plans,  we  miss 
the  arrow-head,  indicating  the  points  of  the 
compass,  and  this,  we  hold,  should  always  be 
put  in ;  and  if  the  illustrations,  engraved  from 
photographs,  as  we  are  told,  are  a  trifle  too 
sharp  and  hard,  we  gain  in  accuracy  what  we 
lose  in  beauty,  and  would  not  have  it  other- 
wise. We  heartily  thank  Mr.  Burn  for  his 
valuable  work,  and  his  publishers  for  the  style 
in  which  they  have  put  it  forth ;  and  shall  be 
only  too  happy  to  find  it  in  our  portmanteau 
when  we  next  visit  Rome. 

The  Wonders  of  Engraving.  By  Georges  Dc- 
FLBSsis.  Illustrated  with  Ten  Reproductions 
in  Autotype,  and  Thirty-four  Wood  Engrav- 
ings, by  P.  Selber.  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and 
Marston. 

This  translation  of  4  Lcs  Mervcilles  de  la  Gnv 
vure '  will  doubtless,  in  the  words  of  the  editor, 
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be  4  acceptable  to  all  lovers  of  this  important 
and  deeply  interesting  branch  of  art  It  traces 
from  its  different  origins  in  wood  engraving 
and  nielli,  this  effort  of  one  high  art  to  become 
the  handmaid  and  herald  of  another,  until  the 
genius  of  the  engraver  has  developed  a  com- 
prehensive department  of  original  design  and 
elaborate  artistic  work  of  his  own.  Our  author 
has  told  the  story  of  this  development  as  it  un- 
folds itself  in  the  different  schools  of  Italian 
art  in  Spain,  in  Flanders,  in  Holland,  in  Ger- 
many, England,  and  France.  This  necessitates 
brief  sketches  of  distinguished  engravers  in 
wood  or  copper,  belonging  to  all  these  countries, 
with  some  account  of  their  works.  As  many 
of  these  engravers  are  far  better  known  to 
fame  by  their  paintings,  we  have  fresh  interest- 
ing details  concerning  the  life-work  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi,  Albrecht 
DQrcr,  Rembrandt,  Ruysdacl,  Lucas  v.  Ley- 
den,  Paul  Potter,  Hogarth,  Gillray,  Nicolas 
Poussin,  and  Claude  Lorraine,  with  very  many 
others.  The  author  rather  glories  in  a  clever 
reference  which  he  made  of  some  anonymous 
engraving  of  the  early  Italian  school  to  the 
hand  of  Leonardo  himself,  and  in  some  inte- 
resting and  independent  confirmation  of  his 
guess,  which  he  afterwards  derived  from  other 
quarters.  To  those  who  have  not  made  the 
art  of  engraving  a  practical  and  prolonged 
study,  many  of  these  chapters  may  have  the 
appearance  of  a  catalogue  of  strange  names, 
and  of  partially  comprehended  work,  rather 
than  of  a  dissertation  to  make  one  wise.  The 
transition  is  rapid  from  one  great  name  to  an- 
other, and  the  volume  will  be  used  as  a  book 
of  reference  rather  that  as  a  continuous  trea- 
tise. The  autotype  copies  of  several  old  en- 
gravings, as  well  as  numerous  woodcuts, 
greatly  enliven  and  enrich  the  pages.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  see  in  this  department  of 
human  endeavour,  how  great  results  have  fol- 
lowed accidental  discovery.  The  Italian  gold- 
smiths, who,  before  running  their  enamel 
(nigellum)  into  tho  ornamented  and  engraved 
gold,  tried  the  effect  of  their  work  by  staining 
paper  or  linen,  and  by  the  impressions  (nielli) 
which  the  engraved  surface  when  first  washed 
with  colouring  matter  would  produce,  Ho  more 
anticipates!  the  extraordinary  development 
which  their  chance  trials  would  receive,  than 
could  the  early  printers  have  prophesied  the 
marvels  of  the  modern  printing-press.  M. 
Duplessis  has  briefly  and  clearly  enumerated 
and  described  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  tho  processes 
of  engraving.  We  are  surprised  that  he  has 
not  given  some  place  to  the  wonderful  process 
of  lithography.  The  volume  is  a  marvel  of 
finish  and  beauty. 

Art  in  the  Mountain*.  By  Henry  Blackburn. 
London :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Marston. 

Mr.  Blackburn  is  well-known  as  a  traveller 
with  a  special  faculty  ;  he  has  an  artist's  eye, 
and  his  record  of  wanderings  in  Algeria,  Spain, 
Normandy,  are  pages  of  picture.  Hence  was 
he  the  very  man  to  make  a  pilgrimage  into  the 
Bavarian  highlands,  and  bring  back  an  intelli- 
gible account  of  that  strange  Passion-Play  per- 
formed by  the  peasants  of  Obcr-Ammcrgau ; 
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and  excellently  well  he  has  done  it  There  is 
something  strange,  something  almost  weird  in 
the  enactment  of  a  mediaeval  miracle-play  in 
this  nineteenth  century — by  peasants,  too,  who 
are  some  of  them  before  Paris  by  this  time, 
obeying  Bismarck's  iron  will.  Extremes  meet 
in  the  oddest  manner.  As  to  this  old-fangled 
representation,  which  has  come  off  once  a  de- 
cade for  the  last  two  centuries,  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  irreverent  about  it  They  arc  a 
child-like  folk,  these  Bavarian  peasants  ;  they 
liavc  no  Prussian  geitt ;  they  possess  a  strong 
imitative  faculty,  such  as  belonged  to  the  first 
villagers  who,  in  ancient  Greece,  originated 
what  wo  now  call  comedy.  Mr.  Blackburn's 
illustrations  amply  show  what  sort  of  people 
they  are.  Look  at  the  maiden  at  page  51),  with 
tho  mild  bovine  eyo  that  Homer  loves  to  attri- 
bute to  Hebe,  and  the  wcll-shapcn  yet  utterly 
unlightcned  face,  and  the  comfortable,  unfasci- 
nating  curves  of  shoulder  and  arm,  a  woman — 
a  dull,  good,  unimaginative  'young  person' — 
with  no  tendency  towards  witchery  or  lady- 
hood. Having  examined  that  portrait,  you  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  it  is  that  a 
Passion-Play  lives  alongside  the  railway  and 
the  telegraph.  The  slow-moving,  cow-eyed 
maiden  is  typical ;  that  she  would  heartily  and 
reverently  enjoy  the  show  of  our  Lord's  Pas- 
sion is  clear  enough.  But  how  long  she,  and 
such  as  she,  will  crawl  on  in  their  snail-like 
groove,  now  that  our  4  own  correspondent '  has 
appeared  in  Ammergau,  now  that  the  represon- 
tives  of  Judas  Iscariot  and  Pontius  Pilate  bavo 
gone  together  to  besiege  Paris,  is  a  question 
not  easy  to  settle  Mr.  Blackburn  states  that 
there  will  probably  be  ten  performances  of  the 
Passion  Play  in  1871,  and  that  then  it  will  not 
be  repeated  till  1880.  We  commend  anybody 
who  really  desires  to  see  it  to  go  to  Ammergau 
next  year.  We  move  fast  nowadays — that 
Bavarian  village  will  bo  quite  another  sort  of 
place  in  1880. 

Church  Design  for  Congregations :  its  Deve- 
lopment* and  Possibilities.  By  James  Cu- 
bitt,  Architect  With  nineteen  plates.  Smith 
and  Elder. 

The  practical  divorce  of  Art  and  Utility  has 
told  nowhere  moro  disastrously  than  in  the 
building  of  churches.  Gothic  buildings  with 
4  long-drawn  aisles  and  fretted  roof,'  designed 
and  adapted  for  tho  processional  and  ritual 
worship  of  the  Romish  Church,  have  for  three 
centuries  been  the  dreary  reverberating  theatres 
of  Protestant  reading  and  preaching.  Perhaps 
few  of  us  could  recall  a  more  comfortless  ideal 
than  a  rural  parish  church  in  winter,  half  tho 
congregation  excluded  from  seeing,  and  the 
other  half  from  hearing  the  monotonous  reader 
of  prayers  and  sermons.  Nonconformists, 
while  rightly  deeming  that  tho  Episcopal 
Church  had  no  monopoly  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, have  not  been  always  wise  in  their  ap- 
propriation of  it  They  have  built  tho  old 
Gothic  church  with  its  nave,  two  aisles,  tran- 
septs, and  chancel,  its  clustered  stone  pillars 
and  clerestory,  utterly  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  of  all  styles  of  ecclesiastical  building  it  was 
the  most  unsuited  for  their  worship  and  preach- 
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ing.  Their  dignified  discomfort  led  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  iron  columns,  as  incongruous,  and, 
in  artistic  effect,  as  ugly  as  anything  that  could 
be  imagined — 'a  mediaeval  church,'  as  Mr. 
Cubitt  says,  4  in  the  last  stage  of  starvation.' 
If  we  must  have  nave  and  aisles,  as  he  justly 
remarks,  we  seem  shut  up  either  to  bad  ar- 
rangement or  bad  architecture.  Fame  and  for- 
tune await  the  architect  who  can  create  a  new 
order  of  buildings  for  Congregational  worship 
which  shall  avoid  both.  Mr.  Cubitt  seems  am- 
bitious to  attempt  this,  and  he  breaks  a  lance 
with  old  conventionalism  with  great  courage 
and  skill.    The  type  that  is  required,  he  says, 
'  does  not  present  itself  in  the  ordinary  nave 
and  aisles  plan,  whether  its  nave-piers  are  thick 
or  thin;  but  it  may  be  hopefully  sought  in 
cither  of  these  two  ways — 4  by  designing  our 
churches  without  columns  at  all,  or  by  design- 
ing them  with  substantial  columns  placed  where 
they  will  cause  no  obstruction.    The  former 
system  is  already  adopted  in  small  buildings, 
and  there  are  Borne  signs  of  its  future  employ- 
ment on  a  larger  scale.   It  allows  great  variety 
of  form.    Its  plans  may  be  oblong,  cruciform, 
circular,  or  polygonal ;  or  still  better,  a  fresh 
combination  of  three  different  elements.  On 
the  Utter  system  the  columns  may  be  few  in 
number  and  far  apart,  or  they  may  be  placed 
so  near  the  6ide  walls  as  to  obscure,  not  the 
scats,  but  only  the  passages  lending  to  them. 
We  may  thus  have  either  the  wide  nave  with 
narrow  side  aisles,  or  the  ordinary  nave  with 
very  wide  bays,  or  both  together.    We  may 
plan  a  grand  open  space  before  the  pulpit  and 
communion  table— surely  a  natural  arrange- 
ment for  a  Protestant  Church — and  we  shall 
find  ample  scope  for  architecture  in  its  exter- 
nal and  internal  treatment.'    The  subsequent 
chapters  are  virtually  a  development  and  illus- 
tration of  these  ideas.   The  writer  advocates 
the  admission  of  the  dome  into  Gothic  architec- 
ture; he  has  much  to  say  on  behalf  of  the 
Eastern  mosque ;  and  no  one  who  has  stood  in 
the  vast  and  simple  area  of  St  Sophia,  at  Con- 
stantinople, built  it  must  be  remembered,  as 
a  Christian  church,  could  fail  to  have  been 
greatly  impressed  with  its  magnificent  congre- 
gational capabilities.  Galleries  in  theatre  form, 
iron  column  churches,  lanterns,  and  most  other 
things  that  perplex  church  builders,  are  dis- 
cussed.  The  merit  of  Mr.  Cubitt's  work  is 
that  it  is  strictly  utilitarian.   It  recognises  the 
actual  necessities,  not  only  of  Congregational 
worship,  but  of  Congregational  church  builders ; 
it  boldly  grapples  with  all  inartistic  incongrui- 
ties; it  avoids  'schools'  and  ( orders,'  and 
honestly  seeks  to  supply  what  is  wanted  under 
genuine  artistic  conditions.    Abundance  of 
plates  and  drawings  illustrate  Mr.  Cubitt's 
theories.   We  heartily  commend  this  book  to 
all  whom  it  may  concern,  as  the  most  inde- 
pendent intelligent,  and  scholarly  attempt  in 
the  direction  indicated  that  has  been  made. 


POETRY,  FICTION,  AND   BELLES  LETTSKS. 

The  Window  ;  or,  the  Lovee  of  the  Wren*. 
Words  written  for  Music,  by  Alfred  Tenny- 
son, Poet  Laureate ;  the  Music  by  Arthur 
Sullivan.  Stratum. 

So  many  rumours  have  been  for  so  long  in 
circulation  about  this  volume,  and  the  names 
of  its  joint  authors  are  so  eminent  that  it  is 
not  surprising  it  should  have  excited  much  cu- 
riosity and  many  hopes.  We  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  neither  the  curiosity  nor  the  hopes 
will  be  disappointed.  Mr.  Tennyson's  songs 
need  not  fear  being  4  tested '  in  the  same  cru- 
cible with  the  4  Lotos  Eaters,'  or  4  In  Memori- 
am,'  or  we  may  add  with  4  Maud,'  or  the  4  Prin- 
cess.' Nor  will  Mr.  Sullivan's  music  be  found 
less  characteristic  of  his  genius,  or  other  than 
fully  worthy  of  the  words  to  which  it  has  been 
composed. 

The  4  Window'  is,  we  believe,  the  first  at- 
tempt in  English — certainly  the  first  attempt 
of  any  eminent  English  poet — to  cast  a  series  of 
events  or  emotions  into  the  form  of  a  set  of  con- 
nected songs.  Wordsworth's  well-known  series 
of  sonnets  are  an  approach  to  the  same  thing ; 
but  the  song— a  composition  of  two  or  three 
stanzas,  suitable  to  music — is  not  so  favourite  a 
form  with  English  poets  as  with  those  of  Ger- 
many. There  the  cycle  of  songs — the  Lieder- 
kreuor  Liedercyclus — is  better  known.  Readers 
of  Heine  and  Chamisso  will  remember  more 
than  one  instance.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  it 
to  English  literature,  not  only  as  a  new  form  of 
verse,  but  also  because  of  the  promise  which  it 
gives  of  many  a  marriage  between  fine  poetry 
and  fine  music— a  marriage  hitherto  far  too 
rare  among  us. 

The  4  Window,'  then,  is  a  4  circle  of  songs,' 
twelve  in  number,  describing  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  a  lover  parted  from  his  mistress,  and 
uncertain  what  her  reply  will  be  to  the  great 
question  he  has  asked  her. 

In  the  first — 4  On  the  hill' — he  stands  on  the 
slope  of  the  valley  which  separates  his  home 
from  hers,  and  as  he  looks  across  the  distance 
the  flash  from  the  window-pane  of  his 
love : — 

4  The  lights  and  shadows  fly  I 
Yonder  it  brightens  and  darkens  down  on  the 
plain. 

A  jewel,  a  jewel  dear  to  a  lover's  eve ! 
O  is  it  the  brook,  or  a  pool,  or  her  window-pane, 
When  the  winds  are  up  in  the  morning  ? 

4  Clouds  that  arc  racing  above, 
And  winds  and  lights  and  shadows  that  can- 
not be  still, 

All  running  on  one  way  to  the  home  of  my 
love, 

You  are  all  running  on,  and  I  stand  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill, 
And  the  winds  are  up  in  the  morning  1 ' 

He  knows  the  window  of  which  the  flash  has 
thus  come  to  him,  and  is  familiar  with  all  the 
both  of  what  surrounds  it  and  what  it 
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4  Vine,  rine,  and  eglantine, 
Clasp  her  window,  trail  and  twine ! 
Rose,  rose  and  clematis, 
Trail  and  twine  and  clasp  and  kiss, 
Kiss,  kiss ;  and  make  her  a  bower 
All  of  flowers,  and  drop  me  a  flower, 
Drop  mc  a  flower. 

The  flowers  are  there,  but  their  mistress 


is 


•Gone! 

Gone  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

Gone,  and  the  light  gone  with  her,  and  left  me 

in  shadow  here ! 
Gone — flitted  away, 
Taken  the  stars  from  the  night  and  the  sun 

from  the  day  t 
Gone,  and  a  cloud  in  my  heart,  and  a  storm  in 

the  air ! 

Flown  to  the  east  or  the  west,  flitted  I  know 
not  where ! 

Down  in  the  south  is  a  flash  and  a  groan :  she 
is  there!  she  is  there!' 

The  winter  comes,  but  our  lover  holds  out  in 
spite  of  the  season : 

'Bite, frost,  bite! 
You  roll  up  away  from  the  light 
The  blue  woodlouse,  and  the  plump  dor- 
mouse, 

And  the  bees  are  still'd  and  the  flies  are 
kill'd, 

And  you  bite  far  into  the  heart  of  the 

house, 
But  not  into  mine.' 

and  it  passes,  and  spring-time  comes,  with 

4  Birds'  love  and  birds'  song, 

Flying  here  and  there ; 
Birds'  song  and  birds'  love, 

And  you  with  gold  for  hair ! 

*  Birds'  song  and  birds  lore 
Passing  with  the  weather ; 
Men's  song  and  men's  love, 
To  love  once  and  for 


At  last  he  can  bear  the  suspense  no  longer— 

'Shall  I  write  to  her  ?  shall  I  go  ? 
Ask  her  to  marry  me  by  and  by 

Go  little  letter,  apace,  apace ; 
Fly! 

Fly  to  the  light  in  the  valley  below — 
Tell  my  wish  to  her  dewy  blue  eye.' 


The  letter  is  sent,  and  no  answer  comes ;  and 
then  he  despairs,  as  he  well  may,  and  in  the 
'wet  west  wind'  of  the  spring  he  wishes  him- 
self dead : 


4  The  mist  and  the  rain,  the  mist  and  the  rain ! 

Is  it  ay  or  no  ?  is  it  ay  or  no  ? 
And  never  a  glimpse  of  her  window-pane ! 

And  I  may  die  but  the  grass  will  grow, 
And  the  grass  will  grow  when  I  am  gone , 
And  the  wet  west  wind  and  the  world  will 
go  on.' 


The  answer  is  still  delayed : — 

'  Winds  are  loud  and  you  are  dumb : 
Take  my  love,  for  love  will  come, 

Love  will  come  but  once  a  life. 
Winds  are  loud,  and  winds  will  pass ! 
Spring  is  here  with  leaf  and  grass : 

Take  my  love,  and  be  my  wife. 
After-loves  of  maids  and  men 
Are  but  dainties  drest  again : 
Love  me  now,  you'll  love  me  then : 

Love  can  love  but  once  a  life.' 

But  at  length  it  comes : — 

'  Two  little  hands  that  meet, 
Claspt  on  her  seal,  my  sweet ! 
Must  I  take  you  and  break  you, 
Two  little  hands  that  meet? 
I  must  take  you,  and  break  you, 
And  loving  hands  must  part — 
Take,  take — break,  break — 
Break — you  may  break  my  heart. 
Faint  heart  never  won — 
Break,  break,  and  all's  done.' — 

and  its  tenour  is  obvious,  from  the  rapture  of 
the  reader —  * 

'Be  merry,  all  birds,  to-day, 

Be  merry  on  earth  as  you  never  were 
merry  before, 
Be  merry  in  heaven,  0  larks,  and  far  away, 
And  merry  for  ever  and  ever,  and  one  day 
more. 

Why? 

For  it's  easy  to  find  a  rhyme.' — 
the  rhyme  to  '  Why '  being  of  course  '  Ay.* 

After  this  the  progress  of  things  need  no 
telling. 

4  Sun  comes,  moon  comes, 

Time  slips  away ; 

Sun  sets,  moon  sets, 

Love,  fix  a  day. 

*  ♦  * 

• 

"  To-morrow,  love,  to-morrow, 
And  that's  an  age  away." 
Blaze  upon  her  window,  sun, 
And  honour  all  the  day.' 

The  last  song  of  the  scries  is  too  fine  and 
too  even  a  union  of  fancy,  feeling,  and  art  not 
to  be  quoted  entire — 

'Light,  so  low  upon  earth, 

You  send  a  flash  to  the  sun. 
Here  is  the  golden  close  of  love, 
All  my  wooing  is  done. 


0  the  woods  and  the  meadc 
Woods  where  we  hid  from  the  wet, 


lows, 
om  th 

Stiles  where  we  stay'dto  be  kind, 
Meadows  in  which  we  met  ! 


Lipht,  so  low  in  the  vale, 
You  flash  and  lighten  afar : 

For  this  is  the  golden  morning  of  love, 
And  you  are  his  morning  star. 
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Flash,  I  am  coming,  1  come, 
By  meadow  and  stile  and  wood : 

0  lighten  into  my  eyes  and  my  heart, 
Into  my  heart  and  my  blood ! 

Heart,  are  you  great  enough 
For  a  love  that  nerer  tires  ? 

0  heart,  are  you  great  enough  for  lore  ? 
I  have  heard  of  thorns  and  briers. 

Over  the  thorns  and  briers, 
Over  the  meadows  and  stiles, 

Over  the  world  to  the  end  of  it 
Flash  for  a  million  miles.' 

Surely  these  songs,  even  in  the  fragmentary 
state  in  which  we  have  been  forced  to  give 
them,  will  be  recognized  as  the  work  of  a  great 
master,  by  everyone  who  has  the  feeling  and 
the  fancy  requisite  for  any  appreciation  of 
poetry,  and  are  surely  as  worthy  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's genius  as  Shakspeare's  songs  are  of  his, 
or  the  lyrics  in  4  Wilhelm  Meister  of  Goethe's. 
They  are  full  of  the  old  exquisite  art  that  has 
endeared  the  songs  of  the  'Princess'  to  so 
many  thousand  hearts.  We  find  here,  as  in 
those  and  other  old  favourites,  those  lovely 
and  indescribable  touches  which  seem  to  paint 
in  sound  or  air  the  very  things  thoy  name — 
the 

*  Winds  and  lights  and  shadows  that  cannot  be 
still ;' 

the 

'Wet  west  wind,  how  you  blow,  how  you 
blow;'- 

There  is  the  alliteration  that  is  so  magical 
because  so  seldom  used — 

'  Woods  where  we  hid  from  the  wet 
Stiles  where  we  stay'd  to  be  kino, 
Meadows  in  which  we  met;' 

There  are  the  familiarity  with  nature  and  the 
accurate  observation  at  once  so  characteristic 
of  English  poetry  and  of  Mr.  Tennyson's 

'  The  blue  woodlouse  and  the  plump  dormouse.' 
'  The  wren  with  the  crown  of  gold.' 

4  The  fire-crowned  king  of  the  wrens  from  out 
of  the  pine ! 
Look  how  they  tumble  the  blossoms,  the 
mad  little  tits ! 
Cuckoo !  Cuckoo !  was  ever  a  May  so  fine ;' 

There  too  the  hundred  links  of  connexion 
which  bind  the  twelve  songs  into  one  golden 
chain — the  constant  references  to  the  'light,' 
or  the  'blase,'  or  the  'flash,'  or  the  'window 
pane,'  which  form  the  keynote  of  the  whole ; 
and  lastly  the  human  sentiment  at  once  so 
doep  and  broad  which  fuses  the  whole  into 
poetry  in  its  noblest  sense — all  theso  proclaim 
the  deep  and  abiding  worth  of  this  unprctend* 
ingseries  of  lyrics. 

The  Shakspearian  ring  in  one  or  two  of 
th  em  (especially  in  No.  8),  is  as  obvious,  though 


in  a  different  vein,  as  in  any  of  the  well-known 
lyrics  in  the  '  Idylls  of  the  King.' 

It  will  bo  obvious  that  we  do  not  agree  with 
those  who  regard  Mr.  Tennyson's  last  effort  as 
4  a  trifle  from  beginning  to  end.'  Slight  in 
texture  it  may  be,  but  slightness  is  not  trivial- 
ity. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  task  in  setting  these  charming 
songs  to  music  has  not  been  without  its  diffi- 
culties.   The  very  qualities  which  render  verse 
characteristic  of   its  author  often  militate 
strongly  against  its  adaptability  to  musics  The 
subtleties  which  form  the  main  charm  of  the 
poet  may  be  mere  blemishes  and  hindrances  to 
the  musician.     Irregularity  of  metre  and 
variety  of  form  are  among  his  most  serious 
difficulties.    What  the  composer  requires  is  a 
strong  pervading  sentiment  or  idea  to  inspire 
character  to  his  music,  with  regular  even  verse 
for  the  vehicle.    The  finest  songs  of  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann  are  written  to 
little  poems  of  the  simplest  structure,  almost 
always  in  stanxas<of  four  lines  of  eight  or  ten 
feet,  the  syllables  linked  together  in  easy  con- 
catenation.   Such  are  the  'Auf  Flugeki  dos 
Gesanges,*  the  4  Widmung,'  the  4  Junge  Nonno,* 
and  the  4Seymir  gcgrusst.'    Wns  it  instinct 
or  calculation  that  led  Goethe,  Heine,  Eichen- 
dorff,  and  other  great  poets  of  Germany,  to 
throw  so  many  of  their  enchanting  thoughts 
and  passionate  emotions  into  these  simple 
forms  •   Whichever  it  was,  the  end  has  fully 
justified  the  means ;  and  the  poems  of  these 
great  geniuses  have  a  double  beauty  and  a 
double  gift  of  immortality  in  the  strains  of 
their  composer-brethren.    Now  the  very  charm 
of  the  songs  of  the  'Window'  on  which  we 
have  been  insisting,  and  so  rightly  insisting,  are 
all  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  poems  just 
spoken  of.    What  is  he  to  make  of  such 
stanzas  as 

'  Gone ! 
Gone  till  the  end  of  the  year. 
Gone !  and  the  light  gone  with  her,  and  left  mo 

in  shadow  here. 
Gone — flitted  away '  ? 

or  such  unequal  lines  as 

*  Go  little  letter  apace,  apace, 
Fly!' 

4 For  it's  ay,  ay,  ay,  ay,  ay;' 

'  And  my  thoughts  are  as  quick  and  as 
quick,  ever  on,  on,  on'  ? 

If  we  want  to  sec  what  can  be  made  of  them, 
by  what  adroit  shifts  their  difficulties  can  be 
avoided  and  overcome,  we  have  only  to  turn  to 
Mr.  Sullivan's  music;  and  the  examination 
will  well  repay  the  trouble,  and  will  open  the 
eyes  of  anyone  who  was  not  before  aware  of 
the  laws  wlhich  must  govern  verse  that  is  to  be 
married  to  music  No.  6  has  been  altered 
wnce  it  was  net,  and  we  thus  have  the  advan- 
tage of  two  versions. 

For  the  music  itself  we  must  really  refer  our 
readers  to  the  book.  Dissertations  on  music, 
unless  in  connection  with  actual  performance, 


or, 


or. 
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or  with  technical  study,  are  very  much  like 
attempts  to  paint  a  6unrise  in  words.  At  any 
rate,  without  musical  quotations,  any  descrip- 
tion of  these  songs  would  be  unintelligible. 

The  finest  of  the  set  are  indisputably  the 
first  and  tbe  last  Next,  perhaps,  for  depth  of 
sorrow,  comes  No.  7,  'The  mist  and  the  rain.' 
No.  3,  'Gone,'  with  its  persistent  accompani- 
ment, is  beautiful.  Of  the  tender  songs,  Nos. 
9  and  10  are  especially  charming,  while  No.  4 
is  a  bold  air,  which  we  venture  to  predict  will 
be  in  the  mouth  of  many  an  amateur  baritone 
before  a  month  is  out  We  have  only  one 
word  of  regret  to  add — if  regret  be  not  too 
strong  a  term.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Sullivan 
had  availed  himself  of  the  chance  which  the 
words  gave  him  to  do  what  Beethoven  has  so 
finely  done  in  his  4  Liederkrcis,'  namely,  to  re- 
introduce the  melody  of  the  first  song  in  the 
last  one,  and  thus  make  his  work  really  a 
*  circle.'  But  this  is  so  obvious  that  we  do  not 
doubt  he  had  some  sufficient  reason  for  not 
doing  it 

Mr.  Sullivan  has  written  many  fine  songs ; 
and  indeed  great  as  is  his  genius  for  the 
orchestra,  it  often  seems  as  if  it  were  equally 
great  for  vocal  music.  And  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  in  this  direction  at  least,  his  last 
effort  has  been  his  greatest  and  that  these 
songs  surpass  all  that  ho  has  written  before. 
Of  their  popularity  among  the  best  class  of 
amateurs — that  class  which  we  delight  to  be- 
lieve is  rapidly  increasing — there  can  be  no 
doubt  They  will  want  not  only  good  singing, 
but  what  is  rarer  still,  good  accompanying, 
and  we  trust  some  opportunity  may  be  short- 
ly found  for  their  being  given  in  public  by  Mr. 
Keoves  and  Mr.  Stockhausen,  or  Mr.  Santley, 
accompanied  by  the  composer  himself.  After 
that  we  are  bold  enough  to  hopo  that  he  may 
score  sorne  of  them  for  the  orchestra.  Con- 
nected though  they  be,  they  are  not  indivisible, 
and  there  are  several  which  would  not  suffer 
by  being  taken  from  their  place  in  the  *  cycle ' 
and  transferred  singly  to  the  concert-room. 

The  Paradise  of  Bird*.  By  William  John 
Courthopb.  Edinburgh:  William  Black- 
wood and  Sons. 

Verily  the  young  English  poet  who  dares  tread  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  Attic  Aristophanes  has  a  fine 
audacity.    This  does  Mr.  Courthopc,  and  not 
altogether  without  justification.    He  is  a  lover 
of  birds ;  he  is  disgusted  at  the  way  in  which 
they  arc  murdered  at  pigeon  matches,  and  for 
the  adornment  of  ladies'  hats.    He  goes  to 
Aristophanes  for  inspiration,  and  gives  us  a 
very  charming  poem  as  the  result    Mr.  Court- 
hope  is  unquestionably  a  poet     The  fault  we 
find  in  limine  is,  that  he  is  not  sufficiently 
original  and  varied  in  rhyme  and  rhythm,  for 
a  professed  follower  of  Aristophanes.    All  the 
birds  of  the  air  sing  in  the  pages  of  the  mighty 
Greek,  sing  in  character,  with  the  very  music 
that  belongs  to  them    Wo  cannot  say  this  of 
Mr.  Courthopc,  yet  is  he  often  fortunate  and 
felicitous.    Here  is  the  Nightingale,  pitying  us 
un feathered  bipeds : 

4  Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman, 
Man,  her  un-web-footed  drake, 


Featherless,  beakless,  and  human, 

Is  what  he  is  by  mistake. 
For  they  say  that  a  sleep  fell  on  nature 

In  the  midst  of  the  making  of  things  ; 
And  she  left  him  a  two-legged  creature, 

But  wanting  in  wings.' 

Wings !  ay,  that  is  what  we  should  all  of  us 
like.  Fancy  being  able  to  soar  and  tumble  in 
mid-ether,  like  those  pigeons  that  flash  round 
our  roofs.  Fancy  having  power  to  follow  the 
summer  like  '  tho  temple-haunting  martlet,' 
which  leaves  its  house  under  our  eaves  for  a  re- 
sidence somewhere  in  Central  Asia !  What  Mr. 
Courthope  wants,  in  our  judgment  's  greater 
imaginative  intensity :  he  plays  laughingly  with 
his  theme,  and  even  so  did  Aristophanes,  his 
master ;  but  he  does  not  attain  as  yet  the  lofty 
poetry,  the  strong  humour,  which  are  born  of 
earnestness  in  Aristophanes. 

T?ie  Marriage  of  Pelevs  and  Thetis ;  and  other 
Poems.  By  Tankervilli  Chamberlayne, 
B.A.  Hurst  and  Blackctt 

There  is  curious  variety  of  stylo,  of  finish, 
and  of  theme  in  this  little  volume.  A  classi- 
cal epos  is  followed  by  a  monody  on  Lord  Der- 
by, and  translations  from  Horace  and  Heine. 
Elegies  on  Napoleon* Peabody,  and  Mozart,  are 
interspersed  with  love  ditties  and  theological 
speculations.  A  discussion  of  the  probable 
condition  of  Napoleon's  soul  in  the  other  world 
is  terminated  by  the  following  most  inappropri- 
ate couplet: — 

•  'Tis  ours  in  peace  to  let  him  rest 
With  hope  upon  his  Saviour's  breast' 

There  is  some  spirit  and  Are  in  the  •  Song  of 
the  Rhine,'  weakened,  however,  by  sad  doggrel. 
The  impression  produced  by  the  whole  is,  that 
an  accomplished  and  well-meaning  graduate 
has  favoured  the  public  with  the  contents  of 
his  college  -  portfolio  without  duo  selec- 
tion. 

Loteland,  and  other  Poems  chiefly  concerning 
Lore.  By  Wadb  Robinson  London  and 
Dublin :  Moffat  and  Co. 

There  is  a  charm  of  novelty  and  freshness 
about  these  poems.  The  thoughts  expressed 
are  often  both  original  and  beautiful ;  and  in 
this  lies  the  chief  attraction  of  the  book.  The 
language  in  which  the  thoughts  are  clothed  is 
|  not  remarkable  for  elegance,  and  the  style  is 
I  occasionally  rather  obscure,  but  the  reader  will 
find  it  worth  his  while  to  take  the  little  trouble 
|  that  may  now  and  then  be  needed  fully  to  grasp 
j  the  author's  meaning.  There  is  no  particular 
arrangement  in  the  poems,  but  they  all  turn  in 
some  way  on  the  subject  indicated  in  the  title- 
page  ;  one  (by  no  means  the  best  of  them)  de- 
scribing an  Utopian  world  perverted  and  ruled 
by  love  alone.  There  is  an  elevated  tone  of 
feeling  about  the  work  in  general,  befitting  the 
high  theme  to  which  it  is  devoted.  We  will 
content  ourselves  with  one  specimen  of  the 
poetry,  though  it  would  be  easy  to  select  many. 
The  following  lines  are  taken  from  a  short 
poem  called  '  Spring-time  in  the  Woods '  :— 
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1  Is  that  next  life  indeed  a  Paradise  ? 
But  whether  I  shall  leave  my  flowers  for 
aye 

When   leaving  earth,  or  in  some  other 
world 

Shall  find  them  all  again,  thus  much  I 
know: 

,   What  e'er  in  me  communes  with  them  shall 
not 

Be  left  in  loneliness.    That  sense  of  mine 
To  which  God  comes  in  hues  upon  the 
cheeks 

Of  innocent  flowers,  and  in  their  perfumed 
breath, 

Expands  in  strength  and  purity,  and  God 
Will  come  to  it  again  as  shall  be  best 
1  cannot  now- declare  how  He  shall  come ; 
I  only  know  that  this  poor  world,  so  sad 
And  still  so  beautiful,  cannot  exhaust 
The  beauty  in  the  mind  of  God,  or  yet 
His  artist  power  to  mould  and  paint  his 
thoughts.' 

Poem*.  By  William  Tidd  Matson.  Groom- 
bridge  and  Sons. 

The  Inner  L\fe  :  a  Poem.  By  William  Tidd 
Matson.    Elliot  Stock. 

Mr.  Matson  does  not  now  first  come  before 
the  world  as  a  poet,  but  in  his  best  poem,  on 
'  The  Inner  Life,  he  has  done  something  better 
than  any  of  his  previous  productions.  The 
book  consists  of  meditations,  not  perhaps  very 
strictly  connected,  yet  passing  naturally  from 
one  into  another — all  treating  on  themes  of  the 
deepest  interest,  as  the  title  implies ;  the  poeti- 
cal strains  adding  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the 
Christian  philosophy  that  is  conveyed  in  them. 
It  is  true  poetry,  though  not  poetry  of  the 
highest  order.  The  reader  of  this  little  work 
will  be  glad  to  turn  to  a  volume  of  poems  by 
the  same  author  which  appeared  some  years 
ago.  Mr.  Matson  speaks  in  the  preface  to  this 
book  of  the  joy  he  has  found  in  poetry.  We 
do  not  feel  in  his  case  as  we  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  do,  that  the  poet  himself  is  the 
only  person  benefited — the  pleasure  found  in 
making  the  verse  being  the  only  pleasure  it  can 
ever  afford.  Far  from  this :  we  are  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Matson  for  giving  his  poetry  to 
the  world.  The  versification  is  unusually  easy 
and  flowing — no  straining  after  effect;  no  de- 
termination to  be  original  at  all  costs :  all  soerns 
to  come  naturally  and  without  effort  There  is 
an  evenness  of  merit  in  the  poems  which  would 
mako  it  difficult  to  specify  one  above  another  ; 
but  one  characteristic  marks  them  all,  and  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  those  of  many  other  wri- 
ters, i.  e.,  the  Christian  sentiment  by  which 
they  are  all  pervaded.  Instead  of  the  wail  of 
unrelieved  disappointment  and  regret  for  the 
past  *nd  dark  and  vague  forebodings  for  the 
future,  the  voice  of  resignation  and  heavenly 
hope  is  never  wanting,  mingled  with  the  plain- 
tive strains  in  which  we  always  expect  to  hear 
a  poet  sing.  We  cordially  recommend  both  the 
books  to  all  lovers  of  this  class  of  poetry  among 


The   In-Gathering.    By  John  A. 
Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co. 


Mr.  Heraud,  whose  first  poem  was  published 
in  1820,  ten  years  before  Tennyson,  shows  no 
perceptible  decrease  of  poetic  faculty  now,  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  half  a  century.  It  is  doubt- 
less true  with  some  men  that 

•The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  de- 
cayed, 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time 
has  made.' 

The  little  volume  before  us  contains  'Cimon 
and  Pero,'  a  series  of  two  hundred  somewhat 
mystical  sonnets  under  the  title  of  4  Alcyone,' 
and  several  minor  poems.    4  Cimon  and  Pero,' 
which  we  prefer  to  any  of  the  other  poems,  is 
based  on  the  fine  old  story,  told  by  Valerius 
Maximus,  of  the  Greek  woman,  who,  to  save 
her  imprisoned  father  from  starvation,  fed  him 
at  her  own  breast    Mr.  Heraud  has  avowed]  v 
chosen  to  tell  the  tale  in  the  austere  style  of 
Wordsworth's  noble  4  Laodamia,'  and  not  with- 
out success.    It  may  be  but  a  fable  this,  but 
no  fable  is  devoid  of  significance,  and  we  may 
say  with  Valerius,  4  Putaret  aliquis  hoc  contra 
re  rum  naturam  factum,  nisi  deligcre  parontes 
prima  naturae  lex  esset'   Several  of  the  minor 
poems  have  a  delicate  beauty:  among  these 
may  specially  be  noted  the  short  lyric  entitled 
4Eres,'  which  is  quite  in  Herrick's  vein;  the 
well-known  story  of  4  The  Brides  of  Venice '  is 
also  pleasantly  told.    The  author's  admirers 
will  be  glad  to  find  that  he  has  still  the  vigour 
and  versatility  of  his  youth,  with  greater  skill 
of  artistic  execution. 

The  Poetical  Work*  of  William  Cotoper.  Edit- 
ed, with  Notes  and  Biographical  Introduction, 
by  William  Bbnham,  Vicar  of  Addington. 
Globe  Edition.    Macro illan  and  Co. 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  Cowper'a 
works  should  form  a  volume  of  the  Globe 
series.    His  popularity  has  scarcely  waned 
since  he  first  became  the  poet  of  the  religious 
world,  beloved  for  his  piety  by  those  who  had 
but  small  appreciation  of  his  poetry,  and  ad- 
mired for  his  poetry  by  those  who  had  but  lit- 
tle sympathy  with  his  themes  or  his  spirit  As 
a  realistic  painter  of  middle-class  life  he  antici- 
pated, and  in  delicacy  and  sensibility  infinitely 
surpasses  Crabbe ;  while  as  a  humorist  of  tho 
purest  water  he  took  the  land  of  hold  upon  the 
general  public  that  Sydney  Smith  afterwards 
did — only  Cowper's  humour  was  more  delicate 
and  subtle— and  as  a  poet  of  nature  he  was  the 
literary  progenitor  of  Wordsworth.    Mr.  Ben- 
ham's  biographical  introduction  is  very  careful- 
ly and  very  modestly  done.     He  is,  we  think, 
right  in  his  judgment  on  the  point  questioned 
by  the  Spectator,  4  that  Lady  Austen  would 
giadly  have  married  Cowper ;'  and  perfectly 
conclusive,  we  think,  is  the  evidence  concerning 
the  contemplated  marriage  with  Mary  Unwin. 
Newton  and  Bull  were  Cowper's  most  intimate 
friends,  and  the  denial  of  Southey,  who  was  by 
no  means  so  accurate  as  the  Spectator  assumes, 
cannot  be  put  against  their  positive  and  expli- 
cit evidence.    The  works  are  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order,  and  the  notes  are  intelligent  ac- 
curate, and  true.    Altogether,  wo  possess  in 
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the  Globe  volume  the  best  edition  of  Cowper 
hitherto  given  to  the  world. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  and  Charles  Wes- 
ley, reprinted  from  the  Original*,  with  the 
latest  Correction*  of  the  Authors  ;  together 
with  the  poems  of  Charles  Wesley  not  before 
published.  Collected  and  arranged  by  E. 
Osbobx,  D.D.    Vols.  VII.  to  X. 

This  admirably  edited  collection  of  the  poet- 
ical works  of  the  Wesleya  proceeds  steadily  to- 
wards its  completion.  It  reveals  a  surprising 
fecundity  of  verse,  and  an  amazing  degree  of 
sustained  fervour,  strength,  and  excellence. 
There  are  treasures  of  song  in  Charles  Wes- 
ley's compositions,  unused  and  unknown  as  yet 
by  the  Church,  that  would  give  him  high  rank 
as  a  hymn  writer,  independently  of  the  compo- 
sitions which  are  in  every  church  and  on  every 
lip.  We  do  not  think  he  ever  reaches  the  rev- 
erent sublimity  of  the  best  hymns  of  Watts. 
Watts,  for  instance,  would  scarcely  have  used 
the  somewhat  incongruous  adjective  4  tremen- 
dous deity  ;'  nor  would  Watts  have  fallen  into 
the  German  jingles  of  some  of  his  metres ;  but 
in  devout  inspiration,  sacred  passion,  and  felici- 
tous verse,  Wesley  holds  his  own  against  any 
hymn  writer  of  the  Church  of  Christ  We 
shall  have  more  to  say  concerning  him  when 
the  collection  of  his  poetical  works  is  complete. 
The  eighth  volume  contains  his  admirable  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms,  and  a  great  variety  of  per- 
sonal and  national  hymns,  which  furnish  a 
kind  of  devotional  commentary  on  the  history 
of  both.  The  ninth  volume  consists  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  short  hymns  on  'Select 
Passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.'  The  two- 
volume  edition  of  1762  has  long  been  a  table 
book  with  us.  We  specially  commend  some  of 
Wesley's  exquisite  poetical  versions  or  uses — 
this,  for  instance : — 

'  O  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him, 
Where  but  on  yonder  tree  ? 
Or  if  too  rich  thou  art, 
Sink  into  poverty, 
And  find  him  in  thine  heart.* 

A  Syren.  By  J.  Adolphus  Trollops.  Three 
vols.    Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Trollope  has  returned  to  the  scenes 
of  his  first  love— to  Italian  skies,  artists,  maid- 
ens, marchesi,  and  friars.  We  are  plunged  at 
once  into  the  hot  sunshine  and  tropical  excite- 
ments of  a  Ravennese  Carnival.  The  author 
gives  us  exuberant  descriptions  of  female 
beauty,  of  fastidious  adornment,  dexterous 
deshabille  motives,  and  of  fierce  sexual  passion 
met  by  cold  calculating  resolve  to  play  a  high 
stake  without  love,  or  faithfulnesSj  or  even 
wisdom.  Mr.  Trollope  is  matchless  in  his  por- 
traiture of  Italian  artistes,  and  of  the  simple 
eontadina  of  refined  and  delicate  taste,  and 
pure  seraphic  devotion  to  the  one  over-master- 
ing affection.  He  has,  in  this  story,  contrasted 
the  natures  of  two  beautiful  portionless  girls, 
who  by  strange  fortune  arc  thrown,  during  the 
same  carnival,  into  the  way  of  the  two  Mar- 
ches! Castelmare.  The  one  is  an  opera  singer, 
the  other  a  painter.    The  former  resolves  on 


making  a  conquest  of  the  elder  nobleman,  and 
the  latter  does  win  the  affections  of  the  young- 
er. The  uncle  is  described  as  tho  pattern  of 
the  highest  virtue,  of  stone-cold  passions,  of 
infinite  proprieties ;  and  La  Lalli,  the  syren, 
succeeds  during  the  carnival  in  bewitching,  mad- 
dening, and  befooling  him  into  promise  of  mar- 
riage, and  inspiring  the  most  deadly  jealousy 
of  any  interference  with  his  claim.  A  noble 
nature  is  ruined  by  the  fierce  fires  of  a  foolish 
attachment,  and  most  tragic  are  the  issues.  We 
will  not  diminish  the  fascination  of  the  story 
by  revealing  its  secret  La  diva  Lalli  is  actu- 
ally murdered  on  the  very  day  when  the  old 
marchese  has  publicly  admitted  his  intention 
to  marry  her,  and  everybody  but  the  murderer 
seems  to  have  run  tho  risk  of  having  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  charge.  More  than  a  volume 
is  occupied  with  an  endeavour  to  answer  the 
question,  4  Who  has  done  the  deed  ?'  There  is 
more  delicacy,  and  subtlety,  and  meaning  in  the 
inquiry,  than  in  the  inquiry,  4  Who  killed  Tul- 
kinghorn  f 1  and  the  reader  is  reminded  of  the 
heart-searching  of  Mr.  Browning's  '  Ring  and 
Book,'  rather  '  than  of  Mr.  Dickens's  popular 
story.  The  story  cannot  be  called  pleasing  or 
profitable.  It  is  a  wonderful  drawing,  full  of 
brilliant  effects,  and  crowded  with  narrative 
and  suggestion.  The  style  is  clear,  and  the 
Italian  expletives  and  appellatives  give  it  an 
operatic  grace  and  sweetness  that  are  very  at- 
tractive. If  '  tesoro  mio '  had  been  translated 
'  duck  of  -diamonds,'  and  the  rest  of  the  pretti- 
ness  turned  into  plain  English,  perhaps  the  blue 
sky  and  the  eircolo  and  the  carnival  would 
have  had  to  vanish  likewise. 

Against  Time.    By  Alexander  Ikses  Shand. 

Two  vols.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  1870. 
The  machinery  that  Mr.  Shand  has  contriv- 
ed is  clumsy,  and  looks  like  a  violent  effort  to 
be  original.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  put  into 
circumstances  of  maddening  temptation  to 
make  money  by  unfair  means.  He  is  exasper- 
ated by  discovering  that  a  relative  has  made 
him  sole  heir  to  her  vast  estates,  on  the  provi- 
so that  in  the  course  of  three  years  he  devel- 
opes  out  of  the  few  thousands  that  are  left  to 
him,  a  fortune  equal  to  that  which  he  may  then 
receive.  On  his  failing  to  fulfil  this  condition, 
the  designation  of  the  property  is  concealed 
from  all  except  a  pair  of  contemptible  villains, 
who  endeavour  to  play  a  series  of  underhand 
tricks  to  secure  it  ultimately  for  their  own  uses. 
The  hero  came  from  the  Kursaals  of  Germany 
to  hear  of  this  race  that  he  had  to  run 1  against 
time,'  and  he  is  determined,  by  huge  specula- 
tion, to  win  the  prize.  The  monetary  scheme, 
the  Credit  Foncier  and  Mobilier  of  Turkey,  is 
described  by  one  who  has  seen  the  eggs  of 
many  of  these  vipers  hatched  in  the  sun  of 
England' 8  prosperity.  There  is  a  grandeur  about 
the  conception,  and  a  rapidity  in  the  inflation 
of  this  great  balloon,  that  is  enough  to  take 
away  the  breath  of  ordinary  financiers.  The 
young  aristocrat  is  the  Ulysses  in  council,  the 
Achilles  in  strife,  the  Bayard  sans  peur,  sans 
reproehe ;  and  though  he  makes,  in  the  course 
of  three  years,  some  quarter  of  a  million  ster- 
ling, and  might  claim  the  possession  of  family 
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estates,  ho  has  positively  contrived  to  withdraw 
the  greater  part  of  it  from  the  4  concern,'  and 
to  have  done  it  without  dishonour.  He  has 
been  dabbling  up  to  the  elbows  in  boiling  pitch, 
and  is  neither  scorched,  nor  blistered,  nor  de- 
filed. Most  surprising  is  his  nobility.  When 
the  bubble  bursts,  he  has  the  magnanimity  and 
magnificence  voluntarily  to  sacrifice  his  splen- 
did fortune,  and  more  splendid  prospects,  at  the 
shrine  of  the  honour  which  seems  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  dust.  Finally,  of  course  it  all 
turns  out  for  the  best,  and  the  young  lady  who 
has  won  the  heart  of  the  great  financier  is  pre- 
pared to  second  his  sublime  sacrifice,  and  as  the 
two  are  starting  for  Australia  in  beautiful  pov- 
erty, it  turns  out  that  on  the  bridegroom's  fail- 
ing to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  will,  the  pen- 
niless bride  has  herself  become  the  heiress  of 
the  immense  estates,  and  so  the  pair  are  happy 
ever  after.  There  is  much  brilliant  writing  in 
the  story,  some  caustic  satire,  and  a  great  deal 
of  clever  and  pleasant  characterization. 

Diary  of  a  Novelist.  By  the  Author  of  '  Ra 
chel's  Secret,'  4  Nature's  Nobleman,'  4c 
Hurst  and  Blackett  1871. 

The  title  of  this  volume  is  attractive.  What 
speculations  and  hopes  are  excited  by  the  mere 
announcement,  4  Diary  of  a  Novelist ! '  The 
secrets  into  which  curious  readers  have  at- 
tempted to  pry  are  about  to  be  unfolded,  the 
originals  of  the  characters  described  are  to  be 
revealed,  a  real  personal  living  interest  is  to 
surround  the  author's  fictions  ever  after.  What 
would  we  give  to  have  such  a  diary  from  the 
pen  of  George  Eliot  or  Charles  Dickens !  But 
amid  such  a  rush  of  eager  anticipations,  we 
turn  to  the  book  itself,  and  find  that  no  explan- 
ations are  given — the  authoress  does  not  lift  the 
veil.  It  is  the  journal  of  a  year's  most  strik- 
ing thoughts  and  noteworthy  experiences.  The 
first  feeling  is  one  of  disappointment  that  the 
volume  is  so  different  from  our  expectations ; 
but  disappointment  soon  changes  into  hearty 
admiration  and  sincere  gratitude.  It  is  em- 
phatically a  good  book.  Sympathy  with  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  noble  pervades  the  whole, 
and  it  is  written  with  the  ease  of  a  practised 
hand.  The  rippling  chat  runs  on  through  a 
succession  of  bright  sunny  scenes,  ever  and 
anon  deepening  into  shady  pools  of  profounder 
thought,  and  then  again  merrily  hastening  on 
its  way.  Wo  are  permitted  to  read  the  aims 
of  this  novelist's  life,  so  true,  pure,  earnest, 
that  we  involuntarily  exclaim, 4  0  si  sic  omnia  1' 
There  is  also  a  cheerful  religiousness  in  this 
diary,  which  will  equally  surprise  those  who 
think  that  a  fiction-writer's  only  use  is  for 
amusement,  and  those  who  indiscriminately 
condemn  all  novels  as  unmitigated  evils.  The 
following  sentence  gives  us  the  key-note  of  the 
book : — 4 1  like  to  feel  that  this  fair  earth,  which 
God  has  made,  which  even  now,  where  man  has 
not  marred  it,  keeps  the  touch  of  his  hand  up- 
on it  still — breathes  back  its  life  to  Him  in  love. 
And  so  the  whole  world  becomes  to  me  at  once 
a  Templo  and  a  Home — a  place  for  worship  and 
for  happy  life :  and  I  live  m  it,  not  alone,  but 
sharing  with  all  created  things  in  the  great  Fa* 
ther's  care,  and  joining  with  them  in  their 


many- voiced  psalm  of  love  and  praise.'  The 
charming  sketches  of  natural  scenery  show  the 
touch  of  an  artist  and  a  poet ;  the  outline  de- 
scriptions of  character  rcvoal  the  writer  as  a. 
keen  observer  of  human  life  ;  while  her  reflec- 
tions on  somo  of  the  tangled  problems  of  the 
world  tell  us  that  she,  too,  has  wrestled  with 
tho  mighty  mystery,  and  found  peace  only  in 
trust. 

We  notice  an  exuberance  of  enthusiasm 
which  might  bo  toned  down  with  advantage  to 
the  general  style.  The  attempt  to  transcribe 
the  Yorkshire  dialect  is  not  successful ;  but,  as 
we  have  ourselves  failed  in  that  accomplish 
mcnt,  we  appreciate  the  difficulty,  and  only  no- 
tice the  fact— 4  a  fellow  feeling  makes  us  won- 
drous kind.' 

The  Iliad  of  the  East.  By  Frederick  Richard- 
son. Macnrillan. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  of  course  ad  eap- 
tandum  ;  the  East  has  no  Iliad,  in  any  intelli- 
gible sense.    What  is  here  offered  us  is  a  series 
of  legends,  taken  from  Valmiki's  Sanskrit 
poem,  the  4  Ramagana,'  and  taken  from  the 
French  version  of  M.  Fauche.    It  is  a  reada- 
ble little  volume,  and  may  be  recommended  to 
those  who  desire  to  obtain  some  slight  know- 
ledge of  the  early  Sanskrit  poetry.    \Vhen  we 
compare  a  work  like  the  Ramagana  with  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  the  Greek  mind  there  existed  a  viv- 
id view  of  poetry,  which  is  quite  absent  from 
the  Hindoo  mind.    Rama's  adventures  are  ab- 
surdly grotesque.     Wo  meet  garrulous  vul- 
tures, chivalrous  monkeys,  and  so  forth.  Tho 
supreme  imagination,  which  obtains  a  sublime 
effect  by  depicting  humanity  in  its  intensest 
forms,  as  in  Achilles,  Diomed,  Odysseus,  as  in 
Helen,  Andromache,  Penelope,  has  no  place  in 
the  Oriental  poems.    They  are  childish,  exag- 
gerated, mere  nursery  tales.     Tho  theorists, 
foremost  among  whom  is  Mr.  Max  Miiller,  who 
conceived  that  both  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit 
poetry  come  from  one  source,  ought  assuredly 
to  explain  to  us  why  there  exists  so  wide  a  dif- 
ference between  the  Homeric  poems  and  all  the 
Oriental  cycle.    Homer's  epic,  like  tho  goddess 
Athene,  seems  to  have  sprung  perfect  in  per- 
son and  panoply  from  the  brain  of  its  creator. 
The  Eastern  pseudo-epics  are  mero  strings  of 
ridiculous  stories,  with  no  definite  (Connection, 
no  beginning,  middle,  or  end.     This  manifest 
literary  difference  would  appear  to  indicate  some 
definite  racial  difference.    Valmiki  is  not  an 
entirely  unreadable  author,  but  between  Ho- 
mer and  him  there  is  about  as  much  difference 
as  between  Shakespeare  and  Quallon.  Now,  what 
the  Sanskrit  scholars  ought  surely  to  do  for  us 
is  to  state  some  theory  whereby  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  their  favourite  language  contains 
no  literature  worth  perusal.    There  is  neither 
the  poetry  of  tho  Greek  nor  the  theosophy  of 
the  Hebrew  in  Sanskrit    Hence  we  venture  to 
infer  that  there  is  some  innate  racial  distinction 
as  yet  undiscovered  by  the  modern  ethnolo- 
gist. 

John,   By  Mrs.  Omphant.    Edinburgh :  Wil- 
liam Blackwood  and  Sons. 
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Mrs.  Oliphant's  delicate  touch  in  social  des- 
cription is  too  well  known  for  it  to  be  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  it  here.  She  is  one  of  the  few 
lady -novelists  who  improve  as  they  go  on  ;  the 
truth  being  that  she  has  never  sought  to  obtain 
startling  effects  by  absurd  means,  but  has 
always  studied  nature  and  human  nature.  In 
'  John,'  re-published  from  Blackwood1 1  Maga- 
zine, which  is  a  novelette  rather  than  a  novel, 
she  is  very  felicitous.  Thero  is  no  more  story 
than  Canning's  knife-grinder  had  to  tell :  it  is 
a  mere  love-tale,  '  Silly  sooth,'  as  Shakespeare 
hath  it  John  is  a  country  parson's  son,  and 
Kate  is  a  banker's  daughter,  and  she  is  thrown 
from  her  horse  near  the  parsonage,  and  has  to 
be  taken  there,  and  as  she  convalesces  makes 
sad  havoc  with  poor  John.  A  simple  story, 
but  charming  in  its  simplicity.  The  tituation 
is  well  conceived.  Dr.  Clifford  is  a  worldly 
person ;  his  son  John  is  utterly  unworldly ; 
Creditor  the  banker,  is  a  plutocrat  of  the  first 
force ;  Kate  is  a  spoilt  child,  who  means  to 
have  her  own  way  in  marriage.  The  end  of  it 
all  is  easily  conceivable ;  but  the  comedietta  is 
played  out  with  consummate  skill,  especially  by 
its  heroine.  We  are  less  interested  in  her  lover 
than  in  her  ;  and  although  doubtless  Mra 
Oliphant  is  an  able  nomenclator,  we  venture 
to  think  that  the  book  would  have  more  pro- 
perly represented  its  title  if  that  title  had  been 
♦Kate.' 

From  Thittlee—  Grape*?    By  Mrs.  Eiloart. 
Author  of  4  The  Curate's  Discipline,1  4  Meg, 
4c,  <fcc.    In  three  vols.    Richard  Bentley, 
Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  New 
Burlington-street 

Given  a  bundle  of  thistles,  how  many  bunches 
of  grapes  can  it  produce  ?  Answer,  none. 
This  theory  Mrs.  Eiloart  seeks  to  developc  to 
its  fullest  extent ;  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, we  find  the  miserable  4  grapes,'  the 
son,  dangling  by  the  neck  on  the  scaffold  whi- 
ther the  testimony  of  the  4  thistles,'  the  unna- 
tural parent,  has  sent  him.  There  is  nothing 
so  new  or  original  in  tho  plot  of  the  novel  as 
the  title,  which  with  its  note  of  interrogation  at 
once  arouses  the  interest  of  the  reader,  an  in- 
terest which  unfortunately  goes  little  further 
than  the  title-page.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  cathe- 
dral town  of  England.  Dr.  Langton,  a  sancti- 
monious divine,  who  has  sown  a  terrible  crop 
of  wild  oats,  as  well  as  4  thistles '  in  his  early 
youth,  excites  the  enmity  of  one  of  his  pari- 
shioners, a  ragged  vagabond,  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  robbery,  and  sentenced  to  one  month's 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jaiL  The  fellow, 
having  escaped  from  durance,  is  concealed  by 
the  hero  till  morning,  and  succoured  by  the 
heroine  in  a  wood,  where  he  lies  helpless  and 
prostrate  from  a  sprained  ankle.  But  unfortu- 
nately Dr.  Langton,  passing  by  that  way,  dis- 
covers the  poor  wretch  of  whom  the  officers  are 
in  pursuit,  struggling  amidst  tho  brambles,  and 
instantly  gives  the  alarm.  The  vagabond  is 
consequently  conveyed  back  to  prison,  mutter- 
ing threats  and  imprecations  against  his  be- 
trayer. From  these  preliminary  incidents  arise 
a  series  of  event*,  which,  as  they  pass  before 
us,  wo  salute  with  all  tho  reverence  to  which 


they  are  entitled  from  their  venerable  age  and 
ancient  service.  But  notwithstanding  the  long 
acquaintance  we  have  enjoyed,  in  the  land  of 
romance,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  adven- 
tures containod  in  these  three  volumes,  some  of 
them  appear  before  us  with  their  old  garments 
so  delicately  patched  and  mended  with  Mrs. 
Eiloart's  new  materials  that  we  willingly  forget 
the  proverbial  weariness  of  the  thrice-told  tale. 
The  death  of  the  heroine  is  well  managed. 
The  kindness  to  tho  wretched  offender,  her 
efforts  to  drag  him  out  of  the  mire  into  the  at- 
mosphere of  intelligence  and  feeling,  meets  with 
the  usual  result  He  becomes  deeply  ena- 
moured of  tho  sweet  gentle  girl  according  to 
the  brutal  instincts  of  his  nature,  and  pushes 
her  through  the  wood  even  to  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  down  which  she  is  bent  on  throwing 
herself,  maddened  as  she  is  with  the  discovery 
of  the  hero's  attachment  to  another.  The 
vagabond,  whose  brain  is  as  usual  muddled 
with  beer,  suddenly  becomes  sobered  at  the 
sight  of  her  peril,  and  rushes  forward  to  save 
her.  Seizing  her  by  the  folds  of  her  dress,  the 
frail  material  gives  way,  and  a  portion  of  it  re- 
maining in  his  hand  and  afterwards  found  in 
his  possession,  becomes  tho  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, which  causes  his  arrest  Now  the 
thistles  come  forward  to  bear  witness  to  hav- 
ing behold  the  frantic  flight  of  the  girl  through 
the  wood,  and  the  subsequent  appearance  of 
the  boor  on  the  very  spot  whero  she  had  met 
with  her  death.  The  testimony  is  crushing, 
the  offender  is  condemned  to  die,  and  mounts 
the  scaffold  proclaiming  his  innocence.  The 
revelation  of  the  relationship  in  which  he  stands 
to  his  denouncer  is  made  too  late,  and  Dr.  Lang- 
ton arrives  with  the  proof  of  the  young  lady's 
meditated  suicide  just  in  time  to  sec  his  own 
illegitimate  son  swing  in  mid-air  as  the  drop 
falls,  and  tho  shoutings  of  the  crowd  announce 
that  all  is  over.  The  perseverance  and  tenacity 
of  purpose  which  bear  an  author  through  the 
labour  of  executing  three  goodly  volumes  un- 
aided in  the  task  by  incident,  description,  or 
dialogue,  are  beyond  all  praise.  4 11  ttt  *i  facile 
d-e  ne  point  ecrirej  exclaims  Boileau.  But  the 
lady-writers  of  modern  times  evidently  reverse 
the  saying — with  them  it  far  more  difficult  to 
refrain. 

'■Six  Month*  Hence?  Being  Passages  from 
the  Life  of  Maria  nee  Secretan.  Three 
volumes.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 
In  the  anonymous  author  of  this  story  we 
have,  we  suspect,  a  new  writer  of  fiction, 
and  of  considerable  power.  The  novel  is 
mainly  a  psychological  one — although  full  of 
tragic  incidents,  and  complicated  in  its  plot 
Indeed,  the  story  is  constructed  with  a  mecha- 
nical ingenuity,  which  in  the  minuteness  and 
mosaic  of  its  incidents,  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
author  of  the  4  Lady  in  White.'  The  story  is 
told  autobiographically  by  the  heroine,  in  a 
plain  matter-of-fact  way ;  full,  however,  of 
psychological  self-analysis  that  would  do  credit 
to  the  author  of  4  Dr.  Austin's  Guests,'  espe- 
cially in  the  delineation  of  Fortescue's  madness. 
The  heroine  enters  upon  a  situation  as  gover- 
ness in  the  family  of  Mr.  Armitage,  of  Har- 
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court  Villa,  Hastings ;  who,  being  left  a  wid- 
ower, with  a  son  and  daughter,  Charles  and 
Helen,  has  married  a  second  tine,  &  woman  of 
coarse  nature  and  unscrupulous  character,  who 
has  one  son,  Fred,  a  little  boy  of  six.  A  Mr. 
Fortescue,  an  accomplished  and  wealthy  young 
man,  is  a  constant  visitor  at  the  villa,  and  is  the 
presumptive  lover  of  Helen,  although  he  has 
never  declared  his  love.  Helen,  and  Maria,  the 
governess,  who  are  of  the  same  age,  become 
fast  friends ;  gradually,  however,  Mr.  Fortescue 
transfers  his  attentions  to  Maria,  whose  first 
guilt  consists  in  yielding  4o  ambitious  desires, 
and  permitting  in  herself  and  Mr.  Fortescue 
treachery  to  her  friend.  The  incipient  attach- 
ment is  strengthened  by  a  long  nursing  of  little 
Fred,  who  meets  with  an  accident ;  the  rescue 
of  Maria  from  the  tide  by  Mr.  Fortescue  preci- 
pitates matters,  and  they  are  secretly  engaged 
to  be  married ;  two  or  three  days  before  the 
intended  disclosure  of  the  engagement,  and  a 
few  days  before  the  intended  marriage,  Mr. 
Armitage  dies,  having,  through  the  machina- 
tions of  his  wife,  made  an  iniquitous  will, 
whereby  little  Fred  is  made  his  heir  in  the 
event  of  his  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one ; 
should  he  die  before  that  age,  the  estates  revert 
to  the  natural  heir,  no  other  provision  being 
made.  Maria  and  Mr.  Fortescue  are  married. 
On  the  very  week  of  their  arrival  at  Dalemain 
Castle,  Mr.  Fortescue' s  seat  in  Cumberland, 
little  Fred  is  murdered, — Mr.  Fortescue  being 
absent  from  home  on  some  business  in  another 
part  of  Cumberland.  Helen  is  suspected  and 
tried ;  then  suspicion  falls  upon  Charles,  against 
whom  circumstantial  evidence  is  strong,  and 
public  indignation  stronger  stilL  The  mob  at 
Lewes  attempt  to  lynch  him  on  the  day  of  his 
trial,  and  he  receives  injuries  of  which  he  dies. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Maria  discover?  that  she  has 
married  a  maniac,  who  inherits  the  fatal  taint 
from  his  grandmother.  In  the  event  of  such  a 
contingency,  by  the  grandfather's  will  the  pro- 
perty is  to  go  to  the  next  heir.  Now  comes 
the  struggle  between  Maria's  cupidity  and  her 
conscience ;  she  tries  to  hide  the  fact  of  her 
husband's  insanity,  and  discovers  that,  under 
a  strong  hallucination,  he  has  been  the  mur- 
derer of  little  Fred.  Again  a  struggle  between 
selfishness  and  conscience— Helen  is  accused 
of  the  murder,  and  Maria  conceals  the  evidence 
that  will  exculpate  her,  and,  to  put  it  out  of 
her  power  to  save  her,  goes  with  her  husband 
into  Switzerland  ;  there  she  hears  that  the  ac- 
cusation is  transferred  to  Charles,  whom  Bhe 
has  secretly  but  passionately  loved.  What 
conscience  would  not  do  for  Helen,  love  docs 
for  Charles  ;  she  hastens  to  England  with 
proofs  of  his  innocence,  but  arrives  only  in 
time  to  see  him  die  of  the  injuries  received 
from  the  raob.  All  this  is  told  with  great 
power — the  anatomy  of  selfishness  in  herself, 
of  madness  in  her  husband,  and  of  love  in 
Helen  and  Charles  is  very  masterly,  and  almost 
painfully  minute.  The  story  is  one  of  intense 
interest,  and  gives  promise  of  another  power- 
ful writer  of  fiction,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
feminine  autobiography,  and  tho  minute  analy- 
sis of  female  passions,  is,  we  suspect,  of  the 


Jlie  Struggle*  of  Brown,  Jonet,  and  Robinson. 

By  One  of  the  Firm.    Edited  by  Akthost 

Trollops.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
Mr.  Trollope  has,  in  this  little  brochure,  es- 
sayed the  epic  of  modern  advertising.  The 
following  sentences  epitomise  the  moral  there- 
of : — Robinson,  loquitur — 4  Did  you  ever  believe 
an  advertisement  ?  Jones,  in  self-defence,  pro- 
tested that  he  never  had.  And  why  should 
others  be  more  simple  than  you?  No  man,  no 
woman,  believes  them.  They  are  not  lies ;  for 
it  is  not  intended  they  should  obtain  credit 
I  should  despise  the  man  who  attempted  to 
build  his  advertisement  on  a  system  of  facts, 
as  I  should  the  builder  who  lays  his  foundation 
on  the  sand.  The  groundwork  of  advertise- 
ment is  romance.  It  is  poetry  in  its  very 
essence.    Is  Hamlet  true?' 

.*  I  really  do  not  know,'  said  Mr.  Brown. 

4  There  is  no  man,  to  my  thinking,  so  false,' 
continued  Robinson,  4  as  he  who  in  trade  pro- 
fesses to  be  true.  He  deceives,  or  endeavours 
to  do  so.  I  do  not.  Advertisements  are  pro- 
fitable; not  because  they  are  believed,  but 
because  they  attract  attention.' 

Per  contra.     4  The  ticketing  of  goods  at 
prices  below  their  value  is  not  to  our  taste,  but 
the  purchasing  of  such  goods  is  less  so.  The 
lady  who  will  take  advantage  of  a  tradesman, 
that  she  may  fill  her  house  with  linen,  or  cover 
her  back  with  finery,  at  his  cost,  and  in  a  man- 
ner which  her  own  means  would  not  fairly  per- 
mit, is,  in  our  estimation,  a  robber.    Why  is 
it  that  commercial  honesty  has  so  seldom 
charms  for  women  ?   A  woman  who  would 
give  away  the  last  shawl  from  her  back  will 
insist  on  smuggling  her  gloves  through  the 
Custom-house.    Is  not  the  passion  for  cheap 
purchases  altogether  a  female  mania?  Ana 
yet  every  cheap  purchase — every  purchase 
made  at  a  rate  so  cheap  as  to  deny  the  vendor 
his  fair  profit,  is.  in  truth,  a  dishonesty— a  dis- 
honesty to  which  the  purchaser  is  indirectly  a 
party.    Would  that  woman  could  be  taught  to 
hate  bargains  I    How  much  loss  useless  trash 
would  there  be  in  our  houses,  and  how  much 
fewer  tremendous  sacrifices  in  our  shops  ?' 

Those  who  read  in  tho  Comhill  Mug  mine 
this  sketch  of  the  advertising  firm,  its  wonder- 
ful puffs,  and  the  sensations  they  caused  in 
Bishopsgatc ;  with  the  unromantic,  hard,  busi- 
ness-like match-making  which  is  interwoven 
with  it,  will  remember  with  what  a  keen  and 
somewhat  cynical  satire,  too  much  upon  a  dead 
realistic  level  perhaps,  the  story  is  told.  Those 
who  have  not  read  it  there,  are  recommended  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  it  It  is  but 
'  An  Editor's  Tale,'  but  its  moral  is  wholesome 
and  timely. 

Mariette ;  or.  Further  Qlimpte*  of  Lift  in 
France.  A  Sequel  to  Marie.  Bell  and 
Daldy. 

This  story  of  humble  life  in  the  French  pro- 
vinces is  intended  as  a  sequel  to  that  of  4  Marie,' 
and  is  a  mere  narrative  of  events  occurring  in 
the  daily  existence  of  the  humblest  of  serving 
women,  who  reports  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
her  masters,  through  the  incidents,  political  and 
municipal,  occurring  in  the  good  town  of  Nantes, 
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wherethey  reside.  The  book  is  amusing  enough, 
a\  sort  of  French  country  town  chronicle,  such  a 
record  as  Mrs.  Gaskell  would  now  and  then  give 
us  of  English  life  under  tho  same  conditions ; 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  stir  the  passions — no- 
thing to  irritate  or  rex ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  to  soothe  or  calm  the  nerves.  It  resem- 
bles a  long  unbroken  chant,  as  if  from  the  lips 
of  an  aged  crone,  which  neither  commands  the 
attention  of  the  listener  nor  prevents  him  from 
bestowing  it  on  anything  else,  and  yet  is  re- 
gretted when  it  is  over,  simply  because  the 
scones,  the  characters,  the  conversations  are  all 
familiar  to  our  memory,  and  hallowed  by  long 
association.  The  little  volume  possesses  one 
charm  of  its  own.  It  is  written  without  tho 
smallest  pretension,  easy  and  simple  in  style, 
and  delicately  subdued  in  senthvrnt,  in  keeping 
with  the  character  and  station  of  the  supposed 
narrator. 

Lorna  Doone.  A  Romance  of  Exmoor.  By 
R.  P.  Blackmore,    Sampson  Low. 

We  spoke  of  this  novel  when  it  first  appeared 
in  almost  the  highest  terms  of  commendation 
that  wo  could  command.  A  re-porusal  of  it  only 
confirms  our  impression,  that  in  scholarly  con- 
scientiousness, artistic  skill,  and  romantic  inte- 
rest, it  more  nearly  approaches  the  best  of  the 
Waverley  novels  than  any  fiction  that  has  ap- 
peared since  then.  We  can  give  it  no  higher 
praise  We  only  wonder  that  it  has  so  tardily 
won  the  honours  of  a  cheap  edition. 

The  Victory  of  the  Vanquished.  A  Tale  of  the 
First  Century.  By  the  Author  of  the 
Schouberg-Cotta  Family.  T.  Nelson  and 
Co. 

In  her  new  story,  Mrs.  Charles  has  ventured 
to  tread  the  oft-trodden  paths  of  tho  age  of  the 
Incarnation,  and  with  a  delicacy,  grace,  and 
devout  tenderness  that  perhaps  none  of  her 
predecessors  have  attained.  The  story  opens 
in  Rome  in  the  year  a.d.  17.  Its  personages 
are  a  captive  German  family,  brought  to  Rome 
by  Germanicus — slaves  in  his  household,  first 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  pagan  life  at 
Rome,  then  with  the  heaving  Jewish  life 
which  He  who  was  Immanuel  was  stirring  to 
its  depths.  Jew  and  Roman,  Greek  and  Chris- 
tian represent  the  various  classes  of  contempo- 
rary life  Mrs.  Charles  is  too  refined  and  re- 
verent an  artist  to  bring  us  into  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  him  who  taught  in  Capernaum  ;  but 
we  vividly  feel  and  reahzo  his  life:  and  Siguna 
and  her  children,  Seivord  and  Hilda,  and  Laon, 
the  old  Greek,  and  Clcolia  Diodora,  the  Roman 
maiden,  find  its  salvation.  A  more  beautiful, 
pellucid,  and  tender  story  has  rarely  been 
written. 

Chip* from  a  German  Workshop.  By  F.  Max 
Mullkb,  M.A.,  Foreign  Member  of  the 
French  Institute,  Ac.  Vol  IIL,  Essays 
on  Literature,  Biography,  and  Antiquities. 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

The  first  and  second  volumes  of  Mr.  Max 
Mailer's  occasional  essays  on  the  subject  of 
comparative  mythology,  and  on  the  so-called 
science  of  religious  development,  received  the 


modest  and  quaint  titlo  of  4  Chips  from  a  Ger- 
man Workshop.'  Our  author  has  given  the 
6trcss  of  his  energy  and  tho  prime  of  his  life  to 
great  undertakings.  His  edition  of  the  *  Kig- 
Veda,'  and  now  his  elaborate  translation  and 
interpretation  of  its  hymns,  have  not  prevented 
his  delivering  important  courses  of  lectures  on 
the  Science  of  Language  Tho  great  assistance 
he  rendered  to  Baron  Bunson  in  his  Oriental 
and  philological  speculations  has  boen  abun- 
dantly recognised  by  all  students  of  the  greater 
works  of  Bunsen.  But  scientific  scholarship 
on  this  high  scale  has  brought  our  author  into 
contact  with  other  and  allied  themes  of  literary 
research ;  and  we  find  in  the  present  volume  d 
reprint  of  sixteen  additional  essays,  of  varied 
interest  and  merit,  which  greatly  enhance  our 
idea  of  the  wide  extent  of  Mr.  Max  Mutter's 
scholarship,  and  are,  moreover,  of  a  class  which 
may  be  safely  commended  to  the  general  reader. 
Comparative  grammar  is  clearly  the  key  which 
this  accomplished  student  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern languages  is  tempted  to  use  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  for  the  solution  of  all  puzzles,  histo- 
rical, theological,  political,  and  even  scientific. 
His  keen  and  penetrating  oyc  sees  analogies, 
histories,  reaches  of  civilization,  bonds  and 
bars  of  fellowship,  in  non-extant  words,  where 
one  less  trained  to  the  business  would  utterly 
fail  to  discover  them ;  and  his  linguistic  omni- 
science makes  us,  in  our  ignorance,  not  seldom 
feel  that  he  is  too  clever  by  half,  and  that  his 
conclusions  come  almost  too  'pat'  upon  his 
speculative  theses.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
thank  him  very  heartily  for  the  exceeding  re- 
freshment and  peculiar  charm  of  this  volume. 
The  three  articles  on  4  Cornish  Antiquities,'  on 
the  question  4  Are  there  Jews  in  Cornwall?' 
and  on  4  the  Insulation  of  St  Michael's  Mount,' 
which  were  written  in  1867,  form  a  trilogy  of 
extreme  interest  We  have  seldom  read  any- 
thing more  perfect  or  complete  in  its  way  than 
his  demolition  of  Mr.  Pcngclly's  plausible 
theory,  that  the  Cornish  language  was  spoken 
before  the  insulation  of  St  Michael's  Mount, 
in  Cornwall,  could  have  taken  place ;  even 
though,  geologically  speaking,  that  ovent  must 
be  thrown  bock  from  16,000  to  20,000  years. 
His  learned  refutation  of  the  idea  that  Jews 
worked  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  in  part  ef- 
fected by  the  discovery  of  tho  true  etymology 
of  the  name  of  the  town  Marazion,  on  which  so 
much  hud  been  built,  and  his  instructive  expo- 
sition of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  Cornish 
antiquities  and  language,  will  well  repay  peru 
sal. 

The  gem  of  the  volume  is  the  eloquent  and 
affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Bunson, 
in  the  form  of  a  review  of  his  memoirs.  To 
these  Max  M idler  has  now  added  a  valuable 
postscript,  in  a  selection  of  some  hundred  let- 
!  tcrs  addressed  to  himself  by  the  great  scholar 
and  diplomatist  They  are  charged  with  kjndly 
and  genorous  feeling,  and  with  noble  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  they  give  fresh  insight  into  Bun- 
sen's  astounding  activity,  far-reaching  glance 
and  prodigious  range  of  literary  endeavour. 
They  would  many  of  them  be  more  intelligible 
if  they  were  read  in  their  proper  place  in  his 
biography ;  but  the  perusal  of  them  recalls  the 
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rest  with  which  throe  years  ago  the  memoirs  of 
this  great  man  were  devoured  rather  than  read. 
We  arc  not  surprised  that  M.  Mailer  should 
say,  '  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  in  life  to 
havo  known  many  men  whom  the  world  calls 
great  philosophers,  statesmen,  scholar?,  artists, 
and  poets  ;  but  take  it  all  in  all,  take  the  full 
humanity  of  the  man,  I  have  never  seen,  and  I 
shall  never  see  his  like  again.' 

One  of  tho  essays  to  which  we  would  direct 
special  attention  is  that  on  the  language  and 
poetry  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  biographi- 
cal articles  on  Schiller,  and  Wilhclm  MBller, 
and  some  of  the  shorter  4  chips '  on  4  Ye 
Schyppe  of  Fools,'  4  Old  German  Love-songs,' 
and  on  4  A  German  Traveller  in  England,  a.d. 
1598,'  are  racy,  and  highly  entertaining. 

The  World  of  Moral  and  Religious  Anecdote  ; 
Illustrations  and  Incidents  gathered  from 
the  Words,  Thoughts,  and  Deeds  in  the  Lives 
of  Men,  Women,  and  Boots.  By  Edwin 
Paxton  Hood.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Mr.  Hood  is  a  man  who  reads  everything,  and 
who,  making  allowance  for  such  slight  inaccu- 
racies as  are  characteristic  of  voracious  readers, 
forgets  nothing  that  he  has  read.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  name  a  man  better  qualified  to  com- 
pile a  volume  of  anecdotes.  We  wish,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  call  Samuel  Bailey,  the 
thoughtful  author  of  the  4  Essays  on  the  For- 
mation and  Publication  of  Opinions,'  BailliV?. 
Eccentricities  of  this  kind  are  frequent  in  Mr. 
Hood'*  writings,  and  not  easy  to  be  accounted 
for. 

Tho  volumf  published  by  Mr.  Hood,  under 
the  more  general  title  4  The  World  of  Anec- 
dote,' has  met  with  a  reception  so  favourable, 
that  he  has"  published  this  companion  volume, 
4  The  World  of  Religious  Anecdote,'  filled  with 
anecdotes  of  religious  men  or  things,  gathered 
from  a  very  wide  circle  of  religious  biography 
and  history,  and  from  all  imaginable  miscel- 
laneous sources — from  a  quarterly  review  to  a 
newspaper.  Mr.  Hood  does  not  exaggerate 
the  importance  and  significance  of  anecdote, 
either  in  history  or  biography ;  if  exactly  told, 
such  incidents  as  f'onsti  tute  anecdote,  indicate 
the  movement  or  the  man,  more  truthfully  than 
formal  disquisition.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
have  read  through  Mr.  Hood's  volume— this 
would  be  a  task,  less  arduous  only  than  to  read 
through  a  dictionary — but  we  have  read  enough 
of  it  cordially  to  commend  it  as  a  repertory  of 
many  things  that  are  both  new  and  good,  and 
of  some  that  are  neither. 

The  Essays  of  an  Optimist.  By  John  Wil- 
liam Kays.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Kayo  tells  us  that  he  had  no  particular 
design  when  writing  these  papers ;  no  purpose, 
that  is,  of  illustrating  any  special  philosophy. 
They  were  not  to  him  a  serious  work — they 
wero  4  holiday  tasks,  written  by  snatches,  and 
sent  off  piece  by  piece  as  they  were  written ; 
the  loose  thoughts  of  a  loose  thinker,  desultory, 
discursive,'  written  away  from  books,  4  in  coun- 
try inns,  or  sea-side  lodgings,  or  other  strange 
places  far  away  from  home.'  Criticism  is 
exonerated  from  dealing  in  any  serious  way 


with  a  book  so  produced.  Literature  is  not 
thus  achieved.  Cameo-cutting  should  be  as 
artistic  and  patient  as  genre  painting.  Mr. 
Kaye  is  pleasantly  garrulous,  and  intelligently 
superficial.  He  writes  as  one  would  write  good 
letters ;  and  what  he  writes  is  very  pleasant  to 
read.  He  throws  the  regulating  good  sense  of 
a  sober  well-informed  man  upon  such  matters 
as  Holidays,  Work,  Success,  Growing  Old,  To- 
leration, Ac  He  has  done  and  can  do  good 
work ;  therefore  we  accept  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  interest  these  4  chips.' 

A  Book  of  Golden  Thoughts.  By  Henry 
Attwrll,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Oak 
Crown,  Ac    Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  volumes  of 
the  Golden  Treasury  series.  The  author,  with 
rare  discernm  r.\t  and  fine  taste,  has  selected 
the  richest,  sweetest  thoughts  of  our  greatest 
and  wisest  teachers  on  a  marvellous  variety  of 
themes,  but  all  tending  in  the  direction  of  high 
spiritual  culture.  The  apothegms  or  longer 
passages  extracted  from  French  or  German 
writers  are  translated  with  delicate  tact  and 
placed  in  an  appendix.  The  words  of  Pascal — 
J'ecrirai  ici  met  pensies  sans  ordre,  et  non  pat 
peut-itre  dans  une  confusion  tans  destein :  c  est 
Is  veritable  ordre,  et  qui  marquera  toujourt 
mon  objetpar  le  desordre  meme—are  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  volume.  It  would  take  a  long 
time  to  try  and  unravel  the  design  of  Mr.  Alt- 
well,  but  whoever  wishes  to  havo  the  choicest 
words  of  Bacon,  Pascal,  Montesquieu,  Goethe, 
Ruskin,  Helps,  and  many  others,  may  find 
them  here  brought  together  into  small  com- 
pass, and  presented  in  a  very  attractive  form. 

Publications  of  the  Early  English  Text  So- 
ciety. 1870.  Extra  Scries.  Triibner  and 
Co. 

X.  — The  Fyrtt  Bohe  of  the  Introduction  of 
Knowledge,  made  by  Andretce  Boards,  of 
Phytyeke  Doctor. 

A  Compendyus  Regyment,  or  a  Dyetary  of 

Helth.  By  the  same  Author. 
Barnes  in  Defence  of  the  Berde. 

XI.  —  The  Bruce.  By  Master  JonN  Barlowf, 
Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  a.d.  1375. 

These  issues  are  not  quite  according  to  the 
Society's  programmo  in  their  report  of  January 
last,  which  stated  that  three  or  four  other 
works  besides  the  first  part  of  the  4  Bruce ' 
wero  in  the  press  for  their  extra  scries  of  1870, 
and  made  no  mention  of  the  volume  which  Mr. 
Furnivall  has  edited.  Indeed,  tho  opportunity 
for  his  undertaking  this  work  did  not,  he  tells 
us,  occur  until  February,  when  he  purchased 
an  early  copy  of  the  Dyetary  at  Mr.  Corser's 
sale. 

Dr.  Andrew  Boordo  or  Borde,  was  a  Carthu- 
sian monk  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  who 
4  was  dyspensyd  of  the  religion,'  whatever  that 
may  mean — a  point  obscure  to  Mr.  Furnivall — 
travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  re- 
turned to  practise  as  a  physician,  having  for  his 
patient  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  when  that  great 
noble  was  in  the  Royal  favour.  Of  several 
works  which  the  Doctor  wrote,  Mr.  Furnivall 
has  printed  two;  in  a  preface  and  epilogue 
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which  he  is  pleased  to  style  '  Forewords  and  I 
Hind  words, '  are  collected  many  particulars  of 
the  author's  life,  and  long  extracts  from  others 
of  his  writings.  '  The  Introduction  of  Know- 
ledge '  is  a  book  of  travel,  partly  in  rhyme,  giv- 
ing characteristics  and  specimens  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  several  countries  the  author  had 
visited.  The  Dyetary  is  a  book  of  hygiene, 
containing  many  prescriptions  which  modern 
physicians  would  approve.  Both  tracts  abound 
in  quaint,  curious,  and  shrewd  remarks.  One 
of  the  Doctor's  last  works  was  a  treatise  on 
beards,  which  he  seems  to  have  condemned, 
and  to  have  advocated  shaving.  For  this  Mr. 
Furnivall,  who  'left  off  the  absurdity  some 
three  years  before  his  neighbours,'  thinks  him 
4  a  noodle,'  as  it  seems  did  4  Barnes,  whoever 
he  may  be,'  whose  defence  of  the  Bcrde  is  here 
printed.  There  is,  however,  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  learned  editor  thinks  Barnes 
was  a  noodle  also.  The  subject  is  clearly  a 
pet  with  him. 

The  1  Bruce '  is  well-known,  and  has  been 
frequently  reprinted,  editions  having  appeared 
as  lately  as  1S56  and  1869.  The  last  was  is- 
sued after  Mr.  Skoat  had  begun  his  labours; 
but  its  character  was  not  such  as  to  lead  the 
Society  to  desire  less  the  completion  of  their 
own  edition.  About  half  the  poem  is  now 
printed.  Mr.  Skeat's  preface  and  glossarial  in- 
dex await  the  publication  of  the  second  part. 
John  Barlowe  was  the  contemporary  of 
Wycliflfe,  Chaucer,  and  Gower,  and  his  poem 
is  a  worthy  member  of  the  group  of  noble 
works  which  were  the  first  fruits  of  English 
literature.  It  may  bo  called  English,  now  that 
Scotland  and  England  have  a  common  inheri- 
tance, though  it  is  a  Scot's  story  of  his  country- 
men's resistance  to  the  dictation  and  encroach- 
ment of  the  English  king,  and  the  Archdeacon 
would  doubtless  have  scorned  and  repudiated 
the  epithet  The  subject-matter  of  the  poem 
is  a  great  one.  It  tells  how,  on  the  death  of 
King  Alexander,  a  doubt  arose,  whether,  ac- 
cording to  the  true  law  of  inheritance,  the 
Bruce  or  the  Baliol  ought  to  succeed  to  the 
throne ;  how  the  dispute  was  referred  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  English  Edward,— 

4  For  that  the  king  of  Ingland 
Held  swylk  freyndship  and  company 
To  thar  king,  that  was  swa  worthy 
Thai  trowyt  that  he  as  gud  nychtbur, 
And  as  froyndsome  compositur 
Wald  have  lugyt  in  lawtes ;' 

how,  instead  of  judging  loyally,  he  seized  the 
opportunity  for  insisting  on  his  own  claim  to  a 
feudal  superiority  over  the  Scottish  crown,  de- 
ciding for  the  Balliol  because  he  4  Assentyt  till 
him  in  all  his  will,'  while  the  Bruce  replied, — 

Schyr,  said  he,  sa  Qod  me  save. 
The  kynryk  sham  I  nocht  to  have, 
Bot  gyff  it  full  off  rycht  to  me : 
And  gyff  God  will  that  it  sa  be, 
I  sail  as  frcly  in  all  thing 
Hald  it,  as  it  afferis  to  king ; 
Or  as  myn  eldris  foronch  me 
Held  it  in  freyast  reawte ;' 


I  how  English  invasion  and  Scottish  insurrection 
followed,  and  how  the  long-baffled  Bruce  fought 
out  his  triumph.  The  story  is  told  with  archaic 
simplicity,  but  with  much  grace  of  diction. 

The  JtichtM  of  Chaucer,  dr.  By  Charles 
Cowden  Clarke.  Second  Edition,  carefully 
Revised.  Lockwood  and  Co. 
Tale*  from  Chancer  in  Prote,  dceifrned  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  Young  Pertone.  By  Cuarles 
Cowden  Clarke.  Second  Edition,  carefully 
Revised.    Lockwood  and  Co. 

Mr.  Clarke  is  a  veteran  in  the  field  of  Shake- 
spearian literature  ^although  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  qualification  for  the  exposition  of 
Chaucer,  who  lived  two  centuries  and  a  quarter 
earlier,  and  at  the  very  dawn  of  our  literature : 
the  scholarly  character  of  his  Shakespearian 
work,  however,  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  a 
worthy  presentation  of  Chaucer.  The  work 
itself  justifies  this  presumption.  The  first  of 
these  volumes  is  an  expurgated,  modernized, 
and  accentuated  edition  of  Chaucer.  Scholars, 
or  perhaps  we  should  say,  pedants,  will  likely 
enough  turn  up  their  noses  at  this,  and  pour 
upon  Mr.  Clarke  the  ridicule  that  has  been  the 
meed  of  Bowdler;  but  Chaucer  and  Shake- 
speare stand  in  different  relations  to  modern 
popular  readers.  To  such  the  archaic  language 
of  Chaucer  makes  him  simply  unintelligible, 
while  his  coarseness  absolutely  excludes  him 
pueritque  virginibus.  No  idolatry  of  English 
literature  can  warrant  a  parent  in  putting 
Chaucer  as  he  is  into  the  hands  of  his  children. 
Nor  can  much  moral  benefit  accrue  to  anyono 
from  his  perusal.  If,  therefore,  Chaucer  is  to 
be  a  popular  book  at  all,  to  be  refd  by  any  but 
scholars,  both  processes  are  essential.  Mr. 
Clarke  has  every  desirable  qualification  for  the 
work,  which  demands  both  a  scholar  and  an 
artist  The  accentuation  of  the  rhythm  too 
will  be  a  great  help  to  unpractised  readers. 
This  edition  of  Chaucer  may  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  young  people  and  modost  women, 
with  the  assurance  also  that  it  will  he  easily 
understood  and  thoroughly  enjoyed.  We  trust 
that  through  it  our  first  and  one  of  our  greatest 
poets  will  be  introduced  into  schools  and  homes, 
and  win  a  popularity  hitherto  denied  him. 

The  second  volume  is  an  attempt  to  repro- 
duce the  Tales  of  Chaucer  in  modem  prose 
after  the  manner  of  Lamb's  'Tales  from 
Shakespeare.'  This  is  a  far  more  arduous  un- 
dertaking. Mr.  Clarke  tells  us  that  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  render  the  poetry  in  as  easy  prose 
as  he  could,  without  at  the  same  time  destroy- 
ing the  poetical  description  and  strong  natural 
expressions  of  the  author.  Some  of  the  long 
discussions  are  omitted,  as  of  course  is  all  that 
is  offensive  in  coarse  expression  or  allusion. 
The  task  has  been  difficult.  4 1  was,'  Mr. 
Clarke  says,  'to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time 
modernly  antique,  prosaically  poetic,  and  com- 
prehensively concise'  That  he  has  succeeded 
in  so  large  a  degree  is  very  high  merit  We 
trust  his  little  volume  will  be  widely  read. 
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THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOLOGY. 

The  Origin  and  Development  of  Religion*  Be- 
lief. By  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.  Part  II. 
— -Christianity.  Rivingtons. 

We  have  already  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  first  part  of  this  remarkable 
work,  in  which  the  writer,  taking  the  stand- 
point of  positive  science  and  the  facts  of 
human  nature,  endeavoured  to  account  for  the 
developments  of  religious  belief  in  all  ages  and 
places,  and  uttered  his  conviction  that  they  all 
correspond  to  some  necessity  and  quality  of 
human  nature.  He  then  hazarded  the  opinion 
that  the  true  and  absolute  religion  would  take 
account  of,  and  embody,  and  satisfy,  the  crav- 
ings expressed  in  the  strange  worship  and  reli- 
gious ideas  of  all  peoples.  He  has  now  pur- 
sued his  inquiry  into  the  positive  dicta  of 
Christian  theology,  and  peeks  to  show  that 
they  rest  on  facts  anterior  both  to  the  text  of 
Scripture  and  the  very  existence  of  the  Divine 
Society.  Revelation,  if  it  exists  at  all,  must 
tike  up  into  itself  all  the  varieties  not  only  of 
Mosaism  or  heathenism,  but  of  polytheism,  of 
idolatry,  fetishism,  and  mysticism,  because 
these  and  many  others  are  facts  of  human  na- 
ture, and  have  had  a  great  part  to  play  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  human  thought 
Christianity,  to  our  author,  is  true — and  by 
Christianity  he  appears  to  mean  the  whole 
dogmatic  and  hierarchical  and  social  edifice  of 
Catholicism,  because  it  contains  in  itself  the 
utterance  of  all  truths.  AU  other  religions  and 
all  sects  and  schism  of  the  one  Church,  so  far 
as  they  hold  positive  truth,  hold  only  what  the 
Church  holds ;  their  negations  are  to  his  mind 
'nothing,'  and  are  destitute,  therefore,  of  all 
vital  power.  The  Quaker,  the  Lutheran,  the 
Anglican,  the  Greek,  the  Presbyterian,  the 
modern  Christian  philosopher,  not  to  say  the 
Pagan,  the  Arian,  the  Pelagian,  the  Donatist, 
grasped  severally  and  forcibly  some  one  truth ; 
perhaps  one-half  of  the  antinomy  presenting 
itself  in  some  great  synthesis.  Let  this  bo 
granted,  and,  according  to  Mr.  B.  Gould,  Ca- 
tholicism held  the  same  great  truth.  It  may 
be  found  embedded  in  her  system,  taught  with 
greater  explicitncss  there  than  by  the  sectary; 
but  each  of  these  has  denied  some  truth  or 
plocitum  of  Catholicism,  and  its  negation  has 
been  nothing,  has  added  nothing  to  the  value 
of  belief  as  positive  truth.  Yet  with  all  this, 
the  author  falls  foul  of  Rome  at  a  hundred 
points.  The  union  between  the  Church  and 
the  temporal  power  is  denounced  with  un- 
measured terms ;  the  Papacy  is  a  violation  and 
a  '  negation '  of  the  aeumenieity  of  the  Church, 
and  the  encyclical  of  Pius  IX.  comes  in  for  a 
scries  of  terrific  blows.  The  Inquisition  and 
the  persecuting  spirit  which  arose  in  Home  un- 
der the  union  of  sacred  and  secular  powers,  is 
treated  with  as  sincere  a  condemnation  as  is 
every  form  of  Protestantism.  Still  further, 
when  the  author  comes  to  deal  with  the  evi- 
dence for  the  Incarnation,  on  which  his  whole 
theory  turns,  he  disposes  of  every  vestige  of 

5 roof  which  may  be  supposed  to  linger  in  the 
few  Testament  in  favour  of  this  stupendous 
mystery  of  grace,  and  this  'conciliation  of  all 


|  antinomies.'    The  chapter  on  '  The  Evidence 
of  the  Incarnation '  is  a  feeble  rechauffe  of  the 
most  ultra  type  of  modern  scepticism.  Miracles 
and  prophecy,  the  inspiration,  authenticity,  and 
genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  the  evidential  value 
of  specific  occurrences  in  the  life  of  Christ;  all 
go  to  the  wall.   Much  is  made  of  discrepancies 
and  contradictions,  of  the  silence  of  contempo- 
rary historians,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar;  and  our  author's 
conclusion  is,  that  there  is  no  evidence  worthy 
of  the  name  for  the  chief  fact  on  which  the 
whole  of  the  religious  development  of  Chris- 
tianity turns.    Relinquishing  every  proof  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ  derivable  from  the  New 
Testament  as  less  than  useless,  the  grounds  on 
which  he  calls  for  a  belief  in  the  incarnation  of 
God  in  Christ  (who,  bv  the  way.  need  not  ever 
have  existed  as  an  historical  character  at  all) 
are,  that '  such  a  union  of  divinity  and  human- 
ity is  necessary  to  me,  that  my  nature  may 
find  its  complete  religious  satisfaction ;'  'such 
a  dogma  alone  supplies  an  adequate  basis  for 
morals,  establishes  the  rights  of  man  on  a 
secure  foundation,  enables  man  to  distinguish 
between  authority  and  force,  conciliates  my 
double  nature,  rational  and  sentimental,  and 
my  double  duties,  egoistic  and  altruistic,  and 
supplies  an  adequate  incentive  to  progress.' 

These  several  points  furnish  the  matter  of 
several  chapters  ;  and  while  it  must  be  observ- 
ed here  that  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  4  negations,'  as 
well  as  those  of  other  sectaries,  are  4  nothing,' 
and  his  condemnations  and  denials  of  many 
positions  for   which   the  Catholic  Christian 
would  be  prepared  to  die,  put  him,  in  spite  of 
himself,  among  the  most  extreme  left  of  the 
Hegelian  school,  yet  his  arguments  on  the 
worth  of  the  dogma  of  Incarnation,  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  deserve  serious  considera- 
tion.   After  his  numerous  indications  of  a 
negative  criticism  and  spirit  as   hardy  and 
audacious  as  could  be  well  imagined,  he  sets 
to  work  with  a  will  to  blaspheme  Protestant- 
ism as  the  negation  of  moral  truths.  His 
monstrous  perversions  of  Luther's  and  Cal- 
vin's position  merit  severe  castigation.  Thus, 
'Calvin  denied  free-will,  and  therefore  denied 
duty.'   Can  he  have  read  the  'Institutes?' 
The  statement  'that  Reformers  denied  the 
holiness  of  God,'  with  Jewel's  'Apology,'  or 
any  of  the  Protestant  symbols  in  his  hand,  is 
too  flagrant  a  violation  of  common  fairness. 
The  charge  in  this  chapter  against  Protestants, 
that  they  deny  or  negative  the  Personal  Christ, 
and  in  a  later  chapter,  that  they  have  only  a 
dead  Christ  and  not  a  present  Christ  to  wor- 
ship or  love,  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  one 
who  has  thrown  away  the  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence or  divinity  of  Christ  as  an  historical 
fact    He  appears  to  dory  in  the  sacramental 
system  of  the  Romanist,  and  assures  us  that 
the  Protestant  sacraments  are  reduced  to  two, 
and  these  are  not  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  but  the  'Ministry'  and  the  'Bible; 
the  latter  of  which,  in  its  sacramental  charac- 
ter, he  pleasingly  describes  for  his  purpose,  as 
just  so  much  'washed-up  rags  and  black 
treacle  stains,'  an  euphuism  fo»  the  printed 
page,  which  is  the  materiel  for  the  communi- 
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cation  of  such  truth  and  reality  as  we  poor 
destitute  beings  possess.  We  are  content 
The  mighty  Word  itself,  with  all  its  power  to 
kindle  life  and  instruct  intelligence,  to  stir  the 
affections,  and  discern  even  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart,  is  graciously  communicat- 
ed to  us  by  the  printed  page,  and  by  the  living 
voice  of  men  charged  with  the  Holy  Ghost; 
and  for  an  actual  communication  of  the  living 
Christ  to  our  true  nature,  it  is  on  an  infinitely 
higher  level  than  that  which  can  only  reach 
our  emotional  nature  through  the  medium  of 
our  alimentary  canal  and  gastric  juices.'  When 
our  author  holds  up  to  heartless  Protestants 
certain  acts  of  special  worship  which  Cardinal 
Wiseman  described  so  feelingly  and  poetically, 
we  can  hardly  refrain  from  telling  him  that 
such  Cremorne  splendours  of  religious  awe, 
such  blendings  of  fetishism  and  wax-candles 
with  the  stupendous  conception  of  the  ever- 
present  Christ,  will  have  little  effect  upon  those 
whose  intellectual,  moral,  and  sensuous  nature 
have  been  brought  into  their  due  relation  with 
each  other,  who  know  the  Christ,  who  love" 
Him  and  could  die  for  him. 

There  is  much  that  is  worthy  of  profound 
consideration  in  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  positive 
assertions  with  reference  to  the  Incarnation 
and  the  Atonement,  the  dogma  of  immortality 
and  the  Christian  sacrifice ;  but  he  has  a 
strange  habit  of  putting  a  few  transcendental 
propositions  one  after  the  other,  mounting  up 
from  a  'positive'  basis  to  something  like 
'  Catholic  doctrine,'  and  then  calling  his  string 
of  dogmas,  demonstration.  He  appears  per- 
fectly rabid  in  his  hatred  of  Protestantism  and 
Protestants,  in  his  dislike  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement,  as  expounded  in  every  phase 
of  evangelical  Christianity ;  and  he  never 
wearies  of  accusing  Protestants  of  worshipping 
a  dead  Christ,  because  they  cannot,  after  his 
Hegelian  fashion,  accept  the  Tridentine  dogma 
of  transubstantiation  and  cucharistic  sacrifice. 
With  all  his  rapturous  admiration  of  the 
Church  and  denunciation  of  Protestants,  it  is 
sufficiently  amusing  to  find  him  perpetually — 
when  he  wants  to  give  high  utterance  to  his 
most  enthusiastic  dream—driven  to  quote  the 
poetry  of  Sectaries ;  and  once  he  is  so  far  left 
to  himself  as  actually  to  make  that  heretic, 
Isaac  Watts,  do  him  some  service,  and  say  for 
him  one  of  his  sweetest  thoughts.  After  all 
said  and  done,  we  find  him  still  outside  the 
Roman  Church,  and  the  next  thing  we  may 
hear  is,  that  his  interesting,  eloquent,  and 
original  book  is  placed  in  the  'Index.'  There 
is  surely  scarcely  a  position  of  high  import- 
ance adopted  by  him  which  would  not  be  re- 
pudiated by  a  Catholic  theologian. 

The  Athananan  Creed,  and  it*  usage  in  the 
English  Church :  an  Investigation  a*  to  the 
Central  Object  of  the  Creed,  and  the  Growth 
of  prevailing  Misconceptions  concerning  it. 
A  Letter  to  Very  Rev.  W.  P.  Hooa,  D.D., 
from  C.  A.  Swaimsok,  D.D.  Rivingtons. 
This  letter  is  extremely  interesting,  coming, 
as  itfdoes,  on  the  morrow  after  the  publication 
of  the  Report  of  the  Ritual  Commissioners, 
and  following  the  courageous  articles  of  Dean 


Stanley  and  Professor  Maurice  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review,  and  the  long  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  the  Guardian.  Dr.  Swainson  is 
well  entitled,  by  his  prolonged  studies  in  this 
department  of  ecclesiastical  literature,  to  be 
heard  in  defence  of  the  symbol  of  Ath&nasius. 
The  upshot  of  his  argument  is,  that  it  is  a 
'  hymn,'  and  not  a  4  creed.'  Here  he  does  but 
re-echo  the  language  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman, 
Mr.  Maurice,  and  others.  He  conceives,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  proved  that  it  was  in  the  first 
instance  used  to  prepare  candidates  for  bap- 
tism, and  that  the  damnatory  clauses  do  not 
belong  to  it  in  essence,  and  have  not  the  samo 
authenticity  or  value  as  the  exposition  given 
in  it  of  the  Catholic  faith ;  that  their  meaning 
is  not  intended  to  cover  every  individual 
clause  of  the  exposition,  but  to  refer  to  the 
Catholic  faith  as  a  whole ;  that  they  merely  as- 
sert the  grand  distinction  which  faith  makes 
between  those  that  aro  being  saved  and  those 
that  are  perishing  for  ever  in  the  darkness  of 
unbelief ;  that  the  inaccuracies  of  the  English 
translation  are  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Greek  translation  of  Bryling,  and  to  the  ob- 
scurity introduced  by  Luther's  version  of  it 
into  German ;  that  it  ought  to  be  4  sung,'  in  a 
true  translation,  as  an  addition  to  the  psalmo- 
dy, and  not  in  place  of  the  Apostles'  Creed; 
that  as  4  the  articles  were  never  intended  ori- 
ginally to  be  made  a  test  to  be  subscribed  or 
enlarged  from  that  point  of  view,'  the  reference 
to  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  the  Articles  does 
not  bind  us  to  believe  that  every  clause  in  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  any  more  than  a 
multitude  of  other  propositions  in  the  Articles, 
about  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  make  a 
similar  assertion.  These  various  refinements 
will  not  avail  to  reconcile  the  Anglican  clergy 
to  continue  much  longer  the  use  of  a  formulary 
which,  though  certain  portions  of  it  may,  by 
antiquarian  scholars,  be  severed  in  thought 
from  the  rest,  docs  yet  assume  to  the  majority 
of  those  that  are  called  to  4sing'  or  4 say*  it, 
the  appearance  of  a  homogeneous  whole.  Dr. 
Newman's  description  of  it  as  a  war-song  of  the 
Church,  is  unquestionably  true ;  if  so,  it  does 
condemn,  in  the  language  of  triumphant  dog- 
matism, the  opinions  of  Arian,  Sabellian,  and 
Apollinarian,  as  well  as  those  who  repudiate 
the  Double  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
it  declares  that^  without  doubt,  those  who  hold 
such  opinions  shall  perish  for  ever.  Scarcely 
one  in  a  thousand  of  the  Anglican  clergy  can 
believe  in  the  obvious  literal  interpretation  of 
the  symbol  as  a  whole. 

The  History  and  Literature' of  the  Israelites, 
according  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Apocrypha.  By  C.  db  Rotuscoilo  and  A. 
ps  Rothschild.  Two  vols.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co. 

The  first  element  of  interest  to  us  in  this 
work  is,  that  it  is  a  history  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple and  their  literature,  by  members  of  their 
own  nation  and  faith.  It  must  ever  be  of 
great  interest  and  of  great  importance  to  Chris- 
tian students  of  the  Old  Testament  to  see  the 
views  of  it  taken  by  Jews,  who  certainly  do 
not  bring  to  it  the  Christian  preconceptions 
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which  so  often  overlay  and  perplex  its  inter- 
pretation. If,  as  we  think,  the  interpretation 
of  tho  modern  Jew  errs  through  his  refusal  to 
see  the  relations  of  its  predictions  and  types  to 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  it  is  certain  that  the  inter: 
protation  of  Christians  often  errs  through  the 
excess  of  Christian  allusion  which  they  imagine 
themselves  to  And  there.  One  way  of  correcting 
the  latter  is  to  see  how  intelligent,  pious,  and 
conscientious  Jewish  interpreters  look  at  it 
Many  things  arc  placed  by  them  in  natural 
light",  which  arc  not  the  less  artificial  in  Chris- 
tian hands,  because  Christian  thought  and 
meaning  are  imported  into  them.  The  Messrs. 
Rothschild,  who  claim  the  conjoint  authorship 
of  the  book,  arc  accomplished  and  devout  men, 
and  are  remarkably  free  from  polemical  one- 
sidedness.  A  chaste  and  gontle  elegance  of 
style,  illumined  with  quiet  lights  of  a  poetic 
but  restrained  imagination,  make  the  volumes 
very  pleasant  to  read.  Tho  work,  moreover, 
is  popular  in  form.  Its  critical  power  is  not 
great  and  tho  criticism  that  there  is,  is  latent 
rather  than  formal,  and  is  exhibited  in  its  re- 
sults rather  than  in  its  processes.  It  is  suffi- 
cient if  not  to  determine  great  controverted 
questions,  yet  to  give  intelligence  to  the  quiet 
assumption  of  conclusions.  Nothing  is  de- 
bated, everything  is  assumed  and  affirmed  as 
unquestionable  truth,  although  there  are  indi- 
cations that  the  writers  are  aware  of  the  posi- 
tions of  modem  criticism. 

The  first  volume  is  a  simple  recast  of  the 
Old  Testament  story  ;  the  ordinary  conclusions 
of  popular  orthodoxy  are  accepted.  It  makes 
no  pretensions  to  the  rectification  and  recon- 
struction of  Kwald  or  Stanley  ;  Ewald,  indeed, 
is  not  once  referred  to.  This  volume,  therefore, 
which  completes  the  history,  calls  for  no  re- 
mark, excopt  that  it  is  written  freshly  and 
pleasantly.  Tho  second  volume,  which  deals 
with,  Hebrew  literature,  presents  many  more 
points  for  criticism.  The  writers  have  arrived 
at  conclusions,  some  of  which  are  warranted 
by  the  most  authoritative  judgments  of  modern 
scholarship ;  others  of  which  are  so  far  from 
this,  that  it  was  almost  incumbont  upon  the 
authors  to  justify  their  assumption  of  them. 
They  arc  such  as  these, — that  there  were  two 
Isaiahs,  the  first  living  down  to  the  time  of 
Josiah,  the  second  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later  in  the  time  of  Cyrus — the  one  the  pro- 
phet of  prosperity,  the  other  of  adversity ;  that 
the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  latter,  those 
contained  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  for  instance, 
had  reference  to  contemporary  martyrs ;  that 
the  traditions  of  Jonah,  the  fretful  prophet 
were  handed  down  through  many  generations, 
until  they  were  embodied  in  their  Biblical 
form  by  some  able  writer  of  the  Babylonian 
period ;  the  writers,  however,  repudiate  the 
idea  of  its  being  a  legend,  and  contend  for  its 
historical  character — that  the  book  of  Daniel 
was  written  about  the  year  b.c.  160  ;  that  the 
canonical  book  of  Psalms  was  ever  used  or  in- 
tended to  be  used  1  as  a  kind  of  liturgy  of  the 
Jewish  Church,'  and  'that  the  poems  were 
made  to  serve  this  purpose,  however  different 
their  original  object  might  have  been  ;'  that  the 
book  of  Job  was  an  imaginative  drama,  or 


dialogue,  written  about  the  Babylonian  period, 
constructed  to  prove  the  true  doctrine  of  hu- 
man calamity ;  that  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes 
was  written  1  in  the  Persian,  if  not  in  the  Mace- 
donian period, '  and  that  the  author  'put  his 
ideas  very  appropriately  into  the  mouth  of 
King  Solomon;'  that  the  'Song  of  Solomon' 
was  '  written  not  long  after  the  death  of  Solo- 
mon, by  a  poet  living  in  the  Northern  King- 
dom,' was  supposed  to  be  the  production  of 
Solomon  himself,  and  '  naturally  believed  to 
have  a  religious  tendency,'  and  that  through 
this  misconception  it  obtainod  its  place  in  the 
Canon. 

As  the  writers  give  no  reasons  for  their  as- 
sumptions, it  is  impossible  to  indicate  the  rea- 
sons of  our  agreement  with  them  or  difference 
from  them;  wo  content  ourselves  with  re- 
marking, that  the  absence  of  reasons  in  mat- 
ters so  greatly  controverted,  deprives  tho 
volume  of  scholarly  character  and  critical 
value.  We  can  only  say  that,  taking  it  for 
what  it  is,  it  is  an  intelligently  and  agreeably 
written  book.  Although  making  no  preten- 
sions to  the  ability  or  historical  power  of 
Stanley's  'Jewish  Church,'  it  does  not  fall 
into  any  of  his  great  assumptions.  The  gene- 
ral remarks  on  the  office  and  character  of  the 
Prophets,  and  on  the  schools  of  tho  Pro- 
phets, are  very  meagre  and  feeble  com- 
pared with  the  chapters  of  Dr.  Payne  Smith, 
or  of  Dean  Stanley.  The  work,  indeed,  must 
be  commended  as  simply  a  popular  and  un- 
critical reproduction  from  a  Jewish  point  of 
view  of  tho  Old  Testament  story. 

Present  Bay  Papers  on  Prominent  Questions 
in  Theology.  Edited  by  the  Right  Reve- 
rend Alexander  Ewixg,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of 
Argyll  and  the  Isles.    Strahan  and  Co. 

Those  pamphlets  have  been  published  sepa- 
rately, and  subsequently  collected  into  a 
volume.  The  first  bears  the  title  'The  Atone- 
ment' by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Law,  a  reprint  of 
that  great  writer's  'Dialogue  on  the  Atone- 
ment, witn  an  elaborate  introduction ;  the 
second,  by  the  editor,  is  on  'the  Eucharist;' 
the  third  to  the  sixth  are  anonymous,  under 
the  titles  'The  Rule  of  Faith,'  'The  Present 
Unbelief,'  'Words for  Things,' and  '  Meditations 
and  Prayers ;'  the  seventh  is  a  translation  of 
Luther's  theses  on  '  Justification  by  Faith,'  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Wace.  It  is  impossible  to  deal 
with  these  papers  separately  in  the  compass  of 
a  brief  notice.  One  strong  spirit  pervades  al- 
most the  whole  of  them.  The  burden  of  seve- 
ral is  to  charge  upon  Evangelical  doctrine  the 
entire  blame  of  the  '  present  unbelief,'  to  re- 
present that  which  we  hold  to  be  the  essence 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  little  better  than 
blasphemous  misunderstanding  of  God,  as 
immoral,  as  defamatory  to  tho  true  nature  of 
God  and  the  work  of  Christ  It  is  urged  that 
Socinians  and  infidels  would  have  had  their 
deadliest  weapon  wrenched  from  their  hands, 
if  schoolmen  and  theologians  had  not  perverted 
the  Gospel  by  representing  the  Atonement  of 
Christ  as  a  means  adopted  to  reconcile*  the 
Father  to  his  rebellious  children,  propitiate  His 
wrath,  or  satisfy  His  justice.    Wo  quito  agree 
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go  far  as  this  with  Mr.  Law,  and  with  the  stri- 
rit  of  several  of  the  pamphleteers.  If  the 
Church  of  Christ  had  been  converted  to  the 
view  of  Christ's  work  held  by  the  Socini  and 
their  followers,  such  disbelievers  would  have 
pained  a  great  victory.  The  doctrine  of  'sub- 
stitution' is  the  bete  noire  of  these  writers. 
Whatever  else  they  attempt  to  explain  away 
or  refute  or  repudiate,  this  hated  doctrine 
comes  in  for  condemnation.  The  editor,  in 
his  paper  on  the  Eucharist,  devotes  great 
space  to  show  that  the  'basis  of  morality  is 
overthrown  by  the  idea  of  a  substituted  or 
equivalent  righteousness,  ....  all  true  con- 
ception of  the  righteousness  and  holiness  of 
God  is  lost,  and  we  arc  only  saved  from  pro- 
fanity ....  by  our  non-observance  of  its  real 
nature.'  To  4  accept  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son ' 
in  lieu  of  man's  righteousness,  or  in  place 
of  man's  punishment,  4  is  a  terrible  miscon- 
ception,' changing  4  all  that  we  naturally  know 
and  believe  about  God,  as  good  and  right,  into 
•larkness.'  The  paper  on  the  4  Present  Unbe- 
lief,' which  turns  on  man's  indisposition  to 
recognise  the  self -evidencing  revelation  of 
God,  and  propounds  much  wise  and  true  re- 
mark on  the  undue  reverence  paid  by  men  and 
Churches  to  the  logical  'processes  once  needed 
for  special  combat  with  evil,  but  now  no 
longer  useful,  tells  us  that '  the  definitions  of 
God  too  often  among  ourselves,  of  God  under 
the  name  of  Christ  Jesus,  or  the  anointed 
Saviour,  have  been  too  similar  to  the  heathen 
— to  Saturn  devouring  his  children,  painted, 
no  doubt,  in  milder  colours,  and  clothed  in 
decent  cloud,  but  very  near  the  old  heathen 
conception,  the  old  pictures  of  the  Greeks.' 
*  God  was  not  only  in  danger,  but  lost  by  such 
a  belief.'  The  author  of  the  paper  on  4  the  Rule 
of  Faith,'  after  much  vague  declamation  and 
mystical  enthronement  of  the  inner  life,  hays 
what  is  very  excellent  on  the  fact  4  that  the 
proof  of  revelation  being  true  from  the  cha- 
racter of  its  operation,  is  the  highest  kind  of 
proof,  and  is  not  liable  to  the  accidents  which 
affect  other  or  external  evidence.'  He  lays 
great  emphasis  on  that  inner  verification  of  re- 
vealed truth  which  also  makes  it  to  bo  revela- 
tion to  each  man.  4  The  God  of  another  is  not 
my  God ;  lie  is  not  my  God  by  authority ;  I 
must  be  (he  authority  myself.'  After  develop- 
ing tho  older  4  rule  of  faith,'  as  understood  by 
the  writer,  and  saying  some  useful  though  not 
very  satisfactory  or  clear  things  about  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  he  endeavours  to  show  that 
the  old  'rule  of  faith  and  practice  in  Christ 
has  been  essentially  altered.'  The  climax  of 
the  offence  of  modem  theology  is  represented 
here  and  elsewhere  in  these  papers  as  a  trans- 
formation of  the  statements,  'God  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  His  Son  for  it,'  into  'God 
so  loved  his  Son  as  to  give  the  world  for -Him.' 
What  the  writer  means  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand,  but  he  actually  tells  us,  with  a 
very  grave  and  solemn  look,  that  'in  the 
theology  of  substitution  the  way  is  turned  into 
the  end; ' '  dark  n  ess  is  brought  in  at  the  centre,' 
God's  'love  for  man,  as  such,  and  individuals, 
as  such,  was  lost  sight  of,  and  the  soul  left  to 
a  conventional  relationship  with  Him  which 
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left  it  entirely  outside,  and  from  whence  it 
could  draw  no  nourishment'  All  we  can  say 
here  is,  that  the  author  does  not  understand 
the  alphabet  of  the  doctrine  of  substitution,  or 
has  wilfully  misrepresented  it.  The  introduc- 
tion to  the  reprint  of  William  Law's  dialogue 
is  full  of  these  misconceptions,  and  seems  utterly 
blind  to  the  mighty  powers  of  the  new  life 
which,  in  the  reformed  theology,  arc  the  direct 
form  in  which  the  justification  of  the  soul  by 
faith  in  Christ's  sacrifice  becomes  a  matter  of 
experience  or  consciousness.  Tho  paper  on 
4  Words  for  Things '  is  largely  occupied  with 
the  same  theme.  That  man  should  not  suffer 
to  tho  full  the  consequences  of  his  sins  in  this 
world  and  the  next  seems,  we  suppose,  to  theso 
writers  a  fearful  violation  of  order ;  that  tho 
work  of  Christ  should  be  adapted  to  save  a 
man  from  his  sins  by  guaranteeing  and  assur- 
ing him  of  the  Father's  forgiveness  is  incom- 
prehensible to  them.  To  us  this  state  of  mind 
is  only  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  these 
writers  cannot  have  felt  the  awfulncss,  hidcous- 
ness  and  peril  of  sin  against  the  irrcsistiblo 
order  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are  placed. 
Christianity  seems  to  us  a  very  worthless  thing 
if  this  key-note  of  its  melody,  this  key -stone  of 
its  masonry  be  abstracted.  From  Confucius  to 
Marcus  Antoninus,  from  Seneca  to  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  from  English  Deists  to  French 
I'ositivists,  we  are  told  by  sages  and  philoso- 
phers of  all  kinds  to  be  good  and  self-sacrific- 
ing, to  love  God  and  our  neighbour,  and  do 
justice  and  love  mercy,  and  that  all  will  be 
well.  Leave  out  of  Christianity  tho  'grace' 
that,  to  a  broken  heart  and  to  a  mind  conscious 
of  guilt,  comes  not  only  with  the  Divine  life 
that  makes  a  man  a  new  creature,  but  with  tho 
assured  conviction  that  the  order  of  God's 
universe,  the  will  of  the  Father,  the  justice  of 
His  rule,  are  manifested  in  His  infinite  love  to 
the  world  through  the  death  of  His  Son ;  leave 
out  the  sublime  truth  that  pervades  the  whole 
revelation,  and  then  the  Bible  and  the  Christ 
have  little  more  to  tell  us  than  we  can  find  in 
enlightened  heathenism  and  pagan  philosophy. 
There  is  much  in  these  papers  of  which  we 
cordially  approve,  and  for  which  we  feel  grate- 
ful ;  but  this  dead-set  at  what  seems  to  us  the 
heart  of  Christianity  wounds  and  distresses 
us.  Mr.  Wace's  translation  of  Luther's  theses 
is  pitched  in  another  key,  and  deserves  sepa- 
rate treatment 

The  Theology  of  the  Nat  Testament.  A  Hand- 
book for  Bible  Students.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Van  Oortbrzrb,  D.  D.  Translated  from  tho 
Dutch  by  Maurick  J.  Evans,  B.A.  Hoddcr 
and  Stoughton. 

Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
Cukistian  Frisdbkrk  Sen*  id,  D.D.,  late 
Professor  of  Theology,  Tubingen.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Fourth  German  Edition. 
Edited  by  C.  WeixXcxbr,  D.D.  By  G.  H. 
V enables.    Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

The  Theology  of  Chrittfrom  Hie  own  Worde. 
By  Joseph  P.  Thompson.  Now  York :  Charles 
Scrtbner. 

We  anticipate  great  advantage  from  the 
translation  of  these  two  excellent  manuals. 
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We  are  learning  in  this  country  to  value  '  his- 
torical theology'  and  the  genesis  and  de- 
velopment of  Christian  ideas.  Many  efforts 
have  been  made  to  present  to  the  student  the 
first  stages  and  earliest  forms  of  this  wondrous 
element  of  religious  thought  Neander  in  his 
1  History  of  the  Planting  of  the  Christian 
Church,'  Reuss  in  his  4  Histoire  de  la  Theologie 
Chretienne,'  and  Dr.  Bernard  in  his  Hampton 
Lecture,  have  made  us  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament, 
though  resulting  in  glorious  harmony,  is  yet 
not  homogeneous,  and  reveals  throughout  a 
progress  from  less  to  more — from  germinant 
seeds  to  rich  efflorescence,  from  mysterious  re- 
ticence to  open  secrets,  from  fundamental 
principles  to  elaborate  and  systematic  detail. 
The  peculiar  type  of  doctrine  conspicuous  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  differs  from  the  spirit  and 
burden  of  the  fourth  gospel  The  Petrine  doc- 
trine is  not  identical  either  with  Pauline  or 
Johannine  theology.  We  are,  perhaps,  too  apt 
to  explain  the  language  of  James  by  that  of 
Paul,  or  both  by  that  of  John,  without  suffi- 
ciently taking  into  account  the  specific  teaching 
of  each  Evangelist  and  each  Apostle.  Dr. 
Oosterzee's  'Biblical  Theology'  presents,  in 
small  compass,  the  results  of  much  careful 
study,  and  seeks,  at  each  stage  of  the  inquiry, 
to  place  the  student  in  relation  with  the  au- 
thors of  the  New  Testament  respectively,  and 
with  them  alone  for  the  time  being.  The  re- 
ferences to  literature  are  ample,  and  various 

Kints  of  stimulating  inquiry  are  suggested. 
ie  author  does  not  go  very  deeply  into  the 
separate  positions,  nor  does  he  attempt  any 
elaborate  exegesis  of  the  Scriptures  cited  in 
proof  of  the  induction  he  makes.  The  Evan- 
gelical bias  of  the  inquiry  is  not  concealed,  and 
his  summaries  of  doctrine  and  the  higher 
unity  which  he  claims  for  the  somewhat  di- 
vergent forms,  reveal  very  clearly  the  dog- 
matic tendencies  of  his  own  investigations. 
We  can  most  cordially  commend  this  work — 
especially  to  those  who  have  not  access  to 
larger  and  more  voluminous  treatises — as  an 
admirable  compendium  of  Biblical  theology, 
and  a  valuable  preliminary  to  all  honest  study 
of  scientific  and  dogmatic  theology. 

The  second  work  mentioned  above  pursues 
the  same  general  theme,  and  contrasts  the 
Biblical  theology  of  the  New  Testament  with 
exegesis  on  the  one  hand  and  systematic 
divinity  on  the  other.  This  manual  is  a  trans- 
lation by  Mr.  G.  H.  Venables  of  the  fourth 
German  edition  of  the  late  Dr.  Schmid's  work 
as  edited  by  Dr.  Weizacker,  and  is  a  far  more 
elaborate  treatise  than  that  of  Dr.  Oostcrzcc. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  a  develop- 
ment of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  the  other 
an  exposition  of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles. 
The  first  part  is  preceded  by  an  historical 
review  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  the  second  by 
a  fruitful  and  suggestive  sketch  of  the  lives  of 
the  Apostles.  The  strength  of  learning  and  high 
analytical  powers  of  the  author  are  reserved 
for  the  doctrinal  review,  and  very  beautifully 
does  he  bring  forth  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
under  the  three  divisions — (a)  the  glorification 
of  the  Father  in  the  Son,  involving  the  full 


sublime  teaching  of  Christ  with  reference  to 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  (6)  the  re- 
demption of  man,  including  the  object  of 
redemption,  man  and  the  world,  and  the  subject 
of  redemption  in  all  His  relations ;  and  (e)  the 
whole  teaching  of  Christ  about  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which  is  identified  with  the  Church. ;  there 
the  author  reveals  his  sacramentarian  proclivi- 
ties, and  his  high  idea  of  the  function  of  the 
Church  and  development  of  the  kingdom  both 
in  this  world,  and  that  which  is  to  come.  In 
developing  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  his 
chief  point  is  that  that  of  James  and  Peter 
presents  Christianity  as  in  living  unity  with  the 
Old  Testament,  and  that  of  Paul  and  John  in 
its  fundamental  distinction  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment   Great  care  and  skill  are  shown  in  show- 
ing how  the  teaching  of  Paul  and  John  roots 
itself  in  the  previous  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  the 
result  of  the  entire  discussion  affords  high 
subsidiary  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  authenticity  of  the  later  as  well 
as  the  earlier  of  Paul's  Epistles,  and  the 
fundamental  identity  of  doctrine  in  the  Apo- 
calvpse  and  fourth  Gospel. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson  of  New  York,  in  the 
third  work  mentioned  above,  has  confined  him- 
self to  the  high,  grand,  noble  theme  of  illustrat- 
ing the  '  theology  of  Christ'  He  takes,  as  we 
think,  higher  and  broader  ground  in  his  illus- 
tration of  the  4  kingdom  of  God '  than  either  Dr. 
Oostcrzcc  or  Dr.  Schmid,  and  admirably  states 
the  truth  when  he  represents  the  Church  as  a 
form  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  embracing  the 
whole  4  commonwealth  of  believing  souls  who, 
through  all  diversities  of  race,  language,  and 
ecclesiastical  institution,  fraternise  in  the  love 
of  Christ'  Dr.  Thompson  developes  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  under  a  great  variety  of  themes 
which  are  not  concatenated  in  any  such  clas- 
sification as  Dr.  Schmid's,  though  they  tra- 
verse much  of  the  same  ground  Such  topics 
as  4  prayer,'  4  providence,'  and  '  oschatology,' 
occupy  much  of  the  space.  The  exposition  is 
wise,  candid,  and  eloquent 

A  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Hutorical 
Theology.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Joan  Hkxrt 
Blcht,  M.A.,  F.S.A.    L— Z.  Rivingtons. 

We  see  no  reason  for  modifying  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Blunt's  Dictionary  which  we  ventured 
to  pronounce  upon  the  first  section  of  it  His 
extensive  knowledge  is  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
his  indefatigable  industry  beyond  all  praise. 
We  give  him  all  credit  for  both  painstaking 
and  conscientiousness ;  but  he  sorely  lacks  the 
scholarly  faculty  of  using  his  knowledge  in  a 
dispassionate  way.  Rash  assertion,  hasty  gen- 
eralization, partial  and  illogical  inference,  dis- 
figure every  page  of  his  Dictionary.  Mr. 
Blunt  is  fairly  carried  away  by  his  sacramen- 
tarian a  theories ;  they  possess  him  like  a 
fever,  and  affect  Jx>th  his  vision  and  his  judg- 
ment Above  most  of  his  brethren  even,  and 
that  is  saying  very  much,  he  infuses  a  polemic 
into  every  scrap  of  antiquarian  fact  that  he 
can  collect,  and  into  every  particle  of  reason- 
ing thav  his  ingenuity  can  devise.  We  are 
aware  that  a  statement  like  this  is  a  very  grave 
accusation,  and  that  it  can  be  substantiated 
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only  by  a  patient  induction  such  as  a  brief  i 
notice  will  not  permit;  but  we  pledge  our 
critical  judgment  to  the  assertion  that  there  is 
not  a  page  in  which  statements  do  not  occur, 
which  no  judicial  mind  can  accept  Thus,  on 
the  very  first  page,  tub  voce,  4  Laity,'  Mr.  Blunt 
chooses  to  interpret  the  Hebrew  word  D¥,  which 

Gesenius  and  all  lexicographers  render  4  people ' 
— in  the  sense  of  nations — by  the  ecclesiastical 
word  4  laity,'  i.e.,  the  people  as  distinguished 
from  the  priests.  This  enables  him  to  give  to 
a  number  of  instances  in  which  the  word 
occurs  just  the  twist  of  interpretation  that  his 
theory  demands.  Surely  a  conscientious  scholar 
would  refrain  from  giving  a  general  term  such 
a  special  significance  for  the  sake  of  sustaining 
an  ecclesiastical  theory.  It  matters  not  that 
the  term  is  sometimes  used  in  this  sense,  and 
is  applied  to  the  people  as  distinguished  from 
the  priests — Mr.  Blunt  treats  it  as  the  generic 
sense.  Under  the  word  4  Latitudinarianism,' 
among  much  prejudiced  statement,  we  moet  this 
astounding  assumption,  4  this  article  (the  18th 
of  the  Church  of  England)  is  somewhat  loosely 
worded;  but  by  comparison  of  ihe  language 
used  with  the  use  of  similar  language  in  the 
New  Testament,  it  will  be  plainly  seen  to  amount 
to  a  statement  that  salvation  is  only  to  be 
obtained  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Church.' 
Under  the  word  4  Lay -Co-operation '  we  have 
this  unscholarly,  and  must  we  not  say  spiteful, 
assumption : 4  Puritanism  confounded  the  idea  of 
the  nXtjpof  and  the  Aado,  and  if  the  phrase  41  co- 
operation of  the  laity  "  had  been  known  to  it,  the 
theory  of  such  co-operation,  as  well  as  the 
practice,  would  have  been  resolved  into  a  sub- 
stitution of  the  laity  for  the  clergy,  by  setting 
the  former  to  do  those  works  chiefly  or  solely 
which  especially  belong  to  the  office  of  the 
latter.'  Is  it  the  function  of  a  theological 
dictionary  to  utter  hypothetical  prophecies 
founded  upon  rash  and  gratuitous  statements, 
and  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  theological  malice 
like  this  ?  Under  the  head  4  Lay  Priesthood ' 
we  read:  4 This  sacerdotal  function  of  the 
Christian  laity  is  a  consequence  of  the  anointing 
which  they  receive  from  God  the  Iloly  Ghost 
in  baptism  and  confirmation.  .  .  .  The  Holy 
Eucharist  is  offered  at  the  altar  by  the  priest 
ordained  for  that  purpose,  and  the  lay  priest 
co-operates  with  him  by  saying  44  Amen  "  at 
the  giving  of  thanks.'  Will  Mr.  Blunt  permit 
us  to  say  that  no  lay  scholar  could .  possibly 
have  been  guilty  of  such  desperato  assertions  ? 

Passing  over  the  word  4  Limbo,'  and  some 
regrets  that  it  cannot  be  used  on  account  of 
prejudice,  although  perfectly  unobjectionable 
in  itself,  we  find  under  the  word  4  Liturgy '  the 
usual  assumptions  of  men  of  Mr.  Blunt' s  school, 
e.  </.,  4  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Holy 
Eucharist  was  instituted,  make  it  absolutely 
certain  that  the  Apostles  celebrated  it  from,  the 
first  with  a  considerable  amount  of  ritual  pro- 
ciseness,  and  the  same  circumstances  make  it 
probable  that  they  also  used  from  the  beginning 
some  liturgical  form.  It  seems  to  be  unneces- 
sary to  prove  that  the  Apostles  used  some  set 
form  of  liturgy  in  celebrating  the  memorial  of 
their  Lord.'  And  yet  if  Mr.  Blunt  would  con- 
descend to  furnish  such  proof,  it  would  convert 


to  his  views  of  things  one-half  of  Protestant 
Christendom. 

Under  the  word  4  Lollards,'  Mr.  Blunt  is  dis- 
ingenuous enough  to  cite  against  Wickliffe  the 
articles  prepared  for  his  indictment  in  the  trial 
before  Archbishop  Courtenay  ;  among  them, 
4  7.  That  God  ought  to  obey  the  devil ;'  and 
then  to  say,  4  Such  was  the  teaching  initiated 
by  Wickliffe,  and  assiduously  promulgated  by 
his  followers.'  It  is  surely  a  new  thing  to  ad- 
duce an  indictment  of  enemies  as  a  witness  to 
character.  Does  Mr.  Blunt  really  believe  that 
this  was  Wickliffe'8  teaching?  If  he  does,  what 
arc  we  to  think  of  his  scholarship  ?  If  he  does 
not,  what  are  wo  to  think  of  his  candour  ? 

This  brings  us  only  to  *  L6,'  under  the  first 
letter  in  this  division  of  Mr.  Blunt's  work.  We 
need  not  say  that  these  are  fair  samples  of  the 
whole.  We  protest  against  such  gross  assump- 
tions and  perversions  in  the  name  of  simple 
scholarship.  Wo  greatly  regret  that  so  much 
labour  and  knowledge  are  thus  perverted  to 
the  aims  of  the  fanatical  polemic.  His  book  is 
not  without  its  value,  but  it  sorely  tries  the 
patience  of  a  simple  inquirer  after  fact  and 
truth.  Mr.  Blunt  has  done  his  best  to  make 
worthless  a  work  that  might  have  been  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  popular  ecclesiastical 
knowledge. 

The  Leading  Christian  Evidence*,  <£c.  By 
Gilbert  Wardlaw,  M.A.  Edinburgh,  T.  & 
T.  Clark. 

The  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  By  Albert  Barnes.  Blackie  and 
Son. 

We  hare  bracketed  these  two  volumes  to- 
gether, not  simply  because  they  are  alike  in 
theme,  but  because  by  a  peculiar  coincidence 
they  are  complementary  of  each  other.  Writ- 
ten as  we  need  scarcely  say,  altogether  inde- 
pendently, they  yet  arrive  by  opposite  method.1) 
at  similar  conclusions.  From  Scotland  and  from 
America  come  the  same  earnest,  forcible  na- 
tional testimony  to  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
There  are  both  likeness  and  unlikeness.  Each 
author  treats  his  subject  in  a  clear,  attractive, 
popular  manner,  candidly  conf  css  in  it  difficul- 
ties where  such  exist,  yet  carrying  trie  reader 
forward  by  the  almost  irresistible  power  of  his 
reasoning  to  the  most  decided  conviction.  The 
literary  style  is  eminently  different,  as  is  to  be 
expected  when  two  diverse  thinkers  express 
themselves  on  a  common  topic  This,  however, 
arises  not  only  from  the  individuality  of  the 
writers,  but  also  from  the  very  circumstances 
in  which  their  works  were  produced.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert Wardlaw  has  been  4  secluded,  during  the 
later  years  of  life,  from  other  opportunities  of 
service  to  the  cause  of  truth,'  and  his  book 
therefore  bears  the  impress  of  a  thoughtful 
mind  evolving  for  itself  arguments  in  support 
of  a  faith  in  which  has  been  found  the  truest 
consolation  during  years  of  retirement.  We 
imagine  that  his  very  seclusion  from  active  lifo 
has  compelled  him  to  re-examine  in  the  light  of 
modern  scepticism  the  foundations  of  his  belief. 
His  work  is  characterized  by  a  calmness  and 
quiet  force  which  we  cannot  too  highly  admire, 
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and  which  must  be  productive  of  the  happiest 
results  upon  the  minds  of  sincere  doubters. 
Mr.  Barnes's  volume,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a 
different  origin.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  Lec- 
tures in  a  Theological  Seminary,  which  are 
somewhat  elaborate,  diffuse,  and  theoretical, 
and  were  evidently  intended  to  produce  an  im- 
mediate impression  on  an  audience  by  their 
style  as  well  as  their  matter.  Yet  each  work 
is  admirable.  Both  should  be  studied  together, 
since  they  look  at  the  argument  from  diverse 
stand-points.  Their  methods  of  treatment,  not 
only  in  manner  but  substance,  are  in  harmony 
with  the  circumstances  in  which  these  volumes 
originated.  The  one  may  be  described  as  the 
subjective,  the  other  the  objective  method.  Mr. 
Wardlaw,  believing  that  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
Christian  revelation  and  the  attitude  of  the  in- 
quirer are  the  most  important  preliminary 
questions  in  determining  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, commences  with  the  internal  and  ex- 
perimental evidences ;  while  Mr.  Barnes  deals 
with  external  proofs,  looking  at  the  Bible  as  a 
book  to  be  accounted  for  on  historical  grounds. 
It  has  been  a  real  mental  gratification  to  study 
these  diverse  methods,  and  to  watch  how, 
though  travelling  by  distinct  lines  of  thought, 
both  authors  arrive  at  the  conviction  that 
Christianity  is  from  God.  The  volumes  are  in 
many  ways  helpful  to  each  other,  for  if  Mr. 
Wardlaw  s  seems  to  suffer  from  condensation, 
leaving  too  much  to  his  readers'  minds,  the 
same  points  are  often  elaborated  by  Mr.  Barnes 
with  abundance  of  detail  It  would  have  been 
an  improvement  if,  in  •  The  Leading  Christian 
Evidences,'  italics  or  some  other  form  had  been 
adopted  by  which  the  successive  stages  of  the 
argument  would  have  been  indicated,  so  that  we 
could  at  a  glance  gather  up  the  main  points 
discussed.  We  do  not  venture  on  any  criticism 
of  positions  which  we  consider  weak  or  unsound, 
as  our  space  is  limited,  and  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  congratulating  these  authors  on 
their  well-reasoned  additions  to  our  apologetic 
literature. 

The  Brahmo  Somaj.  Lectures  and  Tracts.  By 
Kkshitb  Chunder  Skh.  First  and  Second 
Series.  Edited  by  SorniA  Dodson  Collett. 
Strahan  and  Co. 

We  have  on  previous  occasions  given  consider- 
able space  to  the  remarkable  movement  in 
Hindu  thought  .which  is  known  to  us  under  the 
above  title.  Some  of  these  lectures,  notably 
that  on  'Jesus  Christ — Europe  and  Asia,'  have 
long  been  before  us,  and  offer  a  remarkable 
sign  of  the  effect  produced  on  Indian  society,  by 
the  truth  of  Christ's  life,  and  its  sublime  ideal 
of  conformity  with  the  will  of  God  enshrined  in 
the  Gospels.  The  lack,  the  negation,  the  blank 
in  tho  theology  of  Mr.  Sen  need  not  be  won- 
dered at.  This  is  a  very  different  phenomenon 
from  a  similar  mental  position  when  adopted  by 
a  professedly  Christian  teacher.  These  lectures 
and  tracts  will  receive  special  attention  in  con- 
sequence of  the  recent  visit  to  England  of  this 
remarkable  man,  whose  obvious  earnestness 
and  passionate  yearnings  after  the  regeneration 
of  India  have  produced  so  deep  an  impression. 
We  do  not  in  the  least  sympathize  with  the  ] 


hasty  disposition  shown  by  some  to  accept  Mr. 
Sen  as  a  prophet  of  an  undogznatic  theism,  nor 
with  his  somewhat  arrogant  address  to  English 
Christians  from  certainly  very  small  acquaint- 
ance with  them  and  their  work.    All  that  be 
knows  of  the  higher  life  of  faith  and  true  holi- 
ness, and  all  the  stimulus  that  his  own  moral 
nature  and  Hindu  society  have  received  of  late 
years,  arc  so  conspicuously  due  to  the  indirect 
effects  of  missionary  labour    and  Christian 
teaching,  that  his  disposition  to  ignore  the 
source  of  the  new  light  that  has  flooded  his 
soul  is  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme.     At  the 
same  time,  we  do  rejoice  at  the  moral  dignity 
and  spiritual  ideal  and  religious  exercise  which 
he  is  proclaiming  to  his  countrymen.   His  pro- 
test against  Pantheism,  his  grasp  of  tho  idea  of 
'the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man,'  of  man's  sin,  and  need  of  regeneration,  of 
man  b  dependence,  and  need  of  faith  and  resig- 
nation, of  self-sacrifice  and  prayer,  are  very  in- 
structive.   But  let  us  clearly  recognise  the 
position  assumed  by  him,  that  Hinduism  and 
Mahometanism  are  themselves,  in  Borne  puri- 
fied form,  to  •'  harmonize  and  form  the  future 
Church  of  India.'    The  words  of  Jesus  or  His 
Apostles  are  often  quoted  by  him  with  respect, 
as  something  '  excellently  and  wisely  said,  but 
there  is  no  acknowledgment  of  fealty  to  the 
Lord,  no  Gospel  but  what  he  calls  '  tho  Gospel 
of  Divine  mercy,'  based  upon  his  own  intuitions 
and  experiences. 

'  The  true  faith,'  which  is  expounded  in  a  se- 
ries of  apothegms  arranged  under  a  variety  of 
headings,  is  intended  to  appeal  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  tho  style  of  some  of  the  best 
of  the  sacred  books.    There  is  much  that  is 
most  excellent  and  Christian  in  its  tone  of  feel- 
ing, beautiful  and  attractive  in  form,  lofty  in 
conception  and  ideal,  as  were  tho  meditations 
of  Antoninus.    He  and  his  friends  reveal  the 
potent  influence,  the  pungent  leaven,  the  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  that  has  been  cast  into  the 
Oriental  mind.  They  are  feeling  after  God  and 
finding  Him.     God  has  given  them  by  HU 
Spirit  some  faith.     May  it  daily  grow  to  more 
and  more ! 

Christ  us  Consolator.    The  Pulpit  in  Relation 

to  Social  Life.    By  Alexander  MacLeod, 

D.D.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
Ad  Clerum.    Advices  to  a  Young  Preacher. 

By  Joseph  Paeker,  D.D.     Hodder  and 

Stoughton. 

A  Treatise  en  the  Preparation  and  Delivery  of 
Sermons.     By  John  A.   Bro adits,  D.D» 
Philadelphia.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
The  literature  of  homilctics  is  becoming  almost 
redundant    It  is  singular  that  every  man 
whose  business  it  is  to  teach  this  difficult 
science  is  dissatisfied  with  the  text-books  and 
manuals  that  his  well-meaning  predecessors 
have  prepared  for  him,  and  tries  his  hand  at  a 
new  one.    We  cannot  see  anv  very  sufficient 
reason  for  the  work  of  Dr.  Broadus.    It fS 
neither  better  nor  more  comprehensive  nor 
more  helpful  than  the  well-known  treatises  of 
Vinet,  Kidder,  and  Shedd.     It  is  not  so  philo- 
sophical as  M.  Vinct's,  nor  so  erudite  as  ™r' 
Kidder's,  nor  so  rich  and  suggestive  as  Dr- 
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Shedd's.     It  goes  over  the  old  ground  in  very 
much  the  old  way,  and  tells  some  of  the  old 
stories,  and  gives  much  the  same  old  advice. 
Those  who  can  work  by  rule,  and  who  thorough- 
ly trust  the  rule-maker,  will  find  the  subject 
cart-fully  und  exhaustively  but  not  energetically 
treated  by  Dr.  Broadus.   The  contrast  between 
Dr.  Broadus  and  Dr.  Parker  is  great  Tho 
*  Advices  to  a  Young  Treacher '  are  racy,  caus- 
tic, and  stimulating.    They  are  not  confined  to 
tho  great  theme,  but  wisely  condescend  to  give 
useful  hints  on  little  things.    The  personal  al- 
lusions to  livine  men,  the  astounding  oulogiums 
passed  by  Dr.  Parker  on  some  of  his  brethren, 
the  withering  satire  pronounced  on  others,  the 
conversational  criticism  on  certain  printed  ser- 
mons, and  tho  familiar  epistolary  offer  to  all 
and  sundry  to  send  the  respected  author  a  ser- 
mon to  criticise,  almost  take  the  breath  out  of 
one's  mouth,  and  certainly  remove  tho  volume 
from  the  range  of  ordinary  literature.  Tho 
specimen  prayers  introduced  by  tho  author, 
though  very  excellent  in  their  way,  appear  out 
of  place.    Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks, 
the  book  is  full  of  strong  and  wise  advice. 
Here  is  caricature  and  broad  farce,  and  extreme 
exaggeration  and  violent  personal  attack  under 
assumed  or  blank  names,  all  of  which  are 
strangely  out  of  tune  with  tho  manly  and  re- 
verent tone  of  the  author  when  ho  touches  the 
deepest  themes.     A  preacher  of  such  high  re- 
putation and  undoubted  success  must  bo  listen- 
ed to  by  young  preachers  with  groat  interest. 
Dr.  MacLeod's  volume  has  greatly  delighted  us. 
Seldom  have  tho  high  functions  of  Christian 
truth,  and  tho  possibilities  of  the  pulpit,  been 
more  powerfully  or  more  candidly  put.  We 
wish  that  some  of  the  unsuccessful  men  whom 
Dr.  Parker  grinds  to  powder,  would  ponder 
with  the  aid  of  this  volume  the  sublime  work 
which  may  even  now  be  within  their  reach. 
Dr.  MacLeod  has  described  with  singular  pow- 
er and  freshness  4  the  preacher  os  an  Elevator, 
as  a  Healer,  as  a  Reeonriler,  as  an  Educator,  as 
a  /.il#rat'>r,  and  Regenerator?     Under  these 
several  headings  ho  has  touched  tho  sorest 
places  in  our  social  life,  has  carried  a  torch  into 
some  of  the  darkest  chambers  of  human  sorrow 
and  need,  and  has  shown  tho  mission  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  function  of  its  minister  with 
conspicuous  success.   Dr.  MacLeod  is  wiso  and 
stringent,  moreover,  in  his  condemnation  of 
those  who  only  preach  fragments  of  the  truth 
of  God.    His  rebuke  has  a  loving,  helpful  peal 
in  it  which  makes  the  heart  soft  aRd  calls 
aloud  for  higher  effort  and  more  consecratod 
zeal.    There  is  neither  common-place  exagge- 
ration nor  rasping  personality  ;  it  is  full  of  wis- 
dom, strong  sense,  and  earnestness. 

Culture  ami  Relit/ ion  in  *>me  of  their  Rela- 
tions. By  J.  C.  Soairp,  Principal  of  the 
United  Colleges  of  St  Salvator  and  St.  Leo- 
nard, St  Andrew' 8.  Edinburgh  :  Edmons- 
ton  and  Douglas. 

Tho  volume  before  us  consists  of  fivo  lectures 
delivered  by  the  principal  of  the  United  Col- 
leges of  St  Leonard  and  St  Salvator,  on  a 
theme  of  high  interest  a*  a  timo  when  tho  do- 
nating process  indicated  by  tho  rather  vague 


term  4  culture '  bids  high  to  supersede  the  di 
vine  claim  and  authoritative  sway  of  religion. 
Professor  Shairp,  though  dealing  with  the  rela- 
tions of  culture  and  religion  in  a  vein  und  man- 
ner suited  to  popular  address,  reveals  on  every 
page  his  own  deep  sympathy  with  the  para- 
mount claims  of  religious  truth  and  the  spiritual 
life  of  roan,  and  a  large-hearted  appreciation  of 
those  aspects  of  4  culture,'  which  its  exclusive 
advocates  imagine  never  to  have  shed  their 
light  on  deeply  religious  minds.  With  great 
dexterity,  if,  in  the  present  case,  such  a  term 
is  applicable,  our  author  shows  that  starting 
from  a  fair  definition  of  4  culture,'  4  it  must  em- 
brace religion  and  end  in  it and  on  the  other 
side,  that  Christianity  is  the  great  harmonizing 
principle  of  human  affairs,  bringing  one  region 
of  human  cultivation  after  another  under  its 
sanctifying  influence  4  to  reconcile  all  true  hu- 
man learning  not  less  than  human  hearts  to 
God.'  In  lecturing  on  the  4  scientific  theory  of 
culture,'  our  author  exhibits  the  ideally  educated 
man  on  Professor  Huxley's  theory,  and  quotes 
and  criticises  the  celebrated  comparison  drawn 
by  him  between  the  liberal  education  he  de- 
mands, and  the  acquaintance  which  an  imagi- 
nary chess-player  should  possess  with  the  laws 
of  the  mighty  game  with  nature,  on  the  success 
of  which  his  fortune  and  his  life  depend.  Mr. 
Shairp  has  shown  with  great  beauty  and  force 
of  expression,  that  if  there  were  no  other  than 
tho  fixed  laws  of  this  gamo  determined  by 
scientific  investigation,  4  men  would  be  more 
than  ever  driven  inward,  and  their  natural  sel- 
fishness be  tenfold  concentrated  and  intensi- 
fied that  for  the  4  tender  conscience '  which 
Mr.  Huxley  postulates  as  an  element  in  wisely 
playing  this  great  game  of  life  the  4  theory ' 
makos  no  provision  ;  and  indeed  that  such  con- 
science, though  the  highest  part  of  a  man's  na- 
ture, would  do  no  help,  but  a  hindrance,  to 
any  successful  issue  of  the  struggle.  The 
scientific  theory  of  culture  leaves  out  facts  of 
our  nature  which  aro  as  certain,  though  not  so 
apparent,  as  any  fact  which  scienco  registers. 
With  fino  appreciation  of  all  the  excellencies  of 
Mr.  Arnold's  theory  of  culture,  which  he  desig- 
nates as  literary  or  sosthctic,  Mr.  Shairp  con- 
tends that  Mr.  Arnold  has  erred  in  his  estimate 
of  what  the  spiritual  energy  really  is  in  which 
our  highest  good  is  to  be  sought  4  has  made 
that  primary  which  is  secondary  and  subordi- 
nate, and  made  that  secondary  which  by  right 
ought  to  be  supreme.'  He  argues  with  much 
force,  that  the  first  great  commandment 4  cannot 
be  made  subservient  to  aqy  ulterior  purpose ;' 
that  religion  is  either  a  good  in  itself  or  it  is  not 
a  good  at  all.  We  have  not  space  to  describe 
the  remaining  lectures  on  4  Hindrances  to  Spirit- 
ual Growth'  and  4  Combinations  of  Religion  and 
Culture.'  The  volume  is  charged  with  weighty 
suggestions. 

The  Wit  net*  of  St.  John  to  Chritt  ;  being  the 
Boyle  Lecture  for  1870;  with  an  Appendix 
on  the  Authorship  and  Integrity  of  St. 
Johns  Gospel,  and  the  Unity  of  Johannine 
Writings.  By  the  Rev.  Stanlkit  Lkathm, 
M.A.  Rivingtons. 

This  is  tho  third  scries  of  Boyle  Lectures  de- 
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liverod  by  the  Rev.  Stanley  Leathcs.    In  the 
first  and  second  series,  the  author  dealt  with 
the  witness  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  of 
St.  Paul  to  Christ    In  the  volume  before  us, 
he  pursues  a  similar  method ;  and  taking  no- 
thing for  granted,  not  even  the  genuineness  of 
the  fourth  Gospel,  nor  the  inspiration  of  this, 
or  of  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament, 
'  he  docs  not  assume  that  its  conception  is  true, 
but  he  docs  affirm  that  if  its  message  is  fraught 
with  substantial  truth,  certain  results  will  fol- 
low, and — do  follow.'    In  the  appendix,  there 
is  an  effort  made  to  grapple  with  the  question 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  and 
to  meet  the  difficulties  raised  by  Dr.  Davidson, 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Tayler,  and  others.    There  is 
nothing  .special  or  peculiar  in  this  argument, 
with  the  exception  of  the  detailed  effort  which 
Mr.  Leathcs  has  made  to  show  the  abundant 
similarity  of  theme,  doctrine,  historical  fact,  and 
even  form  of  expression  between  the  three 
Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  Gospel  of  John. 
We  hare  never  seen  this  point  so  well  elabo- 
rated elsewhere,  and  the  obvious  conclusion  is 
that  much  too  great  a  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
the  supposed  discrepancy  of  subject-matter 
and  ethical  tone  discernible  between  these  do- 
cuments.   Wc  think  that  both  Dr.  Hengsten- 
berg  and  the  Rev.  John  Godwin  have  handled 
the  Paschal  difficulty  more  successfully  than 
Mr.  Leathcs,  but  few  writers  have  shown  with 
more  sufficiency  and  clearness  the  unity  of  the 
Johanninc  writings.    In  fact*  everything  turns 
in  this  discussion  on  satisfactorily  showing  the 
possibility,  from  a  literary  standpoint,  of  the 
identity  of  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  fourth  Gospel.    The  Tubingen  school,  Dr. 
Davidson,  J.  J.  Tayler,  and  the  most  thorough- 
going opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Gospel,  admit,  nay  contend  for  the  Johannine 
authorship  of  the  Apocalypse.    They  uphold 
the  external  evidence  for  it  against  Liicke  and 
others:  they  establish  the  relations  between 
the  Jonn  of  the  Synoptists  and  the  Apocalyp- 
tist    If,  then,  by  accumulation  of  independent 
evidence,  the  identity  of  the  author  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  with  the  Apocalyptist  is  established,  or 
a  belief  in  it  is  shown  to  be  perfectly  rational, 
a  great  victory  is  won  for  the  faith  of  Christ 
We  commend  Mr.  Leathcs'  argument  to  the 
profound  consideration  of  students.  The  eight 
lectures  deal  with  the  credibility  of  the  wit- 
nesses, the  characteristics  of  John's  teaching, 
the  essentials  of  this  teaching,  John's  appeal 
to  the  inward  witness,  the  unity  of  John's 
writings,  their  authority,  John's  message  to 
the  age,  and  John's  place  in  Holy  Scripture. 
There  is  much  One  and  strong,  though  rather 
cold  and  artificial  reasoning  in  these  lectures. 
The  reader  feels  a  little  too  much  as  though  he 
were  under  the  authoritative  commands  of  a 
drill-sergeant,  or  rather  of  a  too  officious  guide, 
who  tells  him  exactly  where  he  must  stand,  or 
where  he  must  not  stand,  in  order  to  see  some 
glorious  panoramic  landscape.   The  hand  of 
the  critic  and  the  logician  is  always  on  the 
shoulder,  and  forcing  head  and  heart  into  the 
appropriate  and  rational  conclusion.  Yet,  with 
{his  drawback,  every  lecture  loaves  a  healthy 
i  mprcssion  ;  and  the  testimony  of  the  beloved 
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disciple  to  our  Divine  Lord  seems  at  length  to 
be  so  strong  and  self-evidencing,  that  it  matter* 
comparatively  little  when,  where,  or  by  whom 
the  testimony  is  given. 

Secular  Annotations  on  Scripture  Textt.  By 
Francis  Jacox.   Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

This  volume  is  the  result  of  very  extensive 
and  discursive  reading.    Sixty1  or  seventy  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  have  been  annotated  by  the 
author  from  the  copious  stores  of  his  secular  eru- 
dition. Choice  fragments  of  poetry,  philosophy, 
and  history,  the  analogies  of  life  and  thought, 
with  the  high  themes  suggested  by  the  sacred 
text,  are  heaped  in  almost  prodigal  affluence  of 
illustration  upon  the  foundation  of  each  text 
Thus,  on  'the  Tempter's   it  is  written,'  our 
author  quotes  in  illustrative  vein  not  only  Bun- 
yan,  and  the  criticism  on  the  Dublin  Synod  of 
Irish  Catholics,  but  Shakespeare's  4  Merchant 
of  Venice,'  Gray,  Coleridge,  Burns,  Diderot, 
Thomas  Carlyle,  and  Charles  Dickens.    In  his 
beautiful  comment  on  '  Consider  the  lilies,'  we 
have  Tennyson,  and  Justice  Shallow,  Leigh 
Hunt  and  Mr.  Proctor,  Bishop  Copies  ton,  Isaac 
Taylor,  Shenstone,  and  Dr.  Croly's  Salathiel, 
Mr.  Hannay,  and  Mrs.  Browning,  all  laid  under 
contribution,  and  a  very  charming  mosaic  i« 
the  result    We  might  imagine  the  book  to  be 
the  work  of  a  life-time,  or  the  hobby  of  » 
highly -cultured  and  devout  man.    Many  a  ser- 
mon and  many  a  platform-speech  may  hereaf- 
ter benefit  by  Mr.  Jacox' s  labour  of  lore ;  bat 
none  will  take  the  pure  delight  in  it  which 
it  must  have  given  to  the  author  in  his  quiet 
hours.    The  annotations  of  the  words  '  Stran- 
gers and  Pilgrims,'  1  Peter  ii.  11,  are  pecu- 
liarly rich  and  beautiful. 

Rain  upon  the  Mown  Qrat*,  and  othtr  Ser- 
mon*, 1842—1870.  By  Samuel  Mab«>; 
Minister  of  Westminster  Chapel.  Hodder 
and  Stoughton. 

The  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Martin  has 
now  for  nearly  thirty  years  exerted  a  spiritual 
force  upon  an  ever  widening  circle.  Westmin- 
ster Chapel  has  constituted  a  focus  of  holy  in- 
fluence, where  his  varied,  thoughtful,  conti- 
nuous instructions  have  not  only  gathered 
around  him  one  of  the  largest  congregations  in 
England,  but  have  conferred  upon  it  a  charac- 
ter for  wise  effort,  liberal  sympathies;  and 
Christian  devotednoss.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  measure  the  circumference  of  that  infiuence. 
Few  nonconforming  churches  in  the  kingdom 
have  failed  at  least  to  seek  Mr.  Martin's  pre- 
sence and  assistance  when  any  great  thing  was 
to  be  done :  when  any  difficult  enterprise  need- 
ed a  special  consecration,  when  a  young  pastor 
at  his  ordination,  or  a  church  entering  on  a 
new  career  of  usefulness,  craved  sanctifying 
counsel  and  tender  sympathy.    It  would  he 
difficult  to  convey  to  a  stranger,  or  to  an  an- 
sympathizing  critic,  any  conception  of  the 
strange  fascination,  the  deep  thrill  of  holy  ex- 
citement, the  solomn  hush  of  spirit  which  the 
spoken  words  of  Samuel  Martin  have  produced 
on  susceptible  minds.    It  is  quite  beyond  our 
power  to  analyze  or  account  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing impression  we  have  known  him  produce  by 
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his  mode  of  quoting  some  well-known  words 
of  Holy  Scripture,  or  by  iterating  and  reiterating 
in  a  manner  almost  unique,  the  key -word  or 
clause  of  gome  discourse  on  which  ho  has  put 
forth  all  his  strength.    His  sermons  are  often 
characterised  by  an  exceeding  quaintness  which 
from  any  other  lips  than  his  might  provoke  a 
smile ;  by  a  subtle  ingenuity  of  illustration 
which  reminds  one  of  Brooks,  or  Sibbes,  or 
even  of  Thomas  Adams  ;  by  an  elaboration  of 
argument  which  seems  to  throw  a  dispropor- 
tionate weight  on  Borne  minor  truth  of  God's 
word ;  by  a  fulness  of  illustration  bordering 
on  the  efflorescent ;  and  by  a  tone  of  medita- 
tion, fitted,  as  it  might  seem,  to  the  cloister  or 
sonic  learned  leisure  rather  than  to  this  busy, 
world-harassed,  distracted  age :  yet  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  listen  to  one  of  those  exceptional 
discourses  without  an  intense  desire  for  a 
higher,  more  beautiful,  more  self-sacrificing 
life.     The    exquisite    sensitiveness    of  the 
preacher  to  all  the  sorrows  of  men.  his  ob- 
vious personal  distress  over  the  breaking  heart 
of  suffering  humanity,  his  quivering  sympathy 
with  the  weak  and  diseased,  the  poor,  the  out- 
cast, the  prisoner,  4  the  publican  and  the  sin- 
ner/ the  old  man  and  the  little  child,  make  al- 
most every  sermon  a  lesson  in  the  '  enthusiasm 
of  humanity.'    Much  of  every  good  sermon  is 
beyond  the  power  of  reproduction  by  the  press ; 
and  this  noble  volume  of  Mr.  Martin's  discourses 
has  to  some  extent  the  effect  upon  the  reader 
which  a  volume  of  Beethoven  s  symphonies 
might  have  upon  a  musical  student  who  had 
lost  the  power  of  hearing.  Notwithstanding 
this    necessary  peculiarity  disparaging  the 
printed  and  revised  report  of  all  the  noblest 
productions  of  tho  pulpit,  we  render  Mr.  Mar- 
tin our  unfeigned  thanks  for  the  volume.  It 
contains  thirty-two  discourses.    Many  of  them 
have  been  preachod  on  special  occasions,  and 
demand  a  little  imagination  from  the  reader 
before  he  c  an  understand  their  full  significance. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  sermon  preached  at  tho 
opening  of  the  now  church  at  Halifax  on  the 
text,  '  Then  the  king  said  unto  Nathan  the 
Prophet,  See  now,  I  dwell  in  a  house  of  cedar, 
but  the  ark  of  God  dwcllcth  within  curtains.' 
The  three  sacred  places, '  the  home,'  4  the  grave,' 
*  the  sanctuary  of  God,'  havo  never  been  more 
admirably  described,  and  the  sketch  given  of 
4  the  history  of  places  of  true  worship'  has 
never  been  drawn  with  more  graphic  force  or 
spiritual  beauty  ;  but  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  day  and  the  place  of  that  discourse  gave  it 
tenfold  meaning.    It  would  be  well  for  those 
who  disparage  the  Puritan  theology  and  its 
professors,  to  understand  that  the  high  strain 
with  which  tho  volume  opens  on  the  genial 
influence  and  character  of  the  Gospel,  was 
preached  with  electrifying  power  to  one  of  the 
great  gatherings  of  Nonconformist  ministers 
and  churches  in  the  North  of  England. 

The  sermons  on  4  The  Saving  Name,'  4  The 
Precious  Blood  of  Christ,'  4  The  Fulness  of 
God,'  show  how  Mr.  Martin  handles  some  of 
the  great  theological  problems,  and  there  is 
hardly  one  which  is  ftot  charged  with  deep 
emotion,  with  carefully  expressed  thought,  and 
spiritual  force.    This  last  element  is  tho  dis- 


tinctive virtue  of  a  volume  which  can  scarcely 
be  touched  without  perceiving  some  electric 
flash  of  light,  some  new  pulsation  of  holy, 
Christ-like  feeling. 

The  Shepherd  of  Herman.  Translated  into 
English,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  CiiABtKs  H.  Hoolk,  M.A.,  Senior  Student 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Rivingtons. 
It  is  not  long  since  we  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  admirable  translation,  from 
the  Greek  text,  of  the  4  Shepherd  of  Hennas,' 
which  was  published,  together  with  other  writ- 
ings of  the  so-called  Apostolic  Fathers  in  the 
Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library.  The  Greok 
text  of  this  ancient  Christian  allegory  or  ro- 
mance was  found,  together  with  the  epistle  of 
Barnabas,  attached  to  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  of 
tho  New  Testament ;  and  this  may  account  in 
part  for  the  revival  of  interest  among  tho  stu- 
dents of  ecclesiastical  history  in  this  once  po- 
pular but  long-neglected  fragment  of  antiquity. 
Mr.  Hoole  has  executed  his  task  with  great  care 
and  painstaking,  and  has  given  in  his  4  intro- 
duction and  notes '  some  very  valuable  informa- 
tion bearing  on  its  interpretation,  and  on  its  re- 
ception by  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  of  the 
Church.  We  are  brought  by  it  4  into  the  ear- 
liest period  of  Christian  antiquity.'  It  was 
doubtless  quoted  by  Irenieus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Eusebius,  with  a  de- 
creasing respect ;  and  we  can  only  admire  the 
fine  tact  and  good  sense  which  ultimately  led 
the  later  writers  and  ihe  Church  Councils  un- 
equivocally to  exclude  it  from  the  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament  The  question  of  the  author- 
ship is  enveloped  in  great  obscurity,  and  the 
apparently  explicit  statements  are  easily  refu- 
table. It  is  not  even  certain,  but  indeed  very 
doubtful,  whether  the  author  was  an  ecclesias- 
tical officer  of  any  kind.  Tho  supposed  Ebioni- 
tic  tendencies  of  his  doctrine  have  been  main- 
tained strongly  by  Uilgcnfcld,  but  refuted  by 
Dflrncr  and  Donaldson.  We  are  surprised 
that  in  virtue  of  the  non-appearance  in  Latin 
translations  of  the  main  passage  on  which  this 
charge  rests,  Mr.  Hoole  has  thought  fit  to  omit 
it  Dr.  Donaldson  shows  at  length  that  there 
is  4  nothing  in  the  teaching  of  Her  mas  with  re- 
gard to  God,  Christ,  the  Church,  or  tho  work 
of  salvation,  which  is  contrary  to  the  truths  or 
.  spirit  of  Christianity.'  It  is  interesting  also  to 
observe  from  various  passages,  that  Hernias 
identified  the  office  of  bishop  and  presbyter, 
and  makes  no  reference  to  the  Eucharist 

Ante-Ntfene  Chrittwn  Library.  Vols  XVII. 
and  XVIII.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  Roberts, 
D.D.,  and  James  Donaldson,  LL.D.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  k  T.  Clark  . 

These  two  volumes  are  extremely  valuable; 
one  is  the  third  and  last  volume  of  Tertullian, 
and  the  other  contains  4  The  Clementine  Homi;- 
lies  '  and  4  The  Apostolical  Constitutions.'  The 
Homilies  are  a  translation  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Smith,  D.D.,  by  Peter  Peterson,  M.A.,  and  Dr. 
James  Donaldson,  and  the  4  Constitutions'  have 
been  carefully  revised  from  Whiston's  transla- 
I  tion..  H  Bunsen's  theory  be  correct,  that  they 
[  take  ue  into  the  end  of  the  second  century  or 
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beginning  of  the  third,  and  can  be  almost  con- 
clusively shown  to  be  the  work  of  one  to  whom 
the  interpolations  of  the  Ignatian  literature 
were  familiarly  known,  we  obtain  a  valuable 
additional  test  of  the  quality  of  second  century 
literature,  and  another  assurance  that  the  Gos- 
pel of  John  must  have  preceded  them  by  more 
than  a  generation.  It  is  not  merely  the  abun- 
dant quotation  from  the  fourth  Gospel,  but  the 
profound  difference  of  tone  between  these  do- 
cument*, that  is  so  remarkable.  If  this  is  the 
second  century  theology  and  ecclesiasticism, 
how  comes  it  that  an  author  living  in  that  cen- 
tury could  rise  such  an  untold  height  above 
them  and  omit  what  unfortunately  had  become 
the  chief  features  of  his  time  ?  Krabbe,  in  his 
elaborate  work  on  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
concludes  that  the  eighth  book  could  not  have 
been  written  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  or 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  Bunsen  thinks 
that  the  law  of  interpolation  may  account  for 
the  several  references  to  later  customs  and 
offices  which  are  to  be  found  there.  At  all 
events,  throughout  the  earlier  books,  we  hear 
nothing  or  next  to  nothing  of  the  sacerdotal 
order,  and  no  other  officer  is  mentioned  inter- 
mediate to  bishop  or  deacon.  In  the  eighth 
book  wo  have  full-blown  sacerdotalism  and 
episcopacy,  and  the  several  apostles  are  made 
responsible  for  all  the  innovations.  We  owe  a 
great  debt  of  obligation  to  the,  careful  editors 
of  these  translations  now  approaching  their 
term.  The  admirable  indices  of  all  kinds 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  work  thus 
accomplished. 

The  Miracles  of  Ovr  Lord.    By  George  Mac 

Donald.  Straham  and  Co. 
Mr.  Mac  Donald  is  well  known  in  tho  circles 
of  the  Church,  for  the  ministry  of  which  he 
was  educated,  as  a  preacher  of  remarkablo 
freshness  and  power.  Whatever  judgment 
may  be  passed  upon  some  points  of  his  theo- 
logy, there  are  few  living  men  whose  words  are 
fuller  of  high  religious  inspiration,  and  indicate 
a  more  reverent  and  intense  love  for  the  Lord 
Jesus.  This  is  his  distinctive  claim  as  a  re- 
ligious teacher.  Ho  disregards  the  conven- 
tionalities of  sermon-structure,  and  of  sermon- 
speech,  and  brings  to  bear  upon  his  themes  the 
fresh  thought  of  a  man  of  genius,  and  the 
penetrating  spiritual  insight  of  a  man  of  fervent 
piety.  Whether  any  of  these  papers  have 
been  preached  as  sermons  we  do  not  know  ; 
thousands  of  readers  have  become  acquainted 
with  them  in  the  pages  of  the  Sunday  Magazine, 
to  which  they  were  contributed.  Mr.  Mac 
Donald  has  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
miraculous ;  nay,  he  justly  says  that  if  the 
Supreme  Being  '  be  a  God  worthy  of  being  God, 
yea  (his  metaphysics  even  may  show  the 
seeker),  if  He  is  a  God  capable  of  being  God, 
He  will  speak  the  clearest,  grandest  word  of 
guidance  which  He  can  utter  intelligible  to  His 
creatures.'  'The  miracles  are  mightier  far 
than  any  goings  on  of  nature,  as  beheld  by 
common  eyes,  dissociating  them  from  a  living 
will  ;  but  the  miracles  are  suroly  less  than 
those  mighty  goings  on  of  nature  with  God, 
beheld  at  their  heart    In  the  name  of  Him 


who  delighted  to  say,  **  My  Father  is  greater 
than  I,"  I  will  say  that  His  miracles  in  bread 
and  in  wine  were  far  less  grand  and  less  beau- 
tiful than  tho  works  of  the  Father  they  repre- 
sented, in  making  the  corn   to  grow  in  the 
valleys,  and  the  grapes  to  drink  the  sunlight 
on  the  hill-sides  of  the  world,  with  all  their 
infinitudes  of  tender  gradation  and  delicate 
mystery  of  birth.'    Whether  we  agree  with 
every  minute  interpretation  or  not,  this  little 
volume,'  precious  as  fine  gold,  is  f  uU  of  penetrat- 
ing spiritual  insight,  of  fine  spiritual  sympathy, 
and  of  suggestions  and  inspirations  greatly 
helpful  to  the  noblest  spiritual  life. 

Saint  Paul :  his  Life,  Labours,  and  EpUtlet.  A 
Narrative  and  an  Argument.      By  Fbui 
Bcnobxer.    Translated  from    the  French. 
Religious  Tract  Society. 
M.  Bungener's  is  one  of  the  numerous  books 
elicited  by  M.  Renan's  assaults  upon  Chris- 
tianty.    Such  have  always  produced  tho  effect 
of  multiplying  defensive  exposition  and  argu- 
ments.   They  are  therefore  not  to  he  regretted; 
their  resultant  good  is  much  greater  than  their 
incidental  cviL    Untenable  positions  are  tested 
and   abandoned,  and  valued    defences  are 
strengthened.    M.  Bungener's  argument  is  the 
narrative.    He  goes  steadily  through  the  in- 
cidents of  the  Apostle's  history,  parryin|  # 
attacks,  and  setting  forth  evidences  and  argu- 
ments as  he  goes.    His  French  brevity  and  his 
religious  earnestness  give  a  great  charm  to  rJw 
volume. 

History  and  Revelation  :  the  Correspondenfi 
jg  of  the  Prediction*  of  the  Apocalypse  with  tht 
marked  Events  of  the  Christian  Era.  By 
James  H.  Bkaund.  Two  vols.  Seele/, 
Jackson,  and  Halliday. 
In  the  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  literally 
everything  depends  upon  a  right  principle  of 
interpretation.  Whether  the  symbolism  of  the 
book  has  its  solution  in  historic  facts  or  in 
spiritual  principles,  determines  everything  that 
a  writer  has  to  say  respecting  it  Into  these 
two  schools  all  interpreters  of  the  Apocalypf6 
may  be  divided.  Of  the  former,  Mr.  Elliott  is 
the  modern  Coryphaeus,  and  he  has  found  in 
Mr.  Braund  a  laborious  disciple.  1  The  Horto 
ApocalypticaV  he  says,  '  will  be  found,  perhaps 
the  nearest  to  perfection  of  its  kind  extant ;' 
and  these  two  volumes  are  devoted  to  a  patient 
working  out  of  historical  coincidences  and  con- 
gruities.  Mr.  Braund  confidently  trusts  that 
tho  proof  from  such  congruity  will  be  so  self- 
evident  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  doubt  But 
clearly  it  must  depend  very  largely  upon  the  his- 
torical knowledge  and  imaginative  ingenuity  of 
the  interpreter,  whether  a  fulfilment  can  be  de- 
monstrated or  not  For  instance,  there  is  much 
more  of  ingenuity  than  of  demonstration  in 
the  fancy  of  Mr.  Elliott  adopted  by  Mr.  Braund, 
that  the  white  horse  of  the  first  seal  is  the  Roman 
Empire,  that  the  rider  is  Nerva,  and  that  the 
bow  in  his  hand  is  tho  symbol  of  his  Cretan 
origin — the  Cretans  being  great  votaries  °* 
Apollo.  It  may  be  so  ?  but  the  mere  statement 
of  it  does  not,  in  virtue  of  its  congruity,  carry 
j  with  it  demonstrative  proof.    It  is  a  more  piece 
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of  ipsa  diritUtn,  which  might  find  a  hundred 
parallels  of  equally  ingenious  suppositions. 
On  what  authority',  again,  does  Mr.  Braund 
affirm  that  the  'seven  horns  of  the  Latnh  sym- 
bol ixe  his  atoning  work,  because  the  blood  of 
the  sin  offering  was  sprinkled  on  the  horns  of  the 
altar,  and  the  seven  eyes,  his  mediatorial  charac- 
ter between  God  and  men'  ?  Horns  are  usually 
the  symbol  of  power,  and  eyes  of  wisdom.  The 
statement  of  Mr.  Braund,  so  far  from  being 
self-evidencing,  provokes  our  incredulity. 

For  ourselves,  wo  hold  to  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation,  as  substantially  adopted 
by  Hcngstcnbcrg,  Godwin,  and  others,  viz., 
tbat  the  rise,  progress,  and  overthrow  of  anti- 
christian  principles — Jewish,  pagan,  infidel, 
worldly  and  ecclesiastical— are  symbolized  in  the 
Apocalypse,  and  that  with  the  development  of 
these,  national  events  have  to  do  in  only  a  very 
subordinate  way.  Then  much' of  the  symbolism 
takes  its  place  as  mere  parabolic  drapery. 
Whether  any  specific  historical  event  find  its 
type  in  an  Apocalyptic  symbol  or  not,  we  cannot 
err  seriously  if  wo  lay  hold  upon  a  great  prin- 
ciple ;  certain  it  is  that  every  antichristian  power 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  had  its  strength 
in  the  domain  of  superstition,  rather  than  in 
mere  historic  incident ;  and  to  be  assured  of  the 
destruction  of  this  is  to  be  assured  of  the  main 
thing.    We  cannot  help  thinking  that  such 
laborious  demonstrations  as  Mr.  Braund' s  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  exercises  of  painful  and 
wasted  ingenuity. 

J/oam,  t he  Man  of  God.  A  Course  of  Lec- 
tures. By  the  late  Janes  Hamilton,  D.D., 
P.L.S.   James  Nisbet 

These  lectures  have  been  selected  for  sepa- 
rate publication  from  Dr.  Hamilton's  MSS. 
They  nave  all  the  fascinating  characteristics  of 
his  pen — graceful  description,  imaginative 
reconstruction,  unconventional,  and  often  very 
ingenious,  sometimes  learned,  disquisition,  with 
the  light,  graceful  touch  of  poetic  style  and 
delicate  fancy  which  ally  all  his  productions 
with  general  rather  than  with  sermon  litera- 
ture. As  sermons  they  seem  to  us  to  want 
point  and  cogency :  they  read  rather  like  chap- 
ters of  a  book;  but  it  is  a  sufficient  com- 
mendation to  say  they  are  James  Hamilton's. 

Mrmorit*  of  Patmos ;  or,  torn*  of  the  Great 
Word*  and  Virions  of  the  Apocaiyptf. 
By  J.  K  MAcncrr,  D.D.    James  Nisbet  and 

Co. 

I>r.  Macduff  disavows  all  pretensions  to  be 
a  hicrophant  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. We  arc  left  to  gather  incidentally  that 
he  himself  inclines  to  what  may  bo  called  the 
spiritualistic  as  distinguished  from  the  histo- 
ric school  of  interpreters.  His  object  in  this 
volume,  however,  is  to  present  those  ^mani- 
fold isolated  passages  of  transcendent  gran- 
deur, beauty,  and  comfort. .  . .  which  can  be 
see  by  the  naked  eye,  without  the  aid  of  the 
prophetic  lens  or  telescope.'  His  selections 
are  made  chiefly  from  the  opening  and  closing 
chapters.  Dr.  MacdufTs  manner  of  discours- 
ing is  too  well  known  to  need  characterizing ; 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  in  these  glorious 


manifestations  of  the  exalted  Christ,  he  has, 
with  due  regard  to  exegesis,  indulged,  wisely 
and  profitably,  in  the  unction  of  description 
and  application  which  have  made  his  books  so 
popular.  No  man  may  discourse  of  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth  without  palpable 
shortcoming,  but  he  has  given  to  devout 
readers  a  wise  and  edifying  book. 

Hourt  of  Christian  Devotion.  Translated 
from  tho  German  of  A.  Tholuck,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Halle.  By  Robbbt  Mewziks,  D.D.  Black- 
wood and  Sons. 

This  excellent  manual  of  devotional  thought, 
the  work  of  one  of  the  greatest  Biblical 
scholars  that  Germany  has  produced,  has  pass- 
ed through  many  editions,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  several  different  languages  with  more 
or  less  of  abridgment  Dr.  Menzios  has 
accomplished  the  difficult  task  not  only  of 
translating  the  prose  meditations,  but  the  nu- 
merous poetical  effusions  that  enrich  and  per- 
vade the  volume.  Sovonty-six  brief  medita- 
tions on  personal,  experimental,  and  practical 
religion,  are  of  course  very  varied  in  their 
character.  Thus  one  of  them  is  a  running 
comment  of  oxtreme  beauty  on  Psalm  xxiii., 
followed  by  a  poetical  rendering  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Psalm,  which,  oven  in  Dr.  Menzies' 
translation,  is  of  a  high  order,  as  thus— 

'  I  strayed  a  wild  tumultuous  road  along, 

My  mind  not  less  tumultuous  than  tho 
way  ;'— 

And  a  few  verses  later  on — 

'  Bich  is  the  banquet  both  for  heart  and  eye, 

As  varying  still  their  hues  by  night  and  day, 
A  world  of  flowers,  like  sparkling  jewelry, 
Their  opening  loveliness  around  display. 

'  When  shines  the  sun  aloft  without  a  cloud, 

His  smilo  evokes  a  pomp  of  colour  bright ; 
Or  if  in  gloom  his  radiant  face  he  shroud, 
Sweet  violets  shod  their  perfume  tliro'  the 
night' 

We  are  tempted  somewhat  profanely  to  ask, 
however,  whether  the  perfume  of  the  violet 
quite  carries  out  the  idea  of  flowery  beauty  as 
a  banquet  for  tho  eye  through  the  night  ?  To 
many  of  these  meditations  four  or  five  great  texts 
are  prefixed,  and  the  reader  feels  that  the  gen- 
tle pressure  of  a  powerful  hand  has  crushed 
these  sacred  fruits,  and  handed  him  the  fragrant 
wine  of  the  kingdom  in  a  golden  goblet  Tho 
writer  seems  to  blend  his  own  spiritual  history 
with  his  exposition  in  such  a  way  as  to  aid 
tho  reader  to  mako  such  experience  his  own. 
Reading  between  the  lines  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceivo  the  philosophic  dissertant,:  the  accom- 

Elished  Biblical  scholar,  tho  learned  theologian, 
ut  all  is  subdued  to  the  language  of  simple, 
earnest  piety  and  profound  devotion.  Some 
of  the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  are  made  more  comprehensible  when  thus 
brought  into  the  light  and  glory  of  tho  Most 
Holy  Place.  We  note  particularly  the  medita- 
tions on  *  Drawing  nigh  to  God,'  and  on  4  By 
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grace  made  free  from  sin.'  Thus,  'If  peace 
have  departed  from  thy  heart,  huild  upon 
the  vacant  spot  a  penitential  altar,  and  pence 
will  again  return,  for  the  Lord  Himself  will 
place  upon  it  the  atoning  sacrifice.  Can  any 
suppose  that  a  servant  who  has  transgressed 
his  Lord's  will,  and  then  with  anxiety  in  his 
heart  sets  about  amending  his  ways,  is  as  well 
qualified  to  do  good  works  as  the  child  who 
has  wept  repentant  tears  upon  his  Father's 
bosom,  and  has  had  his  faults  forgiven  P  Oh, 
no;  the  future  cannot  be  made  better  until 
the  evil  be  made  good.'  The  abundance  and 
variety  of  the  material  furnished  in  this  vol- 
ume for  quiet  pondering  render  further  char- 
acterization difficult  We  are  thankful  for  the 
introduction  of  this  wise,  thoughtful,  helpful 
book  in  this  dark,  Bad  season. 

• 

The  Holy  Bible,  according  to  the  Authorized 
Version,  arranged  in  Paragraph*  and  Sec- 
tions; with  Emendation*  of  the  Text,  also 
with  Maps,  Chronological  Tables,  Ac.  The 
New  Testament    Religious  Tract  Society. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  amend  the  authorized 
verson  without  proceeding  to  a  thorough  revi- 
sion which  again  would  necessitate  a  revision 
of  the  textu*  receptm  of  the  Greek.  There 
is  no  intelligible  principle  to  guide  an  editor 
in  pursuing  a  middle  course.  Dr.  Jacob  has 
improved  the  renderings  in  the  more  important 
instance*  in  which  the  labours  of  later  critics 
have  shown  that  the  translators  to  whom  we 
owe  our  justly  venerated  English  version  were 
in  fault  We  are  too  thankful  to  have  errors 
removed  in  any  degree  to  demur.  The  truth 
is,  that  a  false  superstition  for  the  authorized 
version,  like  all  false  things,  is  permitted  to 

*  I,      ■   ■      mm     n      ■  ■    f  A  ■■  ■    ■      «fc  M    ||     ■■     |^   mWM    ■    mm.     A  A  *  -  *    mm         A   th     »  |     1  .    m»—  .  m,  ,     rt  I    I  _  J 

suppress  true  reverence  lor  tne  LMvine  woru 
as  God  gave  it  It  will  soon  cease  to  be  a 
question  of  the  excellencies  or  defects  of  the 
authorized  version,  and  will  become  the  im- 
perative duty  of  all  who  reverence  that  which 
is  the  truest  and  most  perfect  record  of  revela- 
tion, to  protest  against  its  usurpation  of  a 
reverence  due  only  to  the  original  text  An- 
other bondage  from  which  the  editors  of  this 
admirable  edition  are  helping  to  deliver  us  is 
that  of  chapters.  The  arrangemont  of  the 
text  in  paragraphs  according  to  the  senso,  and 
its  division  into  sections  corresponding  there- 
to, is  a  much  greater  service  in  interpretation 
than  many  might  suppose.  This  beautiful, 
clearly  printed,  and  carefully  edited  volume  de- 
serves very  high  praise. 

Ulght  unto  Night.  A  Selection  of  Bible 
Scenes.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Marcu,  D.D. 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Certain  well-known  night-scones  of  Scripture 
are  here  sketched  with  a  vividness  and  graphic 
force  which  make  us  spectators  of  the  varied 
incidents,  while  the  lessons  that  are  drawn 
from  them  of  warning,  of  hope,  or  of  duty, 
are  brought  home  to  the  heart  and 
with  tenderness  and  power. 


Bible  Lessom.   By  the  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Abbott, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London 


At  Christmas  time  all  pleasant  '.things 
abound — from  turkoys  to  pantomimes,  ff1"" 
oysters  to  gift  books,  from  staid  family  p^01!' 
ingg  to  snapdragon  and  hunt  the  slipper;  all 
domestic  and  social  charities  are  in  hi#hc>t 
exercise,  as  if  the  carol  of  the  angel,  and  the 
blessed  advent  of  the  Holy  child  inspire'!  all 
forms  of  brightest  joy  and  most  Jor?¥ 
thought   Not  least  among  the  blessings  wto* 


School.  Part  II.,  New  Testament  Macmfl- 
lan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  very  opportunely  published 
the  substance  of  the  Bible  lessons  which  be 
gives  to  his  fifth  and  sixth  forms,  thereby  de- 
monstrating how  practicable  it  is  to  give  to 
pupils  the  very  highest    form  of  religion* 
teaching,  without  any  ecclesiastical  or  even  dog- 
matic sectarianism.    He  must  be  a  fanatical 
theorist  indeed  who  can  take  exception  to  the 
contents  of  this  volume  ;  and  yet  pupils  re- 
ceiving them  would  be  possessed  of  all  that  the 
most  exigeant  need  care  for  in  religious  teach- 
ing.   It  is  not  every  teacher  who  can  inculcate 
religious  truth  with  such  penetrating  wisdom 
and  catholic  breadth  of  sympathy  as  chanr 
terize  Mr.  Abbott;  but  it  is  almost  certain 
that,  practically,  he  must  be  an  ingenious  fans- 
tic  indeed,  wlicywith  the  Bible  alone  in  his 
hand,  can  do  mnch  in  sectarian  teaching;  at 
any  rate  if  he  do,  he  will  do  it  wilfully,  and  ■ 
the  remedy  will  neither  be  far  to  seek,  dot 
slow  of  application.    Mr.  Abbott  has  done 
good  practical  service— over  and  above  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  his  book,  which  is  great— by 
this  timely  publication. 

The  Pulpit  Analyst,   Vol.  V.     Hodder  and 
S  tough  ton. 

The  'Analyst'  has  completed  tho  fifth  yetr 
of  its  existence,  and  has,  we  think,  continued 
to  grow  from  the  beginning.     Tho  present 
volume  is  a  rich  and  valuable  ono.    A  course 
of   sermons    by  Alford  *  On    the  Parable 
of  the  Ten  Virgins,'  a  very  valuable  scries  0/ 
discourses  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown  '  On  Mis- 
read Passages  of  Scripture,'  a  miscellaneous 
scries  of  fresh  and  vigorous  sketches  by  Mr. 
Watson  Smith,  and  a  short  series  by  the  Edi- 
tor on  the  life  of  Jacob,  constitute  a  homile- 
tical  department  of  unusual  excellence.  Dr- 
Parker's  odd  concatenation  of  wise,  clever,  and 
incongruous  advices  to  a  young  preacher,  ol 
which  we  have  spoken  elsewhere,  run  threupii 
the  volume  under  the  title  '  Ad  Clerum.'  Mr. 
Godwin  contributes  two  or  three  able  dis- 
courses on  '  Proving  Knowledge,'  and  a  new 
translation,  with  notes,  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.    The   'Analyst'    again  changes 
hands.    It  comes  with  the  new  year  under  the 
editorial  control  of  Mr.  Paxton   Hood.  « 
enlarges  its  dimensions,  and  changes  its  name 
to  'The  Preacher's  Lantern.' 
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Christinas  pours  from  hor  cornucopia  are  her 
gift-books.    If  we  welcome  with  satisfaction 
tho  higher  works  of   art  which  Christmas 
brings,  »od  which,  ministering  to  the  sense  of 
the   beautiful,  derate  and  reflae  tho  entire 
man,  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  aesthe- 
tical,  we  welcome  still  more  heartily  the  atllii- 
ent  Christmas  supply  of  books  which  more 
especially  address  themselves  to  the  young. 
Aristic  excellence,  romantic  adventure,  fairy 
imagination,  natural  phenomena,  the  wonders 
of  travel  and  of  science,  creations  of  fiction 
and  fancies  of  poetry,  are  all  brought  under 
requisition — and  their  very  highest  products 
consecrated  to  the  nurture  of  youthful  imagi- 
nation and  fancy,  mind  and  heart    This  is 
one  of  our  distinctive  glories,  and,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  a  mark  of  distinctive  wisdom, 
that  our  literature  for  the  young  is  so  rich  in 
quality  and  so  affluent  in  quantity.    Few  na- 
tions possess  a  juvenile  literature — France  has 
no  children's  books  ;  neither  has  Spain,  nor 
Italy.    Even  our  American  cousins  have  a 
very  meagre  native  supply.    Only  Germuny 
can  make  any  pretence  to  a  comparison  with 
us.    Month  by  month  books  for  the  young 
axe  produced,  and  at  Christmas-tide  they  are 
poured  forth  in  bewildering  profusion;  pub- 
lishers of  gravest  repute  lay  themselves  out 
for  them  ;  the  staidest  literary  journals  review 
them.    We  have  come  to  understand  that  no 
service  to  a  people  can  bo  greater  or  more 
momentous  than  to  supply  a  pure,  bright, 
merry-hearted  literature  for  the  young,  which 
shall  wisely  minister  to  their  imaginations,  and 
in  pleasant  ways  sow  the  seeds  of  good  things 
in  their  hearts.    Happy  are  the  children  of 
these  days  compared  with  those  of  the  days  of 
4  Goody  Two  Shoes '  and  4  Sandford  and  Mor- 
ton.'   What  a  small  British-Museum-library 
a  child  of  twelve  would  possess  who  should 
have,  from  its  birth,  acquired  and  retained  the 
hundreds  of  juvenile  publications  of  each  year  ; 
and  what  is  more,  how  intelligent  b*  it  had 
imbibed  all  their  instructions,  now  good  if  it 
had  embodied  all  their  lessons.    Tales  of  fai- 
ries and  genii  abound,  as  is  fitting  and  wise ; 
but  it  is  no  less  a  national  blessing  that  our 
juvenile  literature  ,is  so  wholesome.    We  can 
speak  only  of  a  very  few  of  tho  books  which, 
in  every  variety  of  form  and  character,  seek  to 
brighten  the  nursery  and  tho  fire-side. 

In  the  very  foromost  rank,  whether  in  respect 
of  artistic  attractiveness  or  of  literary  excel- 
lency, we  must  place  the  dainty  publications  of 
Messrs.  Nelson.  In  the  Eastern  Seat;  or.  The 
Region*  of  tlte  Bird  of  Paradise.  A  Tale  for 
Bo  vs.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kimgstox.  In  the  Wild* 
of  Africa.  A  Tale  for  Boys.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kwo- 
STOK.  Two  books  of  imaginative  travel,  in  the 
style  that  Mr.  Kingston  has  made  his  own,  full 
of  descriptive  information  carefully  compiled, 
and  of  adventurous  incidents  well  imagined. 
Mr.  Kingston  wraps  the  pill  of  useful  informa- 
tion in  the  jam  of  romantic  adventure  so  deftly 
that  young  patients  will  scarcely  be  conscious 
of  the  physic? — only  of  the  gratification  of  their 
intellectual  palate.  In  the  first  of  those  works 
Mr.  Kingston  carries  his  young  friends  to  fresh 
•  and  pastures  new,  and  opens  out  to  them 


the  tropical  wonders  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
Walter  Ileathficld,  the  hero  of  these  adventure?, 
is  a  fatherless  boy,  who,  with  his  sister,  are 
taken  to  the  East  by  Captain  Davenport  The 
voyage  is,  of  course,  full  of  adventure  and  peril, 
and  all  the  phenomena  of  Eastern  seas  and  skies 
are  observed.  Singapore  and  Nagasaki  open  to 
the  young  travellers  tho  worlds  of  China  and 
Japan.  Walter,  with  a  companion,  is  washed 
overboard  in  a  typhoon,  and,  bf  course,  is  cast 
upon  a  desolate  island  ;  after  hair-breadth  es- 
capes he  returns  to  England,  as  the  heir  and 
successor  of  his  relative,  Lord  Heathcrlcy ;  the 
personal  story  being  cleverly  interwoven  with 
the  useful  knowledge.  In  the  second  book 
named,  Andrew  Crawford  is  sent  to  sea,  in 
consequence  of  tho  mercantile  reverses  of  his 
father,  with  a  due  charge  of  good  advice  from 
the  latter.  The  captain  dies,  and  the  ignorant 
mate  permits  the  ship  to  bo  stranded  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  A  slaver  picks  up  Andrew, 
and  part  of  tho  crew  getting  on  shore,  they  re- 
solve to  journey  inland  to  the  Crystal  Moun- 
tains, through  the  gorilla  district,  tho  wonders 
of  which  are  described.  On  the  river,  among 
the  mountains,  through  the  wilderness,  they 
wander,  until  all  the  marvels  of  Central  Africa 
are  described.  These  two  books  will  be  prime 
favourites  with  boys.  They  are  worthy  of 
Mayne  Reid. —  The  Sea  and  its  Wonders.  By 
Mart  and  Elizabeth  Kirbt.  This  is  a  com- 
panion volume  to  '  The  World  at  Home,'  pub- 
lished last  year,  of  which  it  is  in  every  way  a 
worthy  successor.  Both  books  arc  beautifully 
got  up  as  to  paper,  type,  and  binding,  and  are 
most  profusely  illustrated  with  steel  engravings. 
The  wonders  of  the  sea  itself,  and  of  its  produc- 
tions, are  described  in  a  clear  and  simple  style, 
end  in  short  chapters,  with  paragraphs  and 
words  equally  short,  so  that  the  book  has  a  most 
inviting  look  to  even  an  inexperienced  reader. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  interesting 
as  well  as  instructive  book  for  children  from 
seven  to  fourteen,  while  to  many  beyond  that 
age,  its  facts  will  be  new  and  interesting. — The 
Fall  of  Jerusalem  and  Roman  Conquest  of 
Judea.  A  condensed  account  of  the  4  Fall  of 
the  Sacred  City,'  and  a  summary  of  tho  events 
that  led  to  it ;  followed  by  a  vivid  narrative  of 
the  final  subjugation  of  Judea.  The  last  chap- 
ter gives  us  the  characters  which  Dean  Milman 
introduces  in  the  4  Fail  of  Jerusalem,'  and  quo- 
tations from  it  It  is  an  interesting  and  valua- 
ble little  book,  well  furnished  with  engravings. 
— Lighthouses  and  Lightship:  By  W.  U.  Da- 
tkrpobt  Ad  Aits.  A  very  complete  and  readable 
account  of  the  ancient  Pharos  and  of  our  mo- 
dern lighthouses,  with  their  principles  of  con- 
struction :  together  with  a  correct  list  of  those 
that  guard  the  dangerous  coasts  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  A  chapter  is  given  to  French 
lighthouses,  and  to  the  manner  of  life  of  those 
who  spend  their  days  in  tending  these  safe- 
guards for  our  sailors.  As  a  book  of  reference 
it  will  be  very  useful,  but  it  will  repay  a  care- 
ful reading  before  being  consigned  to  tho  refe- 
rence shelf.  The  illustrations,  over  sixty  in 
number,  give  life  and  interest  to  the  little 
volume,  which  is  intended  for  no  especial  class 
of  readers,  but  for  both  young  and  old  who 
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care  for  the  wolf  are  of  humanity. — Cyril 
Ashley.    A  Tale.    By  A.L.O.E.    Another  of 
A.L.O.E.'s  instructive  stories  for  young  people, 
which  the  authoress,  in  a  touching  preface, 
'  thinks  will  be  the  last  time  she  may  be  per- 
mitted to  bring  her  pitcher  from  the  well-spring 
in  which  she  has  so  often  dipped  it*  Cyril 
Ashley  is  a  young  man  of  singular  prudence 
and  goodness,  who  has  thrust  upon  him  by 
stern  duty  the  reformation  of  a  weak,  selfish 
step-father,  and  a  number  of  unruly  half- 
brothers  and  sisters.    The  history  of  Jonah  is 
the  stimulus  and  deeply  pondered  lesson  which 
gives  him  the  resolution  to  carry  that  trying 
task   to   a  satisfactory  issue. — Birds  and 
Flowers.     By  Mary  Howrrr.    A  volume  of 
verses  on  birds  and  flowers,  enlarging  the  lat- 
ter term,  that  is,  so  as  to  include  orchard  and 
forest  trees  ;  written  on  that  high  level  of  ex- 
cellence which  makes  Mrs.  Howitt's  poetry  so 
pleasant  and  readable,  although  there  are  not 
many  pieces  of  it  that  abide  in  the  memory,  or 
will  take  their  place  in  our  permanent  poetical 
literature.    The  illustrations  by  M.  Giacomelli, 
the  Fronch  artist  who  illustrated  1  the  Bird '  of 
M.  Michelct,  are  very  beautiful.     They  are  all 
vignettes,  or  initial  letters,  or  chapter  headings, 
but  they  are  done  with  great  artistic  skill  and 
delicacy.  Altogether  this  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  smaller  Christmas  books.  Graceful  song 
and  artistic  picture  together  will  charm  young 
readers,  and  supply  a  very  choice  gift-book  for 
them.— The  Spanish  Brothers.    A  Tale  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century.    By  the  Author  of  *The 
Dark  Year  of  Dundee,'  Ac.    The  author  of  the 
series,  of  which  this  is  one  volume,  has  much 
of  the  careful  skill  and  fascination  of  the  author 
of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  series  Many  suspected 
her  first  work  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  latter. 
The  4  Spanish  Brothers '  contains  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition,  and  of 
tho  heroism  with  which  many  of  the  early 
Protestants  in  Spain  endured  its  inflictions — 
lifo-long  incarcerations,  and  auto-da-fe's,  at 
which  men,  and  even  women  of  gentle  birth 
were  burned  to  death  before  crowds  of  exulting 
spectators.    Such  things  are  strange  to  read  of 
in  these  our  '  soft  times,'  but  there  is  abundant 
evidence  to  prove  that  both  the  cruelty  and  the 
heroism  in  their  extremest  forms  wore  real 
facts.    The  fictitious  part  of  the  book  is  a  story 
(interesting,  but  rather  too  long)  of  two  brothers 
devoted  to  each  other,  and  to  the  idea  of  a  father 
whom  they  had  never  seen,  until  one  of  them 
comes  accidentally  to  share  his  prison.  The  two 
then  remain  together  till  the  death  of  the  father 
and  the  martyrdom  of  the  son. — The  Story  of 
our  Doll.    By  Mrs.  George  Ccpplbs.  The 
adventures  of  little  Maggie's  foundling  doll  will 
appeal  very  successfully  to  the  make-believe 
imagination  of  little  children,  and  greatly  de- 
light them.—  Wonders  of  the  Plant  World; 
or,  Curiosities  of   Vegetable  Life. — Useful 
Plants.    Plants  adapted  for  the  Food  of  Man, 
Described  and  Illustrated.  — Walter  in  the 
Woods  ;  or,  Trees  and  Common  Objects  of  the 
Forest  Described  and  Illustrated.    Three  little 
books  designed  to  give  young  people  popular 
botanical  knowledge.     The  first  is  the  more 
scientific  in  form.   The  last  two  have  recourse 


to  that  kind  of  conversational  incident  and 
illustration  which  children  will  listen  to  for 
hours.  All  three  may  bo  commended. — Pic- 
tures and  Stories  of  JSTatural  History.  A 
series  of  short  sketches  of  different  animals, 
with  very  effective  coloured  plates  of  each  ani- 
mal described.    Admirable  for  juveniles. 

Foremost  and  best  among  Messrs.  Hodder  t 
Stoughton's  juvenile  books  comes  Old  Merry' t 
Annual,  the  prince  of  its  class,  as  Aunt  Judy's 
volume  is  the  princess.     Brilliant  in  crimson 
and  gold,  and  chubby  in  form  like  a  winter 
apple,  Old  Merry  comes    forth   to  brighten 
Christmas  firesides,  as  cheery,  wise,  whole- 
some, and  quaint  as  ever.     Among  the  annuals 
we  like  it  the  best    Stories,  gossipy  chats  dt 
omnibus,  puzsles,  useful    information  about 
most  things  that  interest  boys,  and  didactic 
papers,  make  up  a  miscellany  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe,  and  difficult  to  overpraise. 
M.  D.  Liefde's  story  is  the  vale  of  an  able  man, 
a  great  favourite  with  young  people.    It  w 
chiefly  a  posthumous  publication. — Madeleinft 
Trial,  and  other  Stories.    From  the  French  of 
Madame  dr  Pressekse.    A  group  of  simple 
stories  illustrative  of  the  law  of  love.  The 
translator  has  made  them  so  English  in  tone  as 
well  as  in  style  that  the  flavour  of  the  original 
is  well-nigh  exhaled. —  Walter's  Escape;  or, 
The  Capture  of  Breda.    By  J.  B.  Db  Liktml  { 
A  spirited  account  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able exploits  in  the  heroic  struggles  of  the 
Dutch  to  secure  their  liberty.    It  is  written 
with  the  author's  wonted  vigour. —  Model  Wo- 
men.   By  William  Anderson.    This  voluro* 
gives  us  slight  sketches  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Wesleys,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Amelia  Sievcking, 
Felicia  Hemans,  Hannah  More,  Elizabeth  1iro*v- 
ing,  Caroline  HerscheL,  Selina  Countess  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  a  few  others  whom  the  author  con- 
ceives to  have  been  respectively  '  model  women, 
either  in  domestic  life,  philanthropic  effort  lite- 
rary achievement,  scientific  research,  or  Chris- 
tian consecration.    There  is  not  much  P0*cr 
or  point  in  the  characterization  of  these  distin- 
guished women,  but  tho  brief  memorials  of 
some  of  thorn  are  interesting,  and  may  help  to 
raise  the  idea  of  women's  work. 

Messrs.  Griffith  and  Farran  sustain  the  repu- 
tation of  the  house  that  became  famous  by  the 
publication  of  *  Goody  Two  Shoes.'  They  have 
an  admirable  staff  of  writers  for  young  people, 
and  the  works  they  produce  are  of  a  highly  in- 
teresting and  instructive  character.    One  of 
the  best  this  year  is  Household  Stories  fro** 
the  Land  of  ffofcr  ;  or,  Popular  Myths  of 
Tirol.    By  the  Author  of  '  PatrafJas ;  or,  Span- 
ish Stories.'    Between  twenty  and  thirty  ^ 
ries  of  myth  and  magic  of  tho  old-fas hioned 
sort,  embodying  tho  wild  legends  that  hang 
about  the  valleys  of  the  Tyrol  (the  writer  pe- 
dantically spells  it  Tirol),  and  have  haunted 
them  for  a  thousand  years.    The  Norgs,  or 
little  men,  are  the  chief  heroes,  a  kina  of 
southern  Trolls,  or  dwarfs  of  the  Black  Forest 
It  is  a  class  of  myths  less  known  than  those  of 
Scandinavia,  but  having  many  of  their  weird 
characteristics.    The  most  popular  are  4  Nick« 
of  the  Mine,'  tho  little  man  of  the  mounte"1 
who  dug  riches  for  the  covetous,  selfish  Aen- 
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nerl ;  and  tbo  *  Rose  Garden  of  King  Sweyn,' 
made  by  the  Norg  king  for  his  mortal  bride, 
whom,  however,  after  a  fierce  combat,  he  had 
to  surrender  to  Theodoric  the  Visigoth.  Many 
of  the  stories  are  legendary  embodiments  of 
the  struggle  between  Christianity  and  Pagan- 
ism. Since  Dr.  Dasent's  'Norse  Tales,'  a 
more  important  and  interesting  collection  of 
legends  has  not  appeared. — Tales  of  the  Sara- 
cent.  By  Barbara  Hctton.  These  tales  are 
history,  not  fiction,  treating  first  of  Mohammed 
as  prophet  and  as  conqueror,  and  then  of  the 
line  of  Caliphs  by  whom  he  was  followed. 
The  book  is  written  in  a  clear  and  lively  style, 
and  to  intelligent  readers  will  prove  both  en- 
tertaining  and  instructive. — Sunny  Day*  ;  or, 
A  Month  at  the  Qreat  Stove.  The  Great 
Stowe  is  a  farmhouse  in  the  country,  at  which 
a  family  of  little  town-folk  spent  a  month. 
We  are  told  all  that  they  saw  and  did,  and  a 
right  merry  party  they  were ;  none  the  less  so 
for  the  wise  discipline  and  sententious  wisdom 
and  clever  stories  of  Aunt  Commie.  'Aunt 
Gommie  is  like  a  spider;  she  goes  on  spin, 
spin,  spin,  and  she  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a 
web.' 

Sampson  Low  k  Co.  have  re-published  a 
charming  American  Story,  Little  Women  ;  or, 
Meg^  Jo,  Beth,  and  Amy.  By  Louisa  M.  Al- 
cott.  Whether  Miss  Alcott  is  the  most  popu- 
lar of  American  writers  for  young  people  we 
do  not  know  ;  but  beyond  all  question,  4  Little 
Women '  is  just  now  the  most  popular  Ameri- 
can juvenile  fiction.  You  see  it  upon  every 
American  book-stall,  and  find  it  in  almost 
every  American  home.  It  is  having  a  greater 
run  than  any  recent  fiction  ;  and  it  is  really  a 
very  charming  story.  The  'Little  Women' 
4  arc  the  four  children  of  Mr.  March,  an  Ameri- 
can pastor,  away  South  at  the  war.  Their  char- 
acters are  delineated,  and  their  history,  from  ear- 
ly girlhood  to  motherhood,  traced  with  a  con- 
summate cleverness.  Miss  Alcott  has  not,  per- 
haps, so  delicate  a  touch  as  the  author  of  the 
4  Gayworthy's,'  nor  so  graphic  a  power  as 
Mrs.  Beechcr  Stowe ;  but  she  has  delicacy,  de- 
scriptive power,  and  force  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
One  of  the  most  promising  characteristics  of 
American  fiction  is  its  individuality.  There  is 
a  marked  family  likeness  among  the  fictions  by 
female  writers,  which  during  the  last  few  years 
have  obtained  such  popularity  among  ourselves. 
They  arc  redolent  of  American  character  and 
life,  especially  of  New  England  life,  and  have 
also  an  intellectual  cast  of  their  own — a  kind 
of  household  idealism,  quaintness,  and  piety, 
not  easy  to  describe,  but  unmistakably  to  be 
recognised.  We  predict  for  'Little  Women' 
a  popularity  greater  than  that  of  the  4  Wide, 
Wide  World,'  'The  Gayworthy's,'  or  'Faith 
Gartney's  Childhood.'  We  are  not  sure  that 
our  American  cousins  do  not,  in  this  depart- 
ment of  literature,  far  excel  any  writer  that  we 
can  boast  There  are  two  or  three  other  books 
of  Miss  Alcott's  ('The  Old-Fashioned  Girl,'  for 
instance)  with  which  we  should  like  English 
children  to  be  acquainted,  although  they  are 
not  quite  equal  to  '  Little  Women.' 

Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy  send  The  Broumies, 
and  other  Tale*.  By  Juliana  Horatio  Ewikg. 


Beautiful  stories,  charmingly  told,  with  capital 
illustrations  by  our  old  friend  George  Cruik- 
shank. — Aunt  Judy1 8  Christmas  Volume  for 
Young  People  contains  a  wealth  of  instruction 
and  amusement,  which  we  have  neither  time 
nor  space  to  describe.  Our  young  readers 
should  get  it,  and  judge  for  themselves,  and 
we  assure  them  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 
—  Waif*  and  Strays  of  Natural  Uuntory.  By 
Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty.  An  elementary  book  of 
instruction,  concerning  corals  and  coral  islands, 
the  Beaver,  sponges,  zoophytes,  microscopic 
objects,  Ac,  conveyed  in  Mrs.  Gatty's  charm- 
ing way.  Nothing  lends  itself  more  easily  to 
romance  than  natural  phenomena,  and  Mrs. 
Gatty's  readers  need  not  to  be  told  how  magi- 
cal Aunt  Judy's  pen  is. — Parables  from  Na- 
ture. Fifth  Series.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty. 
Eight  more  of  Mrs.  Gatty's  popular  parables, 
about  4 Consequences,'  'Ghosts,'  'Unopened 
Parcels,'  4  Sec-Saw,'  Ac.  The  one  on  '  Unopen- 
ed Parcels '  is  the  longest  and  the  best — De- 
borah's Drawer.  By  Eleanor  Grace  O'Reilly. 
The  author  of  '  Daisy's  Companions '  cannot  fail 
of  an  eager  welcome  from  the  readers  of  that 
charming  little  volume.  Here  is  a  companion 
to  it  Deborah  is  the  dead  sister  of  Lavinia 
Meek,  who  had  a  great  gift  of  telling  and  writ- 
ing stories  for  children.  These  had  been  put 
away  in  a  drawer,  which  Lavinia  Meek  opens 
for  the  amusement  of  little  AveriL,  who  reads 
four  or  five  clever  and  touching  little 


which  she  found  there.  These  are  set  in  a  neat 
framework  of  personal  history.  The  little  book 
is  a  gem. 

Messrs.  Seeley  and  Co.  send  us  Aunt  Judith's 
Recollections  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
By  the  author  of  4  Missionary  Recollections.' 
Aunt  Judith  flourished  in  the  days  of  Wesley 
and  Whitfield,  and  in  a  pleasant  chatty  way, 
though  somewhat  garrulous  withal,  the  old 
lady  tells  her  young  niece  Annie  the  story  of 
those  times — of  the  darkness  which  had.  settled 
on  this  England  of  ours,  and  of  the  great 
awakening  that  followed  the  labours  of  those 
holy,  earnest  men. — Hetty's  Resolve ;  a  Story 
of  School  Life.  By  the  Author  of  '  Under  the 
Lime  Trees.'  There  is  but  little  power  or  point 
in  these  rather  prosy  details  of  school  routine ; 
but  if  they  should  lead  some  voung  readers  to 
shun  the  slippery  ways  of  Florence  Benson, 
and  to  imitate  the  honest  work  of  the  kind- 
hearted  Maggie,  they  will  not  have  been  written 
in  vain. — Curious  Facts  about  Animals.  For 
Little  People.  Etcning  Amusement.  Two 
little  books  for  little  folk,  simply  written  and 
attractively  illustrated ;  the  former  describing 
the  habits  of  the  mole,  the  badger,  the  otter, 
the  deer,  the  dog,  the  sheep,  the  horse,  Ac, 
and  telling  anecdotes  respecting  them ;  tho  lat- 
ter a  scries  of  juvenile  stories  of  tho  simplest 
kind,  which  derive  their  main  interest  from  the 
children  cutting  out  figures  in  black  paper  to 
illustrate  them. — Tony  and  Puss.  From  the 
French  of  P.  J.  Stahl.  With  Twenty-four  Il- 
lustrations from  designs  by  Lorenz  FrOlich. 
Another  dainty  book  for  very  little  children, 
with  multitudinous  groupings  of  Tony  and 
Puss  in  varied  relationship.  Some  of  the  il- 
|  lustrations  are  very  clever,  though  Ilerr  FrO- 
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Itch's  typical  '  Papa '  looks  rather  of  the  feeble 
order ;  but  ho  may  not  be  less  welcomo  to  the 
Tinies,  for  whose  special  advantage  Messrs. 
Soelcy  and  Co.  cater  so  lavishly. — Sunday 
Echoes  in  Week-day  Homes.  By  Mrs.  Cabby 
Brook.  This  book  is  a  history  of  the  home 
life  of  some  young  people,  who  having  been 
trained  to  look  upon  the  Bible  as  connected 
with  every  thought  and  incident  of  their  lives, 
And  in  the  journeyings  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael types  and  emblems  of  their  own  doings 
and  trials,  at  home  and  at  school.  It  is  none 
the  loss  interesting  to  the  class  for  whom  it  is 
written,  if  loss  true  to  Nature,  that  the  children 
themselves  suggest  the  warnings  given  and  the 
lessons  taught  by  God's  dealings  with  the  Is- 
raelites. From  the  'passing  over  Jordan'  of 
the  youngest  of  the  family  the  rest  derive 
much  comfort  in  seeing  one  of  their  number 
enter  the  4  promised  land.' 

Messrs.  Cassell  cater  liberally  and  success- 
fully for  young  readers.  The  Log  of  the  For- 
tuna :  a  Cruise  on  Chinese  Waters.  Contain- 
ing Tales  of  Adventure  in  Foreign  Climes,  by 
Sea  and  by  Shore.  By  Captain  Augustus  F. 
Lixdlev.  A  Collection  of  'Seven  Sailors' 
Yams ' — not  all  of  them,  however,  relating  to 
China.  The  scene  of  one  of  them  is  laid  in 
Paris ;  of  another,  among  Australian  Bush- 
rangers ;  of  another,  in  the  Sea  of  Azof.  The 
'  Yarns '  are  told  on  board  the  Fortuna,  which 
has  got  upon  a  mud-bank  in  Chinese  waters, 
and  waits  for  spring  tides.  Captain  Lindley 
wields  a  vigorous,  incisive,  and  humorous  pen. 
His  stories  are  therefore  clever  and  amusing : 
some  of  his  descriptions  and  bits  of  rollicking 
humour  would  not  discredit  Charles  Lever. 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  and,  like  all 
the  publications  of  this  firm,  marvellously 
cheap. — Home  Chat  with  our  Youngsters,  By 
C.  L.  Mateacx.  Never  was  instruction  more 
acceptably  given  or  more  sweetly  sugared  than 
in  this  attractive  volume.  The  twenty-two 
chapters  on  'People,  and  things  which  the 
Young  Folks  see  or  hear  about,'  are  illustrated 
on  almost  every  page.  The  chapters  are  con- 
versational in  form,  the  young  folks  asking 
only  sufficient  questions  to  mask  the  monotony 
of  unbroken  information.  The  story  of  'Co* 
lurabus '  is  thus  told,  and  is  made  lucid  by  il- 
lustrations. Simpler  synonyms  for  some  of  the 
words  might  have  been  found,  but  the  book 
will  be  a  great  favourite  in  the  nursery.  It  is, 
for  children  a  stage  farther  advanced,  almost 
as  good  as  '  The  Children's  Album.'  We  can 
give  it  no  higher  praise. 

From  the  Religious  Tract  Society  we  have  re- 
ceived— Si>anish  Pictures  Drawn  with  Pen  and 
Pencil.  By  the  Author  of  'Swiss  Pictures 
Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil. '  We  have  done 
— what  doubtless  some  of  our  readers  have 
done— tested  the  *  Swiss  Pictures '  by  taking  it 
to  Switzerland  as  a  quasi  guide-book.  We 
found  it  carefully  accurate,  and  full  of  intelli- 
gent observations.  This  bespeaks  our  confi- 
dence for  this  companion  volume  about  Spain. 
'  Africa  begins  at  the  Pyrenees,'  says  the 
Fronch  proverb :  so  does  our  even 
veteran  travellers  wUl  feel  that  once  over  the 
Pyrenees  they  are  in  a  terra  incognita.  And 


yet  few  lands  are  physically  more  unique,  ro- 
mantically more  full  of  wild  legends,  historically 
more  full  of  romance,  ethnologically  more  in- 
teresting, and  socially  and  religiously  more  f  uif 
of  undeveloped   possibilities.     Madrid,  the 
Escurial,  Granada,  Seville,  Ac.,  are  visited  and 
described.     Cathedrals,    bull-fights,  gipsies, 
Murillo,  religious  customs,  literature,  trade,  the 
Moors,  all  receive  due  notice ;  and  have  thrown 
upon  them  gleams  of  history,  snatches  of 
poetry,  and  visions  of  the  future.    The  author 
has  freely  laid  under  contribution  writers  of 
renown,  large  extracts  from  whom  are  inter- 
woven with  his  narrative  of  personal  experience. 
Gustave  Dore  is  among  the  eminent  artists 
who  have  supplied  the  illustrations.    It  is  an 
instructive  and  effective  popular  book. —  The 
Picture  Gallery  of  the  Jf a  turns  is  a  series  of 
short  descriptive  chapters  of  about  seventy  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  each  occupying  only 
a  page  or  two,  and  illustrated  with  very  effec- 
tive wood-cuts,  some  of  them  whole-page  size, 
others  smaller.    It  is  a  popular  book  of  the 
best  kind  for  young  people  who  delight  in  the 
help  which  the  eye  affords  to  the  instruction  of 
the  pen. — Original  Fables.    By  Mrs.  Prossbr. 
Readers  of  'The  Leisure  Hour'  and  'The 
Sunday  at  Home '  are  familiar  with  Mrs.  Pres- 
sor's name  as  the  writer  of  two  or  three  capital 
serial  stories  which  appeared  in  these  publica- 
tions.   With  these  fables  they  will,  through  the 
same  medium,  have  made  acquaintance.  To 
write  fables  successfully  has  been  given  to  only 
three  or  four  of  the  human  race— the  author  of 
those  which  pass  under  the  name  of  iEsop,  La 
Fontaine,  and  Kriloff  are  the  only  three  names 
of  great  fable- writers  that  occur  to  us.  Mrs. 
Catty  very  successfully  attempts  parabolic 
stories,  but  not  the  terseness  and  brevity  of 
the  fable  proper,  which  is  to  fiction  what  the 
sonnet  is  to  poetry — what  the  proverb  is  to  the 
sermon.    Mrs.  Prosser  has  done  fairly  where 
so  few  have  done  well.   From  the  nature  of 
the  case  we  cannot  quote  (to  analyze  would 
carry  us  beyond  our  space)  ;  we  content  our- 
selves therefore  with  a  general  commendation. 
The  morals  which  she  weaves  into  fables  may 
catch  the  fancy  of  children,  whom  an  apothegm 
would  only  make  callous. — The  leisure  Hour 
and  the  Sunday  at  Home  are  sustained  at  a  de- 
gree of  almost  unrivalled  adaptation  and  effi- 
ciency.   Tale,  biography,  sermon,  and  song, 
often  of  a  very  high  order,  diversify  and  en- 
rich their  pages.    We  are  glad  to  see  in  the 
'  Leisure  Hour '  the  wise  breadth  and  impartia- 
lity which  supplies  biographers  of  characters  so 
diversified  as  those  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts, 
Charles  Dickens,  Pere  Hyacinthe,  Professor 
Huxley,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  General  Trochu. 
Mr.  Lord,  Naturalist  to  the  Egyptian  Exploring 
Expedition,  supplies  a  valuable  series  of  papers 
on  the  'Peninsula  of  Sinai.' — Cousin  MabeFi 
Experiences.    By  E.  Jane  Wuatkly.  Cousin 
Mabel  having  been  absent  from  England  for 
some  years,  in  visiting  various  homo  circles  is 
much  struck  by  the  diversified  errors  and  follies 
into  which  religious  people  have  fallen,  whose 
earnestness  and  seriousness  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  ritualism  of  young  ladies  run  wild  upon 
church  dccorution&j  Iho  spiritual   possip  in 
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which  certain  elderly  people  indulge,  the  doing 
for  the  poor  and  strangers  to  the  neglect  of 
home  duties,  the  party  spirit  pervading  mis- 
sionary work,  with  other  forms  of  worlaliness 
and  selfishness,  which  are  so  largely  mixed  up 
with  many  forms  of  religious  life — all  the.su 
grave  errors  are  exemplified  in  a  series  of  un- 
connected stories  of  family  life.  Miss  Whately 
does  not  exaggerate  in  her  characters  the 
follies  she  wishes  to  point  out ;  and  her  way  of 
combating  them  is  one  of  much  wisdom,  and  is 
combined  with  many  practical  hints,  calculated 
to'  effect  in  actual  life  the  reforms  which  in 


these  tales  is  always  achieved.  We  trust  the 
practical  result  may  be  the  same. — The  Pint 
II t  roe*  of  the  Crots.  By  Benjamin  Clarke. 
Sunday  School  Union.  Mr.  Clarke's  'Life 
of  Jesus,  for  Toung  People,'  has  been  re- 
ceived with  so  much  favour  that  he  has 
attempted  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Acts  of 
the  ApoBtles  in  the  same  way.  He  has  done 
this  admirably,  with  great  simplicity,  and  in  a 
very  interesting  way.  Mr.  Clarke  has  spared 
no  pains  to  qualify  himself  for  forming  and  ex- 
pressing true  conceptions  of  the  incidents  that 
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Art.  I. — Burton's  History  of  Scotland. 
Vols.  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.    London.  1870. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  will  always  occupy 
an  honourable  and  conspicuous  place  in  the 
grand  drama  of  national  development  which 
makes  up  the  history  of  the  British  Empire. 
It  has  been  the  destiny  of  the  Scottish  peo- 
ple to  influence  the  general  fortunes  of  Eng- 
land in  a  larger  degree,  and  more  perma- 
nently, than  could  have  been  expected  from 
their  mere  numbers,  or  their  position  in  the 
north  of  our  island.  In  the  years  which 
succeeded  the  Norman  Conquest,  Scotland 
was,  in  some  measure,  a  place  of  refuge  for 
the  English  name  from  foreign  oppression  ; 
and  though  deeply  penetrated  by  the  Nor- 
man elements  which  consolidated  and 
strengthened  her  feudal  monarchy,  she 
held  up  something  like  a  beacon  of  hope 
before  the  eyes  of  the  down-trodden  Saxon, 
during  the  calamitous  period  of  alien  domi- 
nation. Two  centuries  later,  when  her  na- 
tionality had  become  more  firmly  establish- 
ed, when  her  Highland  clans,  her  Anglo- 
Norman  colonies,  her  Norse  settlement*,  and 
her  Lowland  commonalty  had  been  brought 
nominally  under  a  supreme  government, 
though  not  yet  formed  into  one  people,  she 
exhibited  to  the  world  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle of  prolonged,  stubborn,  and  successful 
resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  a  very 
superior  power;  and,  in  the  internecine 
struggle  which  ensued,  we  see  distinctly  the 
hiffh  qualities '  which  have  made  her  the 
worthy  compeer  of  England.  It  was  proba- 
bly one  of  the  results  of  this  contest  that 
France,  aided  by  her  Northern  ally,  was 
enabled  to  throw  off*  the  Plantagcnet  yoke, 
and  to  acquire  the  position  she  still  holds  in 
Europe ;  and,  but  for  Verneuil  and  other 
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battles,  it  is  possible  that,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  England  might  have  become  a  mili- 
tary despotism,  extending  from  the  Western 
Isles  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  have  had  a  com- 
pletely different  history.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  what  Scotland  accomplished  at  the 
great  crisis  of  the  Reformation ;  if,  in  tho 
person  of  Mary  Stuart,  her  dynasty  threat- 
ened England  with  subjection  and  with  the 
despotism  of  the  Catholic  League,  her  peo- 
ple proved  the  defence  of  Protestantism,  re- 
jected the  sovereign  they  justly  detested, 
gave  strength  to  the  counsels  of  Elizabeth, 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the 
policy  which  culminated  in  tho  ruin  of  the 
Armada.  For  it  was  at  the  momentous 
period  of  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  the  house  of  Stuart  and  part  of 
the  Scottish  nobility  endeavoured  to  blight 
the  prospects  of  England,  to  stifle  freedom 
by  military  power,  and  to  restore  what  was 
Romanism  all  but  in  name  ;  but  the  mass  of 
the  nation  opposed  the  movement,  and  sot 
tho  noble  example  of  resistance  to  it ;  and 
though  they  ultimately  separated  from  Eng- 
land, ithey  did  much  to  cause  the  series  of 
events  which  ended  in  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  Scotland,  in  a  word,  ha9  had  a  bene- 
ficent influence  of  a  marked  and  even  extra- 
ordinary kind  in  shaping  tho  course  of  our 
English  story  ;  and  we  need  not  notice  how 
her  independent  spirit  has  affected  for  good 
the  national  character,  what  eminent  men 
she  has  given  the  State,  what  valuable  addi- 
tions she  has  made  to  the  treasures  of  Brit  ish 
literature  and  thought,  what  use  some  of  her 
institutions  have  been,  as  patterns  for  our 
own  imitation. 

The  author  of  the  interesting  volumes  be- 
fore us  has  long  held  a  distinguished  name 
in  connection  with  the  literature  of  his  coun- 
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try.  He  has  given  us  an  exceedingly  good 
account  of  the  transitional  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  Scotland,  which  embraces  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688,  the  Union,  and  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  reactionary  and  half-Roman- 
ist party  in  the  nation,  when  Jacobitism 
perished  in  1745.  He  has  also  described 
with  clear  insight,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  an 
impartial  pen,  that  honourable  episode  in 
Scottish  annals,  of  lasting  importance  to 
these  kingdoms,  the  'ancient  league*  of 
Scotland  with  France;  and  no  writer,  per- 
haps, has  done  more  to  elucidate  whatever  is 
most  noteworthy  in  the  antiquarian  remains 
and  monuments  of  the  races  which  from  the 
earliest  times  have  inhabited  the  northern 
division  of  our  island.  The  history,  how- 
ever, which  he  has  just  completed,  and  which 
deals  with  the  affairs  of  Scotland  from  the 
Roman  invasion,  under  Agricola,  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  is,  beyond 
comparison,  his  greatest  work ;  and  as  a  re- 
pository of  the  learning  with  which  modern 
research  and  criticism  have  explored  the  na- 
tional life  of  his  countrymen,  it  stands  alone, 
and  without  a  parallel.  Mr.  Burton,  in  his 
first  four  volumes,  which  were  published  in 
1867,  carried  down  his  narrative  from  the 
legendary  period  of  the  Roman  occupation, 
of  the  Scots  and  Picta,  of  Fergus  and  the  old 
Celtic  monarchy,  to  the  rise  of  the  feudal 
kingdom  of  Scotland  and  its  long  contest 
with  the  power  of  England  ;  and  he  went  on 
to  describe  the  memorable  era  when  the  as- 
cendancy of  France,  and  national  pride  re- 
senting Flodden  and  Pinkie  Cleugh,  strug- 
gled with  the  forces  of  the  Scottish  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  Mary  Stuart,  but  for  her  crimes 
and  her  fall,  would  probably  have  united  the 
two  crowns,  and  become  the  sovereign  of  a 
Romanized  Britain.  If  in  treating  this  im- 
portant part  of  his  subject  Mr.  Burton  was 
sometimes  carried  away  by  a  somewhat  too 
exuberant  patriotism,  if  he,  perhaps,  assign- 
ed too  high  a  place  to  the  position  of  Scot- 
land in  British  annals,  and  if  he  was  never 
eloquent  or  picturesque,  he  displayed,  rare 
and  extensive  knowledge,  a  judgment  usually 
calm  and  corroct,  and  the  faculty  of  forming 
sound  conclusions;  and  Ins  account  of  the 
Scottish  war  of  independence,  and  of  Scot- 
tish politics  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
worthy  of  very  high  commendation.  His 
last  three  volumes,  which  have  recently  ap- 
peared, and  which  we  purpose  now  to  re- 
view, comprise  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Mary  Stuart,  the  triumph  of  the  Reformation 
in  Scotland,  the  struggle  between  the  Kirk 
and  the  Crown,  which  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth,  century,  the  reaction 
against  James  I.  and  his  son,  and  the  memo- 
rable events  which  were  the  result ;  they  pro- 


ceed to  describe  the  great  civil  war,  the  im- 
portant attitude  of  Scotland  in  it,  the  con- 
quest of  the  kingdom  by  Cromwell,  and  the 
dreary  epoch  which  followed  the  Restora- 
tion ;  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  they  exhibit 
the  merits  and  the  shortcomings  of  the  earlier 
volumes.  Mr.  Burton  is  inclined  to  exag- 
gerate the  part  which  Scotland  played  in 
1640-1649  :  he  is  rather  too  lenient  to  the 
Stuart  kings,  and  he  is  not  skilful  in  the  art 
of  composition.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  learning  is  profound  ;  his  views  of  most 
of  the  great  questions  which  arose  during 
this  memorable  epoch,  are  sound  and  judi- 
cious, and  deserve  attention ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  he  has  placed  the  events  of  the  drama 
of  which  he  has  followed  the  chequered 
scenes,  in  their  true  light  and  real  signifi- 
cance. 

Mr.  Burton's  narrative  begins  at  the  period 
of  the  imprisonment  of  Mary  Stuart  at  Loch- 
leven.  A  few  months  previously  the  Scot- 
tish queen  had  been  the  nope  of  the  Catholic 
Powers,  which  were  ever  planning  the  ruin 
of  Elizabeth,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Re- 
formation in  England ;  and,  widely  as  they 
were  divided  from  each  other,  they  looked 
upon  her  as  the  appointed  instrument  with 
which  to  assail  the  common  enemy.  Her 
beauty  too,  her  extraordinary  gifts,  the  magic 
of  her  presence,  and  her  rare  abilities,  had 
won  the  hearts  of  the  Scottish  nobility  ;  and 
though  she  had  never  deceived  Knox  and 
the  earnest  champions  of  Scottish  Protestan- 
tism, the  pride  of  the  nation  was  aroused  in 
her  favour,  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  two  crowns  would 
unite  on  her  brow,  and  that  she  would  be- 
come the  sovereign  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. Distrusted  as  she  was  in  England  by 
all  the  real  friends  of  the  Reformation,  she 
was  supported  by  the  Catholic  party,  still 
most  formidable  in  rank  and  numbers ;  and 
she  had  on  her  side  the  conservative  feeling, 
of  extraordinary  strength  in  that  age,  which 
saw  in  her  the  heir  to  the  throne,  Elizabeth 
being  without  children,  and  the  means  of 
biinging  England  once  more  into  the  old 
order  and  ways  of  Europe.  Had  Mary 
Stuart  not  disgraced  herself  in  the  opinion 
even  of  that  generation,  not  over-scrupulous 
about  the  acts  of  princes,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  she  would  have  been  acknow- 
ledged as  Elizabeth's  successor;  and  very 
probably  she  would  havo  brought  the  reign 
of  the  heretic  Tudor  to  a  close,  would  have 
become  the  ruler  of  England  and  Scotland, 
arrested  the  Reformation  for  a  time,  and 
changed  the  whole  tenor  of  our  history. 
Providentially,  however,  this  was  not  to  be ; 
and  Mary*  Stuart,  by  her  own  hand,  was  to 
destroy  the  prospect  of  power  and  ambition, 
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fraught  with  destruction  to  the  destinies  of 
mankind,  which  fortune  seemed  to  have 
opened  to  her.    The  murder  of  Darnley, 
followed  by  the  shameless  and  infamous 
marriage  with  Bothwell,  revealed  the  depths 
of  recklessness  and  crime  in  the  existence  of 
this  singular  woman,  and  placed  her  at  once 
under  the  moral  ban  of  Scotland,  England, 
and  Catholic  Europe.    At  Carberry  Hill  her 
followers'  arms  dropped,  as  it  were,  from 
their  nerveless  hands ;  the  nation  rose  in  fury 
against  her;  her  adherents  were  for  the  time 
niienced ;  and  she  found  herself  on  a  sudden 
a  prisoner,  her  son  proclaimed,  the  Reforma- 
tion victorious,  and  Murray  exercising  the 
powers  of  a  regent ;  the  whole  scene  chang- 
ing as  if  by  magic.    Catherine  de  Medicis, 
also,  gave  her  up,  alarmed  at  the  storm 
which  bad  burst  out  in  Scotland ;  and  though 
undoubtedly  the  Florentine  queen  was  not 
guided  by  moral  considerations,  and,  at  this 
moment  was  beginning  to  adopt  a  concilia- 
tory policy  towards  the  French  Huguenots, 
her  complete  abandonment  of  Mary  Stuart 
was  caused  chiefly  by  a  true  conviction  that 
she  had  ruined  herself  in  general  opinion. 
Philip  IL  also  declined  to  give  the  slightest 
countenance  to  the  beautiful  fury,  in  whom 
he  bad  hoped  to  find  a  St.  Teresa ;  and  in 
Catholic  and  Conservative  England  the  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  was  so  strong,  that  thence- 
forward the  cause  of  Mary  Stuart  ceased  to 
be  national  in  any  real  sense. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Froude  have 
given  us  very  different  accounts  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  Mary  Stuart  at  Lochleven.  Mr. 
Burton  has  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain 
the  facts,  and  to  judge  of  them,  and  we 
quote  a  few  words  from  his  description  : — 

'The  conclusion  of  all  is,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  conditions  to  justify  the  infer- 
ence that  the  captive  was  to  be  sent  thither  as 
to  a  place  of  sordidness  and  severity,  as  well  as 

of  seclusion  and  security   There 

is  no  evidence  that  the  Lady  of  Lochleven 
treated  her  prisoner  harshly.  Much  vigilance 
was  necessary,  however,  and  that  could  not 
be  accomplished  without  giving  annoyance 
and  even  pain.  The  daughters  of  the  house 
shared  the  prisoner's  bod.  To  one  who  had 
enjoyed  full  command  over  the  stately  reserve 
of  the  court  of  France,  and  the  impregnable 
barrier  of  isolation  which  it  had  put  at  her 
disposal,  this  may  have  been  a  heavy  griev- 
ance ;  it  can  be  paralleled  only  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  people  accustomed  to  civilized  refine- 
ment, when  their  lot  is  cast  among  barbari- 
ans.'—(Vol.  v.  98.) 

The  enly  personage,  as  is  well  known,  who 
seems  to  have  shown  any  real  sympathy 
with  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  in  this  forlorn 
condition,  was  the  sovereign  who,  it  might 
be  supposed,  was  of  all  persons  the  least 


likely  to  do  anything  in  behalf  of  her  cause. 
On  hearing  of  the  imprisonment  of  Mary, 
Elizabeth  not  only  refused  to  give  open  sup- 
port to  her  'rebellious  lords,'  but  actually 
threatened  to  invade  Scotland,  should  they 
not  restore  their  mistress  to  the  throne,  on 
terms,  however,  dictated  by  England.  To 
suppose  that  this  conduct  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  chivalrous  geuerosity  would  be  a  mistake ; 
nor  do  we  think  with  Mr.  Burton,  that  it  was 
due  wholly  to  Tudor  dislike  of  disobedience 
to  the  Lord's  anointed,  though  this  certainly 
was  one  ruling  motive.  Elizabeth,  undoubt- 
edly, throughout  her  entire  reign,  especially 
in  the  caso  of  the  united  provinces,  was 
averse  to  countenancing  revolted  subjects, 
even  when  to  do  so  was  her  evident  interest ; 
but  in  this  instance  she  was,  in  fact,  guided 
by  other  considerations  in  her  conduct. 
She  seems  to  have  wished  in  this,  following 
the  traditional  policy  of  English  rulers,  to 
have  taken  upon  herself  the  settlement  of 
Scotland ;  and  she  did  not  choose  that  that 
kingdom  should  be  revolutionized  without 
her  sanction.  She  also  had  a  particular 
aversion  to  Knox  and  the  Reforming  lead- 
ers; and  very  probably  her  sagacious  ad- 
visers may  have  foreseen  that  the  rule  of 
Murray  and  bis  associates  was  far  from  se- 
cure. These  motives  probably  influenced 
her  policy  in  not  siding  with  the  Regent  and 
his  followers ;  and  in  one  respect  the  event 
vindicated,  in  a  great  measure,  her  cautions 
prudence.  Though  the  infant  James  was 
formally  crowned,  though  the  Reformed 
Church  was  established  in  Scotland,  and 
Murray  proved  himself  an  able  ruler,  a 
strong  reaction  set  in  in  favour  of  the  im- 

Erisoned  queen ;  and  though  unquestiooa- 
ly  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  remained 
completely  hostile,  she  «as  able  to  rally  a 
party  sufficient  to  cause* a  violent  counter- 
revolution. The  numerous  adherents  of  the 
old  Church,  the  whole  body  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  and  a  large  minority  of  tho  Scottish 
nobility  enlisted  themselves  on  the  side  of 
Mary  Stuart;  they  were  joined  by  some  of 
the  politicians  and  patriots  whose  one  idea 
was  the  giving  a  Scottish  sovereign  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  pity  for  misfortune,  the  recollec- 
tion of  rare  beauty  and  great  gifts,  and  that 
strange  loyalty  which  so  often  has  shown 
itself  superior  to  the  sense  of  right,  of  jus- 
tice, and  of  the  successful  cause,  contribu- 
ted to  swell  the  ranks  of  her  followers. 
Mr.  Burton  describes  the  escape  from  Loch- 
leven, and  the  stirring  incidents  of  the 
struggle  which  ensued,  with  much  research 
and  even  animation ;  but  we  can  only  refer 
our  readers  to  them.  The  unimportant  bat- 
tle of  Langside  showed  that,  however  im- 
posing it  was  in  name,  the  party  of  the 
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queen  was  not  supported  in  any  degree  by 
the  Scottish  nation  ;  a  defeat,  though  little 
than  a  skirmish,  was  sufficient  to 
overthrow  her  career,  and  to  compel  her 
forthwith  to  leave  her  kingdom.  After  her 
flight,  in  which  she  found  few  friends,  Mary 
Stuart  was  obliged  to  tako  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, abandoning  for  ever  a  country  in 
which  she  had  played  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  parts  that  liave  ever  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  woman,  and  which,  excepting  a  revo- 
lutionary faction,  had  repudiated  her  for 
crimes  which  had  effaced  the  sentiment  of 
former  affection. 

"We  agree  generally  with  Mr.  Burton  in 
his  estimate  of  Elizabeth's  policy  when  her 
rival  had  placed  herself  in  her  power.  That 
policy  was  not  generous  or  high-minded; 
it  was  even  temporising,  doubtful,  and  ten- 
tative ;  but  it  was  essentially  crafty  and  pru- 
dent   To  have  listened  to  the  petition  of 
the  Scottish  queen,  and  to  have  sent  her 
over  to  France  or  Spain,  would  have  been  to 
arm  the  enemies  of  England  with  a  weapon 
of  the  most  perilous  kind,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  all  Protestant  Scotland  per- 
manently hostile.    On    the   other  hand, 
Elizabeth  refused  to  hand  her  guest  over  to 
the  Scottish  lords,  in  part  certainly  from 
compassionate  feelings,  in  part  from  her 
known  antipathy  to  rebellion  against  a  law- 
ful sovereign,  and  in  part  from  a  well-found- 
ed doubt  whether  the  government  of  Mur- 
ray was  really  stable,  and  whether,  if  the 
surrender  were  made,  a  violent  reaction 
would  not  follow.    A  middle  course  was 
artfully  struck  out,  which  had  the  advantage 
of  seeming  just,  of  ruining  the  fair  fame  of 
Mary  Stuart,  and  depriving  her  of  all  moral 
influenco,  and  which,  moreover,  gave  her  the 
right  of  intervening  in  Scottish  affairs,  and 
making    England    the    arbiter   of  them. 
Under  the  form  of  a  charge  against  her  re- 
volted subjects,  Mary  Stuart  was  really  put 
on  her  trial  before  the  most  distinguished 
personages  in  England ;  and  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  was  that  she  was  disgraced  in 
public  opinion,  that  her  detention  was  in 
part  justified,  and  that,  though  made  some- 
what dependent  on  England,  Murray  and 
the  Regency  were  confirmed  in  power. 
This  Li  what  Elizabeth  and  Cecil  had  aimed 
at,  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
dignity  of  their  conduct,  it  fell  in  with  the 
interests  of  England ;  and  it  was,  on  the 
whole,  inspired  by  wisdom.    Mr.  Burton 
describes  at  much  length  the  conferences  at 
York  and  Hampton  Court,  but  we  have  no 
space  to  dwell  on  his  narrative.    The  only 
real  question  was  as  tof  the  guilt  of  Mary, 
and  of  this,  like  ourselves,  he  has  no  doubt 
The  evidence  containod  in  the  casket  let- 


ters is  confirmed  by  numerous  subordinate 
proofs ;  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  them- 
selves was  hardly  questioned  in  that  genera- 
tion, and  not  a  single  member  of  the 
Commission — though  several  were  devoted 
to  Mary — not  even,  apparently,  her  own  ad- 
vocates, attempted  to  challenge  this  decisive 
fact.  As  the  Scottish  queen  has  found  de- 
fenders of  the  boldest  kind,  even  in  our  day, 
we  quote  a  part  of  Mr.  Burton's  com- 
ments : — 

'  There  are  two  theories  on  which  the  guilty 
conclusion  to  which  the  casket  document* 
point  has  been  resisted  with  great  perseverance 
and  gallantry ;  the  one  is,  that,  as  we  now 
sec  them,  tncy  have  been  tampered  with ; 
the  other,  that  they  are  forgeries  from  the 
beginning.  All  questions  raised  on  the  prior 
theory,  are  at  once  settled  by  the  fact  that 
those  to  whom  the  letters  were  first  shown, 
drew  conclusions  from  them  as  damnatory 
as  any  they  can  now  suggest  .  .  .  The 
theory  of  an  entire  forgery  seems  not  to  have 
occurred  to  any  of  those  friends  or  foes  of  the 
queen  who  saw  the  documents.  ...  And 
it  is  impossible  not  to  connect  the  stream  of 
contemporary  impugnment  with  a  notable  pe- 
culiarity in  these  documents.  They  are  as 
affluent  in  petty  details  about  matters  person- 
ally known  to  persons  who  could  have  con- 
tradicted them  if  false,  that  the  forger  could 
I  only  have  scattered  around  him,  in  superfluous 
profusion,  allusions  that  must  have  been  traps 
for  his  own  detection.  Wherever  any  of 
these  petty  matters  come  to  the  surfaco  else- 
where, it  is  in  a  shape  to  confirm  the  accuracy 
of  the  mention  made  of  them  in  these  letters. 
.  .  .  Though  this  controversy  has  produced 
dazzling  achievements  of  ingenuity  and  sagaci- 
ty, I  would  be  inclined  not  so  much  to  press 
technical  points  of  evidence,  as  to  look  to  the 
general  tone  and  character  of  the  whole  story. 
In  this  view  nothing  appears  to  me  more  natu- 
ral than  the  casket  letters.  They  fit  entirely 
into  their  places  in  the  dark  history  of  events.' 
— (ToL  iv.  p.  430,  et  tcq.) 

Events  showed  that  Elizabeth  and  Cecil 
were  right  in  calculating  that  the  power  of 
Murray  did  not  rest  on  a  secure  foundation. 
The  Regent  was  one  of  the  best  governors 
who  ever  appeared  in  Scottish  history ;  be 
was  honourable,  upright,  firm,  yet  humane ; 
and  during  his  too  brief  rule  he  maintained 
order  in  a  manner  unknown  in  that  genera- 
tion. The  religious  movement,  too,  of 
which  he  was  the  unselfish  and  sincere 
champion,  was  followed  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  nation ;  and  though  most  of  the 
I  Reforming  lords  were  simply  greedy  for  the 
spoils  of  Popery,  Knox  and  his  adherents 
went  with  them,  and,  as  a  people,  Scotland 
was  sincerely  Protestant.  These  combined 
elements  of  power,  however,  did  not  render 
the  Government  safe,  and  it  was  exposed  to 
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a  scries  of  formidable  attacks  which  kept 
the  country  for  some  vears  in  nnarchv. 
The  united  parties  which  Langside  had 
quelled  again  formed  a  perilous  coalition; 
and  the  old  Church,  many  of  the  great  feu- 
dal lords,  and  the  statesmen  who  wished 
nbove  all  things  to  place  a  Stuart  on  the 
Tudor  throne,  once  more  rallied  in  behalf 
of  Queen  Mary.  The  leading  spirit  of  this 
ill-assorted  league  was  that  singular  charac- 
ter, Maitland  of  Lcthington,  one  of  the 
nblest  men  of  that  stirring  age,  yet,  with  his 
keen  intellect  and  clear  brain,  an  enthusiast 
possessed  by  a  vain  idea.  Long  one  of  the 
chief  opponents  of  the  queen,  he  had  yield- 
ed to  the  alluring  prospect — held  out  to 
him  skilfully  by  his  wife,  one  of  the  cap- 
tive's principal  attendants — of  making  Mary 
Stuart  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  and  he 
now  schemed  and  plotted  in  her  cause  in 
conjunction  with  his  worst  former  enemies. 
At  the  same  time,  Elizabeth  maintained  a 
dubious  attitude  towards  the  Regency : 
wishing  to  stand  well  with  the  Catholic 
Powers,  with  whom  for  the  moment  she 
was  at  peace,  and  always  disliking  undutiful 
subjects,  she  more  than  once  declared  she 
would  release  the  queen ;  and  though  we  do 
not  believe  she  was  sincere  in  this,  the  effect 
was  to  weaken  the  Scottish  Government, 
and  to  add  strength  to  its  many  adversaries. 
Besides,  Elizabeth  contrived  to  stir  the  sense 
of  Scottish  patriotism  to  the  quick  by  an 
imperious  demand  for  the  extradition  of 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Northern  rebel- 
lion ;  and  the  cry  went  forth  that  the  pu- 
sillanimous Regency  was  the  dishonoured 
instrument  of  Tudor  oppression,  and  that 
Scotland  under  her  lawful  sovereign  should 
again  vindicate  her  independence  with  the 
a«Vi*tanee  of  her  old  ally,  France.  The  re- 
sult was  a  furious  civil  war,  of  which,  after 
the  murder  of  the  Regent-,  the  Usue  was  for 
a  time  doubtful ;  and,  as  Mr.  Burton  cor- 
rectly observes,  Scotland  was  more  thorough- 
ly and  widely  divided  than  she  had  been 
ft  any  former  period.  An  event,  however, 
which  in  that  age  revolutionized  the  politics 
of  Europe,  was,  in  Scotland  also,  to  change 
the  fituation.  The  atrocious  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  stirred  to  its  depths  a  people 
essentially  Protestant,  confounded  the  adher- 
ents of  Mary  Stuart,  made  the  French  alli- 
ance n  source  of  dread,  and  threw  the  nation 
on  the  side  of  the  Regency,  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  vigorous  Morton.  At  the 
same  time,  it  showed  Elizabeth  that  the  in- 
terest of  England  compelled  her  to  support 
'the  lords,'  Knox,  and  the  Reformation ; 
that  in  Mary  she  had  an  implacable  enemy  ; 
and  that  her  only  chance  was  to  strike  in 
boldly  with  Morton  and  the  national  Protest- 


ant party.  The  union  of  theso  forces  was 
decisive ;  Morton  and  his  adherents,  backed 
generally  by  the  spirit  of  an  indignant  peo- 
ple, overcame  quickly  Mary  Stuart's  faction ; 
an  English  army  invaded  Scotland,  and  the 
siege  and  fall  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh 
put  an  end  to  the  French  alliance,  destroyed 
for  ever  the  chances  of  the  Scottish  queen, 
and,  with  the  death  of  Lcthington  and 
Grange,  extinguished  the  prospects  of  her 
cause. 

Mr.  Burton  thus  describes  this  conduction, 
one  of  the  turning-points  in  the  history  of 
Scotland : — 

4  For  tho  future  three  great  disturbing  forces, 
prolific  in  action,  arc  seen  no  more.  In  the 
first  place,  the  game  of  conquest  has  been  en- 
tirely played  out  by  England.  We  may  say, 
perhaps,  that  it  came  to  an  end  with  the  Refor- 
mation ;  but  there  was  still  room  for  it,  and  it 
might  start  up  any  day.  Now  its  place  was  oc- 
cupied. On  both  sides  of  the  border,  men  look- 
ed to  another  solution  of  the  problem,  how  the 
two  nations  shoulil  be  made  into  one.  Second- 
ly, it  followed  that  there  was  no  longer  danger 
from  abroad,  sinco  French  protection  was  no 
longer  needed.  Tho  ancient  league,  if  not  dead, 
was  paralyzed,  and  all  its  long  romance  of  he- 
roism and  kindly  sympathy  was  at  an  end. 
.  .  .  Thirdly,  Queen  Mary  has  no  longer  a 
place  in  the  history  of  her  country.  She  was 
m  one  sense  busier  than  ever  .  .  .  but  in 
Scotland,  however  many  may  have  been  the 
hearts  secretly  devoted  to  her,  her  name  pass- 
ed out  of  the  arena  of  political  action  and  dis- 
cussion.'— (Vol.  v.  884.) 

After  these  events  the  history  of  Scotland 
passes  through  a  period  of  intrigues  and  fac- 
tions, in  the  midst  of  which  James  I.  grew 
up.  lie  abandoned  his  ill-fated  mother,  and 
the  Catholic  Powers  endeavoured  to  make 
his  youth  the  instrument  of  their  designs. 
The  ascendancy  of  D'Aubigny  and  Arran 
marks  the  short-lived  triumph  of  this  policy. 
These  attempts,  however,  were  in  tho  long 
run  fruitless ;  the  great  body  of  the  people 
adhered  to  Protestantism  and  the  English  al- 
liance ;  the  Kirk  and  the  Reforming  nobles 
worked  together  against  the  common  enemy ; 
and  James,  as  he  grew  to  roan's  estate,  had  sa- 
gacity enough  to  see  the  strongest  side,  and 
to  direct  accordingly  his  public  conduct.  Mr. 
Burton  omits  to  dwell  upon  the  base  sel- 
fishness of  the  young  king,  in  throwing  over 
the  unhappy  princess,  to  whom  he  owed  the 
love  of  a  son.  But  morally  he  was  always  a 
coward  ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  inheritance 
of  England,  and  tho  dread  of  alienating  Eli- 
zabeth, was  more  than  enough  to  determine 
his  purpose.  The  extremely  unsettled  state 
of  Scotland,  after  the  death  of  the  Regent 
Morton,  and  the  rudeness  and  barbarism  of 
its  government,  appear  in  the  frequency  and 
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*udden  violence  of  the  cb:mges  which  took 
place  in  its  rulers ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
assumed,  that  whatever  faction  had  posses- 
sion of  the  person  of  the  king,  was  rightly 
invested  with  supreme  authority.  In  these 
circumstances,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  pro- 
gress of  Scotland  was  only  slow ;  the  face  of 
the  country  seemed  scarred  with  the  marks 
of  desolation  and  war ;  the  nation  was  rent 
by  intestine  troubles;  and  travellers  from 
England  drew  marked  contrasts  between  the 
aspect  of  the  Southern  land  at  peace  under 
the  Tudor  sceptre,  and  that  of  its  lawless 
Northern  neighbour.  Nevertheless,  the 
course  of  events  tended  inevitably  to  the  ap- 
proaching union  of  the  two  crowns  under  a 
common  sovereign — invasion  from  England 
had  wholly  ceased — and  though  the  aged 
Elizabeth  would  not  acknowledge  the  title  of 
James  to  her  glorious  throne,  every  politician 
in  both  countries  was  aware  that  the  time 
was  not  distant,  when  the  policy  inaugurat- 
ed by  Edward  I.,  and  pursued  by  every  great 
English  monarch,  of  joining  together  the 
whole  of  the  island,  would  be  consummated 
without  civil  war  or  bloodshed.  Meanwhile 
the  tragic  and  striking  figure  which  had 
played  such  an  awful  and  mournful  part  in 
the  historical  drama  of  the  two  kingdoms 
had  passed  away  for  ever  from  the  stage,  and 
the  terrible  career  of  Mary  Stuart  had  been 
cut  short  by  the  Fotheringay  headsman.  Mr. 
Burton  properly  does  not  dilate  on  the  inci- 
dents of  her  melancholy  life  during  the  later 
years  of  her  long  imprisonment,  for  they 
hardly  belong  to  his  subject,  but  his  estimate 
of  them  is  generally  correct  Mary  Stuart, 
after  the  final  overthrow  of  her  party  in  Scot- 
land, transferred  her  energies  to  intriguing 
with  the  Continental  powers ;  and  it  can  ad- 
mit of  no  question  that  she  continued  to 
maintain  her  claims  to  the  crown  of  England, 
that  she  plotted  directly  against  the  life  of 
Elisabeth,  and  that  she  kept  England  in  a 
state  of  apprehension,  intolerable  to  the  Par- 
liament and  nation.  She  was  a  conspirator 
of  the  worst  kind,  and  deserved  the  death 
she  bravely  encountered;  and  the  crooked 
policy,  the  vacillation,  and  the  duplicity  of 
her  rival  towards  her  prisoner,  should  not 
render  us  blind  to  the  real  issne. 

While,  in  circumstances  such  as  these, 
Scotland  was  working  out  her  political  des- 
tiny, her  ecclesiastical  and  religious  reforma- 
tion was  being  developed  and  matured.  In 
no  country,  perhaps,  in  Europe  had  the 
Church  of  Rome  been  so  grossly  corrupt  as 
in  the  northern  part  of  our  island ;  it  had 
been  the  appanage  of  a  vicious  court,  and  the 
instrument  of  coarse  spiritual  tyranny ;  and 
in  none,  accordingly,  was  the  reaction  against 
it  more  rapid,  popular,  and  thoroughly  deci- 


sive.   Although  Beaton  and  the  men  of  his 
faction  had  endeavoured  to  associate  the  de- 
fence of  Popery  with  the  spirit  of  stern  op- 
position to  the  Southron,  their  policy  had,  in 
the  long  run,  failed  ;  and  before  Mary  Stuart 
ascended  the  throne,  Scotland,  as  a  nation, 
had  become  Protestant.  The  grand  and  strii- 
ing  figure  of  Knox  was  the  chief  exponent  of 
this  movement;  but  it  is  idle  to  imagine  that 
even  Knox  could  have  changed  the  spiritual 
life  of  Scotland,  if  the  people  had  not  been 
generally  with  him.    As  usually  has  happen- 
ed, the  baser  elements  of  selfishness  mingled 
with  this  revolution ;  and  the  support  given 
by  most  of  the  Scottish  nobles  to  the  over- 
throw of  Romanism  was  chiefly  prompted  by 
a  greedy  appetite  for  the  spoils  of  the  /alien 
Church.     Nevertheless,    the  Reformation 
took  firm  root;  the  old  ecclesiastical  system 
of  the  country  and  its  ancient  faith  were  vio- 
lently changed  ;  and  the  accession  of  Murray 
to  the  Regency  marks  the  period  of  this  great 
transformation.   Mr.  Burton's  account  of  the 
new  Church  which  rose  on  the  ruins  of  its 
predecessor,  and  of  its  peculiar  ritual  and 
doctrine,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parti  ( 
of  his  book,  and  abounds  in  learning  and 
sound  criticism.    The  Scottish  Kirk  wm 
founded  upon  the  model  of  the  Huguenot 
Church  of  France;  with  a  large  admixture 
of  lay  elements,  it  had  the  same  definite  and 
strong  organization,  and  the  same  tendency 
to  create  what  was  a  powerful  priesthood  all 
but  in  name ;  and  its  teaching  exemplified 
the  austerity  and  strictness  of  the  theology  of 
Calvin.    From  the  first,  accordingly,  it  vU 
calculated  to  encourage  pretensions  among 
the  ministry,  and  to  become  an  imperium  i* 
imperio,  not  without  risk  of  collision  with  the 
State ;  and  its  whole  system,  in  its  excess,  led 
to  fanaticism  and  contempt  of  civil  authori- 
ty.   We  transcribe  a  few  passages  from  Mr. 
Burton's  description  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  a  specimen 
of  its  general  principles : — 

'It  sets  forth  that,  "as  the  ministers  and 
others  of  the  ecclesiastical  estate  are  subject  to 
the  magistrate  civil,  so  ought  the  person  of  the 
magistrate  be  subject  to  the  Kirk  spiritually* 
and  in  ecclesiastical  government"  Further;— 
44  The  civil  power  should  command  the  spiritu- 
al to  exercise  and  do  their  office  according  to 
the  word  of  God ;  the  spiritual  rulers  should 
require  the  Christian  magistrate  to  minister 
justice  and  punish  vice,  and  to  maintain  the  li- 
berty and  quietness  of  the  Kirk  within  their 
bounds.''    Nothing  could  be  on  its  faco  » 
fairer  distribution.  The  civil  power  was  entitled 
to  command  the  spiritual  to  do  its  duty ;  b°* 
then  the  magistrate  was  not  to  have  authority 
to  44  execute  the  censures  of  the  Church,  a<Jf 
yet  prescribe  any  rule  how  it  should  be  done. 
This  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Church; 
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but  in  enforcing  it  the  State  is  the  Church's  ser- 
vant, for  it  is  the  magistrate's  duty  to  u  assist 
and  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  Kirk,  and 
punish  them  civilly  that  will  not  obey  the  disci- 
pline of  the  same."  Thus  the  State  could  give 
no  effectivo  orders  to  the  Church,  but  the 
Church  could  order  the  State  to  give  material 
effect  to  its  rules  and  punishments.  It  was  the 
State'*  duty,  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  for 
the  Church  iU  whole  patrimony  ;  and  we  have 
seen  that  this  meant  all  the  vast  wealth  which 
had  been  gathered  up  by  the  old  Church. 
Among  the  prerogatives  of  the  clergy,  it  was 
further  declared  mat  "  they  have  power  to  ab- 
rograte  and  abolish  all  statutes  and  ordinances 
concerning  ecclesiastical  matters  that  are  found 
noisome  and  unprofitable,  and  agree  not  with 
the  time,  or,  are  abused  by  the  people."  '— 
(Vol  v.  470.) 

While  Knox  and  his  generation  survived, 
the  tendencies  of  the  now  establishment  were 
prevented  from  fully  showing  themselves. 
The  prcat  Reformer  was  at  bottom  mode- 
rate ;  ho  had  a  real  reverence  for  the  powers 
that  be,  however  he  abhorred  Mary  Stuart. 
The  lay  lords  had  sufficient  influence  to  con- 
trol the  ministry  throughout  the  country ;  and 
the  presence  of  a  common  danger  compelled 
the  Scottish  Protestants  to  uphold  the  Gov- 
ernment    But,  when  the  Bark  had  become 
settled,  and  the  Reformation  was  completely 
secure,  dissensions  rapidly  grew  up  between 
the  spiritual  and  civil  powers,  and  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy  began  to  assuino  that  atti- 
tude in  the  atfairs  of  Scotland,  which  led,  af- 
terwards, to  such  momentous  consequences. 
The  leader  of  the  new  school  of  divines  was 
the  celebrated  Melville,  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Burton : — 

'  Knox  had  a  respect  for  hereditary  rank 
which  only  yielded  to  a  higher  duty,  when,  as 
the  successor  of  the  prophets  of  old,  he  had  to 
announce  the  law  of  God  even  to  the  highest 
Melville,  though  born  to  a  higher  position,  was 
more  of  the  leveller.  He  was  the  type  of  a 
class  who,  to  as  much  of  the  fierce  fanaticism 
of  the  Huguenots  as  the  Scottish  character 
couid  receive,  added  the  stern  classical  repub- 
licanism of  Buchanan.' — (VoL  v.  404.) 

An  organization  of  this  kind,  supported 
by  such  spiritual  leaders,  ere  long  displayed 
its  natural  tendencies.  The  Kirk,  with  its 
powerful  local  ministry,  connected  with  each 
other  bv  numerous  links,  attempted  to  revive 
in  Scotland  the  pretensions  of  the  old  domi- 
nant Church,  and  it  succeeded  in  creating  a 
va*t  spiritual  power,  often  in  conflict  with 
the  authority  of  the  State.  The  principal 
fact  in  Scottish  history,  during  the  last  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  first  of  the 
seventeenth,  was  the  opposition  given,  by 
the  Presbyterian  clergy,  to  tho  acts  and  even 
the  rights  of  the  Crown;  and  though  the 


conduct  of  James  I.  was,  as  usual,  arrogant 
and  unwise,  he  was  subjected  to  extreme 
provocation.  The  enthusiasm  which  follow- 
ed the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  the  supposed 
inclination  of  the  king  to  High  Church,  and 
even  Romanist  doctrines,  and  the  open  favour 
he  showed  to  several  of  the  old  Catholic 
Scottish  houses,  gave  strength  to  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Kirk ;  and  for  some  time,  at 
he  ruefully  exclaimed,  he  was  not  a  ruler  in 
his  own  dominions.  The  formal  abolition 
of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland — the  institution 
had  existed  in  name  even  after  the  icono- 
clasm  of  Knox — marks  the  highest  point  of 
Presbyterian  ascendancy;  and,  more  than 
once,  the  king  and  his  council  were  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  demands  put  forward 
by  those  whom  he  called  the  '  Popes  of  Edin- 
burgh.' Undoubtedly,  however,  if  James 
had  been  a  really  able  and  popular  ruler,  he 
could  have  vindicated  his  supreme  authority, 
and  the  national  estates,  which  even  at  this 
juncture  often  showed  jealousy  of  the  heads 
of  the  Kirk,  would  have  uphold  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Crown.  As  it  was,  Scotland 
was  divided  by  a  contest  between  the  Church 
and  the  State,  and  the  Presbyterian  Hilde- 
brands  assumed  an  attitude  which  contri- 
buted afterwards  to  many  troubles.  We 
quote  a  passage  that  gives  an  idea  of 
the  bickerings  between  the  king  and  the 
clergy  : — 

1  Entering  in  the  cabinet  with  the  king  alone, 
I  show  his  Majesty  that  the  Commissioners  of 
the  General  Assembly,  with  certain  other 
brethren  ordained  to  watch  for  the  well  of  the 
Kirk  in  so  dangerous  a  time,  had  convened  at 
Cupar.  At  the  which  word  the  king  interrupts 
me,  and  angrily  quarrels  our  meeting,  alleging 
it  was  without  warrant  and  seditious,  making 
ourselves-  and  the  country  to  conceive  fear 
where  there  was  no  cause.  To  the  which  I, 
beginning  to  reply  in  my  manner,  Mr.  Andrew 
could  not  abide  it,  but  brake  off  upon  the  king 
in  so  zealous,  powerful,  and  unresistible  a 
manner,  that,  howbeit  the  king  used  his  autho- 
rity in  most  crabbed  and  choleric  manner, 
Mr.  Andrew  boro  him  down,  and  uttered  the 
commission  as  from  the  mighty  God,  calling 
the  king  but  "  God's  silly  vassal,"  and,  taking 
him  by  the  sleeve,  says  this  in  effect,  through 
much  hot  reasoning  and  many  interruptions, 
"  Sir,  we  will  humbly  reverence  your  Majesty, 
always,  namely,  in  public  But,  since  we  have 
this  occasion  to  be  with  your  Majesty  in  pri- 
vate, and  the  truth  is,  you  are  brought  in  ex- 
treme danger,  both  of  your  life  and  crown, 
and,  with  you,  the  country  and  Kirk  of  Christ 
is  like  to  wreck  for  not  telling  you  the  truth, 
and  giving  of  you  a  faithful  counsel — we  must 
discharge  our  duty  therein,  or  else  be  traitors, 
both  to  Christ  and  you  I  And  therefore,  Sir, 
as  divers  times  before,  so  now  again,  I  must 
tell  you,  there  are  two  kings  and  two  kingdoms 
in  Scotland.    There  is  Christ  Jesus  the  King, 
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and  Hit  Kingdom  the  Kirk,  whose  tubjeet  King 
James  the  Sixth  it — and  of  whose  kingdom,  not 
a  king,  nor  a  lord,  nor  a  head,  but  a  member  /" ' 
-(Vol.  vi.  81.) 

While  seeds  of  trouble  were  thus  growing 
tip  in  the  contests  between  the  Kirk  and  the 
Crown,  the  great  Tudor  queen  had  passed 
away,  and  James  became  monarch  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  Both  England  and  Scot- 
land recognised  in  him  the  principle  of  here- 
ditary right,  for  there  was  little  in  his  cha- 
racter or  antecedents  to  recommend  him  as 
a  national  sovereign.  In  his  own  country 
he  had  become  unpopular,  and  in  England 
he  was  chiefly  known  as  one  who  had  basely 
betrayed  his  mother,  who  had  intrigued  with 
Elizabeth  to  obtain  her  throne,  and  who  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  great  alliance  with 
France  and  the  United  Provinces  in  the  war 
with  Spain.  James,  however,  encountered 
no  opposition  in  assuming  the  sceptre  of 
these  realms;  and  his  progress  to  London 
from  the  North — described  graphically  by 
Mr.  Burton — was  a  scene  of  continuous  joy 
and  festivity.  The  king,  at  least,  had  ample 
reason  to  feel  delight  at  the  happy  change 
which  had  come  over  his  life  and  prospects. 
He  left  a  poor  and  distracted  country — 
where  his  reign  had  long  been  a  long  scene  of 
trouble,  and  where  he  was  being  continually 
reviled  by  those  who,  in  his  phrase,  *  agreed 
as  well  with  monarchy  as  the  devil  with 
Christ ' — for  rich,  peaceful,  and  well-ordered 
England  ;  and  he  might  well  expect  a  season 
of  repose  amidst  the  blandishments  of  a 
Tudor  hierarchy,  and  the  submissive  acts  of 
Tudor  courtiers.  For  some  time  he  was  not 
disappointed,  and  what  between  the  unctuous 
flattery  of  prelates,  who  said  that 4  he  spake 
like  the  Spirit,'  and  of  nobles  who  vied  with 
each  other  in  adulation,  James  mnst  have 
thought  himself  translated  to  a  sphere  not 
unworthy  even  of  his  own  estimate  of  him- 
self. Before  long,  however,  he  was  destined 
to  find  out  that  in  England,  as  well  as  Scot- 
land, he  was  to  earn  the  contempt  and  dislike 
of  his  subjects.  Essentially  timid  and  short- 
sighted, he  abandoned  the  foreign  policy  of 
Elizabeth  ;  he  disgusted  Englishmen  by  his 
open  preference  for  worthless  and  needy 
Scottish  favourites ;  and  in  a  few  years  he 
found  himself  in  antagonism  with  the  Ilouse 
of  Commons,  now  becoming  a  real  image  of 
tho  nation,  and  with  the  tremendous  force 
of  Puritanism  already  growing  into  ascen- 
dancy in  England.  Mr.  Burton  gives  us, 
from  a  contemporary  chronicler,  this  sketch 
of  the  ignoble  monarch  : — 

•  He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  more  corpulent 
through  his  clothes  than  in  his  body,  yet  fat 
enough  ;  his  clothes  ever  being  made  Urge  and 
easy,  th)  doubkts  quilted  for  stiletto  proof; 


his  breeches  in  great  plaits  and  full  stuff e<i. 
Be  was  naturally  of  a  timid  disposition,  which 
was  the  greatest  reason  of  his  quilted  doub- 
lets.   His  eyes  large,  ever  rolling  after  any 
stranger  came  in  his  presence,  inasmuch  as 
raany  for  shame  have  left  the  room,  being  oat 
of  countenance.    His  beard  was  very  thin  ; 
his  tongue  too  large  for  his  mouth,  which  ewer 
made  him  speak  full  in  the  month,  and  made 
him  drink  very  uncomely  as  if  eating  his  drink, 
which  came  out  into  the  cup  on  each  side  of 
his  mouth.     His  skin  was  as  soft  as  taffeta 
sarcenet,  which  felt  so  because  he  never  wash- 
ed his  hands — only  rubbed  his  finger-ends 
slightly  with  the  wet  end  of  a  napkin.  His 
logs  were  very  weak,  having  had,  it  was 
thought,  some  foul  play  in  his  youth,  or  rather 
before  he  was  born,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
stand  at  seven  years  of  age — tliat  weakness 
made  him  ever  leaning  on  other  men's  shoul- 
ders.'—(Vol.  vi.  162.) 

As  is  well  known,  the  dislike  entertained 
'for  James  in  England  was  in  part  owinjj  to 
the  favour  he  showed  to  Scotch  favourites. 
The  nation,  too,  abounding  in  keen  adven- 
turers— poor,  hardy,  and  pushing — came  in 
for  a  share  of  this  feeling;  and  the  wits 
and  satirists  of  the  day  indulged  in  sarcasms 
on  the  greedy  race  who  crossed  the  border 
in  hungry  swarms  to  feed  on  the  wealth  of 
of  the  well-fed  Southron.  We  quote  from* 
one  of  these  pasquinades : — * 


During  the  years  that  followed  the  union 
of  the  crowns,  Scotland  made  considerable 
material  progress,  though  still  troubled  by 
occasional  disorder.  The  strife  which  for 
n^s  had  made  the  border  a  theatre  of  deso- 
lation and  rapino  came,  to  n  great  extent,  to 
an  end,  and  signs  of  good  husbandry  and 
growing  comfort  began  to  appear  in  this 
wild  district  The  great  house  of  lluntly, 
1  the  cock  of  the  North,'  and  the  terror  of 
the  Reformation  party,  was  balanced  by  the 
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4  Bonny  Scot,  we  all  witness  can, 
That  England  hath  made  thee  a  gentleman. 
Thy  blue  bonnet,  when  thou  came  liithcr, 
Could  scarce  keep  out  tho  wind  and  weather ; 
But  now  it  is  turned  to  a  bat  and  feather ; 
Thy  bonnet  is  blown— the  devil  knows  whither. 

Thy  shoes  on  thy  feet  when  thou  earnest  from 
plough, 

Were  made  of  tho  hide  of  an  old  Scots  cow ; 
But  now  they  arc  turned  to  a  rare  Spanish 
leather, 

And  decked  with  roses  altogether. 

Thy  sword  at  thy  [back]  was  a  great  black 
blade, 

With  a  great  basket-hilt  of  iron  made ; 
But  now  a  long  rapier  doth  hang  by  his  side, 
And  huffingly  doth  this  bonny  Scot  ride. 

Bonny  Scot,  wo  all  witness  can. 

That  England  hath  made  thee  a  gentleman.' 

—(Vol.  vi.  191.) 
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rival  house  of  Argyle,  and  the  barbarous  | 
Highland*  were  reduced  in  some  decree  to 
subjection  to  the  Crown.  The  wealth  of 
Scotland  increased  apace  under  the  influence 
of  trado  comparatively  free  ;  and  the  politi- 
cal consequences  were  important  in  weaken- 
ing the  connection  of  the  country  with 
France.  At  the  same  time,  the  authority  of 
the  law,  which,  since  the  death  of  Murray, 
had  been  feeble,  began  to  be  again  vindi- 
cated. The  following,  from  a  contemporary 
eye-witneBs,  will  show  the  progress  of  this 
revolution  :— 

*  The  Islanders  oppressed  the  Ilighlandmen ; 
the  Highlanders  tyrannized  over  their  Lowland 
neighbours ;  the  powerful  and  violent  in  tho 
country  domineered  over  the  lives  and  goods  of 
their  weak  neighbours ;  the  Borderers  triumph- 
ed ih  the  immunity  of  their  violences  to  the  porta 
of  Edinburgh  ;  that  treasons,  murthers,  burn- 
ings, thefts,  reifs,  heirships,  hocking  of  oxen, 
breaking  of  mills,  destroying  of  growing  corns, 
and  barbarities  of  all  sorts  were  exercised  in 
all  parts  of  the  country — no  place  nor  person 
•  bciDg  exempt  or  inviolable — Edinburgh  being 
the  ordinary  placo  of  butchery,  revenge,  and 

daily  rights  These  and  all  other 

abominations,  which,  settled  by  inveterate  cus- 
tom and  impunity,  appeared  to  be  of  desperate 
retneid,  had  been  so  repressed,  punished,  and 
abolished  by  your  Majesty's  care,  power,  and 
expenses,  as  no  nation  on  earth  could  now  com- 
pare with  our  prosperities.'— (Vol.  vi.  283.) 

Yet,  though  Scotland  was  growing  in 
wealth,  and  the  authority  of  the  Crown  was 
increasing,  the  nation,  during  the  last  years 
of  this  feign,  abounded  in  discontent  and 
disorder.  The  Scots  seem  to  have  felt 
bitterly  the  transference  of  their  ancient 
Royal  House  to  an  alien  and  lately  hostile 
country  ;  and  though  they  had  no  affection 
for  J aines,  they  resented  the  visible  loss  of 
the  monarchy.  A  High  Commissioner  and 
Council  at  Edinburgh  could  not  supply  the 
place  of  tbo  sovereign ;  the  evils  of  absen- 
teeism began  to  be  felt  in  the  capital  and  the  [ 
rural  districts ;  and  complaints  were  made 
that  what  had  becu  a  kingdom  was  now 
treated  as  a  subject  province.  Dissatisfac- 
tion of  this  kind,  however,  was  small,  com- 
pared to  the  angry  sentiments  engendered 
by  the  long-standing  quarrel  between  James 
and  the  Presbyterian  clergy.  Puffed  up  by 
the  oriental  flattery  of  the  courtiers  and  pre- 
lates at  Whitehall,  that  sagacious  ruler  form- 
ed the  design  of  rovolutionixing  the  Kirk  in 
Scotland,  and  of  restoring  the  mode  of 
Church  government  which  the  Reformation 
had  violently  overthrown ;  and  he  proceeded 
to  bis  work  with  a  timid  arrogance  which 
provoked  contempt  and  indignation  alike. 
M  tay  circumstances  concurred  to  second  a 
purpose,  which  in  the  next  generation  was  to 


culminate  in  disaster  and  ruin  to  the  ITouse 
of  Stuart  The  pretensions  of  the  Presby- 
terian ministry  had  disgusted  ninny  mode- 
rate persons ;  their  despotic  claims  to  spirit- 
ual domination  had  aroused  the  jealousy  of 
the  national  estates ;  a  large  party  among 
the  nobility  were  ready  to  comply*  with  the 
wishes  of  James;  and  though  the  nation  was 
fanatically  Protestant,  a  minority  of  it  had 
no  sy  mpathy  with  what  they  thought  was 
sacerdotal  tyranny.  The  result  was  that, 
without  seeming  difficulty,  Episcopacy  was 
again  set  up  in  Scotland  ;  the  king  was  en- 
abled to  boast  complacently  that  he  had 
built  up  the  chief  pillar  of  the  throne,  and 
he  even  succeeded  in  introducing  innovations 
into  the  simple  ritual  which  had  been  estab- 
lished after  the  Reformation.  James,  how- 
ever, prudently  abstained  from  allying  aris- 
tocratic selfishness  with  popular  feeling,  and 
did  not  venture  to  lay  hands  on  the  forfeited 
possessions  of  the  Church,  long  in  the  owner- 
ship of  lay  families;  and,  on  the  whole, 
notwithstanding  the  tone  of  pompous  dicta- 
tion assumed  by  him,  he  avoided  wounding 
powerful  class  interests  when  he  insisted 
upon  the  return  to  'Prelacy.'  I  lis  bishops, 
indeed,  were  very  different  personages  from 
the  mitred  tyrants  who,  a  century  before, 
had  lorded  it  over  thousands  of  vassals,  and 
had  exasperated  Scotland  by  their  pride  and 
wickedness.  They  were,  for  the  most  part, 
needy  and  insignificant  men,  who  thought  a 
great  deal  more  of  '  making  ends  meet,'  and 
of  winning  the  royal  ear  by  adulation,  than 
of  asserting  the  claims  of  the  Church,  and 
they  had  little  in  common  with  the  class  of 
the  Beatons.  Mr.  Bnrton  gives  us  a  most 
interesting  account  of  their  difficulties  and 
privations,  and  of  the  ignoble  means  some  of 
them  took  to  keep  up  their  state.  Wc  quote 
an  anecdote  to  that  effect : — 

'When  I  was  in  England  his  Majesty  did 
promise  to  roe  the  making  of  two  serjeants-at- 
law,  and  I  travailed  with  some  to  that  effect, 
with  whom  I  covenanted,  if  they  were  made 
Serjeants  bv  my  means  tbcv  should  give  mo 
eleven  hundred  pounds  sterling  the  piece,  and 
the  projector  a  hundred  pounds  of  it  for  his 
pains.  Now  I  have  received  anc  letter,  that 
these  same  men  are  called  to  bo  Serjeants,  and 
has  received  his  Majesty's  writ  to  that  effect, 
and  desires  me  to  write  to  them  anent  that  in- 
denting. I  beseech  you  to  know  if  his  Majes- 
ty's will  is  I  be  paid  by  that  course  or  not'— 
(VoL  vi.  265.) 

This  change,  however,  though  it  did  not 
provoke  a  violent  revolution  in  Scotland, 
created  a  large  amount  of  discontent.  The 
Presbyterian  clergy  declared  that  the  Kirk 
had  been  contaminated  and  profaned ;  they 
kept  up  a  sullen  agitation  ;  and  many  of 
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their  congregations  only  awaited  an  oppor- 
tunity to  revolt  openly.  Whenever  James 
paid  a  visit  to  his  Scottish  dominions,  which 
he  occasionally  did,  his  devout  respect  for 
the  Anglican  ritual,  his  reverence  for  4  my 
Lords,  the  Bishops,'  and  his  assiduous  care 
about  forms  and  vestments,  aroused  indigna- 
tion and  contempt,  and  before  his  death  it 
had  become  evident  that  a  great  religious 
movemeut  was  at  hand.  The  King,  how- 
ever, continued  to  avert  a  passionate  explo- 
sion during  bis  life ;  he  avoided  acts  of 
high-handed  oppression  ;  and  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  ho  expressed  an  unfavourable  opinion 
of  the  wrong-headed  personage  who  in  the 
next  reign  was  to  precipitato  tne  catastrophe 
and  bring  his  son  to  ruin.  We  quote  James's 
account  of  the  character  of  Laud  : — 

'The  plain  truth  is,  that  I  keep  Laud  back 
from  all  places  of  rule  and  authority  because 
I  find  he  hath  a  restless  spirit,  and  cannot  see 
when  matters  are  well,  but  loves  to  toss  and 
change,  and  to  bring  things  to  a  pitch  of  re- 
formation floating  in  his  own  brain,  which  may 
endanger  the  steadfastness  of  that  which  is  in 
a  good  pass,  God  be  praised.  I  speak  not  at 
random.  He  hath  made  himself  known  to  me 
to  be  such  a  one ;  for  when,  three  years  since, 
I  had  obtained  of  the  Assembly  of  Perth  to 
consent  to  five  articles  of  order  and  decency 
in  correspondence  with  this  Church  of  England, 
I  gave  them  promise  by  attestation  of  faith 
made,  that  I  would  try  their  obedience  no  fur- 
ther anent  ecclesiastic  affairs.  Yet  this  man 
hath  pressed  me  to  incite  them  to  a  nearer 
conjunction  with  the  liturgy  and  canons  of 
this  nation.'— (Vol.  vi.  889.) 

The  death  of  James,  in  1625,  was  the  in- 
auguration of  a  new  era  in  Scotland.  The 
king,  though  full  of  arrogant  pretensions, 
was  timid,  feeble,  and  not  without  a  certain 
kind  of  political  insight ;  and  «if  he  had 
irritated  and  alarmed  the  nation,  he  did  not 
venture  to  outrage  its  feelings  or  to  assail 
some  of  its  most  powerful  interests.  His 
successor,  naturally  a  firmer  man,  and  taught 
to  believe  the  odious  doctrines  of  passive 
obedience  and  divine  right,  had  no  scruples 
in  overbearing  opposition,  however  stern 
and  national,  to  the  lino  of  policy  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself ;  and  the  conscien- 
tiousness he  undoubtedly  possessed  with  re- 
spect to  certain  cardinal  principles,  made  him 
obstinate  in  carrying  them  out  in  govern- 
ment. Besides,  he  seems  to  have  really 
thought  it  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  king 
to  keep  faith  with  ministers  or  subjects,  that 
something  in  his  office  placed  him  outside 
the  pale  of  ordinary  moral  obligations ;  and 
in  addition,  like  all  the  Stuarts,  he  was 
especially  addicted  to  favourites,  and  to  lend 
an  ear  to  their  unwise  counsels.  Such  a 
man,  a  bad  ruler  as  it  were  on  principle, 


was  calculated  to  precipitate  the  great  revo- 
lution which  in  England  and  Scotland  alike 
had  been  gradually  in  course  of  develop- 
ment As  Mr.  Burton  truly  observes,  the 
teasing,  fitful,  and  hesitating  attempts  of 
James  to  cross  the  will  of  his  people,  were 
as  nothing  to  the  steady  and  resolute  efforts 
with  which  Charles  endeavoured  to  accom- 
plish the  ends  which  from  the  first  he  hud 
clearly  in  view.  The  battle  in  Scotland,  a* 
might  have  been  expected,  commenced  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  Church;  and  the  king, 
with  singular  unwisdom,  contrived  to  unite 
against  him  most  of  the  nobilitv,  the  Kirk, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  people,  and  to  stir  to 
its  depths  the  national  sentiment  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Charles  intended  to 
force  the  Anglican  system  on  Scotland,  and 
to  introduce  into  that  kingdom  the  well-en- 
dowed State  Church,  the  rich  courtier  pre- 
lates, 'the  midgo-madge  of  doctrine,'  and 
the  gorgeous  ritual  which  he  considered 
divine  in  England.  His  first  step  was  auda- 
ciously to  claim  the  resumption  of  the  rev- 
enues of  the  old  Church  of  Scotland,  which 
had  been  forfeited  at  the  Reformation  :— 

'A  proclamation  announced  the  gcnertl 
revocation  by  the  new  king  of  all  grants  bj 
the  Crown,  and  all  acquisitions  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  Crown,  whether  before  or  after  his 
father's  Act  of  Annexation  in  1587.  This 
was  virtually  the  proclamation  of  that  contest 
of  which  King  Charles  was  destined  never  to 
see  the  end.  It  proposed  to  sweep  into  the 
royal  treasury  the  whole  of  the  vast  ecclesias- 
tical estates  which  had  passed  into  the  bands 
of  the  territorial  potentates  from  the  Reform* 
tion  downwards,  since  it  went  back  to  things 
done  before  King  James's  annexation.'— (Vol 
vL  855.) 

By  this  wicked  and  insensato  measure, 
Charles  made  enemies  of  all  the  powerful 
men,  the  leaders  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland, 
who  were  in  possession  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  and  he  gave  the  whole  nation  » 
significant  example  of  the  iniquities  of  mere 
arbitrary  power.  But  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  exasperating  a  class ;  he  proceeded  to 
touch  to  the  very  quick  the  religious  and 
patriotic  feelings  of  the  nation.  At  the 
stroke  of  a  pen  he  completely  changed  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  Scotland,  by  pro- 
claiming his  right  to  make  canons  for  the 
Kirk ;  and  he  not  only  introduced  many  of 
these  ordinances,  but  he  peremptorily  on- 
joined  the  use  of  forms  and  symbols  in  wor- 
ship for  many  years  detested  in  Scotland. 
This  was  done,  too,  with  a  coarse  contempt 
of  Scottish  sentiment  which  was  especially 
galling;  the  innovations  being  thrust  upon 
the  country  by  English  prelates,  regarded  & 
aliens.    Wo  quote  a  specimen  of  scenes 
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which,  doubtless,  were  not  unfrequent  at 
this  juncture: — 

*  At  the  back  of  this  altar,  covered  with 
tapestry,  there  was  ane  rich  tapestry  wherein 
the  crucifix  was  curiously  wrought;  and  as 
those  bishops  who  were  in  service  passed  by 
this  crucifix  they  were  seen  to  bow  their  knee, 
and  beck,  which,  with  their  habit,  was  noticed, 
and  bred  great  fear  of  infringing  of  Popery. 

.  .  .  .  The  Archibishop  of  St  Andrew's 
and  four  bishops  did  "the  serrice"  "with 
white  rochets  and  white  sleeves  and  copes  of 
gold,  having  blue  silk  to  their  foot"  Bishop 
Laud  took  Glasgow,  and  thrust  him  from  the 
king  with  these  words,  "  Are  you  a  Church- 
man, and  wants  the  coat  of  your  order  f  ' — 
(Vol  vu  876.) 

In  this  kind  of  foreign  innovation,  Laud, 
now  made  a  royal  favourite,  was  badly  and 
conspicuously  eminent  This  meddling  priest 
who  thought  that  he  could  bind  the  faith  of 
two  nations  within  his  formulas,  was  made 
an  overseer  of  the  Scottish  prelates,  and  pre- 
sented to  them  with  insolent  rudeness  the 
ecclesiastical  policy  they  were  to  adopt 
There  is  reason  to  believe  they  disliked  him 
heartily,  while  he  was  execrated  by  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy.  We  quote  a  few  words 
of  his 


from  one 


dictatorial  letters: — 


'  Tou  are  immutably  to  hold  this  rule,  and 
that  by  his  Majesty's  strict  and  most  special 
command — namely,  that  yourself,  or  the  Lord 
Ross,  or  both  of  you  together,  do  privately  ac- 
quaint the  Earl  of  Traquair ;  ....  and 
the  earl  will  readily  do  all  good  offices  for  the 
Church  that  come  within  his  power,  according 
to  all  such  commands  as  ho  shall  reqeive,  either 
immediately  from  the  king,  or  otherwise  by 
direction  of  his  Majesty  from  myself.'— (VoL 
ri.886.) 

By  this  policy,  Charles  had  contrived  to 
unite  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  against 
him.  The  descendants  of  the  lay  lords  of 
the  Reformation,  tho  moderate  men  who 
reverenced  law,  the  stilt  powerful  Presbyte- 
rian clergy  and  their  congregations  through- 
out the  country  alarmed,  irritated,  and 
provoked;  and  signs  of  discontent  were 
manifest  even  in  the  Council  of  National 
Estates.  The  last  drop  that  made  the  cup 
overflow  was  the  publication  of  the  famous 
Liturgy  of  Laud,  which,  itself  odious  to  all 
true  Protestants,  was  forced  on  the  people 
in  a  manner  certain  to  exasperate  a  high- 
spirited  country.  Mr.  Burton  criticises  at 
length  and  learnedly  this  celebrated  attempt 
on  the  faith  of  Scotland  :  it  must  suffice  to 
say  that  the  new  Liturgy  was  in  conflict 
with  all  the  forms  of  Scottish  worship,  de- 
vised, as  we  have  seen,  from  the  Huguenots, 
which  had  existed  since  the  Reformation. 
The  scenes  that  ensued  arc  well  known,  and 


it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  them.  The 
4  rabbKngs '  of  the  angry  mobs  at  Edinburgh, 
Jenny  Geddes  and  her  4  devout  sisters,'  the 
terror  that  fell  on  the  appointed  bishops, 
were  merely  symptoms  of  the  deep  indigna- 
tion which  had  taken  possession  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  a  gen- 
eral opposition  was  organized  against  the 
king  and  his  government  How  ignorant 
Charles  and  his  ministers  in  England  wero 
of  the  tempest  they  had  waked,  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  passage  :— 

4  The  truth  is,  there  was  so  little  curiosity 
either  in  the  court  or  the  country  to  know 
anything  of  Scotland,  or  what  was  done  there, 
that  when  the  whole  nation  was  solicitous  to 
know  what  passed  weekly  in  Germany  and 
Poland,  and  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  no  man 
ever  enquired  what  was  doing  in  Scotland ; 
nor  had  that  kingdom  a  place  or  mention  of 
one  page  of  any  gazette.' — (Vol.  vL  451.) 

Meanwhile  the  opposition  to  the  king  in 
Scotland  had  assumed  a  formidable  shape, 
and  throughout  the  country  crowds  of  4  sup- 
plicants,' demanding  a  repeal  of  the  obnox- 
ious measures  which  had  been  passed  during 
tho  preceding  years,  had  formed  themselves 
into  regular  assemblies,  connected  with  a 
central  convocation,  which  expressed  angrily 
the  will  of  the  people.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Council  of  Edinburgh  connived,  to 
say  the  least,  with  this  movement ;  it  cer- 
tainly recognised  the  representative  quality 
of  the  delegates  by  treating  officially  with 
them ;  and  the  institution  of  the  celebrated 
4 Tables'  marks  the  commencement  of  the 
great  revolution.  Charles,  however,  and  his 
councillors  were  unrelenting ;  and  Laud  es- 
pecially distinguished  himself  in  invoking 
fire  and  sword  upon  the  audacious  4  rebels? 
The  4  Tables,'  that  is,  the  leading  men  of  the 
nation,  acknowledged  as  a  lawful  power,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Sovereign,  resolved 
to  make  their  authority  felt ;  and  the  famous 
compact  of  the  4 Covenant'  found  the  entire 
sympathy  of  all  classes  with  them.  The 
Covenant,  in  fftCt»  was  the  solemn  protest  of 
Scotland  against  the  wrong  done  by  the 
king.  The  following,  from  a  contemporary 
account  shows  the  deep  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  was  welcomed : — 

4  Gentlemen  and  noblemen  carried  copies 
about  in  their  portmanteaus  or  pockets,  requir- 
ing subscriptions  thereunto,  and  using  thoir 
utmost  endeavours  with  their  friends  in  private 
for  to  subscribe.  It  was  subscribed  publicly 
in  churches,  ministers  exhorting  their  people 
thereunto.  It  was  also  subscribed  and  sworn 
privately.  All  had  power  to  take  the  oath, 
and  were  licensed  and  welcomed  to  come  in ; 
and  any  that  pleased  had  power  and  license  for 
to  carry  the  Covenant  about  with  him,  and 
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give  the  oath  to  such  as  were  willing  to  sub- 
scribe and  swear.  And  such  was  the  zeal  of 
many  subscribers,  that  for  a  while  many  sub- 
scribed with  tears  on  their  cheeks ;  and  it  is 
constantly  reported  that  some  did  draw  their 
own  blood,  and  used  it  in  place  of  ink,  to 
underwrite  their  names.' — (VoL  vL  488.) 

Charles  now  began  to  act  after  the  fashion 
which  was  to  lead  him  at  last  to  ruin  and 
death,  lie  had  not  yet  alienated  the  hearts 
of  his  people,  and  timely  concession  and 
simple  justice  would  certainly  have  allayed 
the  tempest.  But  he  resolved  to  dissimu- 
late with  them,  to  hold  out  hopes  that  he 
would  comply  with  their  requests,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  prepare  the  means  of  chas- 
tising them  as  audacious  'rebels.'  He  sent 
Hamilton,  as  a  commissioner,  to  Scotland, 
with  full  power  to  redress  grievances,  with  a 
promise  that  a  General  Assembly  and  a  free 
Parliament  should  be  convened;  but  he 
secretly  determined  to  put  down  opposition 
by  sheer  military  force.  If  Charles  was  not 
what  is  called  a  4  bad  man,'  if  he  was  not  a 
mere  reckless  and  wicked  tyrant,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  detestable  doctrines  of  king- 
craft  had  poisoned  his  understanding;  he 
acted  on  system,  as  though  he  were  free 
from  all  obligations  of  good  faith  with  his 
subjects.  Mr.  Burton  gives  us  the  following 
letter,  written  to  Hamilton  at  this  juncture ; 
it  is  one  of  tho  worst  extant  specimens  of 
royal  duplicity : — 

4  And  to  this  end  I  give  you  leave  to  flatter 

them  with  what  hopes  you  please.  

This  I  have  written  to  no  other  end  than  to 
show  you  I  will  rather  die  than  yield  to  those 
impertinent  and  damnable  demands,  as  you 

rightly  call  them  As  the  affairs 

are  now,  T  do  not  expect  that  you  should  de- 
clare the  adherers  to  the  Covenant  traitors  until, 
as  I  have  already  said,  you  have  heard  from 
me  that  my  fleet  hath  set  sail  for  Scotland.'— 
(Vol.  vL  506.) 

According  to  the  promise  given  by  the 
king,  a  General  Assembly  was  now  held, 
described  fully  by  Mr.  Burton.  This  great 
convention  met  at  Glasgow  ;  and  Episcopacy 
was  condemned  and  set  aside,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  first  Reformation.  Charles  replied 
by  seizing  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  taking  pos- 
session of  tho  chief  Scottish  fortresses ;  and 
Hamilton  openly  issued  proclamations  de- 
nouncing the  Covenanters  as  audacious  rebels. 
Civil  war  broke  out  in  1639;  and  in  a  few 
weeks,  an  irregular  contest  was  raging  in  the 
cast  and  south-cast,  and  threatening  to  over- 
run the  kingdom.  At  this  juncture,  Scotr 
land  abounded  with  soldiers  trained  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  not  mere  mercenaries  of 
the  Dalgetty  type,  but  men  really  fitted  to 
command ;  and  a  resolution  was  formed  to 


march  to  the  south,  and  to  make  an  armed 
demonstration  against  England.  In  an  in- 
credibly short  time,  22,000  men  were  ar- 
rayed under  the  orders  of  Leslie,  and  mak- 
ing for  the  English  border — a  force  relatively 
to  the  population  of  Scotland,  of  extraordi- 
nary numerical  amount,  and  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  country.  The 
composition  of  this  army,  led  by  some  of 
the  noblest  men  in  Scotland,  shows  all  classes, 
high  and  low,  joined  in  the  movement  against 
the  king: — 

'Our  crouners  (that  is,  colonels)  for  the 
most  part  were  noblemen.  Rothes,  Lindsay, 
Sinclair,  had  among  them  two  full  regiments, 
at  least,  froir.  Tife.  Balcarras,  a  horse  troop ; 
Loudon,  Montgomery,  Erskine,  Boyd,  Fleming, 
Kirkcudbright,  Yester,  Dalhousic,  Eglinton, 
and  others,  either  with  whole  or  half  regiments. 
Montrose's  regiment  was  above  fifteen  hundred 
men.'— (Vol.  vii.  56.) 

The  Scottish  army  having  reached  the 
Border,  the  king  consented  to  the  brief  truce 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Pacification  of 
Berwick.  Once  more  Charles  made  specious 
promises  with  a  resolution  to  break  faith: 
the  wishes  of  the  nation  were  to  be  re- 
spected ;  Episcopacy  was  not  to  be  restored ; 
rresbyterianism  was  to  be  the  form  of 
Church  government ;  and  the  National  Es- 
tates were  to  sanction  the  reforms  confirmed 
by  a  paternal  and  high-minded  sovereign. 
The  Parliament,  however,  was  hardly  as- 
sembled before  it  was  indefinitely  prorogued ; 
and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  Charles  in- 
tended, as  soon  as  an  opportunity  came,  to  in- 
vade Scotland,  and  take  summary  vengeance. 
At  this  juncture,  the  Scottish  leaders  unques- 
tionably remembered  the  4  Ancient  League,' 
and  looked  to  France  and  Richelieu  for  aid  ; 
and  if  we  cannot  approve  their  purpose,  we 
at  least  should  remember  the  great  provoca- 
tion. The  king  thought  that  the  time  had 
arrived  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  4  rebels 
of  the  North ;'  he  felt  assured  that  the  old 
English  jealousy  of  a  political  connection  be- 
tween Scotland  and  France  would  throw  all 
England  upon  his  side ;  and  he  issued  orders 
for  a  general  armament,  for  the  invasion  and 
even  the  conquest  of  Scotland.  But,  at  this 
crisis,  political  sympathy  got  the  better  of 
past  national  dislikes ;  and  England,  as  a 
people,  was  averse  to  aid  the  king  in  crush- 
ing discontent  beyond  the  Tweed.  For  a 
series  of  years  the  government  of  Charles 
had  provoked  indignation  in  England,  only 
less  than  that  which  existed  in  Scotland ;  the 
tyranny  of  Strafford  and  the  arrogance  of 
Laud  had  combined  the  Constitutional  and 
Puritan  parties,  and  a  great  revolution  was 
fast  approaching.  The  future  chiefs  of  the 
Long  Parliament  co-operated  with  the  Scot- 
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tish  malcontents ;  and  Charles  found  it  im- 
po»tible  to  collect  a  sufficient  army  to  carry 
out  his  purpose.  Mr.  Burton  describes  the 
situation  thus : — 

4  The  result  is  described  by  one  on  whom 
heavy  responsibility  lay— the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, who  was  to  command  the  army  of 
the  North :  *'  Most  of  the  ways  that  were  re- 
lied on  for  supplies  of  money  have  hitherto 
failed  us,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  we  are  likely 
to  become  the  most  despised  nation  of  Europe. 
To  the  regiments  that  are  now  raising,  we,  for 
want  of  money,  have  been  able  to  advance  but 
fourteen  days'  pay — the  rest  must  meet  them 
upon  their  march  towards  Selby,  and  for  both 
the  horse  and  foot  already  in  the  North,  we  can, 
for  the  present,  sond  them  but  seven  days' 
pay/1  Those  who  were  considered  liable  to 
serve  in  the  army  resisted  the  conscription; 
and  when  embodied,  they  were  often  so  muti- 
nous as  to  be  more  dangerous  to  their  officers 
than  they  were  likely  to  be  to  the  enemy.1 — 
(Vol.  vii.  99.) 

The  Scottish  army,  as  is  well  known,  en- 
countered no  opposition  on  the  Tweed,  and, 
having  taken   Newcastle,  was  advancing  j 
southwards,  when  its  progress  was  stayed  by 
the  Treaty  of  Ripon.    The  sword  had  been 
struck  out  of  the  hands  of  the  king;  his 
English  subjects  had  refused  to  second  his 
efforts  against  their  ancient  enemies ;  and,  in 
England  and  Scotland  alike,  the  national 
cause  was  about  to  triumph.   From  this  time, 
the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  to  the  court  co- 
operated in  the  two  countries ;  and  the  acts 
of  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  Scottish  E1*- 
tates  were,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  same 
kind,  and  had  objects  almost  similar.  Mr. 
Burton,  however,  correctly  shows  that  Scot- 
land certainly  has  the  honour  of  having  in- 
augurated this  glorious  resistance;  but  for 
the  resolution  displayed  by  the  nation,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Strafford's  scheme  of 
4  Thorough  *  might  have  been  successful  for 
many  years,  and  the  constitutional  liberties 
of  England  might  have  been  suspended  for 
at  least  a  generation.    Mr.  Burton  describes 
at  some  length  the  visit  of  the  Scottish  Com- 
missioners to  London,  and  the  first  proceed- 
ings of  the  Ix>ng  Parliament ;  but  we  have 
no  space  to  dwell  on  a  subject  which,  how- 
ever interesting  and  picturesque,  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  History  of  England. 
In  1640-41,  the  Scottish  Estates  were  con- 
vened in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ripon,  and  it  became  evident, 
at  once,  that  the  authority  of  the  king  would 
be  swept  away  by  a  violent  revolution.  This 
Assembly,  formerly  little  more  than  an  in- 
strument of  the  will  of  the  king,  was  now  in- 
tent on  putting  an  end  to  the  policy  and  the 
power  of  Charles ;  it  was  overflowing  with 
religious  zeal  and  with  national,  if  not  demo- 


cratic passion ;  and  it  resolved  once  for  all 
that  the  House  of  Stuart  should  no  longer 
trifle  with  the  rights  of  Scotsmen.  As  Scot- 
land had  suffered  more  grievously  than  Eng- 
land from  the  tyranny  of  the  court,  the 
legislation  of  the  Estates  was  more  violent 
than  that  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
marked  more  strongly  with  precipitate  haste ; 
on  the  whole,  it  does  not  contrast  favourably 
with  that  of  the  English  Assembly;  but, 
undoubtedly,  not  a  few  of  its  measures 
served  as  precedents  for  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, iu  the  later  stages  of  the  conflict  with 
Charles.  For  instance,  after  destroying  Epis- 
copacy, anil  sweeping  away  all  the  innova- 
tions in  Church  and  State  of  the  twenty 
years  before,  the  Estates  proceeded  practi- 
cally to  abolish  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  in  Scotland;  and  the  course  they 
took  seems  to  have  suggested  the  Nineteeu 
Propositions  of  the-  Long  Parliament : — 

•One  of  the  points  which  the  Estates  had 
determined  to  carry,  was  the  appointment,  by 
themselves,  of  all  public  officers.  The  Se- 
cret Council  and  the  Court  of  Session  were  re- 
cast, the  appointments  being  made  in  two  sepa- 
rate Acts.  In  a  general  Act,  applicable  to 
Government  offices  at  large,  the  king's  form  of 
appointment  is  treated  with  all  reverence ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  exercised  in  each 
instance  44  with  the  advice  and  approbation  "  of 
the  Estates.'— (Vol.  vii  140.) 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  after  this,  that 
a  revolution  could  be  avoided.  Charles,  un- 
questionably, resolved  to  draw  the  sword  as 
soon  as  an  opportunity  offered  ;  the  Estates, 
backed  by  the  mass  of  the  nation,  were  as 
determined  to  maintain  their  advantage. 
"When  such  were  the  feelings  on  either  side, 
there  is  little  use  in  examining  with  care  how 
or  by  whom  the  Civil  War  was  commenced. 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Five  Members,  so 
iu  that  of  the  mysterious  Incident,  the  kiug 
seems  to  have  acted  with  that  treacherous 
malice  which  so  often  provoked  the  indigna- 
tion of  his  subjects;  and  after  this  event, 
war  was  inevitable.  The  great  Irish  rebel- 
lion of  1641  came  to  add  fuel  to  the  gather- 
ing flame  ;  and  Scotland,  like  England,  was 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  Charles  had 
connived  at  an  infamous  scheme  of  over- 
throwing the  colonists  of  Ireland,  and  of  mar- 
shalling a  Papist  Irish  army  to  put  down  the 
Estates  and  the  Parliament.  Mr.  Burton  ex- 
amines at  some  length  the  evidence  against 
the  king  in  this  matter,  and  certainly  is  not 
inclined  to  acquit  him ;  however  that  may 
be,  it  is  somewhat  curious  that  he  docs  not 
allude  to  a  most  significant  fact,  that  the 
alleged  commission  to  the  rebellious  Irish 
was  given  under  the  great  seal  of  Scotland, 
and  was  said  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
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Scotch,  and  tbat  the  Irish  carefully  avoided 
to  lay  a  hand,  at  first*  on  the  Scottish  colo- 
nists, while  they  massacred  wholesale  their 
English  fellows.  Civil  war  now  broke  out  in 
England  and  Scotland  ;  and  for  some  time, 
as  is  well  known,  success  inclined  to  the  side 
of  the  king.  Mr.  Burton  describes  the  bril- 
liant campaigns  of  Montrose  in  the  North 
minutely  and  well ;  but  he  shows  correctly 
that  they  were  mere  raids,  of  which  the  im- 
portance has  been  exaggerated;  and  Mon- 
trose was  defeated  wittiout  difficulty,  when 
encountered  by  a  really  able  soldier.  The 
real  struggle  was  in  the  South;  and  Mr. 
Burton,  perhaps,  underrates  the  extraordina- 
ry efforts  of  Cromwell  in  restoring  the  Par- 
liamentary cause,  and  overestimates  the 
weight  which  Leslie  and  the  Scottish  army 
threw  into  the  balance.  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, Leslie  and  the  Scots  were  auxiliaries 
of  extreme  importance.  We  quote  this 
brief  description  of  Marston  Moor,  where 
Leslie  and  Cromwell  commanded  together : — 

'  Prince  Rupert  headed  one  of  those  impetu- 
out  attacks  for  which  he  was  renowned,  and 
scattered  before  him  the  right  of  ti)e  allied 
array  under  Fairfax  and  Leven.  It  was  one 
of  those  great  blows  that  may  confuse  a  whole 
army :  but  the  other  half  was  in  very  compe- 
tent hands — those  of  Cromwell  and  David 
Leslie.  They  beat  back  their  opponents,  not 
by  a  rush,  but  a  hard,  steady  fight,  and  were 
on  the  enemy's  ground,  when  Rupert  returned 
from  a  pursuit  which  he  had  carried  too  far. 
He  found  that  while  he  had  been  away  pursu- 
ing the  defeated  enemy,  events  behind  him  had 
arranged  matters  for  a  second  battle,  in  which 
each  occupied  the  ground  that  earlier  in  the 
day,  had  belonged  to  the  other  side.  The  end 
was  an  entire  victory.' — (Vol.  vii.  180.) 

Meanwhile  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant had  attested  the  Union  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  the  celebrated  Assembly  of 
Divines  at  Westminster  had  been  employed 
in  devising  means  for  establishing  one  faith 
in  both  kingdoms.  The  inherent  difference 
between  the  Protestantism  of  the  two  coun- 
tries was  fully  developed.  The  Scottish 
Presbyterians,  true  to  the  narrowness  and 
bigotry  of  their  peculiar  tenets,  claimed  that 
the  Kirk  was  of  Divine  institution,  and  en- 
deavoured to  compel  a  universal  adoption  of 
its  ritual  and  forms  of  worship.  These  vain 
pretensions  were  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
Parliament,  broad  and  Erastian  in  view,  and 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  Puritan  party,  train- 
ed by  the  results  of  the  persecution  of  years 
to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  freedom  of  con- 
science. Disputes,  leading  to  memorable 
consequences,  were  the  result  of  these  diver- 
gent views  which  Mr.  Burton  has  fully  set 
forth  \— 


'To  the  Scottish  covenanters  the  calling  of 
this  Assembly,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Boltm  n 
League  and  Covenant  as  revised  by  it,  were 
rapidly  bringing  on  the  consummation  of  tha.*. 
great  scheme  of  Divine  Providence  destined  to 
establish  the  Presbyterian  polity  over  all  man- 
kind.   The  government  of  the  Church  by  s 
General  Assembly,  Synod,  Presbyteries,  and 
Kirk  Sessions,  was  the  divine  form  of  Church 
government,  and  all  others  must  dissolve  be- 
fore it  ...  .  The  Parliament,  however,  had 
other  views,  and  skilfully  prepared  for  the  con- 
summation.   There  lurked  at  that  time,  in  the 
class  of  men  who  made  the  Parliament  and  the 
influential  circles,  a  disinclination  to  reconstruct 
any  strong  priesthood.  ....  The  Brownists, 
Independents,  or  Congregationalists,  were  a 
large  body  in  England,  and  had  been  growing. 
I  even  in  Scotland,  too  rapidly  for  the  peace  of 
the  Covenanting  party.    Their  principle  was. 
that  there  should  be  no  combined  system  of 
Church  government,  whether  prelatic  or  Pres- 
byterian, but  that  each  Christian  congregat  ion 
should  be  a  church  in  itself.'— (Vol  viL  209.) 

The  civil  war  had  gone  on  during  these 
long  and  important  discussions.  The  genius 
of  Cromwell  and  the  power  of  his  army  ha- : 
everywhere  overcome  the  Royalists ;  and  the 
great  Republican  had  become  the  arbiter  of 
the  situation,  and  supreme  in  England.  In 
these  circumstances  the  auxiliary  force  of 
the  Scots  became  of  little  importance,  and 
jealousies  had  already  begun  to  grow  up  be- 
tween the  soldiers  of  the  two  nations.  As 
is  well  known,  the  unfortunate  king  repaired 
to  the  Scottish  camp,  and  the  Scottish  lead- 
ers delivered  him  up  to  Commissioners  of 
the  Parliament  for  a  sum  of  money.  We 
quote  Mr.  Burton's  account  of  this  transac- 
tion, which,  if  not  so  base  as  has  been  de- 
scribed by  writers  of  the  Junius  type,  does 
little  credit  to  Scottish  honour : — 

*  Apart  from  any  question  about  trust,  had 
the  king  really  (led  from  enemies  to  find  refuge 
with  friends  r  The  Scots  army  were  older  and 
steadier  enemies  than  the  English.  It  was  in 
the  future,  no  doubt,  that  in  England  he  was 
to  be  put  to  death  ;  but  the  Scots  had  no  more 
reason  to  expect  this  of  the  English  than  to  be 
themselves  suspected  of  such  a  design  ;  and  it 
was  not  by  the  party  to  whom  he  was  intrust- 
ed or  44  sold "  by  the  ScotB  that  he  was  put 
to  death,  but  by  the  enemies  of  that  party. 
The  Scots  had  made  up  their  minds  to  return 
home  when  their  arrears  were  paid.  They 
could  not  keep  the  king  except  by  taking  him 
with  them  into  Scotland,  and  such  an  act 
would  have  implied  at  once  suspicion  and  hos- 
tility towards  those  who  had  been  so  long  their 
allies.  The  Scots  showed  in  what  they  after- 
wards attempted  for  him  and  his  son,  that,  had 
he  agreed  to  their  terms,  and  consented  to  be 
a  Presbyterian  king  over  a  Presbyterian  poo 
pie,  they  would  have  fought  for  him  instead 
of  "selling"  him.'— (VoL  vii  236.) 
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It  ia  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  melan- 
choly scene  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
In  his  case,  as  in  that  of  Mary  Stuart,  Buffer- 
ings and  a  violent  death  endured  with  dig- 
nity, have  atoned,  in  the  eyes  of  many  per- 
sons, for  misgovernment  and  political  crimes. 
This  event  was  the  signal  for  an  open  rup- 
ture between  the  leaders  of  the  various  par- 
ties which,  in  England  and  Scotland  alike, 
had  accomplished  the  great  revolution  of  the 
time.    The  English  Independents,  already 
supreme  under  Cromwell  and  his  invincible 
army,  had  resolved  to  establish  the  Common- 
wealth, and  to  set  up  Puritanism  as  the  na- 
tional faith ;  the  Scots  insisted  on  placing 
Charles  II.  on  the  throne  as  a  covenanting 
King,  and  on  Prcsbytcrianism  as  the  church 
of  these  realms.  A  brief  but  decisive  struggle 
ensued,  which,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  weaker  coun- 
try, and  the  complete  ascendancy  of  the 
great  soldier  who  had  never  yet  met  his  equal 
in  the  field.    Mr.  Burton  describes  at  some 
length  the  4  crowning  mercies'  of  Dunbar 
and  Worcester,  but  we  have  no  space  to  re- 
fer to  tho  narrative.   In  the  settlement  of  the 
religious  affairs  of  Scotland,  the  breadth  of 
view  and  even  the  toleration  of  Cromwell 
contrast  favourably  with  the  high-flown  pre- 
tensions and  narrow-mindedness  of  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy,  who  approved  themselves  the 
Pharisees  of  pedantic  formalism.   His  grand 
exclamation — *In  the  bowels  of  Christ,  1  be- 
seech you  think  that  you  may  be  mistaken,' 
shows  that  be  recognised  one  of  the  princi- 
ples which  in  matters  of  faith  enjoins  chari- 
ty.   We  quote  Mr.  Burton's  account  of  the 
closing  of  the  General  Assembly : — 

1 4  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Cotterel  beset  the 
Church  with  some  rattes  of  musketeers  and  a 
troop  of  horse.  Himself  (after  our  fast,  wherein 
Mr.  Dickson  and  Mr.  Douglas  had  two  grncious 
sermons)  entered  the  Assembly  House,  and  im- 
mediately after  Mr.  Dixon,  the  moderator,  his 
prayer,  required  audience,  wherein  he  inquired 
if  we  did  sit  there  by  the  authority  of  the  Par- 
liament of  tho  commonwealth  of  England,  or 
of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  English,  forces, 
or  of  the  English  judges  in  Scotland.  The  mo- 
derator replied,  that  we  were  an  ecclesiastical 
synod,  a  spiritual  Court  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
mod  died  not  with  any  thing  civil ;  that  our  nu- 
tbority  was  from  God,  and  established  by  tho 
laws  of  the  land,  yet  standing  unrepealed  ;  that 
by  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  tho  most 
,  of  the  English  army  stood  obliged  to  defend 
our  General  Assembly.  When  some  speeches 
of  this  kind  had  passed,  the  lieutenant-colonel 
told  us  his  order  was  to  dissolve  us ;  where- 
upon he  commanded  all  of  us  to  follow  him,  else 

he  would  drag  us  out  of  the  room  Thus 

our  General  Assembly,  the  glory  and  strength 
of  our  Church  upon  earth,  is  by  your  soldiery 
crushed  and  trod  under  foot,  without  the  least  j 


provocation  from  us  at  this  time  in  word  or 
deed.' -(Vol.  vii.  808.) 

It  is,  however,  but  just  to  add  that  Crom- 
well did  not  countenance  this  violence ;  and 
though  the  General  Assembly  was  closed,  no 
restriction  existed  during  his  regime  on  the 
exercise  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship. 

Tho  northern  and  southern  parts  of  our 
island  were  now  under  the  rule  of  Cromwell, 
the  Long  Parliament  having  been  swept 
away,  and  the  great  soldier  wholly  supreme. 
Even  tho  worst  enemies  of  the  Protector 
must  allow  that  in  Scotland,  as  elsewhere, 
his  government  was  in  advance  of  his  time, 
and,  if  despotic,  was  wise  and  judicious. 
After  long  conflicts,  the  nation  was  at  rest ; 
and  if  its  patriotic  spirit  was  quelled,  it  enjoy- 
ed a  large  share  of  real  freedom,  and  grew 
rapidly  in  material  wealth.  Though  the 
Kirk  was  no  longer  established,  all  forms  of 
Protestanism  were  tolerated  and  favoured; 
and  the  Catholic  nobles  also  had  no  cause 
to  dbraplain  of  the  harshness  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate. In  governing  the  country  Cromwell 
gave  proof  of  that  profound  policy  and  an- 
ticipation of  the  future  which  marks  him 
but  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  statesmen.  All 
restraints  on  commerce  were  removed.  Scot- 
land was  completely  united  to  England ;  the 
feudal  jurisdiction  of  the  great  nobles  and 
Highland  chiefs  was  summarily  abolished ; 
and  forts,  armed  with  sufficient  garrisons,  kept 
the  half-barbarous  clans  iu  subjection.  In  a 
word,  all  the  capital  reforms  which  it  took 
a  century  after  the  Restoration  to  introduce 
into  Scotland  again,  were,  in  a  few  years, 
carried  out  by  Cromwell ;  and  it  is  but  the 
truth  that  his  Scottish  policy  was  a  model 
for  three  generations  of  statesmen.  Under 
his  far-sighted  and  firm  government  the 
country  began  to  thrive  apace.  We  quote 
from  a  contemporary  chronicler  this  curious 
account  of  Leith  and  Glasgow : — 

4  The  town  of  Leith  is  of  itself  a  pretty, 
small  town,  and  fortified  about ;  having  a  con- 
venient dry  harbour,  into  which  the  Frith  ebbs 
and  flows  every  tide,  and  a  convenient  quay  on 
the  ono  side  thereof,  of  a  good  length,  for  the 
landing  of  goods.  This  place  formerly,  and 
so  at  this  time,  is  indeed  a  store-house,  not 
only  for  her  own  traders,  but  also  for  the  mer- 
chants of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  this  being 
the  port  thereof.  .  .  .  Glasgow,  seated  in 
a  pleasant  and  fruitful  soil,  and  consisting  of 
four  streets,  handsomely  built  in  form  of  a 
cross,  is  ono  of  the  most  considerable  burghs 
of  Scotland,  as  well  for  the  structure  as  trade 
of  it  The  inhabitants,  all  but  the  students  of 
the  college  which  is  here,  are  traders  and 
dealers.' — (Vol.  vii.  818.) 

Our  space  precludes  us  from  dwelliug  at 
length  ou  the  history  of  Scotland  after  the 
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death  of  Cromwell,  described  fully  by  Mr. 
Burton.  As  is  well  known,  a  loyal  reaction 
set  in,  in  favour  of  Charles  II.,  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  period  of  tyranny  in  Church 
and  State  of  extreme  severity.  Not  only 
were  proscriptions  frequent,  and  the  scaffold 
crowded  with  many  victims,  but  the  legisla- 
tion  of  1641  was  cancelled,  Episcopacy  was 
insolently  restored,  the  authority  of  the 
Crown'  considerably  increased,  and  Presby- 
terianism  barely  allowed  to  maintain  a  weak 
and  inglorious  existence.  The  era,  indeed, 
of  the  ascendancy  of  Sharp,  and  of  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  Claverhouse  and  his  dragoons, 
was  one  of  darkness  and  sorrow  in  Scotland 
— it  far  exceeded  in  its  melancholy  features 
that  of  the  Cavalier  reaction  in  England; 
and  the  question  arises  why  a  natiou,  which 
had  proved  itself  so  fiercely  tenacious  of  its 
independence  in  the  preceding  generation, 
submitted  for  years  to  this  cruel  oppression. 
Mr.  Burton  has  hardly  brought  out  suffi- 
ciently the  causes  of  this  remarkable  quies- 
cence, which  arc  of  deep  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent of  history.  They  arc,  we  think,  to  be 
found  in  the  facts  that,  after  the  exertions 
of  the  great  civil  war,  Scotland  was,  in  a 
great  degree,  exhausted ;  that  after  the  Res- 
toration, the  power  of  the  Crown  was  up- 
held for  the  first  time  by  a  standing  army, 
not  large,  but  formidable;  and,  above  all, 
that  the  Government  avoided  one  capital 
error  of  Charles  I. — it  conciliated  instead  of 
injuritig  the  nobles,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
assail  their  interests  by  threatening  to  re- 
sume the  old  Church  revenues.  W  om  out, 
borne  down,  and  without  leaders,  the  nation 
was  for  a  time  submissive ;  its  discontent 
exhibited  it-self  in  a  few  occasional  risings 
only ;  and  Lauderdale,  Charles  II.,  and  his 
brother  were  allowed  a  season  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  iniquity  and  wrong.  At  last  the 
fierce  awakening  came.  But  it  should  be 
observed  that  at  this  conjuncture  the  move- 
ment for  freedom  began  in  England ;  and  if 
Scotland  inaugurated  the  events  which  led 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  she 

{)laycd  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  Revo- 
ution  of  1688.  The  passages  of  that  me- 
morable time  are  not  narrated  in  this  work, 
so  it  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to  them.  An 
estimate  of  Mr.  Burton's  history  will  be 
gathered  from  what  we  have  already  writ- 
ten. It  is  deficient  as  a  picturesque  narra- 
tive; it  sometimes,  as  may  bo  supposed, 
displays  a  too  fervent  national  patriotism ; 
but  it  is  singularly  well-informed  and  com- 
plete, and  its  conclusions  on  men  and  events 
are  usually  careful,  correct,  and  judicious. 


Abt.  II.— Early  English  Texts. 
Publications  of  the  Early  English  Text 

Society.     London :    TrQbner  and  Co. 

1864-70. 

4  O  Poesy  divine !    0  sacred  song  I 
To  thee  bright  fame,  and  length  of  days 
belong : 

Thou  goddess,  thou  eternity  canst  give, 
And  bid  secure  the  mortal  hero  live.' 

Thus  sings  Nicholas  Rowe  in  his  translation 
of  the  poet  Lucan ;  but  can  we  agree  with 
the  sentiment  expressed?  It  is  partly  true 
and  partly  false,  for  although  the  poet  pos- 
sesses this  wonderful  power,  he  himself 
creates  an  enemy  that  wars  against  his  own 
and  his  hero's  immortality,  and  this  enemy 
is  the  medium  he  uses  to  express  his 
thoughts.  Few  men  will  take  the  trouble 
to  learn  a  language  for  the  special  purpose 
of  enjoying  an  author's  works,  and  therefore 
for  the  many  it  is  requisite  that  some  one 
should  be  ready  and  willing  to  reintroduce 
the  old  writer  into  new  society.  The  poet 
Waller  feared  that  the  time  would  come 
when  his  countrymen  would  be  unable  to 
understand  his  writings,  and  he  thus  ex- 
pressed his  fear — 

'  Poets  that  lasting  marble  seek, 
Must  carve  in  Latin  or  in  Greek  : 
We  write  in  sand,  our  language  grows, 
And  like  the  tide  our  work  o'erflows.' 

• 

This  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  view,  and 
time  has  proved  it  to  be  a  false  one;  but 
the  writers  of  the  centuries  previous  to 
Wallor  are  already  in  the  position  that  he 
expected  soon  to  bo  in  himself.  Chaucer  is 
a  Household  name,  but  we  fear  that  few 
read  his  works,  aud  still  fewer  the  works  of 
those  who  went  before  him.  This  is  a  state 
of  things  that  should  not  be  allowed  to  ex- 
ist ;  but  that  it  does  exist,  no  one  would  bo 
rash  enough  to  deny.  We  do  not  blame 
those  who  neglect  foreign  literatures,  but  we 
do  blame  those  who  turn  away  from  the 
authors  of  their  own  land  because  there  is 
some  little  difficulty  in  understanding  their 
writings. 

It  cannot  be  right  that  the  literature  of 
England  for  eight  or  ten  centuries  should  be 
quietly  ignored  by  Englishmen,  because  it 
is  not  easy  to  read  its  language ;  and,  more- 
over, this  difficulty  is  much  exaggerated, 
for  although  a  Saxon  book  may,  without 
previous  study,  appear  as  if  written  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  yet  the  few  difficulties  of  its 
language  will  in  a  graduated  study  speedily 
disappear.  The  pedigree  is  complete  that 
takes  us  back  from  the  language  of  the  nine- 
teenth to  that  of  the  fifth  century.  Both  in 
language  and  literature  it  is  emphatically 
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true  that  the  child  is  father  of  the  man,  and 
no  one  can  thoroughly  appreciate  the  great- 
ness of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  our  modern*, 
who  has  not  contrasted  them  with  the 
authors  who  preceded  them ;  no  one  can 
rightly  judge  the  force  of  words  and  phrases, 
who  has  not  followed  them  up  to  their 
sources,  and  seen  the  meads  of  thought 
they  bate  flowed  through. 

Not  long  ago  the  early  history,  language, 
and  literature  of  England  were  thought  to 
be  unworthy  of  study.  Men  of  culture 
studied  the  languages  and  literatures  of 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  but 
utterly  neglected  the  early  literature  and 
language  of  their  own  country,  which  were 
considered  rude  and  unworthy  of  attention. 
We  do  not  expect  to  find  any  among  the 
uneducated  caring  for  the  old  forms  of 
speech,  but  it  is  a  disappointment  to  find 
men  of  education,  who  ought  to  be  justly 
proud  of  the  grandest  literature  in  the  world, 
treating  our  old  writers  with  neglect  This 
feeling  of  contempt  for  our  early  literature 
is  by  no  means  yet  destroyed,  and  therefore 
no  lover  of  the  work  done  by  his  ancestors 
should  rest  until  it  is  entirely  and  for  ever 
eradicated. 

In  the  old  English  literature  there  is  a 
choice  for  all  tastes:  history,  biography, 
theology,  science,  romance,  lyncs,  and  merry 
tales,  have  all  come  down  to  us  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  in  them  may  be  seen  the 
gradual  development  of  the  nation's  mind. 
It  should  be  a  cause  of  pride  for  the  Eng- 
lishman to  remember  that  the  links  in  the 
chain  that  connects  the  language  of  Tenny- 
son with  the  language  of  Alfred  are  all  per- 
fect. 

Shall  wc,  then,  nllow  the  treasures  of  the 
past  to  crumble  and  docay  f  We  are  now 
living  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  intellectual 
feast  that  centuries  of  our  forefathers  have 
prepared  for  us;  and  Bhall  we  in  return 
leave  to  our  children  less  than  we  have  our- 
selves received  f  Are  wc  not  bound  rather 
to  take  no  rest  until  all  our  MS.  treasures 
are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  decay  f  The 
printing  press  must  not  be  allowed  to  pause 
in  its  work  until  every  line  is  set  in  type. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  to  encourage  our  de- 
wire  to  attempt  this  great  work  than  for  us 
to  sse  what  has  been  done  of  old.  All  hon- 
our is  due  to  the  unnamed  writer  of  the 
Vernon  MS.,*  to  Shirley  and  Thorn  too,  the 
contemporaries  of  Chaucer  and  Lynde&ay, 
who  recognised  the  value  of  the  treasures 
that  came  in  their  way,  and  copied  MS. 
libraries  that  have  survived  in  safety  to  our 


•The  valuable  earli«r  Auchinleck  MS.  is 
written  by  five  or  six  hand*. 
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times.  The  man  who  ha*  consulted  the 
grand  Vernon  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
has  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  olden  time, 
with  its  noble  desire  to  benefit  jwsterity, 
that  he  is  never  likely  to  forget 

The  student,  however,  may  naturally  ask, 
•  Where  can  I  study  these  works  ?  1  can't 
read  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  or 
London ;  and  even  if  I  could  I  don't  under- 
stand the  writing.  I  want  the  books  in 
print,  and  not  only  in  print,  but  in  an  ac- 
cessible form.'  It  is  this  question  that  we 
will  attempt  to  answer;  this  want  that  we 
will  try  to  show  can  be  satisfied. 

Various  worthy  men  have  at  different 
times  laboured  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of 
our  old  literature,  and  societies  have  been 
formed  for  the  same  purpose.  Hickes,  Ju- 
nius, Gale,  Lye,  the  two  Elstobs,  and  many 
others,  are  editors  whose  works  have  been 
so  widely  circulated  that  we  need  hardly 
dwell  on  "them;  but  the  issues  of  printing 
clubs  are  leas  known,  and  we  therefore  pro- 
pose to  summarize  them.  In  1812,  the 
Hoxburghe  Club  was  instituted  in  London, 
to  commemorate  the  grand  sale  of  the  Duke 
of  Roxburghe's  library,  and  although  many 
trifling  matters  were  printed  by  its  members, 
et  through  its  aid  several  important  texts 
ave  been  brought  to  light  In  1818,  John 
Gower's  4 French  Ballads'  and  other  poems 
were  printed  ;  in  1819,  Caxton's  translation 
of  six  books  of  4  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,' 
4Le  Morte  Arthurs,'  and  4  Sir  Lancelot  du 
Lake;'  in  1828,  'Havelok  the  Dane;'  in 
1832,  4  William  and  the  Werwolf;'  in  1838, 
4  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,'  and  Old 
English  versions  of  the  'Gesta  Romanorum,' 
and  in  later  years  the  4  Alliterative  Romance 
of  Alexander,'  the  4  Avenbite  of  Inwvt/  and 
the  4  History  of  the  Holy  Graal.' 

In  1823,  the  Bannatyne  Club  was  started 
at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1827,  it  printed  the 
4  Palice  of  Honor,'  by  Gawin  Douglas,  and 
in  1 839,  a  collection  of  all  the  poems  relat- 
ing to  Sir  Gawayne,  and  Douglas's  transla- 
tion of  the  4  ^Eneid  of  Virgil,'  which  it  has 
left  without  preface,  glossary,  or  notes. 

In  1828,  the  Maitland  Club  was  founded 
in  Glasgow,  and  it  printed  three  old  ro- 
mances, via  :  4  Clariodu*,'  4  Sir  Beves  of 
Hamptoun,'  and  4  Lancelot  du  Lak.' 

The  Abbotsford  Club  commenced  its  career 
in  1885,  at  Edinburgh,  and  printed  several  ro- 
mances from  the  Auchinleck  MS.,  as  4  Rou- 
land,'  and  4  Vernagu,'  and  4  Otuel,'  4  Arthour 
and  Merlin,'  4  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick,'  and 
4  Rembrun,'  and  4  Sire  Degarrc.' 

The  Spalding  Club,  which  was  founded 
in  1889,  at  Aberdeen,  printed  Barbour's 
4  Bros'  in  1 856. 

Although  the  publications  of  these  clubs 
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arc  very  praiseworthy,  and  have  done  much 
good,  the  number  of  copies  is  so  small,  and 
their  commercial  value  so  great,  that  they 
are  placed  almost  as  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  ordinary  literary  man  as  the  manuscripts  • 
themselves.  We  believe  that  all  true  lovers 
of  their  country's  literature  will  echo  the 
words  of  a  living  editor  quoted  in  the  first 
prospectus  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 
♦  I  should  rejoice  to  see  my  books  in  the 
hands  of  a  hundred,  where  they  are  now  on 
the  shelves  of  one.' 

Soon  after  the  select  printing  clubs  were 
started,  a  more  popular  movement  set  in,  with 
the  foundation  in  1834  at  Durham  of  the  ex- 
cellent Surtees  Society.  Although  its  pub- 
lications are  mostly  of  an  historical  or  local 
character,  it  has  issued  several  literary  relics, 
such  as  *  Tho  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English 
Psalter,'  4  Latin  Hymns  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,'  and 4  The  Lindisfarne  and  Rushworth 
Gospels.' 

Four  years  afterwards,  the  Camden  Society 
was  started  in  London,  and  from  1838  to  the 
present  time  it  has  continued  to  publish  a 
most  valuable  collection  of  works.  Its  chief 
object  has  been  to  advance  historical  studies, 
but  it  has  issued  the  *  Thornton  Romances,' 
comprising  the  early  English  romances  of 
Perceval,  Isumbraa,  Eglamour,  and  Degra- 
vant;  three  early  English  metrical  roman- 
ces— viz.,  4  The  Anturs  (or  Adventures)  of 
Arther  at  the  Tarnewathelan,  Sir  Amadace, 
the  Avowy  nge  of  King  Arther,  Sir  Gawan,  Sir 
Kaye,  and  Sir  Bawdewyn  of  Bretan ; '  4  The 
Ancren  Riwle,'  a  treatise  on  the  rules  and 
duties  of  monastic  life;  an  'Apology  for 
Lollard  Doctrines '  attributed  to  Wicliffe ;  and 
Mr.  Way's  invaluable  edition  of  the  old 
English  and  Latin  Dictionary,  entitled 
4  Promptoriura  Parvulorum.' 

All  students  of  English  literature  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  Percy  Society,  which  was 
founded  in  1840.  Unfortunately  it  did  not 
meet  with  the  success  that  it  deserved,  and 
died  a  natural  death  after  some  unfortunate 
dissension  among  its  editors.  Nevertheless, 
it  published  in  a  convenient  form,  among 
other  works,  4  Selections  from  the  Minor 
Poems  of  John  Lydgate ; '  *  The  Owl  and  the 
Nightingale '  from  a  better  MS.  than  that 
which  the  Roxburghe  Club  had  printed; 
4  Reynard  the  Fox ; '  4  Poems  of  John 
Audelay ; '  '  Romauce  of  Syr  Tryamoure ; ' 
4  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,'  from  the  oldest 
and  perhaps  the  best  manuscript  known; 
*  Songs  and  Carols  of  the  fifteenth  century ; ' 
and  William  de  Shoreham's  4  Religious 


atine  counties  of  Lancaster  and  Chester ;  and 
the  JElttic  Society  in  London,  for  the  pub- 
lication of  Anglo-Saxon  works,  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical. 

,  The  Caxton  Society  was  started  in  1845, 
and  the  Warton  Club  in  1854. 

The  late  Canon  Shirley  at  one  time  pro- 
jected a  Wycliffe  Society,    which  was  to 
print  our  great  reformer's  works,  bat  instead 
he  induced  the  Oxford  delegates  to  under- 
take the  task,  and  after  great  labour  he  pub- 
lished, in  1865,  his  catalogue  of  WycMe't 
works.    His  lamented  death  has  not  stopped 
the  undertaking,  and  one  volume  of  the  Latin 
works  has  been  published  at  Oxford,  and 
three  of  the  English  ones  are  nearly  ready 
for  issue. 

In  January,  1857,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
submitted  to  the  Treasury  a  proposal  for  the 
publication  of  materials  for  the  history  of 
this  country  from  the  invasion  of  the  Romans 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  issue  of  the  valuable  series  of 
chronicles  and  memorials  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  during  the  middle  ages.  Many 
of  these  works  are  in  Latin  and  French,  ^ 
but  among  those  to  be  mentioned  as  writta  f 
in  English  arc  Capgrave's  4  Chronicle,'  Ffr 
cock's 4  Repressor,'  Cockayne's 4  Saxon  Leech- 
doras,'  tbe  4  Anglo-Saxon    Chronicle,'  and 
Wright's  4  Political  Poems  and  Songs.' 

We  have  now  scoured  the  field  and  shown 
Bhortly  what  had  been  done  before  the  form- 
ation of  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 
This  was  but  little,  for  there  was  a  mass  of 
unprinted  literature*  entirely  unknown  an<i 
unregistered,  and  it  was  felt  by  a  few  loven 
of  early  English  that  the  time  had 


In  1843,  the  Cheethara  Society  was  formed 
at  Manchester,  in  order  to  print  the  historical 
and  literary  remains  connected  with  the  pal- 


Barly 

when  the  great  work  of  producing  this  litera- 
ture in  cheap  editions  must  be  grapple 
with. 

The  Philological  Society  .commenced  in 
1858  with  the  occasional  publication  of  some 
Old  English  MSS.,  and  issued  'Early  Eng- 
lish Poems  and  Lives  of  Saints,'  1250-1406  ; 
4  The  Play  of  the  Sacrament ; '  4  Liber  Core 
Cocorum,'  a  cookery  book  in  verse ;  Ham- 
pole's  4  Prickc  of  Conscience ; '  and  the  4  Car- 
tel off  Love.'  In  1864,  these  texts  were 
discontinued,  and  a  few  of  the  members  of 
the  Philological  Society  4  formed  a  covawtr 
tee  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  subscrip- 
tions, and  printing  therewith  early  En^K" 
manuscripts.'  From  this  small  beginning  the 
Early  English  Text  Society  has  grown  to  its 
present  flourishing  condition,  with  a  f4*v 
income  of  over  £900. 

The  publications  of  the  Society  are  natti- 
ly of  a  very  varied  character,  but  they  may  be 
divided  under  four  heads.  There  arc  tin* 
the  Arthurian  and  other  romance*;  **** 
these  form  a  large,  and  probably  the  u)°* 
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popular  class,  for  they  were  the  light  litera- 
ture of  our  ancestors,  and  in  them  we  sc**  as 
in  a  mirror  the  love  for  war  and  women,  and 
for  action  of  all  kinds.  Few  of  these  are  of 
native  growth,  bat  are  translations  from  the 
French. 

The  second  division  consists  of  works  il- 
lustrating oar  dialects  and  the  history  of  our 
language,  including  a  series  of  early  English 
dictionaries.    Some  of  these  last  are  of  great 
value  and  interest,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  Committee  propose  to  edit  some 
which  will  form  wortny  companions  to  the 
*  Prompforium  Parvulorum'  of  the  Camden 
Society.    A  rare  old  rhyming  dictionary  has 
already  been  issued,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
bring  out  shortly  the  '  Catholicon  Anglicum  * 
from  Lord  Monson's  MS.    This  is  a  diction- 
ary of  a  slightly  later  date  than  the  *  Promp- 
toriam,'  which  contains  many  new  and  un- 
registered words.    To  this  second  division 
all  the  texts  may  be  said  to  belong  more  or 
less,  because  most  of  the  editors  give  careful 
glossaries  and  introductions  on  the  dialect  of 
their  authors.   Dr.  Morris's  introductions,  es- 
pecially, are  the  only  real  grammars  of  our 
early  language,  and  are  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  student  of  the  history  of  the  forma- 
tion of  our  tongue. 

The  third  division  consists  of  Biblical 
translations  and  religious  treatises;  and  the 
fourth  of  texts,  such  as  4  Piers  Plowman,' 
which  do  not  come  under  either  of  the  three 
first  headings. 

We  will  now  pass  in  review  some  of  the 
works  issued  by  the  Society,  and  we  shall  do 
so  according  to"  their  dates,  beginning  with 
the  1 2th  century. 

The  most  valuable  monuments  of  our  lan- 
guage are  chiefly  of  a  theological  character, 
and  in  4  Old  English  Homilies  '*  Dr.  Morris 
has  given  us  a  deeply  interesting  collection, 
from  which  a  curiqus  insight  into  the  reli- 
gious views  of  the  time  may  be  obtained. 
Much  of  the  religious  teaching  of  these  old 
preachers  was  of  an  evangelical  character, 
and  is  but  little  mixed  up  with  the  legends 
of  later  writers.  One  writes :  4  We  must  for- 
sake the  broad  way  which  leads  to  hell,  and 
choose  the  narrow  and  green  way  along  the 
high  cliffs  which  leads  to  heaven,  where 
there  are  no  earthly  luxuries,  but  where  the 
sight  of  God  alone  constitutes  the  eternal  life, 
bliss,  and  rest  of  his  saints.'  In  the  homily 
on  the  Lord's-day  the  author  tells  the  curious 
legend  of  St  Paul's  and  St  Michael's  descent 
into  hell,  and  how  they  obtained  for  the 
damned  one  day's  rest  in  the  week  unto 

•  '  Old  Eogllah  Homilies  and  Homiletic  Trea- 
ti*-suf  the  12th and  13th  centuries'  .Edited  by 
Richard  Morris.  First  series,  2  parts,  Svo.  Lon- 
don :  1807-418. 


doomsday.  He  admonishes  all  to  honour 
the  Sunday,  and  fortifies  his  position  thus : — 
4  We  ought  to  honour  Sunday  very  much, 
and  to  observe  it  in  all  purity,  for  it  hath  in 
it  three  worthy  virtues  which  ye  may  hear. 
The  first  virtue  is  that  it  on  earth  gives  rest 
to  all  earth-thralls,  men  and  women,  from 
their  thrall  works.  The  second  virtue  is  in 
heaven,  because  the  angels  rest  themselves 
more  than  on  any  other  day.  The  third  virtue 
is  that  the  wretched  souls  in  hell  have  rest 
from  their  great  torments.' 

In  the 4  Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,'*  the 
author  has  versified  the  most  important  facts 
contained  in  those  books,  andjias  included 
portions  of  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy,  so 
as  to  give  a  complete  history  of  the  wander- 
ings of  the  Israelites,  and  the  life  of  their 
leader  Moses.  The  poet  (of  whom  nothing 
is  known)  invokes  the  aid  of  the  Deity  in 
these  terms : — 

'  Fader  god  of  alle  fehinge, 
Alinightin  louerd,  hegest  kinge, 
feu  giue  me  seli  timingc, 
To  thaunen  feis  werdes  biginntnge, 
fee,  leuerd  god,  to  wurfetnge, 
Quefeer  so  hie  rede  or  singe ! '  t 

He  then  goes  on  to  relate,  in  a  spirited 
manner,  the  chief  incidents  of  the  Bible  nar- 
rative. Lamech's  bigamy  is  thus  referred 
to:— 

4  feis  Lam  cell  was  r»c  firuu'*  man 
fee  higamie  first  bi-gan. 
Higamie  is  unkinde<>  fcing, 
On  cngleis  Ule^twie- wiling.' 

To  bigamy  is  afterwards  added  murder : — 

4  Twin-wiflng  and  twin-man  slagt 
Of  his  soule  be*  mikcl  bagtf ' 

The  author  thinks  that  Christian  men 
ought  to  be  as  glad  as  birds  are  of  dawn,  to 
hear  the  story  of  man's  bliss  and  sorrow. 

4  Seintc  Marherete,'^[  Is  the  first  of  a  triad  of 
saints'  lives,  to  be  edited  for  the  Society,  the 
other  two  (St  Julianc  and  St  Katherinc)  are 
still  to  come.  The  editor  is  Mr.  Cockayne, 
whose  observations  are  always  worth  a  hear- 
ing, although  thev  arc  of  a  very  pugnacious 
character.    In  4  flali  Meidenhad,  **  he  ex- 


•  The  '  8toiy  of  Genrsis  and  Exodus,'  an  Early 
English  Hong,  about  a.o.  1290  ;  now  first  edited 
from  an  unique  MS.  by  Richard  Morris.  8vo. 
London :  1865. 

\  Father,  (iod  of  all  things,  Almighty  Lord, 
highest  king,  give  thou  me  a  propitious  season, 
to  show  tins  worh  1b  beginning.  Thee,  \jord  Ood, 
to  honour,  whothcrso  1  read  or  sing. 

t_ First.         §  Unnatural.  |  Trouble. 

\  •  Seinte  Marherete,'  the  Maiden  and  Martyr,  in 
Old  English.    Edited  by  Oawald  Cockayne,  M.A. 

London:  18<t0. 

•  Hali  Meidenhad.'   An  Alliterative  Homily 
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presses  great  offence  at  the  opinions  of  his 
author,  whose  attacks  on  wedlock  he  takes 
very  much  to  heart*  "We  find  in  the  side- 
notes  such  expressions  as  these—'  highflying 
notions,'  *  this  ranter.'  The  anonymous  au- 
thor of  the  treatise  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Cock- 
ayne to  have  been  a  bishop,  and  the  same  as 
he  who  wrote  the  three  saints'  lives,  and  the 

*  Ancren  Riwle.'  W  hoover  he  was,  he  writes 
with  considerable  vigour,  and  describes  the 
troubles  of  wives  with  great  goodwill.  The 
maiden  is  to  ask  the  queens,  rich  countesses, 
and  saucy  ladies  as  to  their  mode  of  life. 

•  Truly,  truly,  if  they  rightly  bethink  them- 
selves and  acjcnowlege  the  truth,  I  shall  have 
thorn  witnesses  that  they  are  licking  honey 
off  thorns.  They  buy  all  the  sweetness  with 
two  proportions  of  bitter.'  A  husband  is 
held  up  before  the  maiden's  eyes  in  these 
unfavourable  colours  :  —  ' While  he  is  at 
home,  thy  wido  walls  seem  too  narrow  for 
thee  ;  his  looking  on  thee  makes  thee  aghast; 
his  loathesome  voice  and  his  rude  grumbling 
All  thee  with  horror.  He  chidcth  and  jawcth 
thee,  and  he  insults  thee  shamefully ;  he 
maketh  mock  at  thee ;  he  beateth  thee  and 
mawleth  thee  as  his  bought  thrall  and  patri- 
monial slave.  Thy  bones  ake,  and  thy  flesh 
smarteth,  thy  heart  within  thee  swelleth  of 
sore  rage,  and  thy  face  externally  burnetii 
with  vexatiou.'  It  shows  how  much  out- 
spoken language  has  gone  out  of  fashion, 
that  the  author  thinks  it  necessary  to  put 
into  Latin  certain  of  the  passages  which  a 
bishop  addressed  to  some  young  nuns.  Mr. 
Furnivall  has  unearthectfrom  the  Vernon  MS. 
a  later  essay  on  the  same  subject,  entitled 
♦Clene  Maydenhood,'  in  which  the  author 
adjures  young  women  to  bind  Christ  in  their 
hearts,  because  man's  love  is  never  constant. 

'Havelok  the  Dane,*  is  one  of  the  best— 
if  not  the  very  best— of  early  romances,  and 
wc  are  indebted  to  the  Society  for  bringing 
it  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  reader. 
It  was  first  edited,  in  1828,  by  Sir  Frederic 
Madden,  for  the  Roxburghe  Club,  but  since 
that  time  it  has  been  almost  unattainable  on 
account  of  its  scarceness  and  consequent  h  igh 
price.  The  story,  like  most  of  the  romances, 
is  a  version  taken  from  an  original,  written 
in  French.  Two  kings,  of  England  and 
Denmark,  die,  and  each  leaves  his  child  to 
the  care  of  a  steward,  who  uses  it  badly. 
Grim,  the  founder  of  Grimsby,  saves  the  life 
of  Havelok,  the  son  of  the  King  of  Den- 


ot  the  thirteenth  century.  Edited  by  Oswald 
C-ockavne.   London:  186K. 

*  The  4  Lay  of  Havelok  the  Dane  ; '  cnm)>o8cd 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  J.,  about  a.d.  1280.  For- 
merly edited  by  Sir  F.  Madden,  and  now  re-edited 
by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat.  Extra  Bering. 
1868.J 


mark,  and  comes  with  him  to  Kn^land,  where 
the  .boy  grows  up  stalwart,  and  becomes  tl>e 
strongest  man  alive,  putting  the  stone  t we/re 
feet  beyond  his  companions.     Havelok  mar- 
ries Goldborough,  4  the  fairest  woman  a/irc' 
who  was  the  daughter  of  the  dead  King  of 
England.    The  two  go   to   Denmark  aod 
drive  the  usurper  from   the  throne,  after 
which  they  return  to  England,  and  conquer 
the  English  usurper.    They  reign  for  mxty 
years,  and  fifteen  children  are  born  to  them, 
who  all  become  kings  and  queens.  Ilare- 
lok's  first  acts,  on  his  return  to  England, 
were  to  found  a  priory  of  black  monks  in 
Grimsby,  for  the  good  of  his  old  friend 
Grim's  soul,  and  to  marry  G rim's  daughten 
to  two  of  his  courtiers.    *  King  Horn,'*  an- 
other romance  of  the  thirteenth  century,  u 
of  English  origin.    Horn,  the  son  of  the 
King  of  a  place  called  Suddene,  who  bad 
been  killed  by  the  Saracens,  reaches  the 
country  of  a  neighbouring  king  with  his  com- 
panions, and  is  loved  by  that  king's  daugh- 
ter.   The  king  finds  out  the  attachment,  and 
banishes  Horn,  who  travels  to  another  king- 
dom, and  conquers  a  formidable  giant.  After  < 
this,  ho  returns  to  Westernesse  and  claims 
his  lady  love.    Various  troubles  succeed; 
but,  in  the  end,  Horn  returns  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  ancestral  throne  of  Sudden. 

We  now  pass  to  the  fourteenth-century 
texts ;  and  here  we  find  the  most  important 
work  that  the  Spciety  has  attempted,  which 
is  a  three-text  edition  (under  the  able  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Skeat)  of  the  most  valuable  work  , 
in  early  English  literature  before  Chancer, 
viz., 4  The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman. 'f  Th» 
great  4 Puritan'  poem  was  very  popular  for 
many  years,  and  a  large  number  of  MSS.  o/it 
have  come  down  to  us.    These  differ  very 
much,  and  it  appears  that  the  author,  William 
Langland,  was  mduced  by  the  popularity  of 
this  work  to  produce  at  various  times  what 
may  be  called,  for  want  of  aJbetter  term, 
three  editions.    These  are  represented  by--" 
1,  the  Vernon  MS. ;  2,  the  copy  printed  by 
Robert  Crowley,  in  1550  ;  and  3,  that  print- 
ed by  Dr.  Whitaker,  in  1813;  aud  all  the 
MSS.  at  present  known  can  be  ranged  under 
one  or  other  of  these  types.    Before  com- 
mencing the  great  work  of  producing  * 


•  *  King  Horn,'  with  fragments  of '  FkwU  tsA 
Blaunchpflour^'  and  the  •  Assumption  of  vox 
I*dy.*  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Glossary,  by  J. 
Howson  Ijtunby.    Ixmdon  :  1886.  , 

f  Parallel  Extracts  from  Twenty-nit"1  V88.  « 
'  Piers  Plowman,'  with  comments,  and  a  prop***1 
for  the  Society's  Three-text  edition  of  this  l**n! 
by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat.  London.  W* 
The  *  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piei*  ^}°y\ 
man.'  Br  William  Langland  (a.d.  1852). 
from  the-Vernon  MS.,  by  the  Rev.  Wslw 
Skeat.   London  :  1867. 
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worthy  edition  of  this  great  classic,  the  So- 
ciety was  anxious  to  have  as  much  informa- 
tion concerning  the  MSS.  as  it  could  obtain, 
and  in  1866  issued  Parallel  Extracts  of 
twenty-nine  MSS.,  asking,  at  the  same  time, 
that  librarians  or  possessors  of  libraries  would 
communicate  to  the  Society's  editor  the  dis- 
covery of  other  MSS.  not  noticed  in  these 
extracts,  as  the  committee  believed  that  many 
valuable  ones  might  have  remained  unknown. 
In  the  following  year  Text  A,  from  the  Ver- 
non MS.,  appeared.  This  only  extends  to 
cloven  passus,  or  less  than  half  of  the  whole 
poem,  as  subsequently  written.  The  author 
is  very  severe  upon  the  vices  of  his  day,  and 
in  scourging  them  he  gives  us  a  valuable  in- 
aight  into  the  domestic  life  of  the  time. 

The  poem  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
4  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman/  and  the 
*  Vision  of  Do-well,  Do-bet,  and  Do-best' 
In  the  first,  the  author  describes  how  he  fell 
asleep  on  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  saw,  in  a 
dream,  much  to  displease  him.  The  world 
is  represented  by  a  field  full  of  folk,  among 
whom  are  ploughmen,  spendthrifts,  hermits, 
minstrels,  beggars,  pilgrims,  friars,  a  pardoner 
with  bulls,  law-eerjeants,  bishops,  and  all 
kinds  of  craftsmen.  Holy  Church  comes  to 
the  author  as  a  lovely  lady,  and  points  out  to 
him  Falsehood,  Bribery,  Simony,  and  Flat 
tery.  The  King  makes  up  his  mind  to  pun- 
ish Falsehood,  if  he  can  catch  him ;  but  that 
delinquent  flees,  and  takes  refuge  with  the 
friars,  who  pity  him  and  take  him  under 
their  protection.  The  king  then  appeals  to 
Reason,  but  he  will  not  take  pity  on  wrong 
until  lords  and  ladies  love  truth,  rioters  are 
holy  clerks,  knights  are  courteous,  and  priests 
practise  what  they  preach.  The  author 
awakes,  but  soon  dreams  again.  Conscience 

E reaches,  and  is  seconded  by  Repentance  in 
is  endeavours  to  convert  the  deadly  sins. 
The  .preaching  has  great  effect,  and  all  set 
out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  find  Truth ;  but  no 
one  knows  the  wav,  and  a  Palmer  who  has 
returned  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  met 
many  saints,  knows  nothing  of  Truth.  They 
now  meet  Piers  the  Ploughman,  who  directs 
them  to  the  way,  and  promises  to  guide 
them  when  he  has  ploughed  his  half-acre ; 
meantime  he  sets  them  to  worje.  At  first, 
the  people  will  not  work  till  hunger  comes 
in,  and  then  they  agree  to  do  whatever  Piers 
wills.  All  the  names  of  persqns  introduced 
into  the  poem  tell  their  own  story,  thus  Piers's 
wife  is  called  Work  when  time  is,  his  daugh- 
ter, Do  as  you  are  bid,  and  his  son,  Of*y 
your  king.  In  the  second  part,  Do-well  is 
to  fear  God,  Do-bet  to  suffer,  Do-best  to  be 
lowly  of  heart.  All  the  allegory  of  the  fJocm 
is  very  palpable,  and  at  times  tedious ;  but 
the  incidental  allusions  to  the  state  of  the 


people  are  of  the  greatest  interest  The  au- 
thor appears  to  have  felt  strongly  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  .position  as  a  preacher,  and 
the  contempt  he  evinces  for  the  small  value 
of  the  Pope's  pardon,  shows  us  that  in  the 
middle  ages  a  purer  Christianity  was  occa- 
sionally preached  than  wo  are  often  apt  to 
imagine.  Langland  lays  great  stress  on  the 
law  of  love,  and  shows  the  infinite  superiority 
of  a  life  of  righteousness  over  a  mere  trust 
in  indulgences.  Mr.  Skeat  says  of  him  :  « He 
shows  himself  to  us  a  man  of  simple,  noble, 
and  pure  faith,  the  friend  of  the  poor,  the 
adviser  of  the  rich,  with  strong  views  on  the 
duties  of  a  king  toward  his  subjects,  together 
with  a  feeling  of  deep  reverence  for  the 
kingly  character,  fearless,  unprejudiced,  and 
ever  willing  to  be  taught.' 

'  Pierce  the  Ploughman's  Crede '  *  is  not 
written  by  the  same  author  as  the  *  Vision,' 
but  is  an  imitation  of  it  by  some  one  who 
was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  popularity  of 
that  work.  It  is  thus  analyzed  by  Alexander 
Pope : — 

4  An  ignorant  plain  man,  having  learned  his 
Paternoster  and  Ave  Mary,  wants  to  learn  his 
creed.  He  asks  several  religious  men  of  the 
several  orders  to  teach  it  him.  First,  of  a  friar 
Minor,  who  bids  him  beware  of  the  Carmelites, 
and  assures  him  that  they  can  teach  him  no- 
thing, describing  their  faults,  Ac.,  but  that  the 
friars  Minor  shall  save  him  whether  he  learns 
his  creed  or  not  He  goes  next  to  the  friars 
Preachers,  whose  magnificent  monastery  he 
describes ;  there  he  meets  a  fat  friar,  who  de- 
claims against  the  Augustines.  He  is  shocked 
at  his  pride,  and  goes  to  the  Augustines.  They 
rati  at  the  Minorites.  He  goes  to  the  Carme- 
lites ;  they  abuse  the  Dominicans,  but  promise 
him  salvation  without  the  creed  for  money.  He 
leaves  them  with  indignation,  and  finds  an 
honest  poor  Plowman  in  the  field,  and  tells  him 
how  he  was  disappointed  by  the  four  orders. 
The  ploughman  answers  with  a  long  invective 
against  them.' 


Mr.  Skeat  has  followed  manuscripts  in  his 
edition  which  had  been  previously  neglected. 
Dr.  Whitaker  and  Mr.  Wright  printed  from 
the  first  edition  of  1553,  but  the  British 
Museum  MS.  is  older  than  this,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  both  the  MSS.  and 
the  printed  copy  are  all  copied  from  a  MS. 
now  lost  or  not  forthcoming. 

The  next  work  we  shall  mention  is  a  trans- 
lation of  a  French  treatise  on  sins  and  vir- 
tues into  the  homely  English  of  Kent    It  is 


•  '  Pierce  the  Ploughman's  Crede '  (about  l'J&A 
A.D.),  transrri  bed  and  edited  from  MS.  Trin.  Coll. 
Cam.  R.  3.  15, collated  with  MS.Bibl  Keg.  18  B. 
xvii.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  with  the  old 
Tinted  text  of  1558,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W. 
London:  ltW7. 
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called  the « Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,'*  two  old  and 
expressive  words  which  arc  now  completely 
lost  to  us,  and  superseded  by  remorse  and 
conscience.  The  book  was  written  for  the 
benefit  of  laymen,  in  order  that  fathers  and 
mothers  might  keep  their  consciences  unde- 
nted. There  is  a  very  full  account  of  sins, 
and  the  morality  preached  is  very  strict,  for 
backgammon  and  chess  are  placed  among 
foul  and  forbidden  games.  This  text  had 
been  previously  edited  by  Mr.  Stevenson  for 
the  Roxburghe  Club,  but  iu  a  very  careless 
manner,  as  is  seen  by  the  author's  original 
preface  and  table  of  contents  being  left  out. 
I)r.  Richard  Morris  has  remedied  these  defi- 
ciencies, aud  has  prefixed  a  most  valuable 
grammatical  introduction,  in  which  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Southern  dialect  during 
the  early  English  period  (1250-1340)  are 
pointed  out 

The  late  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith's  collection 
of  the  statutes  of  '  English  Gilds,'  f  in  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  works  issued  by  the  Society,  as  its 
interest  is  so  wide  as  to  include  both  the 
past  and  the  present  The  study  of  the  so- 
cieties of  the  olden  times  gives  us  a  deep  in- 
sight into  the  domestic  and  municipal  life 
that  has  been  so  much  neglected  by  histo- 
rians, and  throws  a  strong  light  upon  the 
present  condition  of  the  working  classes  as 
developed  in  the  trades'  unions. 

A  life  and  coherency  has  been  put  into 
the  dead  bones  of  dry  statutes  by  the  valu- 
able essav  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Lujo  Bren- 
tano,  which  is  the  first  and  only  '  History  of 
Gilds'  in  English,  and  comprises  the  Conti- 
nental Gilds  as  well  as  our  own.  Mr.  Toul- 
min Smith  unfortunately  died  before  the 
work  was  completed,  but  his  daughter,  with 
filial  piety,  has  worked  at  the  completion  of 
her  father's  design,  and  the  result  is  a  book 
that  forms  a  worthy  monument  to  an  able 
and  good  man. 

The  1  Early  English  Alliterative  Poems  'J 
consist  of  the  4  Pearl,'  4  Cleanness,'  and  *  Pa- 
tience.' The  first  poem  is  an  allegory  of 
great  beauty,  in  which  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God  is  enforced.    The  writer  has  lost 


*  Dun  Michel's  1  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt ;  or,  Re- 
morse of  Conscience,'  in  the  Kentish  dialect. 
1340  a.d.   Edited  by  Richard  Morris.  London: 

f  '  English  Gilds.'  The  original  ordinances  of 
more  than  one  hundred  Early  English  Gilds, 
from  original  MSS.  of  the  14th  and  15th  centu- 
ries. Edited,  witli  Note*,  by  the  late  Toulmin 
Smith  ;  with  an  Introduction  and  Glossary,  &c, 
by  his  daughter,  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith.  Lon- 
don :  1870. 

%  '  Early  English  Alliterative  Foams/  in  the 
West  MidlHnd  dialect  of  the  14th  century. 
Edited  by  Richard  Morris.   Loudon  :  1864. 


a  daughter  of  two  years  old,  and  he  dmams 
of  gleaming  rocks,  crystal  cliffs,  and  silver 
trees,  and  sees  his  child  in  bliss  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  a  stream.    The  second  poena  is 
a  collection  of  Biblical  stories  tending  to  en- 
force purity  of  life,  and  the  third  is  a  para- 
phrase of  the  Book  of  Jonah.    All  three 
show  the  author  to  have  possessed  much 
poetic  power. 

1  William  and  the  Werwolf '  *  was  edited 
by  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  in  1882,  for  time 
Roxburghe  Club,  but  his  edition  had  become 
very  scarce  before  the  Early  English  Text 
Society  undertook  its  publication  as  the  first 
text  for  their  Extra  Series.  Mr.  Skeat,  who 
has  edited  this  edition,  has  wisely  changed 
the  name  of  the  English  romance  to  William 
of  Palernej  because  it  is  a  translation  of  the 
French  4  Guillauroe  de  Palerne,'  and  has  been 
able  to  fill  up  the  missing  parts  of  the  Eng- 
lish version  from  the  French  MS.,  portions  of 
which  were  supplied  to  him  by  M.  Miche- 
lant,  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris.  The 
story  is  as  follows : — William,  the  son  of  the 
King  of  Apulia,  is  about  to  be  murdered  by 
his  uncle,  when  he  is  carried  off"  by  a  wolf, 
who  is  found  subsequently  to  be  a  werwolf 
or  manwolf,  enchanted  by  his  stepmother. 
William  is  adopted  by  a  cowherd,  and  after- 
wards taken  into  his  household  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Rome,  whose  daughter  fails  in  love 
with  the  boy.  To  save  herself  from  being 
married  to  another  prince,  Melior  leaves  the 
palace  with  William,  both  of  them  being  dis- 
gnised  as  bears.  They  are  taken  care  of  by 
the  werwolf,  and  afterwards  re-disguise 
themselves  as  a  hart  and  hind.  William 
performs  marvels,  taking  the  werwolf's  step- 
mother a  prisoner,  and  only  releasing  her  on 
condition  that  the  werwolf  shall  be  disen- 
chanted. All  ends  happily,  with  several 
marriages  as  a  climax. 

We  have  not  yet  referred  to  the  .great 
cycle  of  Arthurian  romances,  which  have 
lately  been  brought  so  prominently  before 
the  reading  public  by  the  charming  poems 
of  the  Poet  Laureate.  Most  of  these  ro- 
mances were  introduced  to  an  English  public 
in  the  15th  century,  but  some  are  of  an  ear- 
lier date.  '  Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green 
Knight '  f  is  one  of  these  last,  and  appears 
to  have  been  written  by  the  author  of  the 
'Alliterative  Poems'  previously  mentioned. 


*  '  The*  Romance  of  William  of  Palerne '  (other 
wise  known  as  the  Romance  of  William  and  the 
Werwolf).  Edited  by  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 
London :  1807. 

f  'Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight.'  An 
All  iterative  Romance-Poem.  About  1&2O-30 
a.d.  By  the  Author  of  Earl v  English  Allitera- 
tive Poems.  Recited  by"  Richard  Morris. 
London :  1864. 
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Sir  Gawayne,  the  matchless  and  faultless  son 
of  Loth,  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  his 
uncle's  court,  and  the  present  text  contains 
one  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  in  his 
career.    While  Arthur  is  holding  a  Christ 
mas  festival  at  Camelot,  a  knight  of  gigantic 
stature,  clothed  entirely  in  green  and  riding 
on  a  green  foal,  enters  the  hall.    Ho  carries 
an  axe,  sharp  as  a  razor,  and  asks  that  some 
one  should  strike  him  with  it,  on  condition 
that  he  may  retain  the  stroke  at  the  end  of 
a  year.    All  arc  silent    Arthur  accepts  the 
challenge,  but  Gawayne  beseeches  his  uncle 
to  allow  him  to  undertake  the  encounter,  and 
the  king,  consents.    The  Green  Knight  ad- 
justs himself,  and  after  Gawayne  has  struck 
<  »tf  his  head,  walks  off  with  it  under  his  arm. 
The  company  feel  more  comfortable  after 
his  departure,  but  the  year  soon  comes  to  an 
end,  when  Gawayne  must  travel  to  seek  the 
Knight  of  the  Green  ChapcL    After  many 
adventures,  Gawayne  comes  to  the  loveliest 
castle  ever  beheld,  where  he  is  welcomed 
warmly.    The  lord  (who  is  the  Green  Knight 
in  a  more  ordinary  costume  than  that  he  had 
before  adopted)  treats  him  nobly,  and  tells  him 
that  he  will  direct  him  to  the  Greeu  ChapcL 
The  two  make  a  covenant  between  them  that 
the  lord  shall  go  to  the  chase  and  Gawayne 
stay  at  home,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  give 
each  other  what  they  have  got  in  the  mean- 
time.   On  the  first  day  the  hostess  tempts 
Gawayne,  but  he  is  proof  against  her  charms, 
and  she  leaves  him  with  a  kiss,  which  he 
gives  the  host  at  night ;  on  the  second  day 
she  does  the  same  and  gives  him  two  kisses, 
which  ho  gives  to  his  host ;  the  third  time 
Gawayne  is  again   tempted   and  receives 
three  'kisses,  and  a  girdle  of  green  lace  that 
will  preserve  whoever  wears  it  from  wound 
or  death.    At  night  Gawayne  gives  the 
kisses  but  keeps  the  girdle.    On  the  morrow, 
after  much  trouble,  he  finds  the  Green 
Chapel,  from  which  the  Green  Knight  comes 
out,  and  makes  a  feint  to  strike  him.  The 
Knight  pretends  to  strike  again,  and  the 
third  time  he  brings  blood,  when  he  explains 
his  conduct  to  Gawayne  thus : — 4  Two  blows 
I  aimed  at  thee,  for  "twice  thou  kissedst  my 
fair  wife,  but  I  struck  thoc  not,  because  thou 
rcstoredest  them  to  .me  according  to  agree- 
ment   At  the  third  time  thou  failedst,  and 
therefore  I  have  given  thee  that  tap/  The 
Green  Knight,  who  is  Bernlak  do  Hautdescrt, 
now  tells  Gawayne  that  his  aunt,  Morgain  la 
Fay,  lives  at  his  castle,  and  presses  his  friend 
to  return  with  him,  but  Gawayne  will  not,  as 
he  wishes  to  return  to  Arthur's  court  Here 
he  is  received  with  joy,  and  all  the  knights 
wear  a  green  belt  in  his  honour.    The  author 
tells  all  this,  which  we  have  been  obliged  to 
relate  in  the  baldest  manner,  with  great 


spirit  and  vivacity ;  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
story  he  gives  lively  accounts  of  boar  and  fox 
hunts,  which  display  a  wonderful  mastery 
over  language.  Another  of  the  prominent 
knights  of  Arthur's  court  was  Lancelot  of  the 
Laik.*  His  adventures  are  related  in  a  short 
romance  paraphrased  into  the  Scottish  dia- 
lect from  a  part  of  the  long  French  4  Lance- 
lot' The  author  is  in  love  and  dares  not 
tell  it,  but  dreams  that  he  should  write  a 
poem  for  his  lady  love  to  read.  He  does 
not  know  what  to  write  about  until  he  thinks 
of  the  romance  of  *  Lancelot,'  when  he  runs 
over  rapidly  an  enumeration  of  that  knight's 
early  deeds  by  way  of  saying  that  he  will 
not  tell  of  them.  He  then  commences  in 
earnest  with  the  wars  between  Arthur  and 
Galiot  A  knight  brings  a  message  from 
King  Galiot,  bidding  Arthur  to  yield  to  him 
or  he  will  invade  his  land  and  not  return 
until  he  has  conquered  and  taken  Queen 
Guinevere  prisoner.  Arthur  returns  the  de- 
fiance, but  on  asking  Gawayne  who  Galiot  is, 
he  learns  that  ten  kings  obey  him.  At  this 
time  Lancelot  is  imprisoned  by  the  lady  of 
Me  ly  halt,  and  laments  his  fate,  but  as  he 
hears  of  a  battle  between  Arthur  and  Galiot, 
he  obtains  leave  from  the  lady  to  join  Arthur 
on  condition  that  he  returns  to  his  prison  at 
night  The  lady  provides  him  with  a  red 
courser,  and  red  shield  and  spear,  and  he 
goes  to  the  fight,  where  he  performs  won- 
ders, and  sees  the  queen,  with  whom  he 
falls  in  love.  He  returns  to  prison,  where 
the  lady  visits  him,  and  is  smitten  with  love. 
She  goes  to  court,  and  returns  after  being 
sumptuously  entertained.  8he  now  promises 
to  let  Lancelot  go  on  one  of  three  conditions 
— either  he  must  tell  whom  he  loves,  or  de- 
clare his  name,  or  say  if  he  expects  again  to 
equal  his  former  exploits.  He  refuses  to 
tell  his  lady's  name,  or  his  own,  but  declares 
his  trust  to  do  more  than  he  has  done  be-= 
fore. 

The  lady  of  Melyhalt  asks  Lancelot  to  re- 
main with  her  till  the  next  battle,  when  she 
will  provide  him  with  black  armour.  Ar- 
thur's forces  are  led  in  the  fight  by  Gawayne, 
who  is  severely  wounded.  Lancelot  joins  in 
the  battle  on  the  third  day,  and  laments 
over  Gawayne,  but  he  does  not  waste  time 
in  regrets;  for  on  all  the  ladies,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  queen,  sending  him  a  message, 
he  overthrows  several  knights,  and  does  great 
damage  to  the  enemy.  At  last,  on  Ga- 
wayne's  instigation,  the  queen  sends  him  a 
message,  the  receipt  of  which  affects  him  so 
much  that  he  seems  to  grow  a  foot  in  height, 


•  *  Lancelot  of  the  Lalk.'  A  Scottish  Metrical 
Romance.  About  141KV-15O0.  Re  edit™!  by  tbe 
Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat.   8vo.   Ixmdou  :  1885. 
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and  nothing  can  withstand  him,  as  he  goes 
into  the  thick  of  the  fight  Ilia  foes  leave 
the  place  in  mortal  fear  at  the  sight  of 
him  ;  for  whilst  his  thoughts  are  of  his  lady's 
love  he  achieves  unheard-of-wonders.  At 
last  he  is  borne  to  the  earth,  and  Galiot,  who 
has  seen  his  powers,  says  he  shall  not  die  on 
his  account,  and  gives  him  his  horse.  Here 
the  Scottish  romance  closes,  and  the  rest  of 
the  story  is  only  to  be  learnt  from  the  French 
original.  Gawayne  swoons  when  he  sees 
Lancelot  with  Galiot;  but  the  latter  is  induc- 
ed by  Lancelot,  although  he  is  conquering, 
to  submit  to  Arthur.  When  all  are  friends, 
Galiot  and  Arthur  go  to  see  the  wounded 
Gawayne,  and  then  they  speak  of  Lancelot 
Gawayne  says  that  he  would  wish  to  be  a 
woman,  if  Lancelot  would  love  him  all  bis 
life.  The  queen  seems  to  approve  of  the 
sentiment,  for  she  admits  that  she  can  say  no 
more.  Now  tho  serious  part  of  the  story 
commences,  for  the  queen,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Galiot  visits  Lancelot,  and 
promises  to  love  him.  She  takes  counsel 
with  the  lady  of  Melyhalt,  and  after  a  gen- 
eral understanding  they  all  part,  with  hopes 
of  soon  meeting  again. 

Mr.  Furnivall  has  printed  a  short  and  ra- 
pid sketch  of  the  life  and  wars  of  Arthur,* 
king  of  men,  which  occurs  in  an  incomplete 
Latin  'Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Britain,' 
belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Bath.  The  au- 
thor seems  to  have  got  excited,  and  found 
dull  Latin  prose  unequal  to  his  feelings,  so 
he  breaks  out  into  English  verse.  There  are 
many  spirited  and  lively  sketches  in  the  Lin- 
coln *  Morte  Arthurc,'f  which  was  first  prin- 
ted by  Mr.  Halliwell,  in  1847.  It  opens 
with  a  general  statement  of  Arthur's  con- 
quests, and  then  proceeds  with  the  account 
of  the  summons  from  the  Emperor  Lucius. 
When  Arthur  hears  it  his  face  is  so  terrible 
that  the  Romans  who  bring  the  letter  quail 
before  him.  The  king  has  a  magnificent 
feast  prepared,  at  which  boars'  heads  are 
served  upon  silver, andpeacocks and  plovers 
upon  golden  plates.  There  are  also  sucking 
pigs,  herons  in  sauce,  huge  Bwana,  cranes,  and 
curlews,  tarts  and  conserves,  bams  and  brawn 
in  slices,  wild  geese  and  ducks,  young  hawks, 
stews,  curries,  and  all  lands  of  made  dishes. 
80  much  for  the  food ;  and  the  drinks  are  on 
as  grand  a  scale  of  magnificence.  Wine  of 
various  kinds  is  made  to  run  in  silver  con- 


•  '  Arthur :'  a  short  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  His 
torv ,  in  English  Verse,  of  the  first  half  of  the  1 5th 
century.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall.  London  : 
1804. 

\  *  Mortc  Arthurs.'  Edited  from  Robert  Thorn- 
ton's MS.  (about  1440  A.D.),  in  the  Library  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  by  George  G.  Perry.  Loudon  . 
1865. 


dnits,  and  the  rare  sorts  are  served  by  the 
chief  butler  in  goblets  of  gold,  decked  with 
precious  stones,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
drinkers  from  the  deadly  effects  of  poison. 
All  this  grandeur  astonishes  the  Roman  sena- 
tor, who  allows  that  Rome  itself  could  show 
nothing  equal  to  this  luxurious  feast.  Arthur 
sends  a  grand  message  to  the  Roman  empe- 
ror, in  which  he  threatens  to  throw  down 
the  walls  of  Milan,  ravage  Tuscany,  and  be- 

|  siege  Rome.  All  these  big  words  seem  to 
have  frightened  the  Roman  senator,  for  be 

I  prays  to  be  protected  on  his  homeward 
journey;  and  Arthur  tells  him  that  if  his 
coffers  were  crammed  full  of  silver,  he  would 
be  quite  safe  with  a  passport  from  him. 
Nevertheless,  the  Romans  were  glad  to  get 
away,  and 

'  Of  alle  be  glee  undirc  Gode  so  glade  ware  bey 
nevere, 

As  of  )c  sounde  of  be  see  and  Sandwycbe 
belles.' 

In  the  great  battle  that  follows,  Lucius's 
army  is  preceded  by  sixty  giants,  born  of 
fiends  and  witches,  riding  on  tower-bearing 
camels.  In  spite  of  all  this,  Arthur  is  victo- 
rious, and  sends  the  body  of  the  emperor, 
whom  Lancelot  had  killed,  to  Rome,  as  his 
arrears  of  tribute.  Other  battles*  succeed 
this,  till  Arthur  learns  of  the  villany  of  his 
bastard  son,  Mordred,  when  he  at  once  sets 
out  for  Britain,  and  he  might  well  say  with 
Edgar — 

'The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  plague  us.' 

Gawayne,  always  rash,  fights  Mordred  like  a 
madman,  and  is  slain  in  the  deadly  struggle. 
Thus  dies  the  merriest,  the  kindliest,  and 
the  bravest  of  knights — he  who  was  the 
hardiest  of  hand,  the  happiest  in  arms,  and 
the  most  polished  in  halL  Now  all  grows 
dark,  and  the  end  begins  to  close  upon  all. 
Arthur  finds  the  dead  body  of  his  nephew, 
and  his  great  grief  is  beautifully  exhibited  in 
the  following  description  : — 

•  Than  gliftist  be  gud  kynge,  and  glapyns  J  in 
herta, 

Gronys  falls  grisely  with  gretande  tons ; 
Knelis  downe  to  the  cors,  and  kaught  it  in 
a  rotes, 

Kastys  upe  his  umbrere,§  and  kysses  hyme 
sone ! 

Lokes  one  his  eye-liddis,  bat  lowkkide  ware 


*  One  of  Arthur's  grand  achievements  is  the 
capture,  after  a  severe  siege,  of  the  city  of  Mela. 
The  Duke  of  Lorraine  is  sent  to  Dover,  and  the 
government  of  the  country  is  otherwise  provided 
for  by  Arthur. 

f  Looks.  1  Is  frightened. 

£  Visor! 
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His  lippis  like  to  >e  lcde,  and  his  lire  ♦  fa- 
lowede ! 

)>an  the  corownde  kyng  crves  fullo  lowde, — 
**  Dcre  kosyne  o  kynde,  in  karc  am  I  levedel 
Kfor  nowe  mv  wirchipe  es  wentc,  and  my 

were  endide ! 
Here  es  \e  hope  of  my  hele,t  my  happynge  of 

armes ! 

My  hcrte  and  my  hardynes  hale  one  hym 
longed  e ! 

My  concelle,  my  comforthe,  pat  kepide  myne 
herte! 

Of  all  knyghtes  )»e  kynge  pat  undir  Cristc 
lifede! 

pou  was  worthy  to  be  kynge,  thofe  I  pe  eo- 

rowne  bare ! 
My  wele  and  my  wirchipe  of  alio  pis  werlde 

riclie 

Was  wonncne  thourghe  Syr  Gawayne,  and 

thourghe  his  witto  one ! 
Alias,"  saide  Syr  Arthur*,  unowe  ekys  my 

sorowe ! 

I  am  uttirly  undone  in  mvnc  awene  landes  1 
A  dowttouse  derfe  dede,  pon  daelhs  to  longc! 
Why  drawes  pou  so  one  dreghe,  thow  drown- 
nes  myne  herte !" ' 

Arthnr  now,  with  liis  1,800  men,  fights  despe- 
rately against  60,000,  and  is  successful  in 
conquering  them,  and  killing  Mordrccl ;  but 
what  signifies  victory,  when  he  has  got  his 
death  wound,  his  wife  has  deserted  him,  and 
his  friends  are  dead  around  him.  The 
great  conqueror  and  pattern  of  all  knightly 
virtues  dies  a  broken-hearted  man,  and  tho 
tjrjiod  old  story  comes  to  an  end.  The  writer 
really  felt  what  he  was  writing  about,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  his  history  stirs  our  very 
blood.  And  not  in  vigour  alone  is  the  wri- 
ter's power  shown;  the  lines  in  which  he 
describes  a  bright  morning  in  spring,  and 
others  in  which  be  tells  of  love,  can  hardly 
be  beaten  by  any  other  early  work. 

*  Merlin  'f  is  one  of  the  longest  of  the  ro- 
mances, and  although  the  whole  of  the  text 
has  been  issued  in  three  parts,  the  work  still 
:t waits  for  its  completion  Mr.  Wheatlcy's  in- 
troduction, index,  and  glossary.  It  has, 
however,  two  interesting  essayB  prefixed — 
one  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Nash,  who  learnedly 
draws  the  distinction  between  Merlin  the  en- 
chanter and  Merlin  the  bard;  and  another 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Stuart  Glennic,  on  the  Ar- 
thurian localities  which  he  finds  in  Scotland. 
The  story  commences  with  the  miraculous 
birth  of  Merlin,  and  a  description  of  King 
Vortigcr's  tower.  The  various  events  occur 
very  rapidly  at  first.  Pcndragon  and  Uter  de- 
feat Vortigcr,  and  Pcndragon  becomes  king, 


•  Face  f  Health. 

%  •  Merlin  ;  or,  the  Early  History  of  King  Ar- 
thur.' A  prose  Romance  (about  1400-1460  A  D.) 
Edited  from  the  unique.  MS.  in  the  University 
Ubrary,  Cambridge,  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley. 
Part.  I. — III.   London:  180 j-«y. 


but  soon  after  ho  is  killed  in  a  battle,  and  Uter 
sucoeeds  him,  taking  his  brother's  name  at 
the  same  time  as  a  surname,  Uter  Pcndra- 
gon falls  in  love  with  Ygcme,  the  wife  of  the 
Duke  of  Tintagel,  and  by  the  help  of  Merlin 
he  deceives  her  into  receiving  him  as  her 
husband  while  the  duke  is  away.  This  ill- 
used  man  is  killed  in  a  fight,  and  the  king  at 
once  marries  Ygerne,  who  soon  after  bears 
him  Arthur.  Merlin  is  now  very  busy,  and 
by  his  help  the  child  is  carried  away.  When 
Uter  Pcndragon  dies,  Merlin  points  Arthur 
out  as  the  heir.  He  is  made  king,  but  the 
barons  revolt  against  him,  and  now  a  long 
series  of  battles  commence,  which  are 
graphically  described  by  the  old  author. 
Gawein  and  the  other  nephews  of  Arthur 
come  to  him  to  be  knighted,  and  through 
their  instrumentality  the  rebel  kings  are 
gradually  reconciled  to  their  chief,  to  whom 
they  do  homage. 

Merlin  is  enchanted  by  Nimiano,  in  a  haw- 
thorn bush,  in  the  forest  of  Brochelond,  and 
Arthur  is  heavy  at  heart  on  account  of  the 
long  absence  of  his  adviser.  Oawcin  and 
his  fellows  go  to  seek  for  Merlin,  and  with  tho 
account  of  their  adventures  the  book  is 
brought  to  an  end. 

The  'Romance  of  theChevelere  Assigne'* 
is  a  translation  of  the  French  poem,  4  Cheva- 
lier au  Sigue,'  and  was  formerly  edited  for 
the  Roxburghe  Club  by  Mr.  U  ttcrson.  The 
present  editor,  Mr.  Henry  Hucks  Gibbs, 
gives  in  his  preface  a  description  of  a  curious 
ivory  casket  of  14th  century  workmanship, 
belonging  to  Mr.  William  Gibbs,  which  il- 
lustrates the  story. 

King  Oryens  and  his  queen  Beatrice  have 
no  child  to  succeed  them,  and  when  one  day 
they  see  a  woman  with  twins,  the  queen  is 
unkind  enough  to  revile  her.  As  a  punish- 
ment, she  herself  soon  afterwards  bears  six 
sons  and  one  daughter,  each  with  a  silver 
chain  about  its  neck.  The  king's  mother, 
Matabryne,  gets  a  man  to  drown  the  children, 
which  she  replaces  by  seven  whelps,  and  then 
bids  the  king  to  burn  his  wife.  Marcus,  tho 
man  employed  to  take  away  the  children, 
leaves  them  in  a  wood,  wrapped  up  in  a 
blanket,  a  hind  then  suckles  them,  and  a  her- 
mit takes  them  home.  The  forester  sees 
them,  and  tells  Matabryne,  who  has  the  eyes 
<>f  Marcus  put  out,  and  employs  Malkedras  to 
kill  the  children,  and  take  away  their  chains. 
The  man  only  finds  six,  as  one  is  with  the 
hermit;  but  he  smites  the  chains  from  off 
these,  and  the  children  are  turned  into  swans. 
The  queen  gives  the  chains  to  a  goldsmith  to 
make  into  a  cup,  but  one  chain  increases  so 


*  '  The  Romance  of  the  Chevalore  Assigne ' 
Unedited  by  Henry  H.  Gibbs.   London  :  1868. 
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that  half  of  it  does  for  a  cup,  and  the  work- 
man keeps  the  other  five.  The  poor  qaeen  is 
to  be  bnrnt  for  her  crime  of  bringing  forth 
seven  whelps,  and  a  day  is  fixed  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  in  the  meantime,  an  angel  comes 
to  the  hermit,  and  tells  him  the  whole  truth, 
commanding  him  at  the  same  time  to  take 
the  child  he  has  with  him  to  court,  and  have 
him  christened  Enyas.  The  angel  counsels 
the  child,  who  is  twelve  years  old,  to  say  that 
he  will  fight  for  the  queen.  There  is  then  a 
great  combat,  in  which  right  is  victorious. 

1  AUc  be  bell 03  of  be  close  rongen  at  ones, 
Witheouto  ny  mannes  helpo  whilo  be  fyghte 
lasted.' 

Enyas  cuts  off  the  head  of  Malkedras,  and 
the  old  queen  is  burnt  instead  of  the  young 
one,  who  is  unbound.  The  goldsmith  comes 
forward  with  the  five  chains,  which  being 
given  to  the  swans,  bring  them  back  to  their 
proper  form.  The  unfortunate  sixth  one, 
however,  is  obliged  to  remain  a  swan  because 
its  chain  is  irrevocably  gone. 

The  '  Book  of  the  Knight  of  La  Tour  Lan- 
dry'  *  is  a  very  entertaining  work,  as  it  gives 
us  a  good  insight  into  the  condition  of  wo- 
man in  the  fourteenth  century,  which  cannot 
be  considered  as  at  all  satisfactory.  The  wor- 
thy knight  set  about  instructing  his  three 
daughters  on  their  various  duties,  and  all  his 
directions  are  enforced  by  some  tale  from  the 
Bible  or  monkish  legends.  He  employed 
two  clerks  and  two  priests  to  look  up  exam- 
ples and  anecdotes  for  him,  and  a  curious 
medley  is  the  result  of  their  labours.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  credulous  man,  and  a 
good  friend  to  the  priests,  for  he  never  fails 
to  uphold  their  views.  He  tells  us  that  the 
Virgin  saved  the  life  of  an  evil  woman  when 
she  fell  into  a  well,  because  she  fasted  on 
Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and  kept  herself  from 
sin  on  those  days ;  but  a  good  woman  was 
lost  because  she  did  not  confess  one  sin.  He 
is  very  severe  upon  the  dressiness  of  the  wo- 
men, and  says  that  young  ladies  now  often 
take  so  long  to  adorn  themselves  that  they 
are  too  late  for  service.  Some  ladies  who 
washed  their  hair  in  wine  and  other  things, 
to  change  its  colour,  could  not  get  into  the 
church  of  our  Lady  until  they  had  cut  ofl" 
their  hair.  Besides  waste  of  valuable  time, 
much  money  was  thrown  away  by  these  la- 
dies, and  the  knight  laments  that  one  wo- 
man's dress  would  have  clothed  many  poor. 
The  worthy  man  wrote  a  book  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  sons,  on  the  same  plan  as  this  one 


*  'The  Book  of  the  Knight  of  La  Tour  Landry/ 
Compiled  for  the  instruction  of  his  daughters. 
Translated  from  the  original  French,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  edited  by  Thomas 
Wright.   London*:  1808. 


for  his  daughters ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  ha» 
been  lost. 

'  The  Wright's  Chaste  Wife '  *  is  really, 
as  it  is  here  styled,  '  a  merry  tale.'   A  wright 
or  carpenter  marries  a  fair  maiden,  whose  mo- 
ther can  only  give,  as  her  portion,  a  garland 
of  roses,  that  will  keep  its  colour  while  she  is 
true  to  her  husband,  but  will  change  if  she  is 
faithless.    The  man  makes  a  room  in  his 
house,  with  a  trap-door,  out  of  which  escape 
is  impossible,  and  then  goes  to  build  a  hall  for 
a  certain  lord.    This  lord  asks  the  wright 
about  his  garland,  and  thinks  he  will  go  to  try 
its  efficacy.    He  gives  the  wife  forty  marks, 
and  she  tells  him  to  go  to  the  secret  chamber, 
where  he  drops  through  the  trap-door.  He 
threatens,  but  his  passion  is  of  no  avail ;  and 
when  he  is  hungry,  the  woman  will  give  him 
nothing  to  eat  until  he  has  earned  his  dinner 
by  work.    The  steward  follows  the  lord,  and 
gives  the  woman  twenty  marks,  when  he  also 
is  sent  upstairs,  and  tnmbles  through  the  trap- 
door.   This  man  won't  work  until  he  is  very 
hungry.    Next  comes  the  proctor,  who  also 
gives  the'  woman  twenty  mark-*,  and  likewise 
tumble*  through  the  hole  prepared  for  his  re- 
ception.   He  very  much  objects  to  work,  and 
stands  out  for  a  longer  time  than  the  others; 
but  at  last  he  is  obliged  to  give  in  too,  and 
spin  for  his  meal    At  last  the  wright  comes 
home,  and  wonders  at  the  noise.    When  he 
finds  out  the  cause,  he  asks  his  wife  to  let  the 
lord  out,  but  she  will  not  until  his  lady  is 
sent  for.    At  last  all  three  are  set  free,  and 
the  garland  remains  as  fresh  as  ever. 

'Here  endyth  the  wryghtes  processe  trewe, 
Wyth  hys  garlond  feyre  of  hewe, 

That  neuer  dyd  fade  the  colours. 
It  was  made  by  the  avyse 
Of  hys  wywes  moder,  wytty  and  wyse, 

Of  flowrys  most  of  honoure, 
Of  roses  whyte  bat  wylle  nott  fade, 
Whych  floure  alle  ynglond  doth  glade, 

Wyth  trewloues  medelyed  in  syght ; 
Unto  the  whych  floure  I  wys, 
The  louo  of  God  and  of  the  comenys, 

Subdued  bene  of  ryght' 

This  story  is  a  reproduction  and  improve- 
ment of  one  of  the  4  Gesta  Romanorum,'  in 
which  the  carpenter  gets  with  his  wife  a  shirt 
that  will  never  want  washing  as  long  as  she 
is  faithful  to  him.  In  the  original  story  the 
three  lovers  are  fed  on  bread  and  water,  and 
not  made  to  work,  as  in  Adam  do  Cobsam's 
poem. 

Mr.  Furnivall  seems  to  have  a  special  gift 
for  hunting  interesting  talcs  and  bringing 
them  to  earth.    His  'Political,  Religious, 


*  '  The  Wright's  Chaste  Wife.'  A  merry  tale 
By  AdamorCobaam.  About  1462.  Edited  by  F. 
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and  Love  Poems '  *  are  a  miscellany  of  good 
things  of  various  dates;  but  tbe  'Babees 
Book  'f  is  a  perfect  treasure-bouse  of  curiosi- 
ties, which  tend  to  illustrate  the  manners  of 
the  fifteenth  century.    It  contains  a  'lytyl 
reporte'  of  how  young  people  should  be- 
have ;  '  how  the  good  wijf  tauzte  hir  douz- 
tir  ; '  *  how  the  wise  man  tauzt  his  son ; '  the 
*  Book  of  Nurture,  or  echoole  of  good  manors 
for  men,  servants,  and  children,'  by  Hugh 
Rhodes;  the  4  Boke  of  Nurture,  by  John 
Russell;'   tbe   'Boke  of  Kerningc;'  the 
4  Booke  of  Demeanor,  and  the  allowance 
and  disallowance  of  certaine  misdemeanors 
in  com  pan  ie,  by  Richard  West;*  the  'Boke 
of  Curtasye ;'  the  '  Schoole  of  Vertue,  by  F. 
Seager,'  and  various  other  pieces  on  the  cus- 
toms of  the  times.    The  authors  of  these 
pieces  give  very  good  rules  for  behaviour, 
and  some  of  them  would  be  appropriate  in  a 
hook  of  etiquette  of  the  present  day ;  but 
others  discover  a  state  of  society  now  hap- 
pily passed  away.    The  subjects  treated  of 
rise  from  the  rules  laid  down  for  boys,  which 
if  they  follow, 

4  Than  men  wylle  say  therafter 
That  a  gcntyllcman  was  here,' 

up  to  the  difficulties  that  beset  chamberlains, 
ushers,  and  marshals,  in  ordering  the  prece- 
dence of  the  great  men  entertained  by  their 
lords. 

Mr.  Furnivall  has  prefixed  to  his  book  n 
valuable  introduction  on  the  subject  of  Edu- 
cation in  Early  England. 

•The  Booke  of  Quinte  Essence 'J  is  a 
short  text  with  a  long  title,  on  a  revelation 
delivered  to  Hermes,  the  prophet  and  king 
of  Egypt.  It  is  here  said  that  God's  great- 
est secret  for  man's  need  is  how  to  restore 
old  feeble  men  to  the  strength  of  youth.  A 
walnut-shell  full  of  the  wonderful  liquid  is 
sufficient  to  turn  an  old  man  young  again,  to 
cure  one  given  up  by  the  doctors,  and  to 
make  a  coward  bold  and  strong.  Besides 
all  those  advantages,  it  has  the  further  one 
of  driving  away  the  deviL  As  the  price  of 
the  book  that  contains  these  wonderful  se- 
crets is  only  one  shilling,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  Society  had  sold 
a  very  Urge  number  of  copies. 

We  now  pass  to  some  of  the  purely  reli- 
gious texts  of  the  fifteenth  century,  com- 
mencing with  the  hermit  of  Hampole. 


•  'Political,  Religious,  and  Love  Poems.' 
Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall.    London  :  1868. 

f  •  The  Babees  Book.  4c.  Manner*  and  Meals 
in  Olden  Timo.*  Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall. 
London:  1808. 

\  'The  Book  of  Quinte  Essence,  or  the  Fifth 
Being  ;  that  is  to  aay,  Man's  Heaven.'  Edited 
lir  F.  J.  Furnivall.    London  :  1866. 


Richard  Rolle,  author  of  the  4  Prick  of  Con- 
science,' was  formerly  held  in  great  estima- 
tion as  a  prolific  writer,  and  liis  4  English 
Proso  Treatises  '*  are  a  real  addition  to  our 
literature.  The  hermit  was  not  a  priest,  but 
a  recognised,  although  an  irregular  sort  of  • 

t>rencher.  One  John  de  Doltou  gave  him  a 
termit's  clothing  and  a  cell,  and  provided 
for  his  maintenance.  His  gaze  was  ever  up- 
wards, and  he  was  so  absorbed  in  his  work 
that  his  friends  could  take  off  his  tattered 
coat  and  put  it  oh  again  when  mended  with- 
out his  knowledge.  He  was  an  ascetic  him- 
self, but  saw  that  some  men  must  lead  an 
active  life  or  the  world  would  come  to  an 
end ;  and  although  much  of  his  teaching  is 
gloomy,  it  is  generally  Scriptural.  Hampole 
died  of  the  Black  Death,  in  the  year  1349, 
and  bis  shrine  became  a  favourite  resort  of 
pilgrims,  who  believed  that  he  performed 
miracles  of  healing  after  bis  death.  Mr. 
Perry  has  discovered  a  very  great  curiosity 
in  a  Latin  office,  prepared  for  the  time  when 
the  hermit  should  be  sainted.  Whether  this 
time  did  arrive,  or  whether  the  oflSce  was 
actually  used,  does  not  appear. 

The  4  Religious  Pieces  in  Prose  aod 
Verse 'f  contain  Dan  Jon  Gaytryge's  ser- 
mon, 4  the  whilke  teches  how  scrifte  es  to 
be  made,  and  wharcof  and  in  scrifte  how 
many  things  solde  be  consideride '  (this  has 
also  been  wrongly  attributed  to  Wiclif) ;  the 
'Mirror  of  St.  Edmund,'  which  contains 
some  good  precepts,  although  gloomy  and 
ascetic ;  the  4  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and 
a  few  hymns  and  poems.  The  4  Abbey  of 
the  Holy  Ghost'  is  founded  in  the  con- 
science, and  the  maidens  that  cleanse  the 
place  arc  righteousness  and  purity.  The 
abbey  is  built  on  the  river  of  tears,  meekness 
and  poverty  prepare  the  ground,  the  walls 
are  raised  by  obedience  and  mercy,  the  love 
of  God  and  right  faith  are  the  cement. 
Patience  and  faith  shall  raise  the  pillars, 
shrift  make  the  chapter-house,  preaching  the 
hall,  prayer  the  chapel,  contemplation  the 
dormitory,  sadness  the  infirmary,  devotion 
the  cellar,  and  meditation  the  store-house. 
The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  warden  and  visitor, 
charity  the  lady  abbess,  wisdom  the  prioress, 
meekness  the  sub-prioress,  discretion  tbe 
treasure,  orison  the  chauntress,  jubilation 
the  helper  of  the  chauntress,  devotion  the 
cellaress,  penance  the  cook,  temperance  the 
waiter,  soberness  the  reader,  pity  tho  an- 


•  «  English  Prose  Treatises  of  Riclmrd  Rolle 
de  Hampole.'  Edited  from  Robert  Thornton's 
MS.,  cir.  1440.  By  (ieorgo  O.  Perry.  London  : 
1866. 

f  '  Religious  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Vers.'  Edit- 
ed from  Robert  Thornton's  MR.  dr.  1440.  By 
George  G.  Perry.   London :  1867. 
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swerer,  mercy  the  almoner,  dread  the  por* 
terc8s,  lionesty  the  mistress  of  the  novices, 
courtesy  and  simplicity  the  receivers  of  the 
guests,  and  reason  the  purveyor.  But  with 
all  these  excellent  virtues  about,  four  evil 
damsels  are  introduced  into  the  abbey,  and 
they  are  envy,  pride,  grumbling,  and  evil- 
thinking,  who  do  much  mischief;  but  in 
answer  to  prayer  the  visitor  expels  the  evil 
damsels. 

John  Myrc,  a  canon  of  Lilleshall,  in 
Shropshire,  knowing  how  ignorant  many 
priests  were,  compiled  his  4  Instructions  for 
Parish  Priests,1*  for  the  purpose  of  4  coach- 
ing1 them  in  their  duties.  He  instructs 
them  as  to  the  questions  they  should  ask  the 
penitent  in  confession,  and  gives  forms  of 
absolution.  He  says  that  bad  Latin  does 
not  spoil  the  Sacrament,  if  the  first  syllable 
of  each  word  be  right  The  author,  how- 
ever, does  not  confine  himself  to  priests,  but 
adjures  the  laity  to  be  reverent  in  their  be- 
haviour at  church;  and  not  to  jest  or  loll 
against  pillars  and  walls.  This  treatise  af- 
fords, as  may  be  supposed  from  its  subject, 
very  valuable  illustrations  for  the  life  of  its 
time. 

We  have  left  to  the  last,  one  of  the  texts 
that  we  like  best,  and  that  is,  the  '  Hymns 
to  the  Virgin  and  Christ'f  These  poems 
are  full  of  a  pure  devotional  feeling,  and 
many  of  them  exhibit  their  authors  as  true 
oete.  4  The  Mirror  of  the  Periods  of  Man's 
ifc ;  or,  Bids  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices  for 
the  Soul  of  Man,'  is  a  striking  and  vigorous 
poem ;  but  there  is  a  tender  philosophy 
breathing  throughout  4  Revertere  (in  Eng- 
lish tunge,  turne  aghen!)  which  is  very 


4  In  a  noon  tijd  of  a  somen  day, 

pe  sunne  schoon  ful  myrie  pat  tide, 
I  took  myn  hauk  al  for  to  play, 

Mi  spaynel  rennyng  bi  my  side. 
A  feisaunt  hen  soone  pan  y  se, 

Myn  hound  put  up  ful  fair  to  flight, 
I  sente  my  faukuh,  y  leet  him  flee : 

It  was  to  me  a  deinteouse  sight 

4  My  faukun  fltgh  faste  to  his  pray, 

I  ran  j>o  with  a  ful  glad  chcre, 
I  spurned  ful  soone  on  my  way, 

Mi  leg  was  bent  all  with  a  brere. 
pis  brere  forsope  dide  me  grijf, 

And  soono  it  made  me  to  turne  aghe, 
For  he  bare  written  in  every  leof, 

pis  word  in  latyn,  revertere. 


*"  *  '  Instructions  for  Parish  Priests.'  By  John 
My  re.  Edited  from  Cotton  MS.,  Claudia*  A  II. 
By  Edward  Peacock.    London  :  1868. 

f  '  Hymns  to  the  Virgin  and  Christ,  the  Par- 
liament of  Devils,  and  other  Religions  Poems.' 
Edited  by  F.  J.  Purnivall.   London :  1867. 


I  kneli d  and  pullid  pe  brere  me  fro, 

And  redde  pis  word  ful  hendeli ; 
Myn  herte  fll  doun  unto  my  too, 

pat  was  woont  sittcn  ful  likingly. 
I  leete  myn  hauke  and  feysaunt  fare, 

Mi  spaynel  fil  doun  to  my  knee, 
panne  took  y  me  wip  sighynge  Rare 

pis 


'  Revertere  is  as  myche  to  say 

In  englisch  tunge  as,  turne  a  3  < 
Turne  aghen,  man,  y  pee  pray, 

And  pinke  hertili  what  pou  hast 
Of  pi  ltvyngo  be-pinke  )>ce  rijfe, 

In  open  and  in  privite. 
pat  pou  may  come  to  ever  las  tinge  lijf. 

Take  to  pi  mynde,  revertere. 

3esides  the  texte  we  have  noticed,  there 
are  many  of  a  later  date  than  the  fifteenth 
century ;  but  we  cannot  do  more  than  men- 
tion  the  names  of  Lauder's 4  Poems,*  Hume's 
4  Orthographic  of  the  BritanTongue,'  Thy nne> 
4  Animadversions  of  Chaucer,'  Lyndesay's 
4  Works,'  4  The  Romance  of  Partenay  or 
Lusignen,'  Levins's  4Manipulus  Vocabu- 
lorum,'  Awdeley's  4  Fraternitye  of  Vaea- 
bondes,'  &c,  Ac. 

The  list  of  books  to  be  printed  in  the  fu- 
ture is  a  very  tempting  one,  and  we  notice 
many  works  of  great  interest  which  we 
trust  the  Society  will  have  money  enough  at 
its  disposal  to  allow  it  to  issue.  This  can  be 
done  only  by  a  large  accession  of  members, 
and  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  the  income  has 
not  increased  as  it  ought  to  have  done  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  The  following  are  the  to- 
tals of  the  balance-sheets  of  the  various  years 
from  the  formation  of  the  Society  in  1864, 
when  the  income  was  only  £152  2#.;  1865, 
£884  0«.  llrf.;  1866,  £681  Qs.  Id.;  1867, 
£941  6s.  10d.;  1868,  £1,229  1*.  3d.;  1800. 
£1,227  19c.  4<f. 

The  committee  seem  to  feel  the  greatness 
of  the  work  before  them,  and  calling  for 
further  assistance,  write  in  their  fourth  re- 
port:— 4  Thus  reinforced,  the  Society  can 
proceed  with  fresh  vigour  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  task,  with  the  determination  not 
to  rest  till  Englishmen  shall  be  able  to  say 
of  their  early  literature,  what  the  Germans 
can  now  say  with  pride  of  theirs,  44  Every 
word  of  it  is  printed,  every  word  of  it  is 
glossed." '  And  in  their  second  report,  they 
had  previously  said,  4  The  Society  will  be 
ready  to  take  on  itself  the  burden  laid  by 
the  late  J.  M.  Kemble  on  the  ^Elfric  Socie- 
ty, to  leave  no  word  of  Anglo-Saxon  un- 
printed.'  In  redemption  of  the  latter  pledge 
it  has  now  in  the  press,  King  Alfred's  trans- 
lation of  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care,'  the 
'Homilies  of  971  a.d.,'  belonging  to  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian,  and  a  fresh  set  of 
JSlfric's  'Homilies,'  most  of  which  are  in 
verse. 
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We  ought  never  to  lose  sight  *  of  the 
urgent  need  there  is  for  printing  our  MS. 

A  unique  manuscript  may  be 
>yed  at  any  moment,  as  has  lately  oc- 
curred in  the  total  destruction  of  the  Straa- 
burg  library,  to  the  irreparable  loss  of  the 
whole  literary  world. 

All  tastes  are  catered  for  in  the  set  of 
Early  EugUsh  Texts.  Do  you  wish  for  bal- 
lads and* short  poems?  You  have  them 
here.  Do  you  care  only  to  read  romances  ? 
You  have  the  tales  of  battles  and  gallantry 
that  delighted  our  grandfathers  while  they 
sat  as  open-mouthod  listeners  to  the  reading 
of  the  great  volume  that  lasted  them  for 
many  a  long  winter  evening.  Do  you  wish 
to  study  manners  aud  customs,  to  find  out 
bow  our  ancestors  lived,  worked,  and  played, 
what  were  their  religious  beliefs  and  super- 
stitions 1  Here  are  ample  materials  for  your 
investigation.  Or  is  the  old  language  the 
object  of  your  examination!  Then  the 
great  object  of  the  Society  is  to  popularize 
the  old  works  that  illustrate  the  history  of 
our  nativo  speech. 

There  is  everywhere  evidence  of  a  grow- 
ing living  interest  in  modern  languages,  and 
of  an  attempt  to  study  them  with  the 
thoroughness  that  has  heretofore  been  con- 
fined to  the  classical  languages.  At  present, 
although  we  are  comparatively  in  the  dark 
aa  to  our  grammatical  forms,  we  are  gradu- 
ally constructing  a  history ;  but  we  cannot 
build  without  bricks,  and  the  Early  English 
Text  Society  proposes  to  supply  them. 

No  pleasure  is  thoroughly  enjoyed  until 
it  is  imparted  to  another,  so  that  as  we  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  conversing  with,  and 
studying  the  mind  and  manners  of  our  an- 
cestors, we  are  anxious  that  others  should 
enjoy  the  same  pleasure ;  and  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  those  who  will  only  read  printed 
books  are  under  great  obligations  to  those 
gentlemen  who  undertake  the  arduous  task 
of  reading  and  explaining  the  manuscripts 
for  their  amusement  and  instruction.  Wo 
have  made  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  literature 
of  several  centuries  as  illustrated  by  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Society,  and  necessarily, 
from  the  oxtent  of  the  subject,  in  a  very 
slight  and  cursory  manner,  but  we  shall  be 
quite  satisfied  if  its  imperfections  lead  our 
readers  to  consult  the  originals  themselves. 

We  m.iv  add,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whom  it  may  interest,  that  the  subscription 
to  the  Early  English  Text  Society  is  one 
guinea  a  year  (with  an  additional  guinea  for 
those  who  subscribe  to  tho  Extra  Series), 
and  the  honorary  secretary  is  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Whcatlcy,  53  Berncrs-street,  W. 


Art.  III. — Parties  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

(1.)  Judgments  of  the  Judicial  Commit- 
tee of  the  Privy  Council.  Br  the 
Hon.  G.  C.  Brodbiok  and  Rev.  W.  II. 
Frebmantlk.    London  :  John  Murray. 

(2.)  The  Church  Times. 

(3.)  Church  Association  Reports. 

The  glory  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  accord- 
ing to  many  of  her  loudest  eulogist*,  is 
her  comprehensiveness.  She  is  not,  they 
say,  like  the  sects,  bound  within  the  narrow 
lines  of  a  rigid  orthodoxy.  She  docs  not 
expect  that  from  all  her  pulpits  the  same 
doctrines  should  be  preached  in  stereotyped 
phraseology,  not  even  that  her  ritual  shall 
always  conform  to  tho  same  pattern.  She 
recognises  diversities  of  tastes,  and  adapts 
herself  to  them.  Instead  of  checking,  she 
encourages  .  tho  widest  freedom  of  inquiry, 
and  secure*  for  her  clergy  a  liberty  which 
the  members  of  voluntary  communities  will 
not  tolerate  in  their  ministers.  Hence  she 
includes  in  her  ranks  men  of  innumerable 
varieties  of  opinion,  from  believers  in  tho 
extreme  theory  of  verbal  inspiration  on  the 
one  hand  to  Doctor  Colonso  and  his  sym- 
pathizers on  the  other;  from  upholders  of 
sacramentarian  and  sacerdotal  systems,  which 
run  to  the  very  verge  of  Romanism,  to  men 
whoso  Church  principles  arc  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  Plymouth 
Brethren.  Whether  such  diversity  is  con- 
sistent with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  constitution  of  the  National  Church; 
whether  it  was  ever  contemplated  by  the 
men  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration, 
gave  her  her  present  character ;  whether  the 
advocates  of  this  comprehensiveness  support 
it  by  argument*  drawn  from  their  own  ideal 
of  what  a  National  Church  should  be,  rather 
than  from  the  documents  which  determine 
what  the  Anglican  Church  really  is ;  whether 
the  principle  they  lay  down  is  worked  out  to 
the  extent  which,  if  admitted  at  all,  justice 
would  demand;  whother,  on  the  whole,  it 
works  for  evil  or  for  good,  are  questions 
which  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  at  length 
here.  The  fact  at  all  events  is  patent,  and 
was  neveT  more  so  than  at  present,  that  the 
Church  of  England  includes  not  only  indi- 
viduals of  different  views,  but  great  antago- 
nistic parties  having  their  separate  organiza- 
tions, pursuing  their  own  ends,  and  two  of 
them  at  least,  so  far  from  admitting  that  the 
Church  should  be  of  this  comprehensive 
character,  asserting  that  they  themselves  are 
the  only  loyal  Churchmen,  and  that  all 
others  bavo  more  or  less  of  the  taint  of 
heresy  upon  them.  The  lines  of  demarca- 
tion: have  become  even  wider,  and  the  feel- 
ings cherished  by  the  more  eager  partixaus 
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on  either  side  more  intense  than  when, 
eighteen  years  ago,  one  of  the  distinguished 
divines  of  the  day  gave  to  the  world  his 
celebrated  sketch  of  the  rival  hosts.  During 
the  interval  there  have  been  many  fierce 
struggles,  in  the  settlement  of  which  the 
courts  of  law  have  been  called  to  intervene. 
Decisions  of  great  importance  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the 
clergy  have  been  given.  Toleration  has 
been  secured  for  doctrines  and  practices 
which  it  was  generally  thought  were  inad- 
missible, and  the  legislature  has  gone  so  far 
in  its  desire  to  relieve  scrupulous  consciences 
as  to  modify  the  terms  of  clerical  subscrip- 
tion. The  result  of  the  liberty  thus  given, 
has  been,  as  perhaps  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, a  wider  divergence  of  opinion  than 
has  existed  at  any  previous  period ;  but  this, 
unfortunately,  has  not  been  accompanied  by 
a  growth  of  that  mutual  tolerance  which 
even  the  result  of  the  various  suits,  insti- 
tuted for  the  suppression  of  what  was  re- 
garded on  ono  side  or  the  other  as  heresy, 
ought  to  have  produced.  The  parties  who 
have  failed  in  their  attempts  to  purge  the 
Church  of  error  have  sat  down  under  their 
defeat,  angry  and  discontented,  the  loud  talk 
of  a  determination  to  secede  rather  than  be 
parties  to  the  toleration  of  false  doctrines 
has  died  away,  but  the  lesson  as  to  the  limi- 
tation of  their  power  has  done  nothing  to- 
wards producing  a  spirit  of  greater  charity. 

The  Broad  Church  party — if  indeed  it  is 
right  to  speak  of  a  number  of  men  who  have 
no  party  organization  and  no  party  aims, 
among  whom  are  to  be  found  all  shades  of  opin- 
ion, and  whose  one  "hond  of  connection  is 
their  common  love  of  freedom — have  consis- 
tently maintained  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land belongs  neither  to  one  section  nor  the 
other,  bnt  is  intended  to  comprehend  all. 
The  aim  of  the  courts  has  been  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  maintain  this  view,  on  behalf  of 
which  they  have  often  strained  the  language 
of  the  law  to  a  dangerous  extent,  and  in  fact 
have  allowed  mere  custom  to  set  aside  the  au- 
thority of  law  in  a  way  which  certainly  would 
not  have  been  tolerated  in  any  proceeding 
relative  to  property  or  civil  right.  The  expo- 
sitions of  ecclesiastical  law,  as  given  even  by 
the  highest  court,  have  often  been  remarka- 
ble as  illustrations  of  the  dexterity  with 
which  the  judges  have  rescued  the  Church 
from  positions  of  great  difficulty,  rather  than 
as  examples  of  sound  interpretation  of  the 
statutes.  Considerations  of  public  policy 
have  affected  the  decisions,  and  the  strict  let- 
ter of  the  law  has  been  disregarded  in  a 
fashion  which  would  find  Httle  favour  in 
Westminster  Hall.  The  question  has  been, 
not  as  to  the  positive  requirement*  of  the 


statute  if  construed  on  the  ordinary  princi- 
ples of  language,  but  as  to  the  amount  of  la- 
titude to  be  permitted ;  and  so  far  has  this 
been  carried,  that  the  defendant  in  a  recent 
suit  was  bold  enough  to  quote  a  passage 
from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Arnold,  which  was  not 
published  till  after  his  death,  as  illustrative  of 
the  liberty  which  had  been  granted  to  him, 
and  which,  therefore,  though  to  a  much  great- 
er extent,  he  demanded  for  himself.  States- 
men and  lawyers  in  truth,  understanding-  that 
the  absolute  victory  of  either  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  meant  the  downfall  of  the  Na- 
tional Church,  have  anxiously  sought  to  pro- 
tect all  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  position, 
and  to  make  them  understand  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  great  institution,  to  which  in 
common  they  profess  so  hearty  an  attach- 
ment, depends  upon  their  mutual  recognition 
of  each  other's  rights.    But  the  lesson  has 
been  given  to  reluctant  pupils,  of  whom  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  they  cling 
to  that  which  they  ought  to  forget,  and  tarn 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  they  need  to  learn.  If 
among  the  best  men  on  all  sides  there  has 
been  the  steady  growth  of  a  better  feeling, 
and  if  there  is  an  increasing  body  of  the 
ablest  and  most  thoughtful  of  the  clergy  who 
refuse  to  identify  themselves  with  any  party, 
the  majority  of  the  strong  adherents  both  of 
the  High  Church  and  the  Evangelicals  dis- 
play all  the  old  spirit,  and  if  they  had  the 
power  certainly  do  not  lack  the  will  to  make 
the  Church  the  exclusive  preserve  of  their 
own  section. 

A  better  illustration  of  this  could  not  well 
be  found  than  that  which  is  given  in  the  in- 
troductory Essay  on  4 Anglican  Principles'  in 
the  recent  volume  of  4  Essays  on  the  Church 
and  the  Age,'  the  manifesto  of  moderate 
High  Churchmen.    In  this  party  the  Dean  of 
Chichester  deservedly  holds  a  very  high  place. 
His  great  abilities,  his  large  and  varied  expe- 
rience, his  distinguished  services  in  various 
departments  of  labour,  his  high  character, 
rightly  give  him  position  and  influence.  He 
is  not  a  man  of  illiberal  temper,  and  if  he 
ever  had  the  heat  of  the  partizan,  the  mel- 
i  lowing  influence  of  time  has  toned  down  its 
ardour.    He  is  so  far  from  being  a  man  of 
extreme  views  or  from  cherishing  any  sympa- 
■  thy  with  the  Ritualist  party,  that  he  says, 
i  4  They  assert  dogmas  which  are  scarcely  to 
i  be  distinguished  from  some  of  the  errors  of 
t  the  Church  of  Rome.'    4  To  this  party,'  he 
!  adds, 4  those  who  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
the  English  Reformers,  and  who  were,  till  of 
late  years,  known  on  that  account  as  High 
i  Churchmen,  are  as  much  opposed  as  they 
i  have  ever  been  to  the  Puritans,  and  on  the 
,  same  grounds.'    His  opposition  to  these  Rc- 
>  manixing  tendencies,  however,  does  not  lead 
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him  to  regard  more  favourably  those  who  are 
at  the  other  pole  of  the  theological  compass. 
On  the  contrary,  if  he  condemns  Ritualists, 
lie  lays  much  of  the  blame  for  their  position, 
jih  well  as  for  that  of  the  Rationalisers,  on 
the  Evangelicals,  whom  he  charges  with  infi- 
delity to  their  ecclesiastical  obligations,  and 
with  all  the  consequences  which  have  result- 
ed from  those  lax  notions  of  subscription  of 
which  they  gave  the  first  example.  'The 
only  difference,1  he  says,  *  between  the  Trao- 
tarian  and  the  Puritan,  in  regard  to  the  for- ; 
molaries  of  our  Church,  is  this,  that  the  for- 
mer honestly,  if  not  discreetly,  has  avowed 
the  principle  upon  which  the  other  party  has, 
from  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  never 
ceased  to  act    The  Puritans  did  not  use  the 
term  non-natural;  but  what  else  is  meant 
when  they  clothe  in  the  garment  of  Calvinism 
what  the  Church  has  laid  before  them  an 
plain  and  simple  Catholic  truth  ?'  Having 
himself  no  sympathy  with  those  who  do  not 
cmro  to  inquire  what  the  Church  really  means 
in  the  dogmas  which  she  has  laid  down,  and 
who  are  satisfied  if  they  can  so  torture  her 
formularies  as  to  make  them  lend  an  appa- 
rent sanction  to  preconceived  opinions,  he 
couteuds  that '  if  the  thumb-screw  be  allow- 
able to  one  party,  it  cannot  be  withheld  from 
the  other ;'     ....     that  if  liberty  be 
granted  to  one,  it  must  be  extended  quite  as 
freely  to  the  other ;  and  that  if  this  be  con- 
ceded, the  only  conclusion  is  that '  we  pos- 
sess no  authoritative  statement  of  doctrine 
whatever.'    ....    'The  question  is — 
we  repeat  it — the  principle  having  been  con- 
ceded to  the  Puritans,  where  is  it  to  stop  P 
This  is  certainly  turning  the  tables  to  some 
purpose.    The  Evangelicals  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  denouncing,  with  a  good  deal  of 
righteous  indignation,  the  Popish  traitors 
who  eat  the  bread  of  a  Protestant  Church, 
while  all  the  time  they  are  labouring  only  to 
betray  her  into  the  hands  of  her  enemy ;  or 
the  still  greater  offenders  who  continue  to  oc- 
cupy Christian  pulpits,  while  their  writings 
show  that  they  have  accepted  even  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  Christianity  in  a  non- 
natural  sense.    It  is  somewhat  startling  for 
them  to  be  told,  not  only  that  they  are  equal- 
ly guilty,  but  that  their  own  laxity  has  been 
the  fruitful  parent  of  the  excesses  of  which 
they  complain  so  bitterly  in  others ;  that  as 
the  definite  meaning  of  formularies  must  be 
maintained  or  uuiveraal  liberty  be  conceded, 
and  every  man  left  to  believe  as  seemeth 
right  in  his  own  eye.*,  the  toleration  to  aUor- 
hatn  necessitated  toleration  to  a  Bennett  and 
a  Mackonochie  and  a  Colenso  ;  and  that  on 
them,  therefore,  rests  the  responsibility  for 
the  disorder,  the  anarchy,  and  the  heresy  by 
which  the  Church  is  afflicted.  The  argument 


is  not  new,  for  it  is  substantially  that  which 
was  employed  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Ward  in 
his  defence  before  the  Oxford  Convocation, 
and  the  Evangelicals  would  doubtless  have  a 
good  deal  to  say  in  opposition  to  its  conclu- 
sions. We  quote  it  here  only  as  indicative 
of  the  strong  feelings  that  prevail  between 
different  parties.  Mr.  Ward  used  it  in  self- 
defence,  and  in  an  extremity  when  the  tu 
quoque  n|ea  was  about  the  only  one  which 
was  available.  From  Dr.  Hook  it  comes  as  a 
judicial  utterance;  and  when  such  a  man 
adopts  this  style  of  criticism,  we  can  easily 
understand  with  what  bitterness  the  struggle 
will  be  carried  on  by  those  who  have  neither 
his  ability  nor  his  self-restraint. 

While  High  Churchmen  arc  thus  deter- 
mined on  their  side,  and  while  the  more  ad- 
vanced section  of  the  party  never  attempt  to 
conceal  the  contempt  they  entertain-  for 
Evangelicals,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  ut- 
terances on  the  opposite  side  to  see  how  ful- 
ly the  sentiment  is  reciprocated.  It  would 
be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  sadder  caricature  of 
Christianity  than  would  be  presented  by  a 
series  of  extracts  from  the  Church  Times  and 
Church  Review  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Re- 
cord and  the  Rock  on  the  other.  That  there 
are  members  of  both  parties  who  are  shock- 
ed by  the  violence,  the  narrow-mindedness, 
the  unreasoning  partizanship  of  their  organs, 
wo  do  not  doubt ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  these  journals  do  represent  large  classes, 
whose  antagonism  to  each  other  they  at  once 
stimulate  and  express.  The  scenes  which  two 
or  three  years  ago  disgraced  the  meeting  of 
the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  and  the 
prosecutions  which  occupy  so  much  of  the 
time,  and  must  sometimes  try  the  temper  and 
patience  of  the  judges,  are  other  indications 
of  the  same  virulence  of  spirit.  We  hear 
about  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  Church, 
but  while  this  internal  strife  continues,  that 
comprehensiveness  is  its  scandal,  not  its  glory. 
It  is  the  legal  association  in  a  Christian 
Church  of  men  who  have  no  faith  in  each 
other,  whose  principles  are  mutually  subver- 
sive, who  lose  no  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  disgust  with  their  companions  and  their 
belief  that  they  are  where  they  are,  only  by 
unfaithfulness  to  conscience  and  disobedience 
to  law.  It  is  the  maintenance  of  an  outward 
and  visible  form  of  union  where  there  is  not 
the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  ;  not  the  fel- 
lowship of  those  who  have  subordinated  mi- 
nor differences  that  they  may  cultivate  a  true 
spiritual  unity,  but  of  those  whose  antago- 
nism is  deep-rooted  and  intense,  and  who  re- 
main in  the  same  Church  from  mutual  jea- 
lousy and  distrust  rather  than  from  any  bet- 
ter feeling.  It  is  a  comprehensiveness  which 
is  the  child  of  legal  moderation,  not  of 
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tian  charity,  which,  so  far  from  being  the  le- 
gitimate development  of  noble  and  generous 
sentiment,  is  the  result  only  of  external  con- 
straint, whose  hollowness  is  evident  in  the 
railing  accusations  to  which  both  parties  con- 
descend, and  which  survives  only  because  nei- 
ther is  willing  to  withdraw  from  an*nforced 
and  hateful  union,  and  so  leave  all  the  pres- 
tige and  emoluments  of  the  NationaLCburch 
in  the  hands  of  its  opponents  for  |he  promo- 
tion of  what  it  regards  as  deadly  error. 

The  ideal  of  a  church  which  allows  the 
greatest  latitude  of  opinion  consistent  with 
an  adherence  to  the  primary  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  which  trusts  for  the  maintenance  of 
Christian  truth  to  its  own  living  force  rather 
than  to  any  artificial  defences,  which  aims  to 
cultivate  unity  of  spirit  rather  than  agreement 
in  creed,  which,  proceeding  on  the  belief  that 
where  there  is  the  same  spirit  thcro  will  yet 
be  diversities  of  gifts,  and  under  the  same  law 
differences  of  administration,  does  not  at- 
tempt to  curb  the  free  development  of  indi- 
vidual belief  or  allow  the  divergence  to 
which  it  may  lead  to  interfere  with  the  en- 
joyment of  true  spiritual  fellowship,  is  a  very 
exalted  one.  If  the  Church  of  England  were 
really  striving  to  attain  that,  or  if  it  exhibit- 
ed any  signs  of  an  approach  to  it,  we  should 
be  prepared  to  condone  many  faults,  and, 
even  though  it  failed  to  realize  its  own  con- 
ception, to  honour  it  for  aiming  at  such  an 
ideal.  But  this  is  just  the  view  which  High 
Church  and  Low  Church  would  alike  repudi- 
ate. Little  love  as  they  bear  to  each  other, 
they  have  still  less  for  the  only  section  which 
is  honestly  seeking  to  give  the  Chnrch  this 
character.  Whether  or  not  the  members  of 
the  Broad  Church  party  are  right  in  their  in- 
terpretation of  the  facts  of  history  or  the 
principles  of  ecclesiasticiil  law,  it  is  due  to 
them,  at  least,  to  say  that  they  are  consistent 
in  their  maintenance  of  clerical  liberty. 
Others  demand  freedom  for  themselves,  and 
arc  very  loud  in  their  protests  against  ecclesi- 
astical despotism  if  there  is  any  danger  that 
they  may  themselves  become  its  victims. 
Broad  <  hurchmen  vindicate  the  liberties  of 
all,  and  have  more  than  once,  in  times 
of  fierce  excitement,  exposed  themselves  to 
a  storm  of  unpopularity  by  their  gallant 
defence  of  men  who  had  made  themselves 
obnoxious  by  their  avowal  of  what  was 
branded  as  heresy.  All  others  have  in  their 
turn  been  assailants ;  they,  never.  From  all 
the  crusades  against  heresy  they  have  stood 
aloof,  and  have  been  content  to  bear  the  re- 
proach of  heterodoxy  themselves  rather  than 
do  anything  which  might  narrow  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Church,  or  curtail  the  freedom  of 
the  clertfv.  Wc  could  not  find  a  better  illus- 
tration of  this  than  in  Dean  Stanley's  recent  | 
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volume  of  Essays.  We  find  him  in  tb#  tiw 
ham  controversy  breaking  a  lance  in  defeat 
of  the  Evangelicals  when  an  attempt  tu 
made  to  deprive  them  of  their  statu*  in  xi* 
Church ;  and  when  they,  forgetful  of  then 
own  difficulties,  turned  round,  and  in  tbev 
turn  became  assailants  of  the  author*  uf 
'  Essays  and  Reviews,*  wc  find  him  cqoaQi 
resolute  in  courageously  withstanding  xhm. 
His  own  views  in  opposition  to  KitnaJisa 
are  expressed  with  sufficient  distinctness,  bd*L 
when  dealing  with  its  favourite  South  Africa* 
prelate  and  his  attack  on  l>r.  Colenso,  he  i* 
bold  and  unsparing  ;  but  if  nny  wish  him  u 
unite  in  an  effort  to  expel  Ritualists  from  li* 
Church,  his  answer  is,  4  As  we  would  wish  fcc 
include  the  Nonconforming  members  of  the 
Church  who  are  without  its  pale,  so  wt 
would  wish  to  retain  those  Nonconforming 
members  who  are  within  its  pale.1    The  nn 
thoroughness  with  which  the  Dean  carrie* 
out  his' principle  itself  irritates  many.  Tbej 
cannot  understand  how  a  man  should  be  so 
zealous  a  champion  of  the  rights  of  thuw 
whose  theological  and  ecclesiastical  opinion* 
he  has  not  a  spark  of  sympathy.    B«t  »^ 
thing  tempts  him  to  swerve  from  his  positive. 
The  Church  is  nothing  to  him  if  she  be  net 
comprehensive,  *and  he  will  resist  to  tbt 
death  anything  which  threatens  to  deprive 
him  of  this  boasting  on  her  behalf. 

All  that  Broad  Churchmen  can  thus  do. 
however,  is  to  justify  themselves.  They  em> 
not  alter  the  fact  that  there  is  an  Act  of 
Uniformity  defining  exactly  what  the  charac- 
ter and  constitution  of  the  Church  shaM  be: 
and  when  we  come  to  examine  the  bist>r 
and  requirements  of  that  Act,  it  is  diffimh 
to  see  bow  it  can  be  maintained  that  tbt 
Church  was  intended  to  be  comprehensive. 
It  is  so  in  fact ;  but  it  is  so  certainly  in  op- 
position to  the  designs  of  the  ecclesiastics  of 
the  Restoration  who  gave  it  its  present  con- 
stitution, and  in  opposition  to  the  letter  of 
the  law. 

But  if  the  existence  of  separate  parties 
with  views  in  such  complete  antagonism 
to  bo  mutually  destructive  is  an  anotnalv. 
these  parties  may  plead  in  their  own  behalf 
that  thev  are  as  necessary  to  the  Establish 
ment  as  the  Establishment  is  to  them  ;  that 
they  could  exist  and  work  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  oVn  views  even  though  they 
should  be  expelled  from  the  Establishment, 
but  that  in  such  case  it  must  assuredly  fall: 
anil  that  so  conscious  of  this  have  been  the 
administrators  of  the  law,  that  until  UK- 
extreme  views  of  Mr.  Purchas  aud  Mr.  Voy 
sey  have  dictated   a   somewhat  different 
course,  their  constant  effort  has  l>een  to  avoid 
any  decision  which  might  compel  an?  on*  of 
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prompted  by  any  regard  to  them,  but  solely 
by  a  consideration  of  the  probable  results  to 
the  Establishment  How  far  this  should  re- 
concile conscientious  men  to  retain  their  po- 
sition, is  a  point  which  must  be  left  for  them- 
selves to  settle.  Nonconformists  have  some- 
times been  too  ready  to  settle  it  for  them, 
and  condemn  both  Evangelicals  and  Ritual- 
ists for  iufidelity  to  truth  because  thoy  do 
not  take  the  course  which,  under  like  cir- 
cumstances, they  themselves  would  feel 
bound  to  adopt.  Imputations  of  this  kind 
are  as  impolitic  as  they  are  unfair.  They 
leave  out  of  sight  the  different  aspect  in 
which  the  same  facts  present  themselves  to 
different  minds,  and  the  diversity  of  conclu- 
sion which  may  be  reached  with  perfect  hon- 
esty on  all  sides.  It  is  certain,  however 
strange  it  may  seem  to  those  looking  at  the 
subject  from  a  different  stand-point,  that  of 
the  two  extreme  parties  there  are  numbers 
who  sincerely  believe  that  the  Church  was 
intended  to  be  of  their  particular  typo — 
4  Evangelical  or  Catholic,'  as  the  case  may  be. 
It  requires  a  good  deal  of  faith,  perhaps,  to 
believe  that  any  man  can  honestly  think  that 
Gunning  or  Sheldon  intended  to  make  the 
Church  Evangelical,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
certain  that  numbers  have  a  sincere  conviction 
that  Evangelicals  are  the  true  Churchmen. 
Tliat 4  Catholics '  on  their  side  are  satisfied 
of  their  own  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  is  less 
surprising ;  while  any,  whether  High  Church- 
men or  Low  Churchmen,  who  are  candid 
enongh  to  confess  their  rubrical  transgres- 
sions, would  maintain  lhat  no  one  conforms 
to  the  pattern  in  all  things,  and  that  if  thoy 
err,  it  is  only  in  common  with  all  beside. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in 
tbe  history  of  the  Church  during  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  the  development  of 
High  Church  principles ;  and  in  this  we  do 
not  so  much  refer  to  the  extreme  extent  to 
which  they  have  been  pushed  by  the  Ritual- 
ists, or  to  tbe  increase  of  professed  adherents 
of  the  party,  as  to  the  higher  tone  of  Church 
sentimeut  which  is  so  perceptible,  and  which 
has  affected  numbers  who  would  disown  all 
connection  with  any  section  of  the  party. 
The  Tractarian  movement  has  undoubtedly 
been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  this.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett and  others  of  the  early  leaders  who  still 
remain  faithful  iu  their  allegiance  to  the 
Church  of  their  birth,  may  well  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  different  atmosphere  by 
which  they  now  find  themselves  surrounded. 
They  have  not  indeed  succeeded  in  moulding 
public  opinion,  they  have  not  undermined 
tho  strong  Protestant  feeling  of  the  nation 
nor  have  they  porsuaded  the  people  that  the 
National  Church  is  anything  but  a  Protestant 
Church.     But  practices  are  tolerated  to-day 
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which  formerly  were  regarded  with  horror 
and  alarm ;  battle-grounds  which  once  were 
hotly  contested  have  been  left  in  possession 
of  the  High-Anglicans,  aud  they,  grown  bold 
by  tho  snocesses  they  have  won,  have  put 
forth  new  claims  and  are  seeking  to  intro- 
duce innovations — or,  as  they  would  call 
them,  restorations — which  the  most  sanguine 
among  them  would  not  have  dared  to  con- 
template a  few  years  ago.  To  preach  in  a 
surplice,  for  example,  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  an  evidence  of  Romanising  tendency,  al- 
though, perhaps,  it  is  still  a  sign  that  the 
preacher  is  not  of  the  Evangelical  party.  In 
the  struggle,  however,  which  is  now  waged 
to  prevent  the  adoption  of  sacrificial  vest- 
ments, it  is  almost  forgotten  how  recently 
the  appearance  of  the  preacher  in  a  surplice 
was  sufficient  to  provoke  popular  commotion 
and  to  furnish  au  occasion  of  legal  prosecu- 
tions. In  the  style  of  Church  architecture 
and  music,  in  the  more  elaborate  form  of 
servico  adopted  in  places  innocent  of  High 
Church  tendencies,  and  in  the  increased  at- 
tention paid  to  some  of  the  festivals,  we  find 
the  same  advance.  Nor  is  it  only  in  such 
points  as  these  that  tho  change  is  seen. 
Even  more  significant  is  the  quiet  revival  of 
Convocation,  and  the  amount  of  influence 
it  has  been  able  to  gain.  Power  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term  it  has  not;  aud 
there  is  often  a  ludicrous  contrast  between 
the  loudness  of  its  talk  and  the  feebleness  of 
its  performances.  But  if  it  has  no  legislative 
authority,  it  continually  passes  its  judgment 
on  questions  affecting  tho  interests  of  the 
Church,  and  its  pretensions  have  sometimes 
been  treated  with  a  consideration,  not  to  say 
deference,  which  is  indicative  of  an  alteration 
in  the  spirit  of  the  times.  No  English 
Prime  Minister,  indeed,  whatever  might  bo 
his  personal  proclivities,  would  dare  to  con- 
cedo  what  its  leaders  consider  themselves 
entitled  to  ask ;  yet  a  careful  observer  can- 
not fail  to  sec  that  it  has  been  quietly  assert- 
ing itself  in  a  way  most  grateful  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  ecclesiastical  ascendancy.  The 
Bill  for  the  Revision  of  tho  Lectionary,  in  • 
troduoed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
afforded  a  very  striking  proof  of  this  advance. 
Convocation  was  first  consulted  as  to  the 
chauges  proposed  to  be  made,  and  greatly  to 
the  satisfaction  of  High  Churchmen,  the 
preamble  of  the  measure  contained  a  dis- 
tinct reference  to  the  opinion  which  that 
august  body  had  expressed  on  the  subject. 
It  is  true  that  tho  Bill  did  not  pass  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  would  probably 
not  have  been  able  to  secure  the  assent  of  an 
assembly  chosen  by  household  suffrage  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  this  point  of  the  pream- 
ble, but  the  fact  that  it  was  introduced  by 
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the  ministers  of  the  Crown  and,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  protests  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and 
some  other  peers,  was  accepted  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  is  itself  painfully  significant.  It 
may  even  prove  that  the  move  has  been  pre- 
mature and  impolitic,  and  the  result  may  be 
the  awakening  of  a  spirit  of  jealousy  that  will 
prevent  any  further  encroachments.  Still, 
such  progress  as  has  been  made  in  this  devel- 
opment of  Church  authority  would  not  have 
been  possible  if  there  had  not  been,  in  certain 
quarters,  a  state  of  feeling  friendly  to  it — a 
reaction  against  the  Erastianism  which  would 
treat  the  clergy  as  mere  officers  of  the  State, 
whose  duty  was  simply  to  carry  out  the  will 
of  Parliament — a  growing  tendency  to  accept 
the  rule  of  the  Church  iu  the  business  of  the 
Church. 

r  There  are  many  who  attribute  this  High 
Church  development  to  the  influence  of  what 
they  call  the  'Catholic  revival'  throughout 
Europe.  A  wave  of  deeper  spiritual  feeling, 
more  humble  reverence  for  authority,  more 
perfect  faith  in  Catholic  truth,  and  more 
earnest  desire  to  work  out  the  true  Catholic 
ideal  of  holiness  has,  they  say,  been  passing 
over  the  Continent,  and  it  has  reac  bed  us. 
Before  we  admit  the  fact  of  this  revival,  we 
are  entitled  to  ask  where  its  evidences  are  to 
be  found.  Is  it  in  Belgium,  esteemed  the 
most  Catholic  country  in  Europe  except  Ire- 
land, where  the  closer  our  acquaintance  with 
the  people  the  more  clearly  does  it  appear 
that  underlying  much  show  of  outward  de- 
votion, there  is,  especially  in  the  male  part 
of  he  urban  population,  a  spirit  of  silent 
but  decided  revolt  against  the  superstitions 
of  Rome  !  Or  is  it  in  Austria,  whose  eccle- 
siastical policy  has  been  growingly  liberal  in 
its  character,  and  has  been  continually  put* 
ting  it  more  and  more  out  of  accord  with  the 
Vatican  ?  Or  in  Spain,  where  once  priests 
and  Jesuits  ruled  supreme,  but  where  the 
fall  of  their  wretched  instrument,  who  so 
long  disgraced  the  throne  of  that  unhappy 
land,  has  inaugurated  an  era  of  freedom! 
Or  is  it  in  Italy  herself,  preserving  indeed  her 
outward  allegiance  to  the  Papal  See,  but  it 
is  to  be  feared  with  Kttle  faith  of  any  kind 
surviving  among  her  people!  As  we  look  at 
these  nations  where  the  dominion  of  Rome 
is  supposed  to  be  most  secure,  it  seems  ab- 
surd to  talk  of  'Catholic  revival.'  Still  we 
eannot  say  that  it  is  only  a  dream  of  enthu- 
siasts. In  a  certain  sense  there  has  been  the 
revival  of  which  Archbishop  Manning  is  so 
fond  of  boasting.  Ages  and  countries  in 
which  we  find  great  material  prosperity,  love 
of  luxury,  a  low  standard  of  morals,  are  those 
in  which  we  find  also  a  strong  development 
of  superstition,  and  a  readiness  to  bow  to  the 
will  of  the  priest.    Europe  in  the  nineteenth 


century  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  France 
in  particular  would  perhaps  be  pointed  out 
as  the  scene  of  the  great  Catholic  revival  of 
the  day;  and  if  the  desertion  by  the  great 
body  of  the  Gallican  bishops  and  clergy  of 
the  cause  for  which  their  predecessors  so 
gallantly  contended,  the  readiness  of  priests 
and  people  to  accept  the  most  extreme  views 
of  Papal  infallibility  and  Mariolatry,  the  res- 
toration of  the  rites  of  the  Church  in  the  old 
cathedrals  in  their  full  pomp  and  circum- 
stance, and  the  shameless  subserviency  of 
French  politicians  to  Papal  ambition,  be  the 
signs  of  a  'Catholic  revival,'  such  revival 
there  undoubtedly  has  been.    Side  by  side 
with  the  falsehood,  the  frivolity,  the  idle  dis- 
play, the  incredible  extravagance,  and  the 
immorality  which  were  the  scandal  of  Paris, 
and  in  which  the  court  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire was  so  deeply  implicated,  there  was  also 
an  outburst  of  superstitious  devotion,  yclept, 
we  suppose,  a  'revival.*    The  Empress  was 
the  great  leader  of  fashion,  and  as  she  was  a 
devotee  of  Rome  and  the  Jesuits,  it  became 
fashionable  in  the  circles  of  which  she  was 
the  centre,  to  affect  an  earnest  zeal  for  the  i 
Church  and  her  observances.    As  in  Paris, 
so  to  some  extent  in  other  capitals;  and  J 
thus,  though  there  is  little  on  which  a  Church 
intent  only  on  spiritual  ends,  could  congratu- 
late herself,  there  have  been  an  increased 
splendour  in  ceremonial,  a  more  facile  ac- 
ceptance of  Church -dogmas,  a  greater  show 
of  deferenee  to  the  priest,  and  especially  to 
the  Holy  Father,  which  have  been  gratefully 
welcomed.    Looking  back  at  the  position  of 
the  Papacy  in  1848,  and  tracing  its  rise  from 
the  extreme  depression  into  which  it  had  fal- 
len at  that  time,  to  that  sense  of  power  which 
encouraged  the  Pope  eighteen  months  ago  to 
convene  a  Council  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
realise  the  grand  idea  of  years,  and  proclaim 
his  infallibility,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
we  hear  boasts  of  a  revival.   But  the  more 
closely  it  is  examined,  the  less  of  a  religions 
character  will  it  be  found  to  possess. 

In  England  it  has  been  different  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Tractarians,  it  would  be  worse  than  unchari- 
table to  doubt  their  sincerity,  their  consci- 
entiousness, their  intense  devotion  to  the 
principles  they  hold,  their  spiritual  life  and 
fervour,  as  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that 
thev  have  been  the  authors  of  what  mav  fair- 
ly  be  described  as  a  '  Romish  revival.'  So 
far  as  there  has  been  any  real  religious  move- 
ment in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  of  the 
Continent,  we  believe  that  it  has  come  from 
this  country.  It  was  no  small  thing  for  the 
Papal  See  to  gain  the  distinguished  band  of 
converts,  of  which  Newman  and  Manning 
are  the  most  conspicuous.    Bringing  with 
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them  subtle  and  highly-cultured  intellects, 
high  reputations,  and  fervid  zeal,  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  sendee  of  the  Church  in 
which  they  professed  to  have  found  rest  with 
all  the  passionate  devotion  of  new  convert^ 
and  their  influence  could  not  but  bo  felt 
throughout  the  whole  Romish  community. 
The  prospect  of  the  return  of  England  to  the 
true  Church  that  so  large  a  secession  from 
the  Anglican  ranks  scorned  to  hold  out,  was 
itself  sufficiently  stimulating,  while  the  exam- 
ple of  their  ardour  and  diligence  stirred  up 
their  new  associates  to  nobler  efforts  in  the 
common  cause. 

But  while  they  thus  breathed  new  life 
into  the  movements  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  their  influence  did  not  end  there. 
The  leaven  of  their  teaching  and  spirit  re- 
mained in  the  Church  they  had  forsaken. 
Contrary  to  what  was  once  expected,  their 
secession  neither  deterred  many  of  their 
sympathisers  from  venturing  still  further  in 
the  dangerous  paths  which  had  conducted 
their  leaders  to  Kome,  nor  induced  them  to 
follow  their  example,  and  reconcile  them- 
selves with  the  Holy  See.  So  far  from  the 
Church  being  purged  of  Tractarian  princi- 
ples, these  are  more  defiant  and  rampant 
than  ever.  Mr.  Bennett,  Dr.  Littledale,  and 
Mr.  Mackonochie  have  only  developed  the 
idea  of  Mr.  Newman  and  his  coadjutors;  but 
they  have  done  this  to  an  extent  which  their 
predecessors  never  attempted,  and  which 
in  those  days  they  would  not  have  thought 
possible.  It  is  possible  now,  because  these 
teachings  have  done  much  more  than  merely 
indoctrinate  a  certain  number  of  minds  with 
their  opinions,  they  have  created  a  High 
Church  tone  in  a  much  wider  circle  than 
that  which  they  are  able  directly  to  affect 
Men  who  would  scorn  to  accept  them  as 
their  leaders,  who  declaim  about  the  absur- 
dity of  some  of  their  practices,  and  the  Ro- 
mish tendency  of  the  whole  movement,  are 
vet  to  an  extent,  perhaps  almost  unconscious- 
ly, influenced  by  them.    How  is  this? 

Something  is  due  to  their  very  audacity. 
They  speak  with  no  faltering  tone,  they  act 
with  decision  and  fearlessness,  and  the  con- 
fidence which  they  show  in  themselves  and 
their  opinions  beget*  a  similar  feeling  in 
others;  while  even  with  those  who  refuse 
to  yield  themselves  absolutely  to  their  lead, 
there  is  a  disposition  to  think  that,  though 
they  may  push  their  notions  too  far,  they 
would  not  have  dared  to  go  to  such  an  ex- 
treme unless  they  had  been  in  the  main 
right.  There  are  large  numbers  of  English- 
men, who,  looking  on  at  the  spectacles  pro- 
vided for  them  in  Ritualistic  churches,  are 
induced,  after  the  first  feeling  of  surprise, 
and  possibly  of  indignation,  is  over,  to  say, 


4  There  must  be  something  in  these  men ; 
they  have  gone  too  far,  but  that  is  only 
what  others  are  doing  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. They  have  borrowed  too  much 
from  Rome,  while  others  approach  too  near 
Geneva.  We  like  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  What  we  want  is  the  service  of  our 
own  Church  well  done.'  Tims  they  have 
carried  a  large  body  who  cond  cum  Ritualism 
to  a  position  in  advance  even  of  the  old 
High  Church  view,  and  they  have  done  it 
mainly  because  they  had  the  courage  of  con- 
viction, and  did  not  shrink  from  the  conse- 
quences to  which  their  boldness  might  ex- 
pose them.  What  the  Protestant  public 
would  think  and  say  of  them,  how  many 

Srejudiccs  they  would  awaken,  what  con- 
cmnation  they  would  have  to  face,  they 
must  have  foreseen.  But  they  have  braved 
all,  and  they  have  a  reward,  even  beyond 
the  progress  they  have  made  in  winning 
converts  to  their  party,  in  the  subtle  but 
powerful  influence  they  have  exerted  on 
Church  sentiment 

They  have  had,  too,  the  life  and  energy 
characteristic  of  the  youth  of  religious 
parties.  In  the  abundance  of  their  la- 
bours, in  their  freedom  from  convention- 
alism in  their  work,  in  their  willingness  to 
adopt  any  plan  which  has  been  found  suc- 
cessful by  others,  they  are  an  example  to 
ministers  of  all  churches.  There  are,  of 
course,  among  them  those  who  have  little 
sympathy  with  the  noble  aims  of  their 
brethren,  and  who  have  no  higher  object 
than  a  gratification  of  their  own  strong 
priestly  instincts,  perhaps  even  of  their 
childish  love  of  display,  who  delight  in  the 
show  of  the  gorgeous  service,  and  have  little 
care  for  the  truths  it  is  intended  to  symbol- 
ize, and  who  bring  contempt  upon  the  whole 
movement  by  words  and  deeds  which  stamp 
on  it  a  character  of  weakness  and  puerility. 
It  is  the  fate  of  every  party  to  attract  some 
followers  of  this  type,  and  it  would  be  as 
unfair  to  judge  it  by  them,  as  it  would  be 
uncandid  not  to  recognise  the  higher  quali- 
ties of  those  who  have  given  it  weight  and 
importance.  The  truth  is,  these  men  have 
a  faith,  and  they  are  not  afraid  of  avowing 
and  of  acting  upon  it ;  and  in  an  age  which 
is  only  too  prone  to  seek  after  compromises, 
this  itself  gives  them  power.  Their  very 
dogmatism,  offensive  as  it  is  to  inquiring 
minds,  is  a  reaction  from  the  too  prevalent 
laxity  of  religious  belief,  and  commends) 
them  to  a  large  class  who  are  weary  of  end- 
less disputations,  and  crave  for  something 
positive.  To  the  clamour  for  liberty — which 
is  not  unfrequently  only  another  name  for 
lawlessness,  the  sign  of  an  unwillingness  to 
I  submit  to  any  rule  either  of  faith  or  practice. 
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the  assertion  of  a  man's  right  to  believe  what 
he  likes,  and  do  what  ho  will — they  oppose 
the  law  of  a  Catholic  Church,  ending  all  dis- 
cussion, and  silencing  opposition  by  the  mere 
assertion  that  the  Church  has  spoken,  and 
that  through  her  we  receive  the  will  of  God. 
In  the  presence  of  a  widespread  disbelief  in 
the  supernatural,  and  a  desire  to  eliminate 
the  miraculous  from  the  teachings  of  Scrip- 
ture, they  assert  the  existence  of  a  perpetual 
miracle  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  upon 
His  own  altars,  and  find  the  best  evi- 
dence of  His  Incarnation  in  tho  extensions 
of  that  incarnation  through  the  sacraments 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
Ilia  followers.  Such  a  creed  is  out  of  har- 
mony with  all  Protestant  opinion,  and  does 
not  bear  the  test  of  either  reason  or  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  when,  as  it  must  be,  the  demand 
for  its  acceptance  is  based  on  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  it  is  open  to  attack  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  side  equally  fatal  with  that 
which  it  has  to  encounter  from  Protestant- 
ism. But  illogical  and  unscriptural  as  it 
appears  to  us,  it  is  held  by  Anglicans  with  a 
tenacity,  and  worked  out  with  an  enthusias- 
tic ardour,  of  which  we  find  too  few  ex- 
amples among  the  believers  in  creeds  of  a 
more  Scriptural  order.  They  are  ready  to 
proclaim  its 'articles  on  the  housetops;  so 
far  from  attempting  to  hide  the  extrava- 
gance of  any  of  their  pretensions,  they  seem 
rather  to  delight  iu  bringing  them  out  in 
their  most  pronounced  obnoxious  forms; 
and  by  their  outspoken  boldness  they  con- 
strain even  the  admiration  of  those  who 
like  them  least. 

If  this  party  have  gained  power  by  the 
strong  assertion  of  their  distinctive  princi- 
ples, they  have  largely  increased  it  Dy  the 
way  in  which  they  have  identified  them- 
selves with  various  popular  movements,  and 
the  earnestness,  combined  with  a  certain 
kind  of  practical  wisdom,  with  which  they 
have  prosecuted  their  work.  With  all  the 
deference  they  claim  for  tradition  in  relation 
to  doctrine,  they  show  not  the  slightest 
respect  to  traditional  notions,  so  far  as 
Christian  work  is  concerned.  Of  that  re- 
gard to  dignity  which  restrained  the  High 
Church  clergy  of  a  former  time  from  every- 
thing that  bore  the  most  distant  resemblance 
to  Methodism,  they  have  not  a  vestige,  and, 
indeed,  they  view  it  as  one  of  the  errors  of 
that  dreary  Hanoverian  Protestantism  which 
they  hate  intensely,  aud  certainly  not  without 
good  reason.  They  set  out  with  an  ardent 
longing  to  recover  the  masses  of  the  people 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  Church,  and  any 
means  that  will  contribute  to  that  end  thev 
adopt  'All  other  sections  of  the  English 
Church  save  one,'  Dr.  Littledale  tells  us, 


'  have  stood  their  trial  and  have  failed.*  The 
time  is  come  when  an  effort  should  be  made 
on  a  different  principle,  and  that  principle  is 
a  careful  regard  to  the  tastes  and  necessities 
of  the  people  whom  they  have  to  win ;  for 
past  failure  is  to  be  attributed  largely  to  *  a 
refusal  to  face  the  fact,  that  it  is  with  beings 
with  human  wants  and  frailties,  and  not  pare 
disembodied  rationalities  that  the  Church 
has  to  deal,  that  the  shopkeepers  and  arti- 
sans have  gone  to  Dissent,  and  the  labourers 
have  gone  to  the  devil.'    Acting  on  this 
conviction,  they  have  sought  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  influences  by  which  the 
people  have  been  drawn  on  both  sides  in 
order  that  they  might  fight  both  dissent  and 
the  devil  with  their  own  weapons.  They 
have  been  willing  to  learn  everywhere, 
believing  that  if  the  children  of  this  world 
are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  chil- 
dren of  light,  the  latter  cannot  do  better 
than  become  pupils  in  their  school  Hence 
they  have  not  been  particular  as  to  who  their 
instructors  were,  if  only  they  had  something 
to  teach  them,  and  have  been  content  to 
learn  from  a  gin-palace  as  well  as  from  a 
conventicle,  from  the  Odd-Fellow  or  Forester 
as  well  as  from  the  Primitive  Methodist,  bor- 
rowing from  the  one  the  histrionic  style  of 
their  Ritual,  and  from  the  other  the  spiritual 
enthusiasm  which  expresses  itself  in  revival 
services  with  stirring  addresses  and  glowing 
hymns.    There  is  certainly  something  angu- 
lar in  the  idea  that,  inasmuch  as  the  landlord 
of  the  gin-palace  caters  for  his  customers  by 
means  of  painting,  light,  and  music,  the 
Church  of  Christ  should  do  tho  same,  and 
that  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  adopting  the 
arts  of  the  managers  of  benefit  societies, 
and  pandering  to  that  childish  love  of  dis- 
play which  the  latter  gratify  by  glittering 
insignia  of  office,  processions  with  a  great 
deal  of  pomp  and  show,  and  rites  around 
which  a  mysterious  awe  is  thrown,  should 
seek  to  attract  the  people  by  churches  with 
gaily  decorated  altars,  processions  with  ban- 
ners and  music,  and  a  regular  succession  of 
church  festivals  celebrated  with  accessories 
that  appeal  to  both  the  eye  and  ear.    It  in- 
dicates, however,  the  spirit  of  the  party. 
Their  Ritual  has  a  deeper  meaning  than  this, 
but  by  many  it  has  undoubtedly  heen  devel- 
oped with  the  prominence  they  have  given 
it  under  the  belief  that  it  would  produce 
great  popular  effects. 

Had  they,  however,  confined  themselves 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  histrionic  element, 
they  would  never  have  gained  the  power 
they  possess.  They  have  been  equally  active 
in  the  employment  of  means  of  a  higher 
order.  W  ith  the  contempt  for  preaching 
which  was,  and  still  is,  so  prevalent  amongst 
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a  large  number  of  the  Anglican  clergy,  they 
have  little  sympathy  ;  for  while  they  attach 
supreme  importance  to  the  work  of  the 
sacrificing  priest  or  the  confessor,  they  tAkc 
ample  care  also  to  cultivate  the  art  of  popu- 
lar address.  This  was  specially  apparent  in 
the  celebrated  'twelve  days'  mission,'  which 
brought  into  notice  more,  than  one  public 
orator  of  a  type  very  different  from  any- 
thing with  which  the  Episcopal  Church  has 
been  familar.  That  mission  itself,  disfigured 
as  it  was  by  many  extravagancies  and  eccen- 
tricities, lowered  in  its  character  as  a  Chris- 
tian work  by  the  loud  flourish  of  trumpets 
by  which  it  was  heralded,  and  the  jubilant 
exultation  as  to  its  success  in  which  its 
promoters  indulged,  and  especially  discred- 
ited by  their  manifest  design  to  make  it  an 
opportunity  of  familiarising  the  minds  of 
the  people  with  Romish  notions  and  practi- 
ces, was,  nevertheless,  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  skill  as  well  as  enthusiasm  of  the  party. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  among 
those  by  whom  it  was  carried  on  there  were 
not  many  influenced  by  a  higher  desire  than 
to  secure  a  mere  party  triumph  ;  but  regard- 
ed in  that  light  only,  we  cannot  too  much 
admire  tho  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
part  icularly  of  English  human  nature,  shown 
by  those  who  conceived  the  idea.  Its  very 
novelty  was  sure  to  arrest  attention  and  draw 
crowds,  and  the  fact  that  crowds  arc  drawn 
by  whatever  means  to  religious  services  is 
with  many  sufficient  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
offences  against  good  tasle,  and  even  against 
Christian  truth.  There  arc  those  who  apply 
to  everything  what  they  call  practical  teste, 
and  one  of  their  surest  tests  of  the  power 
of  a  preacher,  is  his  capability  of  attracting 
largo  audiences.  Of  course,  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  grand  crusade  against  sin  and 
Satan,  to  be  undertaken  by  a  number  of 
clergymen  whose  peculiarities  had  already 
attracted  to  them  a  large  share  of  public  at- 
tention, awakened  curiosity,  and,  if  there 
had  been  no  other  feeling,  that  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  crowd  the  chnrches. 
Among  those  who  attended  these  services 
were  many  good  people  who  went  to  see  in 
what  fashion  ana  with  what  weapons  this 
new  warfare  would  be  carried  on.  They 
saw  the  unusual  sight  of  number*,  and  many 
of  them  belonging  to  classes  seldom  found 
in  a  place  of  worship,  coming  night  after 
night,  and  apparently  impressed  by  the 
sen-ices.  They  hoard  eloquent  preachers 
preaching  to  them  the  great  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  in  forciblo  and  striking  language 
rebuking  the  sins  of  the  day,  in  vivid  and 
glowing  pictures  setting  before  them  the 
love  of  Christ  and  His  redeeming  work,  and 
in  thrilling  appeal*  beseeching  them  to  be- 


lieve and  obev.  Though  even  this  could 
not  recoucilo  them  to  a  style  of  worship  so 
strongly  Romish  in  its  character,  or  lead 
them  to  accept  tho  error  which  was  so  subtly 
insinuated,  it  disarmed  not  a  few  prejudices, 
aud  led  numbers,  who  nover  liad  a  friendly 
thought  towards  Ritualism  or  Ritualists  be- 
fore, to  think  that,  despito  all  their  faults, 
these  men  were  doing  a  great  work,  and 
were  not  lightly  to  be  evil  spoken  of.  The 
spcctaclo  of  so  many  clergymen  banding 
themselves  together  for  earnest  evangelistic 
work,  casting  aside  the  traditions  of  their 
Church  and  their  office,  throwing  themselves 
heart  and  soul  into  services  iu  which  the 
freedom  and  fervour,  characteristic  of 
Methodist  revivals  were  substituted  for  the 
dulncss  and  decorum  with  which  tho  high 
Anglicans  of  former  days  were  satisfied,  and 
determined  that,  so  far  as  lay  in  their 
power,  they  would  make  their  Church  what 
it  has  so  often  claimed  to  be,  and  what  as  a 
National  Church  it  ought  to  be,  the  Church 
of  the  people,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a 
deep  and  favourable  impression.  Men  who 
maintain  an  attitude  of  indifference  to  all 
parties  did  homage  to  the  earnestness  which 
marked  the  movement;  and  even  among 
those  who  regarded  it  with  strongest  disap- 
proval, and  believed  that  its  effect,  so  far  as 
it  was  successful,  would  be  to  Romanize 
rather  than  Christianize  the  people,  there 
were  many  who  felt  that  the  only  way  of 
overcoming  such  workers  would  be  to  dis- 
play a  spirit  as  devoted,  as  self-denying,  and 
as  practical  as  their  own.  Ritualists  would 
be  mistaken  if  they  accepted  the  ungrudging 
praise  which  was  given  in  many  quarters  to 
their  daring  courage,  their  free  and  energetic 
modes  of  action,  their  conscientious  attempts 
to  solve  in  their  own  fashion  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  of  the  day  as  indi- 
cating any  abatement  of  decided  opposition 
to  their  teachings,  or  of  the  righteous  indig- 
nation with  which  those  who  are  most  ready 
to  honour  them  for  all  that  is  good  in  them 
or  their  work,  view  their  disloyalty  to  the 
Church  of  which  they  are  ministers,  and  the 
wretched  quibbles  by  which  they  seek  to 
cloak  or  excuse  their  unfaithfulness.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  tho  Evangelicals  will  be 
equally  mistaken  if  they  forget  that  practi- 
cal service  of  this  character  tells  powerfully 
on  behalf  of  tho  party  by  whom  it  is  under- 
taken, and  tliat  those  who  feel  that  duty 
compels  them  to  take  a  position  of  antagon- 
ism to  it  must,  if  they  are  to  carry  popular 
sympathy  with  them,  justify  their  faith  also 
by  works.  , 
Another  feature  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Ritualist  clergy  deserving  of  commendation, 
is  the  tact  they  have  shown  in  utilising  the 
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power  which  was  lying  dormant  in  their 
congregations.  The  experience  of  all 
Churches  testifies  that  nothing  does  more  to 
attract  a  man  to  a  religious  community  than 
the  assigning  to  him  a  place  and  a  work, 
and  so  making  him  feel  that  he  contributes 
something  to  its  power  and  prosperity.  The 
4  Catholic '  party  (as  they  would  have  us  call 
then))  understand  this,  and  have  acted  upon 
it  They  endeavour  to  find  a  place  for 
every  one  who  will  heartily  give  himself  to 
the  common  work.  They  take  care,  of 
course,  to  preserve  the  sanctity  and  authority 
of  the  priesthood,  and  have  clearly-marked 
houudary  lines  beyond  which  no  layman  will 
be  allowed  to  go;  but  they  perceive  that 
one  grand  secret  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  has  been  the  unwilling- 
ness or  the  inability  of  the  clergy  to  use  the 
services  which  numbers  in  their  congrega- 
tions were  willing  to  render,  and  they  have 
sought  to  remedy  the  defect  Let  it  be 
granted  that  much  of  the  work  they  give  to 
their  followers  is  not  of  a  very  exalted  or 
edifying  character.  Still,  even  the  masters 
of  ceremonies,  the  cross-bearers,  the  chor- 
isters, the  acolytes,  the  sacristans,  feel  them- 
selves honored  by  the  kindly  notice  of  the 
clergy.  They  are  pleased  to  think  them- 
selves of  some  use  and  importance,  are  led 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  movement 
and  are  often  among  its  most  zealous  pro- 
pagandists. The  Christian  work  of  women 
lias  been  made  a  special  study,  and  a  number 
of  devoted  labourers  called  forth,  who  are 
among  the  most  trusty  adherents  of  the 
party,  and  whose  ministry  of  love  has  been 
an  immense  gain  to  the  influence  of  the 
Church  in  the  neglected  districts  where  it  is 
carried  on,  and  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  it 
If  we  were  intending  here  to  estimate  the 
exact  value  of  the  service  done  in  these  and 
other  ways  by  the  Ritualist  clergy,  we  should 
be  compelled  to  make  many  deductions. 
But  the  point  on  which  we  wish  to  insist,  is 
simply  the  effect  of  their  work  in  minister- 
ing to  the  growth  of  High  Church  sentiment 
in  the  country— a  growth  which  has  been 
aided  by  the  unwise  opposition  of  the 
Evangelicals,  who  have  been  too  prone  to  op- 
pose every  movement  of  Ritualist  origin 
without  regard  to  its  character.  They  have 
thus  not  only  enabled  their  opponent*  to 
monopolise  the  entire  credit  of  movements 
which  might  just  as  consistently  have  been 
undertaken  bv  one  party  of  the  Church  as 
another,  but  have  caused  Evangelicalism  to 
be  viewed  by  men  of  a  more  catholic  spirit 
who  belong  to  no  party  organization,  but 
are  willing  to  accept  wise  suggestions  from 
whatever  quarter  they  come,  as  obstructive 
and  unpractical.     The  telat  which  never 


fails  to  attend  activity  and  enterprise  h» 
thus  unfortunately  remained  with  the  An- 
glicans. 

But  while  lligb  Churchmen  owe  much  of 
their  present  position  to  themselves,  or,  U> 
speak  more  accurately,  to  the  small  but  ac- 
tive section  who  form  their  extreme  left  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  to  some 
extent  been  favoured  by  circumstance*.  There 
are  different  characteristics  of  the  age,  dis- 
tinct from  and  even  opposed  to  each  other, 
which  have  been  friendly  to  them.  They 
have  profited  by  its  material  prosperity,  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  its  wealth  and 
luxury ;  and  they  have  profited,  though  in 
a  different  way.  by  its  spirit  of  philosophic 
inquiry,  its  intelligent  freedom,  ita  political 
earnestness.  A  religion  which  delight*  in 
show,  which  attaches  high  importance  to 
externals,  which  will  be  lenient  in  its  judg- 
ments of  those  who  obey  the  priest  and 
regularly  attend  the  sacraments,  is  certain  to 
find  many  votaries  in  an  age  when  there  are 
such  numbers  who  have  no  higher  business 
in  life  than  the  pursuit  of  mere  pleasure. 
The  love  of  a  new  sensation  alone  ia  enough 
to  attract  crowds  of  this  class  to  a  church 
like  St  Alban's.  But  it  is  not  the  novelty 
alone  which  captivates  them ;  it  b  the  type 
of  religion  which  meets  their  taste*.  It  i* 
true  that  they  may  hear  from  the  pulpit  elo- 
quent denunciations  of  the  frivolity  of  the 
hie  they  are  leading,  but  these  oratorical 
thunders  do  not  disturb  them,  save  for  the 
time.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  indeed,  which 
has  often  been  noticed,  that  sermons  directed 
against  their  own  special  sins  are  rather 
popular  than  otherwise  with  hearers  gathered 
from  the  world  of  fashion.  They  listea 
with  interest  and  if  a  preacher  does  hi> 
work  well,  are,  perhaps,  moved  to  some  d« 
gree  of  sentimental  emotion ;  they  meekly 
submit  to  the  castigation  which  thev  have  t*> 
endure,  and  accept  it  as  a  species  of*  penance 
which  is  to  be  borne  with  all  humilitv,  and 
having  di*:har<rod  what  they  consider  a  re- 
bgious  duty,  feel  themselves  entitled  to  re- 
turn with  all  the  more  zeal  and  avidity  tn 
the  scenes  from  which  they  have  for  a  time 
been  withdrawn.  They  have  bad  indeed  the 
virtues  of  an  ascetic  life  set  before  then, 
but  they  db  not  apply  the  exhortations  to 
themselves.  These,  they  quietly  nv»umc,  be- 
long to  the  *  religious,'  the  clergy,  or  th<»* 
who  have  a  vocation  to  a  more  exalted  tvpf 
of  piety.  For  themselves,  they  are  catisfi*i 
witn  a  much  humbler  r<5/e;  and  if  thev  are 
regular  at  church,  observe  the  Holy  Com- 
munion at  proper  times,  and  practise  some 
degree  of  abstinence  on  Fridays  and  ia 
Lent,  they  consider  that  they  have  amply 
satisfied  all  the  claims  of  conscience  and  rr- 
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ligion.  If  they  are  zealous  at  all,  their  zeal 
is  shown  in  a  very  different  direction.  They 
leave  to  others  all  services  demanding  self- 
denial  or  patience.  They  are  never  found 
in  the  crowded  alleys  where  the  poor  con- 
gregate, visiting  the  sick  or  succouring  the 
needy.  For  the  painful  austerities  which 
some  practise  they  have  no  love.  It  is  by 
the  histrionic  element  that  they  are  attracted. 
To  them  tho  decorations  of  the  church  and 
the  vestments  of  the  priests  are  subjects  of 
supreme  interest  They  go  into  ecstasies 
over  the  cut  of  a  chasuble  or  the  colour  of 
a  stole,  can  tell  the  exact  difference  between 
n  dalmatica  and  an  alb,  can  give  the  most 
orthodox  opinion  as  to  the  colour  proper  to 
each  church  festival,  and  are  wonderfully 
captivated  with  a  religion  in  which  millinery 
] i lays  an  important  part.    '  You  should  (said 

one  of  this  class}  visit  church.    It  is 

so  delightfully  high ;  the  vestments  are  su- 

Eerb,  and  the  clergyman  has  got  such  dear 
ttle  boys,  with  red  stockings,  for  acolytes.' 
There  is  a  better  side  of  the  system  which 
appeals  to  anather  and  higher  class,  also  to 
be  found  in  aristocratic  circles.  Repelled  by 
the  wretched  frivolity  of  fashionable  society, 
wearied  of  its  incessant  round  of  pleasure, 
conscious  that  life  ought  to  have  some 
higher  end,  and  seeking  after  something  to 
satisfy  the  craving  of  their  souls  for  the  real 
good, — they  are  token  by  the  ascetic  view  of 
Christian  life  as  given  by  High-Churchism. 
The  idea  of  an  authority  in  the  Church 
which  shall  relieve  them  from  the  trouble  of 
deciding  between  the  conflicting  opinions 
which  are  abroad,  and  shall  give  them  some 
resting-place  in  which  they  may  find  secure 
footing  and  so  be  saved  from  the  indiffer- 
ence and  unbelief  into  which  such  numbers 
are  drifting,  is  itself  welcome.  They  are 
pleased  with  the  idea  that  they  have  the  faith 
held  bv  the  Catholic  Church  for  centuries, 
while  the  prospect  of  a  life  marked  by  self- 
sacrifice  and  active  labour  is  that  above  all 
others  the  most  calculated  to  kindle  their 
aspirations.  Romanism  has  always  had  these 
two  sides  by  which  it  has  attracted  ad- 
herents of  the  most  opposite  character;  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Ritualism,  which  has 
sought  to  follow  so  closely  in  its  steps,  should 
exhibit  the  same  characteristic*  with  the 
*arne  results,— drawing  from  out  the  circles 
of  fashion  both  the  superficial  and  frivolous, 
who  arc  captivated  by  its  outward  and  ob- 
jective character,  and  the  more  earnest,  who 
are  won  by  that  ideal  of  a  life  with  nobler 
aims,  and  under  the  government  of  unsel- 
nshprinciples  which  it  exhibits  before  them. 

The  controversies  of  the  day,  too,  have 
helped  the  development  of  High  Church 
feeling.    When  a  Church  is  or  is  supposed 


to  be  in  danger,  when  enemies  are  assailing 
her  from  without,  and  some  of  her  own  ad- 
herents are  seriously  compromising  her  char- 
acter and  influence,  ana  when  there  is  n 
need,  therefore,  for  the  display  of  special 
zeal  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  main- 
tain her  position,  the  party  which  is  conspic- 
uous for  the  highest  idea  of  her  rights,  and 
for  the  most  uncompromising  spirit  in  their 
assertion  and  defence,  is  sure  to  be  specially 
popular.  High  Churchmen  have  known 
now  to  use  to  the  utmost  advantage  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things.  By  a  singular  coin- 
cidence, the  Judicial  Committee  have  been 
engaged  in  hearing  the  case  of  Mr.  Voysey 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Mackonochie  and 
Mr.  Purchas  on  the  other ;  and  although  the 
Vicar  of  St  Alban's  and  the  Brighton  In- 
cumbent have  both  been  condemned,  we 
doubt  whether  the  High  Church  will  not 
profit  more  by  the  spectacle  presented  by 
Mr.  Voysey  than  it  will  lose  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  Mr.  Mackonochie  or  the  prohibition 
of  the  extravagancies  of  Mr.  Purchas.  By 
the  one,  indeed,  the  High  Church,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Ritualist  section,  will  gain, 
rather  than  lose,  if  the  result  be  the  repres- 
sion of  outrages  upon  Protestant  feeling 
and  defiances  of  law,  which  check  the  sym- 
pathy that  otherwise  would  flow  much  more 
decidedly  in  a  High  Church  direction.  By 
the  other,  however,  the  gain  is  immediate 
and  very  considerable.  Here,  we  are  told, 
is  the  outcome  of  Protestantism.  '  Rights 
of  private  judgment,  free  inquiry,  individual 
responsibility — see  to  what  they  all  lead  us ! 
There  is  safety  only  in  abiding  by  Catholic 
truth,  and  submitting  implicitly  to  the 
authority  of  the  Church  which  asserts  it 
The  assumed  right  of  conscience  which  is 
the  baMs  of  Protestantism  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,  and  the  consequence  of  admitting  it 
will  be  an  absolute  eclipse  of  faith.  Reject 
the  voice  of  the  Church,  and  men  will  soon 
cease  to  believe  in  the  Bible,  or  even  in  God 
at  all'  There  are  not  a  few  who  receive  all 
this;  even  sincere  lovers  of  Evangelical 
principles  will  declare  that  they  would  rather 
men  should  believe  too  much  than  believe 
too  little,  forgetting  that  the  one  evil  is  tol- 
erably sure  to  be  the  cause  of  the  other ; 
that  it  is  just  where  the  dominion  of  super- 
stition lias  been  most  absolute  that,  in  the 
inevitable  sway  of  the  pendulum,  scepticism 
becomes  most  rampant  and  powerful ;  and 
that  no  more  fatal  error  could  be  committed 
by  the  friends  of  truth  than  to  appeal  to 
ecclesiastical  authority  on  its  behalf.  The 
fact  however,  is  undeniable,  and  it  is  only 
another  illustration  of  the  general  law  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken,  that  in  the  ro- 
I  action  from  rationalizing  views  and  the  fear 
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of  their  consequences,  numbers  are  ready  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  sheltering  arms  of 
High-Churchism.  They  love  truth  more 
than  liberty,  and  are  content  to  surrender 
the  latter  rather  than  brave  the  risk  of  any 
danger  to  the  former. 

The  progress  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  so  manifest 
in  different  quarters,  has  produced  a  similar 
effect.   Anticipating  the  possibility  of  dises- 
tablishment and  of  its  coming  soon,  thought- 
ful members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  are 
anxiously  considering  in  what  way  she 
will  be  best  able  to  meet  the  difficulties 
and  demands  of  the  novel  position  in 
which  she  will  find  herself  when  she  is 
placed  on  a  level  with  other  Christian 
churches.    They  see  that  when  the  prestige 
of  State  connection  is  gone,  something  will 
be  necessary  to  make  up  for  the  loss  which 
she  will  sustain,  and  they  hope  to  find  it  in 
that  exaltation  of  her  claims  in  which  High 
Churchmen  delight.    In  the  view  of  High 
Churchmen,  the  Evangelical  who  has  nothing 
on  which  to  rely  but  his  faithfulness  and 
power  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  his  minis- 
try, and  who  admits  that  the  Congregational 
minister  by  his  side  is  on  a  level,  so  far  as 
authority  is  concerned,  with  himself,  reduces 
the  Church  to  the  position  of  the  sects;  and 
m  the  competition  which  is  provoked,  she 
will  not  necessarily  be  the  gainer.    What  is 
wanted,  according  to  them,  is  that  the  clergy 
should  assert  their  prerogative.    The  main- 
tenance of  an  ornate  and  gorgeous  ceremo- 
nial is  important,  for  it  has  been  shown  that 
it  has  great  attractions  for  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  has  been  able  to  win  back  num- 
bers who,  so  long  as  simplicity  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  saw  no  difference  between 
the  service  of  a  church  and  that  of  a  dis- 
senting chapel,  and,  in  fact,  preferred  the 
latter  because  of  its  greater  freedom  and 
warmth.    But  of  still  greater  moment  is  it 
that  the  Church  should  mark  out  distinctly 
the  line  which  separates  her  from  the  sects ; 
should  insist  on  the  authority  which  belongs 
to  ber  clergy  as  being  in  the  true  line  of  the 
Apostolical  succession,  and  should  make  it 
felt  that  her  members  possess  advantages  in 
which  those  outside  her  pale  do  not  partici- 
pate.   We  do  not  believe  that  experience 
will  justify  the  policy,  or  that  the  preten- 
sions which  are  intolerable  in  an  Established 
Church  would  meet  with  anything  but  ridi- 
cule when  put  forth  by  a  Church  which  has 
not  even  the  special  patronage  of  the  State 
to  encourage  such  un-Christian  arrogance. 
In  the  meantime,  this  is  a  prevalent  view, 
and  it  is  of  material  service  to  the  party  who 
are  contending  for  High  Anglican  principles. 

From  these  various  causes  a  High  Church 


spirit  is  showing  itself  far  beyond  both  sec- 
tions of  the  clergy  who  have  identified  them- 
selves with  Anglican  movements,  and,  in  fact, 
is  more  or  less  affecting  all  parties.  We 
heard  of  a  conversation  the  other  day  be- 
tween some  laymen  of  extensive  information 
and  strong  Evangelical  sympathies,  in  which 
the  question  was  asked  in  relation  to  a  place 
which  had  once  been  a  stronghold  of  Evan- 
gelicalism, 'Are  they  not  becoming  rather  h  ujh 

at  ! '    *  Where  *  (was  the  reply)  '  is  it 

that  they  are  not  becoming  high  V  We  have 
taken  some  trouble  to  get  information,  and  it 
all  goes  to  corroborate  this  view.    There  are 
few  of  our  larger  towns,  even  those  which 
have  been  most  distinguished  for  their  zeal 
for  Evangelical  principles,  where  we  do  not 
find  the  intrusion  of  a  High  Church,  and  in- 
deed, a  Ritualist  element,  which  in  some  cases 
may  become  strong  and  popular.  We  regret 
to  add  that  several  of  the  Episcopal  appoint- 
ments made  by  the  present  Government 
must  still  further  strengthen  the  hands  and 
encourage  the  hopes  of  the  sacerdotal  party. 
Already  we  note  some  ominous  signs  in  a 
southern  diocese,  where,  after  the  lengthened 
rule  of  an  Evangelical  bishop,  one  of  a  very 
different  character — a  prelate  of  great  power 
of  eloquence  and  extraordinary  tact,  not  to 
say  subtlety — has  been  appointed  in  his  room. 
Some  of  the  Evangelical  clergy  have,  we  are 
told,  suddenly  awakened  to  a  perception  of 
the  great  worth  of  their  new  diocesan,  and 
are  adopting  practices  which  hitherto  they 
have  condemned,  aud  a  tone  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  much  more  acceptable  to  him  than 
that  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
maintain.    We  venture  to  predict,  that  if  he 
preside  over  tho  see  for  a  few  years,  he  will 
be  able  to  report  a  different  state  of  things 
from  that  which  he  found  when  he  commenc- 
ed his  administration.    It  is  not  probable 
that  he  will  so  completely  expel  the  Evange- 
lical element  as,  if  we  are  to  accept  his  owu 
statement,  he  had  excluded  Ritualism  from 
hia  late  diocese,  but  we  fear  that  his  influence 
may  so  transform  some  of  Ids  clergy  tbat 
their  old  friends  will  hardly  be  able  to  recog- 
nise them.    Whether  Nonconformists  have 
any  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  this 
result  of  the  Liberal  triumph  to  which  they 
so  largely  contributed,  is  a  question  on  which 
we  need  not  enter.    They  do  not  owe  so 
much  to  the  Evangelical  prelates  on  the 
bench,  that  they  have  any  special  reason  to  re- 
gret that  their  number  has  not  been  augment- 
ed.   Still,  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
High  Church  party  was  not  the  direct  and 
immediate  object  for  which  they  gave  their 
support  to  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  tho  amount  of  encouragement 
given  to  that  party,  both  in  the  appointment 
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of  its  members  to  Important  positions,  and  in 
the  favour  shown  to  certain  points  of  its  po- 
licy, has  not  been  regarded  with  satis  fa  o 


One  result  of  the  new  spirit  that  has  been 
awakened  in  the  Anglican  party,  has  been 
the  almost  entire  extinction  of  that  particular 
section  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  known  as  the 
4  high  and  dry'  school.  So  long,  indeed,  as 
the  present  system  of  patronage  continues,  it 
is  never  likely  altogether  to  cease  from  among 
us.  While  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  Universities  and 
colleges,  who  appoint  to  them  members  of 
their  own  body,  who  have  lived  so  long 
among  the  musty  records  of  the  past  that 
they  have  little  fitness  for  the  wore  of  the 
living  present,  who  have,  in  fact,  by  the  very 
force  of  circumstances,  became  so  many  Dry- 
asdusts; and  while  there  are  a  still  larger 
number  regarded  as  the  appanages  of  great 
families,  who  give  them  to  younger  sons  or 
needy  cousins,  without  any  thought  either  of 
their  mental  or  spiritual  qualifications,  many 
of  the  clergy  arc  sure  to  be  4  dry,  yea,  very 
dry and  because  they  are  dry  they  will  also 
"be  high.  They  have  nothing  on  which  to 
rest  their  claims  except  the  authority  of  the 
Church  and  the  dignity  of  their  office,  and 
they  are  sure  to  exalt  the  one  and  magnify 
the  other.  Still,  the  section  is  a  diminish- 
ing one,  and  the  Church  may  well  rejoice 
both  that  it  is  diminished  in  numbers,  and  that 
what  remains  of  it  is  improved  in  quality. 
We  have  before  our  eyes  now,  one  whom  we 
knew  in  our  childhood,  a  quiet,  dignified  old 
gentleman,  who  might  have  earned  respect  in 
any  other  position  out  that  of  a  clergyman. 
He  resided  in  the  parish  for  many  years,  but 
what  influence  for  good  he  ever  exerted  up- 
on it,  except  by  means  of  his  charities,  which 
were  always  free  enough,  it  would  have  puz- 
zled bis  admirers  to  tell.  Of  course,  he  nad 
a  righteous  horror  of  Dissent  and  Radicalism ; 
but  even  in  opposition  to  them  he  never 
showed  any  enthusiasm.  Such  men  belong 
to  another  generation,  and  where  they  are 
found  now  occupying  positions  of  import- 
ance, in  the  midst  of  the  busy  life  of  this 
nineteenth  century,  they  only  hold  them  to 
the  injury  of  the  Church  of  which  they  are 
the  representatives. 

The  papers  announced,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  death  of  oue  of  this  class,  with  some 
facts  of  whose  story  we  happen  to  be  ac- 
quainted, lie  was  one  of  the  few  pluralist* 
who  still  remain,  residing  on  one  of  his  liv- 
ing-* in  a  midland  county,  and  holding  ano- 
ther in  a  large  manufacturing  town  in  the 
North  of  England.  This  town,  with  its 
teeming  population  and  growing  importance, 
he  had  never  visited  for  more  than  twenty 


years.  The  work  was  left  to  be  done  by  two 
curates,  living  on  very  inadequate  incomes, 
while  their  rector  satisfied  himself  with  draw- 
ing the  lion's  share  of  the  ample  revenues  of 
the  parish.  lie  found  more  congenial  em- 
ployment in  the  small  village  where  his  other 
cure  was  situate,  and  where  he  discharged, 
doubtless  with  becoming  grace,  the  duties  of 
a  country  gentleman.  A  glimpse  of  his  life 
was  given  through  a  side-light  in  a  speech  of 
one  of  his  curates,  who,  in  acknowledging 
his  rector's  health,  at  a  great  agricultural  din- 
ner in  the  town  of  which  he  was  so  negligent 
an  overseer,  assured  the  company  that  the 
rector  would  gladly  have  been  present,  as  he 
took  a  deep  interest  in  all  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  was  himself  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful breeders  of  pigs  in  the  couuty  of  . 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Dissent  has 
a  powerful  hold  upon  the  parish,  or  that 
numbers  have  grown  up  in  indifference,  if 
uot  in  absolute  hostility  to  religion  altogeth- 
er. And  yet  even  he  was  not  of  the  worst 
type.  We  remember,  some  years  ago,  driv- 
ing several  miles  in  a  midland  district,  with 
a  friend  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  region  and  its  history.  The  country  was 
rather  thickly  studded  with  churches  ana  par- 
sonages, and,  as  we  passed  them,  our  friend 
gave  us  some  account  of  the  men  who  had 
lived  and  worked  in  them.  Many  of  the  liv- 
ings were  in  the  gift  of  colleges  and  other 
public  bodies,  while  others  were  the  proper- 
ty of  the  country  gentry,  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  clergy  had  almost  invariably  been 
of  the  4  high  and  dry  '  school ;  and  as  we 
heard  story  after  story  of  indolence,  incom- 
petence, heresy,  or,  in  some  cases,  ministeri- 
al delinquency,  we  could  not  but  feel  that  the 
Church  of  England  might  well  rejoice  that 
there  are  but  few  remaining  of  so  uu worthy 
a  generation. 

The  Anglican  clergyman  of  to-day  {and 
the  class  is  very  numerous  in  rural  districts) 
is  of  a  very  different  pattern.  Evcu  where 
he  has  not  actually  embraced  Ritualistic 
opinions,  be  has  generally  breathed  some- 
thing of  their  spirit,  and  is  detenniued  to 
carry  it  into  his  work.  He  loves  Dissent  as 
little  as  his  4  high  and  dry  '  predecessor,  but 
he  is  determined  to  deal  with  it  in  a  different 
way.  He  is  courteous  in  his  manner  toward 
the  Dissenting  minister,  but  he  means,  all  the 
time,  to  4  stamp  out '  Dissent.  But  it  is  to 
be  done  by  outworking  it  everywhere — in 
schools,  in  pastoral  visitation,  and  in  public 
services',  any  weakness  in  preaching  being 
compensated  by  increased  splendour  of  ser- 
vice. It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  in- 
tensity of  devotion  with  which  some  of  these 
young  clergymen  give  themselves  to  their 
work.    A  Congregational  minister  of  our  ac- 
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quaintance  was  telling  us  of  one  of  them 
who  had  recently  come  to  his  neighbourhood, 
and  who  was  working  a  wondrous  change 
among  a  remarkably  slothful  and  apathetic 
people  by  the  earnestness  of  his  spirit  and 
the  abundance  of  his  labours.    He  had  him- 
self been  called  to  visit  one  of  his  own  mem- 
bers, and,  though  he  immediately  responded 
to  the  summons,  he  found  the  clergyman  al- 
ready there,  proffering  services  of  every  kind, 
and  unwilling  to  accept  a  denial  of  his  re- 
quest to  sit  up  and  watch  all  night  by  the 
bedside  of  the  sick  man.    The  Nonconfor- 
mist convictions  of  a  poor  man  must  be  very 
clear  and  decided  if  he  can  be  insensible  to  | 
such  a  mode  of  approach  as  this,  and  it  was 
only  natural  that,  when  he  recovered,  the  re- 
cipient of  such  kind  attentions  should  be 
fonnd  occasionally  in  the  parish  church.  But 
it  is  by  means  of  the  schools,  especially,  that 
this  gentleman  and  his  class  operate,  and 
operate  to  considerable  effect.    We  are  told, 
and  with  some  truth,  that  children  cannot 
enter  into  nice  theological  distinctions ;  but 
it  is  not  in  theological  subtleties  that  they  are 
instructed.    The  lessons  given  are  plain  and 
intelligible  enough,  as  to  the  rights  of  the 
Church  and  the  evils  of  Dissent,  the  reve- 
rence due  to  a  clergyman  and  the  Church, 
and  the  sin  which  they  commit  who  neglect 
to  show  it     Besides  there  are  innumerable 
ways  in  which,  indirectly,  both  parents  and 
children  are  affected;  and  a  clergyman 
knows  well  enough,  that  when  he  has  once 
got  a  child  to  the  national  school,  he  has 
taken  the  first  step  towards  securing  the  pa- 
rent for  the  Church.    Hence  the  resolute  de- 
termination of  the  clergy  to  get  hold  of  the 
education  of  the  people,  an  attempt  in  which 
they  have  beeu  helped  by  thoscwho,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  persuaded  Nonconformists  to  take 
up  an  untenable  position  that  prevented  their 
just  scruples  from  receiving  proper  attention, 
and  shut  them  out  from  a  work  in  which 
they  had  previously  been  the  leaders.  Hence, 
too,  the  remarkable  outburst  of  zeal  and  li- 
berality in  the  extension  of  denominational 
schools  since  the  passing  of  the  late  Act  De- 
nominational schools  are,  for  the  most  part, 
Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  grant  to  them  will,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  go  to  build  up  the  power  of  the 
Establishment  and  suppress  Dissent  in  the  ru- 
ral districts.    It  is  true  the  new  national 
schools  will  be  under  a  conscience  clause,  but 
they  must  be  credulous  indeed  who  believe 
that  it  will  be  of  much  avail  in  parishes 
where  there  is  an  active  and  influential  cler- 
gyman, wielding,  in  conjunction  with  the 
squire,  a  supreme  authority.    A  more  potent 
instrument  could  scarcely  have  been  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  priesthood;  and  among  the 


young  recruits  of  the  Anglican  party,  there 
are  numbers  who  know  how  to  wield  it  with 
the  greatest  effect    They  do  not  trust  to  the 
influence  of  the  teaching  alone,  but  they  find 
various  ways  of  interesting  the  children: 
they  form  them  into  singing  classes ;  they 
prepare  them  for  their  choirs;  they  accus- 
tom them  to  the  observance  of  Saints*  Days; 
they  please  them  by  giving  them  a  place  in 
processions,  or  employing  them  as  acolytes. 
In  short,  they  find  them  in  the  National 
schools,  and  they  lose  no  opportunity  of  so 
training  them  that  they  shall  naturally  grow 
up  to  be  loyal  sons  of  the  Church.  We  have 
neither  the  intention  nor  the  desire  to  re- 
proach them  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
thus  carry  on  their  work,  or  for  the  can 
which  they  specially  devote  to  children.  With 
their  views  of  the  Church,  they  are  only 
showing  a  proper  loyalty  to  conscience  in  the 
course  which  they  adopt    What  we  object 
to  is,  that  the  nation  should  be  called  upon 
to  support  them  in  this  hierarchical  crusade 
by  increasing  the  grants  they  now  enjoy. 
We  have  asserted  from  the  first  that  schools 
already  in  existence  had  a  fair  right  to  be  left 
undisturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  advantages 
which  the  State  had  virtually  engaged  to  se- 
cure them,  and  which  they  had  won  by  their 
own  efforts.    What  we  complain  of  is,  that 
facilities  should  be  given  for  the  multiplica- 
tion of  these  denominational  schools  at  the 
very  time  that  the  Government  are  establish- 
ing* great  National  system. 

The  National  school,  however,  is  not  the 
only  theatre  on  which  the  activity  of  the  ad- 
vanced Anglican  priest  is  manifest  His 
coming  into  a  parish  is  the  Bignal  for  a  scries 
of  changes,  all  directed  to  one  end.  First, 
the  interior  of  the  church  is  to  be  remodelled 
to  adapt  it  to  the  style  of  service  he  means 
to  introduce.    Pews  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, are  often  unsightly  enough,  are  dis- 
placed to  make  way  for  benches.    If  it  be 
practicable,  a  part  is  railed  off  for  a  sanc- 
tuary ;  and  tne  altar,  with  its  tall  candle- 
sticks, and,  where  they  can  be  obtained,  with 
its  embroidered  and  coloured  cloths,  assumes 
an  entirely  new  aspect.    Fast  days  and  feast 
days,  hitherto  unknown,  begiu  to  he  cele- 
brated ;  intoning  takes  the  place  of  the  quiet 
and  orderly  reading  of  the  service,  and  by 
degrees  the  people  find  their  church  and  their 
worship  bear  a  striking,  and,  to  many,  not 

{feasant  resemblance  to  that  of  Romanism, 
n  all  this  there  is  no  consultation,  either  of 
diocesan  or  of  parishioners.  The  clergyman 
assumes  the  position  of  a  dictator,  and  re- 
solves to  carry  out  his  own  ideas,  whatever  be 
the  result  Sometimes  there  is  fierce  discord 
and,  not  unfrequently,  there  are  many  se- 
cessions ;  but  even  where  this  is  not  so,  the 
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changes  arc,  as  we  bear,  in  many  cases  any- 
thing but  satisfactory  to  the  squirearchy,  who 
have  hitherto  been  found  among  the  most 
steady  supporters  of  the  Church.  They 
valued  it  as  furnishing  a  respectable  and 
quiet  type  of  religion,  which  did  not  make 
nuv  excessive  demands  from  them.  Their 
old  High  Church  clergyman  neither  disquieted 
himself  nor  disturbed  them.    He  was  a  wel- 
come guest  at  their  boards,  and  the  slight 
requisitions  which  he  made,  in  the  way  of 
subscriptions  to  his  charities,  were  not  par- 
ticularly burdensome,  and  were  generally  met 
with  cheerfulness.    The  new-fangled  notions, 
which  make  it  a  far  more  difficult  thing  to 
be  zealous  Churchmen,  requiring  not  only 
money  for  schools  and  other  objects,  but 
some  amount  of  personal  effort  and  sacrifice, 
and  often  involving  a  man  in  unpleasant  con- 
troversies  with  his  neighbours,  are  far  from 
being   welcome,  and  already  quiet  mur- 
murings  may  be  heard  in  various  quarters. 
We  have  given  the  party  by  whom  this 
work  is  carried  on,  all  the  credit  to  which 
they  can  possibly  lav  claim.    We  are  there- 
fore the  more  at  liberty  to  condemn  that 
which  is  reprehensible;  and  one  of  their 
most  prominent  features  is  their  utter  con- 
tempt for  the  law  to  which  tbev  owe  subjec- 
tion.   Not  content  with  adopting  the  most 
pitiful  evasions  in  order  to  introduce  prac- 
tices contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
Church  to  which  they  belong,  they  have  in- 
vented a  convenient  theory  of  their  own  as 

* 

to  the  distinction  between  the  law  of  the 
Church  and  the  law  of  the  State,  refusing  to 
obey  the  one  when  it  comes  into  collision 
with  the  other.  In  the  economy  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  such  a  distinction  cannot 
be  maintained  for  an  hour.  In  the  eye  of 
the  law,  the  nation  is  the  Church,  with  Par- 
liament as  its  legislator,  and  the  courts  as  its 
administrators.  If  any  of  the  clergy  feel 
that  their  consciences  are  aggrieved  by  this 
subjection  to  civil  authority,  they  have  the 
remedy  in  their  own  hands.  Nonconformity 
has  after  a  long  and  difficult  struggle,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  for  itself  a  recognised 
If  ^al  status,  and  the  liberty  which  it  has  thus 
secured  is  opened  to  them,  if  they  are  con- 
tent to  accept  the  conditions.  They  can 
have  the  freedom,  if  they  are  satisfied  to  pay 
the  price  at  which  it  can  be  obtained. 
What  they  cannot  do,  is  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  law  gives  to  the  national 
Church,  without,  at  the  same  time,  submit- 
ting to  its  control  Their  declamation  about 
the  rights  of  the  Church,  and  the  iniquity  of 
any  secular  Parliament  putting  restraints  on 
its  free  action,  or  any  civil  tribunal  under- 
taking to  adjudicate  on  matters  of  doctrine 
and   discipline,  sounds  well  enough,  but 


coming  from  those  who  still  claim  to  enjoy 
the  prestige  and  emoluments  of  a  national 
Church,  it  is  simply  idle  bunkum  which  can 
impose  on  no  one.  Were  they  manfully  to 
resolve  rather  to  be  free  than  to  retain  a 
position  which  they  can  only  hold  on  con- 
dition of  their  disobeying  what  is  to  them 
a  higher  law,  they  would  command  sympathy 
from  all  who  know  how  to  honour  loyalty 
to  conscience.  As  it  is,  their  attempts  to 
represent  themselves  as  victims  of  perecution, 
because  they  are  required  to  obey  the  law, 
expose  them  only  to  contempt  and  ridicule. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  there  is  a  consid- 
erable section  of  the  party  by  whom  the  force 
of  this  reasoning  is  felt,  and  who  are  pre- 
pared to  carry  their  objections  to  State  in- 
terference to  their  ultimate  issue. 

1  It  would  be1  (says  Mr.  Orby  Shipley,  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  fearless  exponents  of  Ritu- 
alistic views(  *  the  crowning  labour;  it  would  be 
the  culminating  honour,  it  would  be  the  blessed 
consummation  of  the  Catholic  reformation  to 
be  the  means  in  the  Divine  economy  of  ter- 
minating that  wicked,  immoral,  and  godless 
alliance  which,  under  present  circumstance*, 
exists  under  the  title  of  the  Union  of  Church 
and  State.* 

How  far  it  is  consistent  for  any  man  to 
lend  his  personal  support  to  an  alliance  which 
he  pronounces  4  wicked,  immoral,  and  god- 
less,* by  continuing  to  accept  the  advantages 
which  it  secures  to  him,  is  a  question  which 
his  own  conscience  must  bo  left  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  it  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  find 
that  Mr.  Orby  Shipley  and  his  friends  have 
begun  to  feel  the  inconsistency  of  their  pre- 
sent position.  Whether  in  the  event  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  condemning  their  dis- 
tinctive principles,  as  it  has  already  con-' 
demned  tneir  symbolic  practices,  and  decid- 
ing against  Air.  Bennett  as  it  has  done 
against  Mr.  Purchas,  they  would  sccedo 
from  the  Establishment,  is  not  very  clear. 
What  is  clear  is,  that  they  regard  the  present 
relation  of  the  State  to  the  Church  as  hin- 
dering the  work  of  the  4  Catholic'  restoration, 
and  therefore  seek  disestablishment  as  the 
first  essential  to  the  realization  of  their  ideal. 
But  this  cannot  be  brought  about  at  once,  and 
in  the  meantime  circumstances  roav  force  on 
a  separation.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  more 
as  a  menace  to  the  bishops  than  as  an  indi- 
cation of  any  serious  purpose  that  Mr.  Ship- 
ley tells  their  lordships  that  the  4  conspicuous 
want  of  success  which  has  attended  Episco- 
pal hindrance  to  the  Catholic  revival  has  cer- 
tainly postponed,  but  has  not  at  all  removed 
the  prospect  of  impending  schism.'  We 
are  left  to  infer,  therefore,  that  if  the  at- 
tempts to  repress  Ritualism  should  be 
crowned  with  more  success  than  has  hither- 
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to  attended  them,  we  must  be  prepared  for 
schism,  which,  Mr.  Shipley  says,  would  be 
an  untold  evil  to  the  Cuurch ;  adding,  and 
in  this  we  agree  with  him,  *  that  the  present 
state  of  abnormal  antagonism,  in  any  Chris- 
tian sense,  is  less  harmful,  it  is  hard  to 
believe.1  If,  however,  this  calamity  should 
come,  he  gives  the  Episcopal  Bench  to  un- 
derstand that  on  them  the  responsibility 
will  rest. 

•  If  they  precipitate  a  schism,  either  by  ac- 
tively hostile  legislation,  or  by  unconstitutional 
illegality,  or  by  tho  continuance  of  vexatious 
antagonism,  the  sin  of  schism  will  rest  upon 
their  individual  consciences.  Neither  those 
who  see  below  the  surface  from  without,  nor 
those  within,  who  can  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
Catholic  Party,*  and  know  its  deepest  senti- 
ments, need  to  be  told  that  the  scandal  of  Epis- 
copal sanction  and  apology  for  the  desecration 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  dishonour  done  to  God's  Holy 
Word,  by  entrusting  the  revision  of  the  Auth- 
orized Version  to  heretics  and  schismatics,  out 
of  which  this  scandal  arose,  has  done  more  to 
render  such  a  schism  possible  than  any  other 
net  of  the  English  bishops  during  the  last  half 

These  thunders  will  not  disturb  the  serene 
complacency  of  the  Episcopal  Bench,  nor 
are  such  petulant  utterances  to  be  regarded 
as  indicating  any  serious  idea  of  separation, 
but  their  insolent  and  lawness  tone  is  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  the  party.  They  have 
formed  their  ideal  of  the  Church,  and  in 
defiance  of  all  authority,  whether  civil  or 
spiritual,  they  aro  determined  to  work  it  out 
They  know  and  confess  that  they  are  at  vari- 
ance with  the  bishops,  whom  thev  have 
promised  'reverently  to  obey,'  'following 
with  a  glad  mind  and  will  their  godly  admo- 
nitions, and  submitting  themselves  to  their 
godly  judgments but  they  have  a  convenient 
theory  as  to  the  necessary  limitations  of  the 
obedience  they  are  bound  to  render,  by 
which  they  satisfy  themselves  that  they  are 
right  in  their  resistance  to  the  authority 
which  they  have  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner bound  themselves  to  accept  The 
bishops  *  are,  it  may  be,  good  results,  but 
still  they  are  results  of  a  bad,  vicious,  im- 
moral system ;  of  a  system  which  is  utterly 
un-Catholic ;'  they  have  pronounced  against 
the  Catholic  revival  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  having  thus  set  themselves  against  all 
that  *  priests  of  the  Catholic  school '  are 


*  We  should  be  glad  to  have  an  exposition  of 
the  '  Catholic'  view  relative  to  the  use  of  capitals, 
what  special  sanctity  Is  BuppcKed  to  reside  in 
them,  and  what  rule  governs  their  employment. 
They  form  a  marked  Mature  in  '  Catholic  litera- 
ture, and  certainly  sometimes  puzsle  us.  Why, 
for  example,  should  *  Party'  have  a  capital  here  ? 


doing,  they  have  condemned  themselves, 
and  forfeited  all  title  to  unlimited  obedience, 
by  condemning  these  developments.  la 
other  words,  the  want  of  harmony  which  they 
confess  exists  between  the  mind  of  the  Epis- 
copate and  the  mind  of  the  Preabytcrate  i< 
a  sufficient  reason  why  priests  should  refuse 
their  allegiance.    The  conclusion  is  not  that 
which  suggests  itself  to  ordinary  minds,  bat 
these  men  are  so  thoroughly  couvinced  that 
they  have  Catholic  truth,  and  are  doiug  a 
great  Catholic  work,  that  they  seem  to  sup- 
poso  themselves  superior  to  the    laws  by 
which  ordinary  mortals  are  governed.  Tbey 
may  seem  to  be  arrogant  and  overbearim/, 
they  may  indulge  in  railing  and  vituperation, 
they  may  condescend  to  a  style  of  contro- 
versy, happily  altogether  cast  aside  by  Chris- 
tian gentlemen,  but  everything  is  done  in  the 
interests  of  the  Catholic  revival,  and  these  arc 
to  be  advanced  at  all  costs.    Mr.  Shipley  can- 
didly avows  that  their  aim  is  to  1  re-Catholic- 
ize the  Church  of  England,'  and  he  appears  to 
think  that  because  that  object  cannot  be 
secured  without  disobeying  the  bishops, 
there  is  sufficient  reason  why  they  should 
be  disobeyed.     After    enumerating  the 
changes  that  require  to  be  made  in  the 
election  of  bishops  and  the  remodelling  of 
Convocation,  he  says : — 

'  We  have  again  to  make  confession  the 
ordinary  custom  of  tho  masses,  and  to  teach 
them  to  use  Eucharistic  worship.  We  have  to 
establish  our  claims  to  Catholic  Ritual  in  its 
highest  form.  We  have  to  restore  the  Religious 
Life,  to  say  Mass  daily,  and  to  practise  Reser- 
vation for  the  sick.  Looking  at  these  and 
other  more  or  less  pressing  needs  of  our  com- 
munion, I  confidently  ask,  "  Can  these  and 
suchlike  wants,  in  the  providence  of  God,  be 
restored  to  His  afflicted,  and  to  this  extent 
indigent  Church,  if  we  admit  the  theory  of 
limitless  obedience,  not  observe,  to  the  Episco- 
pate combined  in  a  Sacred  College,  but  to  any 
or  to  all  the  individual  members  of  the  Bench 
of  Bishops 

The  simplicity  of  this  is  no  doubt  beautiful, 
bnt  its  weakness  is  manifest  '  Limitless 
obedience '  no  one  expects  them  to  render ; 
but  tho  justification  of  their  refusal  to  obey 
at  all,  on  the  ground  that  disobedience  is 
necessary  to  their  design  of  revolutioniz- 
ing the  character  of  their  Church,  has 
certainly  the  merit  of  novelty.  They  seem 
to  imagine  that  the  first  essential  to  success 
is  audacity,  and  expect  that  they  will  pre- 
vail, in  virtue  of  their  blustering  self-confi- 
dence and  contemptuous  treatment  of  all 
opponents.  But  the  ultimate  result  of  such 
a  policy  cannot  be  doubtful.  A  party  which 
sets  up  a  plea  of  liberty  to  exeuse  the  violation 
of  distinct  obligations,  whose  Catholicity  has 
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in  it  not  a  single  element  of  true  charity, 
which  seeks  to  subject  others  to  authority 
while  it  disclaims  all  authority  that  comes 
l  itto  collision  with  itsowp  ideas  and  designs, 
which  brands  every  man,  however  eminent 
rind  good,  who  will  not  bow  down  to  its  idols 
as  a  heretic  or  an  infidel,  is  not  a  party  that 
i-*  likely  to  exert  any  permanent  influence. 
The  age  is  tolerant,  disposed  to  permit  great' 
latitude  of  opinion,  perhaps  too  ready  to 
sympathise  with  those  who  are  resisting  con- 
stituted authority,  but  it  is  not  to  be  cajoled 
r»y  the  specious  sophistries  of  men  who,  pro- 
fessedly contending  for  liberty,  are  Becking 
only  to  establish  a  new  priestly  despotism. 

But  if  wo  have  no  fears  of  Anglican 
Catholics  being  able  to  shape  the  future  of 
the  Church  of  England  according  to  their 
wishes,  neither  can  we  look  hopefully  on  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  Evangelical 
party.    Thirty  years  ago  it  was  the  most 
popular  and  influential,  if  not  the  most 
numerous  section  of  the  Church.    Its  most 
sanguine  friend  would  hardly  pretend  that 
it  holds  the  same  position  to-day.    We  have 
already  marked  incidentally  the  disadvantage 
under  which  it  lay  in  contending  against  a 
party  full  of  tho  passionate  zeal  and  energy 
of  youth,  and  with  ability  equal  to  its  earnest- 
ness, its  members  claiming  to  be  par  excel- 
lence, the  assertors  of  Church  principles  and 
the  champions  of  Church  interests,  skilful  in 
adapting  themselves  to  the  wants  of  different 
classes  of  minds,  fertile  in  expedients,  and  in- 
defatigable in  labours.    Under  any  circum- 
stances, it  would  have  been  no  easy  task  to 
have  maintained  an  equal  struggle  against 
such  adversaries,  hampered  as  the  Evangeli- 
cals necessarily  are  by  their  position  in  tho 
Church.    Still  they  had  many  compensating 
advantages,  and  had  they  known  how  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  forces  at  their  com- 
mand, they  might  not  only  have  held  their 
ground,  but  have  been  to-day  masters  of  the 
situation.    In  tho  great  conflict  which  has 
been  going  on  between  authority  and  free- 
dom, the  reactionary  forces  are  not  the 
strongest,  and  had  the  Evangelicals  been 
prepared  fully  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  cause  of  liberty,  they  need  not  have 
feared  the  result  of  the  struggle.    They  had 
on  their  side  tho  prestige  of  tho  noble  work 
which  they  had  done  in  rousing  the  Church 
from  torpor  and  idleness,  and  in  regaining 
for  her  much  ground  that  she  had  lost,  in 
quickening  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation,  in 
promoting  social  and  philanthropic  move- 
ments at  a  time  when  they  were  not  viewed 
vith  so  much  favour  as  at  present    As  the 
representatives  of  Protestantism  in  the  Na- 
tional Church,  they  were  able  to  rally  to 
their  support  a  strong  national  sentiment, 


not  always  very  intelligent  or  reasonable, 
but  deep  and  passionate  in  its  hatred 
of  everything  that  has  on  it  the  taint  of 
Romanism,  and  only  too  easily  roused  in 
opposition  to  any  party  which  con  Id  fairly 
be  Buspected  of  Popish  sympathies.  Their 
position,  too,  seemed  to  mark  them  ont  as 
the  connecting  link  between  the  Established 
Church  and  tho  Nonconformists.  Their 
theological  views,  if  not  identical,  were  in 
close  sympathy  with  those  of  Evangelical 
Dissenters :  they  were  frequently  brought 
into  association  in  Christian  work,  and  had 
often  to  fight  side  by  side  against  the  com 
mon  foe ;  and  though  there  never  was  a 
chance  that  tho  Nonconformists  could  be  won 
back  to  the  Church,  kindly  and  intimate  rela- 
tions might  have  been  established  with  them, 
which  would  have  told  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  the  party  by  whom  they  had  been  pro- 
moted. Yet  with  all  these  circumstances  in 
its  favour,  the  Evangelical  party  has  been 
declining.  Its  enemies  poiut  to  it  with 
triumph,  and  exaggerate  the  weakness  over 
which  they  rejoice.  Its  friends  reluctantly 
confess  it,  and  find  the  explanation  in  tho 
wickedness  and  degeneracy  of  the  age. 

The  tone  of  a  recent  gathering  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  at  Islington  shows  that 
they  are  conscious  of  the  fact,  and  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  making  some  strenuous  effort, 
perhaps  of  effecting  a  considerable  change  in 
their  policy,  in  order  to  recover  the  ground 
that  has  been  lost.  To  outsiders,  however, 
the  real  causes  of  their  weakness  may  be 
more  apparent  than  to  themselves,  and  we 
shall  therefore  attempt  to  explain  a  state  of 
tilings  which  we  unfeigncdly  regret.  The 
Episcopal  Church,  whether  Established  or 
not,  must  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  reli- 
gious forces  in  the  country,  and  wo  must 
desire  to  sec  its  iufluence  wielded  by  men 
whose  theology  is  that  of  the  Reformers, 
who  recognise  the  rights  of  the  individual 
conscience,  whose  creed  is  derived  from  the 
Bible  and  not  from  Church  tradition,  who 
preach  salvation  by  faith  in  the  living  Christ, 
and  have  no  confidence  in  priests  and  sacra- 
ments. It  would  therefore  bo  cause  of 
sorrow  to  us,  as  it  will  assuredly  in  the  issue 
prove  disastrous  to  the  Church  and  injurious 
to  the  nation,  if  the  Evangelical  party  should 
be  overborne  in  the  prescut  struggle,  its 
power  crippled,  or  its  character  so  modified 
as  to  impair  its  usefulness.  We  are  fully 
alive  to  its  defects.  As  Nonconformists,  we 
have  little  for  which  to  be  tliankful  to  it ; 
but  not  the  less  should  we  deplore  the  loss 
of  what  has  been  the  most  spiritual  element 
in  the  Church,  and  therefore  we  can  only  re- 
gard with  sorrow  tho  state  of  things  of  which 
we  have  to  speak. 
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The  decline  of  the  Evangelical  party  is 
attributed  by  many,  both  friends  and  foes, 
to  a  growing  distaste  for  evangelical  doc- 
trine. The  age,  we  are  often  confidently 
told  by  those  in  whom  the  wish  is  father  to 
the  thought,  has  outgrown  the  old  theology ; 
it  is  too  intelligent  to  rest  in  the  dogmas 
which  were  once  received  without  question ; 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  time  are  known  to 
be  unbelievers,  and  that  fact  itself  is  sufficient 
to  make  unbelief  a  fashion  among  a  class 
who  desire  to  be  esteemed  intellectual.  Very 
sorrowfully  we  admit  there  is  some  ground 
for  these  statements,  but  they  are  only  half- 
truths.  The  philosophic  and  scientific  move- 
ments of  the  day,  have  undoubtedly  affected 
theological  opinion ;  the  spirit  of  inquiry  has 
.  become  more  searching  in  its  investigation ; 
the  rebellion  against  the  bondage  of  creed 
has,  in  some  instances,  led  to  an  indifference 
to  all  forms  of  belief ;  and  in  general,  doc- 
trines that  were  thought  to  be  established; 
are  discussed  with  freedom,  and  rejected 
when  they  do  not  stand  the  more  severe  tests 
by  which  they  are  proved.  Orthodoxy  counts 
for  less  in  the  estimate  of  Christian  charac- 
ter, and  there  is  less  disposition  to  condemn 
any  man  because  of  his  inability  to  accept 
all  its  shibboleths.  But  all  this  does  not  in- 
dicate that  the  power  of  the  Gospel  is  dimin- 
ishing ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  many  things 
that  point  in  the  opposite  direction.  Preach- 
ing qu&  preaching  may  be  less  influential ; 
but  the  preaching  which  is  a  power  at  all, 
never  was  a  greater  power  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. Men  chafe  against  the  notion  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  hear  a  certain  number  of 
sermons,  even  though  they  be  made  up  of 
platitudes  rendered  additionally  wearisome 
by  the  style  in  which  they  are  delivered ; 
but  where  a  preacher  has  a  message  from 
God,  and  knows  how  to  deliver  it  he  is 
quite  sure  of  having  a  large  audience.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  likely  to  be  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  his  sermon  is  decidedly  evangelical 
and  even  strongly  dogmatic.  We  have 
popular  Ritualist  as  wellas  popular  Evange- 
lical preachers;  but  the  discourses  of  the 
former  are  in  their  leading  features  as  deci- 
dedly evangelical  as  those  of  the  latter. 
Indeed,  at  the  conference  at  Islington,  it  was 
frankly  admitted  that  whatever  might  be  the 
actual  condition  of  the  party,  the  doctrines 
for  which  it  contends  were  never  so  widely 
preached  by  the  clergy  as  at  present.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Nonconformist  Churches  know 
no  decline,  nor  is  their  prosperity  to  be 
traced  to  any  abandonment  or  concealment 
of  evangelical  doctrines.  Congregational ists, 
accustomed  as  they  are  to  breathe  the  atmo- 
sphere of  freedom,  and  unfettered  by  the  re- 
straints of  any  formal  creed,  have,  perhaps, 


April, 

I  felt  more  of  the  influences  of  the  ago  than 
any  other  body  of  Christians ;  but  no  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  them  would  asx  - 
that  they  have  at  all  faltered  in  their  loyahy 
to  the  Gospel.    Perhaps  one  of  the  bes 
proofs  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  essays  is 
4  Ecclesia.'    Their  writers  speak  with  great 
frankness ;  they  admit  many  defects  in  their 
system,  and  suggest  various  changes  ;  thev 
are  anxious,  as  far  as  possible,  to  adapi 
themselves  to  the  wants  of  the  age  ;  be: 
withal,  there  is  a  consistent  adherence  to  the 
essential  principles  of  the  old  theology. 
Changes  in  the  forms  in  which  doctrines  are 
expressed,  differences  in  the  modes  of  ex- 
pounding and  defending^  them  there  are,  bat 
change  as  to  the  rootrideas  there  is  none. 
And  Congregationalism  upholding  the  great 
truths  of  the  Trinity,  the  Godhead  of  onr 
Lord,  and  the  Atonement,  and  basing-  all  oa 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  not  only  main- 
tains its  ground  despite  the  opposition  it  ban 
to  meet  from  the  renewed  activity  of  the 
Established  Church,  but  is  on  the  increase. 

If,  then,  the  Evangelicals  are  decreasing  in 
numbers  and  influence,  the  cause  must  be 
sought  in  some  errors  in  their  policy,  and 
not  in  the  increased  unpopularity  of  the 
principles  they  profess,     >V  c  are  confirmed 
in  this  view  by  the  refusal  of  some  of  the 
best  men  of  the  day  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  party,  even  though  they  hold  the 
principles.    It  would  be  invidious  to  nanu 
living  men  ;  but  there  is  one  recently  passe  i 
from  among  us,  to  the  great  loss  not  of  his 
own  particular  Church  only,  but  of  all  Chris- 
tian Churches,  who  affords,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  illustration  of  the  remark. 
Others  there  are,  of  whom  the  late  Canon 
Melville  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  whose  High- 
Church  ideas  are  sufficient  to  prevent  them 
from  uniting  with  a  party  with  whom  in 
doctrinal  sentiment  they  have  much  in  com- 
mon.  But  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  we  need 
not  say,  had  no  such  hindrance.    Mr.  Ryle 
himself  is  not  more  free  from  any  tinge  of 
ecclesiasticism,  as  he  certainly  is  not  more 
heartily  and  thoroughly  Evangelical,  than 
was  Dean  Alford.   Yet  the  latter  stood  aloof 
from  the  Evangelical  party;  and  they,  we 
fear,  did  not  desire  his  union  with  them. 
His  case  was  a  typical  one,  and  enables  us  to 
understand  the  enfeebled  state  in  which  the 
Evangelicals  find  themselves.    They  did  not 
like  the  Dean's  breadth  of  view;  they  re- 
garded the  opinions  on  the  subject  of  inspi- 
ration, to  which  his  Biblical  studies  had  led 
him,  as  unsound  and  dangerous ;  they  did 
not  understand,  what  was  one  of  his  marked 
characteristics,   a  large-hearted  sympathy 
with  goodness  even  in  the  professors  of  a 
false  creed.    So,  though  he  was  educated  in 
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the  school,  and  (as  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Vaughan 
truly  says)  though  he  '  preached  the  Gospel 
which  they  preached  with  a  force  and  sim- 
plicity which  thev  might  well  hare  wished 
to  emulate,1  they  looked  coldly  on  him,  and 
ho  could  find  no  home  in  their  midst. 

Here,  then,  is  one  great  secret  of  their  loss 
of  influence.  Their  ideas  of  Evangelical 
doctrine  are  narrow  and  rigid,  and  they  arc 
maintained  with  an  intolerance  which  is  at 
once  repulsive  and  inconsistent  We  com- 
plain that  the  'Catholic'  champions  of  au- 
thority should  demand  for  themselves  that 
individual  liberty  for  which  Protestantism 
contends,  but  it  is  still  more  intolerable  that 
these  Protestants  of  Protestants  should  setup 
a  claim  to  infallibility,  and  brand  all  those 
who  do  not  agree  with  them  as  traitors  to  the 
<  TospeL  By  maintaining  the  verbal  inspira- 
tion of  Holy  Scripture,  insisting  on  a  parti- 
cular theory  of  the  Atonement  as  alone 
Evangelical,  committing  themselves  to  a 
particular  scheme  of  prophetic  interpreta- 
tion, and  adhering  to  those  old  ideas  of  the 
religious  life  which  make  worldliness  to  con- 
sist in  certain  outward  acts  which  are  there- 
fore forbidden  to  the  spiritual  man,  rather 
than  in  the  world-spirit  which  can  make 
everything  common  and  unclean,  and  which 
is  the  evil  to  be  resisted,  they  have  placed 
themselves  in  direct  collision  with  the  culture 
of  the  age — even  that  part  of  it  which  re- 
tains a  hearty  allegiance  to  the  Gospel  But 
vrben  with  these  extreme  views  is  combined 
a  spirit  of  intolerant  conservatism,  when  new 
nodes  of  thought,  and  even  new  forms  of 
expression  are  regarded  as  dangerous  novel- 
ties, when  all  wisdom  is  supposed  to  be 
summed  up  in  the  determination  to  walk  in 
the  old  paths  and  to  meddle  not  with  those 
who  are  given  to  change,  and  when  those 
who  dare,  even  in  relation  to  subjects  that  do 
not  affect  the  essentials  of  the  faith,  to  take 
independent  ground  are  treated  as  enemies 
of  the  truth,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for 
the  weakness  of  the  party.  A  creed  that  is 
not  only  unpopular,  and  in  some  points  il- 
logical, but  which  can  be  regarded  as  the 
creed  only  of  a  section,  and  that  not  the 
most  intelligent  section  of  Evangelical 
Christians,  and  which  is  yet  set  forth  as  the 
only  true  representation  of  the  Gospel,  must 
alienate  many ;  but  a  spirit  of  exclusiveness, 
a  Pharisaic  pride  of  orthodoxy,  a  dislike  of 
free  inquiry,  are  sure  to  slienate  still  more. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  dogmas 
of  the  Anglican  school  are  still  more  narrow 
and  extreme,  and  its  intolerance  still  more 
arrogant  and  exclusive;  but  this  does  not 
mend  the  case.  The  intolerance  of  tin  An- 
glicans is  extreme  enough,  but  then  it  is 
consistent.    Their  system  is  based  upon  the  , 


assumption  of  a  special  sanctity  and  autho- 
rity belonging  to  their  Church  party.  The 
name  of  4  Catholic '  which  they  arrogate  to 
themselves  is  itself  an  insult  to  all  other 
Christians.  For  them,  therefore,  to  abjure 
the  spirit  of  exclusiveness  would  be  to  re- 
nounce their  own  principles.  But  the  Evan- 
gelicals are  in  a  very  different  position.  They 
are  the  children  not  of  the  bond-woman,  but 
of  the  free  They  rest  their  doctrines  not  on 
an  appeal  to  authority,  but  to  reason.  The 
Scripture  is  their  one  rule  of  faith,  and  they 
recognise  the  right  of  every  man  to  inter- 
pret its  teachings  for  himself.  When,  there- 
fore, they  attempt  to  put  a  bar  on  all  pro- 
gress, when  they  claim  for  the  traditions  of 
their  school  a  position  hardly  less  authorita- 
tive than  that  which  their  opponents  demand 
for  *  Catholic '  tradition,  when  they  discover 
a  spirit  of  watchful  jealousy  in  relation  to 
all  the  intellectual  movements  of  the  day,  and 
seem  afraid  of  the  light  which  science  and 
philosophy  have  to  shed  upon  the  difficult 
problems  of  human  life,  they  are  untrue  to 
themselves  and  their  principles.  Their 
watchword  is, « The  Bible  and  the  Bible  only 
as  the  religion  of  Protestants,'  but  with  them 
there  is  a  reserved  condition  that  the  Bible 
must  be  interpreted  as  Puritans  and  Reform- 
ers interpreted  it.  They  are  afraid  of  the 
liberty  to  which  they  owe  their  existence, 
and  are  continually  throwing  themselves  back 
on  that  Church  authority  which,  if  it  is  to 
be  accepted  at  all,  will  pronounce  in  favour 
of  their  opponents. 

It  is  this  ignorance  of  their  true  strength 
which  has  betrayed  the  Evangelicals  into 
errors  of  policy  which  have  been  fraught 
with  serious  injury.  As  Protestants,  they 
ought  to  have  been  the  most  liberal  party  in 
the  Church  ;  the  most  desirous  to  secure  the 
greatest  liberty  compatible  with  loyalty  to 
truth  ;  the  most  ready  to  welcome  every  ad- 
vance in  scholarship  that  might  help  to  a 
more  thorough  understanding  of  the  Word 
of  God ;  the  most  candid  in  examining  and 
pronouncing  upon  the  conclusions  which 
modern  Biblical  criticism  has  reached ;  the 
most  anxious  to  establish  cordial  relations 
with  Nonconformists  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Church.  Unhappily,  the  very  opposite  of 
this  has  been  the  case.  They  have  left  to 
others  the  duty  of  practically  developing 
those  Protestant  principles  of  which  they 
claim  to  be  the  representatives,  and  have 
agnin  and  again  employed  their  influence  in 
favour  of  the  party  of  reaction.  The  spec- 
tacle which  they  have  presented  in  the  eccle- 
siastical controversies  of  the  last  few  years 
has,  indeed,  been  humiliating  in  the  extreme. 
They  have  been  the  most  timid  in  every 
|  panic, — the  first  to  raiso  the  cry  of  danger, — 
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the  most  eager  in  the  assault,  whether  upon 
Rationalists  within  or  Dissenters  outside  the 
Church — the  facile  instruments  of  the  High 
Church  party,  whoso  leaders  hare  gladly  ac- 
cepted their  aid,  knowing  well  that  any 
prestige  or  advantage  that  might  be  secured 
must  remain  with  those  who  were  the  con- 
sistent champions  of  authority.  At  present 
they  are  the  most  iscalous  champions  of  the 
Establishment,  and  their  organ  the  most 
Erastiau  in  its  tone  of  any  of  the  journals  of 
the  day.  Yet  there  is  no  party  which  owes 
so  little  to  the  Establishment,  or  would  have 
so  glorious  a  future  before  it  if  the  union 
between  the  Church  and  the  State  were  dis- 
solved. Except  during  the  brief  interval 
when  Lord  PaJmerston  scattered  mitres  so 
lavishly  in  its  rauks,  it  lias  had  but  a  scant 
share  of  the  higher  honours  of  that  Church 
which  owes  so  much  to  the  devoted  labours 
of  its  members.  Even  of  the  more  impor- 
tant parochial  charges,  but  a  small  propor- 
tion is  held  by  the  Evangelicals,  many  of 
whose  ablest  men  are  the  incumbents  of 
churches  dependent  entirely  upon  voluntary 
contributions  for  their  support.  If  the  Evan- 
gelical leaders  would  make  a  careful  estimate 
of  the  exact  position  of  the  two  parties  in 
the  Church,  and  of  the  amount  of  the  na- 
tional revenues  which  go  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  which  they  are  continually  telling  us 
is  deadly  error  as  compared  with  that  which 
is  devoted  to  the  support  of  their  own  prin- 
ciples, wc  think  they  would  be  inclined  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  position  they  take 
in  relation  to  the  Establishment  That  they 
who  ought  to  have  the  most  confident  faith 
in  the  spiritual  forces  of  the  Church,  and 
whose  own  experience  affords  ample  proof 
that  that  faith  would  not  be  misplaced, 
should  cling  the  most  tenaciously  to  the 
uuion  with  the  State,  with  all  its  painful  and 
compromising  conditions,  is  surely  a  strange 
phenomenon.  Yet  this  is  not  the  worst  of 
the  case.  Unfortunately,  their  zeal  for  the 
Establishment  is  not  allied  with  charity,  and 
their  characteristic  intolerance  marks  their 
treatment  of  those  Nonconformists  who  feel 
themselves  constrained  to  seek  the  dissolu- 
tion of  an  alliance  which  they  believe  to  be 
contrary  to  the  mind  of  Christ  and  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  truth.  Apparently  unable 
to  understand  that  this  difference  of  opinion 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  preservation 
of  Christian  unity  and  mutual  respect,  they 
have  resented  the  assertion  of  Nonconformist 
principles  as  a  personal  injury,  and  have 
urged  it  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  withdraw- 
ing from  Christian  intercourse  with  those 
t  who  have  been  guilty  of  so  flagrant  an  of- 
fence. They  expected  that  Dissenters  would 
purchase  their  friendship  by  unfaithfulness 


to  their  own  principles,  and  iiave  been  dis- 
appointed and  indignant  whon  they  have 
discovered  their  mistake.  If  Nonconform- 
ists will  play  the  rdle  of  poor  relations,  con- 
tent to  reoeivo  a  patronizing  notice  on  the 
platforms  of  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies, 
and  for  the  sake  of  this  to  suppress  their 
own  convictions,  they  are  willing  to  be  on 
terms  of  kindly  intercourse  with  them ;  but 
that  they  should  presume  on  this,  and  ven- 
ture to  assert  their  religious  equality,  is  more 
than  they  will  tolerate.  The  inevitable  re- 
sult has  been  a  division  between  two  parties 
who  have  much  in  common,  and  whose  union 
would  have  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  Evan- 
gelical Protestantism. 

We  should  not  care  to  have  written  thus 
fully  on  these  points,  but  for  the  conviction 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  important  ecclesi- 
astical changes,  and  that  the  character  of  the 
future  will  depend  largely  upon  the  position 
taken  by  the  Evangelical  party.  The  Broad 
Church  dream  of  comprehension  must  re- 
main a  dream.  It  is  beautiful,  and  it  speaks 
much  for  the  liberality  of  men  trained  amid 
the  influences  and  associations  of  an  Estab- 
lished Church,  that  they  should  have  in- 
dulged in  such  a  hope.  But  it  cannot  be 
realized.  Nonconformists  do  not  wish  for  a 
place  in  the  National  Church,  and  could  not 
accept  one  without  the  renunciation  of  all 
for  which  they  liave  been  contending.  And 
assuredly,  the  recent  meetings  at  Sion  Col- 
lege show  that  a  large  and  powerful  party  in 
the  Establishment  have  no  desire  for  union 
with  them.  But  if  comprehension  is  impos- 
sible, disestablishment  must  come,  and  come 
speedily,  and  with  it  will  come  a  new  phase 
of  the  great  struggle.  *  I  disbelieve/  said 
Mr.  Orby  Shi  ploy,  himself  an  able  advocate 
of  the  separation  between  Church  and  State, 
'  in  anything  but  a  change  in  the  contest  of 
the  Church  militant,  a  change  from  a  contest 
against  the  State  without  to  a  contest  within, 
against  Puritanism,  agaiust  Latitudinarian- 
ism,  against  Infidelity,  and  against  what  may 
be  termed  "Lay-elementarianism  in  the 
Church."  '  The  sacerdotal  party  believes 
that  its  position  in  this  struggle  will  be  im- 
proved by  disestablishment  ;  but  if  the 
Evangelicals  arc  loyal  to  their  Protestant  . 
principles,  we  predict  that-  it  will  find  itself 
mistaken.  Disestablishment  will  reraovo 
the  oue  obstacle  to  hearty  co-operation  be- 
tween the  two  great  sections  of  English 
Protestantism,  and  "united,  they  will  be  fully 
able  to  withstand  the  fierce  onslaught  \vitn 
which  they  are  threatened.  But  if  the 
Evangelicals  are  to  play  their  part  in  this 
controversy,  the  sooner  they  choose  their 
position,  and  resolve  to  hold  it  firmly,  the 
better.    Two  great  principles  arc  daily  cora- 
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ing  more  and  more  directly  into  conflict, 
and  thoy  most  elect  to  abide  by  the  one  or 
\>y  the  other.  They  must  abandon  all  tam- 
pering with  the  delusive  fancv  of  an  apos- 
tolical succession,  or  of  special  virtue  attach- 
ing k>  Episcopal  ordination.  They  must 
cease  the  foolish  coquetting  in  which  a  few 
of  them  seem  disposed  to  indulge  with 
High  Church  ideas  and  practices,  they  must 
»how  a  broader  spirit  and  cultivate  closer  re- 
lations with  those  of  kindred  opinions  who 
do  not  belong  to  their  party  or  even  to  their 
Chnrch;  in  snort,  they  must  nut  shrink  from 
the  full  development  of  their  own  princi- 
ples, and  they  will  goon  regain  the  strength 
which  has  been  lost  by  the  timid  and  com- 
promising policy  of  the  past. 

Meanwhile  it  is  evident  that  the  Establish- 
ment is  on  the  eve  of  a  great  crisis.  The 
condemnation  of  Mr.  Purchas  has  goaded 
the  High  Church  party,  some  almost  to 
madness ;  and  should  it  be  followed  by  a 
decision  against  Mr.  Bennett,  it  is  not  easy 
to  predict  the  result.    Indeed,  be  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  Court  what  it  may,  '  there  are 
breakers  ahead.'    If  it  be  against  the  Vicar 
of  Frome,  it  will  be  fatal  to  the  hopes  both 
of  Anglican  and  Broad  Churchmen.    It  will 
compel  the  former  to  secede,  for  we  believe 
the  body  of  thein  to  be  honest  men  who 
will  not  renounce  principles  which  they  hold 
to  be  the  very  essence  of  Catholic  doctrine. 
It  will  teach  the  latter  that  their  dream  of 
comprehension  is  at  an  end.    On  the  other 
hand,  a  decision  in  his  favour  will  not  con- 
ciliate the  Ritualists,  since  it  will  still  leave 
them  subject  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  Mackonochic  and  Purchas  judgments, 
while  the  Evangelicals  in  their  turn  will  be 
placed  in  extreme  perplexity.    At  present 
the  Church  Association  is  in  the  ascendant. 
We  wish  we  could  say  that  its  deportment 
in  the  hour  of  victory  was  such  as  to  assure 
us  in  relation  to  the  future  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal party.  We  cannot  wonder  that  it  is  jubi- 
lant, but  wisdom  would  have  suggested  some 
moderation  in  the  expression  of  its  joy,  es- 
pecially considering  that  the  decision  yet  to 
be  given  may  prove  that  its  exultation  has 
been  as  premature  as  it  certainly  is  undigni- 
fied and  impolitic    We  read  the  report  of 
the  meeting  at  St.  James's  II all  to  celebrate 
the  victory  with  extreme  pain  and  sorrow. 
The  evident  failure  to  realise  the  gravity  of 
the  crisis,  the  unseemly  tone  adopted  to- 
wards defeated  adversaries,  the  apparent  un- 
consciouanes*  of  the  scandal  such  a  strife  is 
bringing  upon  the  Church  and  upon  religion 
in  general,  and  perhaps  more  than  all,  the 
ii  imposition  to  rest  so  much  on  the  power  of 
the  law,  arc  all  indicative  of  extreme  weak- 
ness.   Men  who  can  talk  in  the  style  of  the 
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Dean  of  Carlisle  clearly  do  not  comprehend 
the  spirit  of  the  times  or  the  true  position  of 
the  party  which  they  represent.  They  seem 
to  think  they  can  stamp  out  High  Church- 
ism,  at  all  events,  in  its  more  advanced  forms. 
They  do  not  appear  to  understand  that, 
could  they  succeed,  they  would  secure  the 
downfall  of  that  Establishment  which  they 
love  '  not  wisely  and  too  well.'  If  they 
would  think  less  of  law,  and  remember  that 
the  true  weapons  of  their  warfare  are  not 
carnal,  but  spiritual,  they  would  take  a  posi- 
tion more  in  harmony  with  their  principles, 
aud  be  more  sure  of  ultimate  success. 


Art.  IV. — Ingoldsby. 

(1.)  The  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Harris  Barham.  By  bis  Sou. 
London :  Bentlcy. 

(2.)  The  Ingoldsby  Legends.  By  Thom- 
as Ingoldsby,  Esq.  London  :  Bentley. 

(3.)  The  Bentley  Ballads.  Edited  by 
Jonu  Shkkhan.  London  :  Bentley. 

1  Ingoldsby,'  like  Odysseus,  has  become  'a 
name.  The  word,  used  as  a  nom  de  plume 
by  a  facile  versifier,  has  como  to  indicate 
the  kind  of  verso  which  he  produced,  and  in 
which  he  has  had  hundreds  of  inferior  imi- 
tators. Mr.  Carlyle,  who  objects  utterly  to 
the  whole  herd  of 

'  Corvos  poCtus  ct  poetrias  picas,' 

as  being  the  emptiest  shams  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  would  probably  regard  the  *  In- 
goldshy Legends '  as  fatbom-decp  below  con- 
tempt ;  but  with  the  highest  respoct  for  the 
philosopher  of  Chelsea,  we  hold  such  things 
worth  notice,  and  do  not  intend  to  allow  his 
virtue  to  prevent  our  reference  to  4  cakes  and 
ale.'  Indoed,  there  are  times  whon  the 
laughing  philosopher  does  considerable  ser- 
vice in  the  removal  of  abuses  and  preju- 
dices; and  if  our  Democritus  writes  in 
rhyme,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  is  any  the 
worse.  The  world,  probably,  would  bo  none* 
the  less  happy  for  more  true  mirth  than  we 
at  present  get.  There  are  laughters  hideous 
and  contemptible — aye,  and  even  pathetic. 
Ruin  and  cynicism,  and  scorn  and  spite,  have 
their  hysena  laugh;  but  it  differs  wholly 
from  the  pleasant  laughter  of  the  man  to 
whom  the  world  brings  always  joyous  im- 
pulses. We  English  arc,  assuredly,  a  humor- 
ous race,  more  humorous,  in  all  likelihood, 
than  any  other;  tub  is  shown,  not  only  in 
Chaucor,  Sliakspcare,  Butler,  Stom^  ifcck- 
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ens,  but  in  the  incident*  of  our  country 
and  city  life,  in  the  quaint  colloquy  and  light 
chaff  of  the  market-place  and  the  way-side. 
4  Merry  England,'  is  an  ancient  phrase ;  and 
there  is  much  merriment  in  our  modern 
England  that  is  not  always  observed  by  phi- 
losophers and  politicians.  We  happen  to 
have  walked  through  most  English  counties, 
and  to  havo  enjoyed  the  marvellous  differ- 
ences of  humour  which  exist  through  the 
breadth  of  the  land.  "We,  have  tracked 
Shakspeare  through  Central  Warwick  ;  have 
trodden  the  paths  of  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge and  Wilson,  in  the  realm  of  lakes ; 
have  talked  with  moonneu  on  Dartmoor, 
and  with  shrimpers  at  Poulton-le-Sands. 
Everywhere  we  have  encountered  a  joyous 
humour,  inextinguishable  by  poverty  and 
toil — a  humour  clearly  designed  to  lighten 
men's  hearts  in  their  passage  through  a 
world  of  many  troubles.  Recognising  this, 
we  think  that  any  form  of  humour  is  worth 
cultivation,  and  that  a  writer  like  Barbara, 
who,  to  many  grave  thinkers,  might  seem  a 
lover  of  ineffablo  nonsense,  was  not  without 
his  use  in  the  world. 

Three  things  may  be  affirmed  in  his 
favour.  He  caused  good  honest  laughter, 
by  telling  stories  in  a  ridiculous  style,  with- 
out writing  a  word  to  which  the  most  abso- 
lute pumt  could  object  He  ridiculed  fool- 
ish and  superstitions  legends,  blowing  them 
away  as  the  winds  of  the  vernal  equinox  blow 
the  dead  wood  from  the  trees.  And  he 
proved  that  the  position  of  a  minister  of  re- 
ligion, doing  his  duty  in  a  manner  thorough- 
ly conscientious,  was  not  inconsistent  with  a 
pleasant  mirthfulness  of  temper.  Of  him 
wc  may  say,  as  Rosaliue  of  Birou — 

'  A  mcrrior  man, 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal.' 

And,  with  all  his  merriment,  Barham  did 
not  for  a  moment  neglect  his  clerical  duty ; 
indeed,  there  are  indications  that  he  was  a 
remarkably  good  specimen  of  the  parson  of 
the  parish.  If  we  found  any  fault  with  this 
biography,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  well 
executed,  it  is  that  Barbara's  life  as  a  clergy- 
man is  too  slightly  indicated.  His  friend, 
Mr.  Hughes,  father  of  the  member  for 
Frorae,  wrote  of  him  thus  in  the  New 
Monthly  :— 

'  It  is  not  always  an  easy  task  to  do  as  you 
would  be  done  by ;  but  to  think  as  you  would 
be  thought  of  and  thought  for,  and  to  feel  as 
you  would  be  felt  for,  is  perhaps  more  difficult, 
as  superior  powers  of  tact  and  intellect  are 
here  required  to  second  good  intentions.  These 
faculties,  backed  by  an  uncompromising  love 


of  truth  and  fair  dealing,  indefatigable  good 
nature,  and  a  nice  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
every  one  in  the  several  relations  of  life,  both* 
gentle  and  simple,  rendered  our  late  friend  in- 
valuable, cither  as  an  adviser  or  peacemaker, 
in  matters  of  difficult  and  delicate  handling'. 
How  he  managed  to  get  through  his  more  im- 
portant duties  is  a  marvel.    Certain  it  is  that 
they  wore  well  and  punctually  performed  in 
every  point  relating  to  cathedral  matters,  as 
well  as  his  engagements  as  a  parochial  incum- 
bent and  priest  of  the  Household,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, was  the  nature  of  his  office  at  the  Chapel 
Royal.' 

This  testimony  from  one  who  knew  him 
well,  makes  us  regret  that  more  of  Barbara's 
parochial  life  has  not  been  revealed  to  us. 
Often  there  is  a  curious  difference  between 
the  practical  and  the  literary  half  of  a 
man's  career.    A  priori,  one  would  not  ex- 
pect the  « Lay  of  St.  Cuthbert'  to  be  the 
work  of  a  Canon  of  St  Paul's.    More  in- 
formation as  to  Barhani's  clerical  career 
would  have  beeu  intensely  interesting  to  the 
psychological  student ;  but  his  filial  biogra- 
pher has  refrained  from  entering  on  the  sub- 
ject to  any  extent.    We  are  not  certain  as 
to  his  motive.    Perhaps  he  thought  it  hope- 
less to  persuade  the  world  that  a  good  par- 
son conld  be  a  lover  of  fun.    Well,  another 
lover  of  fun  was  one  Sydney  Smith,  well 
known  to  all  of  us,  also  a  Canon  of  St. 
Paul's.    Smith  was  a  resolute  Whig,  Bar- 
ham a  high  Tory,  yet  were  they  excellent 
good  friends.    Here  is  proof.    Barham  sent 


Smith  some  game :  hero  is  the 
on's  epigrammatic  ironic  reply  :— 

4  Many  thanks,  my  dear  sir,  for  your  kind 
present  of  game.  If  there  is  a  pure  and  ele- 
vated pleasure  in  this  world,  it  is  the  roast 
pheasant  and  hread  sauce — barn-door  fowls 
for  Dissenters,  but  for  the  real  Churchman, 
the  thirty-nine  times  articled  clerk— the  pheas- 
ant, the  pheasant !  4  Ever  yours, 

4Sto5sy  Smith.' 

The  pheasant  for  rectors,  the  fowl  for  Dis- 
senters— a  characteristic  bit  of  chaff  from 
Peter  Plymley  to  Tom  Ingoldsby.  In  these 
days,  after  wonderful  rapidity  of  movement, 
when  the  questions  which  troubled  the  last 
generation  have  been  merged  in  others  far 
deeper  and  wider,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of 
Whig  and  Tory  in  the  same  cathedral  pre- 
cinct— Tory  sending  Whig  some  game,  and 
Whig  replying  with  a  gibe  at  all  dwellers 
without  the  orthodox  limits.  Few  years 
have  passed,  yet  the  atmosphere  is  marvel- 
lously clearer;  there  is  not  precisely  the 
same  relation  between  Conformist  and  Non- 
conformist. The  pheasant  and  the  barn- 
door fowl  are  rather  moro  equailv 
buted,  perhaps. 
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Mr.  Barham's  son  and  biographer  thus 
states  bis  determination  not  to  record  bis 
father's  clerical  life.  'With  the  details  of 
his  experience  as  a  clergyman,  rarely  suita- 
ble for  publication  as  such  particulars  are,  I 
do  not  propose  to  deal.  Of  course,  au  out- 
line will  be  given  of  his  professional  pro- 
gress ;  but  the  reader  must,  once  for  all,  be 
requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  intended, 
in  the  following  pages,  simply  to  throw  to- 
gether some  slight  records  of  his  leisure 
noun*  and  recreative  pursuits.'  This  design 
has  been  very  well  executed;  but  we  cer- 
tainly think  that  more  might  be  done.  How- 
ever, we  must  perforce  accept  the  editor's 
view  of  the  matter,  and  learn  what  we  can 
of  his  father  by  sidelong  glimpses  of  him. 
Taken  solely  as  a  man  of  letters,  Barham  is 
well  worth  study.  Taken  as  husbaud  and 
father,  he  is  delightful.  Ilia  correspondence 
with  his  children  is  equal  to  Tom  llood's 
letters  to  infant  friends,  though  in  quite  a 
different  style,  llis  nonsense,  prose  or  verse, 
was  always  pleasant  nonsense.  Thus  he 
writes  to  his  daughter  Fanny  : 

*  What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smith 
having  offered  me  his  residentiary  house  to  live 
in,  together  with  a  garden  at  the  back — mag- 
nificent for  London— containing  three  polyan- 
thus roots,  a  real  tree,  a  brown  box  border,  a 
snuff-coloured  jessamine,  a  shrub  which  is 
cither  a  dwarf  acacia  or  an  overgrown  goose- 
berry bush,  eight  broken  bottles,  and  a  tor- 
toiseshell  tom-cat  asleep  in  the  sunniest  cor- 
ner ;  the  whole,  as  George  Robins  would  say, 
capable  of  the  greatest  improvement;  with  a 
varied  and  extensive  prospect  of  the  back  of 
the  Oxford  Arms,  and  a  fine  hanging  wood  (the 
new  drop  at  Newgate)  in  the  distance,  all  being 
situate  in  the  midst  of  a  delightful  neighbour- 
hood, and  well  worth  the  attention  of  any  cap- 
italist wishing  to  make  an  investment  .  .  . 
.  There  is  work  enough  cut  out  for  you,  I 
promise  you,  when  you  get  back  :  eighteen  jars 
of  onions  to  pickle,  as  many  double-damson 
cheeses  to  press,  somo  doaen  niggers  to  boil 
into  black  currant  jelly,  and  jams  and  marma- 
lades to  make  without  end ;  for,  unfortunately 
for  you  and  all  other  females  connected  with 
the  family,  the  new  house  is  provided  with 
that  domestic  curse,  a  roomy  store-closet  So, 
my  dear  old  Pan,  make  hay  or  dirt  pics,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  while  you  can,  in  comfort' 

Pater  peraman*,  evidently.  Here  again  is 
a  pleasant  piece  of  chaff  addressed  to  the 
same  young  lady,  on  '  having  nothing  to 
say '  in  a  letter : — 

4  As  your  correspondence  increases,  my  dear 
girl,  you  will  And  that  this  having  nothing  to 
say,  and  being  obliged  to  say  it,  will  be  one  of 
the  great  and  incipient  stumbling  blocks  of 
your  literary  Ufe.  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  express — that  is,  with  any  degree  of 
propriety— as  nothing;  and  when  once  you 


have  attained  a  proficiency  in  this,  your  edu- 
cation may  be  considered  to  be  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent completed.  Till  then  many  people  may 
think,  and  may  assure  you,  that  you  know 
nothing,  but  do  not  believe  them.  You  may 
know,  and  I  dare  say  do,  very  little ;  but  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  nothing  requires 
not  only  a  great  deficiency  of  talent  far  below 
the  common  run  of  intellect  but  also  a  want 
of  application  which,  though  it  is  possible  you 
may  possess  it  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  I 
have  never  yet  seen  in  you  to  the  extent  ab- 
solutely requisite.' 

So  easy  and  regular  was  the  course  of 
Barham's  life,  that  there  is  really  nothing  to 
say  about  it  As  landowner,  Canon  of  St. 
Paul's,  parson  of  a  City  church,  he  moved 
pleasantly  in  society,  and  had  only  to  en- 
counter life's  inevitable  troubles.  "  We  re- 
member him  in  our  hot  youth,  at  the  long- 
extinct  Chapter  Coffee-house  in  St.  Paufs 
churchyard,  whose  landlord  bore  the  appro- 
priate name  of  Faithful,  improvising  mar- 
vellous verses  over  a  glass  of  antique  port. 
Perhaps  his  life  was  almost  too  facile ;  per- 
haps men  of  serious  temperament  would  re- 
gard such  productions  as  the  4  Ingoldsby 
Legends '  as  things  intolerable :  but  Barham 
had  bis  mission,  depend  oil  it,  and  if  you 
go  to  a  'Penny  Reading'  in  the  country 
any  winter  evening,  the  chances  are  that  you 
will  get  selections  from  4  Pickwick '  or  from 
4  Ingoldsby,'  whatever  else  may  greet  your 
ear.  Everybody  knows  Sam  Weller  and 
Tiger  Tim — both  typical  mau-scrvants : — 

4  Tiger  Tim  was  clean  of  limb, 

His  boots  were  polished,  his  jadket  was  trim  ; 

With  a  very  smart  tie  in  bis  smart  cravat, 

And  a  smart  cockade  on  the  top  of  his  hat; 

Tallest  of  boys,  or  shortest  of  men, 

Ho  stood  in  his  stockings  just  four  foot  ten  ; 

And  he  asked,  as  he  held  the  door  on  the  swing, 

14  Pray,  did  your  lordship  please  to  ring  ?" ' 

Everybody  also  recollects  that  rascally  « Jack- 
daw of  Rheims ' — related,  donbtless,  to  the 
pracultis  tuperbut  of  Phaedrus — who  stole 
the  Cardinal's  ring  just  as  his  Latin  prede- 
cessor stole  the  peacock's  feathers.  There  is 
no  reductio  ad  absurd um  extant  equal  to  this 
whimsical  legend.  Excommunication,  which 
was  slightly  damaged  iu  value  by  the  curse 
of  Ernulnhus,  came  to  a  ridiculous  ond  when 
the  Cardinal  Lord  Archbishop  of  Rheims 
tonitrated  his  worst  maledictions  at  a  thiev- 
ish jackdaw.  *  Maledictns  sit  vivendo,  mo- 
riendo,  manducando,  bibendo,  esuriendo,  si- 
tiendo,  jejunando,  donnitando,  dormiendo, 
vigilando,  ambulando,  stando,  scdeudo,  ja- 
cendo,  opcrando,  quicsceudo,1  it  a,  Sic. 

4  The  Cardinal  rose  with  n  dignified  look. 

He  called  for  bis  candle,  his  bell,  and  his  book. 

In  holy  anger  and  pious  grief, 

He  solemnly  cursed  the  rascally  thief. 
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He  cursed  him  at  board,  he  cursed  him  in  bed, 
From  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crown  of  his 
head; 

He  cursed  him  in  sleeping,  that  every  night 
He  should  dream  of  the  devil,  and  wake  in 
fright; 

He  cursed  htm  in  eating,  he  cursed  him  in 
drinking. 

He  cursed  him  in  coughing,  in  sneezing,  in 
winking, 

He  cursed  him  in  sitting,  in  standing,  in  lying ; 
He  cursed  him  in  walking,  in  riding,  in  dying, 
Ho  cursed  him  in  living,  he  cursed  him  in  dy- 
ing : 

Never  was  heard  such  a  terrible  curse. 
But  what  gave  rise 
To  no  little  surprise — 

Nobody  seemed  one  penny  the  worse.' 

When  after  awhile  the  mystery  was  out — 
when  the  poor  littlo  comroinated  jackdaw 
presented  himself  in  a  sad  state,  so  that  of 
the  cathedral  officers,  sacristans,  and  vergers, 
and  the  like,  it  is  recorded, 

1  That  heedless  of  grammar,  they  all  cried, 
"That's  him!"' 

the  absurdity  reached  its  climax.  For  our 
own  part,  though  these  humours  are  not  of 
the  highest  or  deepest  order,  we  laugh  at 
them.  Life  has  its  follies ;  Bhakspeare  had 
his  clowns.  In  the  old  forgotten  coaching 
days,  there  was  wonderful  humour  at  the 
wayside  inns.  Sam  Weller  was  possible 
then:  a  railway  porter  has  no  time  to  be 
humorous.  Of  the  Ingoldsby  humour,  as 
practised  by  Barham  himself,  there  is  this 
to  be  said:  it  was  always  harmless,  and  it 
was  directed  against  absurdity  and  nonsense. 
Ingoldsby  has  had  disciples,  who  have  not 
disgraced  their  master,  yet  who  have  never 
(juite  equalled  him  in  certain  peculiar  points. 
There  is  Hood's  admirable  story  of  '  Miss 
Killmannsegg,'  wherein,  if  we  remember 
aright,  he  depicts  certain  folks 


4  Washing  their  hands  with  invisible 
In  imperceptible  water.' 

There  is  Praed's  *  Red  Fisherman :' — 

4  All  alone,  by  the  side  of  the  pool, 
A  tall  man  sat  on  a  three-legged  stool, 
Kicking  his  heels  on  the  dewy  sod, 
And  putting  in  order  his  reel  and  rod. 
Red  were  the  rags  his  shoulders  wore, 
And  a  high  red  can  on  his  head  he  bore ; 
His  arms  and  his  legs  were  long  and  bare, 
And  two  or  three  locks  of  long  red  hair 
Were  tossing  about  his  scraggy  neck, 
Like  a  tattered  flag  o'er  a  splitting  wreck. 
It  might  be  time,  or  it  might  be  trouble, 
Had  bent  that  stout  back  nearly  double ; 
Sunk  in  their  deep  and  hollow  sockets 
That  blazing  couple  of  Congreve  rockets, 
And  shrunk  and,  Rhri veiled  that  tawny  skin, 
Till  it  hardly  covered  the  bones  within. 


The  line  the  Abbot  saw  him  throw 
Had  been  fashioned  and  formed 
And  the  hands  that  worked  his  foreign  vest 
Long  ages  ago  had  gone  to  rest : 
You  would  have  sworn,  as  you  looked  on  them. 
He  had  fished  in  the  flood— with  Ham  and 
Shem.' 

Then,  again,  there  is  Browning's  'Pied 
Piper  of  Ilamelin,'  a  rare  old  story  rarely- 
versified  : — 

•Rats! 

They  fought  the  dogs,  and  killed  the  cats, 

And  bit  the  babies  in  the  cradles, 
And  eat  the  cheeses  out' of  the  vats, 

And  licked  the  soup  from  the  cook's 
own  ladles, 
Split  open  the  kegs  of  salted  sprats, 
Made  nests  inside  men's  Sunday  hats, 
And  even  spoiled  the  women's  chats, 
By  drowning  their  speaking 
With  shrieking  and  squeaking 
In  fifty  different  sharps  and  flats.' 

There  is  vast  difference  between  the 
three  writers ;  the  courtly  epigram  of  Praed, 
and  the  scholarly  variety  of  Browning,  differ 
widely  from  the  style  of  the  master  whom 
they  imitate.  But  it  is  a  high  testimony  to 
the  literary  value  of  what  we  may  call  the 
Ingoldsby  method,  that  men  so  original  and 
so  desperate  have  tried  their  hands  at  it  A 
glance  at  the  4  BentJey  Ballads '  shows  that 
the  same  thing  has  been  done  by  a  great 
number  of  very  different  men ;  Sheehan  and 
Creasy,  Maginn  and  Mahony,  Sain  Lover  the 
versatile,  whom  we  remember  delighting  us 
with  improvisations  at  Barnes-terrace  just 
above  the  Thames,  Tom  Ingoldsby's  son  who 
follows  his  father  with  filial  felicity,  have 
done  excellently  well  in  this  style  of  spirit 
and  humour. 

Iudccd,  to  succeed  in  it  to  a  certain 
degree,  demands  only  abundance  of  animal 
spirits  and  a  capacity  for  rhythm  and  rhyme. 
But  it  is  clear  that  Barham  had  more  than 
this.  What,  indeed,  makes  him  perfect  and 
absolute  master  of  his  cTaft,  is  his  power  of 
invariably  catching  the  whimsical  aspects, 
the  humorous  sides,  of  an  event  Hood  was 
too  fond  of  a  pun,  Praed  was  too  fine  a 
gentleman,  Browning  is  too  subtle  and  curi- 
ous, to  attain  the  precise  humour  of  In- 
goldsby. Wherever  we  open  the  4  Legends' 
we  find  the  frolicsome  fancy  of  their  author 
fresh  and  facile.  Take  the  description  of 
Winifred  and  David  Pryce,  in  4  Look  at  the 
Clock  I '  It  is  a  picture  easily  realized  in  the 
Principality : — 


Winifred  Pryce  was  tidy  and 
Her  gown  was  a 
green, 
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Her  buckles  were  bright  as  her  milking  cans, 
And  her  hat  was  a  beaver,  and  made  like  a 
man's; 

Her  little  rod  eyes  were  deep  set  in  their 

socket-holes, 
Her  gown-tail  was  turned  up,  and  tucked 
through  the  pocket  holes : 
A  face  like  a  ferret 
Betokened  her  spirit : 
T©  conclude,  Mrs.  Pryce  was  not  over  young, 
Had  Tory  short  legs,  and  a  very  long  tongue. 

Now  David  Pryce 
Had  one  darling  vice ; 
Remarkably  partial  to  anything  nice, 
Nought  that  was  good  to  him  came  amiss, 
Whether  to  cat,  or  to  drink,  or  to  kiss ! 
Especially  ale — 
If  it  was  not  too  stalo 
I  really  believe  he'd  have  emptied  a  pail ; 
Not  that  in  Wales 
They  talk  of  their  ales ; 
To  pronounce  the  word  they  make  use  of 

might  trouble  you, 
Being  spelt  with  a  0,  two  R's  and  a  W.' 

Now  in  this  there  is  absolutely  nothing  that 
will  bear  analysis ;  it  is  the  laughing  spirit 
of  the  man  that  carries  you  on,  amusing 
you  in  spite  of  yourself,  in  spite  of  your  de- 
cided feeling  that  really  there  is  nothing  to 
laugh  at.  But,  somehow,  what  with  the 
ready  jingle  of  the  rhyme,  and  the  perfect 
good  humour  of  the  ridicule,  amused  you 
are. 

Barham's  loudest  fun  was  generated  when 
lie  had  to  deal  with  obsolete  and  obsolescent 
superstitions.  He  loved  to  laugh  at  the 
vulgar  idea  of  the' Devil — the  fiend  with 
horns,  tail,  and  hoofs,  whom  Cuvier  ruth- 
lessly dismissed  as  *  a  graminivorous  animal.1 
Thus,  in  the  'Lay  of  Saint  Cuthbcrt,'  we 
find  him  describing  a  group  of  demons  at 
dinner : — 

4  Few  ate  more  hearty 
Than  Madame  Astarte, 
And  Hecate,  considered  the  belles  of  the  party. 

Between  them  was  seated  Leviathan,  eager 
To  do  the  polite,  and  take  wine  with  Belphe- 
gor: 

Here  was  Morblou  (a  French  devil)  supping 

soup-meagre, 
And  there,  munching  leeks,  Davy  Jones  of 

Tredegar— 

•  *«***• 

Here's  Lucifer  lying  blind  drunk  with  Scotch 


Old  Nick,  'tis  said, 
Was  sore  bested 
One  evening— and  could  not  toll  what  to  do. 

He  had  been  east  and  he  had  been  west, 
And  far  had  ho  journeyed  o'er  land  and  sea ; 
For  women  and  men 
Were  warier  thon, 
And  he  could  not  catch  one  where  he'd  now 
catch  three. 

He  had  been  north  and  he  had  been  south, 
From  Zambia's  shores  unto  fair  Peru, 
Ere  ho  tilled  the  sack 
Which  he  bore  on  his  back — 
Saints  were  so  many  and  sins  so  few. 

The  way  was  long,  and  the  day  was  hot ; 
His  wings  were  weary  ;  his  hoofs  were  sore  ; 
And  scarce  could  he  trail 
His  nerveless  tail 
As  it  furrowed  the  sand  on  tho  Red  Sea 
shore. 

The  day  had  boon  hot,  and  the  way  was  long ; 

Hoof -sore,  and  weary,  and  faint,  was  he ; 
He  lowered  his  sack, 
And  the  heat  of  hit  back. 

As  he  leaned  on  a  palm-tree,  blasted  the 


While  Beelzebub's  tying  huge  knots  in  his 
tail'— 

and  so  on  ad  libitum.  Again,  in  the  4  Lay 
of  Saint  Abelard,'  he  gives  us  4  Old  Nick ' 
defeated  by  a  saintly  personage.    It  was — 

*In  good  King  Dapobert's  palmy  days, 
When  saints  were  many  and  sins  were  few, 


Demons  and  saints  were  the  favourite  themes 
of  Tom  Ingoldsby's  laughter;  he  jeered  alike 
tho  Romish  miracle-monger  and  the  an- 
thropomorphic fiend.  A  volume  might  be 
written  on  the  way  in  which  the  popular  and 
vulgar  idea  of  the  devil  has  gradually  arisen. 
It  is  clear  from  4  Paradise  Lost,'  that  Milton 
favored  the  mediaeval  notion  that  the  Pagan 
divinities  were  really  fiends;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  hirsute  Pan  gave 
the  first  sitting  for  that  portrait  of  the  devil 
which  Coleridge  completed,  when  he  wrote 

4  His  coat  was  red,  and  his  breeches  were  blue. 
With  a  hole  behind  for  his  tail  to  come  through.' 

At  such  matters  we  can  smile  contemptu- 
ously ;  but  in  earlier  centurios,  when  the 
Pagan  superstition  had  still  some  vitality  left 
in  it,  it  was  a  serious  matter  to  the  Christian 
convert.  Pan  might  meet  him  at  the  corner  of 
a  lonely  woodland,  and  strike  him  with  a  panic 
dread.  Worse  than  all  he  might  be  allured 
by  the  terrible  enticements  of  Venus.  To 
this  day,  Friday  has  a  tradition  of  ill-luck, 
because  it  is  diet  veneris — vend  red  i.  That 
the  goddess  of  evil  pleasure  still  came  among 
men  as  a  female  fiend  was  a  firm  belief  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Hence  have  we  the  legend  of 
than  one  living  poet,  the  version  we  prefer 
the  Yenusberg,  chosen  as  a  theme  by  more 
being  unquestionably  Lord  Houghton's; 
hence  also  that  of  the  betrothal  ring  inad- 
vertently placed  by  a  bridegroom  on  the 
finger  of  a  statue  of  Venus,  which  finger,  on 
his  return,  he  finds  bent,  and  the  ring  irrc- 
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movable.  This  latter  story  is  told  with  pro- 
saic prolixity  in  the  final  volume  of  Mr. 
Morris's  « Earthly  Paradise.'  It  most  be  re- 
membered that  the  change  from  Paganism  to 
Christianity  was  often  effected  in  curious 
ways;  that  the  worship  of  Apollo,  the  sun- 
god,  was,  by  a  play  npon  words,  diverted  to 
Elias  the  prophet;  that  temples  of  Venus 
were,  as  a  rule,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 
Probably  that  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to 
which  Romanists  cling  so  fondly  originated 
in  a  weak  desire  to  satisfy  proselytes  by  giv- 
ing them  one  goddess  in  exchange  for  anoth- 
er. Any  way,  the  belief  in  Venus  endured 
so  long  that*  in  1614,  in  the  good  city  of 
Frankfort,  a  learned  lawyer  named  Komman, 
published  a  work  called  'Mous  Veneris,' 
which  dealt  with  the  legends  about  her  as  if 
\  they  were  based  on  fact  Of  such  legends 
let  us  name  one  only,  an  English  story,  told 
by  William  of  Newbury.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  a  peasant  passed  at  midnight,  near 
a  hill,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Burlington. 
To  his  amazement,  he  heard  sounds  of  revelry 
therefrom,  and  saw  a  door  open  in  the  hill- 
side, and,  entering,  beheld  a  vast  chamber, 
where  men  and  women  held  high  festival.  A 
cup  was  handed  him,  full  of  some  liquid, 
which  doubtless  would  have  the  effect  of 
Circe's  magic  wine:  with  singular  presence 
of  mind,  our  peasant  threw  away  the  wine, 
and  ran  off  with  the  cup.  All  the  rabble 
rout  of  Venus  pursued  him,  but  the  swift- 
footed  ploughman  brought  his  prize  safely  to 
Burlington.  Somebody  (probably  the  may- 
or, who  should  have  been  knighted  for  it)  sent 
the  cup  to  the  King,  and  the  King  made  it  a 
present  to  the  Queen  of  King  David  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  King  William  of  Scotland  returned 
it  to  Henry  H.  of  England.  Whether  it  is 
still  among  the  royal  plate  is  a  point  to  be 
determined  by  *  Notes  and  Queries.' 

The  growth  of  letters  and  of  science 
changes  all  this ;  just  as  Venus  vanished  a  few 
centuries  ago,  Old  Bogy  also— the  foe  of  our 
infancy— has  vanished  from  modern  nurseries, 
nor  do  very  many  children  of  elder  growth 
believe  in  an  archdemon  of  the  graminivorous 
type.  Hence  the  fun  of  'Ingoldsby'  that 
ridiculed  superstition  of  this  sort  is  likely  to 
lose  its  interest  in  time.  We  fear,  however, 
that  his  laughing  caricature  of  Romish  ab- 
surdities—as in  'The  Jackdaw  of  Rheirns' 
— will  scarcely  lose  its  point  at  present.  The 
Pope  may  be  reduced  to '  the  Vatican,  and  a 
garden,'  but  the  Papal  superstition  still  clings 
closely  to  multitudes  of  men,  especially  of 
the  Celtic  race.  That  race,  as  M.  John  Le- 
moinne  has  just  said  of  his  French  kindred, 
is  feminine,  and  seems  unable  to  accept  a 
manly  religion. 

The  •  Ingoldsby  Legends'  are  peculiarly  I 


adapted  to  the  palate  of  youth.    They  make 
fun  out  of  trifles  and  vulgarities.    One  can 
hardly  understand  a  man  of  high  culture  car- 
ing much  about  them  after  forty.    Then  the 
humour  of  Shakspeare's  clowns,  of  Cervantes, 
and  Sterne,  and  Elia,  becomes  more  enjoy- 
able than  the  'Ingoldsby  Legends'  or  the 
•  Pickwick  Papers.    Then  you  prefer  Auto- 
lycus  to  Sam  Weller.    The  strong  point  "of 
Ingoldsby  ishis  gay  high-spirited  boyishness ; 
but  this  quality  is  only  attractive  under  cer- 
tain conditions.    It  may,  perhaps,  be  rough- 
ly stated  that  a  man  will  care  to  read  In- 
goldsby so  long  as  he  cares  to  play  cricket. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  eager  buoyancy  and  rather 
perspiring  fun  of  the  cricket-field  which  one 
finds  in  the  rollicking  strophes  of  the  '  Le- 
gends.'   When  their  writer  knocks  over  a 
saint  or  a  demon  as  if  lie  were  a  wicket,  yon 
almost  expect  to  hear  the  shout  of,  '  How's 
that,  umpire  ?'    Indeed,  the  book  is  a  loud 
book,  scarcely  to  be  tolerated,  one  might 
think,  in  a  quiet  library.    Yet  was  its  author 
a  quiet  haunter  of  libraries,  and  we  find  in 
one  of  his  letters  how  he  received  in  one  a 
royal  visitor: — 

'  What  think  you  of  a  visit  from,  and  con- 
fabulation with,  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians.  On 
Saturday,  I  was  in  the  library  at  St  Paul's,  my 
custom  always  in  an  afternoon,  with  a  book- 
binder's 'prentice  and  a  printer's  devil,  looking 
out  fifty  dilapidated  folios  for  rebindinz.  I  bad 
on  a  coat  which,  from  a  foolish  prejudice  in  tho 
multitude  against  patched  elbows,  I  wear  no- 
where else,  my  hands  and  face  encrusted  with 
the  dust  of  years,  and  wanting  only  the  shovel 
— I  had  the  brush — to  sit  for  the  portrait  of  a 
respectable  master  chimney  sweeper,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  in  walked  the  Cap  of  Main- 
tenance, bearing  the  sword  of,  and  followed  by, 
the  Lord  Mayor  in  full  fig,  with  tho  prettiest 
and  liveliest  little  Frenchwoman  leaning  on  his 
arm.  Nobody  could  get  at  the  lions  but  my- 
self. I  was  fairly  in  for  it,  and  was  thus  pre- 
sented in  the  most  rtckerehi,  if  not  the  most 
expensive,  court-dress  that  I  will  venture  to 
say  the  eyes  of  royalty  were  ever  greeted 
withal.  Heurciuemtnt  pour  mot,  she  spoke 
excellent  English,  however,  and  rattled  on  with 
a  succession  of  questions  which  I  answered  as 
best  I  might.  They  were  sensible,  however, 
showed  some  acquaintance  with  literature,  and 
a  very  good  knowledge  of  dates.1 

Her  lively  Majesty  might  have  been  felici- 
tated on  finding  Tom  Ingoldsby  as  a  guide 
to  the  library  of  the  great  cathedral.  But  to 
return  to  the  '  Legends.'  Besides  their  ex- 
treme boyishness,  their  redundancy  of  pul- 
sation, there  is  a  deficiency  in  them  which 
must  prevent  their  becoming  classic.  They 
are  devoid  of  poetry.  Master  of  the  gro- 
tesque as  he  was,  Barham  had  no  mastery  of 
the  picturesque.  Keen  to  see  and  seise  the 
I  humorous  aspects  of  aflairs,  he  had  none  of 
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that  deeper  humour  which  creates  character. 
A  real  poet  who  had  written  sonic  fifty  or 
more  eccentric  legends,  could  not  have  helped 
inventing  or  describing  certain  individual 
characters  in  the  course  of  his  work.  He 
must  have  done  it  unconsciously,  must  have 
done  it  if  even  he  had  tried  to  avoid  it. 
There  are  two  tests  on  the  very  surface  of 
the  true  poet    If  he  describes  a  scene,  you 
see  it ;  if  he  describes  a  man,  yon  know  him. 
Barbara's  grotesque  descriptions  are  often  re- 
markable ;  indeed,  his  legends  somewhat  re- 
mind us  of  the  hideous  gurgoyles  of  old 
churches,  wherein  tradition  sayeth  the  old 
ecclesiastic  architects  depicted  their  enemies, 
making  of  them  waterspouts,  that  during 
rain  they  might  seem  to  vomit    The  men 
who  carved  those  gurgoyles  could  not  have 
sculptured  an  Apollo ;  and  of  Barhara  it  may 
be  said  that  though  he  wrote  laughable 
stories  with  supreme  felicity,  he  never  pro- 
duced a  line  of  poetry.    He  appears,  indeed, 
to  have  regarded  only  the  surface  of  life. 
There  is  nothing  in  his  published  works  to 
show  that  ho  had  an  original  idea,  or  that 
he  cared  about  ideas.    Of  course,  having 
given  us  the  4  Ingoldsby  Legends  * — a  piece 
of  work  absolutely  unique,  and  quite  un- 
likely to  meet  with  a  readable  rival — ho  will 
be  forgiven  if  he  had  a  contempt  for  ideas ; 
but  one  feels  some  desire  to  know  whether 
such  fertility  of  fun  was  not  the  upper  stra- 
tum of  something  stronger  and  fiuor.  Tom 
Hood's  fun,  for  example,  grows  out  of  his 
profound  melancholy,  as  under  Etna's  laugh- 
ing vines  the  volcanic  fire  is  sleeping.  Shak- 
spearc's  fun  grows  out  of  his  masterful  know- 
ledge of  tho  world,  of  men,  of  women.  In 
a  play  of  his  you  seem  in  some  city  of  chiv- 
alry and  romance,  where  the  great  knight 
posse*  to  deeds  of  high  emprise,  and  the 
lovely  lady  smiles'  on  him  from  her  balcony, 
and  the  troubadour  sings  of  4  the  Lord  of  Oc 
and  No ; '  and  all  the  while  you  hear  the 
chaffer  of  the  marketplace,  the  chatter  of 
street  gogsipa,  the  insignificant  laughter  of 
loitering  lout*.    Fun  that  has  no  root  in 
something  deeper  seems  morbid  and  hysteri- 
cal ;  and  wo  cannot  help  believing  that  there 
was  mora  in  Barhara  than  his  writings  re- 
veal, than  his  most  intimate  friends  knew, 
than  perhaps  he  kucw  or  even  guessed  him- 
self. 

Dr.  Maginn,  a  man  like  yet  uulike  Tom 
Ingoldsby,  wrote  these  four  lines — part  of  a 
poem  which  we  have  no  means  of  obtain- 
ing : — 

'  For  those  who  read  aright  arc  well  aware 
That  FalstafT,  revelling  his  rough  mates 
between, 

Oft  in  his  heart  felt  loss  the  load  of  care. 
Than  Jaques,  sighing  in  the  forest  green.' 


Maginn  had,  if  we  may  judge  from  appear- 
ances, higher  poetic  instincts  than  Barhara ;  • 
Ivis  *  Homeric  Ballads '  are  a  very  remarkable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  Homeric 
translation ;  but  he  unwisely  expended  him- 
self upon  periodical  writing,  and  has  left 
nothing  behind  him  worthy  of  his  powers. 
It  is,  we  think,  a  subject  for  congratulation, 
that  tho  cheap  magazines  of  the  day  are  so 
anxious  to  please  tho  populace,  that  a  first- 
rate  writer  has  absolutely  no  chance  with 
them,  and  is  obliged  to  do  work  worthier  of 
him.  The  shilling  magazine  has  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  railway  reader,  who  wants  to  be 
amused  during  the  hour  in  which  Great 
Western  or  Great  Northern  accepts  him  as 
a  parcel  to  be  delivered  at  a  friend's  house 
by  dinner-time.  How  this  is  done  we  need 
not  say,  as  anybody  who  likes  to  expend  a 
shilling  can  judge  for  himself ;  but  it  is  go 
done  as  to  render  it  absurd  for  meu  of.  the 
calibre  of  Barham  and  Maginn  to  write  for 
the  majority  of  these  magazines.  This  we 
take  to  be  an  advantage.  Such  men  arc  ob- 
liged  to  work  harder — and  better. 

Another  instance  of  a  man  with  some- 
thing nobler  in  him  and  better  than  he  ever 
gave  the  world,  or  even  his  friends,  is  Theo- 
dore Hook.  Until  his  private  diary  came 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  knew  him  best 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  depths  of 
passionate  remorse  for  a  wasted  life  which 
lay  beneath  the  too  brilliant  surface  of  his 
character.  4  In  every  page,'  wrote  Lock- 
hart, 

'Wc  trace  the  disastrous  influence  of  both 
the  grand  original  errors  perpetually  crossing 
and  blackening  tho  picture  of  superficial  gaiety 
— indications,  not  to  be  mistaken,  of  a  con- 
[  science  ill  at  ease ;  of  painful  recollections  and 
dark  anticipations  riling  irrcprossibly,  not  to 
bo  commanded  down ;  of  good,  gentle,  gener- 
ous feelings,  converted  by  stings  and  Uartings 
of  remorse  into  agonies  of  torture  If  wc  were 
to  choose  a  motto  for  this  long  line  of  volumes?, 
it  would  be  a  maxim  so  familiar  to  himself, 
that  it  is  repeated  over  and  over  in  his  talcs  of 
fiction — hardly  omitted  in  any  one  of  them — 
44  Wrong  never  comes  right"  * 

Theodore  Hook  laboured  under  the  double 
disadvantage  of  an  irremovable  load  of  debt 
and  of  an  illicit  connection  which  effectually 

Ereveuted  his  marrying  a  woman  who  might 
ave  directed  his  marvellous  powers  into 
their  true  channel.  The  consequence  was 
that  he  lived  a  false  factitious  life ;  worked 
terribly  hard  to  produce  income  necessary 
for  him  to  meet  wealthy  peers  on  apparently 
equal  terms ;  was  always  pestered  by  money- 
lenders; yet  all  the  while  his  daring  spirit 
maintained  an  external  gaiety  unquenchable. 
At  the  very  time  when  his  spirit  scorned 
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highest,  when  his  wit  was  memorably  bril- 
•  liant,  when  at  club  or  country  house  he  was 
amazing  every  one  by  his  victorious  vivacity, 
there  occur  in  his  diary  entries  that  show  a 
broken  spirit,,  a  wounded  heart,  an  infinite 
regret  for  the  past  and  despair  of  the  future. 
Such  was  the  inner  condition  of  a  man 
whose  conversation  had  such  unique  sparkle, 
that  men  dined  at  the  Athenaeum  for  the 
chance  of  being  allowed  to  draw  their  chairs 
to  his  little  table  in  a  favourite  corner  (Tem- 
perance Corner)  after  dinner — so  that  the 
diners  at  that  club  fell  off  more  than  300  a 
year  after  his  disappearance  from  his  wonted 
seat. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  early  career  of 
men  of  letters  is  often  turned  awry  by  the 
well-meant  interference  of  their  relations. 
A  boy  of  genius,  who  happens  to  appear  in 
the  midst  of  a  steady,  stolid,  respectable  fami- 
ly, is  usually  regarded  as  a  *  black  sheep.' 
They  try  to  make  him  work  in  some  regular 
groove,  and,  of  course,  he  fails.  If  they  are 
very  determined,  he  qnarrels  with  them, 
and  then,  too  often,  he  runs  headlong  into 
debt,  or  love,  or  both,  and  burdens  himself 
in  such  a  way  that  he  has  to  toil  for  free- 
dom through  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and 
possibly  never  emancipates  himself.  Of 
course,  it  is  always  hard  to  say  whether  the 
young  gentleman  is  right  who  fancies  him- 
self a  genius.  Dr.  Holmes,  in  his  latest 
novel,  has  a  capital  sketch  of  a  young  poet- 
aster who  'eventuates'  behind  the  counter 
of  a  store.  Such  youths  require  Darwinian 
compression  ;  but  there  aro  just  a  few  of 
higher  mould,  with  the  irrepressible  vocation 
for  pen  and  ink  which  nothing  can  cure, 
who  would  do  better  if  some  way  could  be 
devised  to  give  them  a  chance  in  literature. 
Perhaps  when  the  school  boards  have  leisure 
to  consider  the  subject,  they  will  try  to  dis- 
cover a  way  of  developing  those  latent 
powers,  mathematical  as  well  as  poetical, 
which  often  exist  in  re«rions  wholly  unex- 
pected.  Inspectors  of  schools  might  be 
directed,  after  they  have  registe/ed  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  clever  boys,  to  investigate  the 
habits  of  the  stupid  ones.  A  great  poet  or 
mathematician  is  almost  certain  to  seem 
stupid  in  his  boyhood. 

It  may  appear  that  we  have  tried  the  4  In- 
goldsby  Legends'  by  too  high  a  test;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  a  vory  unpretentious  production. 
It*  originator  was  wholly  modest,  and  did 
not  dream  of  placing  himself  in  the  fore- 
most scats  of  the  literary  amphitheatre.  He 
knew  the  true  value  of  his  invention.  It  is 
designed  for  those  who  would  rather  laugh 
than  think.  It  may  amuse  children  at  any 
rate,  and  there  are  certain  fortunate  folk 
who,  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  can  be  chil- 


dren now  and  then — can  listen  to  merry 
rhyming,  can  believe  for  the  moment  that  in 
Fairyland  there  arc  mock  turtles  and  March 
hares,  that  the  dogs  there  have  no  ears  be- 
cause the  dog's  ears  have  been  used  up  on 
the  little  boys'  Latin  grammars,  and  the 
sheep  no  eyes  because  the  little  girls  have 
used  np  all  their  sheep's  eyes  in  looking  at 
their  sweethearts;  can  imagine  that  in 
Ghostland  one  may  dine  comfortably  with 
one's  doppelganger.  There  are  times — 
4  weird  winter  nights,'  as  Shelley  calls  them, 
warmed  with  merriment,  and  joyous  summer 
days  in  which  the  nightingale  seems  ebrious 
with  ozone — when  there  w  a  necessity  for 
nonsense  of  one  sort  or  another.  It  is  this 
nocessity  which  Ingoldsby  and  his  followers 
supply.  Possibly  some  good  is  effected  by 
the  fact  that  the  occupant*  of  lofty  positions 
have  deigned  to  play  with  these  toys ;  that 
the  occupants  of  deaneries  and  cauonries 
(ecclesiastic  port-wineries,  if  we  may  venture 
to  coin  a  phrase)  have  found  in  such  matters 
Attic  salt  for  their  filberts. 

Apropos  of  Ghostland,  just  named,  Bar- 
ham  was  a  great  lover  of  spectral  stories, 
and  the  reader  who  cares  about  such  will 
find  iu  his  memoir  some  of  the  best  we  have 
ever  seen.  As  to  anecdotes,  the  book  is 
brimming  over  with  them.  Of  course,  one 
meets  with  one  or  two  that  have  been  met 
before ;  but  an  old  story,  like  an  old  friend 
or  an  old  coat,  is  sometimes  more  enjoyable 
than  a  new  one.  Barham  was  at  Paul's 
School  with  some  men  as  well  known  as 
himself,  among  them  being  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  Nestor  of  lawyers,  and  Richard 
Bentley,  Nestor  of  publishers.  Another  of 
his  comrades  was  Charles  Diggle,  afterwards 
Governor  of  Sandhurst  College.  Of  him 
and  Barham  we  find  a  good  story : — 

4  The  two  boys  having  in  the  course  of  one 
of  their  walks  discovered  a  Quaker's  meeting- 
house, forthwith  procured  a  penny  tart  of  a 
neighbouring  pastry-cook  ;  furnished  with 
this,  Diggle  marched  boldly  into  the  building, 
and  holding  up  the  delicacy  in  the  midst  of  the 
grave  assembly  said,  with  perfect  solemnity, 

1 44  Whoever  speaks  first  shall  have  this  pie." 

4  44  Friend,  go  thy  way,"  commenced  a  drab- 
coloured  gentleman,  rising;  41  go  thy  way, 
and  " 

4  44  The  pie's  yours,  sir !"  exclaimed  Master 
Dingle,  politely ;  and  placing  it  beforo  the 
astounded  speaker,  hastily  made  his  escape.' 

It  was  very  improper,  certainly;  and  we 
cannot  help  hoping  that  the  llcad  Master  of 
Dean  Colet's  famous  school  heard  of  the 
impertinence,  and  administered  to  the 
4  nether-urchin '  of  the  future  military  peda- 
gogue the  sharp  flogging  which  he  undoubt- 
edly deserved.    But  one  cannot  help  laugh- 
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in«j  at  these  schoolboy  absurdities ;  and  the 
naughtiest  boys,  if  looked  after  by  a  school- 
master liko  Tom  Hood's, 

*  Who  nerer  spoilt  the  child  and  spared  the  rod, 
But  spoilt  the  rod  and  never  spared  the  child,' 

often  turn  out  the  ablest  wen.  There  is  in- 
cipient power  in  these  wayward  vivacities  of 
youth. 

Musical  amateurs  of  the  present  day  of 
the  strenuous  class  that  elicited  Charles 
Lamb's  verses  beginning — 

'  Some  cry  up  Haydn,  some  Mozart, 
Just  as  the  whim  bites ;  for  my  part 
I  do  not  care  a  farthing  candle 
For  zither  of  them,  or  for  Handel ' 

will  doubtless  deem  Lord  North  an  utter 
barbarian.  George  III.  scolded  him  for 
never  going  to  tho  concerts  of  ancient  music. 
4  Your  brother,  the  Bishop,'  said  the  King, 
4  never  misses  them,  my  Lord.'  4  Sir,'  an- 
swered the  Premier, 4  if  I  were  as  deaf  as  my 
brother,  the  Bishop,  I  would  never  miss 
them  either  I ' 

Of  Lord  Tburlow  we  believe  it  was  that 
Theodore  Hook  declared  that  nobody  could 
be  as  wise  as  Thurlow  looked.  Whether  he 
had  much  wisdom  is  a  moot  point;  but 
strength  of  will  lie  possessed  in  an  enviable 
degree,  as  the  following  anecdote  shows : — 

'Lord  Thurlow  had  applied  to  George  the 
Third  on  behalf  of  his  brother  for  the  Bishop- 
ric of  Durham,  and  having  somewhat  unex- 
pectedly met  with  a  refusal,  he  bowed,  and 
was  about  to  retire  without  pressing  his  suit, 
when  tho  monarch,  wishing  to  soften  his  de- 
cision as  far  as  possible,  added,  "Anything 
else  I  shall  bo  happy  to  bestow  upon  your  re- 
lative, but  this,  unfortunately,  is  a  dignity 
never  held  but  by  a  man  of  high  rank  and 
family." 

"'Then,  Sire,"  returnod  Lord  Thurlow, 
drawing  himself  up,  44 1  must  persist  in  my  re- 
quest—I  ask  it  for  the  brothor  of  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England!" 

4  Tho  Chancellor  was  firm,  and  the  King  was 
compelled  to  yield' 

This  we  take  to  have  been  highly  credit- 
able to  Thurlow  :  it  was  a  courageous  asser- 
tion that  the  aristocracv  of  senilis  is  at 
least  equal  to  the  aristocracy  of  birth.  Here 
is  an  amusing  story  of  clerical  ignorance 
from  Rarhaiifs  diary  : — 

4  Deceml>cr  8. — Dined  for  the  first  time  with 
Dr.  8umner,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who  told  me, 

as  a  fact,  that  Dr.  R  ,  a  fellow  of  Eton, 

had  some  time  since  ordered  one  of  his  ponds 
to  be  cleared  out  A  great  number  of  carp, 
tench,  eels,  Ac,  were  taken  in  the  course  of  the 
operation.  The  doctor  was  at  dinner  with  some 
friends,  who  had  been  viewing  the  work,  when 
a  servant  came  in,  to  inform  him  that  in  drain 


ing  off  the  water  tho  men  had  found  a  chaly- 
beate. 44  Have  they  indeed  ?"  cried  he,  with 
much  interest ;  44 1  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 
Tell  them  to  put  it  along  with  the  other  fish 
for  the  present" ' 

In  those  days  Eton  was  not  famous  for  its 
erudition,  and  a  fellow  of  that  famous  cor- 
poration was  likely  to  be  a  better  judgo  of 
the  4  other  fish  '  than  of  the  chalybeate.  Dr. 

R  would  probably  have  known  exactly 

the  right  way  to  dress  a  red  mullet  from  the 
Avon  or  a  Coniston  char. 

Here  is  a  good  story  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Hume,  an  intimate  friend  of  Barham's: — 

4  They  had  walked  together  to  tho  office  of 
one  of  the  morning  newspapors,  and  there  the 
doctor  silently  placed  upon  the  counter  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  some  friend,  to- 
gether with  five  shillings,  the  usual  charge  for 
the  insertion  of  such  advertisements.  The 
clerk  glanced  at  the  paper,  tossed  it  on  one 
side,  and  said  gruffly,  44  Seven  and  six  I  " 

4  41 1  have  frequently,  44  replied  Hume,  44 had 
occasion  to  publish  these  simple  notices,  and  I 
have  never  before  been  charged  more  than  five 
shillings." 

4  44  Simple  !"  repeated  the  clerk,  without 
looking  up ;  44  He's  universally  beloved,  and 
deeply  regretted  !    Seven  and  six." 

4  Hume  produced  the  additional  half  crown, 
and  laid  it  deliberately  by  the  others,  obser- 
ving, aa  he  did  so,  with  the  same  solemnity  of 
tone  he  had  used  throughout,  44  Congratulate 
yourself,  sir,  that  this  is  an  expense  which 
your  executors  will  never  be  put  to."  ' 

We  hope  th  it  unh  e'ey  clerk  could  under- 
stand the  rebuke  that  "he  received ;  but  to 
us  it  appears  that  sarcasm  is  generally  thrown 
away  on  such  people.   They  are  pachyderms. 

The  book  contains  some  capital  stories  of 
poor  Theodore  Hook,  that  marvellously 
wasted  intellect  His  great  power  lay  in 
impromptu,  of  prbso  or  verse,  spoken  or 
written.  No  man  has  ever  eqnalled  him  at 
a  paragraph  or  a  squib,  except  as  to  the  lat- 
ter, Garnck  and  Coleridcrc.  Nobodv  was 
ever  so  exquisite  a  conversational  wit  And 
certainly  no  one  has  ever  possessed  his  power 
of  improvisation  in  English.  He  threw  off 
stanza  and  strophe  as  fast  as  a  knutegrinder's 
wheel  throws  sparks.  He  scintillated  always. 
Coleridge,  after  an  evening  in  his  company, 
declared  he  was  as  great  a  genius  as  Dante, 
nis  felicity  was  invariable.  When  he  was 
improvising  at  the  piano,  after  luncheon,  at 
his  Fulham  villa,  enter  the  ancilla,  to  say  Mr. 
Winter,  the  tax  collector,  has  called.  Ejacu- 
lates Hook : — 

4  Here  comes  Mr.Wintcr,  collector  of  taxes  ; 
I  advise  you  to  give  him  whatever  he  axes ! 
He  isn't  the  man  to  stand  nonsense  or  flummery. 
For  though  his  name's  Winter,  his  actions  aro 
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But  how  could  Hook  stand  the  tremen- 
dous dissipation  to  which  he  foolishly  con- 
descended ?  Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  way 
of  living : — 

4  After  a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  Stephen  Price, 
of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  all  the  guests,  with  the 
exception  of  Cannon  and  Theodore  Hook, 
having  long  since  retired,  the  host,  who  was 
suffering  from  an  incipient  attack  of  gout,  was 
compelled  to  allude  pretty  plainly  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour.  No  notice,  however,  was 
taken  of  the  hint ;  and,  unable  to  endure  any 
lunger  the  pain  of  sitting  up,  Mr.  Price  made 
some  excuse,  and  slipped  quietly  off  to  bed. 
On  the  following  morning  ho  inquired  of  his 
servant — "  Pray  at  what  time  did  those  gentle- 
men go  last  night  r"  "  Go,  air !"  replied,  John  ; 
"  they  are  not  gone,  sir ;  they  have  just  rung 
for  coffee!"' 


To  revert  from  anecdotes  of  this  class  to 
the  special  theme  of  onr  article.  Poetry  is 
one  thing,  and  verse-writing  is  another,  and 
there  may  be  very  good  verse-writers  who 
would  not  condescend  to  be  poetasters.  In 
the  present  day  there  arc  a  multitude  of 
foolish  persons  who  have  discovered  that 
breeze  rhymes  with  tret*,  and  that  there  are  as 
many  syllables  as  they  have  fingers  in  a  line 
of  blank  verse.  So  they  flood  the  shilling 
magazines  with  their  silliness,  and  some  of 
them  raise  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  pub- 
lication of  a  volume  of  their  trash.  Within 
a  few  days  from  this  time  of  writing  we 
have  had  occasion  to  look  through  about  a 
score  volumes  of  this  class,  and  only  one 
contained  anything  that  could  be  called 
poetry — and  that  one  came  from.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Now,  why  cannot  people  with  a  fa- 
culty for  verse  write  it  sensibly,  without 
trying  to  be  poets  ?  Why  can  they  not 
give  us  something  manly,  something  humo- 
rous f  Lockhart  and  Maginn  wrote  fine 
verse,  but  would  have  smiled  at  the  notion 
of  being  called  poets.  Barbara  never  wrote 
a  line  of  poetry,  in  the  severe  sense — but 
what  immense  amusement  has  the  world 
received  from  the  rhymed  stories  of  Ingolde- 
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Imperialism  has  fallen ;  and  with  it  France 
has  for  the  present  disappeared  from  among 
the  great  Powers.  With  Mctz  in  foreign 
liands,  she  is  much  in  the  same  position  as 
that  of  Paris  when  the  Prussians  had  turned 
upon  her  the  guns  of  Mont  Valerien.  Her 
eastern  frontier  is  wholly  exposed  ;  she  must 
feel  as  Lombardy  did  while  Austria  held  the 
Quadrilateral. 

As  far  as  material  influence  is  concerned, 
France  is  become  a  second-rate  state.  She 
must  confine  her  aim  to  doing  what  she  has 
so  often  done  before — influencing  the  world 
of  ideas.  She  did  this  in  the  Middle  Ages 
in  a  way  which  we  seldom  sufficiently  appre- 
ciate ;  she  did  it  in  a  lees  degree  during  the 
post-Reformation  period,  for  then  her  own 
religious  wars  and  the  preponderance  of 
Germany  had  thrown  her  somewhat  into  the 
shade ;  she  did  it  most  of  all  when  the  En- 
cyclopidisies  began  to  claim  for  her  a  defi- 
nite positiou  as  the  world's  teacher.  This 
position  she  had  not  formally  claimed  before. 
Under  the  old  regime  she  had  been  slowly 
getting  welded  together;  feudalism,  car- 
ried out  more  'logically'  in  France  thau 
elsewhere,  had  kept  her  provinces  almost  as 
distinct  as  so  many  little  German  kingdoms. 
Louis  XL's  policy,  indeed,  did  for  the  French 
noblesse  much  what  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
did  for  ours ;  and  Louis  XIV.,  by  giving 
the  higher  classes  a  taste  for  Court  life,  drew 
them  together  and  trained  them  to  a  com- 
munity of  habits  and  aims ;  but  the  mass  of 
provincials  were  scarcely  affected  by  this 
centralization  of  a  single  class.  Louis  XIV., 
however,  did  one  thing  more  :  he  secured  to 
Paris  that  fatal  predominance  which  has 
ever  since  made  her  the  arbi  tress  of  the 
national  destinies.     While  saying  'Petal 
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rVai  mot,'  he  so  arranged  that  very  soon 
the  Parisians  conld  say,  Paris  c%eet  la  Franc*. 
Tho  great  writers,  too,  lent  their  influence 
to  glorify  the  capital :  the  town-loving  spirit 
was  strong  in  them  all.  Paris  got  more  and 
more  supreme,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
efforts  of  Government  were  divided  between 
crushing  out  provincial  independence  and 
meeting  the  ruinous  expenditure  of  a  Court 
always  luxurious  and  very  often  warlike. 
Hence  a  tendency  in  the  old  regime  to  a 
more  and  more  strictly  personal  government. 
Feudal  liberties  were  crushed ;  feudal  tyranny 
was  aggravated.  The  provincial  parliaments, 
and  that  of  Paris  into  the  bargain,  gradually 
lost  even  the  semblance  of  power;  and  the 
old  system  degenerated  into  despotism. 

The  Revolution,  while  superficially  break- 
ing up  this  system,  left  untouched  those 
parts  of  it  which  some  say  arc  grounded  on 
.  the  peculiarities  of  French  character.  It  in- 
tensified centralization,  and  it  practised 
most  oppressively  that  interference  with  the 
rights  of  the  individual  which  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  personal  government  The  very 
men  who  so  loudly  proclaimed  the  princi- 
ples of  '89  were  found  most  ready  to  act  on 
rules  which  led  them  straight  to  the  lawloss 
tyranny  of  the  Terror.  Their  'ideas*  were 
grand,  but  personal  freedom  was  far  too 
trifling  a  thing  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
their  way  for  a  moment  In  one  point  the 
Revolution  diverged  from  tho  old  regime ; 
it  became  intensely  and  deliberately  propa- 
gandist— bent  »•*.»  on  carrying  forward, 
w  ith  the  strength  of  tho  whole  nation,  the 
mission  which  the  thinkers  of  Voltaire's  day 
had  aligned  to  themselves.  We  often  find 
that  the  man  who  believes  in  nothing  in 
particular  is  the  most  violent  in  opposing 
the  beliefs  of  others.  So  it  was  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Revolution :  they  were  mod 
to  spread  their  doctrines  over  Europe ;  and 
their  doctrines  being  those  of  Paris,  Paris 
became  (in  Frenchmen's  eyes)  the  recog- 
nized head,  not  of  France  only,  but  of  the 
civilized  world. 

Imperialism  was  at  first  a  reaction  from 
despotic  anarchy ;  the  dread  of  another  Ter- 
ror made  the  French  welcome  with  delight  a 
man  who  seemed  strong  enough  to  bo  *  the 
saviour  of  society.'  So  it  was  again  in  1849, 
when  the  Socialist  struggle  in  which  18,000 
Parisians  perished  so  alarmed  the  successful 
'bourgeois,'  that  to  prevent  its  repetition 
they  condoned  the  coup  cTitat.  Ideas,  it 
was  said  in  1 79a,  were  ruining  France ;  the 
men  of  ideas  had  been  beaten  in  the  field  ; 
Imperialism  therefore  meant  military  glory 
u  the  basis  of  French  prosperity.  French- 
men wore  content  to  believe  that  (as  M. 
Louis  Blanc  said  tho  other  day  at  Bordeaux) 


'  ?'OI7  liberty  are  incompatible,'  and 
deliberately  to  choose  the  former. 

Of  course  the  Imperialism  of  1852  differs 
somewhat  from  that  of  1 804,  but  it  is  the 
same  in  its  intense  selfishness,  and  its  tho- 
rough insincerity.  Under  the  second  Empire, 
there  have  been  commercial  treaties  and 
alliances,  and  the  working  class  has  found 
good  wages,  so  long  as  it  has  been  content 
with  political  nothingness ;  but  the  two  will 
be  seen  to  be  the  same  in  principle.  Each 
has  the  radical  evil  of  depending  on  success 
in  war,  or  peace,  or  both,  for  its  stability ; 
and  this  necessary  instability  makes  them 
more  hopeless  as  systems  than  tho  old 
regime,  with  all  its  corruptness,  or  even  than 
the  wild  theories  of  the  Republic* 

But  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  mani- 
fest causes  which  made  a  hereditary  mon- 
archy stable  so  long  as  it  is  not  wholly  intol- 
erable. The  same  causes  make  the  best  of 
'  tyrannies'  fin  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word) 
unstable.  Men  as  4  logical  '  as  Frenchmen 
are  sure  to  feel  that  if  such  a  government  is 
not  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  its  creation,  it 
had  better  cease  to  exist ;  and  feeling  with 
Frenchmen  generally  means  action. 

The  first  Napoleon  had  immense  success  on 
his  side ;  he  *  saved  France,'  in  his  own 
fashion,  and  so  long  as  he  was  successful, 
very  few  Frenchmen  cared  to  inquire  into 
the  soundness  of  the  method  employed.  The 
third  Napoleon  had  in  his  favour  the  remem- 
brance of  his  uncle's  success,  and  the  fact 
that  the  rigne  du  bavardage  had  failed  as 
completely  in  1849  as  it  had  done  in  the  days 
of  the  Directory.  Both  were  helped,  too,  by 
the  systematic  lying  of  their  newspapers, 
which,  amid  the  enforced  silence  of  all  who 
would  not  speak  as  they  did,  could  say  what 
they  pleased  without  fear  of  contradiction. 
Both,  too,  were  able  administrators:  Louis 
points  out  in  4  his  own  Account  of  the  Fight 
at  Dame  Euro  pa's  School ' — a  bitter  satire  on 
the  selfish  insincerity  of  Imperialism — how 
hard  he  worked  for  years,  and  how  by 
repressing  them  with  one  hand  and  giving 
them  employment  with  the  other,  he  con- 
trolled the  terrible  Paris  canaille.  This  is, 
in  fact  bis  solitary  claim  for  forgiveness. 
But  both  fell  when  tho  moment  of  pressure 


*  The  ex-Emperor's  selfishness  Is  proved  by 
his  n«ver  having  tried  to  introduce  anything  an- 
swering to  onr  Poor  Law,  with  the  working  of 
which  he  mast  have  been  thoroughly  acquainted. 
Our  system  is  far  from  perfect ;  but  it  naves  us 
from  those  terrihle  food  revolutions,  one  of  which 
has  po  lately  made  Paris  such  a  pitiahlo  sight. 
Louis  Napoleon  preferred  the  French  voluntary 
system,  because  he  always  hoped  to  get  the  one- 
ricrt  in  hand  (as  ho  had  got  the  peasants),  and  to 
use  them,  too,  against  any  rising  of  the  more  in- 
I  telligent  classes. 
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came,  and  the  fall  of  the  nephew  is  irrepar-  [ 
able :  for  him  there  can  be  no  4  hnndred 
days;1  even  the  boundless  capabilities  of 
treachery  which  he  found  in  Bazaine  failed 
to  do  anything  but  seal  his  fate  by  convinc- 
ing France  that,  whereas  the  uncle  shed 
French  blood  like  water  in  support  of  his 
selfish  ambition,  the  nephew  actually  palter- 
ed with  the  enemy,  and  betrayed  the  strong- 
est fortress  in  the  country,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  securing  foreign  support. 

It  is  plain  to  the  most  superficial  observer 
that  of  all  the  things  which  have  collapsed 
in  France  since  last  July,  none  has  collapsed  i 
so  hopelessly  as  Imperialism.  When  the  ex- 
Empcror  rushed  into  war  as  the  only  way  of 
staving  otf  a  revolution,  France  showed  her- 
self (as  she  so  often  has  done  at  critical  pe- 
riods of  her  history)  culpably  passive.  There 
were  complaisant  prefects  who  assured  his 
Majesty  that  his  people  went  with  him  heart 
and  soul ;  there  were  crowds,  hired  or  not, 
such  as  can  always  be  collected  in  any  great 
city,  who  shouted  Vive  la  guerre  and  d  Ber- 
lin; but  the  peasantry  still  believed  that  the 
Empire  meant  peace  ;  and  when  they  after- 
wards found  war  come  upon  them,  they  fan- 
cied (so  strong  was  their  faith  in  Napoleon)  I 
that  it  was  the  Prussians  who  were  the  ag- 
gressors. Just  in  the  same  way  on  the  eve 
of  the  Spanish  war,  in  1808,  the  servile  Se- 
nate said :  *  Sire,  the  will  of  the  French  peo- 
ple goes  along  with  you.  This  Spanish  war 
is  just  and  necessary.  Fathers  envy  their 
sons  tho  glory  of  rushing  to  join  your  ranks, 
and  of  winning  another  Marengo  and  another 
Austerlitz.'  And  this  farce  was  kept  up  at 
a  time  when  the  conscription  had  grown  so 
odious  that  the  Government  had  to  imitate 
Louis  XIV.'s  dragonnades,  and  to  quarter 
garnizairea  upon  the  families  of  those  lads 
who  had  escaped  to  the  woods,  or  had  fled 
across  the  frontier. 

France  was  passive  in  July,  1870,  as  she 
was  more  than  once  during  the  first  Napo- 
leon's career;  the  difference  is,  that  the 
nephew's  array,  on  which  he  was  supposed  to 
liave  lavished  so  much  thought  and  money, 
and  which,  since  the  coup  d'etat,  he  had 
pampered  into  praetorian  insolence,  failed 
him  utterly  both  for  defence  and  offence ; 
whereas  the  uncle  always  had  something 
which  he  could  trust  to  tight  well,  if  not  to 
win  battles. 

Since  Sedan,  France,  no  longer  passive,  has 
worked  wonders;  and  every  step  in  her  work 
has  made  a  relapse  to  the  old  state  of  things 
more  impossible.  4  The  man  of  Sedan,'  it 
was  felt  all  along,  could  never  return,  except 
behind  Prussian  bayonets.  Had  he,  on  that 
last  fatal  day,  cut  his  way  at  whatever  loss 
through  the  encompassing  host,  and,  throw- 


ing himself  on  Paris,  raised  a  Uvee  en  masse 
to  the  old  cry  of  'the  country  in  danger,' 
matters  might  have  turned  out  very  differ- 
ently, both  for  him  and  for  France ;  but  he 
could  not  have  so  acted  without  denying  his 
own  principles.    His  whole  career  had  been 
an  attempt  to  juggle  with  universal  suffrage 
while  practising  the  narrowest  despotism, 
and  now  to  appeal  in  real  earnest  to  popular 
principles,  and  to  give  the  pledges  necessary 
to  make  that  appeal  a  serious  one,  was  an 
impossibility  for  the  man  who  had  eagerly 
snatched  at  the  chances  of  war  which  the 
crafty  Bismarck  threw  in  his  way,  rather 
than  honestly  carry  out  tho  liberal  measures 
which  he  liad  at  last  been  forced  to  adopt. 
There  is  a  point  beyond  which  charlatanism 
cannot  go.    Thrice  had  the  uncle  felt  that 
this  kind  of  appeal  is  useless  when  it  is  con- 
trary to  a  mans  whole  antecedents :  once  at 
Arcis-sur-Aube,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  . 
battle,  Sebastian i  said,  4  Are  these  all  your 
Majesty's  forces  ? '    4  Every  man  I  have.' 
4  Then  does  not  your  Majesty  think  of  raising 
the  nation  ? '    4  Nonsense :  you're  dreaming 
of  the  way  they  did  things  in  Spaiu,  or  here 
in  France,  in  '91.     now  can  you  talk  of 
raising  a  nation  whose  nobles  and  priests 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  Revolution,  and 
whose  Revolution  has  been  destroyed  by  me  f ' 
There  was  nothing,  he  felt,  left  to  appeal  to. 
Again,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  wisdom  said, 
'Wait  on  French  soil,  and  crush  the  in- 
vaders at  Paris  and  Lyons ;'  but  this  wonld 
have  necessitated  an  appeal  to  the  nation  and 
a  pledge  that  all  war  except  defensive  war 
should  cease,  and,  as  Colonel  Charras  says, 
in  words  which  seem  almost  prophetical  of 
the  events  of  last  July,  'to  re-establish  his 
despotism  he  could  not  do  without  the 
prestige  of  victory  t  he  thought  to  find  it 
on  the  frontier,  so  thither  he  hastened.'  A 
third  time,  when,  after  Waterloo,  Napoleon 
was  among  the  remnant  of  his  troops  ut 
Laon,  it  was  still  free  to  him  to  show  him- 
self not  only  the 4  child  of  the  Revolution,'  but 
its  legitimate  offspring  and  its  protector.  He 
still  shrank  instinctively  from  doing  so: 
bolder,  indeed,  than  his  nephew,  he  did  go 
to  Paris ;  but  with  the  inviucible  dislike  of 
all  his  race  to  truo  freedom  of  government, 
he  went  there  merely  to  see  if  there  was 
a  chance  of  carrying  on  the  war  without 
making  any  real  political  concessions. 

So  it  was  that,  after  Sedan,  the  nephew 
passed  out  of  history :  no  amount  of  plotting 
can  restore  the  man  who  showed  himself  fool 
as  well  as  knave,  who  fell — not,  like  his  un- 
cle, under  the  blows  of  banded  Europe — but 
because  he  bad  allowed  himself  to  be  wholly 
deceived,  both  as  to  the  quality  and  compo- 
sition of  bis  own  army  and  as  to  the  dispo- 
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s*itiona  of  neighbouring  powers,  France 
never  can  forgive  such  a  result  of  twenty 
years  of  persoual  government.   But  that  the 
ex-Emperor  should  disappear  ont  of  history  is 
natural  enough ;  the  marvel  is  that  he  ever 
l>ecanie  one  of  the  makers  of  history.  His 
Ruccem  was  due  to  the  vitality  of  the  Napo- 
leonic idea,  nourished  as  it  was  after  tho  res- 
toration by  writers  of  all  kinds — notably  by 
the  veteran  statesman  who  now,  more  than 
any  one  else,  has  made  a  return  to  Imperial- 
ism impossible.    For  this  total  revolution  in 
literature  it  is  hard  to  give  a  sufficient  reason. 
Before  tho  restoration,  literature,  when  not 
venal,  was  strongly  anti-Bonapartist'*  After 
the  Bourbons  were  restored,  writers  began  to 
extol  Napoleon  as  industriously  as  before 
they  had  decried  him.    This  change  was 
owing  partly  to  French  feeling  against  the 
mode  of  his  removal :  it  was  a  great  humilia- 
tion ;  as  Madame  de  Stael  said  (deploring 
the  return  from  Elba),  'It's  all  over  with 
liberty  if  he  succeeds,  and  with  the  national 
independence  if  he  is  beaten/    The  nation 
felt  that  the  peace  of  1815  had  compromised 
its  independence  ;  and,  in  writing  down  the 
king  who  had  been  brought  in  by  foreign 
armies,  literary  men  were  acting  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  France.    But  this  ts  not  all ; 
wonnded  vanity  did  much.    Under  the  Em- 
pire mind  had  been  powerless,  unless,  as  in  the 
case  of  Lace*pede  and  othor  tavatit,  it  had 
submitted  to  be  the  humble  tool  of  force : 
when  Siev  es  ?aid,  '  Til  be  the  head  and  that 
little  Corsican  shall  be  the  arm,'  he  had  quite 
unwittingly  spoken  the  truth ;  for,  in  Napo- 
leon's system,  the  head  was  nothing  and  the 
arm  everything.  Great,  then,  was  the  disap- 
pointment when  under  Loujs  XVIII.,  and 
still  more  under  his  successor,  the  head 
seemed. almost  as  powerless  as  before.  The 
heart  (if  such  a  word  may  be  used  of  the 
hollow  system  of  Popery)  came  into  play ; 
and,  unless  a  man  was  cicfo/,  or  seemed  to  be 
so,  ability  of  any  kind  served  him  little.  Add 
to  this  the  wilful  blindness  of  the  Bourbons, 
who  (it  was  soon  seen)  4  had  learnt  nothing 
and  forgotten  nothing.'  Their  petty  despot- 
Inn  disgusted  the  nation ;  while  the  4  Memoirs 
of  St,  Helena '  and  a  crowd  of  similar  writ- 
ings made  out,  with  a  sophistry  so  bare- 
faced that  wc  should  fancy  it  could  never 
have  deceived  even  Frenchmen,  that  the  Em- 
peror had  always  acted  as  a  dutiful  son 
of  the  revolution,  according  to  the  programme 
which  himself  had  laid  down,  that  4  liberty, 


*  Benjamin  Constant  is  a  notable  instance  of 
the  went  of  staunchness  of  too  many  French 
writers.  At  first  strongly  against  the  Empire, 
he  was  won  over  by  the  uncle  far  more  ea*ily 
than  poor  Pr6vost-Paradol  was  by  the  nephew. 


equality,  and  prosperity  shall  be  eusured.' 
Will  the  nephew  ever  venture  to  assert, 
as  the  uncle  did  in  1816,  that  his  government 
was  a  constitutional  and  temperate  monarchy, 
and  that  tho  French  people  under  it  were  the 
freest  people  in  Europe  f  However  this  may 
be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  claim  thus 
made  by  Napoleon  I.  told  immensely  on  the 
thought  of  the  nation,  and  through  it  on  the 
masses.  Claiming  to  have  saved  the  revolu- 
tion by  moderating  its  violence,  the  exile  of 
St.  Helena  persistently  called  himself  its 
soldier  and  its  martyr.  lib  wars  (he  said) 
had  been  undertaken  to  spread  ita  civilizing 
influence  ;  and  the  consciousness  of  this  had 
made  kings  and  princes  so  determined  on  his 
overthrow.  We,  of  course,  can  see  through 
the  hollowness  of  all  this :  but  tho  French 
writers  of  that  day,  finding  France  humiliat- 
ed, and  knowing  that  she  had  been  glorious, 
actually  came  to  believe,  or  at  any  rate  fos- 
tered the  belief,  that  in  the  days  of  her  glory 
she  had  been  free,  since  undoubtedly  in  the 
days  of  her  humiliation  she  was  fettered. 
No  wonder  the  rest  were  deceived,  since 
a  man  of  consummate  ability,  M.  Thiers, 
whose  honesty  is  proved  by  his  having  refus- 
ed office  during  some  seventeen  years  of 
4  personal  government,'  could  write  such  a 
marvellous  romance  as  that  which  he  gave  to 
the  world  under  the  title  of  4  The  Consulate 
and  the  Empire.' 

Thus,  by  a  combination  of  causes  we  may 
partly  account  for  the  change  in  the  mind  of 
France ;  and  this  change  told  upon  the  more 
or  less  educated  masses.  When  Thiers  wrote 
as  he  did  ;  when  Victor  Hugo— whom  a 
strange  Nemesis  afterwards  urged  to  write 
4  Napoleon  the  Little  ' — sang  the  great  man's 
praises  in  *  Lui,'  and,  throwing  moral  sanc- 
tions to  the  wiuds,  declared  that 

4Tu  domines  notre  siecle,  ange  ou  demon  qu'- 
impvrte  /' 

when  Beauchesue,  in  4  L'Ecolicr,'  pathetical- 
ly described  the  day-dreams  of  the  boyish  en- 
thusiast ;  and,  yet  more,  when  Beranger  sang 
his  4  Yieux  drapcau,'  and  his  4  Scrrez  vos 
rangs,  Gaulois  et  Franca,'  and,  above  all,  his 
4  Souvenirs  du  Pcuplc,'  uo  wonder  men  for- 
got the  real  Napoleon,  and  accepted  the  ideal 
which  was  so  persistently  put  before 
them. 

Beranger  was  a  true  prophet  when  he 
sang 

'  On  parlera  de  sa  gloire 
Sous  le  chautnc  bien  longtetnps  ; 
L'humble  toit  cn  cinquante  ans  • 
Ne  conuaitra  plus  d  autre  histoire.' 

It  ia  not  easy  to  trace  how  thia  feeling  had 
so  penetrated  downwards,  and  had  so  tho- 
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roughly  laid  hold  of  the  lowest  stratum,  the 
wholly  uneducated  peasantry,  that  the  first 
time  the  vote  by  universal  suffrage  was  taken, 
mauy  peasants  thought  they  were  voting  for 
the  old  Emperor.  That  it  did  so  is  one  more 
proof  how  soon  a  nation  with  great 4  recupe- 
rative powers '  loses  the  memory  of  disasters. 
The  cruel  conscriptions  which  drove  mere 
boys  to  die  in  Spain  under  the  fire  of  "Wel- 
lington's seasoned  troops — the  retreat  from 
Russia,  after  which  4  the  man  of  Smorgoni ' 
was  for  a  time  as  unpopular  as  '  the  man  of 
Sedan,'  were  forgotten.  The  heroic  defence 
of  Champagne,  and  the  glories  which  preced- 
ed it,  wcro  alone  remembered.  This  will  ac- 
count for  the  growth  of  the  Imperial  idea  in 
the  more  fighting  parts  of  France,  especially 
in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which  have  always 
contributed  much  more  than  their  share  to 
the  army. 

How  it  was  in  La  Vendee  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  say.  Napoleon  there  had  been  as 
ruthless  in  his  way  as  the  4  blues ;'  he  had 
ordered  that  every  family  which  could  not 
prove  that  all  its  members  were  at  home  and 
quiet  should  lose  its  property,  this  being  di- 
vided between  the  4  good  subjects '  and  the 
occupying  troops.  Nor  can  we  understand 
how  the  Southern  peasants  should  have  wel- 
comed the  nephew  when  they  had  hated  the 
uncle.  It  was  against  them  chiefly  that  the 
odious  garttisaires  had  to  be  employed ;  and 
we  all  know  how  they  showed  their  feeling 
in  1814  by  several  times  nearly  tearing  the 
Emperor  to  pieces  when  he  was  on  the  way 
to  Elba,  frightening  him  so  that  he  disguis- 
ed himself  as  an  English  officer. 

North-eastern  France  was  Bonapartist  be- 
cause it  was  an ti  -Prussian,  and  the  Emperor 
had  thoroughly  humiliated  Prussia.  For  this 
special  hatred  of  Prussia  there  is  ample  reason. 
The  Prussian  character  is  not  loveable ;  even  at 
the  best  it  is  singularly  domineering  and  can- 
tankerous ;  and  during  the  invasions  of 
French  territory  (not  to  speak  of  the  blood- 
thirsty pursuit  after  Waterloo)  the  Prussians 
had  shown  themselves  (as  unhappily  they  too 
often  have  during  this  war)*  worse  than  Cos- 
sacks. This  special  hatred  of  Prussians 
comes  out  continually  in  the  Erckmann-Cha- 
trian  series.  The  contrast  between  the  bit- 
terness with  which  the  fights  at  Ligny  and 
Wavre  and  the  final  conflict  at  Waterloo  are 
described  is  remarkable ;  it  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  prophetic  of  the  merciless  way  in 
which  too  much  of  the  fighting  has  been  car- 
ried on  within  the  past  few  months.  4  No 
quarter'  Ls  the  word  on  both  French  and 

*  Witness  the  cruel  exactions,  at  Compiegoe 
(PaliMuil  U<u*Ue,  11th  March)  and  elsewhere, 
during  tho  armistice  and  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace. 


Prussian  side  ;  and  scornful  hatred  lurks  in 
every  phrase  of  the  graphic  account  of  those 
savage  conflicts  which  at  last  left  the  French 
nominally  victorious.  The  English,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  4  jolly  fellows,  well  shaved, 
and  with  the  get-up  of  bons  bourgeois."  We 
do  not  think  that,  even  beforo  the  Crimean 
war,  French  mothers  ever  taught  their  chil- 
dren to  hate  us ;  whereas,  mon  JiU  tu  hairas 
Us  Prussiens  was  a  daily  lesson  among  the 
peasants  of  the  North-east.* 

To  account  for  the  Napoleoniam  of  the 
peasants  in  other  parts,  we  must  add  to  the 
feeling  that  Napoleon  had  glorified  France, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  (we  said)  were  only 
too  ready  to  forget  how  he  had  also  humili- 
ated and  ruined  her,  the  persistent  dread  of 
the  spectre  rouge  on  the  part  of  the  vast  class 
of  little  landowners,  and  thirdly,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  priests.  Both  these  had  been 
made  use  of  by  the  uncle.  Whenever  ho 
wanted  an  excuse  for  despotism,  he  always  got 
up  a  Jacobiu  plot  This  was  the  pretence 
for  that  famous  18th  Bruraaire,  by  which 
4  model  and  prototype  of  all  coups  d'etat ,'  as 
M.  Barni  calls  it*  he  destroyed  the  constitu- 
tion which  he  had  sworn  to  defend. 

When,  as  First  Consul,  he  arrested  a  num- 
ber of  those  who  remained  true  to  the  Re- 
public— among  them  Jourdain,  the  hero  of 
Fleurus — and  threatened  to  banish  them  to 
Cayenne,  the  pretext  was  '  the  infernal  ma- 
chine '  (very  probably 4  got  up,'  liko  so  many 
more  recent  conspiracies),  which  was  de- 
nounced as  a  Jacobin  invention.  Jacobiuism 
was  his  apology  for  forming  (at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Empire)  eight  State  prisons,  and 
for  exercising  the  most  rigorous  censorship 
both  of  tho  press  and  of  the  stage. 

How  the  priests  helped  him  may  be  judg- 
ed from  the  amusingly  profane  addresses 
made  to  him  on  his  accession  to  empire  by 
the  different  bishops.-  The  Bishop  of  Aix 
wrote :  4  Like  another  Moses,  Napoleon  has 
been  summoned  by  God  from  the  deserts  of 
E^ypt,'  4  God  seems  to  have  said  (wrote  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans),  44  My  heart  hath  choson  a 
now  ruler  to  rule  my  people ;  My  almighty 
arm  shall  help  him  in  his  glorious  work,  and 
I  will  strengthen  his  throne.  lie  shall  reign 
over  tho  seas,  and  the  rivers  shall  become  his 


*  The  hatred  is  reciprocated.  Germany  does 
not  forgot  French  occupation.  An  eminent  Ger- 
man remarked  to  us  the  other  day  that  more 
than  a  dozen  Prussian  towns  are  Btill  paying  the 
interest  of  the  money  borrowed  to  pay  the  first 
Napoleon's  exactions.  Ho  remarked,  too,  on  tho 
cruelties  which  the  French  practised ;  and  «aid 
that  Uermanj  remembers  Davoust  at  Hamburg, 
and  his  turning  out  20,000  people  on  New  Year's 
day  to  perish  in  the  cold,  because  they  could  not 
allow  that  they  had  a  sufficient  stock  of  siege  pro- 
visions. 
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servant*."  '  In  tho  eyes  of  other  bishops 
and  capitular  bodies  the  new  emperor  is ' an- 
other Matthias  sent  by  the  Lord,'  4  a  new  Cy- 
rus,' 4  Scripture  hath  given  ns,  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat,  a  prophetic  outline  of  his  reign.' 
This,  the  fitting  reward  of  the  Concordat,  was 
the  incense  ottered  np  by  a  servile  clergy  on 
the  eve  of  his  coronation ;  and  it  matches 
well  with  the  Ca techistn,  published  by  autho- 
rity, and  in  use  in  all  trench  churches  in 
1 8*1 1  .*  After  repeated  injunctions  as  to  tho 
special  duty  of  reverence  for  tho  Emperor 
and  his  house,  the  question  is  asked,  4  Are 
there  not  yet  other  motivos  to  bind  us  strong- 
ly to  our*  Emperor } ' — 4  Yes ;  for  it  is  he 
whom  God  raised  up  in  troublous  times  to  re- 
establish the  pnblic  worship  of  the  holy  reli- 
gion of  our  fathers  and  to  be  its  protector, 
lie  has  restored  and  preserved  pnblic  order 
by  his  profound  and  energetic  wisdom ;  he 
defends  the  State  by  his  powerful  arm  ;  he  is 
become  the  anointed  of  tho  Lord  by  the 
consecration  which  he  has  received  from  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff;  chief  of  tho  Universal 
Church/} 

How  the  Tope,  of  whoso  meanly  cruel 
treatment  by  Napoleon,  the  Count  d'llaus- 
sonvillc  gave  such  a  graphic  account  in  the 
Revtte  den  Deux  Mondes  of  two  years  ago, 
really  felt  on  the  subject,  wc  need  not  inquire ; 
with  Napoleon  the  case  was  simple  enough  : 
'  he  wanted  a  clergy  (says  Madame  de  Stael) 
a*  he  wanted  chamberlains  and  courtiers,  and 
all  the  old  things  over  again.'  As  for  his  be- 
ing the  restorer  of  religion,  no  praise  was 
ever  less  merited  ;  ho  told  Cabanis :  *  This 
concordat  of  ours  is  la  raecine  de  la  religion  ; 
in  fifty  years  it  will  have  killed  it  out  like  a 
moral  small-pox.'  On  the  other  hand,  before 
the  Concordat  was  signed  there  was  full  lib- 
erty of  worship,  and  nearly  eight  millions 
of  people  were  in  full  practice  of  Catholi- 
cism. His  Concordat  was  needless*,  except  for 
his  own  purposes ;  at  the  outset,  indeed,  the 
Assembly  had  borne  heavily  on  the  clergy : 
to  force  them  to  take  oaths  and  then  to  per. 

•  Yet  tho  clergy,  as  might  bo  predicted  from 
the  fulsomonen  of  tliolr  homage,  only  flattered 
Napoleon  for  their  own  ends.  Tbey  soon  show- 
ed their  ingratitude.  Pradt,  Archbishop  of  Mech- 
lin, invented  the  epithet,  Jupiter- Scnpin.  Talley- 
rand did  his  best  to  pall  down  the  falling  Em- 
pire. The  peasantry  whom  they  had  taught  were 
lc*«  6ckle. 

f  A  curiosity  in  the  history  of  Catechisms  is 
that  in  usoiu  Spain  while  Kapoleon  was  extolled 
o-i  God's  image  on  earth  in  the  neighbouring 
chantry.  Therein  young  Spaniards  were  taught 
as  follows:  'Tell  roe,  my  child,  who  are  vout' 
— '  A  Spaniard,  by  the  grace  of  God.'  '  Who  is 
the  enemy  of  our  happiness  t ' — '  The  Emperor 
of  the  French.'  '  How  many  natures  hath  lie?  ' 
—  Two;  the  human  and  the  diabolical.'— Mig 
net,  vol.  11.  ttJO. 


seen  to  those  who  refused  was  to  show  an  ig- 
norance of  the  first  principles  of  toleration  ; 
and  one  of  the  few  things  which  we  have  to 
find  fault  with  in  MM.  Erckmaun-Chotrian's 
j  excellent  novels  is  the  way  in  which  the  '  re- 
I  fractory  priests '  arc  spoken  of,  and  m  which 
the  harsh  treatment  they  underwont  is  justi- 
fied, because  they  disturbed  the  peace  of  fa- 
milies, and  intrigued  for  1  royalist  restora- 
tion.' But  by  the  Constitution  of  the  year 
III.  Church  and  State  had  been  separated, 
and  freedom  of  worship  restored  to  every 
one.  There  was  no  need,  therofore,  for  any 
effort  on  Napoleon's  part  to  secure  what  the 
Constitution  had  already  secured  ;  he  was,  as 
usual,  working  simply  for  himself :  *  I  did 
not  despair,'  (he  writes  from  St.  Helena)  *  of 
sooner  or  later  getting  full  control  of  the 
Pope  ;  and  then  what  a  lever  formovingthe 
world,  what  a  help  towards  keeping  men's 
minds  in  hand  ! ' 

With  the  Pope  and  the  Italian  clergy,  in- 
deed, Napoleon  never  had  the  least  success*; 
but  in  Franco  the  large  salaries  which  he 
gave  to  the  bishops  produced  the  effect  he 
anticipated  ;  and  at  last,  even  in  La  Vendee, 
a  good  deal  of  tho  old  feeling  died  out. 
The  nobUste  of  course  still  spoke  of  him  as 
a  more  locum  tencn* :  for  them  ho  was  al- 
ways 4  the  General  Bonaparte,  Lieutenant-in- 
Chief  of  the  Forces  of  his  Majesty's  King 
Louis  XVII.'  But  the  peasantry  were 
gradually  taught  to  accept  him  as  tho  friend 
of  religion,  and  not  simply  as  a  temporary 
police  magistrate  who  was  necessary  to  keep 
down  their  hated  enemies  tho  *  Reds.'  Of 
this  his  nephew  reaped  the  reward,  aud  he 
moreover  was  able  to  come  forward  as  the 
defender  of  the  Papacy  under  circumstances 
in  which  his  conduct  gratified  not  only  the 
peasant*,  but  every  sincere  Romanist  in 
France,  while  it  caused  one  more  breach  in 
the  already  divided  Republican  camp.  If 
the  occupation  of  Rdme  was  actually  ini- 
tiated by  honest  Republicans,  they  never  (not 
even  when  they  made  Louis  Napoleon 
Prince-President}  were  guilty  of  a  more 
fatal  mistake.  They  shared  the  reward  of 
all  trimmers ;  supporting  '  order '  at  the  ex- 
pense of  principle,  they  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  best  men  of  their  party ;  while  the 
Prince-President,  assuming  to  be  the  cham- 
pion of  that  4  order '  which  after  all  they 
had  only  defended  with  half-heartedness, 
gained  all  the  credit  of  the  act,  and  won 
thereby  the  support  of  tho  Ultramontanista. 
Of  this  rapport  his  subsequent  vacillation 
could  not  deprive  him,  because  the  Ultra- 
montane* were  sure  that,  whatever  he  might 
do  in  other  countries,  in  Franco  he  would 
not  relax  those  fetters  which  the  Papacy 
so  essential  in  securing  the  acceptance 
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of  its  newly  formulated  dogmas  and  repres- 
sive encyclicals.  When  we  say  this,  we  by 
no  means  assert  that  the  ex-Emperor  had 
the  full  confidence  of  the  clergy ;  that  con- 
fidence it  is  not  the  policy  of  Rome  to  ac- 
cord to*  any  one.  Now  again,  as  in  1848, 
she  has  shown  that  on  occasion  she  can  be 
as  revolutionary  as  Garibaldi  himself,  if 
there  is  an  end  to  be  gained  by  being  so. 
Napoleon  is  lost ;  despite  the  ridiculous  out- 
cry of  London  imperialist  papers  like  La 
Situation,  his  cause  is  hopeless;  therefore 
Rome  hastens  to  give  him  up,  and  to  affirm 
that  he  is  rightly  punished  for  having  sup- 
ported Victor  Emmanuel.  But,  so  long  as 
he  was  a  power  in  Europe,  he  receivod  sup- 
port enough  to  keep  him  popular  among 
the  priest-ridden  classes,  because  he  was  less 
dangerous  than  those  who  would  be  sure  to 
succeed  him.  A  Republican  government 
would  without  doubt  have  given  up  the 
Roman  occupation ;  while  the  Orleanists, 
who  would  come  to  the  surface  if  the  Re- 
public failed,  are,  as  the  real  friends  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  the  most  unacceptable  of  all 
to  the  Ultramontane  party.  Guizot,  the  Or- 
leanist  statesman  par  excellence,  ventured  to 
doubt  whether  it  is  not  an  abuse  of  tolera- 
tion to  allow  full  scope  to  such  irreconcil- 
able foes  to  liberty  as  the  Jesuits;  there- 
fore it  was  better  to  uphold  Napoleon,  and 
to  trust  to  the  influence  of  the  Empress 
rather  than  to.  provoke  a  change  which  was 
sure  to  be  for  the  worse. 

But  we  have  said  enough  to  account 
somewhat  for  the  growth  of  the  Napoleonic 
idea,  after  the  first  Emperor  had  done  his 
best  by  the  failures,  and  still  more  by  the 
littleness  of  his  later  years,  to  crush  it. 

France,  moreover,  had  been  humiliated  in 
1815,  and  Louis  Philippe  kept  her  at  peace 
without  giving  an  outlet  for  enterprise  in 
foreign  colonization.  If  Algeria  had  been 
less  of  a  mere  military  settlement ;  or  if,  in- 
stead of  Algeria,  France  had  laid  hold  of  a 
colony  better  suited  for  Europeans  to  thrive 
in,  tho  Orleans  line  might  have  still  been  on 
the  throne.  But  tho  nation  was  slow  to 
realize  the  amount  of  waste  which  had  ac- 
companied the  wars  of  the  Empire.  France 
did  not  like  to  keep  quiet  and  repair  the 
ugly  gaps  loft  in  her  prosperity ;  she  wanted 
to  make  a  grand  figure  before  the  world. 
Louis  Philippe  thought  that  by  combined 
repression  and  corruption  he  could  check 
this  restlessness  ;  and  so  he,  a  constitutional 
king,  was  led  into  a  career  of  unconstitu- 
tional conduct — the  proximate,  though  not 
the  remote,  cause  of  the  revolution  in  1848. 

The  facilit  descensus  from  a  republic  to  a 
despotism  was  seldom  more  inevitable  than 
amid  the  chaos  of  parties  which  succeeded 


the  Provisional  Government.    France  want- 
ed prestige :  who  more  likely  to  give  it  to 
her  than  the  nephew  of  the  man  who  won 
Jena  and  Austerlitz?    France  wanted  pro- 
tection against  the  4  Reds,'  *  the  enemies  of 
order  and  property :'  surely,  the  very  man 
to  secure  this  to  her  was  rhomme  providta- 
tiel,  who  could  sway  the  army  as  one  man, 
and  who,  though  he  professed  to  believe  in 
universal  suffrage,  and  to  have  a  high  re- 
gard for  the  working  man,  was  known  to 
be  hand  in  glove  with  the  great  financier* 
and  capitalists  ?    As  Victor  Hugo  puts  it  in 
his  little  history  of  the  coup  d'etat, '  tous 
les  hommes  du  passe,  depuis  tel  banqnier 
juif  qui  se  sentait  un  peu  Catholique  juaqn  i 
tel  cveque  qui  se  sentait  un  peu  juif,'  all 
combined  to  work  up  the  Napoleonic  idea, 
and  to  induce  tho  masses  to  accept  what 
was  the  best  government  for  stock-jobbers 
and  Court  tailors  and  highly  paid  f  unction- 
aries  of  all  6orts.    It  was  the  Nemesis  of 
1793  which  produced  the   coup  d'etat  of 
December  1851 :  but  for  the  recollection  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  of  that  wild  carnival  of 
cruelty  and  rapine,  such  an  outrage  wouki 
have  been  impossible.     Men  of  substance 
argued  that  what  had  been  might  be  again ; 
and  therefore  they  threw  in  their  lot  with 
the  saviour  of  society,  even  while  they  al* 
horred  the  means  which  he  employed  for 
its  salvation.    National  susceptibility,  then, 
and  a  half  unconscious  desire  to  wipe  off 
old  scores,  combined  with  Popish  influence 
and  the  dread  of  the  '  Reds,'  helped  to  girc 
tangibility  to  this  long-cherished  Napoleonic 
idea,  by  bringing  about  the  second  Empire. 

A  few  words,  now,  on  the  causes  and  the 
history  of  its  decay.     These,  as  usual  in 
political  and  social  matters,  are  complex  and 
seemingly   conflicting.     First,  those  wbo 
looked  for  prestige  were  not  satisfied  witb 
the  declaration,  V Empire  cyest  la  paix,  even 
explained  away  though  it  was  by  the  many 
wars  undertaken  in  the  last  twenty  years- 
France  fighting  side  by  side  with  England  in 
the  Crimea  and  in  China,  was  not  the  same 
as  France  carrying  her  eagles  into  almost 
every  European  capital.  This  feeling  forced 
on  the  war  which  resulted  in  the  sadden 
peace  of  Villafranca — the  suddenness  of 
which  peaco  proved  (to  tho  Fronch  Eiupw- 
or's  detractors)  that  Magenta  aud  Solfcrino 
were  not  such  very  decided  victories,  *ff*  r 
all     It  always  seemed  in  Napoleon  Ht* 
undertakings,  that  he  was  stopped  at  a  cer- 
tain point,  just  as  if  he  had  not  really  been 
the  master  of  France,  but  was  only  free  to 
use  her  resources  within  the  range  of  his 
tether.    This  may  be  duo  to  the  finsnn.nl 
complications  in  which  he  and  his  creatures 
were  always  mixed  up,  or  to  that  indeci«ofl 
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of  character  which,  while  it  gave  him  for  a 
time  a  reputation  for  profound  wisdom,  did 
him  immense  harm  by  making  men  suspect 
him  of  deep  plotting  when  he  was  simply  at 
a  loss  how  to  reconcile  conflicting  ideas,  and 
by  exciting  profound  distrust  on  occasions 
where  pity  would  have  been  the  more  ap- 
proprifttc  feeling.    Herein  he  paid  the  pen- 
alty (utmost  always  exacted  in  all  ranks  of 
life)  of  seeing  both  ways.     The  notion 
winch  couples  moral  obliquity  with  crooked- 
ness of  vision  is  confined  to  the  vulgar;  but 
comparatively  few  can  avoid  distrusting  the 
mental  power  of  looking  at  once  in  several 
directions.    The  ex-Emperor  had  his  Eng- 
lish experience  ;  his  political  education  was 
fur  in  advance  of  that  of  most  of  his  sub- 
jects ;   he  saw  the  weak  points  of  each 
party,  and  saw  too  how  each  drew  strength 
from  the  amount  of  truth  which  it  had 
grasped.    Could  he  have  lived  as  president 
of  a  republic  in  which  all  these  elements 
should  have  had  free  scope,  France  might 
have  thriven  morally  during  the  last. nine- 
teen years,  as  much  as  she  has  thriven  ma- 
terially.   But  the  French  character,  no  less 
than  his  own  designs,  forbade  this.  French- 
men cannot  bear  to  *  give  and  take  their 
logiquc  shows  itself  by  forcing  them  into 
the  streets  to  battle  for  their  cause  as  soon 
as  there  is  the  feeblest  chance  of  success ; 
and,  above  all,  his  aim  was,  not  to  give 
France  the  best  government,  but  to  keep 
himself  by  all  means  at  her  head,  ilence, 
lying  and  repression   became   his  instru- 
ments.   One  party  was  played  oil  against  an- 
other.   The  prolitaire *  Kept  in  good  humour 
by  the  Ilausmannizing,  not  of  Paris  only,  but 
of  half  the  French  cities,  were  told  that  the 
Emperor  was  really  their  friend ;  and  so 
long  as  they  got  pattern  ct  ci  recuses  they 
seem  pretty  generally  to  have  believed  it. 
The  parti  prilrt  was  petted  at  home  ;  and 
the  coutrol  which  the  clergy  was  allowed  to 
have  over  education  more  than  compensated 
for  the  cutting  off  of  the  Roinagna.  The 
moneyed  class,  and  all  the  crowd  of  little 
rentiers,  who  are  almost  forced  to  accept 
the  existing  order  of  thiugs,  saw  by  the  vast 
growth  of  public  credit  and  by  the  steady 
price  of  public  securities,  that  the  Empire 
was  tho  millennium  of  men  of  means.  The 
army,  petted  and  spoiled,  was  full  of  dislike 
for  civilians,  and  of  chauvinist  contempt  for 
foreigners.    The  literary  class  alone  feebly 
kept  up  tho  struggle ;  and  its  protest  against 
the  dictum  *  la  trance  e'eat  nioi,'  was  chiefly 
confined  to  such  far-fetched  allusions  as  we 
find  in  1  Labionus'  aud  in  the  'leaders'  of 
the  Rtvu*  des  Deux  Monde  s.    The  French 
nre  brave;  but  those  who  did  not  accept 
the  Empire  were  cowed  by  the  coup  <Titat ; 

vol.  tin.  B — 15 


!  and  in  such  circumstances  they  are  of  all 
!  people  the  most  patient  under  what  they 
,  have  come  to  believe  inevitable. 

But  though  nothing  was  done  much  was 
felt,  and  the  mistakes  and  disappointments 
of  later  years  soon  brought  the  feeling  to 
the  surface.  From  the  very  first,  nothing 
but  the  coup  d'etat  had  thoroughly  succeed- 
ed. The  Crimean  war  ended  too  soon  ;  it 
failed  in  its  main  object,  that  of  crippling 
Russia,  and  it  was  from  tho  outset  distaste- 
ful to  a  large  party  because  it  drew  Franco 
so  close  to  England.  The  Austrian  war  • 
wauted  the  dash  and  vigour  of  Marengo ;  and 
the  Mexican  campaign  (so  opposed  by 
Thiers  in  1864)  showed  that  the  ruler  of 
France  was  afraid  to  move  when  the  United 
States  bade  him  stand  still.  Meauwhile 
Poland  had  been  twice  given  up — and  Po- 
land is  very  dear  to  a  large  section  of  the 
I  French ;  the  Confederate  States  had  been 
abandoned,  and  Denmark  had  been  left  un- 
helped  to  tho  tender  mercy  of  Prussia  and 
Austria.  Military  prestige  had  gone,  de- 
spite the  numbers  and  the  ruinous  cost  of 
the  army.  All  the  while  the  occupation  of 
Rome  was  a  standing  outrage  on  tho  feel- 
ings of  the  most  thinking  part  of  the 
nation ;  aud,  combined  with  it,  by  that 
straugc  inconsistency  which  marks  all 
Napoleonic  procedure,  the  creation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  alienated  the  Ultramon- 
tancs,  and  set  them  plotting,  after  their 
fashion,  against  the  man  whom  it  was  still 
their  interest  outwardly  to  support 

Herein  uncle  and  nephew  are  thoroughly 
at  one.    Both  Laufrey  and  the  author  of 
the  'Romans  nationaux'  remind  us  how 
constantly  the  first  Napoleon  displayed  a 
cynical  disregard  for  men's  feelings,  without 
apparently  seeing  that  thereby  he  was  giv- 
ing irreparable  offence.    He  looked  on  men 
as  reasoning  machines,  and  quite  left  out  of 
account  all  the  sentimental  springs  of  ac- 
tion.   Those  whom  he  needlessly  insulted 
would,   be  thought,   recogniso    both  his 
power  to  crush  and  also  to  benefit  them,* 
and  therefore  they  would  be  his  obedient 
servants.    Such  was  the  statu  of  the  Con- 
tinent that  he  was  scarcely  disabused  of  this 
notion  till  he  uudertook  to  govern  Spain. 
Italy  submitted  to  exactions  more  galling 
though  less  ruinous  than  those  which  the 
Germans  have  been  making  upon  France. 
Germany,  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  its 
own  serene  highnesses  and  arch-dukes,  and 
looking  upon  Napoleon  as  the  true  succes- 
sor of  Hoche  and  Moreau,  and  the  others 
who  had  spread  republican  ideas  through 
the  Fatherland,  was  content  to  bear  a  great 
deal  before  she  showed  any  signs  of  anger. 
Spain  ccrtainlv  set  Continental  Europe  an 
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example  in  this.  Napoleon  might  prove  be- 
yond dispute  that  under  his  tutelage  she 
would  soon  rise  rapidly  in  position  and 
wealth ;  but  Spain  had  been  cruelly  out- 
raged by  the  treatment  to  which  her  people 
as  well  as  her  royal  family  had  been  sub- 
jected ;  and  Spain  cared  not  a  jot  for  either 
position  or  wealth  compared  with  a  success- 
ful revolt  against  French  occupation.  We 
know  how  wholly,  in  dealing  with  individ- 
uals, the  uncle  left  the  power  of  personal 
feelings  out  of  account ;  the  nephew,  rarely 
forgetting  this  in  regard  to  the  individual, 
forgot  it  when  dealing  with  classes.  To  the 
clergy  for  instance,  he  said,  *  Italy  must  be 
reconstituted,  and  to  that  end  the  Pope 
must  give  up  the  Romagna  and  the  Marches. 
You  shall  have  our  troops  still  in  Rome, 
and  I  will  arrange  that  you  may  control 
French  education  pretty  ranch  as  you 
please.'  The  clergy,  accepting  what  he 
gave,  never  even  pretended  to  be  grateful 
for  the  boon ;  they  never  forgave  the 
'spoliation  of  the  Church;'  and  thus  tho 
ex-emperor's  conduct,  as  usual,  displeased 
both  parties,  and  deprived  him  of  any  sup- 
port except  what  it  was  manifestly  men's 
interest  to  give  him. 

Then  came  the  dread  of  Prussia,  and  the 
sudden  attempt  (almost  as  bad  as  deploying 
under  fire)  to  reorganise  that  army  for 
which  so  much  money  had  been  drawn 
that  had  really  been  expended  on  other  ob- 
jects. The  severer  conscription  made  the 
peasants  restless ;  and  the  plebiscite  was 
called  for  much  in  that  spirit  of  distrust 
which  set  David  numbering  the  people. 
When  it  was  found  that  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  army  had  voted  the  wrong 
way,  it  was  felt  that  the  pyramid,  hitherto 
propped  up  on  its  small  end  by  bayonets, 
was  tottering;  and  the  war,  of  which  we 
have  lately  seen  the  sad  issue,  was  hurried 
on  as  the  sole  chanco  of  retrieving  the  for- 
tunes of  the  dynasty. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  gauge  the  com- 
plicity of  the  French  people  in  the  affair  of 
Benedetti  and  Gramont,*  France,  as  we 
said,  showed  herself  culpably  passive ;  Paris, 
say  the  French  '  irreconcilable^,'  was  culpa- 
bly complaisant  We  may  be  thankful  that 
here  in  England  we  have  not  for  centuries 
seen  twenty  years  of  such  a  debasing  sys- 
tem as  that  which  made  Paris  what  it  was 
till,  it  was  purified  in  the  furnace  of  afflic- 
tion. We  fancy  that  the  reaction  against 
the  despotism  of  the  capital  will  be  very 
strong.    There  is  far  more  independent  life 


*  Scrutator  lias  tried  to  prove  that  it  was 
really  Pruma,  and  not  France,  which'  made 
war  inevitable. 
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left  than  most  people  imagine  in  the  French 
provincial  cities,  far  more  than  in  our  lanre 
towns;  and  they  were  increasingly  indig- 
nant at  the  pre-eminence  which  the  imperial 
system  gavo  to  Paris  in  everything.  Thi* 
exaltation  of  Paris  is  natural  in  a  dynasty 
which  has  no  roots  in  France  itself.  Pari* 
had  proved  herself  in  1 790  capable  of  tak- 
ing tho  lead  and  giving    the  law  to  all 
France;  Paris,  therefore,    mnst  be  kept 
strong  in  order  that  all  France  might  be  of 
one  mind.    How  different  from  the  days  of 
Henry  IV*.,  or  of  any  of  the  old  race!  To 
the  Corsican  intruder  the  peasant  of  Beau-  e 
was  just  the  same   as  the  peasant  of  the 
Bourbonnais — merely  a  fighting  machine. 
Hence  the  real  depression  of  the  province*, 
despite  of  some  exceptional  improvements 
in  Brittany  and  in  the  landes  of  the  Giron- 
de.    The  first  Napoleon's  levies  so  reduced 
the  relative  strength  of  the  country  districts 
that  Paris,  in  his  time,  gained  a  position 
which  she  has  ever  since  held.  WhatcTW 
form  of  government  she  chose  the  provinces 
echoed  her  choice.    Disliking  her,  they  still 
never  thought  of  shaking  off  her  yoke.  That 
Paris,  befooled  by  Beranger,  by  chauvin- 
ism, and  by  the  popular  fiction  of  imperial- 
ism, should  have  chosen  such  a  President  as 
she  did,  is  a  strange  comment  on  all  the 
bombastic  nonsense  which    Victor  Hojjo 
talks  about  ParU-cerveau — Paris,  the  brain 
of  the  world.    Paris  now,  conscious  of  her 
degradation,  is  avenging  herself  by  heaping 
all  sorts  of  abuse  on  the  man  of  her  choice 
— 'the    phlegmatic  perjurer,*  'the  silent 
Tartuffe,'  as  M.  Leclercq  calls  him.  But 
the  choice  was  hers,  and  the  degradation 
which  resulted  from  the  years  of  personal 
rule  followed  with  peculiar  rapidity  oiring" 
to  a  want  in  the  French  character.  The 
most *  logical '  of  nations  is  indeed  terriWy 
consistent ;  it  always  seems  to  want  that 
happy   power   of  stopping   short  before 
things  have  gone  so  far  as  to  make  a  catas- 
trophe inevitable. 

The  last  years  of  the  late  emperor's  reign 
were  morally  unhealthy  beyond  the  average  cf 
the  most  immoral  times  since  the  Reforma- 
tion.   It  is  not  that  people  were  worse  in 
their  conduct:  they  were  more  cynical- 
They  had  got  to  laugh  at  everything,  to 
dospise  all  sanctions — even  thoso  shadowy 
ones  which  the  first  revolution  substituted 
for  the  sanctions  of  religion.    The  rears  in 
which  Cora  Pearl  and  the  rest  of  the  demi- 
monde were  the  arbiters  of  fashion,  in  wbif'' 
There ae  was  the  pet  of  drawing-rooms,  »n<1 
the  younger  Dumas  the  popular  litter****'* 
saw  the  extinction  of  much  that  was  now* 
in  France,  for  they  witnessed  what  we  may 
call  the  apotheosis  of  epicureanism.  F** 
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Roomed  to  have  lost  all  moral  sense  since 
the  time  that  its  government  had  ceased  to 
have  any.  The  efforts  of  Parisian  talent  re- 
sulted in  nothing  but  ill-digested  and  un- 
wholesome works.  The  upper  classes  did 
na  the  Court  did— that  crew  of  wholesale 
stock-jobbers,  like  the  Duke  of  Moray, 
among  whom,  one  who- was  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  reckless  extravagance  and  gross 
bigotry  presided  as  mistress  of  the  revels. 
The  masses  were  sunk  in  ignorance,  and 
lived  a  life — those  Paris  ouvriers  who  have 
so  often  taken  in  hand  to  regenerate  the 
world — which  it  would  terrify  the  average 
English  workman  to  contemplate.  The 
middle  class,  thcFamille  Benoiton  of  the  play, 
vegetated,  made  money,  and  reasoned  on 
false  premises.  It  was'Babylon  over  again, 
as  poor  Preyost-Paradol  styles  it  Tongue- 
tied  on  all  high  subjects,  the  Parisians  flung 
themselves  mad  with  delight  upon  that  class  of 
ideas  which  soon  brings  thought  down  to 
its  lowest  level.  4  Make  money,  never  mind 
how,  and  live  simply  to  gratify  your  mean- 
est instincts,'  that  was  everybody's  maxim 
— leur  esprit  Jetait  abatardt. 

At  the  same  timo  Paris  still  asserted  that 
superiority  over  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
which  her  writers  had  first  claimed  when 
they  began  to  write  up  the  first  empire. 
Her  writers  kept  on  blowing  ono  another's 
trumpets  and  crying  out  that  theirs  was  the 
great  nation,  and  that  to  the  people  among 
whom  primary  education  is  more  deficient 
than  even  in  Spain  was  entrusted  the  mis- 
sion of  indoctrinating  Europe  with  ideas. 
Grossly  ignorant  of  their  own  shortcomings 
the  French  were,  last  July,  quite  incapable 
of  forming  a  fair  estimate  of  any  other  na- 
tion.   Because  Napoleon  III.  had  always 
managed  to  mystify  his  people  as  to  what 
he  was  goingj  to  do,  therefore  they  fancied 
he  had  mystified  Europe.    Because  he  had 
met  BUmark  at  Biarritz,  and  had  been 
always  fond  of  personal  conference  with 
princes,  therefore  they  dreamed  of  Tilsit 
over  again,  and  refused  to  see  that  on  every 
point  their  master  was  either  outwitted  or 
else  over-mastered  by  other  statesmen.  All 
the  follies  which  come  of  boasting,  of  con- 
tempt for  one's  adversary,  of  unmeasured 
self-esteem,  of  confidence  in  one's  power  of 
doing  anything  in  any  line  whatever,  seemed 
to  have  burst  out  at  once  into  monstrous 
growth  in  the  Paris  of  last  July.    M.  Lc- 
cleroq  collects  chronologically  the  choice 
pasHAfres  from  the  Figaro,  the  Oauloit,  Ac, 
which  show  the  feeling  of  those  who.  claimed 
to  be  the  leaders  of  thought;  and  surely 
nothing  better  than  such  a  collection  can 
justify  the  almost  universal  dislike  to  France 
which  was  felt  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 


Belgian  as  he  is,  he  knows  how  bad  the 
supremacy  of  Paris  has  beon  for  Brussels 
hor  little  imitator,  and  he  hopes  that  this 
supremacy  is  gone  never  to  be  restored.  In 
this  hope  he  gives  us  page  after  page  of 
blatant  absurdity,  of  grotesque  and  childish 
rant  of  transparent  falsehood,  from  trie 
inaugural 4  leader '  in  Figaro  down  to  the  wild 
dithyramb  which  Victor  Hugo  published 
when  he  entered  Paris  after  the  4th  Septem- 
ber. 

It  is  worth  while  to  quote  a  few  sentences 
from  Figaro  of  the  17th  July  :— 


beat  trumpets  sound — it  is  war. 

*  *         *         *  * 

'France,  France,  righteous  land,  hospitable 
land,  noble  people ;  always  thou  shalt  be  first 
among  the  first    .   thy  name  is  Legion  I 

*  *         ♦         ♦  * 

4  Tho  cannon  makes  the  pavement  of  the  big 
city  ring  with  a  dull  sound  . .  Make  way  for 
the  cannon,  and  hats  off!  It  is  going  to  clear 
a  passage  for  civilisation  and  humanity. 

*  *         *         +  * 
'These  Prussians,  too,  have  said  that  you 

wcro  drawing  back  I  France  drawing  back  • 
'tis  like  the  sun  standing  stilL  And  who  is 
this  new  Joshua  who  shall  make  the  sun  of 
France  stand  still !    Moltkc,  perhaps ! ' 

And  the  4  leader '  (what  an  abuse  of  the 
word)  winds  up  with  a  prayer  4  to  the  God 
who  has  said  that  they  who  take  the  sword 
shall  perish  by  the  sword,  and  who  ordains 
that  liberty's  furrows  should  be  blood- 
watered,  since  no  otherwise  can  the  germ  of 
freedom  be  developed.'  Many  have  been 
offended  during  the  war  with  the  tone  of 
Emperor  William's  telegrams ;  but  even  the 
Standard  must  confess  that  they  aro  infi- 
nitely preferable  to  the  blasphemous  hic- 
coughings  of  the  Figaro. 

The  strangest  part  of  it,  perhaps,  is  the 
monstrous  lying;  Austria  (we  are  told)  is 
thirsting  for  revenge: — 4 The  Austrian  aris- 
tocracy is  wild  about  the  insolence  of  these 
Brandenburg  margravoa,  these  parvenu 
prince* '  (the  appropriateness  of  tho  epithet 
from  a  Bonaparte  of  a  Hohenz6llern  de- 
serves remark)  ....  4  Frankfort  has 
shut  all  its  shops,  and  its  trade  won't  recover 
the  shock  for  many  years.  .  .  .  Prussia 
has  withdrawn  all  the  able-bodied  men  out  of 
Hanover  for  fear  of  an  outbreak.'  The 
truth  being  that  except  a  portion  of  the 
highest  class,  and  a  very  few  of  the  lowest, 
the  whole  Hanoverian  population  went  in 
heart  and  soul  for  German  unity. 

This  incredible  ignorance  of  other  nations 
is  matched  by  an  equal  ignorance  of  the 
French  army  and  its  belongings: — 'War 
can  bring  us  no  annoying  surprises,  for  we 
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have  the  most  marvellous  body  of  eclaireurs 
in  Europe,'  is  an  assertion  repeated  over  and 
over  again  towards  the  end  of  last  July,  at  a 
time  when  the  Uhlans  were  already  begin- 
ning to  show  what  they  were  capable  of, 
and  when  French  officers  were  finding  out 
that  they  had  nothing  provided  in  the  way 
of  maps,  except  out-of-date  plans  of  East 
Prussian  fortresses.  The  absurd  vanity 
which  could  write  in  this  way  when  the 
Prussians  were  showing  that  they  knew 
every  inch  of  French  soil,  is  only  equalled 
by  the  craven  way  in  which  Figaro's  readers 
gave  in  whenever  Prussian  audacity,  backed 
by  Prussian  knowledge  of  their  country, 
enabled  Uhlans  or  regulars  to  make  a  dash. 
The  Cornhill  tale,  4  IIow  the  Prussians  took 
Mousseux-lcs-Caves '  (under  the  guidance  of 
a  sub-lieutenant  who  had  been  clerk  to  a 
wine  merchant  there),  is  a  story  which  has 
been  acted  out  to  the  letter,  not  once  but 
fifty  times,  to  the  confusion  of  those  who 
were  boasting  all  the  while  about  their 
4  admirable  corps  d'eclaireurs.'  The  boast- 
ing was  about  as  well-grounded  as  that 
which,  a  fortnight  later,  declared  that  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles's  army  nothing  was 
left  but  the  remnants,  and  that  the  whole 
corps  of  Bismark's  white  cuirassiers  had 
been  cut  off  to  a  man. 

The  companion  piece  to  all  this  senseless 
exaggeration,  encouraged,  we  must  remem- 
ber, and  endorsed  by  the  highest  authority 
— first  by  the  Emperor  himself  and  then  by 
Count  Palikao — is  Victor  Hugo's  dithyramb 
aforesaid.  It  appeared  in  the  Elccteur  Libre 
of  3rd  October,  and  surpasses  anything  which 
Walt  Whitman,  in  his  wildest  moments', 
ever  dreamt  of : — 

4  We  arc  but  one  Frenchman,  but  one  Pari- 
sian, but  one  single  heart;  there  is  but  one 
citizen  left,  'tis  you,  'tis  I,  'tis  all  of  us. 
Where  the  heart  is,  there  will  be  our  breasts 
to  make  a  barrier. 

'Resistance  to-day,  deliverance  to-morrow: 
that  sums  up  everything.  We  are  no  more 
flesh,  but  stone.  I  don't  know  my  own  name 
any  more,  I  am  called,  "  Country,  forward  on 
tho  foe!"  We  are  called,  "France,  Paris, 
stand  like  a  walL"    .    .  . 

4  The  Pantheon  wonders  what  it  can  do  to 
make  room  beneath  its  dome  for  all  this  peo- 
ple who  havo  a  right  to  lie  there.  .  .  . 
Each  timo  the  shells  fall,  and  the  grape-shot 
roars,  what  see  we  in  our  streets?  women 
tripping  by  with  a  smile.  O  Paris,  thou  hast 
crowned  toe  statue  of  Strasburgwith  flowers; 
history  will  crown  thee  with  stars !' 

It  is  as  hard  for  sober  Englishmen  to 
imagine  a  people  delighting  in  edicts  penned 
in  that  style,  as  it  is  for  us  to  read  without 
disgust    any  two   consecutive   pages  of 


L'homme  qui  rit.  Hugo's  latest  novel  is  well 
matched  by  his  latest  political  utterances. 

One  encouraging  sign  is,  that  Paris  jour- 
nalism grows  ashamed  of  itself  :  the  lies,  in- 
deed, continue  to  the  last :  insincerity  seem* 
(since  the  first  Napoleon's  time)  to  have 
become  inseparable  from  French  bulletins; 
but  the  Steele  of  the  middle  of  November 
proves  what  a  change  Lad  come  on  : — 

4  It  is  esprit  which  has  ruined  France ;  the 
e*j>rit,  we  mean,  of  the  boulevards,  that  esprit 
nine-tenths  of  which  are  made  up  of  pons  and 
jokes,  of  scepticism,  of  blague,  and  of  which 
the  remaining  tenth  is  boastful  nonsense  and 

absurd  lies  So  long  as  the  Figaro, 

Paris  Jovmal,  Gaulois  and  all  the  rest  keep 
up  above  the  circulation  of  500,  which  would 
suffice  for  the  comic  actors  and  actresses  wbo 
ought  to  be  their  only  readers,  there  is  no  hope 
of  seeing  France  recover  herself.    Men  talk 
with  scorn  of  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire 
who  were  arguing  about  the  kind  of  light  which 
shone  on  Mount  Tabor,  while  Mahomet  II.  was 
breaching  their  Malls.    But  these  Greeks  were 
eagles  compared  with  our  boulevardiers.  They 
discussed  a  thcologico-physical  question,  wild 
and  absurd,  no  doubt,  but  still  showing  a  ca- 
pacity for  lofty  thought ;  our  spirituel  newt- 
papers  discuss  the  scandals  which  they  rake 
up  out  of  the  moral  sewers  of  the  capital. 
.    .    .    If  the  present  war  ends  without  hav- 
ing killed,  not  scotched,  this  atprit  l&ulerur- 
dier,  pence  will  be  no  use,  it  will  be  nothing 
but  a  halt  in  tho  mire.' 

M.  Leclercq's  comment  on  this  is — 

4  If  we,  whom  the  second  Empire  has  so 
poisoned  through  its  infamous  press,  havo  not 
energy  enough  to  make  a  reaction  against  Pari- 
sian manners  and  Parisian  esprit,  wo  shall  fall 
as  low  as  our  neighbours,  and  shall  soon  im- 
bibe that  scorn  of  truth  and  reason  which  they 
have  shown.' 

This,  from  a  Belgian,  is  at  leaet  as  humiliat- 
ing to  Paris  as  any  of  the  Prussinu  victories. 

From  politics,  as  from  warlike  criticism, 
M.  Leclercq  abstains  almost  wholly:  of 
course,  he  cannot  help  wondering  at  Baiaine's 
behaviour  at  Metz ;  as  we  heard  it  lately  ex- 
pressed by  a  great  English  financier,  unable, 
like  most  financiers,  to  help  liking  the  Em- 
peror after  all : — 4 1  won't  say  Bazaine  was  a 
traitor;  that  is  not  quite  fair  upon  bun. 
But  I  will  say  that  he  thought  more  of  his 
government  than  he  did  of  France.  '  He 
might  have  prevented  the  investment  of 
Paris,  there  is  not  a  doubt  of  it.'  The 
decay  of  the  Napoleonic  idea  is  pnt  in  * 
startling  light,  when  we  reflect  that  Ba«ainc 
was,  before  the  end  of  last  September, 
almost  the  only  Imperialist  in  France. 
Paris,  which  had  been  so  delighted  st  the 
prospect  of  glory  as  to  forgot  all  about  the 
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coup  d'etat,  weut  round  as  ono  man.  Iu 
fact,  Sedan  was  Lurried  on  because  Paris 
could  not  be  trusted :  there  was  no  sincerity 
in  the  cx-Eruperor's  professions  and  conces- 
sions. The  Parisians  knew  that,  and  though 
they  had  been  ready  enough  to  shout  against 
the  Prussian**,  they  were  only  waiting  for 
their  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  their  own 
ruler.  It  is  the  old  story  of  a  house  divided 
against  itself.  The  poor  men  were  mowed 
down  at  Sedan  by  shells  from  such  a  distance 
that  they  could  not  see  whence  they  were 
fired,  simply  because  it  was  '  useless '  for 
Napoleon  to  go  to  Paris.  The  idea  of 
really  honestly  trusting  to  tho  country,  aud 
giving  pledges  for  future  conduct,  never  pre- 
sented itaelf  as  possible  in  1870  any  more 
than  in  1814  and  1815. 

On  one  point  M.  Leclercq  finds  just  fault 
with  tho  Republican  government :  they  de- 
creed a  second  expulsion  of  Germans  from 
Paris,  and  they  vowed  not  only  never  to 
yield  an  inch  of  French  soil,  but  never  to 
raze  a  stone  of  ono  of  her  fortresses : — '  As 
to  the  soil  (says  our  author),  let  the  inhabi- 
tants decide;  but  the  offer  to  dismantle 
Metz  and  Strasburg,  and,  above  all,  the 
little  fortresses  which  have  so  long  wished  to 
be  made  open  tow  us,  would  at  once  have 
sot  them  right  with  all  the  noblest  minds  in 
Europe :  to  act  as  they  did  was  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  King  of  Prussia.'  But 
M.  Leclercq  is  somewhat  of  a  peace-at-any- 
pricc  man. 

lie  is  a  prophet,  too,  and  delights  in  the 
thought  that  Franco,  before  long,  will  be  a 
federation  like  the  United  States.  Its 
pruviuccs  will  then  (he  says)  resume  their 
old  importance — '  the  life  now  heaped  up  in 
Paris  will  be  spread  abroad  where  it  is 
needed.'  Paris,  no  doubt,  has  done  nobly, 
and  there  is,  after  all,  a  good  side  to  her 
character.  Jie  is  as  little  desirous  as  we  are 
to  deny  this ;  but,  then,  the  fault  was  mainly 
hers.  Had  she  last  autumn  stood  firmly  by 
the  Republican  party,  instead  of  falling  so 
readily  and  blindly  into  the  trap  which 
Louis  Napoleon  laid  for  her,  war  would  have 
been  impossible.  She  enabled  the  Emperor 
to  begin ;  and  then,  by  her  fickle  restlessness, 
she  hampered  his  movements  and  forced  him 
to  fight,  as  it  were,  with  one  hand  tied  up. 
Instead  of  Hugo's  Paris-cereeau,  M.  Le- 
clercq calls  her  Paris-spectacle,  Puris- 
plaisir,  Paris-panache,  and  he  sees  no 
future  for  France  except  in  her  humiliation : 
it  faut  trepaner  (he  says)  U  cervean  de  la 
France. 

The  Papiers  Secrets  need  not  occupy  us 
long ;  <hey  were  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of 
unearthing.  The  Government  of  National 
Defence  might  surely  have  found  better 


work  fot  men  like  Do  Koratry,  Lavcrtujon, 
and  Cochut,  than  to  be  rummaging  among 
the  rubbish  found  at  the  Tuileries,  at  St. 
Cloud,  and  at  Meudon.  If  they  bad  so  de- 
stroyed the  environs  of  Paris  as  to  prevent 
the  Prussians  from  finding  shelter ;  if  they 
had  (as  common  sense  would  have  dictated) 
fortified  Versailles,  connecting  it  with  the 
enceinte  by  a  strong  military  line,  and  used 
their  abundant  labour  to  make  the  works 
impregnable,  it  would  have  been  far  better 
than  to  have  wasted  precious  time  in  dock- 
eting papers  which  are  certainly  disappoint- 
ing. They  reveal  nothing,  for  we  already 
know  that  the  Empire  was  based  upon  cor- 
ruption and  espionnagc;  and  all  they  do  is 
to  enable  the  curious  reader  to  follow  the 
ramifications  of  this  imperial  system  into 
unsuspected  corners. 

Thus,  at  the  outset,  we  have  a  letter  from 
the  Empress  en  route  for  Suez,  which 
shows  her  grammar  aud  orthography  as 
much  at  fault  as  those  of  the  fine  ladies  of 
Queen  Anne's  time,  and  which  is  sadly  like 
what  Henrietta  of  France  might  have  writ- 
ten  to  Charles  L  : — 

• 

'Plus  on  aura  besoin  de  force  plus  tard,  ct 
plus  il  sera  necessairc  de  prouvcr  au  pays 
qu'  on  a  des  uUcs  et  non  des  expedients' 
"Amuse-toi "  (is  her  advice  to  her  husband)  '  il 
faut  so  refaire  un  moral,  commo  on  so  refait 
uno  constitution  affaiblio,  et  une  idee  eonstantc 
finie  (sic)  par  user  le  cervean  le  micux 
organise.' 

Altogether  Eugenie  does  not  conic  off  badly 
in  the  published  correspondence. 

Of  the-  chapter  on  Napoleon's  mistresses 
we  need  say  nothing  except  that  it  will  dis- 
appoint the  prurient  reader.  Marguerite 
Bellanger,  who  first  fathered  a  son  on  him, 
and  then  (after  being  managed  by  the 
president  dtt  cour,  poor  M.  Devienne)  con- 
fessed she  had  cheated  him,  and  Miss 
Howard,  are  the  only  two  who  come  to  the 
front;  the  latter,  by  the  way,  appears  to 
have  received  in  the  course  of  two  years 
five  and  a  half  millions  of  francs — good 
interest  for  having  paid  '  the  PriuccV  debts 
when  he  was  in  England.  It  is  unsafe  to 
state  anything  about  the  ex-Emperor's  private 
property.  The  'facts'  have  been  contra- 
dicted and  re-asserted  ;  but  there  they  are,  in 
thu  little  pamphlet,  with  full  details,  sixty- 
three  millions  of  francs,  including  the  ac- 
counts with  Baring  of  London,  with  Kindlct 
of  Vienna,  with  Fundcr  and  Plitz  of  St, 
Petersburg,  with  Berg  von  Dusseu  of  Am- 
sterdam, and  Jccker  in  Mexico,  and  Brown 
Brothers  of  New  York.  What  he  had  in 
the  French  funds  the  author,  of  course,  pro- 
fesses himself  unable  to  tell ;  but  en  revanche 
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be  gives  (in  the  chapter  headed  ce  que  coii- 
tdient  let  imperialists)  ihe  whole  of  the  en- 
ormous civil  list,  a  great  deal  of  which  was 
(as  is  proved  by  marginal  notes  on  the  docu- 
ments) paid  by  the  Emperor  over  and  above 
the  allowance,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  Ministry. 

We  all  know  how  persistently  Pierre 
Bonaparte  begged  for  money,  and  how  reck- 
lessly money  was  wasted  on  affairs  like  the 
Prince  Imperial's  baptism,  but  the  amount 
expended  per  month  on  men  like  Baron 
Jerome  David,  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac, 
and  others  of  the  'vendus'  is  prodigious; 
and  we  are  told  that  of  the  actual  total  we 
can  form  no  notion,  the  usual  plan  of  pay- 
ment having  been  one  which  may  be  recom- 
mended to  our  own  *  man  in  the  moon ' — a 
trusty  go-between  used  to  breathe  on  the 
glass  of  tho  office  door,  and  then  write  with 
his  finger  the  sum  which  he  was  authorised 
to  draw,  whereupon  it  was  paid  without 
question. 

Of  the  Cabinet  iVoir,  where  letters  were 
opened,  according  to  a  system  adopted  in 
France  at  any  rate  since  Louis  XIV.'s  day, 
we  have  all  heard  a  good  deal.  The  actual 
lettcr-stealers  were  certain  concierges  with 
whom  the  postmen  were  instructed  to  leave 
all  letters  addressed  to  certain  persons. 
These  letters  were  then  carried  off  to  M. 
Saintonier,  18,  Rue  Les  Cases,  who  opened 
them,  had  thcin  copied,  if  necessary,  and,  if 
possible,  returned  them  in  time  for  the  next 
delivery.  Among  the  copies  found  is  a  re- 
markable letter  from  Ducrot,  at  Strasburg, 
to  Trochu,  dated  1st  December,  1866,  setr 
ting  forth  the  dangerous  state  of  feeling  in 
Germany,  and  pointing  out  that  Prussia 
can  get  ready  600,000  men  and  1,200  guns 
far  sooner  than  France  can  muster  half  the 
number.  Ducrot  animadverts  severely  on 
the  '  stupid  vanity '  which  makes  his 
countrymen  think  they  can  choose  their 
own  time,  and  get  their  Great  Exhibition 
welt  over  before  they  begin.  lie  says,  too, 
that  the  frontier  swarms  with  Prussian 
agents,  and  that  the  feeling  between  the 
Moselle  and  the  Vosges  is  far  less  French 
than  people  fancy : 

4  They  are  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  men 
who,  in  1815,  petitioned  the  Holy  Alliance  that 
Alsace  might  be  re-united  to  Germany.  .  . 
The  Prussians  are  working  here  just  as  I  am 
told  they  did  in  Bohemia  three  months  before 
their  war  with  Austria  began.' 

Surely  the  Emperor  was  warned  ;  and  that, 
in  spite  of  all  warnings,  he  should  have 
acted  as  he  did,  justifies  as  well  as  explains 
the  scorn  which  all  parties  alike  have  mani- 
fested for  him. 


These  papers,  in  fact,  remind  us  that  im- 
perialism was  based  on  surveillance  publique, 
on  a  spy  system  so  vast  as  to  embrace  Hsts 
of  all  the  *  dangerous  men,'  of  whatever 
views,  throughout  the  Empire.  The  prop 
of  this  system  was  the  terrible  power  of  ar- 
bitrary arrest  given  to  all  prefects  by  the 
10th  article  of  the  Criminal  Code.  How 
tho  nation  which  boasts  of  being  exception- 
ally logique  reconciles  such  an  article  with 
the  principles  of  1789  we  cannot  imagine; 
but  it  is  clear  that  a  Government,  resting  on 
such  a  basis,  could  only  stand  by  its  prestige. 
At  whatever  cost,  it  was  necessary  last  July 
'to  do  something,'  and  at  Sedan  the  ex- 
Emperor  judged  rightly  that  be  had  better 
fall  into  Prussian  hands  than  trust  to  feel- 
ings which  even  his  uncle  had  not  ventured 
to  rely  on. 

Pereigny,  according  to  the  letters  con- 
tained in  the  Papiers  Secrets,  was  Louis 
Napoleon's  Strafford.  As  late  as  December, 
1867,  he  memorialises  the  Emperor  at  great 
longth  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  ex- 
claims against  the  folly  of  concessions : 

*  Your  enemies,', (says  he)  'under  tho  pre- 
tence of  setting  up  Parliamentary  rule,  are 
working  your  ruin.  I  see  it  in  Jheir  every 
movement.  I  watch  them  and  note  the  bit- 
terest hatred — hatred !  and  something  more — 
showing  itself  in  look,  won),  and  gesture ;  and 
your  Ministers  bow  down  and  humbly  beg  the 
Opposition  to  withdraw  their  motions.  .  . 
If  your  majesty  sees  no  harm  in  all  this,  it's 
no  use  my  making  plans  to  put  out  the  fire 
that's  burning  up  your  house ;  but,  anyhow, 
I  can't  go  on  with  abstract  studies  amid  such 
moral  anarchy  as  this.' 

Pcrsigny,  at  any  rate,  was  faithful,  and, 
we  believe,  felt  proper  scorn  for  the  misera- 
ble policy  which  tried  to  secure  the  bour 
geoisie  by  alarming  them  every  now  and 
then  with  sham  plots.  Except  the  Orsini 
and  Pianori  plots,  and  the  Villctte  affair  of 
last  summer,  all  the  plots  were,  we  are  told, 
hatched  by  Pietri  and  Lagrange.  Thus 
Greco,  who  was  condemned  to  life  transpor- 
tation in  1853,  was  let  out  one  night  from 
Mazas  by  M.  Lagrange  himself,  lived  for 
years  in  America  on  a  pension  of  £250  and 
then  came  back  to  Paris  under  a  feigned 
name,  and  worked  as  a  detective.  The  man, 
we  read,  is  now  in  prison,  and  has  made  a 
full  confession  of  his  antecedents. 

That  Ollivier,  at  the  end  of  1869,  was 
anxious  to  infuse  new  blood  into  the  Impe- 
rial councils,  and  also  to  win  over  '  the  few 
men  of  talent  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
of  age  who  had  not  already  been  driven  into 
the  revolutionary  ran**,'  is  a  proof  that  the 
Constitutional-Imperialist  was  more*  clear- 
sighted than  his  enemies  will  admit  That 
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the  Empress,  after  Worth,  should  have  tele- 
graphed to  her  husband  not  on  any  account  to 
return  to  Paris,  as  she  could  not  be  answer- 
able for  the  consequences,  shows  a  weakness 
of  character  which  the  admirers  of  Eugenic 
certainly  did  not  anticipate. 

These  quotations  from  Paris  newspapers 
and  secret  documents  help  to  show  why  the 
Empire  fell.  It  was  unsound.  However 
we  may  differ  as  to  the  amount  of  culpabili- 
ty shared  by  the  French  nation,  or  even  by 
the  Parisians,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  rot- 
tenness of  the  whole  system.  That 
it  has  been  swept  away  is  a  gain  for  the 
world — a  gain  for  France  which  will  out- 
weigh all  her  hopes,  if  only  (in  the  words  of 
the  Sticlc)  the  esprit  boulevardier,  the  street- 
idler  spirit,  disappears  along  with  the  rtgime 
which  fostered  it ;  and  if  that  hardness  to- 
wards the  poor,  aud  iudifferenco  to  their 
sufferings,  which  are  too  characteristic  of 
the  French  wealthier  classes,  can  bo  modi- 
fied. 

xVnd  now  for  a  very  few  facts  to  show 
what  a  poor  idol  was  the  uncle  of  such  a 
nephew.  The  three  writers,  Lanfrey,  Burni, 
aud  Ere  km  an  n  -  Chntrian,  have  done  more 
than  any  others  to  disabuse  the  French  mind 
about  Napoleonism.  The  cheap  edition  of 
Barni,  from  which  the  analysis  and  seriatim 
confutation  of  M.  Thiers'  books  are  omitted, 
Las  been  immensely  read ;  that  such  a  book 
could  be  published  in  France  in  1870  was  a 
sign  of  the  times  quite  as  alarming  to 
imperialists  as  the  known  disaffection 
of  a  part  of  the  army.  Besides  these 
Charras,  Schcrer,  Quinet,  and  Eugene 
Pellctan  had  for  years  been  working 
against  the  worship  of  which  Thiers  was  so 
lung  the  prophet,  and  had  succeeded  iu  prov- 
ing to  all  thoughtful  Frenchmen  that  richtc 
and  Channiug  were  much  nearer  the  truth 
than  was  the  romancer  who  wrote  the  4  Con- 
sulate aud  Empire.' 

Our  remarks  must  necessarily  be  brief ; 
but  we  would  call  special  attention  to  what 
M.  Lanfrey  tells  about  the  early  life  of  Na- 
)K>leon  :  so  much  seems  accounted  for  by 
such  circumstances  acting  on  such  a  tempera- 
ment. Corsica  was  passing  through  a  crisis 
when  he  was  a  boy  ;  his  father,  head  of  one 
of  the  most  influential  families,  went  over  to 
the  French  side  when  he  saw  resistance  was 
hopeless.  The  son,  who  began  life  an  ardent  pa- 
triot, cursed  his  father  for  not  having  shared 
Paoli's  exile.  The  family,  however,  pro&tcd 
by  his  change  of  side,  lie  himself,  display- 
ing that  same  skill  in  managing  men,  above  all 
Frenchmen,  for  which  his  son  was  afterwards 
so  remarkable,  became  the  confidential  ad- 
viser of  the  governor  and  his  cabinet  Uis 
children  were  provided  for  on  the  different 


royal  foundations  then  so  common  in  France. 
Napoleon  went  to  Briennc,  and  thence  to 
Paris ;  the  great  poverty  of  his  family,  and 
the  humiliating  position  in  which  he  found 
himself  among  the  cadets  of  noble  houses, 
accustomed  to  spend  money  as  recklessly  at 
their  military  colleges  as  our  boys  nowa- 
days do  at  Sandhurst,  made  him  cynical. 
The  references  to  his  want  of  means  are  fre- 
quent in  his  early  journals;  but  this  con- 
sciousness of  poverty  did  not  deprive  him  of 
his  koen  power  of  observation.  Ilis  journals 
arc  an  admixture  of  practical  shrewdness 
and  of  originality  expressed  in  wild  bombast. 
He  6oon  took  tho  measure  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  brought  in  contact,  fathomed 
their  weaknesses,  and  adroitly  made  use  of 
them.  Life  in  Paris  in  the  days  when  youug 
Bonaparte  first  went  there  must  have  been 
trying  to  a  young  man's  faith.  Bonaparte 
had  been  4  finished '  under  the  regime  which 
was  paid  to  have  existed  par  lea  femmes  et 
pour  U$ /emmet  ;  but  beforo  he  was  fully  a 
man  the  old  system '  was  swept  away,  and 
Paris  was  a  scene  on  which  the  most  fan- 
tastic absurdities  were  enacted  in  the  name 
of  liberty.  The  selfish  greed  of  the  Repub- 
licans seems  to  have  done  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  make  the  young  man  a  disbe- 
liever in  the  grand  phrases  which  he  so  free- 
ly used.  His  determination  to  act  for  him- 
self comes  out  strikingly  in  his  first  Italian 
campaign,  when  by  his  happy  boldness  against 
Wunnser  he  had  made  the  convention  of 
Loeben  inevitable.  Throughout  the  prelimi- 
naries he  behaved  as  an  independent  prince. 
He  told  the  Director}'  what  he  was  doing, 
and  received  their  instructions,  and  from 
time  to  time  acted  upon  them  ;  but  tho  only 
way  iu  which  he  showed  himself  a  faithful 
servant  of  tho  government  was  by  putting 
money  and  art-treasures  in  their  way.  The 
greed  which  these  Parisian  deputios  dis- 
played was  something  incredible  :  and  their 
young  general  encouraged  them  iu  it.  He 
told  them  that  Italy  was  rich  and  able  to 
pay  ;  and  the  contributions  which  he  levied 
— though  trifling  compared  with  the  amounts 
of  recent  Prussian  requisitions — were  suffi- 
ciently grievous  to  drive  the  people  of  the 
Milanese  to  revolt.  Leghorn,  for  instance, 
had  to  pay  two  million  francs  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  protected  against  the  English. 
How  Venice  was  treated  is  well  known. 
4  The  child  of  the  revolution '  betrayed  that 
city  to  Austria  as  cynically  as  he  afterwards 
crushed  the  Ligurian  republic.  4  Give  them 
(said  he,  writing  of  the  Corfiotes),  plenty  of 
talk;  about  old  Greece  and  liberty :  it  will 
please  thcin,  and  it  means  nothing.'  Ho  is 
always  the  same,  pitiless  in  his  scorn  of  that 
bavardage,  to  put  a  stop  to  which  he  tells 
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Menou  that  he  was  leaving  Egypt  No  sac- 
cess  ever  pleased  him  more  than  the  way  in 
which  he  fooled  Sieycs,  the  man  of  ideas — 
making  use  of  bis  reputation  as  a  constitn- 
tion-buildcr,  and  then  showing  4  the  head ' 
that  as  soon  as  its  work  was  done  it  must 
give  way  to  the  arm. 

Lanfrey's  account  of  the  18th  Brumairc, 
when  only  two  of  the  five  directors,  Oohier 
and  Moulins,  stood  firm,  and  when  the  affair 
of  the  Orangerio  consummated  by  force 
what  had  been  begun  by  corruption,  is  exceed- 
ingly instructive.  It  shows  how,  out  of  such 
a  chaos,  the  rise  of  the  ablest  man  was  inevi- 
table. Had  Napoleon  been  a  Washington 
ho  would,  of  course,  have  risen  for  far 
other  than  selfish  ends ;  he  would  at  once 
have  taken  in  hand  the  constitution  of 
which  he  so  well  knew  the  defects,  and  would 
have  perfected  it  Even  had  he  been  a 
Cromwell,  earnest  and  impressed  with  a  really 
noble  idea,  he  would  have  looked  at  home 
instead  of  abroad,  and  have  proved  that 
4  the  empire  is  peace.'  Being  what  he  was, 
the  successful  military  commauder,  with  no 
rule  of  action,  except  to  make  everything 
further  his  own  advancement,  he  began  by 
destroying  representative  life,  and  making 
even  the  judges  his  creatures,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  entered  on  that  career  of  war  in 
which  he  never  paused  save  for  short  breath- 
ing times.  A  true  instinct  told  him  that 
either  the  French  must  have  bond  fide  free- 
dom, or  must  be  drawn  away  from  politics  by 
being  kept  al  ways  at  war.  He  may  have  mis- 
trusted his  ability  to  play  the  part  of  Wash- 
ington ;  or  what  he  had  scon  of  Frenchmen 
may  well  have  made  him  doubt  whether 
they  would  appreciate  his  self-denial.  Any- 
how he  never  tried  them ;  war  became  a 
necessity  of  his  position ;  and  to  make  war 
he  did  not  shrink  from  so  thoroughly  ex- 
hausting Franco  that  we  may  doubt  if  she 
has  suffered  so  much  by  this  last  ruin- 
ous war,  and  yet  more  ruinous  peace,  as 
she  did  by  the  long  struggle  which  ended 
at  Waterloo.  The  recklessness  of  last  July 
was  but  a  recognition  by  the  nephew  of  the 
uncle's  maxim,  that 4  by  war,  and  war  only, 
can  our  position  be  kept  safe.' 

Another  point  in  common  between  uncle 
and  nephew,  is  reckless  expenditure ;  we  do 
not  sufficiently  remember  that,  besides  the 
conscription,  the  first  Napoleon  had  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  nation  under  his  per- 
sonal control.  He  used  it  as  the  resources 
of  the  Second  Empire  have  been  used.  The 
vast  salaries  of  senators,  the  bribes,  direct 
and  indirect,  the  encouragement  of  a  luxury 
which  made  Jarge  moans  essential — all  this 
soon  destroyed  4  the  austere  simplicity  of 
the  republic'    lJl  fattt  se  montrcr'  was  the 


phrase  in  everybody's  mouth,  4  for  if  we  do 
not  come  forward  as  friends  of  things  as 
they  are,  we  shall  have  none  of  the  prizes 
which  are  being  so  lavishly  distributed.' 
It  was  imperial  Rome  over  again. 

Such  a  system  could  not  last;  and  the 
way  in  which  France  succumbed  after  Water- 
loo, while  it  does  not  exalt  our  opinion  of 
French  gratitude  (for,  after  all,  the  first 
Napoleon  had  for  years  given  France  all 
that  the  mass  of  Frenchmen  ask  for),  shows 
how  inherently  weak  the  strohgest 4  tyranny' 
(in  the  Greek  sense)  must  always  be.  Any 
one  who  wants  a  simple  and  natural  account 
of  how  Napoleonism  grew  up  out  of  the 
folly  and  corruption  and  strife  of  the  repub- 
licans, and  of  the  helpless  disgust  with  which 
the  mass  of  the  nation  submitted  when  they 
saw  what  Napoleonism  really  meant,  should 
study  the  Erckmann-Chutrian  scries.  We 
do  not  wonder  that  the  writers  should  have 
been  elected  as  deputies  for  the  Meurthe 
and  the  Haut  Rhin,  so  thoroughly  do  their 
books  photograph  life  and  thought  in  these 
most  republican  departments.  The  peasant 
proprietor,  who  has  bought  with  his  hard- 
earned  savings  a  little  patch  of  confiscated 
land,  is  as  fiercely  bent  on  keeping  it  as 
over  tigress  was  on  defending  her  cubs. 
He  is  told  that  kings  and  nobles,  creatures 
of  Pitt  and  Coburg,  arc  sworn  to  wrest  it 
from  him  ;  and  his  previous  experience  of 
kings  and  nobles  assures  him  that  he  has  noth- 
ing to  hope  if  he  fall  into  their  clutches.  That 
was  the  secret  of  Napoleon's  strength  ;  he  went 
forth  as  the  soldier  of  the  Republic,  predes- 
tined to  show  Europe  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
dream  of  restoring  the  emigres.  How  the  true 
Republicans,  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  his 
armies,  got  gradually  depraved  until  they 
became  the  4  dogs  of  war '  of  the  Old  Guard 
is  wonderfully  well  set  forth ;  and  is,  we  fear, 
only  too  truly  paralleled  in  this  recent  war, 
in  which  the  moral  deterioration  of  the  Ger- 
man citizen-soldier  has,  like  everything'  else, 
gone  on  at  railroad  pace. 

The  Erckmann-Chatrian  novels  have  been 
compared  with  the  Waverlcy  series.  We 
do  not  think  the  comparison  a  happy  one. 
They  do  not  aim  at  Sir  Walter  Scott's  in- 
tricacy of  plot ;  the  stories  are  exceedingly 
simple,  and  the  events  (peripttiet  is  the 
untranslateable  word  which  best  describes 
them)  arc  nnfolded  historically,  rather  than 
after  the  manner  of  a  romance ;  the  human 
agent  merely  serves  to  string  together  a 
number  of  sketches  from  actual  affairs.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Erckuiaun-Chatrian 
books  show  that  rare  power  of  accurate 
nature-painting  which  belongs  almost  wholly 
to  very  modern  times,  and  which  shines  forth 
so  conspicuously  in  our  own  George  Eliot 
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ns  well  as  in  Dickens,  and  which  among 
French  writers  is  best  seen,  perhaps,  in 
Georges  Sand.  Very  different  this  from 
the  landscape  style  of  Scott,  which  has 
beauties  of  its  own,  but  which  differs  from 
them  much  as  a  picture  of  Wilson,  or  Con- 
stable, or  *  old  Crome '  differs  from  one  by 
Tcnniel.  In  the  •  Romans  Nationaux,'  too, 
there  is  a  vast  deal  more  direct  political 
teaching  than  4  the  author  of  Waverley'  ever 
attempted.  lie  no  doubt  had  very  strong 
views  of  his  own ;  and  he  managed,  strange- 
ly enough,  to  make  a  sentimental  Jacobitism 
fashionable  at  the  very  time  when  4  his  most 
Sacred  Majesty  George  IV.'  was  visiting 
North  Britain.  He  is  answerable  for 
several  inversions  of  historical  truth :  he 
makes  Balfour  of  Burlcy  and  his  class  con- 
temptible, and  throws  a  lialo  of  glory  round 
Claverhouse,  like  that  with  which  Byron  in- 
vests his  Werterian  villains.  But  he  never 
directly  teaches  politics.  The  4  Romans,'  on 
the  contrary,  do  this  in  almost  every  page. 
They  assume,  moreover,  an  amount  of  politi- 
cal knowledge  on  the  part  of  their  readers 
which  would"  be  very  unwisely  assumed  by 
any  English  novel-writer.  The  fact  is,  the 
average  Frenchman  docs  know  his  own  his- 
tory since  '80  far  better  than  most  English- 
men know  the  tortuous  politics  of  tho  Geor- 
gian era — knows  it  better  because  he  take  a 
vastly  more  personal  interest  in  it.  For  us, 
Mr.  Disraeli  well  pointed  out,  history  from 
the  Revolution  to  the  Reform  Bill  is  chiefly 
the  record  of  the  quarrels  of  a  few  4  great 
houses to  the  Frenchman  the  earlier  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  is  the  time  when 
his  country  was  in  the  labour  pangs  of  the 
strange,  wild  birth  which  was  to  follow  ;  and 
the  close  of  it  is  the  fitful  period  in  which 
the  Revolution,  surfeited  with  blood,  sank 
helplessly  under  the  yoke  of  military  despot- 
ism. No  need  to  urge  Frenchmen  to  do 
what  her  Majesty's  inspectors  have  so  often 
recommended  in  our  elementary  schools,  to 
beirin  history  at  the  modern  end  and  work 
backwards.  Our  boys  and  our  men  prefer 
woad-stained  Britons  and  the  strife  of  Dane 
and  Saxon  to  the  Rockinghains  and  Wal- 
polcs,  and  even  the  Pitts ;  but  in  France  it  is 
wholly  different.  Hence  an  amount  of 
political  knowledge  in  the  country,  for  which 
we  rarely  give  our  neighbours  credit.  Your 
diligence-driver  between  Caen  and  Falaisc 
will  point  out  the  Chateau  Turgot,  aud  will 
tell  you  all  about  the  minister  whose  name 
it  bears  in  a  way  which  would  have  aston- 
ished any  of  the  old  mail-coachmen  along 
the  Western  road,  who  knew,  indeed,  Burke's 
name  in  connection  with  High  Wycombe, 
but  who  knew  nothing  but  the  name.  This 
is  one  of  the  errors  of  4  our  own  correspon. 


dent : '  because  Frenchmen  have  not  that 
blatant  freedom  of  speech  to  which  he  is 
used  at  English  hustings,  he  writes  homo 
that  they  know  little  and  care  less  about 
politics — and  this  of  people  who  seldom 
hesitate,  on  occasion,  to  die  for  their  opin- 
ions. Their  peculiar  way  of  managing  things 
arises  from  their  habit  of  looking  to  authori- 
ty, of  moving  under  pressure  of  a  force 
majeure ;  they  have  not,  and  can  form  but 
a  faint  idea  of,  that  English  liberty  which  is 
in  our  air,  which  M.  do  Montalcmbcrt  used 
to  call  a  bain  dc  vie  ;  but  they  have  generally 
speaking,  historically  at  any  rate,  more  politi- 
cal knowledge  than  we  have. 

This  accounts  for  much  in  the  4  Romaus ' 
which,  to  the  English  reader,  is  wearying ; 
they  appeal  to  what  he  does  not  possess,  a 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  parties  from  '89 
I  downwards.  Every  one,  however,  must  ap- 
!  predate  the  way  in  which  the  rise  of  Napo- 
{  leon  is  shown  to  have  been  due  to  the  cor- 
ruption, tho  gross  corruption,  as  well  as  im- 
becility of  the  Directory.  No  wonder 
Bonaparte  despised  mankind,  when  such 
poor  specimens — vain,  self-seeking,  blindly 
conceited — were  presented  to  him  as  the 
pick  of  republican  France.  Thus  politics, 
as  well  as  national  character  and  habits  (the 
habits,  be  it  remembered,  of  that  Alsace  which 
is  now  to  become  the  Ireland  of  Germany), 
arc  abundantly  illustrated  in  these  novels. 
We  do  not  mean  to  analyse  any  of  them,  or  to 
give  samples  which  would  be  about  as  satis- 
factory as  a  single  stone  picked  out  of  a 
Greek  temple.  The  most  touching  of  them 
is  4  Madame  TherCise,'  which,  showing  as  it 
does  how  heartily  the  Germans  on  the  fron- 
tier sympathized  with  the  ideas  of  which 
noche  waf  the  expounder,  bears  on  the 
qucstiou,  4  How  will  the  anuexed  districts 
get  ou  under  Junker  rule  ? '  Quiet  Dr. 
Jacob,  the  hero  of  the  story,  is  already  so 
smitten  with  revolutionary  ideas,  that  when 
he  hears  them  commented  on  by  the  wound- 
ed vimndiitre  whose  life  ho  has  saved,  he  for- 
gets that  she  is  only  the  daughter  of  a  vil- 
lage schoolmaster  who  had  volunteered  and 
had  fallen,  with  his  three  sons,  at  Valmy, 
aud,  marrying  her,  joius  Uoche  as  army 
surgeon.  Men  of  this  stamp  are  found  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rhine ;  and  to  force  Jun- 
kcrism  upon  them  would  provoke  a  speedy 
break-up  of  the  German  empire.  Gorman 
optimists  say  that  this  danger  is  imaginary : 
acknowledging  the  disagreeable  features  in 
the  Prussian  character,  thoy  say  that 4  Ger- 
many will  opeu  Prussia  out  If  uot,  trouble 
must  ensue. 

The  4  Blocus '  is,  perhaps,  tho  most  pic- 
turesque of  tho  whole  series.  The  old  Jew 
who,  despite  his  timidity  and  his  hatred  of 
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r,  gradually  becomes  an  effective  national 
guard,  is  admirably  drawn ;  the  details  of 
tho  siege,  the  misery,  the  excitement,  are  ' 
told  so  differently  from  the  half  flippant, 
half  bombastic  manner  of  even  the  best  of 
4  our  own  correspondents.'  The  old  soldier 
who,  churl  as  he  is  supposed  to  be,  meets  the 
Jew's  kindness  with  still  greater  kindness, 
and  who,  long  refusing  to  believe  in  the 
Emperor's  abdication,  shoots  himself  when 
the  truth  is  forced  upon  him,  is  a  finished 
picture  of  which  any  artist  mi^ht  be  proud. 
And  the  town  thus  immortalised  is  Phals- 
bourg,  which  henceforth  is  to  be  German. 
But  we  hope  our  readers  will  go  to  the 
books  themselves :  their  appearanco  marks 
an  era  in  novel-writing ;  it  has  done  much 
more,  for  they  arc  all  novels  with  a  purpose, 
and  have  been  very  powerful  in  pulling 
down  the  Napoleonic  idol,  in  hastening  the 
decay  of  the  imperial  idea. 

The  idol  is  overthrown ;  what  will  be 
reared  in  its  place  is  doubtful.  Political 
wisdom  is  not  to  be  learned  in  six  months, 
no  matter  how  sternly  its  lessons  may  be  en- 
forced. The  Franco  which  accepted  Louis 
Napoleon,  which  gloried  in  the  absurd  boast, 
4  When  France  is  satisfied  the  world  is  at 
rest,'  which  suffered  itself  to  be  kept  in 
leading-strings  for  twenty  years,  giving  full 
control  over  its  wealth,  its  resources,  its 
foreign  and  domestic  policy,  to  an  unscrupu- 
lous adventurer  and  his  stock-jobbing  asso- 
ciates, is  not  likely  to  rise  at  once  to  the 
dignity  of  a  free  people.  4  Unstable  as 
water'  has  hitherto  been  the  curse  of  France's 
efforts  at  free  government.  The  mission 
she  has  chosen  has  been  to  teach  ideas  to 
others,  not  to  work  them  practically  out  for 
herself.  When  we  read  in  old  files  of  the 
approving  Timet  of  the  reveTs  at  Com- 
piegne,  the  luxury,  the  extravagance,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  answer  made  to  the  first 
Napoleon,  when  he  asked,  4  Have  I  not  got 
back  the  old  system  in  toto  V  4  Yes,  but 
you  forget  that  two  million  Frenchmen  died 
to  root  out  that  old  system ;  and  you  can't 
bring  them  to  life  again.' 

Why  is  France,  as  a  whole,  sick  of  4  ideas?' 
Why,  although  they  could  dance  round  the 
statue  of  Strasburg  when  they  ought  to  havo 
been  making  peace  and  husbanding  their 
strength  for  by-and-by,  were  the  besieged 
Parisians  incapable  of  any  serious  effort? 
Why  was  Trochu  paralysed  by  the*  fear  of 
Blanqui  ?  Why  should  Bourbaki's  wretched 
army  have  behaved  so  differently  from  that 
of  Hoche,  which  was  equally  shoeless,  and 
almost  as  much  in  want  of  everything,  and 
which  it*  enthusiastic  leader  kept  at  fighting 
point  by  allowing  no  tents  during  the  bit- 
terest winter  that  had  been  known  for 


years  ?  Man  for  man,  Germans  have  always 
been  superior  to  the  French ;  to  succeed, 
these  last  must  move  in  masses  welded 
together  by  one  overmastering  idea.  They 
had  no  idea,  no  union,  last  year.  Will  this 
terrible  lesson  give  them  tbat  unity  of  seuti- 
mcnt  which  Germany,  since  1808,  has  been 
gradually  feeling  after,  and  has  only  just  at- 
tained ?  Let  us  hope  that  sad  experience 
may,  at  any  rate,  teach  them  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  very  grandest  of  all  merely 
human  ideals.  The  noble  thoughts  of  the 
4  Marseillaise ' — 


•  Nous  cntrerons  dans  la 
atnes  ne  scront  plus, 
Nous  y  trouverons  leur  poussiero  et  la  trace 
dc  leur  vertus,' 

led  to  the  brutal  Carmagnole  and  tho  sick- 
ening excesses  of  the  Terror,  because,  thongfi 
noble,  they  were  not  sanctified.  The  sick- 
ness that  comes  from  aiming  at  too  much 
brought  on  a  reaction  which  lias  lasted  ever 
since ;  and  the  fact  that  Romanism  is  the 
hereditary  religion  of  the  French  masses  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  heart}'  national  union. 
No  earnest  political  reformer  can  ever  look 
on  the  priests  as  more  than  temporary  allies ; 
no  ultramontane  can  ever  bo  an  honest 
Republican. 

What  may  come  if  Rome  changes  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  Abbe  (so  he 
stvled  himself)  and  now  lately  by  Pore 
ifyacinthc,  we  cannot  say  ;  anyhow,  such 
changes  must  be  slow.  At  present  the 
French  priesthood  must  be  reckoned  amon* 
tho  bitter  opponents  of  all  frco  constitutional 
development. 

The  next  few  months  will  better  enable 
us  to  determine  whether  Paris  will  still  hold 
its  own   against  France,  or  whether  M. 
Leclercq's  hope  will  be  realized.*    We  may 
be  quite  sure  that  thousands  of  Frenchmen 
feel  what  he  so  well  expresses — that  it  '* 
Paris  which  made  Louis  Napoleon  possible, 
oven  as  it  was  Paris  which  enabled  his  uncle 
to  be  what  he  was.    They  both,  indeed, 
used  *  France '  against  Paris ;  but  it  was 
Paris  which  gave  them  a  status  at  the  out- 
set   Those  who  think  thus  will  feel  that  in 
the  changed  character  of  the  capital  is  the 
best  safeguard  for  the  good  government  <w 
well  as  for  the  moral  regeneration  of  France; 
and  if  this  change  of  character  seems  hope- 
less, the  dangerous  experiment  must  be  tried 

»  Of  tho  sad  civil  war  in  tho  capital  we  wo»W 
only  say  that  it  is  partly  duo  to  the  wan*  °'  * 
proper  Poor  Law,  partly  to  the  justly  bs"'  r 
reeling  caused  by  the  hard  terms  of  pear**— tcni,^ 
so  different  from  those  of  1816.  which 
fifiy  years'  peace,  and  eventually 
and  England  friends. 
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of  moving  the  Legislature  out  of  such  an 
unhealthy  atmosphere. 

We  have  thus  striven  to  trace  the  growth  j 
and  decay  of  Imperialism — which  in  its  re- 
establishment  was  the  practical  expression  of 
the  Napoleonic  idea — and  to  contrast  it  in- 
directly with  the  old  regime,  and  with  the 
sad  delusion  which,  beginning  so  nobly  in 
1789,  too  soon  ended  in  perhaps  the 
bloodiest  tyranny  that  modern  Europe  has 
ever  seen.  We  decline  to  draw  any  horo- 
scope of  tho  future;  such  prophesying  is 
always  useless.  Let  us  hope  that  God,  who 
*  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways/  will  comfort 
the  fuith  which  this  cruel  satire  on  modern 
progress  has  so  rudely  shaken,  by  showing 
plainly  that  good  has  come  out  of  all  the 
evil.  We  cannot  hope  that  nations  will  yet 
recognise  the  truth  that  war  is  organised 
crime;  but  we  may  hope  that  for  a  long 
time  imperialism,  based,  as  we  have  shown 
it  to  be,  on  lawlessness  and  on  the  glo- 
rification of  the  individual,  will  be  im- 
possible. 

That  the  beaten  nation  always  deserves  to 
suffer  is  a  maxim  which  nothing  but  a  dis- 
torted view  of  Scripture  will  propound. 
Berlin  is  not  many  degrees  above  Paris  in 
morality  ;  and  France,  despite  the  character 
given  of  her  in  her  filthy  novels,  is  certainly 
not  without  home  life  and  deep  pure  home 
affections. 

All  that  we  can  say  is  that  we,  believing 
in  God's  providonce,  are  very  sure  that, 
however  strangely  things  may  seem  to  turn 
out,  the  course  o'f  this  world  is  ordered  by 
Him. 


Art.  \\.— Religions  Tests  and  National 
Universities.  By  F.  A.  Palkt,  M.A. 
Williams  and  Norgate,  1871. 

(2.)  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  Jlonse  of  Lords  on  University  Tests. 

Owing  to  the  energy  with  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  pushed  through  its  earlier 
stages  the  identical  Universities  Tests  Bill 
which  was  so  adroitly  shelved  last  year  by  the 
resolution  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  we 
may  confidently  anticipate  that,  before  these 
pages  reach  the  public,  every  hindrance 
which  kept  men  from  tho  enjoyment  of 
prizes  which  they  had  fairly  won,  and  from 
posts  of  honour  and  usefulness  which  they 
were  well  qnalified  to  fill,  simply  and  solely 
because  they  were  Nonconformists,  will  be 
swept  away  for  ever.  It  would  be 
gratifying  if  as  reasonable  a  hope  could  be 
entertained  that  the  far  more  stringent  and 


objectionable  religious  test  which  is  a  prac- 
tical bar  to  the  enjoyment  of  half  tho  fel- 
lowships of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  not  only 
to  Nonconformists,  but  to  all  such  as  cannot 
say  they  believe  in  their  hearts  that  tlicy 
are  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
called,  according  to  the  Will  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  His  ministry,  as  defined  by 
the  Church  of  England,  would  be  as  speedily 
removed  from  the  threshold  of  offices  which 
in  no  way  require,  and,  practically,  are  sel- 
dom associated  with  the  exercise  of  this 
professedly  divinely  imposed  ministry.  Tho 
progress  of  events  may  discredit  our  hopes 
or  our  fears,  but  this  need  not  prevent  a  re- 
view of  the  struggle  for  the  abolition  of 
those  tests  at  the  universities  which  aro  ob- 
noxious to  Nonconformists  alone,  as  though 
it  were  a  thing  of  the  past ;  nor  a  prospec- 
tive glance  at  the  clerical  test  which  is  ob- 
noxious to  all  conscientious  laymen  who 
object  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  a  complex 
creed,  and  hesitate  to  Assume  functions 
which  are  imposed  by  the  Majesty  of 
Heaven,  but  defined  by  tho  Majesty  of 
Britain.  Tin's  is  tho  point  upon  which  we 
must  next  concentrate  our  forces. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  will,  no 
doubt,  be  a  source  of  wonder  thnt  religious 
disabilities  should  have  been  retained  at  the 
universities  so  long  after  they  have  been  re- 
moved from  almost  all  civil  and  municipal 
offices  throughout  the  realm.  This  wonder 
will  certainly  not  be  lessened  by  an  enquiry 
into  tho  nature  of  the  offices  they  arc  sup- 
posed to  guard,  or  the  value  of  the  emoluments 
which  attach  to  these  offices.  That  any  man 
otherwise  qualified  to  explain  the  laws  which 
govern  the  physical  forces  of  light  and  heat, 
or  the  principles  of  comparative  anatomy, 
should  be  cut  off  from  a  professorship  in 
these  sciences,  because  he  will  not  conform 
to  a  liturgy  containing  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  can  never  appear  less  absurd  by  the 
lapse  of  time.  A  fellowship  at  oue  of  our 
colleges,  is,  as  Mr.  Paley  correctly  defines  it, 
wholly  and  absolutely  a  sinecure.  No  duties 
whatever  are  required  as  a  condition  of  its 
tenure.  Fellowships  arc  held  by  gentlemen 
who  are  absent  from,  as  well  as  by  those 
who  are  resident  at  their  colleges,  and  if  the 
residents  in  any  way  promote  the  discipline 
or  education  of  the  students  in  those  col- 
leges they  have  extra  payment  for  such 
services  altogether  apart  from  their  incomes 
as  fellows.  The  word  'sinecure,'  however, 
as  applied  to  a  fellowship,  loses  much,  if 
not  all  the  odium  usually  attached  to  that 
term  from  tho  fact  that  fellows  are  eloctcd 
absolutely  according  to  their  merit  as 
scholars,  as  that  merit  is  proved  by  success 
in  the  university  and  college  examinations. 
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It  seems  strange  that  ono-half  of  tbe  nation 
should  have  heen  so  long  content  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  the  prizes  of 
pure  scholarship,  when  the  possession  of 
these,  unlike  the  enjoyment  of  livings  and 
benefices,  involved  no  duties  either  lay  or 
cleric.  That  creed  or  conformity  should  be 
required  of  those  whose  sole  duty  was  to 
enjoy  an  income  of  £300  per  annum  is 
ridiculous,  unless  we  adopt  the  theory  that 
the  disabilities  were  meant  to  be  punitive  in 
their  character.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  the  yet  more  lucrative  headships  of  col- 
leges. Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  exclu- 
sion from  these  rewards  of  learning  by  a 
religious  test  was  submitted  to  because  the 
rewards  were  insignificant  in  amount,  either 
singly  or  in  the  aggregate.  Mr.  Paley 
estimates  the  gross  annual  revenue  of  the 
two  universities  and  their  colleges  at  half  a 
million  of  money,  £50,000  of  which  goes  to 
the  heads  of  forty  colleges  and  halls,  while 
730  fellows  enjoy  average  incomes  of  not 
less  than  £300  a  year.  Thirty  years'  resi- 
dence at  Cambridge  has  given  Mr.  Paley 
the  right  to  speak  with  some  authority  iu 
these  matters,  but  we  think  he  has  under- 
stated the  amount  of  these  emoluments. 
We  should  not  be  surprised  if,  at  no  distant 
day,  a  commission  of  enquiry  should  reveal, 
that  the  gross  reveuue  of  these  institutions, 
calculated  on  the  real  value  of  their  rapidly 
increasing  property,  Is  double  the  sum 
named.  The  apathy  of  other  sects  in  not 
urging  moro  determinedly  their  claims  to 
have  the  prizes  of  the  university  course  open 
to  them,  when  the  course  itself  is  open  to.  all 
comers,  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  that  they  can  afford  to  despise  those 
prizes.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  injustice  done  them  has  never  till 
lately  assumed  a  practical  aud  tangible  form. 
The  indifference  of  the  English  to  theore- 
tical grievances  is  proverbial,  and  a  con- 
junction of  circumstances  has  tended  to 
mask  the  character  of  the  injustice. 

The  circumstances  referred  to  will  in  a  few 
short  years  becomo  hard  to  understand  un- 
less we  seize  the  present  moment  to  record 
them.  On  the  one  hand  Nonconformists 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  repeated 
blows  dealt  upon  them  by  the  legislature- 
blows  of  which  the  Act  of  Uniformity  may 
be  taken  as  a  striking  example.  Content  to 
be  tolerated  aud  glad  to  be  hidden,  finding 
neither  social  comfort  nor  encouragement  iu 
the  pursuit  of  the  liberal  professions,  they 
sought  in  commerce  a  fair  field  and  no 
favour,  and  entered  on  this  avocation  with 
an  energy  which  has  not  a  little  tended  to 
establish  our  national  importance.  At  the 
present  time  we  claim  free  entrance  to  the 


offices  and  emoluments  of  our  universities 
because  they  are  national  institutions,  but  to 
a  dissenter  a  few  years  ago  the  very  term 
national  conveyed  the  idea  of  exclusion,  as 
it  still  does  iu  such  pli  rases  as  '  National 
Church'  and  'National  School.'  Noncon- 
formists had  almost  learned  to  regard  them- 
selves as  aliens,  for  so  the  legislature  had 
taught  them  to  consider  themselves.  The 
idea  of  demanding  equal  privileges  with  all 
other  subjects  of  the  Crown,  had  scarcely 
entered  their  thoughts.  Hence  the  univer- 
sities were  regarded  by  them,  as  were  also 
the  army,  navy,  and  the  bar,  as  inhospitable 
places  where  they  would  be  slighted  and 
ignored. 

On  the  other  hand  the  universities  them 
selves  had,  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  fallen  from  their  high  estate, 
and  become  corrupt,  servile,  and  dead  to  all 
the  higher  aims  whieh  should  distinguish 
institutions  for  learning  and  education.  At 
that  period  a  very  narrow  stream  of  conven- 
tional scholarship  ran  through  a  very  wide 
meadow  of  mediocrity,  which  it  never  over- 
flowed or  irrigated.    The  modicum  of  know- 
ledge required  of  tho  ol  noXXoi  was  con- 
temptible, and  every  arrangement  seemed  to  be 
based  on  the  principle  of  letting  through  as 
easily  as  possible  those  who  could  afford  to 
pay,  and  rendering  the  course  of  study  of 
the  studious  as  useless  as  the  nature  of  study 
would  permit.    At  the  time  when  Gunning 
was  the  repository  of  university  gossip,  it  i* 
evident  that  both  university  aud  colleges 
were  dishonest  in  their  distribution  o  f  both 
honours  and  emoluments  ;  they  were  witting 
to  set  the  university  stamp  of  education 
upon  men  whose  only  claim  to  be  considered 
educated  consisted  in  their  being  able  to 
bear  the  lavish  expenditure  of  college  life. 
From  this  depth  of  degradation  the  univer- 
sities have  been  slowly  extricating  themselves, 
while  during  the  same  period  Nonconformity 
has  been  relieving  itself  from  civil  disabili- 
ties, and  increasing  in  wealth  aud  influence. 
The  two  circles,  which  were  once  far  apart, 
have  by  synchronous  enlargement  at  length  cut 
one  another.    Despite  every  discouragement, 
Dissenters  began  to  send  their  sous  to  the 
ancient  universities,  especially  to  that  of 
Cambridge.    Of  those  sent  up  a  large  pro- 
portion were  men  of  great  ability.  Messrs. 
Stirling,  Aldis,  Wilkins,  and  lJartog— 
during  the  present  year  Dr.  Uopkinaon-^-wO- 
many  othors, obtained  the  highest  places  in  the 
competitive  examination.    These  men  were 
uo  doubt  cousciously  fighting  the  battle  of 
liberty  of  conscience  in  geueral,  and  of  thcif 
co-religionists  in  particular.    The  stimuli" 
afforded  to  their  competitors  by  the  pri»* 
incident  to  a  high  place  in  tho  tripos  lists 
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was,  in  their  cose,  substituted  by  a  desire  to 
break  down  a  system  of  injustice  which  op- 
pressed their  several  sects,  and  the  nobler 
impulse  produced  the  noblest  results.  From 
the  time  of  the  triumph  of  such  men  the 
question  assumed  a  new  character.  The  in- 
justice had  ceased  to  be  theoretical,  and  ap- 
pealed for  redress  to  every  right-minded  man 
in  language  which  could  neither  be  misun- 
derstood nor  disregarded.  The  tacit  elo- 
quence of  unrewarded  merit  addressed  itself 
most  powerfully  to  the  most  influential 
quarters.  However  averse  to  self-reform  the 
governing  bodies  at  the  universities  might 
be,  since  they  were  composed  of  men  who 
bad  climbed  to  their  present  dignity  by  the 
arduous  path  of  study,  these  could  not  be 
altogether  without  sympathy  for  men  of  like 
ability.  Hence  the  party  for  the  abolition 
of  tests  within  the  universities  has  wonder- 
fully augmented  of  late  years,  and,  as  is  na- 
tural, numbers  as  its  own  the  men  of  the 
greatest  talent  These  tests  which  had  been 
regarded  as  the  heavy  armour  of  defence 
began  so  to  gall  that  they  arc  now  looked 
upon  as  more  cumbersome  than  useful. 
"Whatever  might  be  the  necessity  for  the 
maintenance  of  tests,  the  incidental  evil  that 
men  of  such  industry  and  acquirement 
should  fail  of  their  appropriate  rewards 
could  not  but  be  deplored  by  all  generous 
minds.  Henceforth  candid  enquirers  began 
to  ask  what  were  tho  uses  of  tests  which 
■were  to  counterbalance  these  palpably  bad 
results I  and  men  not  celebrated  for  candour 
saw  the  necessity  of  finding  some  nrgumeuts 
in  their  favour. 

Attention  having  been  imperatively  called 
to  the  question  of  tests,  their  abolition  be- 
came certain.  Besides  the  direct  injustice 
done,  it  was  soon  perceived  that  tests  inflict- 
ed indirect  injury  upon  the  whole  body  of 
Nonconformists,  upon  the  universities  them- 
selves, and  on  the  nation  at  large.  Religion, 
discredited  by  her  uncharitable  janizaries, 
longed  to  repudiate  them,  and  both  religion 
and  morality  discarded  safeguards  which 
could  exclude  the  man  who  was  so  loyal  to 
the  God  of  truth  that  he  would  not  violate 
His  truth  in  the  slightest  particular,  but 
could  include  any  infidel,  provided  he  were 
not  only  infidel  to  his  God,  but  also  to  his 
own  conscience. 

Nonconformists  became  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  claiming  a  perfect  political  and  social 
equality  with  all  other  of  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects :  they  perceived  that  their  practical  ex- 
clusion from  the  old  universities  gave  some 
colour  to  the  imputation  of  ignorance  and 
narrow-mindedness  which  their  enemies  had 
sedulously  endeavoured  to  fix  upon  them. 

University  reformers,  bent  on  opening  the 
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.universities  to  all  classes  for  the  furtherance 
of  every  branch  of  study,  saw  the  necessity 
of  removing  every  invidious  distinction,  and 
welcoming  on  equal  terms  that  half  of  the 
nation  which  had  hitherto  regarded  these 
institutions  as  places  where  their  sons  would 
not  have  fair  play.    The  rapid  growth  and 

'wide  influence  of  the  London  University, 
where  no  such  disabilities  existed,  no  doubt 
quickened  the  perception  of  these  reformers, 
each  of  whom  beheld  his  Alma  Mater  be- 
ginning to  weep  liko  Niobe  for  the  loss  of 
her  children. 

To  oppose  this  rising  current  of  opinion 
that  set  against  the  tests,  their  defenders 
had  only  such  arguments  as  could  be  ranged 
wider  two  categories ;  the  one  retrospective, 
and  tho  other  prospective.  It  was  contend- 
ed that  by  abolishing  the  tests  the  wills  of 
the  founders  and  donors  would  be  violated, 
and  the  violence  done  to  them  would  have 
a  tendency  to  weaken  tho  rights  of  property, 
and  dry  up  the  streams  of  benevolence.  It 
was  further  argued  that  these  tests  were  the 
only  safeguards  which  could  defend  the 
minds  of  our  youth  from  the  inroads  of  in- 
fidelity, and  from  tho  hydra-headed  monster 
of  unbelief  which  was  quickening  into  such 
active  life.  These  were  the  two  sheet  an- 
chors cast  out  astern  and  astern  to  keep  the 
testa  from  drifting  to  destruction.  The  co- 
gent logic  of  facts  soon  showed  that,  how- 
ever good  tho  auchors  might  be,  tlieir  cables 
could  not  hold.  The  application  of  these 
arguments  was  singularly  unfortunate.  For 
the  benefit  of  such  uncompromising  advocates 
of  the  tests  as  the  Rev.  E.  II.  Perowne,  who, 
if  sincere,  must  uow  be  pacing  the  deck  of 
his  forlorn  craft  in  fear  of  instaut  and  immi- 
nent shipwreck,  we  may  show  the  insecurity 
of  the  stays  to  which  he  trusted. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  offices  and  emolu- 
ments guarded  by  tho  tests  were  made,  uot 
for  churchmen  by  churchmen,  bnt  for  Catho- 
lics by  Catholics.  In  the  case  of  the  writer 
of  the  pamphlet  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
we  have  a  singular  instance  of  cruel  disregard 
of  tho  wills  of  the  founders.  Mr.  Paley  is 
one  of  the  best  instructors  in  classics,  and 
perhaps  the  most  voluminous  classical  author 
in  tho  University  of  Cambridge.  He  is  in 
every  way  qualified  for  any  post  of  classical 
instruction,  but  because  ho  is  an  adherent  of 
that  church  to  which  the  founders  of  ninc- 
tenths  of  the  colleges  belonged,  he  could  re- 
ceive no  benefit  from  emoluments  which 
were  specially  intended,  where  there  was 
any  limit  to  their  application  at  all,  for  his 
co-religionists.  On  the  narrowest  conscrva-  • 
tive  grounds  Mr.  Paley  might  urge  his  right 
to  enjoy  promotion  in  the  university  he 
adorns.    If  he  were  told  by  an  advocate  for 
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teste,  that  the  offices  and  emoluments  were  j 
secured  to  the  adherents  of  the  religion  of 
the  state,  and  that  they  were  since  reserved 
for  the  professors  of  a  different  faith,  because 
the  state  had  adopted  that  new  faith,  he 
would  doubtless  reply ; — that  his  church  had 
never  stooped  so  low  as  to  admit  that  articles 
of  faith  could  be  matters  of  state  legislation, 
and  that  the  Catholic  founders  of  the  colleges 
would  have  stood  aghast  at  the  astounding 
anomaly  of  a  state-made  church.  Surely 
none  but  an  outlaw  to  the  realms  of  logic 
and  ethics  could  after  that  maintain  that  he 
ought  to  be  excluded.  Mr.  Paley  has 
chosen  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  tests  on 
broader  grounds.  He  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
of  the  most  liberal  type,  but  as  a  Catholic 
citizen,  whether  liberal  or  ultramontane,  his 
defence  of  his  right  to  participate  in  the 
honours  of  the  university  is  impregnable. 
We  can  readily  imagine  the  just  indignation 
with  which  the  claim  to  these  universities,  as 
Church  of  England  institutions  still  carrying 
out  the  wills  and  wishes  of  the  original 
Catholic  founders,  made  by  those  who  are 
perpetually  taunting  Catholics  with  a  want 
of  veracity,  would  be  flung  aside  as  a  so- 
phism unworthy  of  men  who  ought  to 
identify  religion  with  the  strictest  honesty 
and  truth. 

But,  even  if  this  sophism  were  more  wor- 
thy of  the  adoption  of  Honourable  men,  it  has 
become  quite  obsoleto  and  inapplicable  at 
the  present  time.  The  abolitionists  might 
concede,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  is 
right  that  donors,  living  in  a  remote  age, 
should  be  assisted  by  the  present  administra- 
tion of  law  to  attach  conditions  to  the  tenure 
of  property  which  have  a  tendency  to  modi- 
fy, restrain,  and  stereotype  the  political  and 
religious  opinions  of  a  nation  centuries  after 
they  had  ceased  to  mingle  with  the  affairs  of 
men.  They  might  even  admit  that  no  con- 
siderations of  the  wishes  and  convenience  of 
the  present  holders  of  the  property,  nor  the 
promotion  of  that  education  which  is  the 
main  object  for  which  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities were  founded,  nor  the  requirements 
of  the  nation,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  modi- 
fy the  administration  of  the  property  by  the 
present  governiug  bodies.  They  might  fur- 
ther forget  that  the  universities  were  consti- 
tuted by  royal  charter,  and  upheld  by  con- 
tinual renewals  of  their  charters.  If  colleges 
were  looked  upon  as  corporations  irrespon- 
sibly holding  property  more  absolutely  than 
corporate  bodies  have  ever  been  permitted  to 
,  do  in  any  enlightened  state,  yet  these  admis- 
sions would  in  no  way  affect  or  enfeeble  the 
action  of  those  who  are  now  urging  on  the 
abolition  of  all  religious  teste.  They,  at 
least,  are  not  responsible  for  introducing  any  | 


|  novel  principle  of  action  dangerous  to  the 
stability  of  property.  For,  to  say  nothing  of 
all  past  legislation, — including  that  act  of 
uniformity  which  by  limiting  the  election  to 
headships,  fellowships,  chaplaincies,  and  the 
office  of  tutor  to  a  certain  class  of  persons, 
recognises  an  imperial  authority  to  remove 
these  limits — we  have  the  recent  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  University  Acta.  The  latter  Act 
specially  and  distinctly  empowers  the  gov- 
erning body  of  any  college  to  repeal  from  its 
deeds  of  constitution,  <kc,  disqualifications 
to  office,  and  to  abolish  oaths  and  declara- 
tions. The  Oxford  Act  has  a  section  of  the 
same  tenor,  but  owing  to  its  having  been 
passed  two  years  earlier,  it  is  less  distinct  and 
explicit  This  interference  of  the  legislature 
has  already  been  accepted  by  many  of  the 
colleges.  Proceeding  under  the  provisions 
of  that  Act,  many  of  the  governing  bodies 
have  removed  the  necessity  for  celibacy  from 
the  holding  of  fellowships,  and  made  other 
important  modifications  with  regard  to  the 
tenure  of  office,  and  the  receipt  of  emolu- 
ments. It  has  therefore  been  recognised  on 
all  hands  by  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  by 
the  authors  of  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  the 
supporters  of  the  University  Acts,  by  Parlia- 
ment as  well  as  by  the  colleges,  that  the 
special  provisions  of  the  donors  may  be  set 
aside  in  order  to  promote  the  main  object  of 
their  benefactions.  It  is  strange  that  men 
conversant  with  these  facte  should  bo  content 
to  occupy  ground  wliich,  while  it  is  complete- 
ly commanded  by  their  opponents,  is  to  them 
a  labyrinth  of  absurdities. 

In  some  cases  the  Teste  Bill  will  absolute- 
ly restore  to  the  colleges  their  ancient  rights 
and  liberty  which  the  legislature  had  pre- 
viously ruthlessly  curtailed.  In  the  statutes  of 
Trinity  Hall;  Cambridge,  it  is  expressly  and 
advisedly  provided  that  no  religious  disabili- 
ties shall  bar  their  offices.  At  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  fellows  of  Trinity 
College,  the  following  resolution  was  passed 
by  twenty-five  votes  against  ten  :  '  That  the 
master  and  seniors  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  repeal  the  religious  re- 
strictions in  the  electiou  and  conditions  of 
tenure  of  fellows  at  present  contained  in  the 
statutes."  This  vote  is  rendered  nugatory, 
so  far  as  nonconformists  are  concerned,  be- 
cause of  an  unrepealed  clause  in  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  Thus,  at  Trinity,  wc  have  a 
governing  body  intent  on  rendering  its 
means  of  education  efficient,  and  administer- 
ing rewards  strictly  in  accordance  with  merit, 
but  debarred  from  doing  so,  not  by  the  wills 
of  the  founders,  but  by  a  subsequent  innova- 
tion which  restricts  the  rights  of  the  present 
holders  of  the  college  property.  Such  a 
state  of  things  appeals  to  every  true  conser- 
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vative  as  well  as  to  every  wise  liberal 
instinct  for  speedy  and  complete  legisla- 
tion. 

The  stem  cable  of  the  maintainors  of 
tests  having  parted,  is  the  fibre  of  the  other 
more  reliable  ?  The  confidence  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  tests,  which  was  once  almost  uni- 
versal, is  being  every  day  shaken  by  fresh 
revelations  of  their  futility.  At  the  Univer- 
sities the  tests  have  been  themselves  tested 
and  fonnd  to  be  base  metal,  stamped  indeed 
with  the  die  of  authority,  but  current  only  in 
those  marts  where  credulity  holds  commerce 
with  cruelty.  Bishop  Colenso  was  long  a 
resident  and,  so  far  as  his  powers  of  impart- 
ing mathematical  instruction  are  concerned, 
an  ornament  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
yet  Bishop  Colenso  denies  the  inspiration  of 
writings  which  the  Church  of  England  holds 
to  be  canonical.  If  it  be  maintained  that  his 
heterodox  y  was  subsequent  to  his  residence, 
it  may  be  replied,  that  he  has  ceased  to  reside 
at  Cambridge  because  he  has  accepted  pre- 
ferment to  an  office  which  involves  submis- 
sion to  a  multiplicity  of  tests,  each  more 
stringent  than  that  which  attaches  to  a  fel- 
lowship. Professors  Baden  Powell  and 
Jowitt,  two  of  the  ablest  writers  in  the  vol- 
ume which  was  once  popularly  called  « The 
Challenge  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  vn- 
Christcndom,'  occupied  distinguished  places 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Probably  if 
we  were  to  search  for  the  homo  of  the  most 
dangerous  kind  of  skepticism  we  should  find 
it  not  far  removed  from  the  Combination 
rooms  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  4  the 
dons'  discuss  high  matters  at  their  case 
•  across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine.'  This  is 
certainly  the  case  if  we  may  take  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Paley,  who  thus  writes : — 

4  In  plain  words,  every  one  knows  that  a  per- 
son may  be  an  avowed  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  yet  be  a  downright  rationalist 
Thousand*  are  undoubtedly  such.  To  talk 
therefore  of  44  admitting  free-thinking "  by  re- 
moving tests,  can  only  raise  a  smile  in  those 
who  know  intimately  the  working  of  the  pre- 
sent system.  Indeed,  it  has  been  well  said, 
that  if  the  religious  nonconformists  who  are 
excluded  from  fellowships  could  hear  the  con- 
venation  of  many  who  now  hold  them,  they 
would  be  as  much  shocked  as  surprised  at  the 
fruits  which  the  test-system  is  producing.' 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  a  case  in  which 
these  arguments  for  the  retention  of  tests 
might  be  urged  with  great  force.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  case  in  which 
they  could  be  rendered  more  feeble  and  fu- 
tile by  the  comment  of  circumstance. 

The  progress  of  events  and  the  logic  of 
facts  could  scarcely  render  the  University 
tests  more  absurd,  did  not  these  make  them 


day  by  day  more  pernicious  to  the  charity 
and  concord  of  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions, more  galling  and  injurious  to  the  Uni- 
versities, now  striving  nobly  and  efficiently 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age,  and 
more  detrimental  to  the  interests  and  highest 
aspirations  of  the  British  nation. 

In  tracing  the  causes  why  these  University 
Tests  have  existed  so  long,  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  avoid  incidentally  producing  the  rea- 
sons why  they  should  endure  no  longer. 

The  test  imposed  at  Cambridge,  by  re- 
quiring the  graduate  when  he  proceeds  to 
his  B.A.  degree  to  declare  himself  a  bond  fide 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  not  only 
excludes  the  nonconformist  from  a  voice  in 
the  senate,  which  body  is  the  popular  and 
ultimate  regulator  of  the  studies  of  the  uni- 
versity, but  it  also  denies  to  him  a  vote  for 
the  members  representing  the  university  in 
Parliament.  This  is  the  only  constituency 
in  which  a  religious  belief  is  made  to  curtail 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise. 

Headships  and  fellowships  in  colleges,  as 
distinguished  from  the  offices  of  tutor,  lec- 
turer, and  dean,  arc  sinecures  involving  no 
onerous  duties,  and  not  necessarily  connected 
with  the  imparting  of  instruction  of  any  kind, 
whether  religious  or  secular.  They  are  posts 
of  honour  and  not  of  trust.  Their  occupants, 
no  doubt,  influence  and  control  the  course  of 
study  at  their  colleges,  but  they  need  not  be 
and  arc  not  by  their  offices  personally  con- 
cerned in  education.  These  posts,  therefore, 
not  only  involve  no  clerical  duty,  they  do  not 
demand  the  exercise  of  those  debateablc 
fimctions  which  lie  between  the  lay  and 
clerical  offices,  such  as  the  education  of 
youth  is  supposed  to  imply.  To  use  an  il- 
lustration now  rendered  familiar  to  most  by 
the  practical  working  of  the  Education  Act  ; 
the  master  and  fellows  of  a  college  occupy 
the  position  of  a  school  board,  while  the  tu- 
tors and  lecturers  alone  instruct  Lecturers 
in  the  several  departments  of  study  arc,  it  is 
true,  generally  chosen  from  the  body  of  fel- 
lows, but  by  no  means  necessarily  so.  Ilcncc, 
there  is  no  analogy  between  the  test  imposed 
on  the  clergy,  and  that  which  is  taken  by  the 
heads  and  fellows  of  the  colleges.  The  for- 
mer is  a  pledge  to  perform  definite  functions 
for  which  the  functionaries  receive  a  definite 
stipend,  the  latter  is  a  test  applied  to  those 
who  require  service  to  be  performed.  The  test 
as  applied  to  these  offices  has  become  an  unpa- 
ralleled anomaly.  It  is  the  last  remnant  of 
the  revengeful  policy  exercised  by  the  An- 
glican upon  the  Puritan  party,  after  these 
were  driven  from  their  short- lived  ^supre- 
macy. 

Thus  viewed,  the  tests  at  the  universities 
are  like  the  Needle  rocks,  which  once  were 
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continuous  with  the  neighbouring  cliff,  but  are 
now  become  .strange  and  fantastic  through 
the  isolation  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
waves  of  the  ever  advancing  ocean.  As  po- 
litical chango  is  as  rapid  and  certain  as  geo- 
logic change  is  slow  and  sure,  their  bold  po- 
sition is  an  evidence  not  of  their  immunity 
from,  but  of  their  amenableness  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  forces  which  play  upon  their 
bases. 

The  offices  of  tutor,  dean,  lecturer,  &c, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  diroctly  connected  with 
the  moral  supervision  and  education  of  the 
undergraduates  in  all  branches  of  study,  in- 
cluding theology,  stand  in  a  somewhat  diffe- 
rent position  with  regard  to  tests.  To  those 
unacquainted  with  the  universities,  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  classes  of  office  is 
not  obvious.  The  general  impression  obtains 
that  these  national  institutions  are  training 
schools  for  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment, 
in  which  training  all  resideut  officials  are 
concerned ;  but  the  mombers  of  the  govern- 
ing bodies  themselves  aro  quite  aware  of  the 
difference  pointed  out  Lnless  this  distinc- 
tion could  be  made  there  would  be  no  locus 
standi  for  the  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  the  best  mode  of  giving  effect  to 
the  following  resolution  of  the  house — 

4  That  in  any  measure  for  enabling  persons 
not  members  of  the  Church  of  England  to  hold 
offices  to  which  they  are  not  now  eligible  in 
the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Durham,  and  the  colleges  and  halls  in  those 
universities,  it  is  essential  to  provide  by  law 
proper  safeguards  for  the  maintenance  of  reli- 
gious instruction  and  worship,  and  for  the  reli- 
gious character  of  the  education  to  be  given 
therein.' 

All  the  gentlemen  who  gave  evidence  be- 
fore that  committee,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Rev.  E.  II.  Perowuc,  who  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  tho  most  uncompromising 
and  indiscriminating  advocate  of  tests,  re- 
cognise this  distinction ;  and  all  suggest  that 
while  fellowships,  or  some  of  them,  be 
thrown  open  to  all,  a  modified  test  be  ap- 
plied to  the  functional  posts. 

The  pernicious  principle  that  Government 
has  a  right  to  interfere  between  parents  and 
their  children  in  the  regulation  of  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  youth,  has,  no  doubt, 
been  often  acted  upon.  Thus  that  Act  of 
Uniformity,  which  is  now  the  main  prop  of 
university  tests,  requires  subscription  not 
only  from  porsons  in  holy  orders  and  uni- 
versity officials,  but  also  from  schoolmasters 
in  private  as  well  as  in  public  schools,  and 
even  frow  tutors  in  private  families. 

The  recent  legislation  for  the  primary 
education  of  the  country  has,  however, 


thrown  a  flood  of  ligbt  on  the  relations  of 
education  to  religion,  and  of  the  State  to 
both.    It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the 
Parliament  which  passed  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1870,  should  retain  a  sec- 
tarian test  as  a  safeguard  to  offices  because 
they  are  posts  of  education.    The  Education 
Act  was  avowedly  tentative  and  incomplete. 
It  was  a  compromise,  in  which  the  represen- 
tatives of  old  ideas  obtained  more  recogni- 
tion than  thoy  had  anticipated.     The  bill 
will  certainly  be  modified  before  many  years 
are  gone,  and  if  so  the  modification  is  sure 
to  be  in  the  direction  of  eliminating  the  sec- 
tarian clement  from  education.    Yet  there 
was  great  unanimity  of  opinion  among  the 
parties  to  the  discussion  in  certain  principles 
embodied  in  the  Act     These  principles 
were:  1.  That  the  State  might  neither  pro- 
vide nor  require  definite  religious  instruc- 
tion.    2.  That  where,  owing  to  existing 
methods  of  denominational  education,  it  wa* 
necessary  for  the  State  to  make  the  various 
sects  its  allies  to  effect  the  common  object 
of  secular  education,  it  should  deal  to  all  de- 
nominations even-handed  justice.    3.  That 
wherever  the  State  interfered  or  was  con- 
cerned with  education,  no  child  who  was  the 
recipient  of  the  benefactions  applied  to  in- 
struction should  be  placed  at  any  disadvan- 
tage on  account  of  the  religious  belief  of  the 
parents  of  that  child. 

If  the  House  of  Lords  should  endeavour 
so  to  mutilate  the  University  Tests  bill  as  to 
substitute  a  test  however  modified  or  limited 
in  its  notion,  in  placo  of  that  imposed  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  it  would  ask  the  legisla- 
ture to  violate  every  one  of  the  aforesaid 
principles,  and  thus  to  stultify  itself.  Such 
an  attempt  is  certain  to  be  successfully  re- 
sisted. We  had  better  not  legislate  at  all 
than  re-endorse  a  time  d i*-honoured  practice. 

The  Elementary  Education  Act  while  it 
thus  indicated  the  nature  of  the  reform  re- 
quired, also  furnished  the  most  urgent  reason 
for  the  immediate  adoption  of  that  reform 
at  the  universities.    If  primary  educatiou 
ought  to  be  the  care  of  the  State,  secondary 
education  is  not  less  its  duty.  By  secondary 
education  we  mean  a  higher  education  than 
that  rudimentary  traiuing  which  is  thought 
essential  to  all  children ;  that  is,  a  higher 
class  education,  not  education  for  a  higher 
class.    That  the  child  of  a  poor  man  who 
has  shown  himself  capable  of  wider  and 
higher  culture  by  the  readiness  with  which 
he  has  responded  to  the  lowor,  should  not 
be  able  to  proceed  to  a  higher  class  school, 
because  of  the  poverty  of  his  parents,  would 
be  even  more  deplorable  than  that  dull  ones 
should  lack  education  altogether.   The  uni- 
versities form  the  natural  apex  of  the  py* 
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mid  of  national  education.  The  nation  can 
never  rightly  economise  and  utilise  its  intel- 
lect until  every  one  of  its  children,  capable 
of  such  culture,  can  pass  freely  up  through 
nil  the  grades  of  education  to  the  very  sum- 
mit. If  thia  is  to  be  the  case  the  capital 
must  be  rendered  congruous  with  the  column 
it  should  surmount  By  reason  of  tests  the 
national  universities  are  rendered  so  incon- 
gruous with  the  rest  of  the  structure  that  is 
in  course  of  erection,  that  no  cement  could 
make  them  cohere.  If  by  common  consent 
we  most  eliminate  sectarian  religion  from 
elementary  education  in  the  interests  of  the 
child  whose  father  is  so  stolidly  indifferent 
to  the  higher  needs  of-  that  child  that  be 
must  be  compelled  to  send  him  to  school ; 
how  absurd  it  is  to  provide  that  when  he 
lias  grown  into  manhood  and  shown  a  capa- 
city for  the  reception  of  the  highest  culture, 
he  should  be  handed  over  for  instruction  to 
a  body  rendered  exclusively  sectarian  by  the 
retention  of  antiquated  religious  tests.  The 
inauguration  of  a  national  scheme  of  educa- 
tion is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
It  is  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  universi- 
ties. On  the  present  settlement  of  this 
question  in  some  measure  depends  whether 
the  ancient  universities  shall  stand  in  the 
position  of  the  Doric  capitate  which  crown 
the  columns  and  support  the  architrave  of 
the  classic  temple,  or  lie  like  those  same 
capitals  after  the  earthquake  has  dashed 
them  to  the  ground — the  broken  and  isola- 
ted fragments  of  a  former  grandeur. 

From  a  review  of  the  past  struggle,  in 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  how 
the  march  of  events,  the  advance  of  ideas, 
and  the  change  of  position  of  parties,  ren- 
dered the  old  line  of  defence  formed  by 
these  tests,  not  only  indefensible,  but  desert- 
ed by  its  defenders,  we  turn  to  examine  the 
ground  of  the  next  battle-field. 

The  necessity  of  taking  holy  orders  as  a 
condition  for  holding  or  retaining  offices  and 
emoluments  at  the  universities  and  their 
colleges  is  a  test  of  the  most  stringent  and 
pernicious  character.  Every  argument  against 
tests  in  the  abstract,  may  be  urged  with 
double  force  against  this  clerical  test  Every 
consideration  of  tho  welfare  of  nonconform- 
ists, of  the  universities,  and  of  the  uation, 
which  has  determined  the  abolition  of  the 
simple  tests,  is  of  greater  force  when  applied 
to  the  complex  test  implied  in  the  taking  of 
holy  orders. 

Fully  one-half  of  tho  fellowships  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  and  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  headships,  can  be  enjoyed  only  by 
clergy  of  tho  Establishment.  This  clerical 
test  is  therefore  a  practical  bar  to  Noncon- 
formists of  half  the  preferments  of  these 
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wealthy  national  institutions;  and  the  fact 
that  all  conscientious  laymen  are  included 
under  this  academic  ban  certainly  does  not 
commend  this  test  to  exceptional  retention. 
Colleges,  where  there  is  a  certain  minimum 
of  clerical  fellowships,  are  at  the  present 
moment  compelled  to  elect  inferior  men  when 
all  their  lay  fellowships  are  filled.  In  col- 
leges like  Trinity  and  St.  John's,  Cambridge, 
where  all  must  take  orders  at  a  certain  date 
from  their  degrees,  the  more  able  and  ener- 
getic men  usually  become  absorbed  in  other 
pursuits  and  vacate  their  fellowships  to  serve 
m  turn  to  younger  men  as  means  of  defying 
the  impecuniosity  which  notoriously  dogs  the 
early  stages  of  a  professional  career ;  while  the 
idlers  as  naturally  become  sinecure  pluralist*, 
because  the  dignity  of  the  priest  need  not 
interfere  with  the  fellow's  ease.  By  thin 
system  the  colleges  are  equally  dishonoured 
by  those  whom  they  retain  and  those  whom 
they  reject.  By  this  system  the  nation  also 
suffers,  by  allowing  the  large  revenues  of 
national  institutions  to  be  squandered  on 
cureless  priests,  which,  by  some  such  ar- 
rangement as  is  explained  by  Mr.  Paley, 
might  secure  to  literature  and  science  the 
labours  of  our  greatest  scholars  and  ablest 
investigators.  To  this  catalogue  of  ill  effects 
may  be  added  the  damage  done  by  tho  cleri- 
cal test  to  the  Church  of  England.  Many 
years  of  university  life  is  admitted  to  be  the 
very  worst  preparation  for  parish  work.  As 
a  rule,  fellows  manifest  great  repugnance  to 
take  upon  themselves,  m  middle  life,  the 
duties  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  a  college 
living ;  and  the  man  who  allows  himself  to 
drift  first  into  holy  orders  and  then  into  a 
college  benefice,  from  sheer  inanity,  is  not 
likely  to  bring  much  zeal  to  his  work. 

W  e  are  quite  Hware  that  a  very  different 
view  of  this  result  of  clerical  fellowships  is 
taken  by  their  advocates ;  and  this  brings  us 
to  the  examination  of  those  reasons  which 
may  be  brought  forward  to  show  that  the 
clerical  test  stands  on  a  footing  different 
from  that  of  other  tests.  The  advocates  of 
clerical  fellowships  would  state,  first,  that 
the  clerical  test  was  not  imposed  ab  extra  by 
the  Imperial  Legislature,  but  rested  wholly 
and  solely  on  the  wills  of  the  founders  and 
donors  of  the  emoluments  and  offices  it 
guarded.  They  would  argue,  secondly,  that 
by  removing  the  tests  from  lay  fellowships 
a  sufficient  number  were  thrown  open  to 
satisfy  and  reward  all  the  Nonconformist 
scholars  who  were  likely  to  seek  education 
at  the  universities,  and  that  by  retaining  the 
clerical  fellowships  a  preponderance  would 
be  secured  at  the  seats  of  learning  in  favour 
of  Protestant  Christianity,  which  preponder- 
ance is  a  desideratum  with  nine-tenths  of 
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the  English  people.  They  would  show, 
thirdly,  that  these  clerical  fellowships  in- 
duced men,  having  the  reputation  and  ac- 
quirements of  scholars,  to  enter,  and  thereby 
adorn  and  strengthen  a  Church  which  more 
than  ever  needs  learned  divines  to  meet 
scientific  sceptics  on  their  own  ground. 

All  this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  very  little 
to  the  purpose.  "Whether  the  colleges,  or 
any  of  them,  were  originally  monastic  insti- 
tutions is  a  curious  antiquarian  question,  but 
the  requirement  of  holy  orders  and  celibacy, 
from  every  member  of  the  fraternity,  in 
many  instances,  at  least,  originated  in  times 
when  the  recognition  of  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  regular  and  secular  clergy  was  a 
part  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  day.  A 
community  which  accepted  the  theory  that 
good  works  could  be  performed  by  a  sacer- 
dotal order  which  would  benefit  men's  souls 
after  death,  quite  irrespective  of  any  effect 
which  could  be  produced  upon  them  during 
life,  might  look  with  complacency  on  fra- 
ternities freed  from  social  ties,  and  conse- 
crated to  spiritual  uses  when  these  uses  were 
not  apparent  Nowadays,  however,  a  colle- 
giate priest  is  of  all  men  least  likely  to  give 
himself  to  works  of  supererogation.  The 
duties  of  a  follow  of  a  college  and  a  priest 
without  cure  can  be  defined  only  as  Bishop 
Blomfield  once  defined  the  functions  of  an 
archdeacon,  namely,  as  archidiaconaL  These 
duties  may  both  once  have  been  burdensome, 
but  now  the  academic  Issachar  crouches 
down  between  them,  and  declares  rest  to  be 
good  and  the  land  pleasant  The  plain 
teaching  of  the  clerical  test  is,  not  that  we 
ought  to  follow  the  letter  of  the  wills  of  the 
founders  when  it  contravenes  their  spirit,  but 
that  well-meaning  men  can  do  little  good,  and 
may  do  much  harm,  by  endeavouring  to  im- 
pose the  ideas  of  one  age  on  the  customs 
and  manners  of  a  remotely  future  one. 

It  is  a  wild  expectation  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  Christian  and  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy at  the  universities  will  establish  oases 
in  the  midst  of  the  barren  desert  of  doubt 
or  clearings  in  the  forest  of  Papist  supersti- 
tion, such  as  the  several  religious  alarmists, 
according  to  their  bent  and  temperament, 
would  induce  us  to  believe  our  country  will 
soon  become.  Let  those  who  delight  in 
clothing  bugbears  with  imaginary  terrors 
speculate  on  the  possibility  of  a  Mussulman 
or  a  Parsee  becoming  an  examiner  for  the 
theological  degree,  or  a  positivist  becoming 
a  professor  of  exegesis.  A  reasonable  man 
will  consider  the  conditions  upon  which 
such  a  thing  could  occur.  Our  nation  must 
have  forsaken  a  faith  which  has  existed 
among  us  for  a  thousand  years.  Our  legis- 
lature  and  our  universities,  both  equally 


transcripts  of  the  popular  mind,  mnst  have 
forgotten  their  God.  In  such  a  caae  is  it 
conceivable  that  a  religion  alike  abandoned 
by  a  people  which  it  has  raised  to  power  an<1 
prosperity,  and  by  the  Deity  which  promul- 
gated it  should  be  preserved  to  our  colleger 
by  the  operation  of  a  test  which  is  even  now 
profaned  by  men  who  avow  their  resxiine** 
to  swear  et  cetera*  t 

The  great  classical  scholar  Porson,  himself 
a  sufferer  under,  and  a  protester  nsraiust  th« 
clerical  test,  used  to  say  that  a  fellow'a  lifn 
was  Kke  the  lime-tree  avenue  at  Trinity — a 
long  walk  with  a  church  at  the  end  of  it. 
This  was  said  in  reference  to  Coton  apirc 
seen  in  the  distance. 

The  present  Bishop  of  Carlisle  said  in  a 
sermon  addressed  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, '  We  want  men  to  enter  the  ministry 
of  our  Church  who,  if  they  went  to  the  bar, 
would  succeed  at  the  bar.'  There  was  » 
curious  admission  implied  in  these  words, 
but  to  do  Dean  Goodwin  jnstice,  he  wa> 
then  speaking,  not  in  defence  of  clerical  fel- 
lowships, but  to  rouse  the  voluntary  enthu- 
siasm of  the  students  he  addressed. 

That  scholars  are  induced  by  the  practical 
working  of  the  system  of  clerical  fellowship* 
to  take  their  places  among  the  clergy  of  the 
Establishment  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  ar- 
gument deducible  from  this,  savours  both  of 
bigotry  and  worldliness.  A  clerical  fellow- 
ship is  in  this  view  a  skilfully-baited  trap  to 
catch  a  Church  decoration.  We  have  many 
instances  to  show  that  by  placing  upon 
learned  men  the  badge  of  orthodoxy  you  do 
not  make  them  defenders  of  the  faith.  Too 
often  the  false  position  of  a  man,  thus  en- 
trapped, makes  him  cynically  sceptical.  Of 
such  an  one  it  may  often  be  said, '  A  little 
grain  of  conscience  makes  him  sour,'  and 
causes  him — 

4  Like  a  dog,  that  is  compelled  to  fight 
Snatch  at  his  master,  that  doth  tarre  him  on.' 

This*  endeavour  to  affix  a  plume  to  the 
helmet  of  faith  worn  by  the  church  militant 
is  in  strange  relation  to  the  thanki^iving 
which  proceeded  from  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  « I  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  that  Thou  hast  hid  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast 
revealed  them  unto  babes.'  This  is  evidently 
solely  a  Churchman's  consideration,  and  doc? 
not  deserve  our  further  notice ;  but  it  is  in- 
timately related  to  the  wider  question  of  the 
influence  of  this  test  on  morality  and  reli- 
gion. 

We  cannot  better  preface  our  concluding 
remarks  on  this  important  bearing  of  the 
subject  than  by  quoting  the  evidence  given 
by  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Chase  and  Professor  i.  K 
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Lightf oot  before  the  t!ommitteo  of  the  House 
of  Lords : — 

4  286.  Lord  Rosebery :  You  say  that  there 
are  Free-thinkers  already  amongst  the  body  of 
fellows  at  Oxford,  who,  under  the  irritation 
produced  by  their  false  position*,  express  their 
feelings  and  opinions  with  some  freedom.'  t 

4  Dr.  Chase :  Yes. 

'  289.  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  those 
gentlemen  deliberately  swallow  their  opinions 
in  order  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  a  fellow- 
ship ? 

4  f  would  hardly  put  it  in  that  way  :  I  think 
they  have  persuaded  themselves  that  the  impo- 
sition of  uny  such  test  being  in  itself  immoral, 
they  may  act  in  a  way  in  which  they  would  not 
act  towards  an  obligation  which  they  acknow- 
ledged.' 

Dr.  Cliasc  does  not  endorse  this  lax  mora- 
lity, for  be  says  as  follows : — 

'  I  have  my  own  impression  of  the  men 
whom  I  meet,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they 
obtrude  their  contempt  for  religious  opinions  in 
general,  but  I  can  say  nothing  more  definite 
than  that  I  allude  to  people  who  are  already 
upon  foundation*. 

4 40.  Marquis  of  Salisbury :  They  come  in  in 
spite  of  the  existing  tests  ? 

♦Yes. 

'  41.  T)o  you  think  that  that  is  probably  due 
cither  to  some  subsequent  change  of  opinion  on 
their  part,  or  to  a  peculiar  elasticity  of  mind  ? 

4  It  is  due  to  the  loss  of  common  honesty 
and  morality,  I  think.' 

'1001.  Karl  of  Morlcy:  I  think  you  men- 
tioned the  fact  of  several  fellows  having  re- 
tired who  had  formerly  taken  the  tests. 
Would  you  like  to  mention  any  instances  of 
that? 

*  Dr.  Lightfoot :  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say 
exactly  the  motives  which  led  them  to  resign 
their  fellowships ;  but  thero  have  boen  two  or 
throe  instances  quite  lately  where  persons  have 
renigned  fellowships,  and  I  believe  they  have 
done  so  on  account  of  religious  scruplos. 

4 1302.  Do  those  facts  have  rather  a  bad  ef- 
fect upon  the  undergraduates,  do  you  think  r 

4 1  think  they  have.  That  is  my  reason  for 
desiring  a  change,  They  create  a  prejudice 
against  religion.' 

Lord  E.  Fitzmauricc,  in  the  debate  on 
clerical  fellowships,  is  reported  to  have 
said:—  • 


rather  indiscriminate  truth,  flavoured  with 
somewhat  flippant  and  irreverent  satire, 
which  would  have  brought  down  the  house 
at  the  Union  Debating  Society.  Indeed  wc 
can  hardly  refrain  from  thinking  these  words 
were  originally  prepared  for  the  benefit  jof 
the  audience  there  assembled. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  great  enemy  of 
souls  would  be  taxed  in  vain  to  hit  upon  a 
device  by  which  the  ministry  of  Christ  and 
the  truth  of  God  could  be  more  thoroughly 
brought  into  contempt  in  the  judgment  of 
susceptible  youth,  which  Is  ever  keen  to  de- 
tect selfish  shams,  and  ever  loyal  to  sctf- 
sacrificing  nobility.  The  system  of  clerical 
fellowships  is  such  a  scheme — 

4  As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  soul ;  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words.' 

If  this  hoar  iniquity  of  clerical  tests  be  for 
a  few  years  longer  maintained  by  a  mis- 
taken section  of  Churchmen,  it  will  be  onr 
duty  as  Nonconformists,  during  that  time,  by 
making  a  vigorous  protest  through  every 
channel  by  which  public  opinion  is  influ- 
enced, to  show  that  if  these  tests  bo  safe- 
guards they  are  safeguards  not  of  Catholic 
Christianity,  but  of  sectarian  ascendancy ;  to 
keep  the  fair  garments  of  religion  unspotted 
by  a  worldly  and  turbid  policy ;  to  cause 
that  the  contempt  which  cannot  but  be  felt 
should  light  not  upon  the  royal  priesthood 
of  Christ,  but  on  the  priesthood  of  the.  Es- 
tablishment; and  to  demonstrate  that,  if 
truth  be  violated,  she  is  violated  by  no  crimi- 
nal consent  of  ours. 


i  - 


4  The  clerical  follows  might  be  classed  as 
those  who  wore  white  tics  and  those  who  went 
without  The  first  class  steadily  opposed  all 
progress  in  the  universities,  and  the  last  merely 
took  orders  to  obtain  the  fellowship.  These 
latter,  in  fact,  threw  away  the  outward  visible 
sign  of  that  inward  and  spiritual  grace  which 
they  were  conscious  they  did  not  possess.' 

Lord  Fitxmanrice  has  so  lately  left  the 
University  of  Cambridge  that  his  recollection 
of  it  must  be  very  vivid.  The  sentences 
quoted  have  just  that  quality  of  candid  but 


Art.  VII.— The  War  of  1870-1. 


Ijt  the  last  number  of  this  Review  we  en- 
deavoured to  describe  what  may  be  called 
the  first  act  of  the  tremendous  contest  which 
has  convulsed  Europe  during  the  last  eight 
months.  We  glanced  at  the  original  causes 
of  the  war  long  impending  between  Germany 
and  France,  reviewed  the  opening  passages 
of  the  struggle,  the  gathering  of  tnc  anta- 
gonist hosts,  tlie  false  strategy  of  Napoleon 
III.,  the  great  ability  of  his  opponents,  the 
first  victories  that  were  the  result, — Worth, 
Forbach,  and  the  battles  at  Metz  ;  and  exam- 
ined the  remarkable  movements  which  led  to 
the  catastrophe  of  Sedan,  an  event  unparal- 
leled in  military  history.  Pnrsuing  tho  nar- 
rative, wc  noticed  briefly  tho  consequences 
of  that  awful  disaster— the  advanco  of  tbc 
German  armies  to  Paris,  and  their  invest- 
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ment  of  the  famous  capital ;  and  said  a  few 
words  on  the  grand  spectacle  afforded  by 
France  at  this  conjuncture,  when,  after  her 
unprecedented  reverses,  she  unrolled  the 
banner  of  national  resistance,  and  tried  to 
stem  the  flood  of  Teutonic  invasion.  We 
felt,  however,  that  it  would  be  premature  to 
dwell  at  length  on  the  scenes  of  the  latter 
conflict,  because  their  issue  was  as  yet  uncer- 
tain, and  we  postponed  to  the  present  num- 
ber a  more  elaborate  survey  of  them.  We 
now  propose  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
second  and  closing  act  of  the  drama,  com- 
prising the  marvellous  siege  of  Paris,  the 
efforts  of  Prance  to  relieve  the  city,  and  their 
defeat  by  the  German  hosts,  and,  finally,  the 
fall  of  the  beleaguered  capital  after  an 
heroic  resistance.  This  phase  of  the  war  is 
altogether  different  from  that  which  pre- 
ceded it,  and  in  many  respects  is  more  in- 
teresting. It  is  not  a  mere  succession  of 
dazzling  triumphs  caused  by  genius  and 
force  on  one  side  and  incapacity  and  weak- 
ness on  the  other ;  it  is  a  frightful  interna- 
tional strife,  in  which,  owing  to  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, the  result  was  for  a  long  time 
doubtful ;  in  which  the  belligerent  which  at 
first  seemed  prostrate  made  a  rally  of  an  ex- 
traordinary kind,  and  placed  its  opponent  in 
comparative  danger;  and  in  which  victory 
was  decided  at  last  through  the  continued 
effort*  of  rare  ability  wielding  perfectly  or- 
ganized military  force,  and  prevailing  over 
patriotic  energy,  strong  in  ttie  elements  of 
warlike  power,  but  untrained,  undisciplined, 
and  badly  directed.  This  part  of  the  cam- 
paign shows  us  how  tho  defences  of  Paris 
caused  the  invading  armies,  which  had  never 
expected  that  they  would  hold  out,  to  be  ex- 
posed to  formidable  attacks ;  how  the  breath- 
ing-time obtained  in  this  way  enabled  France 
to  rise  again,  and  to  put  immense  masses  of 
men  into  the  field ;  and  how,  in  consequence 
cf  their  military  situation,  the  Germans,  al- 
though at  nil  points  victorious,  necessarily 
occupied  a  precarious  position  ;  and  it  shows 
not  less  clearly  how  superiority  of  general- 
ship, of  skill,  and  of  efficiency  in  war,  turned 
tho  scale  at  last  against  mere  numbers, 
though  possessing  some  remarkable  advan- 
tages. As  for  the  lessons  to  be  deduced 
from  the  struggle,  it  lays  bare  painfully  the 
real  causes  of  the  overwhelming  calamities 
of  France ;  it  reveals  very  plainly  the  true 
nature  of  the  gigantic  Power  now  dominant 
in  Europe ;  and  it  makes  thinking  persons 
sadly  admit  that,  notwithstanding  civilization 
and  progress,  the  passions  of  man  remain 
little  changed,  that  the  lust  of  conquest 
burns  as  fiercely  at  the  close  as  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  experi- 
ence seems  unable  to  teach  that  the  triumphs 
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of  mere  ambition  andiorce  are  often  a  curse 
even  to  the  victor. 

Aftor  the  disaster  of  Sedan,  the  German 
armies  proceeded  at  once  to  march  on  Parif. 
At  this  moment  the  last  regular  army  of 
France  in  the  field  was  a  mass  of  prisoners ; 
the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  the  hope  of  the  na- 
tion, was  shut  up  with  Bazaine  at  Metx. 
hemmed  in  by  the  corps  of  Prince  Frederic 
Charles ;  and  France  seemed  so  utterly  van- 
quished that  even  the  cautious  German 
leaders  could  see  no  possible  danger  in  mov- 
ing into  the  heart  of  the  invaded  country, 
though  they  had  not  taken  one  important 
fortress,  or  even  occupied  one  line  of  rail- 
way.   Besides,  it  was  assumed  in  the  Ger- 
man camp  that  the  advance  to  Paris  would 
be  little  more  than  a  military  pageaut  or 
demonstration;  the  city  had  fallen  in  1814 
and  1815  after  a  resistance  of  a  mere  nomi- 
nal kind ;  though  it  had  been  since  fortified, 
the  fortifications  were  known  to  be  within 
the  range  of  modern  heavy  guns;  and,  in 
any  case,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  a 
population  like  the  Parisians  would  never 
venture  to  make  a  stand,  or  submit  to  any- 
thing like  privations.     Accordingly,  the 
magnificent  German  hosts  were  directed  in 
two  enormous  masses  from  Sedan  against 
the  devoted  city,  the  Fourth  Army  under  the 
Crown  Prince  of  -Saxony  advancing  by 
Vouziers  and  Rheims  towards  the  Marne, 
the  Third,  under  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia,   descending  from  Rheims  npon 
the  Seine,  the  object  of  both  being  to  con- 
verge and  hem  in  Paris  in  an  investing  circle. 
Eye-witnesses  have  recorded  with  admiration 
how  superb  was  the  aspect  of  these  mighty 
arrays  as,  flushed  with  astonishing  success, 
and  in  the  most  perfect  military  discipline, 
they  rolled  on  through  the  plains  of  Cham- 
pagne in  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war,  finding  literally  nothing  to  check  their 
progress.    l£y  tho  15th  or  16th  of  Septem- 
ber the  two  armies  had  made  good  their  way 
to  the  rivers  which,  in  their  uniting  bends 
form  the  first  lines  of  the  defence  of  Paris; 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony  having  reached 
Meaux,  and  his  colleague  having  pushed 
forward  to  Mclun.    Soon  after  these  points 
had  been  passed,  the  first  signs  of  opposition 
appeared.    After  tho  fall  of  the  Imperial  - 
regime,  General  Trochu,  who  had  been 
President  of  the  Government  of  National 
Defence,  had  been  making  great  prepara- 
tions to  enable  Paris  to  stand  a  siege ;  and 
as  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  retard  the 
assailants  as  long  as  possible,  he  had  sent 
one  detachment  to  hold  in  cheek  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  valley  of  the  Marne,  and  ano- 
ther to  attack  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  as 
he  crossed  the  Seine  to  the  south  of  the  city. 
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Their  efforts,  however,  completely  failed,  the 
French  troops  with  Vinoy  and  Ducrot,  de- 
moralized by  repeated  defeats,  being  wholly 
unable  to  withstand  the  Germans;  and  on 
the  19th  of  September  the  invading  armies 
had  closed  on  all  sides  around  the  belea- 
guered city,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
having  mastered  a  range  of  heights  over- 
looking the  defences  to  the  north,  and  hav- 
ing captured  some  temporary  works  erected 
by  Trochu  along  their  position.  The  army 
of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony  spread 
along  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of 
Paris,  from  Charenton  to  about  Argenteuil ; 
that  of  his  brother  Prince  completed  the 
circle  from  the  Mamc  across  the  Seine  to 
St  Germain*,  the  head-quarters  being  at 
Versailles. 

In  this  way,  within  two  or  three  days 
after  their  first  appearance  on  the  Manic 
and  Seine,  the  German  invaders  had  encom- 
passed Paris,  and  by  the  22d  of  September 
the  investment  was  complete.  It  is  said 
that  tho  fortifications  merely  saved  the  city 
from  the  terrors  of  an  assault ;  but,  however 
this  may  have  been,  these  works  were  already 
in  a  condition  which  compelled  the  Ger- 
mans to  pause,  and  to  make  their  approaches 
with  circumspection.  In  fact,  the  natural 
strength  of  Paris  as  a  defensible  position  is 
exceedingly  great ;  and  the  artificial  defences, 
though  constructed  before  the  invcution  of 
the  artillery  of  this  day,  had  rendered  the 
capital  a  powerful  fortress.  Paris  is  protect- 
ed along  its  eastern  front  by  the  converging 
streams  of  the  Mame  and  Seine,  thown  be- 
fore it  like  a  series  of  fosses,  and  by  the 
succession  of  heights  extending  from  the 
plain  of  St  l>ems  to  Vincennes;  to  the 
west  it  is  covered  by  the  winding  returns  of 
the  Seine,  from  Sevres  to  beyond  St  Ger- 
mains ;  and  to  the  north  and  south,  though 
at  these  points  weaker,  it  ia  not  without  a 
barrier  marked  out  by  nature.  The  result  is 
that  Paris  is,  as  it  were,  designed  for  a  vast 
entrenched  camp,  very  difficult  to  surround 
or  attack ;  for  its  situation  on  the  rivers 
which  wind  about  it  not  only  compels  an 
enemy  to  divide  his  forces  if  he  would  in- 
vest it  but  exposes  him  to  considerable 
danger,  especially  if  a  defending  army  held 
the  eastern  heights  beforo  referred  to.  Tliis 
naturally  strong  and  vast  position  had  been 
fortified  with  great  care  in  1841,  by  en- 
gineers of  the  school  of  the  first  Napoleon.  A 
ditch  had  been  thrown  around  the  city,  and 
a  rampart  with  regular  bastions  made;  but 
these  were  merely  the  internal  lines.  The 
real  and  external  defences  were  a  series  of 
powerful  detached  forts,  so  arranged  as  to 
support  each  other,  and  to  constitute  a  zone 
on  all  sides  of  great  dimensions,  difficult  to 


approach.  For  this  purpose  every  advantage 
had  been  taken  of  the  character  of  the 
place ;  the  forts  were  so  built  as  to  command 
the  obstacles  formed  by  the  Marnc  and 
Seine,  and  thus  to  enable  troops  to  bar  the 
passage  of  an  enemy  across  these  streams. 
They  also  crowned  the  eastern  heights,  and 
thence  covered  St  Denis  to  the  north ;  and 
while  one  fort  only — that  of  Valerien — 
threw  a  shield  over  the  western  front,  four 
or  five,  along  a  range  of  projecting  emi- 
nences, protected  the  southern  and  south- 
western. It  mu9t  be  added,  however,  that 
those  who  designed  the  fortifications  of  Paris 
always  supposed  that  an  array  would  be 
within  the  zone  comprised  by  the  range  of 
the  forts,  and  would  thus  be  able  to  oppose 
an  enemy ;  and,  owing  to  the  invention  of 
heavy  rifled  guns,  the  southern  forts,  from 
Charenton  to  Versailles,  were  comparatively 
weak,  and  liable  to  attack. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  defences  of 
Paris  when,  at  the  eud  of  the  third  week  of 
September,  they  were  surrounded  by  their 
Teutonic  foes.  The  forts  and  ramparts  were 
extremely  formidable,  but  they  were,  as  yet, 
ill-armed  with  heavy  guns,  and,  above  all, 
the  great  clement  required  for  a  successful 
defence — a  well-regulated  and  disciplined 
army,  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  closing 
round — was,  for  the  present  altogether  want- 
ing. General  Trochu,  in  concert  with  sut>- 
ordinate  officers,  had  for  several  weeks 
laboured  hard  in  bringing  into  the  city 
artillery  and  munitions  of  war.  Paris  had 
become  a  vast  arsenal  for  constructing  field- 
pieces,  manufacturing  gunpowder,  and  fabri- 
cating all  kinds  of  military  appliances ;  and 
an  immense  number  of  moa  tit  for  service, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  half  a  million,  in- 
cluding 250,000  National  Guards,  had  been 
congregated  within  the  walls  to  form  the 
materials  of  an  orgauized  force.  But  though 
the  efforts  of  the  Governor  and  his  assist- 
ants, and  the  patriotism  of  the  population, 
had  been  admirable ;  though  stores  of  pro- 
visions had  been  laid  in ;  though  foundries 
and  workshops  had  toiled  day  and  night  in 
casting  ordnance  and  preparing  cartridges; 
and  though  the  multitude  of  recruits  liad 
been  subjected  to  continual  drill,  Paris  was 
not  ready  when  the  Germans  appeared ;  and, 
in  consequence,  after  the  feeble  resistance  of 
Viuoy  and  Ducrot  on  the  17th,  the  invest- 
ment was  completed  without  difficulty,  and 
the  first  great  object  of  the  besiegers  was 
attained.  Yet  though  Trochu  was  thus  driven 
to  a  passive  defence — what  had  hardly  been 
seriously  contemplated  by  those  who  had 
fortified  Paris— he  did  not  despair  or  lose 
heart ;  and  we  may  believe  that  he  had  good 
hopes  that  France  would  be  saved  through 
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the  resistance  of  Paris.  He  knew  that  the  I 
city  possessed  resources  of  food  for  several 
months ;  he  was  aware  that  it  was  possible 
to  create  a  vast  supply  of  cannon  and  arms ; 
lio  thought  that  he  would  have  time  to  make 
out  of  the  crude  masses  of  men  in  his  hands 
an  efficient  army  inside  the  walls ;  and  on 
these  data  he  formed  a  scheme  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  which,  though  it  failed, 
and  though,  as  we  think,  it  was  open  to  cen- 
sure, was,  nevertheless,  not  without  grandeur. 
He  would  render  Paris  impregnable  to  attack, 
and  detain  the  Germans  around  the  ramparts 
for  a  time  passing  their  calculations;  he  would 
form  into  soldiers  the  levies  he  commanded, 
while  provincial  armies  would  be  raised  in 
France.  And  if  these  forces  could  be  made 
to  combine,  and  attack  the  besiegers  from 
without  and  within,  how  critical  might  their 
position  become,  divided,  as  they  would  be, 
around  the  capital,  and  distant  from  the 
frontier,  perhaps  in  the  depths  of  winter! 
In  that  case,  it  was  not  impossible  that  the 
siege  would  be  raised,  perhaps  after  a  great 
defeat,  and  that  the  Germans  would  be  com- 
pelled to  retire ;  and  the  retreat  might  be- 
come one  of  extraordinary  loss  and  disaster. 

To  make,  therefore,  Paris  as  strong  as 
possible,  although  defended  passively  at  nrst ; 
to  allow  the  besiegers  to  invest  it  without 
molestation  for  some  time,  inasmuch  as  this 
was  unhappily  necessary;  to  consider  the 
capital  the  main  pivot  and  cardinal  point  of 
the  national  war;  and  to  combine  operations 
by  means  of  which  an  army,  to  be- formed 
under  his  own  auspices,  was  to  fall  on  the 
Germans,  while  an  army  outside  was  to  co- 
operate in  the  attack — such  were  the  leading 
features  of  Trochu's  project;  and  thought 
as  wo  hare  said,  it  invites  criticism,  and  it 
did  not  lead  to  the  deliverance  of  France,  it 
was  nearer  success  than  may  perhaps  be  im- 
agined. The  Governor  of  Paris  addressed 
himself  energetically  and  steadily  to  carry- 
ing it  out ;  and  during  the  first  few  weeks 
after  the  investment,  his  whole  care  was  di- 
rected to  the  increasing  and  strengthening 
of  the  defences,  and  the  fashioning  into 
military  shape  the  enormous  levies  which 
had  been  collected.  Heavy  guns  were  turned 
out  in  quantities,  and  mounted  upon  the 
forts  and  ramparts;  new  works  were  con- 
structed to  add  their  fire  to  that  of  the 
original  fortifications ;  redoubts  were  thrown 
up  at  several  points,  and  armed  with  bat- 
teries of  a  formidable  kind ;  the  southern  forts 
especially  were  protected ;  and  at  Avron  and 
Yillejuif,  on  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
fronts  of  the  city,  the  investing  circle  began 
to  bo  threatened  by  what,  technically,  are 
called  counter-approaches,  bristling  with 
large  and  destructive  artillery.    The  result  I 


I  was  that  although  the  armed  masses  within 
Paris  were  almost  quiescent,  and  the  besieg- 
ers were  ouly  slightly  molested  by  an  occa- 
sional and  distant  cannonade,  their  lines 
were  gradually  removed  and  forced  back, 
and  the  obstacles  to  continuing  the  siege 
became  more  and  more  evident.  At  tho 
same  time,  the  organization  of  the  masses 
inside  the  city  went  on  regularly,  and  before 
long  a  real  army  of  150,000  men,  supplied 
with  artillery,  officers  and  a  staff,  and  in  a 
fair  state  of  military  power,  was  formed  out 
of  the  chaotic  multitude  crowded  together 
when  the  siege  had  commenced — an  achieve- 
ment marvellous  under  the  circumstances. 
Meanwhile,  having  escaped  in  a  balloon,  M. 
Gambetta  had  devoted  the  singular  powers 
of  his  enthusiastic  and  passionate  nature  to 
raising  and  equipping  provincial  armies; 
and,  aided  by  the  patriotism  of  France,  his 
success  had  been,  on  the  whole,  surprising. 
Old  soldiers  were  recalled  to  the  standard, 
recruits  joined  the  ranks  in  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  immense  efforts  were  made 
to  procure  field  guns  and  small  arms  in  suffi- 
cient quantities.  In  a  few  weeks  four  armies 
seemed  to  start,  as  it  were,  from  the  earth, 
in  France — those  of  the  North,  the  East,  the 
West,  and  the  Loire — all  intended  either  to 
resist  the  farther  advance  of  the  German 
foe,  or  to  co-operate  in  the  relief  of  the 
capital.  The  first  three  armies  were,  as  yet, 
in  a  very  bad  and  ill-disciplined  state ;  but 
the  fourth  army — that  of  the  Loire — com- 
posed largely  of  veteran  troops,  and  num- 
bering nearly  100,000  men,  with  from  800 
to  350  guns,  was  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised by  an  enemy. 

While  France  had  thus  been  collecting 
her  strength  for  a  great  effort  of  national  re- 
sistance, the  Germans  on  their  side  had  not 
been  idle.  Though  disappointed,  as  days 
rolled  on,  that  Pans  still  held  resolutely  out, 
and  though  conscious  that  its  defences  were 
assuming  a  very  formidable  shape,  they  seem 
not  yet  to  have  supposed  that  a  long  siege 
was  already  certain.  Nevertheless,  they 
proceeded  to  clear  their  communications 
with  the  frontier,  and  to  collect  supplies 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  within  tolera- 
lly  easy  reach  of  Paris;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  sieges  of  some  of  tho  north-eastom 
fortresses  of  France  were  begun,  aud  flying 
columns  were  despatched  as  far  as  Dreux, 
Chartres,  Beauvais,  and  Orleans,  to  sweep 
the  adjoining  districts  of  their  crops  and 
cattle.  These  raiders,  however,  although 
they  formed  a  kind  of  observing  force  for 
the  investing  lines,  were  not  properly  a  cov- 
ering army  strong  enough  to  defeat  a  real 
effort  made  in  strength  to  relieve  the  capital ; 
they  were  little  more  than  petty  detachments ; 
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and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  German 
leaders  were  not  yet  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
power  of  Frauce  to  renew  the  contest  They 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  specially  under-rated 
the  real  force  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire, 
which  was  now  collected  just  north  of  Or- 
leans, and  had  between  it  and  the  capital 
only  a  Bavarian  corps  about  25,000  strong; 
the  reason  being  that  in  the  first  week  of 
<  >ctober  a  part  of  this  army  had  been  de- 
feated easily,  and  had  shown  remarkable 
want  of  discipline.  Yet  even  at  this  period 
— that  is  about  six  weeks  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  siege — the  situation  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  France,  in  consequence  of  her  great 
exertions,  was  one  of  increasing  difficulties. 
Nearly  the  whole  forces  of  the  invaders  were 
spread  around  the  capital  and  Met*,— that 
is  were  detained  by  two  vast  entrenched 
<-amps,  and  were  liable  to  attack  from  with- 
in, and  that  in  the  depths  of  an  enemy's 
country  ;  and  while  an  army  far  from  con- 
temptible* was  being  slowly  created  in  Paris, 
immense  levies  were  gathering  in  the  pro- 
vince*, and  were  being  trained  into  regular 
armies  in  a  condition  of  more  or  less  effici- 
ency. Hie  German  chiefs,  however,  elated 
by  success,  disregarded  all  these  menacing 
preparations,  and  even  now  reckoned  that  a 
few  days  would  see  them  victorious  inside 
I'aris,  and  would  bring  the  war  to  a  triumph- 
ant close.  So  confident,  indeed,  were  they 
that  no  attack  from  any  quarter  was  proba- 
ble, that,  instead  of  sending  for  reinforce- 
ments to  strengthen  the  army  around  Paris, 
they  had  detached,  after  the  faU  of  Stras- 
burg,  a  force  which  might  have  been  so  em- 
ployed, to  reduce  the  fortresses  of  Alsace, 
and  to"  Dijon,  Besancon,  and  Lyons. 

8uch  were  the  positions  of  the  belligerents 
in  the  last  days  of  the  month  of  October. 
The  fall  of  Met*  increased  immensely  the 
power  and  advantages  of  the  Germans,  and 
threw  a  weight  into  the  scale  against  France 
which  ultimately  it  became  impossible  to 
counterbalance.    It  was  not  only  that  200,- 
000  invaders  were  now  let  loose  to  overrun 
the  country  and  to  strengthen  the  investment 
of  Paris,  nor  yet  that  the  whole  army  of  the 
Khine,  with  the  garrison  of  a  first-rate  for- 
tress—1  70,000  men,  four  marshals  of  France, 
and  6,000  officers — were  swept  off  into  cap- 
tivity in  Germany ;  the  surrender  of  Metz,  it 
is  now  well  known,  prevented  operations 
which,  at  this  juncture,  were  being  planned 
for  the  relief  of  Paris,  and  which,  but  for 
that  circumstance,  would  probably  have  been 
successful.    As  we  have  seen,  the  Germans 
had  allowed  the  Army  of  the  Loire  to  col- 
lect near  Orleans,  with  only  a  small  Bavarian 
corps  interposed  between  it  and  the  French 
capital;  and  they  still  so  utterly  despised 


this  army  that,  although  after  Metz  had  ca- 
pitulated, their  leaders  had  ordered  one  corps 
of  those  around  the  fortress  to  advance  to 
Paris,  the  bulk  of  the  troops  of  Prince  Fre- 
deric Charles  were  separated  into  two  great 
masses,  one  directed  against  the  North  of 
France,  and  the  other  towards  Troyes,  Ne- 
vers,  and  Bourges, — that  is,  against  the  cen- 
tre of  the  country,  and  not  immediately  on 
the  Loire  and  Orleans.  These  dispositions, 
which  showed  plainly  that  the  real  strength 
of  the  Army  or  the  Loire  was  inadequately 
understood  in  the  invaders'  camp,  permit- 
ted the  commander  of  that  body — a  veteran 
named  D'Aurelles  de  PsJadincs,  who  had 
done  much  to  improve  its  discipline — to  at- 
tempt a  design  he  had  been  meditating,  and 
even  to  strike  a  blow  at  his  enemy  which 
possibly  might  have  had  extraordinary  re- 
sults. D'Aurelles,  aware  that  the  only  ob- 
stacle to  his  reaching  the  lines  around  Paris 
was  one  corps  of  25,000  men,  resolved  to 
attack  and  overwhelm  that  detachment ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the  event 
of  success,  he  contemplated  a  march  on  the 
besieged  city,  even  though  he  must  have 
known  that  Prince  Frederic  Charles  had  been 
set  free,  and  was  moving  from  Lorraine. 
The  plan  of  D'Aurelles  was  well  designed, 
though  not  executed  with  cqnal  ability.  On 
the  7th  of  November  he  crossed  the  Loire 
below  Orleans  with  the  mass  of  his  army, 
a  single  column  having  crossed  higher  up, 
his  intention  being  to  surround  and  destroy 
the  few  divisions  which  stood  in  his  path, 
and  then  to  advance,  if  fortune  favoured. 
Von  der  Tann,  the  commander  of  the  Bava- 
rians, cither  unaware  of  his  enemy's  strength, 
or  confident  in  the  prestige  of  success,  moved 
boldly  to  attack  the  main  French  column ; 
but,  finding  himself  opposed  by  irresistible 
forces,  he  fell  back  rapidly  and  with  great 
skill  on  the  main  roads  from  Orleans  to  Paris. 
Although  this  retreat  was  very  well  execut- 
ed, and,  indeed,  was  in  part  effected  at  night, 
Von  dor  Tann  suffered  a  good  deal  in  a  se- 
ries of  sharp  and  repeated  engagements  at 
Marchenoir,  Coulmiers,  and  Baum ;  and  had 
the  French  column  which  had  crossed  the 
Loire  above  Orleans  been  sufficiently  quick, 
he  could  hardly  have  escaped  a  serious  de- 
feat As  it  was,  when  upon  the  1 1  th  he 
stood  concentrated  at  Artbenay  and  Toury* 
covering  the  main  route  to  Paris  from 
D'Aurelles,  he  had  certainly  lost  more  than 
3,000  men,  and  what  is  more  important  the 
ascendancy  of  success ;  he  had  been,  iu  fact 
decidedly  overmatched  ;  and  a  French  army, 
70,000  strong,  which  could  have  been  in- 
creased to  00,000,  stood  in  his  front,  eager 
for  battle  and  revenge. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  at  this  moment 
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D'Aurelles  could  have  forced  Iris  way  to  Pa- 
ris had  he  known  how  to  seize  his  opportu- 
nity. Considerable  alarm  prevailed  at  Vcr- 
nailles:  it  had  become  evident  that  a  power- 
ful force  was  only  five  or  six  marches  from 
the  lines,  with  nothing  between  but  one  re- 
duced corps ;  there  really  was  no  covering 
army  to  repel  a  bold  atttempt  at  relief,  and  it 
was  expected  that  the  army  of  the  Loire 
would  advance  obliquely  by  Chartres  and 
Drcux,  and  attack  the  Germans  to  the  west 
of  the  city.  Such  an  attack,  which  would, 
of  course,  be  combined  with  an  attack  from 
the  armed  masses  within,  would  be  too  for- 
midable to  be  resisted,  for  it  would  place  the 
Germans  between  two  fires,  spread  as  they 
were  on  an  immense  circumference ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  remarkable  man  who  directed 
the  operations  of  the  invaders  made  prepa- 
rations to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  incur  the 
consequent  moral  loss,  in  caso  the  columns  of 
D'Aurelles'  army  should  be  descried  on  their 
way  from  the  south.  As,  however,  the 
French  general  might  pause,  a  corps  of 
about  20,000  men  was  sent  off  to  the  aid  of 
Von  der  Tann  under  the  command  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg;  one-half  of 
this  corps,  however,  being  ordered  to  diverge 
towards  Dreux  to  observe  the  French  Army 
of  the  West,  supposed  to  be  moving  from 
that  quarter.  Thus,  even  as  late  as  the  13th 
of  November,  not  more  than  about  30,000 
Germans  were  interposed  between  D'Aurel- 
les and  Paris ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose, 
had  he  moved  on  the  11th,  that  he  would  not 
have  broken  down  with  ease  the  only  barrier 
in  his  way,  and  not  improbably  have  defeat- 
ed Von  der  Tann  and  the  Grand  Duke  in  de- 
tail. The  French  commander,  however,  he- 
sitated ;  he  had  not  destroyed  Von  der  Tann ; 
he  was  evidently  not  thoroughly  confident  in 
himself;  and,  at  this  crisis  of  the  affairs  of 
France,  he  drew  back  instead  of  advancing, 
and  finally  retired  to  a  camp  at  Orleans 
which  he  had  marked  out  for  ulterior  opera- 
tions, his  success  being  thus  rendered  whol- 
ly fruitless.  This  was  a  calamitous  mistake 
for  the  French ;  yet  we  can  account  for  it 
without  charging  D'Aurelles  with  entire  in- 
capacity. Knowing  that  Von  der  Tann  was 
stul  in  his  front,  he  calculated  with  justice 
that  the  Bavarians  would  bo  able  to  obstruct 
his  progress  until  reinforcements  should  come 
up ;  and  the  news,  which  in  all  probability 
reached  him,  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg was  being  detached,  caused  him  per- 
haps to  overrate  the  Grand  Duke's  strength, 
and  to  halt  until  he  should  ascertain  it  In 
addition,  and  what  was,  we  believe,  decisive, 
D'Aurelles  knew  that  Prince  Frederic  Charles 
was  moving  from  Mete  towards  the  south  ; 
and  though  the  Prince  was  still  really  distant,  | 


the  French  general  not  unreasonably  feared 
undertaking  a  march  on  Paris,  which  might 
expose  the  Army  of  the  Loire  to  be  ultimate- 
ly assailed  in  flank  and  rear.  This  conside- 
ration, though  not  well-founded,  was  exactly 
such  as  would  influence  a  commander  not  of 
the  first  class,  and  thus  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity was  missed,  of  which  the  conse- 
quences might  have  been  immense. 

These  operations,  when  attentively  re- 
viewed, show  at  once  what  a  terrible  disaster 
to  the  French  cause  was  the  capitulation  of 
Mete,  at  the  time  when  it  actually  took  place. 
Had  the  fortress  held  out  till  the  9th  of  No- 
vember, Prince  Frederic  Charles  must  hare 
remained  around  it;  his  movement  against 
the  centre  of  France  would  not  have  been 
even  commenced;  and,  in  that  event,  there 
would  have  been  no  force  which  could  have 
even  threatened  the  Army  of  the  Loire  in  the 
rear,  had  it  advanced  on  Paris.  If  so,  the 
obstacle  which  probably  prevented  D'Aurelle> 
from  pushing  forward  after  the  actions  of  the 
0th  and  10th  could  have  had  no  existence 
even  in  his  fancy,  and,  consequently,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  D'Aurelles  would  not 
have  marched  at  once,  and  succeeded  in 
raising  the  siege  of  Paris.  As  it  was,  he 
had,  we  believe,  the  means  of  attaining  this 
result,  had  ho  been  endowed  with  qualities 
of  the  highest  order;  but,  giving  him  credit 
for  the  talents  he  possesses,  had  he  known 
that  the  Prince  was  at  Mete,  he  would  almost 
certainly  have  pressed  forward.  And  had 
the  siege  of  Paris  been  raised,  as  was  not 
altogether  uncontemplated  by  Von  Moltke,  if 
ever  the  Army  of  the  Loire  came  up,  the  effect 
in  France  would  have  been  prodigious;  and 
though  we  differ  from  those  who  insist  that  it 
would  have  led  to  a  great  German  disaster,  we 
think  that  it  would  have  prevented  a  renewal 
of  the  investment  of  Paris.  The  question, 
therefore,  presents  itself — Did  Bazaine  hold 
out  to  the  last,  and  is  he  responsible  for  the 
surrender  of  Mete  at  the  moment  when  it  oc- 
curred? On  this  subject,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, there  is  a  great  deal  of  conflicting 
evidence,  but  some  conclusions  seem  tolerably 
certain.  We  do  not  think  it  possible  to 
deny  that  Mete  really  yielded  to  famine;  the 
army  was  in  a  deplorable  state,  horseflesh  had 
long  been  the  only  animal  food,  the  bread 
rations  had  been  greatly  reduced,  and  fever 
and  typhus  had  made  portentous  ravages 
among  the  troops,  and  even  the  population. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  proof 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  investment,  pro- 
visions had  not  been  carefully  preserved,  and 
that  the  generals  and  other  officers  thought 
a  great  deal  too  much  of  their  own  comforts, 
and  did  not  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  army ; 
and  therefore,  although  we  think  that  Bhz- 
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nine  was  incapable  of  anything  like  treason, 
and  really  made  a  stoat  resistance,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  more  self-denying  and  foresight- 
ed  commander  might  have  slightly  protracted 
the  defence.  The  luxury  and  pride  of  the 
imperial  regime,  it  is  to  be  feared,  infected 
the  head-quarters  and  staff  daring  the  siege 
of  Mete ;  and  it  may — though  we  speak  with 
diffidence — have  been  the  result  that  the  fort- 
ress fell  exactly  at  the  least  fortunate  mo- 
ment, so  far  as  regards  the  interests  of 
France. 

The  apparition  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire 
beyond  Orleans,  and  its  unexpected  strength, 
caused  a  complete  change  in  the  plans  of  the 
Germans.    It  had  become  evident  that  a 
powerful  force  was  in  the  field  for  the  relief 
of  Paris,  and  no  one  knew  better  than  the 
great  commander  who  guided  the  movements 
of  the  invaders,  how  necessary  it  was  to  in- 
terpose »n  effectual  barrier  against  this  foe 
if  the  sviego  of  the  city  was  to  continue. 
Paris,  too,  was  showing  no  signs  of  submis- 
sion ;  th  e  winter  was  coming  on  apace ;  and 
the  position  of  the  besiegers  might  become 
critical  if  they  were  detained  around  the  capi- 
tal for  months,  at  an  immense  distance  from 
their  base  on  the  frontier,  and  liable  to  attacks 
from  without  and  within.  The  battles  of  the 
9th  and  10th,  in  a  word,  had  awakened  the 
able  German  chiefs  to  the  possible  dangers  of 
their  situation,  and  with  characteristic  energy 
and  consummate  prudence  they  applied  them- 
selves to  avert  or  remove  them.    The  corps 
intended  to  march  northward  were  kept 
back  and  brought  nearer  to  Pari*,  and  the 
army  commanded  by  Prince  Frederic  Charles 
was  diverted  from  the  centre  and  east,  and 
ordered  to  move  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the 
Lower   Loire  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Orleans,  with  the  view  of  checking  D'Aurel- 
les'  force,  and  attacking  it,  should  it  attempt 
to  advance.    At  the  same  time,  the  Grand 
J>uke  of  Mecklenburg  was  kept  in  communi- 
cation with  Von  der  Tann  along  the  roads 
leading  from  Orleans  to  Paris,  while  some  of 
his  divisions  were  turned  towards  the  Sarthe 
to  face  the  French  Army  of  the  West ;  these 
arrangements,  however,  being  only  temporary 
until  the  arrival  of  Prince  Frederic  Charles 
should  add  largely  to  the  strength  of  the 
Germans.    In  this  way  a  whole  series  of 
covering  armies  were  in  a  short  time  thrown 
in  an  extensive  circle  around  the  investing 
lines,  so  as  to  baffle  and  repel  the  French ; 
and  these  would  soon  become  formidable, 
though,  as  yet,  they  were  not  in  sufficient 
force  to  render  an  attempt  to  relieve  Paris 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  daring  commander. 
Meanwhile  the  French  had  done  much  on 
their  aide,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  their 
efforts  were  equally  important  or  as  well  con- 
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ducted.  D'Aurelles  retired  to  his  camp  near 
Orleans,  entrenching  himself  with  great  care, 
and  meditating  ulterior  movements,  and  in  a 
few  days  he  made  his  entrenchments  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  turn  or  attack,  though  their 
proximity  to  the  Loire,  just  behind,  made 
them  dangerous  as  a  defensive  position.  At 
this  point,  which  he  had  made  his  base,  he 
awaited  his  reinforcements  for  some  days, 
apparently  thinking  that  the  addition  of  these 
would  more  than  counter-balance  Prince 
Frederic  Charles,  now  hastening  forward  to 
arrest  his  progress — a  conclusion  utterly  false, 
in  our  judgment.  These  reinforcements, 
however,  it  must  be  said,  were,  in  mere  num- 
bers, exceedingly  great,  and  at  the  close  of 
November  D'Aurelles'  army  had  more  than 
doubled  its  nominal  strength,  being  now  up- 
wards of  200,000  mcn^with  from  400  to 
500  guns ;  but  the  organization  of  these  new 
divisions  was,  for  the  most  part,  imperfect 
and  crude ;  the  recruits  were  partly  young 
raw  lads;  the  staff  and  other  arrangements 
were  bad ;  and  not  only  was  the  second  por- 
tion of  the  Army  of  the  Loire  inferior  to  the 
first,  but  it  did  not  throw  into  the  scale  of 
France  a  force  even  nearly  as  great  as  that 
which,  under  Prince  Frederic  Charles,  was 
now  reaching  the  theatre  of  war. 

Such,  at  the  close  of  November, was  the  situ- 
ation of  the  belligerent  armies.  By  this  time 
Trochu  had  completed  his  arrangements  for 
carrying  out  his  plan ;  had  made  Paris  prodi- 
giously strong ;  had  greatly  weakened  the  be- 
siegers' lines ;  had  organized  two  armies  inside 
the  city ;  and  he  now  prepared  for  a  gigantic 
sortie,  while  D'Aurelles  should  co-operate 
from  without.  That  general  seems  to  have 
been  in  communication  with  Trochu  by 
means  of  balloons  and  pigeons ;  and,  for  the 
second  time,  he  began  operations  which  had 
for  their  object  the  relief  of  Paris,  llis 
army  was  very  well  placed  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  Germans,  for  it  was  concen- 
trated on  a  much  narrower  front,  from  Cha- 
teaudun  to  Montargis,  its  centre  holding  the 
camp  at  Orleans,  and  its  wings  occupying  the 
main  roads  to  Paris ;  whereas  Prince  Frede- 
ric Charles  was  only  just  in  line  at  Pithiviers 
and  Nemours.  Von  der  Tann,  at  Toury,  was 
extremclv  weak,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  thrown  westward,  was  hardly 
united  to  his  Bavariau  colleague.  There 
was  thus  an  interval  in  the  German  line  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  French  centre, 
which  offered  a  favourable  mark  for  attack  ; 
and  had  D'Aurelles  been  a  great  general,  we 
think  he  would  have  advanced  on  that  point, 
and  very  probably  have  been  successful,  es- 
pecially if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  he  had  a 
great  superiority  in  numbers — 200,000  to 
about  100,000.    But  D'Aurelles  again  dis- 
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played  timidity,  indecision,  and  want  of  true 
insight  lie  commenced  his  march  on  the 
28th  of  November,  and  attacked  one  corps 
of  Princo  Frederic  Charles,  stationed  near 
the  village  of  Beanne  la  Rolande,  and  though 
the  engagement  was  indecisive,  he  made  no 
effort  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  and  fell 
back  on  his  camp  at  Orleans,  having  thus 
struck  at  his  enemy's  line,  not  where  it  was 
weak,  but  where  it  was  strong,  having  de- 
livered his  stroke  with  a  small  part  of  his 
forces,  and  having  only  made  the  Germans 
aware  of  his  position  and  movements.  Prince 
Frederic  Charles,  who  now  commanded  the 
whole  German  army  to  the  south  of  Paris, 
made  immediate  preparations  for  a  counter- 
blow which  should  overwhelm  his  timid  an- 
tagonist He  perceived  that  Von  der  Tann 
and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  were 
perilously  divided,  and  he  gave  orders  for  a 
general  concentration  of  the  whole  force*  of 
these  commanders,  while  he  advanced  Ids 
own  to  co-operate  with  them.  Thera  move- 
ments went  on  during  two  days,  the  German 
columns  drawing  together  within  easy  reach 
of  the  French  general,  who,  however,  linger- 
ed irresolutely  in  his  camp,  unwilling  or 
unable  to  attack.  On  the  1st  of -December 
Prince  Frederic  Charles  moved  against  his 
foe,  with  his  divisions  in  hand ;  and  as  the 
French  were  now  disseminated,  in  com- 
parison with  the  German  front  it  is  not  im- 
probable that,  at  the  decisive  points,  they 
scarcely  had  a  numerical  superiority.  The 
result  was,  of  course,  thenceforward  certain. 
D'Aurelles'  centre  was  pierced  through  and 
through;  his  wings  were  separated  and 
thrown  off  in  broken  and  widely-divided 
parts ;  the  camp  at  Orleans,  too  near  the 
Loire,  proved  a  disadvantage  rather  than 
otherwise ;  the  Army  of  the  Loire  was  ut- 
terly defeated  with  a  loss  of  nearly  15,000 
men,  and  the  attempt  to  march  to  the  relief 
of  Paria  ended  in  complete  and  ruinous  dis- 
aster. 

In  these  engagements  we  see  the  difference 
between  vigorous  and  bad  generalship.  It 
is  not  pretended  that  the  army  of  the  Loire 
was  as  well  organized  as  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  but  numerically  it  was  nearly  twice 
as  strong ;  and  had  it  been  commanded  by 
an  able  chief  it  might  not  improbably  have 
been  led  to  victory.  But  in  selecting  his 
point  of  attack,  in  advancing  with  a  frag- 
ment of  his  forces,  in  retreating  when  it  was 
not  necessary,  and  above  all,  in  allowing  his 
enemy  to  unite,  literally  without  being  mo- 
lested, D'Aurelles  showed  want  of  capacity 
to  command;  whereas  Prince  Frederic 
Charles  gave  convincing  proof  of  vigour  and 
skill  in  these  operations.  That  able  com- 
mander was  seriously  alarmed  when,  on  the 
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28th,  he  ascertained  the  strength  and  posi- 
tions of  the  French,  and  perceived  the  space 
in  the  long  line  between  Von  der  Tann  and 
the  Grand  Duke ;  and  had  he  been  in  D'Au- 
relles' place,  Europe  might  have  seen  the 
Army  of  the  Loire  advancing  between  the 
German  wings,  and  forcing  its  way  in 
triumph  to  Paris.  When,  howevor,  the  Prince 
became  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion, he  displayed  talent  of  a  very  high 
order;  and  the  celerity  with  which  he  col- 
lected his  army  and  bore  down  .on  his  vacil- 
lating foe  was  quite  worthy  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon. Meanwile,  a  grand  but  unsuccessful 
effort  had  been  making  by  the  armies  in 
Paris  to  break  through  or  turn  the  lines  of  the 
Germans.  On  the  20th  of  November  two 
large  masses  of  troops,  commanded  by  Gene- 
rals Vinoy  and  Ducrot  covered  by  a  terri- 
ble cannonade  from  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern forts,  attempted  to  carry  the  positions 
of  Choisy  le  Roi  and  Chcvilly,  on  the  road 
to  Orleans,  and  to  Btorm  Ormesson  beyond 
the  Marne,  these  operations  being  evidently 
intended  to  be  in  concert  with  those  of 
D'Aurelles'  army.  On  account  of  the  rise  in 
the  waters  of  the  Marne,  the  attack  of  Ducrot 
was  not  pressed  that  day ;  but  on  the  30th  it 
was  renewed  with  imposing  forces,  and  four 
villages  beyond  the  Marne  were  seized  and 
occupied  by  the  French,  their  numbers  car- 
rying everything  before  them.  The  German 
lines  were  now  nearly  reached,  and  had  the 
attack  been  repeated  next  day,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  it  might  have  succeeded,  for 
it  is  now  known  that  100,000  men  could 
have  been  opposed  to  about  30,000.  But 
Trochu  paused  at  this  crisis,  resolved  not  to 
attempt  to  do  more  unless  the  Army  of  the 
Loire  was  at  hand ;  and,  as  this  force  still 
made  no  sign,  he  allowed  Ducrot  to  remain 
inactive  during  the  1st  and  part  of  the  2nd 
of  December.  Meanwhile  the  Germans  had 
been  combining  their  troops  for  a  decisive 
effort,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  they 
assailed  their  enemy  in  the  positions  he  had 
won.  Two  of  the  villages  were  retaken ;  but, 
as  the  assailants  advanced  further,  they  were 
smitten  by  such  a  fire  from  the  forts,  the 
guns  of  which  had  been  unexpectedly 
strengthened,  that  thev  were  swept  away  and 
destroyed  by  thousands.  The  French  pushed 
forward  victoriously  again.  On  the  night  of 
the  2nd  they  were  once  more  in  overwhelming 
strength  near  the  investing  line ;  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  a  bold  effort  would  not 
have  forced  it  at  this  juncture.  But  Trochu 
would  not  pursue  his  advantage,  and  as  the 
army  of  the  Loire  did  not  appear,  he  soon 
withdrew  Ducrot's  army  from  before  the 
Marne  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes. 
Persons  not  versed  in  military  science  will 
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at  once  conclude  from  this  brief  narrative 
that  Trochn  was  an  incompetent  chief.  They 
will  say  that  he  ought  to  havo  cut  his  way 
out  at  all  hazards  without  a  second  thought, 
and  that  he  missed  a  fine  opportunity  during 
any  of  the  first  three  days  of  December. 
They  will  point  also  to  the  means  he  possessed 
for  concentrating  on  interior  lines,  and 
j)ouring  an  overwhelming  mass  of  men  on  cer- 
tain selected  points;  and  they  will  insist 
that  nothing  but  skill  was  wanting  to  France 
on  this  occasiou.  We  do  not  wholly  condemn 
the  assertions;  but  considerations  of  the 
gravest  kind  mnst  be  borne  in  mind  on  the 
other  side.    It  is  a  maxim  of  the  art  of 
war  that  an  invested  fortress  must  be  relieved 
by  tho  efforts  of  an  army  without  combined 
with  those  of  the  garrison  within ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the 
garrison  unaided  to  break  through  the  en- 
trenchments formed  by  the  besiegers ;  and, 
in  the  second,  if  the  garrison  breaks  through, 
it  is  liablo  to  destruction  unless  it  in  received 
into  the  arms,  as  it  were,  of  a  friendly  force. 
The  case  of  a  great  city  like  Paris  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  principle,  or  at  least  only  in 
a  slight  degree ;  for  it  would  have  been  an 
arduous  task  for  Ducrot  to  have  stormed  the 
German  lines  in  any  event ;  and,  if  he  had, 
what  was  he  to  have  done  with  from  80,000 
to  100,000  men,  when  he  had  got  out  in 
the  open  country,  with  scanty  supplies,  and 
without  a  base  f  *  There  were  special  reasons 
also  why,  in  this  instance,  Trochu  should 
wait  for  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  for  if  it 
arrived,  the  Army  of  Paris  would  be  enabled 
to  make  its  way  out  without  running  any 
serious  risk;  and,  in  that  case,  combined 
with  the  relieving  force,  it  might  expect  to 
do  tho  Germans  immense  injury,  as  they 
drew  off  from  the  investing  circle.   In  acting, 
therefore,  as  he  did,  Trochu  was  not  the 
temporizing  fool  ho  has  been  called  by  cer- 
tain detractors ;  and  it  mnst  be  added  that 
he  adhered  strictly  to  the  recognised  rules 
of  military  science.    Nevertheless,  had  he 
been  a  chief  of  genius,  we  think  he  would 
have  taken  the  bolder  course,  and  have  en- 
deavoured, on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  December, 
to  have  broken  through  the  German  entrench- 
ments.   For,  in  the  first  place,  he  could  not 
reckon,  with  anything  even  approaching 
certainty,  that  the  Army  of  the  Loire  could 
reach  Paris ;  and,  that  being  so,  he  should 
perhaps  have  relied  upon  himself  and  his 
army  alone.    And,  in  the  second  place,  it  so 
happened  that  if  his  army  could  once  sever 
the  lines,  it  would  not  be  exposed  to  a  want 
of  supplies,  even  if  no  assistance  came  from 
outside,  for  had  he  seized  the  great  German 
depots  a  few  miles  off  on  the  Strasburg 
Hailway,  it  would  have  found  everything 


which  it  could  havo  needed.  Admitting, 
therefore,  all  that  can  be  said,  Trochu  per- 
haps showed  himself  too  wedded  to  mere 
rules  and  general  notions  in  not  having 
made  a  great  effort  with  Ducrot  at  this  criti- 
cal moment;  and  had  ho  struck  with  his 
whole  force,  that  effort  might  liave  been 
successful 

The  failure  of  Ducrot's  great  sortie,  and 
the  defeats  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire  near 
Orleans,  were  cruel  and  lasting  disasters  to 
France.  In  another  part  of  the  theatre  of 
operations,  the  balance  of  fortune  hung 
more  evenly,  though  the  ultimate  issue  was 
not  very  different.  The  discomfited  forces 
of  D'Aurelles,  as  we  have  seen,  were  broken 
into  three  parts,  the  centre  and  wings  divided 
from  each  other;  and  even  after  the  battles 
of  the  first  days  of  December,  tho  centre 
and  right,  driven  across  the  Loire,  retreated 
hastily  to  Bourges  and  Nevers,  while  the 
left  remained  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
clinging  to  Marchenoir  and  the  adjoining 
country.  The  Grand  Dnke  of  Mecklenburg 
and  Von  der  Tann,  with  about  85,000  or  40,- 
000  men,  were  detached  to  destroy  this  iso- 
lated wing,  while  Prince  Frederic  Charles 
pursued  the  main  body,  and  a  series  of 
operations  ensued  which  throw  a  ray  of 
lustre  on  the  French  arms.  The  com- 
mander of  the  broken  French  left  was 
a  general  who,  though  before  unknown, 
has  since  given  proof  of  no  common  ta- 
lents, and  in  fact  seems  to  us  to  be  entitled 
to  no  mean  rank  among  able  captains. 
Chanzy,  in  a  series  of  obstinate  encounters, 
confronted  and  baffled  his  victorious  foes 
with  a  force  hardly  superior  in  numbers ; 
and  after  disputing  the  difficult  country 
between  Beaugency  and  Venddmc,  effected 
at  last  his  retreat  to  Le  Mans,  where  he 
joined  the  friendly  Army  of  tho  West,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  large  reinforcements. 
This  retreat  was  executed  with  groat  skill, 
and  was  made  exactly  on  the  right  points ; 
and  that  Chanzy  was  able  to  gain  his  goal 
in  the  face  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  of  Von 
der  Tann,  and  subsequently  of  a  corps  of 
Prince  Frederic  Charles,  moved  up  from  the 
Loire  to  overpower  him,  does  honour  to  his 
ability  and  judgment  A  lull  now  took 
place  in  the  operations  along  tho  zone  of 
country  to  the  south  of  Paris ;  but  from  the 
North  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  relieve  the 
beleaguered  capital  was  made.  For  some  weeks 
the  French  Army  of  tho  North  had  been  in  a 
state  of  comparative  order,  and  though  it 
had  been  defeated  in  November,  it  had 
been  entrusted  to  an  experienced  comman- 
der, who  had  done  much  to  improve  its  disci- 
pline. In  the  third  week  of  December, 
General  Faidhcrbe  advanced  to  attack  at 
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Pont  NoyeUes  a  part  of  the  German  Army 
of  the  North,  his  object  being,  6hould  he 
win  the  battle,  to  press  forward  and  march 
to  Paris.  This  engagement,  however,  proved 
indecisive,  and  Faidherbe  in  a  few  days  re- 
tired into  the  chain  of  fortresses  on  the 
Belgian  frontier,  his  antagonist,  Yon  Goeben, 
holding  him  in  check  along  the  line  of  the 
Somme  and  its  affluents.  Meanwhile  Tro- 
chu,  doubtless  informed  from  without  of 
the  intentious  of  Faidherbe,  had  made 
another  effort  on  the  21st  to  attack  the 
German  lines  to  the  north ;  but  though  he 
achieved  a  certain  amount  of  success,  he 
again  declined  to  strike  more  decisively, 
when  it  had  become  apparent  that  ho  was 
not  to  expect  the  assistance  of  a  relieving 
army.  The  French  captured  several  outly- 
ing positions  on  the  great  northern  and 
eastern  roads,  and  held  them  for  two  or 
three  days;  but  there  being  no  sign  of 
Faidherbe's  approach,  they  once  more  re- 
tired, having  effected  nothing. 

While  these  combats  had  been  taking 
place,  the  belligerents  had  been  making  great 
exertions  to  increase  their  forces  and  renew 
the  war.  The  German  commanders  had  dis- 
covered that  France  had  developed  resources 
of  which  they  had  no  previous  conception, 
and  that  Paris  was  stronger  and  better  provi- 
sioned than  they  could  possibly  have  ima- 
gined ;  and  though  as  yet  they  had  been  victo- 
rious, they  felt  their  position  to  be  insecure, 
bound  as  they  were  to  the  besieged  capital, 
and,  in  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter,  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  all  the  French  armies 
converging  on  them  from  every  side.  In 
fact,  in  a  strategic  point  of  view  their  situa- 
tion was  extremely  critical ;  for  if  a  single 
one  of  the  covering  armies  were  broken 
through  by  a  relieving  force,  which  thus 
could  reach  the  line  of  investment,  they 
might  have  been  compelled  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  might,  perhaps,  suffer  a  series  of  dis- 
asters. This  danger  was,  therefore,  to  be 
averted ;  and  as  the  covering  armies  had 
lost  enormously  from  cold,  hardship,  and 
field-service,  and  the  besiegers'  ranks  had 
also  been  thinned,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
very  large  additions  to  the  strength  of  the 
invading  forces.  Vast  reinforcements  were 
accordingly  despatched  across  the  Rhine  to 
all  points  of  the  war;  Prince  Frederic 
Charles,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
and  Von  der  Tann  received  thousands  of 
recruits;  the  armies  of  Von  Goeben  and 
Werder  were  replenished  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  the  corps  selected  to  protect 
the  different  lines  of  the  communications 
were  increased  by  important  reserves.  In 
this  way  about  200,000  men  were  joined  to 
the  armies  already  in  France ;  and  at  the 
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same  time  no  pains  were  spared  to  accele- 
rate the  arrival  of  siege  trams  before  Paris, 
in  order  to  open  fire  on  the  defences.  This 
task,  however,  was  extremely  difficult,  on 
account  of  the  distance  from  the  frontier, 
and  the  state  of  the  roads;  and  though, 
during  more  than  -two  months,  heavy  gun* 
had  been  gradually  sent  up,  it  was  not  until 
near  the  end  of  December  that  batteries 
more  nearly  adequate  to  the  purpose,  had 
been  constructed  and  armed.  Meantime, 
the  French  had  been  equally  energetic,  but 
the  results  obtained  had  been  very  inferior. 
Recruits,  indeed,  had  been  despatched  in 
masses  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  provincial 
armies ;  munitions  of  war  were  obtained  in 
quantities,  and  nothing,  it  must  be  said,  was 
left  undone  which  patriotism  and  devotion 
could  accomplish.  But  though  the  divided 
parts  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  and  though 
the  Armies  of  the  North  and  the  East  be- 
came very  formidable  in  mere  numbers,  the 
accession  of  raw  and  unformed  levies, 
without  proper  military  organization,  did 
not  much  augment  their  real  power;  and 
as  many  of  the  best  soldiers  in  the  force 
commanded  by  D'Aurelles  had  perished  in 
the  recent  engagements,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  strength  of  France  was  hardly 
greater  towards  the  end  of  December  than 
it  had  been  three  weeks  previously,  whereas 
that  of  Germany  had  increased  to  a  degree 
that  made  the  German  generals  masters  of 
the  situation  in  all  its  aspects. 

Such,  about  Christmas,  was  the  relative 
strength  and  condition  of  the  belligerent 
armies.  At  this  moment,  Prince  Frederic 
Charles,  Von  der  Tann,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  held  a  central  posi- 
tion between  Orleans  and  Chartres,  having 
Chanzy  in  advance  of  Le  Mans,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Army  of  the  Loire  rallied 
by  Bourbaki  at  Bourges  and  Nevers ;  Faid- 
herbe was  held  in  check  by  Von  Goeben ; 
to  the  east  Werder,  who  had  been  told  of! 
after  the  fall  of  Strasburg  to  overrun  the 
south,  was  confronted  by  the  French  Army 
of  the  East,  with  an  irregular  force  under 
Garibaldi;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  vast 
circle  of  the  covering  armies  was  more  for- 
midable than  it  had  been  at  any  preceding 
time.  In  this  state  of  things  an  extraordi- 
nary scheme  was  formed  for  the  French  pro- 
vincial armies,  and  ultimately  for  the  relief 
of  Paris,  which  we  can  only  describe  as  the 
extreme  of  rashness.  Werder  had  for  some 
time  invested  Belfort,  while  part  of  his  forces 
lay  in  Franche  Comte ;  ana  as  he  had  not 
more  than  60,000  men,  and  Bourbaki  was 
at  no  great  distance  with  perhaps  not  less 
than  120,000,  an  opportunity  seemed  given 
to  strike  a  blow,  which  it  was  hoped  might 
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crash  this  foe,  and  even  change  the  aspect 
of  the  contest  If  Bourbaki  were  to  assail 
Werder  from  Bourges  and  Nevers,  he  would 
probably  destroy  him ;  and  if  so,  he  could 
relieve  Belfort,  and  furthermore,  by  a  bold 
advance  on  Nancy  and  Luneville,  fall  upon 
the  great  line  of  German  communications 
from  Strasbnrg  to  Paris  along  the  main  rail- 
way. But  a  stroke  of  this  kind  would  in 
all  probability  compel  the  siege  of  Paris  to 
be  raised,  for  the  Germans  could  not  so  easily 
subsist  if  their  supplies  were  cut  off  or  even 
interrupted ;  and  if  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire, the  paramount  object  of  French  strategy 
would  be  attained  by  this  single  operation. 
The  movement  of  Bourbaki,  too,  was  not 
only  promising  in  itself,  for  it  was  difficult 
to  imagine  that  he  would  not  crush  Werder, 
which,  oeing  done,  all  the  rest  would  follow ; 
I  nit,  properly  conceived,  it  need  not  endan- 
ger the  French  armies  in  other  parts  of  the 
theatre.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  with- 
drawal of  Bourbaki  would  relieve  Prince 
Frederic  Charles  of  an  enemy,  wonld  the 
Prince,  Von  der  Tann,  and  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg  turn  round  and  fall  in  full 
force  on  Chanzy  ?  And,  even  if  they  did, 
would  not  Chanzy,  with  his  large  army  in 
position  at  Le  Mans,  be  strong  enough  to 
baffle  their  efforts!  And  even  supposing 
Chanty  defeated,  how  little  was  to  be 
thought  of  a  defeat  provided  Bourbaki  re- 
lieved Paris  by  seizing  and  cutting  the  Ger- 
man communications  ?  Besides,  was  it  not 
very  conceivable  that  Prince  Frederic  Charles 
wonld  pursue  Bourbaki,  in  which  case  that 
commander  would  escape  him,  and  that  he 
would  not  think  of  attacking  Chanzy  ? 
Such  was  their  plan,  and,  we  repeat,  it 
under  the  circumstances,  simply  insen- 
sate. No  one  will  deny  that  to  overwhelm 
Werder,  to  effect  the  raising  of  the  sicgo  of 
Belfort,  and  to  sever  the  communications  of 
the  Germans,  were  desirable  objects  for  the 
French  ;  and  had  Bourbaki  reached  in  force 
the  main  railway  from  Strasburg  to  Paris, 
this  might  have  caused  the  relief  of  the 
capital.  But,  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
French  armies — raw,  ill-provided,  and  ill-dis- 
ciplined—  a  movement  like  this  was  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  far  from  likely  to  be 
at  all  successful,  even  as  regards  the  mere 
reaching  Belfort  ;  and  it  was  open  to  the 
decisive  objection  that  it  enabled  Prince 
Frederic  Charles  to  oppose  all  his  forces  to 
Chanzy  and  overwhelm  him,  in  conjunction 
with  his  German  colleagues.  The  scheme, 
therefore,  exposed  the  French  on  ono  side 
to  certain  disaster,  and,  on  the  other,  was 
really  far  from  hopeful;  and  it  not  only 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  expect  the  re- 
lief of  Paris  but  it  might  lead  to  terrible 


I  results  should  Bourbaki  fail  or  prove  a  bad 
General.  In  an  unfortunate  hour  for  France, 
however,  this  reckless  project  was  adopted  ; 
and  in  the  first  days  of  January,  Bourbaki 
broke  up  from  Bourges  and  Nevers  to  reach 
Franche  Comte,  and  made  his  way  to  his  first 
point,  Belfort  The  operations  that  ensued 
were  just  such  as  mi^ht  have  been  foreseen. 
The  instant  that  Prince  Frederic  Charles 
had  ascertained  that  Bourbaki's  army  was  on 
ita  way  to  the  distant  east  he  turned  rapidly 
upon  Chanzy,  and  directed  his  own  reinforced 
corps,  with  those  of  Von  der  Tann  and  the 
Grand  Duke,  to  converge  without  delay  on 
Le  Mans  and  overwhelm  his  French  antago- 
nist The  movement  began  in  the  first  days 
of  January ;  and  as  the  united  German 
armies  were  probably  140,000  strobg,  where- 
as Chanzy  was  hardly  superior  in  mere  num- 
bers, and  had  little  but  undisciplined  levies 
in  his  ranks,  the  issue  was  not  for  a  moment 
doubtful.  Chanzy,  who  had  made  a  feint 
forward,  and  had  threatened  the  Prince  be- 
fore VendOme,  found  himself  pressed  by  an 
irresistiblo  enemy,  and  fell  back  at  once  on 
Le  Mans,  not  having  been,  we  believe,  in- 
formed of  the  project  which  had  detached 
Bourbaki  His  retreat  was  conducted  with 
marked  ability,  his  German  foes  closing  in 
on  all  sides,  and  endeavouring  to  cut  him 
off  from  his  point ;  and  nothing  save  his  ju- 
dicious foresight  enabled  him  to  save  even  a 
part  of  his  army.  Chanzy  had  fortified 
a  strong  position  before  Le  Mans,  on  the 
river  Huisno — so  strong  that  it  has  been  com- 
pared to  Torres  Vedras  by  an  eye-witness — 
and  he  succeeded  in  making  a  stand  on  this, 
and  even  baffling  his  enemy  for  a  time.  The 
contest,  however,  was  too  unequal ;  his 
lines  were  turned  on  the  night  of  the  11th  ; 
Le  Mans  was  captured  the  next  day ;  and 
Chanzy's  army,  beaten  and  demoralized,  lost, 
it  is  said,  20,000  prisoners. 

While  these  events  had  been  in  progress, 
Bourbaki  had  been  making  his  way  across 
the  rugged  and  hilly  country  which  divides 
Burgundy  from  Franche  ComU\.  The  cold 
of  the  winter  was  intense ;  and  his  divisions, 
composed  of  young  recruits,  ill-clothed,  ill- 
fed,  and  ill-disciplined,  suffered  cruelly,  and 
were  half  demoralized  before  they  saw  even 
the  face  of  an  enemy.  At  Dijon  he  obtained 
reinforcements  drawn  from  the  French  Army 
of  the  East  and  with  a  force,  nominally  140,- 
000*  strong,  with  from  300  to  400  guns,  he 
proceeded  through  the  intricate  defiles,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Ognon  and  Doubs,  which 
lead  to  the  hills  around  Belfort.  The  march 
of  his  weak  and  untrained  columns,  confined 
to  a  single  narrow  route,  was  necessarily  ex- 
tremely slow ;  and  it  is  decisive  against  Bour- 
baki's  generalship  that,  at  a  time  when  speed 
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was  of  the  greatest  importance,  he  did  not 
advance  by  four  or  five  roads,  and  thus  make 
expedition  possible.  The  French  army,  worn 
out  and  harassed,  and  especially  wanting  in 
«tatf  officers,  moved  at  tne  rate  of  four  or 
five  miles  a  day  only,  and  the  result  was  that 
it  completely  failed  to  cut  off  Werder,  as  had 
been  expected,  and  that  that  general  was  en- 
abled to  retreat  leisurely  and  cover  Belfort. 
A  rear-guard  engagement  took  place  at  Vil- 
lersexel,  on  the  6th  of  January,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  14th  that  Bourbaki  reached  the 
Li  sain  e — a  tributary  of  the  Doubs  in  front  of 
the  fortress — where  he  found  Werder's  army 
drawn  up  in  entrenched  positions,  and  await- 
ing its  foe.  A  series  of  combats  ensued,  in 
which  the  raw  and  bad  French  troops,  al- 
though numerically  three  to  one,  were  unable 
to  gain  any  success;  and,  on  the  18th, Bour- 
baki retreated,  having  lost  from  8,000  to 
10,000  men,  and  having  met  nothing  but 
heavy  disaster.  His  army,  baffled  and  half 
starving,  began  to  disband  and  go  to  pieces ; 
and,  as  he  retreated  by  the  narrow  defiles  by 
which  he  had  before  advanced,  ho  did  not 
reach  Besancon  till  the  22nd.  Meanwhile 
Von  Moltke  had  been  directing  a  terrible  and 
decisive  stroke  against  him.  As  soon  as  the 
great  German  commander  bad  become  aware 
of  Bourbaki's  movements,  he  massed  a  force 
of  some  50,000  men  between  Auxerre  and 
Chatillon-sur-Seine,  and  launched  it  across 
the  hills  of  Burgundy  upon  the  flank  and  rear 
of  the  Frenchman,  while  Werder,  pressing 
forward  from  the  Lisaine,  advanced  against 
him  through  Franche  Corate.  By  the  24th 
of  January,  four  German  divisions  had  pass- 
ed Dijon  and  reached  Dole  on  the  Doubs,  to 
the  south  of  Besancon,  while  a  large  part  of 
Werder's  forces  were  threatening  Bourbaki 
from  the  north  ;  and  thus  the  unfortunate 
French  army  was  already  almost  completely 
hemmed  in  by  its  vigorous  and  indefatigable 
pursuers.  The  disgrace  of  a  second  Sedan 
hashed  across  the  mind  of  the  French  com- 
mander, and  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair  be 
shot  himself,  unable  to  brave  the  impending 
peril.  His  army,  a  mere  dissolving  mass, 
rolled  out  helplessly  from  Besancon,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  its  way  southward,  but 
finding  all  the  roads  occupied,  it  turned  aside 
and  crossed  the  Swiss  frontier.  There  the 
starving  mob  of  disbanding  fugitives  was 
obliged  helplessly  to  lay  down  its  arms. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  expedition,  ill- 
planned  and  still  worse  executed.  The  de- 
tachment of  Bourbaki  to  the  east  caused 
the  overthrow  of  Chanzy  at  Le  Mans,  by 
setting  Prince  Frederic  Charles  free ;  and  the 
bad  state  of  Bourbaki's  army,  and  even  more, 
his  deplorable  conduct,  led  to  the  catastrophe 
we  have  described.    What,  indeed,  could 


have  been  more  unwise  than  to  have  moved 
in  a  single  column  only,  when  celerity  was 
the  first  consideration ;  and  what  could  have 
been  more  shameful  than  the  management  of 
the  retreat  to  Besanoon,  and  the  rash  act 
which  left  an  army  at  that  place  without  a 
commander  ?   These  things  are  simply  with- 
out excuse ;  yet  it  must  be  added  that  the 
condition  of  Bourbaki's  troops  made  it  very 
improbable  that  he  could,  under  any  circum- 
stance, have  accomplished  the  task  which  he 
undertook,  at  least  that  he  could  ever  have 
reached  the  great  line  of  the  German  commu- 
nications; and  accordingly,  even  when  it  seem- 
ed most  promising,  the  whole  enterprise  can- 
not be  justified.    The  result  might  have  been 
very  different  if  the  forces  of  Bourbaki  and 
Chanzy  had  been  concentrated  for  a  vigorous 
attack  on  rrince  Frederic  Charles  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  line  between  Orleans,  Vcn- 
dome,  and  Chartres.    Had  this  been  done 
the  French  would  have  largely  outnumbered 
their  foes,  and  even  had  they  failed  and  been 
defeated,  they  would  have  been  able  tomake 
good  their  retreat  without  incurring  a  terrible 
disaster.    The  more  we  study  the  operations 
of  the  French  armies  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, the  more  we  see  how  ill-devised  they 
were ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  strategy 
of  the  Germans— of  Werder,  in  the  stand  he 
made  on  the  Lisaine,  and  of  Von  Moltke  in 
surrounding  Bourbaki — is  deserving  of  the 
highest  admiration;  and,  though  no  one 
would  think  of  comparing  the  young  French 
troops  with  their  veteran  foes,  it  is  not  the 
less  true  that  the  final  issue  was  decided  in 
the  main  by  generalship.    Everywhere  else 
in  the  theatre  of  war,  while  these  disasters 
were  taking  place,  the  fortunes  of  France 
were  in  calamitous  eclipse.    The  German 
Army  of  the  North  was  taking  the  fortresses 
on  her  north-eastern  frontier  without  difficul- 
ty by  a  brief  bombardment,  the  old  bastions 
of  Yauban's  time  being  useless  against  mod- 
ern heavy  guns,  and  the  triple  barrier  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  thus  broken  down  front 
within,  and  the  Northern  Departments  laid 
open.    Faidherbe  had  fought  two  battles  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  resist  tne  invaders ;  but, 
though  be  gained  some  success  at  Bapaumc, 
over  a  small  part  of  Von  Goe  ben's  army,  he 
had  been  unable  to  follow  it  up,  and  soon  af- 
terwards ho  was  defeated  with  great  and 
ruinous  loss  at  St  Quentin — an  ominous 
name  in  French  annals.    After  this  disaster 
the  French  Army  of  the  North  was  no  longer 
able  to  keep  the  field.    Faidherbe  took  refuge 
in  Lille  and  Cambrai,  and  the  tide  of  Gorman 
invasion  flowed  irresistibly  to  the  borders  of 
Artois  and  Uainault 

Meanwhile  the  progress  of  the  great  siege 
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On  the  27th  of  December,  the  German  bat- 
teries commenced  the  reduction  of  the  out- 
work constructed  by  Trochu  on  Mont  Avron, 
and  in  two  davs  it  was  silenced  and  destroy- 1 
cd,  the  defences  being  feeble  and  incomplete. 
This  rouaed  the  spirits  of  the  besiegers ;  and 
as,  by  this  time,  ttieir  siege  trains  had  come 
up  in  considerable  numbers,  fire  was  opened 
on  the  southern  and  eastern  forts,  and  for 
some  weeks  was  kept  up  with  vigour.  The 
distance,  however,  of  the  attacking  batteries 
from  the  defences  of  Paris  was  very  great, 
nor  was  their  artillery  powerful ;  and  it  can- 
not be  said  that  they  succeeded  in  making  a 
*erions  or  lasting  impression.    In  fact,  the 
forts,  and  even  the  ram  parts,  were  armed  with 
rather  stronger  ordnance,  and  they  main- 
tained a  combat  at  least  equal  to  tbat  of  the 
heavy  guns  that  were  directed  against  them. 
The  bombardment  of  the  city  was  next  at- 
tempted,  and  shells  were  poured  into  its 
streets  auid  squares ;  but  as  the  extreme 
range  of  the  German  guns  extended  only  to 
one  bank  of  the  Seine,  no  great  damage,  for- 
tunately, was  done,  and,  as  often  has  happen- 
ed in  other  cases,  the  effect  on  the  spirits  of 
the  population  was  rather  to  stimulate  than 
to  alarm.    '  You  niujht  as  welt  have  pelted 
Paris  with  bottles,'  was  the  remark  of  an  in- 
telligent eye-witness,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  active  siege  of  the  capital  was 
a  complete  failure.     Meantime,  howover, 
famine  was  doing  the  work  which  fire  and 
sword  could  not  have  accomplished.  The 
city  had  been  amply  provisioned,  but,  at  the 
end  of  four  months  and  a  half,  it  was  reduced 
to  the  extreme  of  misery.    For  many  weeks 
horseflesh  had  been  the  only  animal  food  of 
the  population ;  the  bread  doled  out  in  scan- 
ty rations  was  a  vile  compound  of  bran  and 
rye ;  the  mortality  among  the  old  and  young 
was  appalling ;  the  supply  of  fuel  had  fallen 
short,  and  that  in  the  depths  of  a  fearful  win- 
ter.   On  the  10th  of  January,  Trochu  made 
a  last  effort  against  the  besiegers'  lines,  but, 
as  might  havo  been  anticipated,  it  failed,  his 
troops  having  lost  all  courage  and  worth.  By 
this  time  all  hopo  of  relief  from  the  provin- 
cial armies  had  been  frustrated,  and  at  last, 
on  the  1 30th  day  of  the  siege,  the  proud 
capital  was  subdued  by  famine.    The  hnc  of 
the  defences  was  almost  uninjured ;  and, 
unquestionably,  Paris  would  have  held  out 
for  months,  nay,  perhaps  might  have  proved 
impregnable,  had  the  citixens  possessed  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

The  fall  of  Paris  brought  to  a  closo  the 
internecine  strife  between  France  and  Ger- 
many. The  extraordinary  disasters  of  Janu- 
ary, indeed  (especially  the  ruin  of  Bonrbaki's 
army),  had  made  resistance  no  longer  possi- 
ble ;  and,  in  all  probability,  had  the  war  gone 


on,  the  vanquished  country  would  have  been 
overrun.  Those  who,  like  ourselves,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  expected  surrender  of  the 
capital  need  not  necessarily  terminate  the 
struggle,  could  not  have  anticipated  the  fatal 
strategy  which  annihilated  the  provincial 
armies  of  France  in  futile  movements  and 
desperate  efforts.  We  believe  the  National 
Assembly  was  right  in  accepting  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Germans,  harsh  and  relentless  as 
these  were ;  and  we  applaud  the  patriotism 
of  M.  Thiers  in  bowing  before  the  doom  of 
fate,  and  offer  him  our  respect  and  sympathy. 
Our  space  has  been  already  outrun,  and  wc 
cannot  make  any  general  remarks  on  the 
mighty  conflict  which  has  just  closed. 

As  regards  its  consequences,  we  can  only 
hazard  two  or  three  anticipations  of  tho  fu- 
ture. Those  who  believed  in  the  moderation 
and  civilization  of  the  gigantic  power  of 
which  Bismark  has  been  the  creator  must 
have  been  disappointed  at  the  German  termB ; 
but  as  we  are  not  among  the  credulous,  wc 
cannot  say  that  we  have  been  surprised. 
The  annexation,  however,  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  against  the  will  of  two  mil- 
lions of  the  brave  inhabitants  of  those 
provinces,  the  dismemberment  of  France, 
and  her  spoliation,  and,  above  all,  the 
evident  understanding  between  the  autocrats 
of  Russia  and  Germany,  are  simply  the  tri- 
umphs of  brute  force — perpetual  menaces  to 
the  peace  of  Europe.  As  regards  France, 
her  destiny  is  uncertain ;  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether,  as  of  old,  she  will  rise 
superior  to  misfortune,  or  whether,  like 
Spain,  she  will  henceforth  decline  and  sink 
into  an  inferior  power.  If,  as  we  think,  the 
first  alternative  is  that  which  history  will  yet 
witness,  France  certainly  will  renew  the  com- 
bat, and  endeavour  to  regain  from  her  pitiless 
foe,  not  only  her  strategic  position,  but  the 
conquered  territories.  To  effect  this  purpose 
she  will  avail  herself  of  any  alliances,  how- 
ever abnormal — and  for  this  she  is  not  to  be 
condemned.  From  this  point  of  view,  also, 
the  prospect  for  England  is  not  reassuring. 
France,  however,  if  she  would  renew  her 
strength,  must  first  learn  self-government,  and 
to  combat  anarchy  and  revolution ;  and, 
deeply  as  we  sympathise  with  her,  sho 
would,  we  believe,  achieve  moro  if  sho  were 
to  attain  these  great  ends  than  if  she  were  to 
avenge  Sedan  by  a  secoud  Jena,  aud 
once  more  in  triumph  to  Berlin. 
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Art.  VIII. — Profetsor  Fraserys  Edition  of 
Bishop  Berkeley'*  Works. 

(1.)  The  Works  of  George  Berkeley,  2>.2>., 
formerly  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  Collected 
and  Edited,  with  Prefaces  and  Annota- 
tions, by  Alexander  Campbell  Fraskr, 
M.  A,  Professor  of  Logio  and  Metaphysics 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  8  vols. 
Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.  1871. 

{A.)  Life  and  Letters  of  George  Berkeley, 
D.D.,  formerly  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  an 
Account  of  his  Philosophy;  with  many 
writings  of  Bishop  Berkeley  hitherto  un- 
published. By  Alexander  Campbell 
Fba8er,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.  1871. 


The  English  people  have  not  treated  their 
great  philosophers  well.  They  have  profited 
by  them,  made  use  of  their  results,  and  em- 
bodied in  political,  social,  and  religious  life 
the  principles  which  men  like  Bacon,  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume  have  laboriously 
thought  out  and  sent  forth  to  enrich  the  com- 
mon stock  of  human  knowledge;  but  they 
have  not  sufficiently  honoured  their  intellectu- 
al guides.  They  have  not  striven  to  obtain  a 
clear  and  consistent  conception  of  the  whole 
of  each  great  man's  life,  nor  have  they  cared 
to  estimate  the  full  sweep  of  his  influence 
upon  the  thought  of  his  fellows.  They  have 
been  content  to  sum  up  the  result  of  life 
labours  in  the  meagre  formula,  Hobbes,  who 
was  the  father  of  Locke,  who  was  the  father 
of  Berkeley,  who  was  the  father  of  Hume. 
They  have  measured  the  ingathering  influ- 
ence of  the  lake  by  the  amount  of  water  car- 
ried into  it  by  the  Btream  coming  from  the 
lake  above,  its  outgoing  action  by  the  amount 
which  the  river  bears  away  to  the 


of  water 

lake  beneath.  The  thousand  rills  which 
trickle  down  from  the  hills  and  neighbouring 
highlands  are  forgotten,  the  constant  unseen 
action  of  air  and  heat  and  light  bearing  away 
the  myriad  watcrdrops  to  store  them  in  the 
clouds  of  the  firmament,  ready  to  hear  when 
the  corn  and  the  vine  call  to  the  earth,  and 
the  earth  calleth  to  the  heavens,  and  to  an- 
swer in  life-bringing  showers,  is  left  unre- 
membered.  Until  Cambridge  gave  us  Bacon's 
Works,  edited  by  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Spedding, 
England  had  not  one  good  annotated  edition 
of  ner  great  philosophers.  Oxford  has  now 
given  us  Berkeley.  We  have  only  hope  to 
trust  to  for  Locke  and  Hume,  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  of  all.  And  English 
philosophy  pays  the  penalty  of  the  neglect  in 
the  onc-sidedness,  superficiality,  and  in- 
adequateness  which  have  to  some  extent 
characterized  it  It  is  with  great  pleasure, 
therefore,  that  we  welcome  this  beautiful, 


complete,  and  carefully-edited  edition  of  the 
works  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  thank  the 
authorities  of  the  Clarendon  Press  for  what 
we  hope  is  only  the  first  fruits  of  a  series  of 
our  great  philosophers. 

There  is  wisdom  in  the  selection.  Bishop 
Berkeley,  of  all  English  thinkers,  is  most 
easily  misunderstood  when  detached  portions 
of  his  writings  are  studied  by  themselves 
apart  from  their  relation  to  the  whole,  and 
when  his  philosophy  is  criticised  by  those 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  his  life.  How 
many  of  those  who  know  and  have  discussed 
Berkeley's  theory  of  vision,  his  nominalism, 
and  his  sensationalism,  are  aware  that  the 
theory  of  vision  was  only  the  first  step  in  the 
exposition  of  a  comprehensive  theory  of 
causality, — that  his  nominalism  was  only  the 
denial  of  the  conceptualist  doctrine  of  uni- 
versals,  was  suppressed  in  his  latest  writings, 
as  if  he  had  felt  it  to  have  been  too  sweep- 
ing, and  was  supplanted  by  a  doctrine  of  real- 
ism almost  akin  to  Plato's, — and  that  his 
sensationalism,  inherited  from  Locke  and  be- 
queathed to  Hume,  was  only  one  moment  in 
a  Platonic  idealism,  which  he  had  learnt  in 
his  youth  from  More  and  Norris,  in  his  old 
age  from  Plotinus  and  the  Neo-Platonists, 
and  which  he  left  to  be  developed  by  Kant. 
The  truth  is,  that  in  Berkeley  we  have  the 
meeting-place  of  two  distinct  streams  of 
thought,  both  of  which  had  already  received 
distinct  but  inadequate  expression  in  Eng- 
land. He  inherits  the  intellectual  wealth  of 
the  Cambridge  Platonists,  as  well  as  the 
clearer,  though  less  profound  results  of  Hob- 
bes and  Locke.  He  has  been  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented  because  his  double  posi- 
tion, inadequately  expressed,  and  not  uni- 
formly maintained,  has  been  unknown  to  so 
many  of  his  readers.  Berkeley,  the  disciple 
of  Locke,  the  Nominalist,  the  amiable,  un- 
conscious sceptic,  is  familiar  to  most  students 
of  philosophy.  Berkeley,  the  Platonist,  the 
Realist,  the  idealist  combatant  of  sceptittsm, 
who  fouud  in  Miss  Forster  the  mystic  and  the 
disciple  of  Fenelon  and  Madame  Guyon  the 
lady  4  whose  humour  and  turn  of  mind  pleas- 
ed him  beyond  anything  that  he  knew  in  her 
whole  sex,'  is  not  so  well  known. 

The  great  value  which  this  edition  of  Ber- 
keley's philosophical  writings  will  have  is 
that  it  presents  us  with  the  whole  of  his  phi- 
losophy, and  by  some  pregnant  annotations 
enables  us  to  trace  the  unity  of  the  princi- 
ple which  binds  them  into  a  more  or  less  con- 
sistent whole.  Professor  Fraser,  in  prepar- 
ing this  edition,  has  kept  the  following  ob- 
jects chiefly  in  view : — 

•  (1.)  To  revise  the  text  of  the  works  former- 
ly published,  and  to  present  them  in  a  i 
tory  arrangement. 
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'(2.)  To  help  the  reader  to  reach  Berkeley's 
own  point  of  view  in  each  work,  by  means  of 
bibliographical  and  analytical  prefaces,  and  oc- 
casional annotations  or  brief  dissertations  in 
which  tho  author  might  be  compared  with  him- 
self, and  studied  in  his  relations  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  wrote. 

4  (3  )  To  collect  and  publish  any  hitherto  un- 
published writings  of  Berkeley  which  might  il- 
lustrate his  opinions  or  character. 

. .  *(4 •)  ,T°  a  c°mprchcnsivc  conception  of 
lus  implied  philosophy  as  a  whole.' 

These  objects  Imvc  been  so  well  realized 
that  wc  are  enabled  for  the  first  time  to  sur- 
vey Berkeley's  character  and  opinions  as  a 
whole,  to  see  how  his  life  and  philosophy  act 
and  react  on  each  other,  to  view  his  great 
principles  dimly  shaping  themselves  in  his 
earliest  speculation  recorded  in  his  student 
common-place  book,  and  to  sec  how  his  latest 
nnd  deepest  thoughts  arc  but  the  more  ade- 
quate expression  of  his  early  musings.  Pro- 
fessor  Frnser's  summary  of  Berkeley's  philo- 
sophy, given  in  the  fourth  volume,  will  do 
much  to  destroy  and  render  impossible  the 
one-sided  criticism  to  which  the  opinions  of 
the  philosopher  have  been  so  long  subjected. 
He  has  shown  that  Berkeley's  philosophy  is 
not  the  dricd-up  intellectual  cistern  of  a  so- 
litary thinker  of  the  last  century — is  uot  a 
barren  4  subjective  idealism '  which  a  breath 
of  'common  sense'  can  'for  ever  render  im- 
possible,' but  is  a  living  fountain  from  which 
out  greatest  modern  English  thinkers  have 
not  disdained  to  draw ;  and  he  might  have 
*hown  that  it  is  instinct  with  the  germs  of 
tbosc  philosophical  principles  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  frleal-Realismus,  are  leaven- 
ing modern  German  thought.     Wc  venture 
to  predict  that  hereafter  every  historian  and 
critic  of  philosophy  will  have  to  recousider 
the  commonplace  verdict  which,  first  pro- 
nounced by  Dr.  Thomas  Reid  in  this  coun- 
try, by  Kant  in  Germany,  and  by  Cousin  in 
r  ranee,  has  been  repeated  wearisomely  by 
their  successors.  At  the  same  time,  we  would 
not  homologate  every  statement  which  Pro- 
fesaor  Eraser  has  made  about  the  philosophy 
of  his  author.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
he  has  not  sufficiently  recognised  the  histori- 
cal position  of  Bishop  Berkeley.  He  has  too 
much  regarded  him  as  occupying  a  unique 
place  in  the  history  of  speculation,  and  neg- 
ated somo  of  those  facts  of  English  pliilo- 
*>pby  which  serve  to  explain  Berkeley's  po- 
sition and  principles.    No  thinker,  and  espe- 
cially no  great  thinker,  can  occupy  a  position 
historically  inexplicable.     He  is  tho  expo- 
rt of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his 
umc,  the  interpreter  of  their  present  mean- 
ing, and  the  unconscious  prophet  of  their  fu- 
ture development.    And  Berkeley  was  no  ex- 
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ccption  to  this  rule.    It  is  just  because  he 
lived  in  an  age  in  which  two  different 
streams  met,  and  because  ho  alone  of  the 
thinkers  then  living  combined  them,  that  he 
is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  few  great  Eng- 
lish thinkers;  and  it  is  because  the  two  ten- 
dencies then  at  work  and  conflicting  with 
each  other  contained  tho  undeveloped  germs 
of  the  living  principles  now  combining  that 
Berkeley  s  philosophy  is  not  to  bo  thrown 
aside  as  a  useless  relic  of  the  past,  but  to  be 
studied  as  the  inadequate  expression  of  much 
that  is  deepest  and  truest  in  the  present  Eng- 
lish and  German  philosophy.*  4  England's 
Antiphon '  against  the  sensational  psycholo- 
gy,  sceptical   metaphysics,  and  utilitarian 
ethics,  which  form  the  bulk  of  her  contribu- 
tions to  the  geueral  stock  of  philosophy,  has 
usually  found  expression  in  her  poetry  and 
religion  rather  than  in  her  philosophy ;  but 
there  have  always  been  thinkers  who  have  re- 
fused to  accept  the  common  creed,  and  to 
suffer  themselves  to  glide  dowu  the  stream 
of  popular  opiuion.    Their  protest  has  sel- 
dom been  loud-voiced.    They  havo  general- 
ly lived  solitary,  unheeded  li'vcs ;  but  their 
presence,  like  a  scent  unseen,  has  had  its  im- 
palpable, invisible  influence.    English  mysti- 
cism is  a  fact,  though  unrecorded  in  the 
pages  of  the  history  of  her  philosophers ;  and 
English  mysticism  was  never  stronger  than  in 
the  generation  preceding  Berkeley.  The 
Cambridge  Platonists  had  but  lately  passed 
away.    Four  or  five  translations  of  Jacob 
Bohmcu  had  showed  the  popular  studies. 
Norris  of  Bemerton  whs  so  well  known  that 


•  It  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  number  of 
English  essays  and  books  upon  Berkeley  and  hi* 
philosophy  which  have  recently  appeared  It 
may  not  be  so  well  known  to  our  readers  that 
Berkeley's  doctrines  are  nt  present  very  widely 
discussed  In  Germany.   A  great  deal  of  thisdls- 
cussion  is  doubtless  due  to  the  exertions  of  that 
fervid  Berkeleian,  Dr.  T.  ColJyns  Simon,  who  ac- 
cording to  a  German  critic,  'reist  in  Deutschland 
umber,  urn  mlt  alien  Mitteln  des  Worts  und  dor 
Schrift,  propaganda  fur  semen  Moister  xu  mach 
en    but  the  interest  shown  on  the  subject  must 
rest  on  a  deeper  basis.    Of  German  dissertations 
on  Berkeley  wo  have  seen  tho  following  —It 
Iloppe  in  lirr<jman'»Z<U*chrift,  v.  Heft.  2.  1870 : 
Freiherr  v.  Reichlin-M«  Idegg,  in  Fichtr'$  Ztit 
*hrift,  Ivi.  Heft.  2,  1870  :  T.  Collvns  Simon  anrl 
H.  Llrici,  in  Fiehtc$  Zeittthrift,  lvii.  Heft.  1;  and 
F.  Friedericu's  Ucb<r  BtrkcUy't  /</<■«/«>*/<  m*.  i 870. 
To  these  must  bo  added,  as  the  most  important 
of  all,  Prof.  F.  Ueberwcg's  translation  of  Berke- 
ley's '  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,'  with  a 
short  preface  and  somo  very  valuablo  notes,  pub 
lished  in  Ueimann's  cheap  series  of  philosophical 
works,  Berlin,  1869.    Tho  growing  interest  felt 
in  Berkeley  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  larger  amount 
of  space  given  to  the  ciiticism  or  his  doctrines  in 
tho  more  recent  work  on  the  history  of  philoso 
nhy,  such  as  Freiherr  v.  Relchlln-Me'ldcgg's  £Hv 
Icitung  tur  Phiiosojfiu,  Wien,  1870. 
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his  philosophy  could  he  ridiculed  in  an  ela- 
borate parody,  and  Tom  Brown,  *  of  facetious 
memory,'  could  tickle  a  not  too  fastidious 
public  with  a  caricature  of  his  Platonic  love. 
The  influence  of  Malebranche  was  felt  upon 
English  philosophy.  Fcnelon  and  Madame 
Guyon  had  their  English  disciples,  and  the 
gross  immorality  of  the  times  of  the  earlier 
Georges  had  its  opposite  in  the  refined  mys- 
ticism which  appears  in  many  of  the  religions 
and  philosophical  writers  of  the  period.  By 
education,  training,  studies  and  temperament, 
Berkeley  was  fitted  to  combine  this  mystical 
philosophy  with  the  ruder  and  more  practi- 
cal sensationalism  of  Locke.  He  did  so;  and 
because  he  did  so,  he  begins  the  second  pe- 
riod of  modern  philosophy.  However  we  re- 
gard Berkeley — whether  as  a  man,  as  a  Chris- 
tian philanthropist,  or  as  a  metaphysician — 
we  find  the  same  unconscious  combination  of 
practical  sagacity  and  of  refined  enthusiasm, 
a  keen  eye  for  fact,  and  a  deep  mind  for  the- 
ory, along  with  a  continual  incapacity  to 
combine  adequately  or  express  fully,  either 
by  action  or  speech,  the  double  tendency 
which  is  the  secret  of  his  power.  We  feel 
as  if  Berkeley  were  always  struggling  with  a 
great  thought  which  he  did  not  wholly  see, 
and  could  not  adequately  express.  The 
young  student  of  Trinity  College  is  labour- 
ing to  record  in  his  commonplace  book  a 
principle  which  will  prove  to  be  the  univer- 
sal solvent,  and  set  right  everything  that  is 
wrong.  The  young  philosopher  has  elabo- 
rated the  principles  of  human  knowledge 
which  are  to  banish  scepticism,  re-establish 
theology,  philosophy,  and  the  physical 
sciences  onuew  and  lasting  foundations.  The 
missionary  has  a  scheme  for  transplanting  the 
virtues,  arts,  and  sciences  to  a  new  contiucut, 
since  an  extravagant  nobility  and  a  reckless 
and  dishonest  passion  for  speculation  have 
impoverished  and  demoralized  the  chief 
countries  in  Europe.  The  philanthropic  bis- 
hop finds  that  a  national  bank  will  redeem 
bis  country  from  all  her  troubles,  and  that 
tar-water  is  a  panacea  for  every  ill  the  flesh 
is  heir  to.  Everywhere  we  find  the  practical 
man  and  the  idealist  Everywhere  we  find 
the  same  keen  eye  for  facts  not  quite  compre- 
hensive enough;  the  same  wealth  of  ideas 
which,  nevertheless,  wants  the  intellectual 
momentum  needed  to  carry  out  a  great  philo- 
sophical conception ;  the  same  prophetic 
vision  of  principles  and  facts  which  are  after- 
wards to  become  plain,  accompanied  by  the 
inability  to  clear  the  way  for  their  present 
manifestation. 

Professor  Fraser  has  given  us  a  beautiful 
picture  of  young  Berkeley  and  his  surround- 
ings in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Born  at  Dy- 
sart  Castle,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 


Nore,  and  educated  at  rhe  famous  Kilkenny 
School,  the  Eton  of  Ireland,  Berkeley  came 
up  to  Trinity  College  in  the  spring  of  1700, 
and  at  once  found  himself  near  a  whirl  of  in- 
tellectual life,  into  which  he  throw  himself 
with  ardour.  The  iufluencc  of  the  discove- 
ries of  Newton,  Boyle,  and  Hooke,  and  the 
speculations  of  Descartes,  Locke,  and  Male- 
branche, was  beginning  to  show  itself  in  the 
University,  and  was  gradually  displacing  the 
old  scholasticism  ;  and  the  bright,  clever  lad 
looked  with  eagerness  towards  all  the  new 
lights  which  were  beginning  to  shine  upon 
him.  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  his  fond- 
ue&s  for  experiment,  and  his  dreamy  disre- 
gard of  consequences.  He  had  gone  to  see 
an  execution,  and  returned  pensive  and  me- 
lancholy, but  strangely  inquisitive  about  the 
sensations  experienced  by  the  unfortunate 
criminal  in  the  crisis  of  hi9  fate.  Ho  took 
counsel  with  an  intimate  college  friend,  Cou- 
terini,  the  uncle  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and 

'  it  was  agreed  between  them  that  he  should 
himself  try  the  experiment,  and  be  relieved  by 
his  friend  on  a  signal  arranged,  after  which 
Conterini,  in  his  turn,  was  to  repeat  tho  ex- 
periment Berkeley  was  accordingly  tied  up 
to  the  ceiling,  and  the  chair  removed  from  un- 
der his  feet  Losing  consciousness,  his  com- 
panion waited  in  vain  for  the  signal.  Tho  en- 
thusiastic inquirer  might  have  been  hung  in 
good  earnest — and  as  soon  as  ho  was  relieved 
he  fell  motionless  upon  tho  floor.  On  recover- 
ing himself  his  first  words  were — "  Bless  my 
heart,  Conterini,  you  have  rumpled  my  band." ' 


We  need  not  wonder  that  this  incident 
caused  Berkeley  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
eccentric  by  his  fellow-students,  nor  that  he 
had  to  bear  tho  usual  annoyances  which  be 
fall  those  who  get  tho  name.  With  all  his 
eccentricity,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  centre  of  a  company  of  friends,  who 
thought  him  a  prodigy  of  learning  and 
amiability ;  and  hia  college  career  was  very 
successful. 

4  He  was  made  a  Scholar  in  J  702.  In  the 
spring  of  1704  (the  year  Locke  died)  he  became 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  took  his  Master's  degree 
in  the  spring  of  1707.  After  tho  customary 
arduous  examination  of  that  University,  con- 
ducted in  presence  of  nobility,  gentry,  and 
high  officials,  he  passed  with  unprecedented 
applause,  and  was  admitted  to  a  Fellowship, 
June  9,  1707,  *'the  only  reward  of  learning 
that  kingdom  has  to  bestow,"  as  one  of  his 
biographers  curtly  says.' 

It  is  his  commonplace  book,  however,  and 
the  other  records  of  his  collego  life,  now  first 
published,  that  show  us  how  tho  young  stu- 
dent employed  himself,  and  whaf  were  his 
favourite  studies  and  opinions.  In  these 
early  days  one  Bees  that  he  learned  mostly 
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by  negation.  Locke  is  not  right  in  this  par* 
ticular,  Malebranche  is  wrong  in  that,  More 
is  not  to  be  trusted  in  a  third, — are  the  most 
usual  entries  in  the  young  student's  journal. 
It  is  curious  to  look  at  those  imperfect  jot- 
tings and  see  as  through  a  window  into  the 
eager  young  soul,  sharpening  and  training 
itself  by  living  contact  with  tbo  thoughts  of 
the  great  thinkers  who  then  ruled  the  intel- 
lectual world,  and  preparing  itself  to  take 
rank  among  them  at  some  future  day. 
Mathematics  metaphysics,  optics,  physics, 
und  natural  theology  were  all  studied.  Locke 
was  his  great  teacher,  then  Malebranche, 
then  the  English  Platonists ;  Barrow,  Boyle, 
Newton,  and  Molyneux  taught  him  physics 
and  mathematics.  Ho  is  always  indepen- 
dent, perhaps  too  fond  of  independence,  per- 
haps scarcely  aware  that  as  much  is  learned 
from  what  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to 
deny,  as  from  what  we  are  obliged  to  affirm. 
There  secerns  to  have  been  a  great  deal  of  in- 
tellcctua  1  life  in  the  University,  when  Thomas 
Prior  and  Samuel  Madden — the  two  found- 
ers of  the  Royal  Irish  Socictv — wero  fellow- 
students  of  Berkeley,  when  king  was  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Dublin,  and  Bishop 
Browne  was  Provost  of  Trinity.  Berkeley 
and  his  young  friends  formed  themselves  in- 
to a  society  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
problems  which  life  and  the  new  philosophy 
were  presenting  to  them.  We  are  not  told 
who  the  members  of  this  society  were,  but 
we  can  guess,  from  jottings  in  the  common- 
place book,  that  the  subjects  of  discussion 
were  mainly  suggested  by  portions  of 
Locke's  essays,  and  wo  can  fancy  the  young 
metaphysicians  disputing  with  great  eager- 
ness, ardour,  and  confusion,  all  manner  of 
soluble  and  insoluble  questions.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  out  of  the  chaos  of  the 
thoughts  and  opinions  which  must  have 
formed  the  intellectual  outcome  of  such  a 
society,  there  gradually  arose  clearly  and 
more  clearly  before  Berkeley  the  intellectual 
insight  into  the  wants  and  difficulties  of 
modem  metaphysics,  pure  and  applied, 
which  at  last  realized  itself  in  the  4  Essay  to- 
wards a  New  Theory  of  Vision,'  and  in  the 
'  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge'  At  all 
events  we  know  that  these  two  works,  on 
which  Berkeley's  fame  as  a  metaphysician 
has  rested,  were  written  and  published  not 
many  years  after  the  date  of  the  founding 
of  the  College  Society;  and  that  many  of 
the  questions  discussed  are  to  be  found 
among  the  list  of  subjects  which  Professor 
Fraser  thinks  were  there  debated.  Both 


works  everywhere  show  traces  of  tho  reading 
and  thinking  which  tho  commonplace  book 
reveals,  and  the  results  of  the  two  are  the 
of  tho  double  tendency  to  the  in- 


ductive philosophy  and  to  mysticism,  which, 
we  have  said,  is  the  distinguishing  feature  in 
Berkeley's  life  and  philosophy.  1  The  Theory 
of  Vision'  is  Malebranche  s  seeing  all  tilings 
in  God,  but  on  a  rational  and  experimental 
basis.  We  see  God  in  all  things,  and  wc 
see  all  things  by  means  of  his  continual  con- 
trivance.  f  he  outcome  of  the  4  Principles 
of  Human  Knowledge'  is,  in  the  main,  the 
attempt  to  explain  clearly,  fully,  and  in 
accordance  with  Bacouiau  principles,  the 
mystical  thought  of  Norris,  that  God  is  the 
immediate  author  of  our  sensations,  and  that 
we  therefore  participate  iu  Him  when  we 
see,  feel,  or  desire,  and  the  doctriue  of  pro- 
vidence on  which  Dr.  More  delighted  to  ex- 
patiate. 

In  1713,  we  find  Berkeley  at  the  court  of 
Queen  Anne,  in  company  with  Swift,  He 
had  come  over  from  Dublin  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  attention  for  his  meta- 
physical system  He  had  endeavoured,  while 
in  Dublin,  to  interest  English  philosophers 
in  his  new  principle,  but  the  attempt  was 
not  very  successful.  He  now  tried  by  per- 
sonal intercourse  and  moro  popular  exposi- 
tion, in  his  Essays  in  the  4  Guardian '  and 
in  his  Dialogues,  to  gain  adherents  to  those 
opinions  from  which  he  expected  so  much ; 
aud  in  this  he  was  pretty  successful.  Swift, 
writing  to  Lord  Carteret  from  Dublin  some 
years  after,  says  that  4  he  (Berkeley)  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  University  here  :  and  going  to 
England  very  young  about  thirteen  years 
ago,  he  became  founder  of  a  sect  called  the 
Immaterialiats,  by  the  force  of  a  very  curi- 
ous book  upon  that  subject  Dr.  Sraalridgc 
and  many  other  eminent  persons  were  his 
proselytes.'  We  have  very  pleasant  glimpses 
of  the  young  Irish  metaphysician  among  the 
wits  of  Queen  Anne  s  court.  Then,  as 
afterwards,  his  amiability  and  enthusiasm 
disarmed  enmity  and  gained  friends  among 
all  factions,  lie  was  intimate  with  Steel o 
and  Addison,  as  well  as  the  companion  of 
Swift  and  Pope.  Swift  procured  for  him 
the  appointment  of  secretary  to  Lord  Peter- 
borough, and  in  that  capacity,  and  after- 
wards as  tutor  to  Mr/ St  George  Asho,  he 
spent  some  years  abroad.    On  liis  return, 

4  he  found  London  and  all  England  in  the  agi- 
tation and  misery  consequent  upon  tho  failure 
of  the  South  Sea  Scheme.  This  occasioned 
one  of  his  most  characteristic  productions  as 
an  author.  He  now  addressed  himself  for 
tho  first  time  publicly  to  questions  of  social 
economy.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  deep  im- 
pression which  the  English  catastrophe  of  1720 


made  upon  him  was  connected  with  the  project 

800,  filled 

and  determined  his  life  in  its  middle  period.' 


of  sonai  idealism  which,  as  we  shall 


I  He  was  shocked  at  the  tone  of 
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ty,  and  his  imaginative  enthusiasm  perhaps 
helped  to  make  him  fancy  the  plague  more 
wide-spreading  and  more  incurable  than  it 
really  was.  His  thoughts  found  vent  in  his 
4  Essay  toward  Preventing  the  Ruin  of  Great 
Britain,'  and  he  then  probably  first  began  to 
meditate  on  the  romantic  scheme  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise  which  filled  so  much  of 
his  life. 

His  second  stay  in  London  brought  him 
the  beginning  of  many  of  the  friendships 
which  lasted  through  life.  He  had  met  in 
Italy,  Benson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  now  became  intimate  with  Seeker, 
successively  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Rundle,  Bishop  of  Deny,  Clarke,  and  But- 
ler,— alt  of  whom  helped  him  in  his  attempt 
to  realise  the  great  plan  now  beginning  to 
lake  shape  in  his  nund.  lie  had  returned 
to  Ireland  as  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant, and  had  been  nominated,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, Divinity  Lecturer,  Senior  Greek 
Lecturer  in  Trinity  College,  then  Dean  of 
Dromore,  then  Hebrew  Lecturer  and  Senior 
Proctor  in  Trinity  College,  thon  Rector  of 
Ardtrea  and  Arboe,  and  lastly  Dean  of 
Dcrry ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  fairly  obtained 
the  church  preferment  which  his  position 
and  talents  had  merited,  than  he  was  eager 
to  resign  it — 4  his  heart  is  ready  to  break  if 
his  deanery  be  not  taken  from  him.'  He 
wished  to  resign  present  preferment  and 
future  prospects,  and  to  dedicate  his  life, 
means,  and  energies  to  instruct  the  youth  of 
America,  as  the  President  of  an  ideally  per- 
fect University  in  the  Isles  of  Bermuda. 
The  old  world  had  grown  very  evil,  and 
Berkeley  wished  to  make  a  new  one.  He 
had  mysticism  enough  to  imagine  a  new 
Atlantis,  and  the  practical  turn  for  experi- 
menting which  made  him  eager  to  attempt 
to  rcalizo  it.  nis  thoughts  were  not  content 
with  the  patient  waiting  of  the  mystical 
mediaeval  piety  which  inspires  the  beautiful 
4  nora  Novis6ima '  of  Bernard,  they  must 
take  shape  in  action.  His  enthusiasm  rises 
to  poetic  height,  and  finds  utterance  in  a  few 
glowing  verses  prophetic  of  the  dominion 
which  is  to  come  and  increase  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean  by  the  diffusion  of  educa- 
tion, the  sciences,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
Word: 

4  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way  • 

The  four  first  Acts  already  past 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  Drama  with  the  day : 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last* 

After  much  anxious  waiting  and  painful 
pleading  at  court  and  with  Parliament, 
Berkeley  at  last  obtained  a  charter  for  his 


college,  and  was  promised  an 
of  £20,000  :— 

'  The  Charter  authorized  the  erection  of  a 
college  in  the  Bermudas  to  bo  called  the  College 
of  8t  Paul,  and  to  be  governed  by  a  President 
and  nine  Fellows  who  were  to  form  the  Cor- 
poration. Berkeley  was  named  the  first  Presi- 
dent, and  his  three  Dublin  associates  the  first 
Fellows.  They  were  all  allowed  to  retain  their 
preferments  at  home  for  eighteen  months  after 
their  arrival  in  the  islands.  Other  six  Fellows 
were  to  be  appointed  by  them  within  throe 
years,  and  the  surviving  members  of  the  Corpo- 
ration were  to  have  power  to  elect  all  the  future 
vacancies.  The  Bishop  of  London  was  named 
as  Visitor,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  was  appointed  Chancellor.  The  Col- 
lege was  declared  to  be  for  the  instruction  of 
students  in  literature  and  theology,  with  a 
view  to  the  promotion  of  Christian  civilization 
alike  in  the  English  and  in  the  heathen  parts  of 
America.' 

He  sailed  from  Gravesend  with  his  newly- 
married  wife  and  a  little  company  of  retain- 
ers and  friends,  and  arrived  in  the  Narra- 
gansett  waters,  on  the  western  side  of  Rhode 
Island,  at  the  beautiful  harbour  of  Newport. 
Berkeley  had  meant  to  call  at  Rhode 
Island  on  his  way  to  the  Bermudas  to  get 
information,  procure  anything  needful  for 
the  fulfilment  of  his  great  scheme,  purchase 
land  as  an  investment  for  his  college,  and 
perhaps  gain  the  good-will  and  interest  of 
friendly  New  Englanders.    He  was  not  des- 
tined to  get  nearer  the  Bermudas.  The 
visit,  which  was  originally  meant  to  be  a 
short  one,  lengthened  out  from  month  to 
month,  until  at  last  Berkeley  began  to  like 
the  place  so  well  that  he  confidentially  says 
to  Prior  in  one  of  his  letters  : — 4  The  truth 
is,  if  the  king's  bounty  were  paid  in,  and 
the  charter  could  be  removed  hither,  I  should 
like  it  better  than  Bermuda.'    And  New- 
port would  have  made  a  very  good  centre 
for  his  scheme  of  educational  and  evangeli- 
cal operations.    It  was  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Rhodo  Island,  and  was  a  rich  cen- 
tre of  foreign  and  domestic  trade.  The 
State  had  been  colonized  by  Roger  Williams 
in  1636,  and  had  a  constitution  which  as- 
serted the  right  of  religious  freedom  while 
that  was  still  unknown  in  every  other  State 
in  America.    Its  society  was  accordingly 
very  unlike  that  met  with  almost  anywhere 
else.    Quakers,  Moravians,  Jews,  Episcopa- 
lians, Congregationalista,  Independents,  and 
Baptists  of  every  sect,  all  lived  together, 
holding  their  own  beliefs,  and  tolerating 
those  of  their  neighbours.    The  town  popu- 
lation was  chiefly  mercantile,  while  that  of 
the  interior  of  the  island,  and  that  along  the 
Narragansett  shore,  was  pastoral    The  in- 
habitants were  famed  for  their  hospitality, 
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and  the  society  was  intelligent  and  well-in- 
formed. Great  care  was  taken  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children,  and  the  libraries  and 
pictures  which  still  remain  testify  to  the 
good  taste  aud  culture  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  island : — 

4  The  Rhode  Island  aristocracy  of  Berkeley's 
time  maintained  the  character  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish country  gentlemen  from  whom  they  were 
descended.  A  state  of  society  supported  by 
slavery  produced  festivity.  Tradition  records 
the  genial  life  of  those  days  in  the  colony. 
Excursions  to  Hartford  to  luxuriate  on  bloated 
salmon  were  annual  indulgences  in  May.  Pace 
races  on  the  beach  for  silver  tankards  were  the 
social  indulgences  of  summer.  When  autumn 
arrived,  there  were  harvest-home  festivities. 
Large  numbers  of  both  sexes  gathered  on  those 
occasions — gentlemen  in  their  scarlet  coats  and 
swords,  with  lace  ruffles  over  their  hands,  silk 
stockings,  and  shoes  ornamented  with  silver 
buckles,  and  ladies  dressed  in  brocade,  with 
high-heeled  shoes  and  high  head-dresses. 
These  festivities  would  sometimes  continue  for 
days,  and  they  were  shared  by  the  slaves  as 
well  as  their  masters.  Christmas  was  the 
great  festival  of  tho  year ;  twelve  days  were 
then  given  to  hospitalities.  The  wedding,  too, 
was  a  great  gala  in  the  olden  time.  And  the 
fox  chase,  with  hounds  and  horns,  as  well  as 
fishing  and  fowling,  were  favourite  sports  in 


While  in  Newport,  Berkeley  mingled  in 
the  society  of  the  town,  and  frequently 
preached  in  the  pulpit  of  Mr.  Iloneyman,  a 
missionary  of  tho  Church  of  England.  He 
visited  the  Narragansctt  country,  and  is  said 
to  have  made  some  distant  excursions  to  see 
the  condition  of  the  native  Indian  tribes.  A 
few  months  after  his  arrival  he  bought  a  farm 
and  built  a  commodious  house,  which  he  called 
Whitehall.  The  house  is  still  standing,  and 
is  known  in  the  neighbourhood  a3  Bishop 
Berkeley's  house.  Few  situations  could  be 
more  adapted  to  tho  tastes  of  a  student  as 
fond  of  nature  as  of  books.  It  was  here 
that  4  Alciphron,'  the  most  elaborate,  and, 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  author,  the  most  popu- 
lar, of  all  Berkeley's  writings,  was  written. 
Tradition  points  to  a  natural  alcove  in  the 
rocks,  commanding  a  view  of  the  beach  and 
the  ocean,  as  the  spot  where  the  beautiful 
dialogues  were  composed. 

4  44  Alciphron  "  is  redolent  of  the  fragrance  of 
nature  in  Rhode  Island  and  of  the  invigorating 
of  its  ocean  shore.    Smith  of  Phila- 


delphia, in  his  preface  to  the  London  edition 
of  Johnson  of  Stratford's  philosophical  works, 
says  that  one  day  when  visiting  him  Johnson 
took  up  the  book,  and  reading  some  of  Berke- 
ley's rural  descriptions,  told  him  that  they 
were  copied  from  tho  charming  landscapes  in 
that  delightful  island,  which  lay  before  him  at 
the  time  be  was  writing.' 


While  living  this  retired  life  at  Whitehall 
and  troubled  with  anxieties  at  the  delays 
which  prevented  him  from  seeing  the  actual 
realization  of  his  great  scheme,  Berkeley 
found  time  to  mingle  in  the  intellectual  so- 
ciety which  Newport  afforded,  and  took  tho 
lead  in  forming  a  philosophical  association 
for  the  discussion  of  speculative  questions. 
One  of  tho  objects  of  this  association  was  to 
colloct  books,  and  it  originated  the  Redwood 
Library,  which  still  exists  iu  Newport,  a 
memeuto  of  the  short  but  interesting  stay  of 
Bishop  Berkeley. 

One  American  friend,  however,  is  more 
closely  related  to  Berkeley  than  any  other, 
and  must  not  be  passed  over  without  special 
mention.  This  was  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
the  Episcopalian  minister  of  Stratford.  lie 
had  known  the  4  Principles  of  Human  Know- 
ledge '  before  Berkeley's  arrival  iu  America, 
and  had  become  a  convert  to  the  metaphysi- 
cal opinions  there  set  forth.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  welcome  Berkeley  when  he 
landed  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  friendship 
and  correspondence  which  then  began  only 
ceased  with  the  death  of  the  Bishop.  Ilia 
name,  too,  possesses  special  interest  to  all 
students  of  Berkeley's  philosophy,  and  he 
must  be  held  in  honour  as  one  of  the  earli- 
est and  one  of  the  greatest  metaphysicians 
which  America  has  produced.  Although 
his  works  have  been  forgotten — obscured,  per- 
haps,by  the  theological  and  metaphysical  fame 
of  his  great  pupil,  Jonathan  Edwards — they 
still  deserve  attention.  We  should  like  to 
see  a  new  edition  of  his  4  Elementa  Philoso- 
phica ;'  and  believe  that,  if  re-published  and 
known,  it  would  be  a  valuable  contribution 
to  American  philosophy.  This  work  pos- 
sesses a  special  interest  for  the  studcut  of 
Berkeley.  It  was  written  by  a  professed 
disciple,  was  the  result  of  tho  study  of 
Berkeley's  writings,  of  conversations  and 
correspondence  with  him  on  the  philosophi- 
cal subjects  it  discusses.  It  was  dedicated 
to  the  Bishop,  aud  may  almost  be  looked 

ra  as  a  new  and  more  complete  edition  of 
4  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.'  It 
treats  of  the  pure  intellect  and  its  notions, 
and  of  the  intuitive  intellectual  light ;  and 
so,  to  some  extent,  supplies  the  place  of  the 
second  part  of  that  work  which  was  never 
written,  and  connects  the  philosophy  of 
Berkeley's  earlier  days  with  the  Platonic 
mysticism  of  his  old  age.  Johnson's  4  Ele- 
menta Philosophica '  can  never  be  separated 
from  Berkeley's  'Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge and  had  the  two  beeu  always 
studied  together,  the  continual  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  Bishop's  philosophical  system, 
which  has  characterized  most  histories  of 
philosophy,  could  scarcely  have  arisen.  The 
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philosophical  letters  to  Johnson  arc  also  full 
of  interest,  and  show  other  sides  of  Berke- 
ley's system  than  that  most  prominent  in  the 
4  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge and 
Johnson  himself  seems  to  have  had  no  small 
influence  in  developing  what,  in  some  respects, 
may  be  called  the  idealist,*  and  in  others  the 
mystical  moment  in  Berkeley's  speculation. 

While  thus  employed  in  philosophical 
correspondence  and  composition,  and  in 
social  and  intellectual  intercourse  with  his 
friends  in  and  near  Newport,  Berkeley  was 
harassed  with  doubts  and  anxieties  about 
the  success  of  his  great  scheme.  lie  had 
embarked  in  the  faith  that  Sir  R.  Walpolc 
would  fulfil  his  promise,  and  that  the 
j£20,000  endowment  which  had  been  voted 
by  Parliament  would  be  soon  handed  over 
to  him  for  his  college.  But  the  long  months 
spent  in  waiting  lengthened  out  to  years,  and 
the  prospect  grew  duller  and  duller,  until  at 
length  even  Berkeley  begnn  to  despair.  Dr. 
Gibson,  Bishop  of  London,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  charter  the  Visitor  of  the 
new  University,  did  all  he  could  to  forward 
the  scheme  ;  and  when  he  found  that  the 
ministerial  delays  were  only  meant  to  cover 
the  non-fulfilment  of  their  bargain,  he  at  last 
got  a  conclusive  answer  from  Walpolc  :  4  If 
you  put  this  question  to  me  as  a  minister,' 
said  he, 4 1  must  and  can  assure  you  that  the 
money  shall  most  undoubtedly  be  paid  as 
soon  as  suits  with  public  convenience ;  but 
if  you  ask  me,  as  a  friend,  whether  Dean 
Berkeley  should  continue  in  America  expect- 
ing the  payment  of  £20,000,  I  advise  him 
by  all  means  to  return  home  to  Europe,  and 
give  up  his  present  expectations.' 

The  ten  best  years  of  Berkeley's  life  were 
given  to  this  scheme  of  missionary  enterprise, 
and  now  it  ended  in  what  seemed  to  be  utter 
failure.  We  have  only  to  read  his  enthu- 
siastic letters  to  his  friend  Prior  to  see  how 
hopefully  he  had  looked  forward  to  the  future, 
and  to  realize  how  crashing  the  blow  must 
have  been  which  now  fell  upon  him.  He  bore 
himself  bravely  enough,  however,  outwardly, 
and  his  own  account  of  the  miscarriage  given 
in  4  Alciphron  '  does  not  reveal  very  much 
depression  : — 

4 1  flattered  myself,  Theaget,  that  before  this 
time  I  might  have  been  able  to  have  sent  you 

*  We  use  the  word  *  Idcalitt'  in  the  modern 
German  sense.  It  is  the  technical  term  to  denote 
that  tendency  in  human  speculation  which  is 
embodied  in  Plato's  Dialectic,  Schelling's  Natur- 
Philosophle,  Hegel's  metaphysical  logic,  or  Fer- 
rier'H  Kcorn  for  Psychology,  nnd  is  opposed 
to  '  Realist.'  which  is  applied*  to  Herbert's  Meta- 
physics, Mill's  Ethics,  or  Buckle's  History  of 
Civilisation  ;  ef.  Dr.  P.  L'ebcrweg  on  '  Idealism. 
Realism,  and  Ideal-Realism/  in  Fichte's  Zcit- 
tchrift,  vol.  84. 


an  agreeable  account  of  the  success  of  the 
atinir  which  brought  me  into  this  remote  cor- 
ner of  the  country.  But,  instead  of  this,  I 
should  now  give  you  the  detail  of  its  miscar- 
riage, if  I  did  not  rather  choose  to  entertain  you 
with  some  amusing  incidents,  which  have  help- 
ed to  make  me  easy  under  a  circumstance  I 
could  neither  obviate  nor  foresee.  Events  are 
not  in  our  power ;  but  it  always  is,  to  make  a 
good  use  even  of  the  very  worst  And  I  must 
needs  own,  the  course  and  event  of  this  affair 
gave  opportunity  for  reflections  that  make  me 
some  amends  for  a  great  loss  of  time,  pains, 
and  expense.  A  life  of  action,  which  takes  its 
issue  from  the  counsels,  passions,  and  views 
of  other  men,  if  it  doth  not  draw  af  man  to 
imitate,  will  at  least  teach  him  to  observe. 
And  a  mind  at  liberty  to  reflect  on  its  own 
observations,  if  it  produce  nothing  useful  in 
the  world,  seldom  fails  of  entertainment  to 
itself.  For  several  months  past  I  have  enjoy- 
ed such  liberty  and  leisure  in  this  distant  re- 
treat, far  beyond  the  verge  of  that  great  whirl- 
pool of  business,  faction,  and  pleasure  which 
is  called  the  world.  And  a  retreat  in  itself 
agreeable,  after  a  long  scene  of  trouble  and 
disquiet,  was  made  much  more  so  by  the  con- 
versation and  good  qualities  of  my  host  F.u- 
phranor,  who  unites  in  his  own  person  the 
philosopher  and  the  farmer,  two  characters  not 
so  inconsistent  in  nature  as  by  custom  they 
seem  to  be,' 

But  Berkeley  felt  that  his  life-work  was 
done.  He  felt  himself  to  be  a  broken  man, 
so  far  as  action  was  concerned.  The  practi- 
cal-working experimental  side  of  his  nature 
falls  into  the  shade,  and  the  calm  mystical 
enthusiasm  which  spends  itself  in  study  and 
in  reverie,  and  can  turn  from  the  taxations 
and  disturbances  and  wrongs  of  the  real 
world  to  find  repose  and  quietude  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  world  of  ideal  perfec- 
tion visioncd  in  the  dreams  of  genius,  grows 
stronger  and  stronger.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  end  of  1731,  and  soon  found 
himself  among  old  acquaintances.  Church 
preferment  awaited  him.  lie  was  nominated 
to  the  rich  deanery  of  Down,  and  when  the 
nomination  was  from  accidental  circum- 
stances cancelled,  was  soon  afterwards  nomi- 
nated and  consecrated  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 
But  he  did  not  mingle  much  in  society,  nor 
take  a  very  active  part  in  the  business  of 
life.  He  more  and  more  preferred  to  live  in 
quiet  seclusion.  A  wealthier  bishopric  was 
within  his  reach,  but  he  contented  himself 
with  Cloyne.  The  offer  of  tho  Primacy  of 
Ireland  failed  to  draw  him  from  his  retire- 
ment A  growing  feebleness,  a  lovo  for 
quietness,  and  increasing  and  constant  ill- 
health,  all  show  how  heavily  the  great  disap- 
pointment of  his  life  pressed  upon  him.  lie 
was  not  fifty  when  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  but  all  that  he  did  afterwards  bears 
|  the  stamp  of  old  age. 
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The  American  enterprise,  however,  was 
not  such  a  failure  as  it  seemed  to  Berkeley. 
Hu  one  great  practical  enterprise  bears  a 
curious  analogy  to  his  philosophical  system, 
lib  life-work  and  his  life-thought  are  strange- 
ly parallel.  In  both  there  is  the  combination 
of  shrewd,  practical  judgment,  with  almost 
visionary  enthusiasm.  Both  were  thought 
by  his  contemporaries  to  bo  more  suitable 
for  a  dream-life  than  for  waking  reality. 
Both  fail  in  completeness  of  development 
and  adequacy  of  expression ;  and  yet  both 
contain  in  them  germs  of  life  to  be  long 
afterwards  developed.  Berkeley's  Amorican 
scheme  did  not  entirely  break  down  at  his 
return  to  England.  Tho  farm  of  Whitehall, 
which  he  had  bought  near  Newport,  he  be- 
queathed to  Yale  College  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  Greek  and  Latin  scholarship, 
and  the  list  of  Berkcleian  scholars — a  list 
containing  more  than  two  hundred  names, 
among  them  some  of  the  most  eminent  in 
America — shows  how  far  the  designs  of  the 
founder  were  thus  unexpectedly  fulfilled  : — 

• 44  It  is  a  fact  of  no  slight  significance,"  the 
writer  remarks,  14  taken  in  connection  with  the 
original  purpose  of  Berkeley,  that  of  this  list 
nearly  one  hundred  are  marked  as  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  foremost  among  whom  is  President 
Wheelock,  who  founded  an  Indian  school,  the 
germ  of  Dartmouth  College ;  while  hundreds 
more,  not  here  enumerated,  have  been  reci- 
pients of  this  bounty,  in  tho  shape  of  smaller 

Ercmiums,  among  whom  may  be  named  David 
(raincrd,  the  4  Apostle  to  the  Indians/  "  ' 

Berkeley's  gifts  to  Yale  College  did  not 
cease  with  the  bequest  of  his  farm.  He  so 
interested  some  of  his  Bermuda  subscribers 
in  the  American  College  that,  with  their  aid, 
he  was  able  to  send  over  from  England  a 
large  donation  of  books  to  its  library.  Har- 
vard College,  a*  well  as  Y,ale,  received  gifte 
of  books,  and,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  Berke- 
ley's constant  references  in  his  letters  to 
Johnson,  and  his  continual  kindnesses  aud 
recommendations  of  young  American  stu- 
dents who  from  timo  to  time  came  over  to 
England,  showed  the  deep  interest  which  he 
took  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  education 
in  the  Western  hemisphere. 

The  Cloyne  life  was  a  very  retired  one, 
and  Berkeley  was  almost  as  much,  if  not 
moro  out  of  the  world  there  than  he  had 
been  at  Newport.  His  intercourse  with  old 
friends  was  mostly  by  letter.  Seeker,  the 
Budiop  of  Bristol,  and  Benson,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  are  still  the  most  valued  corre- 
spondents among  the  friends  of  his  later  lifo. 
Gibson,  Bishop  of  London,  writes  in  digni- 
fied style  abont  public  events,  and  about  the 
analyst  controversy.  Prior,  his  old  school 
and  college  compauion,  is  still  his  most  use- 


ful fnend,  eager  and  ready  as  ever  to  take 
up  and  defend  any  oue  of  his  theories  or 
fancies.  Dean  Gcrvaia  writes  and  receives 
beautiful  letters  about  Cloyne  and  foreign 
politics.  These  were  stirriug  times  abroad. 
Frederick  the  Great  was  in  Silesia,  and  even 
a  student  recluse  cannot  help  thinking  that 
*  We  live  in  an  age  of  revolutions  so  sudden 
and  surprising  iu  all  parts  of  Europe,  that  I 
question  whether  the  like  has  been  ever 
known  before'  Protestant  clergymen  were 
very  much  afraid  of  France  governed  by  old 
Cardinal  Floury,  but  the  excitement  did  not 
last  long,  and  only  reawakened  when  the 
next  post-bag  arrived.  The  letters  from 
Cloyne  give  us  beautiful  glimpses  into 
Berkeley's  home-life.  There  are  musical 
parties,  and  country  visits,  village  charities, 
and  small  attempts  at  the  introduction  of 
manufactures,  and  his  student  life  in  his 
diocese  was  not  entirely  that  of  a  recluse. 
Even  at  this  period  of  his  life,  Berkeley's 
sympathies  were  active  enough  to  lead  him 
to  undertake  a  somewhat  long  and  tedious 
study  of  tho  causes  of  Irish  distress  and 
poverty,  and  more  particularly  of  the  famine 
aud  epidemic  of  1741-2.  The  results  of  his 
investigations  were  published  in  the 4  Querist' 
and  in  4  Siris.' 

The  4  Querist '  was  originally  published  in 
three  parts.  It  cousists  of  a  scries  of  queries 
concerning  the  state  of  Ireland  and  the  reme- 
dies suggested.  It  is  a  remarkable  book, 
and  very  little  known  ;  still  more  remarkable 
when  wo  consider  that  it  was  written  in 
1735  by  a  bishop  of  the  Irish  Church  Estab- 
lishment. The  central  thought  is  expressed 
iu  the  pregnant  query,  4  Whether  a  scheme 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Irish  nation  should  not 
take  in  the  whole  inhabitants  ;  and  whether 
it  bo  not  a  vain  attempt  to  project  tho 
flourishing  of  our  Protestant  gentry,  exclu- 
sive of  the  bulk  of  the  natives?' — and  the 
introduction  of  manufactures,  a  national 
bank,  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics 
iuto  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  without  com- 

f)clling  them  to  attend  chapel  or  divinity 
ccturcs,  and  the  election  of  Roman  Catholics 
as  justices  of  the  peace,  are  some  of  the 
means  of  realizing  such  a  scheme.  Berke- 
ley's belief  in  the  healing  powers  of  tar- 
water  is  better  known,  and  lus  efforts  to  get 
it  recognised  as  a  panacea  scarcely  require 
mention.  They  occupied  no  small  part  of 
his  last  years  in  Cloyne. 

During  these  last  years  we  hear  occasion- 
ally of  an  4  Oxford  Scheme,'  and  there  arc 
traces  in  Berkeley's  correspondence  of  efforts 
made  to  give  up  his  bishopric  for  the  sake  of 
some  minor  preferment  not  requiring  resi- 
dence. The  education  of  his  sons  and  his 
own  imaginative  desire  for  a  4  life  acadomico- 
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philosophical'  seem  to  have  been  the  motives. 
In  August,  1752,  he  left  Cloyne,  and  was  not 
destined  to  see  it  again.  Tho  journey  was 
more  than  his  weakened  body  could  bear. 
•  He  was  so  much  reduced  by  suffering  that 
he  had  to  be  carried  from  his  landing  on  the 
English  shore,  in  a  horse  litter  to  Oxford.' 
He  did  not  linger  long  in  the  beautiful  Uni- 
versity city  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  life  to 
which  he  had  so  ofteu  looked  forward,  and 
during  the  months  of  his  residence  was 
almost  withdrawn  from  society  by  disease 
and  suffering.  He  was  not  altogether  idle, 
however. 

'In  October,  1752,  "  A  Miscellany  containing 
several  Tracts  on  various  Subjects,  by  the  Bis- 
hop of  Cloyne,"  was  published  simultaneously  in 
London  and  Dublin.  With  one  exception,  the 
Miscellany  was  a  reprint  of  works  previously 
published.  But  the  old  ardour  was  not  extin; 
guished.  It  contains  also,  44  Further  Thoughts 
on  Tar-water,"  written  probably  during  his 
last  months  at  Oloyne;  and  prefixed  to  the 
Miscellany  is  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  addressed 
to  him  by  an  English  prelate  on  that  absorbing 
enthusiasm  of  his  old  age. 

'  A  third  edition  of  44  Alciphron,"  of  which  I 
have  given  a  minute  account  elsewhere,  was 
also  published  at  this  time.  It  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  omission  of  those  sections  in 
the  Seventh  Dialogue  which  contain  a  defence 
of  what  has  been  called  his  Nominalism.' 

The  end  was  drawing  near,  and  came 
almost  unexpectedly.  Professor  Fraser  tells 
ns  that 

4  The  autumn  and  winter  of  1752  were  pass- 
ing away,  as  we  may  fancy,  in  that  enjoyment 
of  academic  repose  which  was  possible  in  weak- 
ness of  body  more  or  less  disturbed  by  acute 
suffering.  We  arc  here  left  to  fancy.  One 
actual  scene  has  alone  been  preserved.  On  the 
evening  of  Sunday,  the  14th  of  January,  1753, 
Berkeley  was  resting  on  a  couch,  in  his  house 
in  Holywell-streot,  surrounded  by  his  family. 
His  wife  had  been  reading  aloud  to  the  little 
family  party  the  lesson  in  the  Burial  Service, 
taken  from  th»,  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  he  had  been  mak- 
ing remarks  upon  that  sublime  passage.  His 
daughter  soon  after  went  to  offer  him  some  tea. 
She  found  him,  as  it  seemed,  asleep,  but  his 
body  was  already  cold ;  for  it  was  the  last 
sleep — the  mystery  of  death ;  and  the  world  of 
the  senses  had  suddenly  ceased  to  be  a  medium 
of  intercourse  between  his  spirit  and  those  who 
remained.  44  Although  all  possible  means,"  we 
are  told,  44  were  used,  not  the  least  symptom  of 
life  ever  afterwards  appeared."  ' 

And  so  one  of  tho  greatest  and  of  the  purest 
thinkers  that  England  has  ever  seen  passed 
away  to  his  rest. 

The  philosophy  of  Berkeley  is  not  so  much 
a  theory  of  matter  as  a  philosophy  of  causal- 
ity ;  and  the  great  service  which  Professor 
"  as  done  to  the  history  of  philosophy 


is  that  he  has  so  far  made  it  clear  that  the 
one  important  contribution  which  Berkeley 
has  brought  to  the  stock  of  knowledge,  the 
one  doctrine  of  his  which  has  been  most 
fruitful,  and  most  pregnant  with  results  to 
after-philosophy,  is  his  explanation  of  the 
word  cause,  and  the  place  which  lie  assigns 
to  causality.  Berkeley's  polemic  against  ab- 
stract ideas,  his  theories  of  vision,  and  hb 
discussions  about  the  nature  of  ideas,  are 
all  subsidiary  to  this  one  great  doctrine  of 
the  meaning  and  place  of  causality.   It  does 
occur  to  us  that  Professor  Fraser,  while 
keeping  this  clearly  before  him  in  his  admi- 
rable elucidations,  by  prefaces  and  notes,  has 
somewhat  obscured  it  by  dwelling  at  such 
length  on  the  points  of  similarity  between 
Berkeley  and  Keid  and  Hamilton.  These 
Scottish  philosophers  straggled  after  a  theory 
of  matter  from  the  beginning  to  the  end; 
the  reality  of  the  external  world,  as  if  any- 
body ever  questioned  it,  was  their  alpha  and 
omega.    They  could  think  and  write  of 
scarcely  anything  else.    But  Berkeley's  phi- 
losophy was  a  great  deal  deeper  and  wider. 
It  was  free  from  what  we  may  perhaps  call 
the  provincialism  of  the  Scottish  school, 
which  clung  with  tenacity  to  what  was  after 
all  a  very  small  strip  in  the  wide  dominion  of 
philosophy,  and  could  never  free  itself  from 
the  narrownoss  which  such  exelusiveness  was 
sure  to  beget.    His  philosophical  writings 
containing  new  and  striking  thoughts,  some 
of  them  only  now   bearing  fruit,  upon 
tho  great  metaphysical  problems  of  univer- 
sals,  substance,  causality,  and  the  organism  of 
the  universe,  cannot  without  danger  of  mis- 
conception be  compared  at  length  with  a 
system  which  thinks  itself  competent  to  clas- 
sify all  metaphysical  systems  according  as 
they  contain  sorao  one  or  other  theory  of 
perception.     We  repeat,  then,  Berkeley* 
philosophy  is  by  no  means  merely  a  theory 
of  matter  or  a  doctrine  of  sense-perception 
it  is  a  philosophy  of  causality — of  substance 
and  causality  if  you  will,  but  of  substance 
as  subordinate  to  causality. 

We  arc  quite  aware  that  these  views 
regarding  Berkeley's  philosophy  have  not 
mot  with  general  acceptance.  The  great  pn> 
portion  of  Berkeley's  critics,  roughly  speak- 
ing, may  be  set  in  two  classes :  those  who 
believe  that  his  theory  is  utter  scepticism, 
which  tho  first  breath  of  common  sense  dis- 
sipates, and  those  who  believe  the  Bishop* 
opinions  to  be  harmless,  because  quite  unim- 
portant Dr.  Johnson  kicks  a  stone, 
Berkeley's  theory  is  disproved.  J)r« 
runs  his  head  against  a  lamp-post,  and  wit* 
the  same  important  philosophical  result 

4  Coxcombs  vanquish  Berkeley  with  a  grin.' 
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And  Hood  depicts  the  terror  of  the'alderman 
at  a  system  which  would 

4  For  mock-turtle  make  rac  sup  sensations.' 

The  grave  criticisms  and  arguments  of  many 
of  Berkeley's  opponents  rest  on  the  same 
basis.  On  the  other  hand,  Hegel  looks  down 
loftily  upon  the  whole  affair,  and  pronounces 
the  philosophy  and  its  criticism  a  mere  play 
upon  words.  Berkeley  says  without  is  with- 
in. Be  it  so.  He  has  done  nothing  to  set- 
tle the  problem  of  philosophy,  which  remains 
as  before.  It  may  help  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  what  we  believe  to  be  a  juster  esti- 
mate of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  specula- 
tions of  Bishop  Berkeley,  if  we  shortly  sum- 
marize these  two  different  modes  of  criticizing 
his  system  as  they  appear  in  their  latest 
form. 

Thus  it  is  said,  on  the  one  hand,  when  we 
look  at  any  object  wo  feel  compelled  to  as- 
sert that  we  see  it  to  be  of  a  certain  colour ; 
but  this  assertion,  we  afterwards  find,  must  | 
be  compatible  with  two  facts — that  the  same 
object  has  different  colours  as  seen  by  the  same 
person  from  different  points  of  view,  and 
also  as  seen  by  different  persons  at  the  same 
time.  Yet  we  stand  by  our  conviction,  that 
we  do  sec  the  same  thing,  because  it  is  our 
conviction  that  we  do  see  it.  If  we  were 
not  to  stand  by  it  under  these  circumstances, 
wc  could  never  stand  by  such  natural  con- 
victions at  any  time.  The  whole  evidence 
for  the  system  is  that  visible  objects  look  of 
different  sizes  and  colours  at  different  distan- 
ces, and  in  different  lights ;  while  the  argu- 
ments against  the  theory  are  the  primary 
convictions  of  men.* 

On  the  other  hand,  a  recent  German  critic 
says  that  the  reason  why  Berkeley's  theory 
has  been  so  little  approved  of,  not  only 
by  the  great  public  of  those  who  are  capable 
of  reflection,  but  also  by  those  who  are  phi- 
losophers by  profession,  is  that  it  is  not 
at  all  in  advance  of  common  opinion ;  for 
Berkeley  was  not  the  first  to  declare  that  the 
apple  which  is  seen  and  felt,  is  only  seen 
and  felt,  or  is  phenomenal.  This  assertion  is 
as  old  as  philosophy.  Most  philosophers, 
however,  in  opposition  to  Berkeley,  have 
thought,  and  still  think,  that  the  fundamental 
cause  of  the  phenomena  which  brings  it  about 

*  The  writer  of  an  article  on  the  Idealism  of 
Berkeley  and  Collier,  in  tbe  North  British  Re- 
view, January,  1871,  summarizes  forcibly  the  ar- 
guments against  Beikeloy  which  have  been 
ur^ed  by  the  so  called  school  of  Natural  Realists. 
It  is  evidently  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  theo- 
ri.«  of  Berkeley  and  Collier  are  incompatible 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  and  there- 
fore, the  writer  thinks,  with  that  of  Transubstan 
tiation  also. 


is  not  merely  phenomenal,  but  something 
quite  different.  This  hypothesis  is  not  with- 
out its  difficulties.  We  cannot  explain  how 
a  motion  in  the  nerves  becomes  a  sensation 
which  we  are  conscious  of.  But  Berkeley's 
theory  does  not  better  the  position.  lie  can- 
not show  how  it  happens  that  the  divine  ob- 
jective *  ideas '  become  one  human  subjective 

(>crccption  or  intuition ;  ho  does  not  tell  us 
iow  God  enables  us  to  share  or  represent 
His  thoughts,  since  He  neither  speaks  to  us 
nor  writes  to  us.  Berkeley  cannot,  from  his 
point  of  view,  show  with  any  certainty  where 
the  truth  lies  in  the  different  opinions  of  men 
upon  the  orderly  cohcrcnco  of  tho  phe- 
nomenal world,  tho  relation  of  phenomenal 
things  to  each  other,  upon  the  ground 
and  purpose  of  human  existence,  <fcc.  In 
short,  he  is  as  little  able  to  found  a  scientific 
knowledge  and  a  theory  of  knowledge  upon 
his  hypothesis  as  the  common  opinion  of  man 
can  on  its  presupposition.  His  whole  system 
is  only  a  change  of  position  without  result. 
It  explains  nothing,  helps  us  in  nothing — it 
is  no  philosophy.^ 

We  have  chosen  these  two  representations, 
not  because  they  arc  the  best,  but  simply  be- 
cause they  are  the  latest. 

All  such  criticisms  proceed  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  whole  of  the  philosophy  of 
Berkeley  is  summed  up  in  the  *  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge,'  and  do  not  even  take 
the  trouble  to  investigate  the  history  of 
the  opinions  advanced  in  that  unfinished  and 
imperfect  treatise.  They  do  not  know  tho 
philosophical  importance  of  the  Theory 
of  Vision,  the  correspondence  between 
Johnson  and  Berkeley,  nor  the  Platonism  or 
Neo-Platonism  of  48iria.'  The  publication 
of  a  complete  edition  of  Berkeley's  writings 
ought  itself  to  render  such  criticism  impossi- 
ble, and  the  elucidations  supplied  by  Profes- 
sor Frascr  should  make  them  less  excusable. 
A  philosophical  critic  can  scarcely  now  pro- 
ceed on  the  presupposition  that  the  4  Princi- 
ples of  Human  Knowledge '  and  the  Dia- 
logues arc  the  full  and  finished  results  of 
Berkeley's  speculations,  and  take  it  upon  him 
to  neglect  aft  else  in  his  critique.f  He  must 
now  recognise  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  sum 
up  Berkeley's  principles ;  that  we  arc  in  the 
same  position  for  judging  him  as  we  would 
be  with  regard  to  Leibnitz  if  the  4  Monad- 
ologie '  and  the  4  Nouveaux  Essais '  had  never 
been  written ;  that  we  have  a  series  of 
treatises,  each  more  unfinished  than  the 
other,  from  which  the  latent  developing 

•  Professor  Hermann  Ulrici.  of  Halle,  in 
Flchte's  Zeitxhrift,  vol.  lvii.  Ft.  1,  1870.  pp. 
171-4. 

f  As  Frelherr  v.  Reichlin-Moldcgg  does,  En- 
kit.  fur  Phiiotophie,  p.  123. 
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thoughts  have  to  be  gathered  as  much  by 
reference  to  history  and  life  as  by  actual  re- 
ference to  their  pages.  He  must  recognise 
tliat  there  is  a  discernible  unity  in  hig  life 
and  speculations — a  unity  which  may  be 
traced  throughout  all  Berkeley's  writings, 
and  which  reconciles  the  Theory  of  Vision 
with  *  Siris,'  the  Preface  to  the  1  Principles,' 
&c,  with  the  cancelling  of  the  pages  on  No- 
minalism in  the  last  edition  of  the  'Alci- 
phron.' 

Berkeley's  whole  philosophy  is  a  combina- 
tion of  two  currents  of  speculation — that 
of  Locke  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the 
English  mystics  on  the  other.  In  his  earlier 
writings  the  influence  of  Locke  is  predomi- 
nant, but  gradually  loses  power  until  at  last 
it  almost  succumbs  to  the  influence  of  the 
Platonists ;  but,  from  first  to  last,  we  have 
the  attempt  to  combine  what  is  real  and 
deep  and  true  in  the  old  spiritual  philoso- 
phy with  the  clearness,  consistency,  and  re- 
lation to  physical  science  which  Nominalism 
and  the  Baconian  method  can  bring. 

Berkeley  seeks,  in  metaphysics,  direct  spiri- 
tual intuition ;  in  physics,  to  abolish  what 
would  prevent  this  intuition.  The  mystics 
from  whom  Borkolcy  had  learned  so  much 
had  built  their  system  of  philosophy  upon 
such  an  intuition,  and  made  it  their  one 
thing  needful.  But  their  spiritual  intuition 
was  an  intuition  which  was  said  to  be  en- 
joyed in  meditations  and  trances,  not  in  life 
and  work.  The  world  of  things  seen  and 
handled  did  not  bring  them  into  direct  com- 
.  munion  with  spirit ;  it  was  rather  a  veil  to 
cloud  the  vision,  a  clog  to  hinder  the  en- 
deavour of  the  human  spirit  ever  trying  to 
get  beyond  it.  The  senses  and  sense-know- 
ledge were  despised,  and  only  behind  the 
veil  which  it  hung  athwart  the  soul  was 
there  that  universe  of  things  unseen  and 
eternal  which  More  and  Norria  delighted  to 
expatiate  upon ;  or,  if  the  senses  did  in  any 
dim  and  uncertain  way  reveal  the  invisible 
spiritual  realities  longed  for,  it  was  because 
the  soul,  rising  above  them,  pui  a  divine 
meaning  into  them,  and  revelled  in  the  4 1ns- 
ciousncss  of  this  inward  sense.'  Such  a 
hazy,  unreal  way  of  conceiving  the  spirit- 
life  which  ho  believed  to  be  the  true  reality, 
was  distasteful  to  Berkeley.  lie  wished  to 
keep  to  the  spiritual  intuition,  which  was  the 
one  good  thing  in  theso  mystical  doctrines, 
but  be  wished  to  bring  it  out  of  dreamland, 
and  make  it  serviceable  for  every-day  work 
and  endeavour.  Both  More  and  Norris 
dreamt  of  an  Atlantis,  and  celebrated  its 
praises  in  prose  and  verse  ;  Berkeley  set  Bail 
for  America  to  create  the  Utopia  he  had 
visioned.  More  and  Norris  could  only  real- 
ise the  spiritual  intuition  on  which  they 


based  their  philosophy  in  an  ecstatic  con- 
templation, when  the  soul  is  borne  on  the 
wings  of  meditation  far  beyond  this  world 
of  sensible  things;  Berkeley  employs  his 
spiritual  intuition  to  account  for  puzzles  in 
vision,  errors  in  mathematics,  and  the  vir- 
tues of  tar-water.  He  wishes  to  mould  and 
fashion,  to  give  clearness  and  distinctness 
of  outline  to  the  spiritual  beliefs  and  intui- 
tions of  the  mystics  by  applying  to  them  the 
method  of  Locke  and  Bacon,  lie  wishes  to 
conserve  and  give  value  to  the  fundamental 
truths  which  lie  unshaped  in  the  scholastic 
Realism,  by  applying  to  them  the  clearness 
and  methods  of  Nominalism.  This  is,  we 
believe,  the  key  to  Berkeley's  life  and  phi- 
losophy. 

Let  us  try  to  show  its  application. 

The  English  mystics  were  the  reaction 
against  a  phase  of   the    new  philosophy 
which  had  been  so  developed  by  llobbes  as 
to  create  a  strong  counter  opinion.  This 
phase  was  the  doctrine  of  an  inert  matter 
which  is  so  prominent  in  the  writings  of 
Descartes  and  Geulinx — matter,  whose  dis- 
tinguishing   characteristic    was  extension, 
which  was  entirely  void  of  all  power  to  act 
or  to  influeucc,  and  which  was  set  up  in  op- 
position to  spirit,  whose  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic or  property  was  consciousness. 
This  theory  of  matter  was  so  void  of  all 
real  meaning  that  the  existence  and  proper- 
ties of  material  substance  became  gradually 
of  less  importance  in  a  system  of  philoso- 
phy, and  at  length,  as  in  Malebmuche  and 
Norris,  ceased   to  have  any  influence  on 
their  speculations.     It  was  outside  their 
system,  and  of  little  or  no  account  in  its 
explanation.    Yet  the  very  semblance  of  its 
presence    prevented  a  thorough-going  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  real  meaning  of  reali- 
ty, power,  and  causality,  and  recourse  w 
had  to  meditation  and  ecstasy  instead  of  to 
philosophical     explanation    and  analyst. 
Locke's  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
its  calm,  experimental  analysis  of  the  facts 
of  knowledge,  and  its  concentration  of  effort 
upon  the  senses  and  the  knowledge  tbey 
supplied,  had  brought  the  mind  of  man 
back  to  facts,  and  pointed  to  another  path 
than  that  of  vision  or  ecstasy,  by  which  one 
might  ascend  to  the  understanding  Of  *hnf 
is  meant  by  the  world  of  things  known  and 
knowable.     But  if  Locke  is  always  judi- 
cious, he  is  never  deep.    lie  solved  the 
theory  of  substance  more  by  ignoring  than 
by  explaining  it ;  and  his  Atomism,  >f  one 
may  call  it  so— his  assertion  that  all  know- 
ledge is  of  particulars,  and  particulars  only 
— not  only  turned  him  aside  from  any  com- 
plete statement  of  causality,  but  forced  him 
into  theories  of  abstract  ideas  or  concep- 
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tions  that  seem  inconsistent  with  his  owu 
principle*.  When  Locke  had  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  this,  that,  and  tho  other, 
sensation  of  colour  were  felt  to  he  the  same, 
he  explains  away  this  seeming  contradic- 
tion to  his  favourite  doctrine  that  all  know- 
ledge is  of  particulars,  hy  saying  that  there 
is  an  abstract  idea  of  whiteness  framed 
from  the  particular  ideas  or  sensations,  lint 
the  necessities  of  language,  thought,  and 
science  require  that  this  abstract  idea  of 
whiteness  must  be  as  often,  if  uot  oftener, 
licfore  the  mind  than  any  one  of  the  par- 
ticular ideas  out  of  which  it  has  been  con- 
structed, and  thus  the  abstract  idea  is  much 
more  important  than  the  particular  sensa- 
tion. W  hen  Locke  is  called  on  to  give  an 
account  of  our  knowledge  and  its  origin,  his 
Atomism  ia  always  brought  forward ;  when 
he  wishes  to  speak  of  truth,  certainty,  «fcc  , 
he  cannot  holp  paying  more  attention  to  ab- 
stract ideas,  lie  thus  figures  two  worlds 
just  aa  the  mvstic*  had  done,  the  sensible 
and  intelligible,  and  while  elevating  the 
worth  of  the  former,  is  inclined  to  make  cer- 
tainty, demonstration,  «fcc,  belong  to  the 
latter. 

Locke's  theory  of  abstract  ideas  was  an 
hypothesis  to  account  for  and  explain  a 
really  objective  knowledge— that  is,  a  know- 
ledge which  is  true  for  others  as  well  as  for 
the  individual.    Objectivity,  in  this  simple 
sense  of  the  word,  was  a  great  difficulty  in 
Locke's  system.     He  had  reduced  all  our 
ideas  to  ideas  of  sense  and  of  reflection.  He 
had  insisted  on  the  purely  subjective  origin 
of  whatever  is  known.    And  at  the  same 
time  he  had  insisted  that  what  was  known 
in  this  way  were  particular  things  and  par- 
ticulars only.     He  seems  both  in  his  ac- 
count of  tho  origin  of  knowledge,  and  in  his 
description  of  the  things  known,  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  a  knowledge  common  to 
several    individuals  at  once.     Each  man 
seems  rather  to  be  shut  within  the  sphere  of 
his  own  ideas  of  sense  and  reflection  about 
certain  particular  objects.    But  a  subjective 
theory  of  knowledge  and  things  known  can- 
not be  maintained.     It  would  render  all 
social  intercourse  impossible.    There  could 
be  neither  language,  propositions,  nor  even 
common  nouns.    And  the  theory  of  ab- 
stract ideas  is  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Now  Berkeley,  with  his  strong  spiritual  in- 
tuition, regarded  Locke's  system  of  abstract 
ideas  very  much  as  Aristotle,  with  his  strong 
faith  in  progressive  motion  towards  a  final 
end  (tfAoc),  looked  at  Plato's  ideal  theo- 
ry-    It  was  only  reproduction,  a  shad- 
owy reflection,  a   cold   crystallization  of 
the  world  of  sense  ideas  "and  really  did 
nothing  to  explain  the  life,  "motion,  and 


order  of  tho  sense-world,  nor  furnished 
us  with  a  basis  for  our  real  com- 
mon or  objective  knowledge.  We  do  not 
thiuk  that  Berkeley  altogether  appreciated 
Locke,  nor  fully  recognised  the  use  which 
he,  as  well  as  Hobbes,  had  made  of  the  doc- 
trine of  association  of  ideas,  to  explain  com- 
munity of  knowledge  and  objective  certain- 
ty. For  in  Hobbes  and  Locke  we  see  the 
beginnings  of  that  modern  psychological 
theory  which,  under  the  names  of  associa- 
tion of  ideas  and  relativity  of  knowledge, 
explain  the  existence,  permanence,  and  ob- 
jectivity of  things  and  classes  of  things  by  a 
manifold  flow  of  phenomena.  Ideas  or  sen- 
sations, by  rubbing  themselves  against  con- 
sciousness, in  various  ways  coalesce  into 
things,  and  things  into  those  possibilities  of 
reproduction,  intercourse,  and  communion 
which  are  represented  by  common  nouns. 
But  Berkeley  had  been  taught  by  the  mys- 
tics to  associate  motion,  cause,  and  sensation 
with  spirit  or  mind,  and  he  could  not  see 
that  Locke's  doctrine  of  association,  so  void 
of  conscious  life  or  personal  activity,  might 
at  least  prove  so  nearly  allied  to  his  own 
doctrine  of  causality  that  it  might  be  called 
its  external  wrapping.  And  even  if  Berke- 
ley had  see'n  this,  we  may  excuse  him  from 
acknowledging  what  he  owed  to  Locke  in 
this  matter,  and  forcing  into  prominence,  in 
opposition  to  Locke's  teaching,  his  intuition 
of  direct  spiritual  agency,  when  we  find  how 
the  association  theory  has  not  freed  us  from 
the  abstractions  which  Berkeley  dreaded, 
but  still  gives  us  such  shadowy  conceptions 
as  the  *  unconditioned '  of  Hamilton,  or  the 
4  unknown  cause  '  of  Mill.  Berkeley  ad- 
mired Iiocke,  and  studied  him  carefully. 
His  great  aim  was  to  keep  Locke's  results, 
to  retain  Ix>cke's  philosophy,  but  to  give  it 
new  life.  His  philosophy  was  to  be  Lock- 
ianism  stript  of  its  notionalism,  and  inspired 
in  all  its  parts  by  that  direct  spiritual  in- 
tuition which  was  never  absent  from  his 
mind.  It  was  to  be  Locke's  philosophy, 
with  these  differences :  the  starting-point 
of  the  system  was  to  Jje  the  human  self — 
the  conscious  ego — the  type  of  all  subsist- 
ence :  and  an  association  theory  producing  a 
second  world  of  abstract  ideas  was  to  be 
supplanted  by  the  continuous  active  causal- 
ity of  personal  spirits ;  or,  more  shortly,  it 
was  to  be  Locke's  philosophy,  with  living 
personal  causality  put  instead  of  abstract 
ideas.* 

•  Tho  advance  which  Berkeley  Hindi*  from  tho 
stand  point  of  Locke  may  not  have  been  made 
very  clear  by  this  abstract  statement ;  but  the 
difference  of  conception  was  just  the  difference 
between  the  Baconian  and  modern  induction. 
Bacon  endeavoured  to  explain  everything  hy  re 
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If  we  take  this  as  the  fundamental  thought 
in  Berkeley's  speculation  we  find  three  stages 
of  development  in  his  philosophy.  In  his 
4  Common-place  Book,'  and  in  the  4  Princi- 
ples,' he  fancies,  in  his  youthful  fervour,  that 
he  has  only  to  strip  Locke's  philosophy  of 
its  notion  ahsm  and  the  true  system  of  meta- 
physics will  appear.  Hence  his  speculation 
in  this  first  period  is  mainly  negative.  It  is 
a  war  against  abstractions,  and  his  positive 
theories  are  more  hinted  at  than  explained. 
The  second  period  is  revealed  in  his  philoso- 
phical letters  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  He 
begins  to  find  that  there  is  more  to  be  done 
in  philosophy  than  to  extirpate  abstract 
ideas,  and  inquires  into  the  archetypes  of 
things.  The  third  peviod  is  given  us.  in 
4  Siris.'  His  philosophy  has  got  deeper  and 
perhaps  less  dogmatic.  He  was  won  to  the 
grand  thought  of  an  organic  universe  of 
things,  in  which  their  whole  is  made  for  all 
the  parts,  and  every  part  for  the  whole,  and 
for  the  other  parte ;  so  that  the  virtues  of 

ferring  it  to  its  form  ;  and  tliis  form  was  a  con' 
temp  >raneoua  causo,  corresponding  very  much 
to  tho  abstract  ideas  of  Locke,  or  rather  to 
those  abstract  ideas  which  are  supposed  to 
be  tlio  more  important,  viz.,  the  primary  quali- 
ties (cf.  Ellis  and  Spalding's  Ed.  of  Bacon.  I.,  p. 
29).    Modern  induction  explains  kby  referring  a 
consequent  to  its  invariable  antecedent.    It  in- 
troduces the  idea  of  motion,  succession,  or  flow, 
and  explains  a  thing  by  showing  its  place  in  tho 
flow  of  phenomena.    It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  while  Berkeley  was  thus  substituting  a  liv- 
ing causality  for  tho  abstract  ideas  of  Locke, 
and  explaining  the  construction  and  objective 
knowledge  of  things  by  their  position  in  the  suc- 
cessive moments  of  a  personal  agency,  other 
philosophers  wore  endeavouring  to  solve  the 
mine  metaphysical  and  psychological  problem 
in  somewhat  tho  same  way.    Ixjibnitz's  '  Mona- 
dologie'was  really  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
existence  of  univeraals  and  objective  principloa 
of  knowledge  by  tho  thought  of  growth  or 
development  or  flow ;  but  Leibnitz's  explanation 
differs  from  Berkeley's  in  this,  that  he  kept  chief- 
ly the  thought  of  the  development  itself  before 
his  mind,  and  conceived  a  gradual  progression 
through  impersonal  existences  up  to  the  con- 
scious self,  while  Berkeley,  keeping  to  his  direct 
spiritual  intuition,  em  looks  at  this  flow  as 
manifesting  the  presence  and  action  of  a  free 
personal  spirit.    Tho  same  general  thought  is 
also  at  the  basis  of  Wolffs  hint  that  the  caueal- 
nexus,  not  abstract  ideas,  enables  us  to  explain 
how  universal  judgments  are  formed  out  of  in- 
dividual experiences  (foytcrt,  §  706).    It  has  de- 
veloped since  then  into  the  conception  of  organic 
development,  which  plays  such  an  important 
part  in  Kant's  '  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft.'  is  the 
fundamental  thought  in    such   post  Kantian 
metaphysics  as  tho    '  Natur-Philosophle  *  of 
Spelling,  and  the  '  Mikrokosmos'  of  Herman 
Lotzo,  and  may  bo  called  the  metaphysical  foun- 
dation for  the  scientific  method  which  has  led 
to  the  theories  of  Darwin  in  natural  history,  of 
Aug.  Schleicher  in  philology,  and  of  the  Leyden 
School  in  the  hiatory  of  religions. 


tar-water  are  intimately  connected  by  a 
tiform  concatenation  with  the  constant  pre- 
sence and  continual  agency  of  the  God  in 
whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 

The  first  period  in  Berkeley's  speculation 
is,  as  we  have  said,  mainly  negative.    It  is  a 
polemic  against  abstract  ideas  in  their  various 
forms.    The  attack  is  earnest,  eager,  but 
also  impatient  and  inadequate.    We  have 
only  hints  at  construction.    It  seems  as  if  he 
thought  he  had  only  to  deny  false  modes  of 
explanation  in  order  to  state  the  right  one, 
and  his  discussion  throughout  bears  the  stamp 
of  eagerness  and  impetuositv.    It  represent- 
the  man  who  could  say  of  those  who  doubt- 
ed the  success  of  his  American  enterprise, 
4  that  small-minded  persons  had  a  talent  for 
objections.'    This  period  is  represented  in 
the  4  New  Theory  of  Vision,'  4  The  Princi- 
ples of  Human  Knowledge,'  and  4  The  Dia- 
logues between  Hylas  and  Philonons.'  Its 
negative  character  may  be  due  to  accident. 
These  three  works  a'ro  confessedly  an  im- 
perfect sketch  of  Berkeley's  principles.  The 
4  Theory  of  Vision'  is  a  mere  tentative  intro- 
duction ;  the  4  Principles,'  as  we  have  them, 
are  only  the  first  part  of  a  work  which,  if 
we  are  to  trust 4  The  Common-place  Book,' 
was  meant  to  include  three  parte,  and  was 
published  as  Part  L    The  4  Dialogues '  arc 
only  the  reproduction  of  tho  first  part  of  the 
4  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.'  They 
are  all  of  them  imperfect  expositions  of 
Berkeley's  speculative    opinion.  Taking 
them  as  they  are,  however,  let  ua  endeavour 
to  discover  the  fundamental  thoughts  in 
each. 

It  has  been  for  some  time  acknowledged 
that  the  essay  towards  A  New  Theory  of 
Vision  is  not  to  be  summed  up  in  the  dictum 
that  distance  is  invisible.  The  invisibility 
of  distance  is  the  psychological  basis  of  the 
theory.*  The  work  is  rather  the  first  blow 
in  the  attack  upon  Locke's  4  Doctrine  of 
Abstract  Ideas':— 

4  The  treatise  is,  in  short,  a  professed  ac 
count  of  the  facts,  the  whole  facts,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  facte,  of  which  we  are  visually 
conscious,  as  distinguished  from  pretended 
facte  and  metaphysical  abstractions,  which 
confused  thought,  an  irregular  exercise  of  ima- 
gination, or  an  abuse  of  words  had  substi- 
tuted for  them.' 

The  question  which  Berkeley  really  asks 
is — How  do  we  universalize  our  ideas  of 
sight?  The  proper  objects  of  sight  are 
light  and  colours.  How,  thon,  do  we  see  dis- 
tance, figure,  size,  situation,  magnitude  and 

*  In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  refer  to  the 
admirable  preface  of  Professor  Fraaer,  especially 
pp.  3.  6,  7,  9. 
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solidity  ?  How  can  the  sensation  of  green 
colour  peculiar  to  my  mind  stand  for,  not 
the  mere  sense-blur  of  vague  green  colour, 
bat  an  oval  leaf  flattering  in  the  wind  some 
twenty  feet  above  me,  attached  to  the  twig 
of  a  beech  tree  ?  and,  moreover,  how  can 
this  sensation  which  belongs  to  me  so  far 
belong  to  others  that  the  same  knowledge 
conveyed  to  me  is  also  given  to  them  ?  How 
can  the  vague  subjective  sensation  be  uni- 
versalized so  that  it  stands  for  several  things 
not  felt,  and  more  especially  for  sensations 
of  touch  f  What  is  the  link  between  these 
various  qualities  f  What  is  the  bridge  by 
which  the  mind  passes  over  from  the  one  to 
the  other  i  This  link  is  not,  says  Berkeley, 
an  abstract  idea  of  extension,  iu  which  the 
visible  and  tangible  sensations  unite,  for 
there  is  no  such  idea.  The  sensations  of 
sight  and  of  touch  are  on  their  side  quite 
heterogeneons : — 

*  The  extension,  figures,  and  motions  per- 
ceived by  sight  are  specifically  distinct  from 
the  ideas  of  touch,  called  by  tho  same  names ; 
nor  is  there  any  such  thing  as  one  idea,  or  kind 
of  idea,  common  to  both  senses.' 

Light  and  colour  arc  the  immediate  ob- 
jects of  sight,  and  they  constitute  a  species 
entirely  distinct  from  the  ideas  of  touch. 
No  one  would  think  of  adding  a  visible  foot 
to  a  tangible  foot ;  and  the  experience  of 
persons  born  blind  and  recovering  their  sight 
>oiutft  to  a  certain  confu.'cdnes*  in  apprc- 
icudiug  the  connection  between  the  two 
sets  of  ideas  which  would  not  occur  if  they 
belonged  to  one  and  the  same  abstract  idea 
of   extension.     If  we  would  explain  the 
fact  that  ideas  may  so  be  universalized  that 
thoy  stAnd  for  ideas  of  touch,  wc  must  ra- 
ther bring  them  under  the  living  power  of 
mind  which,  grasping  the  two  together,  makes 
the  one  the  sign  of  the  other.  When  we  have 
the  sensation  of  the  colour  greenness,  we 
see  a  green  leaf  of  a  small  oval  shape,  not 
because  the  colour  is  necessarily  connected 
with  the  sizo  and  shape,  nor  because  all 
three  inhere  as  qualities  in  an  abstract  idea 
of  extension,  but  because : — 

'  Light  and  colours,  with  their  several  shades 
and  degrees,  all  which  being  infinitely  diversi- 
fied -and  combined,  do  form  a  language  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  suggest  and  exhibit  to  us  the 
distances,  figures,  situations,  dimensions,  and 
various  qualities  of  tangible  objects — not  by 
similitude,  nor  yet  by  inference  of  necessary 
connection,  but  by  the  arbitrary  imposition  of 
Providence,  just  as  words  suggest  the  things 
signified  by  them.' 

There  is  no  abstract  idea  which  corres- 
ponds now  to  the  sensations  of  sight,  now 
to  the  sensations  of  touch;  the  connecting 


! 


link  is  supplied  by  the  unifying  action  of 
the  human  mind,  which  seizes  upon  the  one 
idea  and  makes  it  the  sign  of  the  others,  and 
this  one  idea  is  fitted  to  be  tho  sign  of  the 
others  not  by  any  similarity  or  peculiar  fit- 
ness on  its  side,  but  because  of  its  position 
in  the  flow  of  phenomena  given  to  it  and 
preserved  for  it  by  the  living  spiritual  caus- 
ality which  creates  and  arranges  everything. 
The  ideas  of  sense  are  universalized,  scienti- 
fic and  objective  knowledge  is  possible,  wc 
can  go  from  ideas  of  sight  to  those  of  touch, 
and  back  again  from  those  of  touch  to  those 
of  sight,  because  of  a  double  spiritual  in- 
fluence—the active  living  influence  of  mind 
outside,  permeating,  creating,  and  associat- 
ing all  things,  and  the  partly  passive,  partly 
active  ingathering  influence  of  the  individual 
human  mind  within,  interpreting,  arranging, 
according  to  the  associations  imposed  upon 
them  and  lying  undeveloped  in  them,  the 
vague  blurs  of  sensation.  Berkeley's  thought 
is  almost  the  same  as  Schleicrmacher's,  that 
all  scientific  knowledge  is  the  joint  product 
of  an  internal  and  an  external  factor — 
organic  function  and  the  external  world, — 
which  factors  are  universally  related  to  each 
other;  only,  according  to  Berkeley's  spiritual 
intuition,  everywhere  present;  tho  living 
centre  of  organic  function  is  the  partly  pas- 
sive, partly  active  influence  of  the  human 
self,  while  the  living  centre  of  the  external 
factor  is  the  supreme  mind  without  us  con- 
tinuously creating  and  arranging. 

Tho  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge 
follow  up  the  attack  on  abstract  ideas  made 
iu  the  New  Theory  of  Vision.  The  intro- 
duction, with  its  attack  ou  Conccptualism,* 
prepares  the  way  for  a  more  sweeping  assault 
ou  abstractions.  Now  Berkeley  almost  in- 
variably attacks  a  general  question  by  mak- 
ing an  assault  on  one  special  form  which  it 
takes.  His  method  is  borrowed  from  Locke, 
who  shows  that  all  our  ideas  may  be  reduced 
to  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection  by 


*  Berkeley  is  usually  esteemed  the  foremost  of 
modern  Nominalists,  but  wo  question  if  his 
Nominalism  was  more  than  a  denial  of  Concep- 
tnnlism.  It  was  not  a  positive  doctrine.  There 
are  several  assertions  in  his*  'Commons-place 
Book '  which  show  that  oven  in  his  earlier  dajs 
ho  was  not  a  Nominalist  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term.  He  denies  once  and  again  Locke's 
statement  that  we  know  paiticulars  only;  ho 
believes  in  the  real  existence  of  classes  or  kinds ; 
and  he  says  that  genera  and  species  are  not  ab- 
stractions. In  his  later  writings  he  probably 
found  that  in  his  eagerness  to  attack  the  conccp- 
toalist  doctrine  of  abstract  conceptions,  ho  had 
probably  been  carried  too  far,  for  in  his  third 
edition  of  •  Alciphron  *  he  curiously  omits  those 
chapters  wh  ch  treat  of  Nominalism,  and  in 
•  Slris*  the  reality  of  universals  ia 
throughout. 
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selecting  one  or  two  most  unlikely  to 
conform  to  such  a  reduction,  and  prov- 
ing by  analysis  that  they  do.  Berkeley 
begins  to  attack  the  Lockian  doctrine  of 
abstract  ideas  by  showing  that  there  is  no 
abstract  extension  common  to  sight  and 
touch ;  he  proves  the  providence  of  God  by 
explaining  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  lan- 
guage of  vision ;  and  he  exhibits  the  organ- 
ism of  the  universe  by  tracing  the  connec- 
tion between  the  virtues  of  tar-water  and 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  thiugs.  He  always 
seeks  a  concrete  instance  of  the  abstract  fact, 
and  assails  a  particular  case  of  the  general 
principle  he  wishes  to  attack.  This  method 
is  carried  out  in  the  4  Principles.'  He  does 
not  assail  the  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas  in 
general,  nor  endeavour  to  strip  Lockianism 
of  all  its  notionalisra.  He  fastens  on  one 
particular  abstract  idea,  which  because  of  its 
importance  and  prevailing  influence  may  be 
considered  as  the  champion  of  the  rest,  and 
puts  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  Philistines 
by  slaying  their  Goliath. 

The  sum  and  head  of  all  abstract  ideas  is 
the  idea  of  matter,  as  this  was  used  in  the 
new  philosophy  of  tho  seventeenth  century. 
For  what  is  an  abstract  idea  ?  It  is  a  con- 
necting link  between  sensations — something 
to  which  they  may  be  referred,  in  which 
they  are  supposed  to  inhere,  and  which  is 
thought  to  account  for  their  permanence  of 
objective  reality.  For  example,  *  white  '  is  a 
single  quality  or  a  single  sensation  felt  by  me 
now  and  here  when  I  look  at  a  sheet  of 
paper.  But 4  whiteness '  is  the  abstract  idea 
to  which  all  these  single  sensations  may  be 
referred,  and  in  which  they  may  inhere  and 
so  have  a  permanence  and  objective  reality, 
so  that  this  sheet  of  paper,  because  it  has 
4  whitenoss,'  is  always  and  by  every  one  seen 
to  be  4  white.'  The  abstract  ideas  of  exten- 
sion, of  situation,  and  of  number,  are  exam- 
ples which  are  supposed  to  be  of  more  im- 
portance, and  to  includo  a  vastly  larger 
number  of  individuals.  Now  the  one  idea 
to  which  every  sense-particular,  without  ex- 
ception, may  be  referred  is  the  idea  of  matter 
or  material  substance.  It  gives  them  perma- 
uence,  reality,  and  objectivity.  It  is  the  ! 
germ,  the  centre,  the  vital  spot  of  the  whole  | 
system  of  abstractions.  Destroy  it,  and  the 
system  perishes.  Show  that  it  is  an  illusion, 
a  mere  word, — that  it  can  give  no  reality,  no 
permanence, — that  it  cannot  afford  a  basis 
for  scientific  knowledge  nor  community  of 
belief,  and  the  whole  doctrine  which  seeks 
to  build  science  and  reality  on  such  a  foun- 
dation disappears,  and  on  the  ground  thus 
cleared  a  more  substantial,  real,  and  living 
structure  of  belief  and  opinion  may  be 
erected.    This  seems  to  be  the  guiding 


thought  in  the  4  Principles  of  Human  Know- 
ledge '  and  in  the  '  Dialogues.'    It  is  mainly 
negative, — a  denial  of  matter,  and  therefore 
of  all  abstractions.    But  amidst  the  negative 
or  destructive  reasonings  there  are  trace*, » 
there  must  be,  of  positive  construction.  The 
one  positive  principle  which  is  always  pre- 
sent is  that  spiritual  intuition  which  we  hare 
already  spoken  of, — the  all-pervading  belief 
inherited  from  the  mystics,  and  particular!? 
from  Malebranchc  and  Noma,  that  mind  or 
spirit  is  the  one  reality  and  the  one  fount  of 
active  agency.    But  this  intuition,  alway* 
present,  is  never  adequately  expressed  nor 
applied.    Berkeley  cither  meant  to  reserre 
its  discussion  for  another  *  Part,'  or  his  na- 
tural impatience  made  him  overlook  the  ne- 
cessity of  explaining  the  steps  in  his  analysis 
of  all  reality  into  personal  spirit,  and  all 
carnality  into  the  conscious  activity  of  such 
personal  spirits.    He  is  always  confused, 
hesitating,  and  sometimes  conflicting  in  his 
statements  about  the  way*  in  which  4  mind 1 
becomes  the  only  real  existence,  and  the 
4  activity  of  mind  the  only  real  agency ;  and 
it  is  in  the  skill  with  which  he  has  pierced 
together  the  scattered  hints  into  one  realiy 
complete  and  so  far  adequate  explanation  of 
the  universe  of  things  that  Professor  Fraser's 
unwearied  patient  study  and  just  apprecia- 
tion of  his  author  is  seen  to  most  advantage. 

Our  experience  as  given  us  in  the  senses 
is  made  up  4  of  sensations,  ideas,  or  pheno- 
mena,— facts  of  which  there  is  a  perception 
or  consciousness.'    These   sensations,  aud 
nothing  else,  make  the  material  of  the  sensi- 
ble universe  which  we  see  and  know  aDd 
live  in, — they  are  the  material  out  of  which 
the  shifting  scenes  in  this  wonderful  pano- 
rama of  sense-life  are  formed, — they  are  the 
exciting  causes  of  all  the  various  forms  of 
our  mental  life,  of  our  joy  and  sorrow, 
laughter  and  tears,  hopes  and  despairing*. 
When  we  are  conscious  of  the  outward  world, 
it  is  of  a  world  of  sensations  which  is  mme 
diately  present  to  our  minds  and  in  our 
minds ;  for  the  essence  of  an  idea  or  sensa- 
tion is  that  it  is  perceived, — its  ««  is  J*r" 
dpi.    But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  Berkeley's 
theory  of  matter,  as  many  critics  would  hare 
us  believe.    There  is  along  with  this  4  imme- 
diate perception  of  extended  sensible  reality 
a  4  mediate  perception  or  a  presumptive  in- 
ference of  the  existence  of  sensible  things 
and  their  relations.'    The  knowledge  we 
have  of  the  external  world  of  the  sewes 
canuot  be  reduced  to  the  sensations  of  which 
we  arc  actually  conscious  for  the  time  being. 
There  are,  besides  the  sensations  immediately 
present,  clustering  groups  of  others  which  we 
do  not  immediately  perceive.  Tangihte 
things  are  signified  by  visual 
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sounds  recall  colonrs  and  shapes.  Every  I 
isolated  sensation  is  significant  of  more  than 
itself,  and  mere  sensation  is  impossible.  And 
this  significance  of  Bensations,  the  reality  of 
their  relations  to  each  other,  recognised  and 
insisted  upon  by  Berkeley,  makes  his  scheme 
different  from  any  system  of  merely  sub- 
jective idealism,  and  supplies  a  basis  for  ob- 
jective or  scientific  knowledge.  'For,'  as 
Professor  Fraser  says, *  faith  in  an  established 
or  external  association  between  our  sense- 
phenomena  is  the  basis  of  the  constructive 
activity  of  intellect  in  all  inductive  interpre- 
tation of  sensible  things.'  It  is  this  4  exter- 
nal,' or  imposed  association,  which  universa- 
lizes and  gives  objective  existence  to  sensa- 
tions and  the  sense-world,  and  so  far  Berke- 
ley's explanation  does  not  differ  very  much 
from  that  of  Mr.  Mill  or  Professor  Bain. 

But  then,  what  is  Berkeley's  4  association'  ? 
It  is,  as  Professor  Fraser  well  puts  it,  4  his 
religious  faith  in  the  constancy  of  the  Divine 
constitution  of  the  Cosmos.'  The  associative 
relations  of  things  which  give  permanence 
and  objective  reality  and  intelligibility  to  the 
world  of  sense-phenomena  are  not  to  be  ex- 
plained by  any  hap  hazard  onc-coming-aftcr- 
anothcr,  as  modern  psychologists  do.  They 
arc  due  to  tho  active  agency  of  the  Supreme 
Mind  which  links  sensations  together  in  ways 
of  His  own,  so  that  there  exists,  not  a  chaos 
of  varying,  changing  phenomena,  but  an 
orderly  intelligible  system  of  sense  things, 
co-existing  nnd  successive,  significant  of  each 
other,  and  all  together  making  the  interpreta- 
ble  language  of  Him  whose  designs  they 
embody,  nnd  by  whose  constant  activity  they 
arc  all  maintained.  4  And  thus,'  as  Professor 
Fraser  has  beautifully  expressed  it  :— 

4  The  only  conceivable  and  practical,  and  for 
us  the  only  possible,  substantiality  in  the  ma- 
terial world  is — permanence  of  co-existence  or 
aggregation  among  sensations ;  and  the  only 
conceivable  and  practical,  and  for  us  the  only 
possible,  causality  among  phenomena  is — per- 
manence or  invariableness  among  their  succes- 
sions. 

These  two  are  almost  (but  not  quite)  one. 
The  actual  or  conscious  co-existence  of  all  the 
sensations  which  constitutea  particular  tree,  or 
a  particular  mountain,  cannot  be  simultaneously 
realized.  A  few  co-existing  visible  signs,  for 
instance,  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  many  other 
sensations  of  which  the  .tree  is  the  virtual  co- 
constituent  would  gradually  be  perceived  by 
us,  if  the  conditions  for  our  having  actual  sen- 
sations of  all  the  other  qualities  were  fulfilled. 
The  substantiality  and  causality  of  matter  thus 
resolve  into  a  Universal  Sense-symbolism,  the 
interpretation  of  which  is  the  office  of  physical 
science.  The  material  world  is  a  system  of 
interprets >le  signs,  dependent  for  its  actual 
existence  in  sense  upon  the  sentient  mind  of  J 


the  interpreter:  but  significant  of 


pains  and  pleasures,  and  the  guaranteed  means 
of  avoiding  and  attaining  pains  and  pleasures : 
significant  too  of  other  minds,  and  their 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  volitions;  and  signifi- 
cant above  all  of  Supreme  Hind,  through  whose 
Activity  the  signs  are  sustained,  and  whoso 
Archetypal  Ideas  are  the  source  of  those  uni- 
versal or  invariable  relations  of  theirs  which 
make  them  both  practically  and  scientifically 
significant  or  objective.  The  permanence  and 
efficiency  attributed  to  Hatter  is  in  God — 
in  the  constitutive  Universals  of  Supreme 
Mind :  sensations  or  sense-given  phenomena 
themselves,  and  sensible  things,  so  far  as  they 
consist  of  sensations,  can  be  neither  permanent 
nor  efficient;  they  are  in  constant  flux.  This 
indeed  is  from  tho  beginning  the  tone  of  Ber- 
keley himself — much  deepened  in  44  Siris."  ' 

In  Berkeley's  earlier  philosophy,  nnd  even 
in  bis  later,  this  grand  conception  of  an 
orderly  universe  permeated  and  ever  upheld 
by  mind,  is  by  no  means  fnliy  or  consistently 
worked  out,  as  Professor  Fraser  himself  ac- 
knowledges. The  starting-point  itself  is 
somewhat  confused.  Berkeley  starts  with 
sensations.  But  the  universe  is  not  a  uni- 
verse of  sensations,  but  of  sensible  tilings, 
and  although  the  formula  esse  est  percipi 
will  at  once  explain  the  meaning  of  a  sensa- 
tion, it  will  not,  without  some  argument  and 
explanation,  account  for  the  meaning  of  a 
sensible  thing.  Berkeley  did  not  sufficiently 
recognise  the  difference,  and  he  leaped  to  a 
conclusion  which,  however  right,  should  have 
been  reasoned  out.  A  whole  is  not  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  its  parts,  it  is  the  sum  of 
the  parts  plus  their  being  placed  together. 
There  is  a  difference  between  a  house  and  a 
heap  of  stones.  Now  Berkeley  did  not  seem 
to  see  this,  at  least  in  his  earlier  philosophy. 
Tangible  distance  was  to  him  a*  series  of 
minima  tanffibilia,  a  series  of  tactual  points ; 
visible  distance  a  series  of  visible  points,  and 
that  only.  Whereas,  distance  is  really  tho 
sensible  points  plus  thoir  arrangement.  The 
sensible  thing  is  really  the  complex  of  sensa- 
tions plus  their  unification.  Wo  are  not 
disposed  to  believe  with  Professor  Ueber- 
weg*  that  this  oversight  amounted  to  a 
ho^jring  of  the  whole  question,  we  hold  with 
Professor  Fraser  that  there  is  only  a  little 
confusion  in  apprehending  the  problem 
aright,  and  a  rashness  in  leaping  to  a  conclu- 
sion which  should  rather  have  been  elaborated 
and  proved.  Berkeley  thought,  as  Professor 
Fraser  says,  that  4  the  consciousness  of  my 
own  permanence,  amid  tho  changes  in  my 
senses,  is  the  only  archetype,  in  my  experi- 
ence, of  proper  substance  or  permanence; 

*  Berkeley's '  Abhandlung  uber  die  Prlnoipion 
der  menachlicben  Erkenntnlss.  In'a  Deo  inch 
QberseUt,'  Ac.,  von  Dr.  Fr.  Ueberweg,  pp.  110- 
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and  apart  from  this  experience,  permanence 
or  substance  is  an  uniutcjligiblc  word.'  lib 
thought  was  not  substantially  distinct  from 
Dr.  Ucberweg's  own,  who  says* 1  that  indi- 
vidual intuitions  gradually  arise  out  of  the 
original  blur  of  perception,  when  man  first 
begins  to  recognise  himself  an  individual 
essence  in  opposition  to  the  external  world,' 
and  who  elsewheref  makes  the  notion  of  self 
the  type  of  the  esseuco  of  things.  That 
tinique  thing  called  '  self '  or  4 1,'  is  the  only 
real  permanent  unity  known,  and  is  therefore 
the  type  of  all  permanence  and  unity  else- 
where. The  esse  or  the  essence  which  gives 
Mhapc  and  endurance  to  fleeting  formless 
sensations  is  mind — my  mind  or  the  Supreme 
Mind.  It  is  the  ptrcipi,  being  perceived,  or 
coming  under  the  formative  influence  of 
mind,  which  gives  to  a  scries  of  sensations 
that  unity  which  we  can  call  4  distance/  that 
shape  and  unity  to  the  cluster  of  sensations 
which  we  call  1  leaf/  that  orderly  series  ar- 
rangement and  permanence  which  we  call 
the  system  of  things.  The  action  of  mind 
upon  sensations,  forming  and  arranging 
them,  is  not  discussed  by  Berkeley,  lie 
contents  himself  with  his  vague  spiritual  in- 
tuition, and  leaves  his  readers  to  work  out 
his  meaning.  It  does  seem  clear  to  us,  how- 
ever, both  from  his  references  to  the  arche- 
types of  ideas  in  the  *  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge/  and  more  especially  from  his 
interesting  discussions  on  tho  native  arche- 
types of  ideas  in  his  letters  to  Johnson,  that 
he  did  not  altogether  overlook  the  distinction 
between  mere  complexes  of  sensations  and 
sensible  things  ;  but  that  he  was  sensible  of 
this  distinction,  and  wished  to  explain  that 
the  complex  of  sensations  was  transformed 
into  an  orderly  stable  sensible  thing  by  the 
unifying  formative  mind  putting  as  it  were 
its  stamp  upon  it.J 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  hindrance  to  the 
completeness  of  Berkeley's  thoughts  that  he 
had  no  clear  and  distinct  scheme  of  ethical 
relations  before  his  mind  when  he  was  in- 

•  Ucborwcff  s  '  Ugik,'  §  W. 

\  '  Logik.'  £  57. 

t  There  i*  undoubtedly  one  difficulty  to  tliis 
hypothecs,  and  that  difficulty  nriwn  from  Berke- 
ley's mathrtitatical  opinion*  ;  for  tho  whole  ques- 
tion between  Berkeley  and  Newton  in  the 
•  Analyst 1  may  be  resolved  to  this  oue  |»rticular. 
— in  Berkeley's  view  a  line  in  a  series  of  points, 
in  Newton's  the  line  is  not  the  series  of  separate 
points,  but  tliet«o  |>oint*  coalescing  and  arranging 
themselves  in  length.  Newton  says,  •  Linen 
deecrlhuntur  ac  describendo  generantur  non  per 
appemitioues  parti  urn  sed  per  mot  urn  continuum 
pnnctorum.'  The  difference  between  them  was 
just  the  difference  l>etween  Nominalism  and 
Realism,  and  Berkeley  tnkea  tho  Nominalist  side. 
This  uuiy  have  been  due  to  his  ignorance  of  tna- 


vestigatiug  the  relations  between  mind  and 
phenomena.    It  is  true  that,  as  lVofe*-* 
Frascr  says,  'the   moral   presumption  <<! 
our  individual  free  and  proper  agency  b>  •  t- 
scurely  involved  in  Berkeley's  phil-^ipby  ef 
sense  from  the  first.'    But  the  ethical'  re- 
lations of  the  individual  human  spirit  were 
nowhere  clearly  seen,  and  were  not  made  it* 
leading  and  peculiar  characteristic    It  **» 
reserved  for  Kant  to  place  the  moral  relati-  » 
of  these  individuals  and  their  significance  to 
the  world  of  things  in  due  prominence  and 
it  has  been  easier  for  men  such  a*  Schick*- 
macher  and  Herman  Lotze,  who  have  coa»< 
after  Kant,  and  who  have  maintained  a  dor- 
trine  of  the  spiritual  relation «  which  exirt  is. 
and  give  order,  cohesion,  and  permaucDc*  to 
the  universe,  not  unlike  Berkeley's,  t«>  de- 
vclope  the  doctrine  of  these  relations  so  far 
as  the  human  spirit  goes,  and  give  more 
thoroughness  and  completeness  to  the  scheme. 
We  may  conceive  Berkeley  carefully  work- 
ing out  the  double  relation  of  human  to  di- 
vine spirit,  and  finding  in  the  sensible  uni- 
verse the  veil  which  bangs  between,  not 
merely  the  orderly  aud  pregnant  language 
of  the  Creator  Spirit  to  be  interpreted  and 
made  intelligiblo  by  the  creature  spirit,  boi 
also  the  shadowy  reflection  of  the  working 
of  tho  Creator  towards  the  creature,  and  U 
the  striving  of  the  creature  towards  the  Crea- 
tor. Each  thing,  class,  order,  genu-s  and  race, 
with  all  its  relations  to  all  the  other  part*  r>f 
the  vast  order  of  things,  filling  the  place  La 
the  organism  in  which  the  Creator  placed  h, 
acting,  influencing,  and  ruling,  according  to 
its  function  and  place  in  the  arrangement « f 
the  whole;  jtu»t  as  the  individual,  or  class* 
or  nation  fulfils,  or  ought  to  fulfil,  the  ethi- 
cal duties  which  its  hands  find  to  do,  so  that 
the  universe,  in  all  its  spheres  of  animate  asd 
inanimate   life,  of  organic  and  inorganic 
bodies,  becomes  in  its  mutual  action  and 


reaction,  as  Schleicrmachcr  says,  a  » 
ethic.' 

Berkeley  approaches  this  in  his  great r«t 
metaphysical  work,  the  '  Siris.'  It  is  here 
that  the  thought  of  orgauUtn  or  develop- 
ment in  things  and  in  the  universe,  whicfe 
comes  in  occasionally  in  his  earlier  writings 
is  more  fully  expressed  and  even  elaborated. 
The  very  name  suggests  it,  the  book  i«  s 
chain  of  philosophical  reflections  and  in- 
quiries. Faithful  to  tho  method  of  his 
younger  days,  Berkeley  takes  a  concrete  in- 
stance of  the  concatenation  of  nature,  lie 
discourses  on  the  virtues  of  tar-water,  and 
thoughts  on  these  lead  up  to  the  higbe< 
mysteries  of  the  universe.  But  when  we  di- 
vest the  thoughts  of  this  particular  form,  we 
have  such  a  system  of  the  universe  as  Bacoa 
working  with'Plotinus  might  have  conceived. 
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The  centre  source  and  light  of  all  U  the  One 
Supreme  Spirit — the  personal  omnipresent 
God  in  whom  we  and  all  things  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being.  The  universe  is  his  re- 
flection, it  represents  his  thoughts,  it  is  the 
revelation  of  his  mind  and  will,  it  is  his  lan- 
guage. But  the  old  puzzling  word  'arbi- 
trary '  lias  disappeared,  and  this  language  of 
nature  is  seen  to  depend  upon  great  Taws  and 
to  be  capable  of  interpretation  because  so 
dependent.  The  esse  of  sensation  and  of  the 
sense-world  generally,  is  still  per  dpi,  bnt  the 
ambiguity  lying  in  the  word  is  carefully  dis- 
tinguished. On  the  one  hand  all  things  arc 
dependent  on  the  creative  and  upholding  in- 
fluence of  the  Supreme  Spirit.  lie  it  is  that, 
making  all  things  after  their  kinds,  sends 
forth  and  sustains  the  archetypes  of  things. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fleeting  sense-world 
is  framed  and  shaped  by  the  individual  mind 
into  the  universe  of  things,  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  ideas  or  archetypes  which  lie 
hidden  in  it.  Thore  is  a  double  meaning  in 
the  phrase,  esse  is  percipi.  It  means  both 
that  these  ideas  are  dependent  for  the  possi- 
bility of  existence  on  the  divine  thoughts,  or 
archetypes  whose  sensible  shadows  they  arc, 
and  also  that  all  sensible  things  are  depend- 
ent for  their  particular  formation  and  posi- 
tion on  the  formative  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  which  works  in  each  man  by  general 
laws  of  human  intelligence,  in  accordance 
with  and  for  the  discovery  of  the  divine 
ideas  lying  immanent  in  things.  And  thus 
human  knowledge  is  a  reproduction,  or  dis- 
covery and  representation  of  the  thoughts 
which  the  divine  creative  thinking  has  built 
into  things ;  *  human  science  is  a  presaging 
or  reading  of  the  letters  and  words  of  nature 
which  manifest  its  order  and  harmony,  in 
the  faith  and  expectancy  that  this  same 
order  and  harmony  now  prevailing,  because 
it  depends  on  the  divine  ideas  of  the  Creator, 
is  fixed  and  enduring  ;f  and  the  4  proper 
name  of  this  world  is  Spirit — frea  immortal 
Spirit — Spirit  in  communication  with  Spirit 
—Spirit  in  dependence  on  and  in  reconcili- 
ation, through  Christ,  with  the  ono  absolute 
Spirit— God.' J 


Art.  IX.— Tfte  Future  of  Europe. 

(1)  Der  Deutsche*  Volkszahl  und  Sprach- 
gebiet  in  den  Buropaischen   s  tan  ten 


•  Ueberveg.  '  Logik,'  8  1. 
t  Plotiniis  Enn.  til.  iii. ;  c  0. 
\  Dr.  J.  II.  Stirling  on  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  be- 
ing the  *  Philtomphy  of  Perception,'  p.  124. 
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Tiikkk  arc  two  antagonistic  theories  which 
profess  to  summarise  history.  Vico  attempt- 
ed, in  the  last  century,  to  prove  that  the 
course  of  human  events  had,  like  the  planets, 
an  orbit  of  their  own,  into  which  they  re 
turned  after  a  certain  number  of  years.  In 
fact,  according  to  this  philosopher,  the  ten- 
dency of  history  was  to  repeat  itself,  much 
like  a  compound  circulating  decimal.  But 
the  rapid  development  of  physical  science 
has,  of  late  years,  thrown  this  theory  very 
much  into  the  shade,  by  confronting  it  with 
the  more  glittering  notion  of  human  perfecti- 
bility. Mankind,  instead  of  gyrating  in  an 
ellipse,  move  along  a  line  of  infinite  progres- 
sion.   Scientific  men  fondly  imagiucd  that 
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the  march  of  intellect  was  destined  to  impel 
society,  through  stages  of  uninterrupted  pro- 
gress, to  a  fanciful  millennium.  Knowledge 
was  to  be  the  spiritual  means  of  redeeming 
the  nations.    "W  hen  mankind  came  to  under- 
stand their  relations  to  the  surrounding  uni- 
verse, Astrea  would  again  visit  the  earth,  and 
the  golden  age  return.    There  were  not 
wanting  many  minor  postulates  which  seem- 
ed to  support  this  splendid  vision.    All  the 
wars  of  Europeans  found  their  root  in  dy- 
nastic interests,  and  would  vanish,  when  the 
wishes  of  the  million  became  the  main-spring 
of  politics.    The  knell  of  standing  armies 
was  rung  by  a  citizen  soldiery ;  and  with 
standing  armies  vanished  all  fear  of  territorial 
aggrandisement.    Economic  inventions  and 
the  wide  ramifications  of  industrial  interests 
were  fast  binding  mankind  in  a  network  of 
harmony  and  peace.    Under  war  waged  for 
the  spell  of  these  illusions,  philosophers  and 
statesmen  had  looked  back  upon  the  past  as 
the  wilderness  of  humanity,  and,  from  tho 
heights  of  Pisgah,  sighted  the  promised  land. 
Even  Gioberti,  priest  though  he  was,  did  not 
hhrink  from  avowing  in  his  primato,  that  if 
the  Jews  looked  forward  to  the  Messiah  as 
yet  to  come,  in  the  light  of  the  golden  age, 
he  was  as  staunch  in  that  belief  as  the  stout- 
est Israelite  among  them.    The  rationalist 
divines  have  vied  with  the  poets  of  our  own 
Age  in  announcing  the  approach  of  the  dawn 
of  an  era  of  universal  peace  and  happiness. 
In  the  midst  of  these  delightful  anticipations 
a  speck  appears  upon  a  sunny  sky,  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand.    But  it  suddenly  swells 
to  gigantic  dimensions  and  sheds  disastrous 
twilight  over  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth. 
Without  any  rational  pretext  whatever,  two 
of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe 
rush  with  murderous  weapons  at  each  other's 
throats.    They  close  with  deadly  gripe ;  in- 
flict upon  each  other  mortal  blows,  until  one 
kinks  through  sheer  exhaustion.    The  col- 
lapsed state  is  then  let  blood.    Heavy  gyves 
are  placed  upon  it,  from  which  there  is  little 
chanco  of  escape  for  many  years  to  come, 
and  then  only  by  combination  with  some 
other  power.    Between  two  races  who  were, 
a  littlo  time  ago,  beginning  to  forget  their 
old  animosity  in  acts  of  amity  and  goodwill, 
the  flames  of  hate  are  anew  enkindled  with 
a  vehemence  destined  to  last  through  all 
time.    Now  these  phenomena  may,  doubt- 
less, be  explained  by  tho  usual  philosophic 
method  of  assigning  very  simple  causes  to 
very  complicated  effects. 

As  to  which  power  is  humanly  respon- 
sible for  these  multiplied  disasters,  is  dis- 


cussed at  large  in  the  pamphlets  before 
us.*    The  question  is  not  simply  historical, 

•The  best  of  these  is  decidedly  that  by 


but  bears  directly  upon  the  reasonableness 
of  the  terms  of  peace  which  have  been  im- 
posed.    If  Prussia  is  as  blameless  in  the 
transactions  which  led  to  the  outbreak,  a- 
Bismark  would  make  out,  it  is  obvious  he 
had  some  reason  for  his  recent  severity. 
But  this,  we  think,  can  in  no  way  be  sus- 
tained.   We  do  not  share  the  bias  of  the 
authors  who  have  written  on  this  subject. 
It  is  our  opinion,  having  heard,  with  the  im- 
partiality of  a  nisi  prius  judge,  all  that  can 
be  said  upon  the  subject,  that  both  parties 
have  been  lamentably  in  the  wrong:  thai 
the  diplomatic  relations  between  France 
and  Prussia  for  the  last  six  years  have  been 
conducted  upon  principles  more  worthy  of 
thieves  than  honest  politicians ;  that  each 
has  been  attempting  to  overreach  the  other; 
that  Napoleon  began  these  subterranean  in- 
trigues with  a  view  to  secure  all  the  prizes 
of  war  without  fighting  for  them,  and  that 
Bismark  so  manipulated  events  as  to  cause 
the  Emperor  to  fight  after  all,  and  left  him 
nothing  but  defeat  for  his  pains.  Each 
knew  that  the  mining  operations  in  which 
both  were  engaged,  nad  gone  so  far,  that 
they  must  explode  somewhere,  and  each  en- 
deavoured to  direct  the  train  from  his  own 
territory  to  that  of  his  neighbour.    It  is 
beyond  question  that  Bismark,  if  he  did  not 
plan  the  llohenzollern  intrigue  with  his  eyes 
open  to  all  the  consequences,  knew  of  its  ex- 
istence when  his  Government   denied  all 
knowledge  of  it    It  is  also  clear  that  Baron 
Von  Theile,  in  a  conference  with  Bcnedetd, 
repudiated,  on  the  part  of  Lis  Government, 
the  very  suggestion,  after  Bismark  and  the 
King  had  expressed  their  approval  of  the 
candidature.*    From  the  declarations  of  the 
French  ambassador  on  this  occasion,  Bis- 
mark must  liave  known  the  irritating  effect 
the  avowal  of  the  scheme  must  produce  on 
the  French  Government.    He  also  refused 
to  advise  the  King  simply  to  withdraw  his 
consent  from  Leopold's  acceptance  of  the 
Spanish  crown,  when  pressed  to  do  so  by 
the  British  Government^  though  that  step 
would  have  probably  induced  Franco  to 
give  up  the  quarrel.     When  the  IVincc 
withdrew  his  claims  to  tho  Spanish  throne  at 
tho  instance  of  his  fathor,  Prussia  sullenly 
refused  to  renounce  her  sanction  to  those 
claims,  and  thus  bore  a  very  conspicuous 
part  in  drawing  upon  Europe  the  consc- 


« Scrutator."  If  we  could  unmask  the  writer, 
w*  believe  we  should  find  Mr.  Otway.  ft*  ^: 
writes  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  foe's,  and 
his  views  are  laid  down  with  geom<  triad  pre- 
cision. 

*  Despatch  of  Benedetti  to  the  French  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  dated  March  81. 1860. 

t  Dispatch  of  Earl  Granville  to  Lord  I^'*- 
dated  July  15,  1870. 
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queoces  which  followed.  Then,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  mystery  about  the  telegram 
from  Ems  conveying  the  falsehood  that  the 
King,  in  a  crowded  watering-place,  turned 
upon  his  heel  when  accosted  by,  and  refused 
to  speak  with,  the  French  ambassador. 
Now,  it  i9  expressly  admitted  by  Bismark, 
that  he  sent  copies  of  that  telegram  to  all 
the  German  representatives  abroad;  and 
either  himself  or  his  subordinates  must  have 
caused  its  insertion  in  the  official  Berlin 
gazette,  by  which  the  war  excitement  in  both 
countries  was  roused  to  fever  height.*  We 
all  know  it  was  that  telegram  which  impelled 
the  French  Government  to  launch  their 
declaration  of  war.  It  is  also  upon  record 
that  France,  in  the  course  of  February, 
made,  through  Lord  Clarendon,  two  over- 
tures to  Berlin  for  mutual  disarmament, 
offering  to  reduce  her  various  contingents 
to  the  extent  of  [90,000  men,  which  was,  in 
fact,  one-eighth  of  her  army ;  but  that 
Bismark,  having  churlishly  refused  to  listen 
to  the  first  proposal,  did  so  far  entertain  the 
second  as  to  forward  it  to  the  King,  who, 
under  the  counsels  of  his  astute  chancellor, 
declined  the  proposition  on  the  ground  that 
the  military  organization  of  Prussia  was  the 
vital  principle  of  her  constitution,  and  that 
.she  was  least  of  all  inclined  to  modify  it,  in 
front  of  an  aggressive  Russia,  and  with  the 
probability  of  an  alliance  between  Austria 
and  the  South  German  Statesf — two  pretexts, 
the  hollowuess  of  which,  recent  events  suffi- 
ciently demonstrate.  Now,  though  the  con- 
duct of  France  is  utterly  indefensible  in 
provoking  the  conflict  after  the  Hohcnzollcrn 
grievance  had  been  substantively  withdrawn, 
we  cannot  acquit  Prussia  of  irritating  her 
adversary,  and  of  provoking,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  blow  she  seemed  anxious  to  repel. 
In  point  of  fact,  both  parties  had  their 
respective  interests  in  the  struggle;  both 
desired  to  fight;  both,  like  two  pugilists, 
had  been  in  training  for  the  encounter 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  both  were  de- 
termined that  so  opportune  an  occasion 
should  not  he  lost  for  bringing  it  on. 

The  indulgence  of  military  vanity,  and 
the  desire  to  dominate  Europe,  arc  faults 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  France  in  a  larger 
degree  than  to  Prussia.  But  Germany, 
after  having  disarmed  her  antagonist,  has 
indulged  these  propensities  with  a  mercenary 
spirit,  and  with  the  manifest  intention  of 
wiping  France  out  of  the  list  of  the  great 
powers.  The  frankness  with  which  this  is 
avowed  is  admirable  in  its  simplicity.  France 

*  Despatch  of  Bismark  to  Count  Bernstoff. 
July  18,  1870. 

|  Letters  of  Count  Dam,  dated  February  1. 
and  M.  dc  lAvalette,  dated  February  10. 


must  be  hindered  from  being  dangerous  in 
the  future.  She  must,  therefore,  be  reduced 
to  such  a  position  as  to  render  her  alike 
both  impotent  and  defenceless.  She  must 
be  degraded  from  her  state  in  the  family  of 
nations.  She  is,  therefore,  stripped  of  her 
armaments :  her  artillery,  her  muskets,  her 
swords,  her  ammunition,  her  military  stores, 
in  fact,  nearly  all  her  implements  and  pano- 
ply of  war,  are  carted  off  to  Berlin.  That 
she  may  not  be  in  an  immediate  position  to 
supply  their  place,  she  is  loaded  with  a 
pecuniary  indemnity  which  must  exhaust  the 
energies  of  another  generation.  The  fron- 
tiers of  the  country  are  thrown  back  to  the 
state  in  which  they  were  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  strong  chain  of 
fortresses  which  France  has  erected  or  forti- 
fied during  the  last  three  hundred  years, 
with  two  or  three  minor  exceptions,  have 
been  wrenched  from  her  by  her  enemy. 
Strasburg,  Bitsche,  Phalsburg,  Thionville, 
and  Metz,  protecting  that  flank  of  France 
which  is  most  exposed  to  attack,  are  now 
only  so  many  reservoirs,  ready,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  to  open  the  rivers  of  invasion  and 
deluge  the  country.  Metz,  which  is  only 
some  100  miles  from  Paris,  is  a  naked  rapier 
laid  across  the  defenceless  throat  qf  France. 
With  her  greatest  buckler  of  defence  in  the 
hands  of  Prussia,  anything  like  independent 
action  on  thepart  of  France  is  manifestly 
impossible.  While  Metz  is  in  the  hands  of 
Prussia,  she  must  remain  as  politically  weak 
as  Piedmont,  with  Austria  iu  the  Quadrila- 
teral. With  a  bankrupt  exchequer,  with  a 
pillaged  population,  with  a  disorganized 
government,  with  a  defenceless  frontier, 
with  a  mutilated  territory,  with  civil  feud  in 
her  capitals,  with  all  her  strongholds  in  the 
hands  of  tho  enemy,  with  an  imposition  of 
£200,000,000  sterling  as  a  war  indemnity, 
France  is  not  likely  to  recover  her  physical 
strength  in  our  day ;  and  when  vigour  re- 
turns to  her  shattered  frame,  it  will  be  only 
to  feel  she  has  lost  her  place  in  the  councils 
of  Europe. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  excellent 
reasons  assigned  for  this  sort  of  beneficence, 
which  need  only  bo  stated  to  win  common 
assent  Metz  and  Alsace  belonged  to  the 
house  of  Ilapsburg  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. They  ought,  therefore,  to  belong  to 
the  house  of  Ilohenzollern  in  the  nineteenth, 
— a  convincing  argument,  which  no  country 
so  consistently  as  Prussia  could  urge  with 
elaborate  effect.  If  every  nation  which  has 
been  disintegrated  during  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years,  should  get  back  its  own  to- 
morrow, we  all  know  how  much  Prussia 
would  be  a  gainer  by  the  transfer.  But  the 
inhabitants  of  Alsace  speak  a  patois  of  Ger- 
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man  and  French,  which  contains  something 
of  both,  and  is  not  either.  They  are,  there- 
fore, clearly  entitled  to  be  governed  from 
Berlin.  This  principle  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  the  Sclave-speaking  population  of 
Silesia,  the  Polish  community  of  Posen,  and 
the  Danes  of  Schleswig.  What  more  in 
keeping  with  this  piebald  collection  of  peo- 
ple, in  the  name  of  nationality,  than  the 
French  people  at  Metz?  Then,  were  not 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  taken  by  force  and  guile 
from  Germany  I  and  what  more  proper  to  re- 
take them  by  the  same  openhanded  vio- 
lence ?  But  it  is  forgotten  that  these 
provinces  were  first  wrenched  from  France 
by  Germany,  so  that  to  restore  the  original 
balance,  France  will  have  to  scramble  for 
them  again.  By  this  flux  and  reflux  of 
empire,  at  least,  one  principle  is  fully  assured. 
Nations  are  prevented  from  becoming  stag- 
'  nant  The  standing  pool  of  industrial  affairs 
is  defecated.  War  becomes,  not  an  excep- 
tional, but  the  normal  condition  of  the  uni- 
verse. Civilization  has  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  it  has  no  sooner  got  on  its 
legs,  and  is  about  to  gather  into  its  granaries 
an  exuberant  harvest,  than  it  is  Knocked 
over  again  and  its  fruits  are  withered. 

It  is  singular  that  German  ideologists, 
whose  views  are  so  sound  upon  abstract  sub- 
jects, should  put  forth  such  inconsistent 
trash,  to  justify  their  newly-adopted  policy  of 
territorial  aggrandisement.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  large  number  of  sentimentalists  in 
the  world,  who  have  a  strange  hankering  for 
the  past,  whose  sympathies  it  was  necessary 
to  secure.  The  German  archives  have, 
therefore,  been  ransacked  for  every  tittle  of 
evidence  to  prove  that  Metz  was  a  German 
province  in  the  fourteenth  century;  and, 
therefore,  if  any  Frenchmen  are  found  there 
in  the  nineteenth,  they  ought  to  be  under 
Prussian  rule.  But  to  do  Bismark  justice, 
he  has  a  great  contempt  for  trashy  dialectics 
of  this  character.  Be  takes  his  stand  upon 
the  firmer  ground  of  political  expediency. 
France  has  invaded  Germany  some  twenty- 
seven  times,  stimulated  entirely  by  her  lust 
for  the  Rhine  provinces.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  reduce  her  to  Buch  conditions 
that  she  is  not  likely  to  offend  again.  In 
the  case  of  the  German  ideologists,  we  grant 
the  premiss,  but  deny  the  inference.  They 
are  doubtless  sincere  in  their  unreason.  But 
Bismark's  premiss  and  conclusion  are  alike 
vicious,  and  no  one  knows  that  better  than 
himself. 

The  earlier  wars  of  France  against  the 
Empire  arose  out  of  the  struggle  for  these 
border  possessions  when  the  posterity  of 
Lothaire  II.,  to  whom  they  belonged,  had 
died  out;  but  in  these  ware,  France,  then 


being  parcelled  out  among  numerous  rasuk, 
had  the  worst  of  it    A  scries  of  German 
irruptions,  under  Henry  the  Fowler,  and  the 
Othos,  united  these  domains  to  the  Empire. 
They  were,  however,  held  more  or  less  a* 
fiefs  of  the  crown  of  France.    The  French 
element  within,  and  French  intrigue  without 
always  gave  the  German  emperors  great  un- 
easiness; and  this,  combined  with  further 
schemes  of  obtaining  fresh  fiefs  in  Burgundy 
and  Flanders,  exposed  France  to  two  Ger- 
man invasions — one  under  Henry  V.,  and  the 
other  under  Otho  IV.,  which  made  Louis  the 
Fat  and  Philip  Augustus  tremble  for  their 
suzerainty.    But  the  Germans  soon  fonntl 
in  Italy  a  richer  field  for  their  exploits,  and 
France  was  left  to  constitute  her  unity  with- 
out much  hindrance,  until  the  empire  fell 
into  Spanish  hands.    Afraid,  then,  of  bein«r 
bodily  eaten  up,  her  monarchs  became  ag- 
gressive; but  their  blows  were  aimed,  cot 
against  Germany,  but  against  Spain,  un- 
luckily without  any  groat  effect;  for,  the 
towns  of  France  were  some  half  dozen  times 
invaded  by  the  Emperor  and  his  allies,  her 
king  captured,  and  her  fortresses  demolished. 
Our  share  in  these  plundering  transaction* 
helped  us  to  Tournay  and  Boulogne.  In 
the  next  series  of  wars",  which  arose  out  of 
the  religious  and  political  dissensions  of  the 
empire,  if  France  intermeddled,  she  was  in- 
vited to  do  so  by  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Germany,  with  whom  she  was  allied,  and  whoec 
interests  were  menaced  by  the  house  of 
Austria.    As  the  price  of  her  intervention, 
she  got  a  portion  of  the  disputed  frontier, 
but  we  never  heard  that  Germany  otherwise 
than  freely  conceded  the  long-coveted  prize 
to  her,  or  regarded  this  portion  of  the  Treaty 
of  Munstcr  as  a  menace  to  her  liberties.  It 
was  not  until  Louis  Quatorze  seized  Fraurhe 
Comte,  and  sent  his   legions    over  the 
Rhine,  that  Germany  manifested  any  uneasi- 
ness at  the  ambition  of  France — an  uneasi- 
ness which  the  league  of  Augsburg  immedi- 
ately dispelled,  and  an  ambition  which  the 
armies  of  Eugene  and  Marlborough  levelled 
to  the  ground.    Hence,  Lorraine  soon  after 
wards  fell  as  quietly  into  the  hands  of 
France,  as  if  its  exchange  for  the  reversion 
of  Tuscany  had  been  an  arrangement  of 
Providence.    We  are  rather  curious,  there- 
fore, to  know  how  Count  Bismark  gets  hi* 
twenty-seven  instances  of  French  aggreaao" 
against  Germany,  and  whether  he  include* 
in  the  list  the  troops  which  France  lent  t«» 
Prussia  to  enable  her  to  retain  her  hold  upon 
Silesia,  and  the  counter-support  she  gave 
Maria  Theresa  to  enable  the  empress  t" 
defeat  Prussia.    It  is  evident  no  partie> 
are  responsible  for  such  interventions  except 
those  who  invite  them ;  and  to  ascribe  to 
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tho  Ambition  of  tbe  people  of  France,  wars 
which  arose  out  of  the  rapacity  of  his  own 
countrymen,  is  a  phase  given  to  the  quarrel 
which  outrages  common  sense.  Even  were 
all  the  wars  carried  on  under  the  Louises, 
the  Richelieu*,  and  the  feudal  princes  of 
France,  as  wantonly  aggressive  as  Bismark 
would  make  out,  the  French  people  are  no 
more  responsible  for  them,  than  the  horses 
which  dragged  their  artillery  to  tho  field. 
They  were  waged  frequently  in  their  own 
despite,  purely  for  dynastic  interests,  and  as 
often  undertaken  to  repel  aggression,  as  to 
make  it  Even  when  the  people  woke  up 
to  their  sovereign  rights,  in  1780,  from 
whom  did  the  first  deliberate  act  of  aggres- 
sion come  f  From  mild  and  peace-loving 
Prussia.  Scarcely  five  years  ago,  we  saw 
both  the  Saxon  and  Bavarian  palatinate  en- 
tirely at  tho  mercy  of  the  first  French  regi- 
ment that  might  have  ventured  to  cross  the 
border,  without  a  hand  being  stretched  forth 
to  snatch  the  defenceless  prize.  It  is  there- 
fore false,  in  fact,  to  assign  to  the  French 
Mich  an  incurable  lust  after  German  territory, 
as  to  warrant  the  necessity  of  hor  political 
nervitude.  The  French  have  no  specific 
hatred  to  the  Germans  as  a  people,  any  more 
than  they  have  to  the  Italians,  whose  terri- 
tory they  have  honoured  no  less  frequently 
with  their  presence.  The  allegation  of  Bis- 
mark  is  not,  therefore,  very  assuring.  He 
revives  the  memory  of  these  miserable  feuds, 
as  a  reason  why  they  should  be  stopped ; 
and  produces  a  treaty,  for  that  purpose, 
which  only  transmits  them  to  posterity, 
wrapped  in  a  blaze  of  undying  vehemence. 
It  is  monstrous  for  the  conquerors  of  a 
country  to  assign,  as  a  pretext  for  its  abase- 
ment, the  participation  of  its  rulers  in  those 
quarrels  which  originated  with  themselves. 
The  great  shield  of  Germany  against  French 
interference  is  its  unity.  Had  she  further 
insisted  upon  the  fortresses  in  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  being  dismantled,  with  an  adequate 
pecuniary  indemnity,  she  would  then  have 
been  doubly  secure.  But  when,  in  addition, 
fthe  requires  the  keys  of  France  to  be  placed 
iu  her  bands,  and  the  country,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  to  be  cast  under  her  feet,  it  is  idle 
to  say  that  Prussia  is  aiming  at  mere  iram ut- 
ility from  aggression.  There  is  a  weightier 
reason  behind  for  the  mutilation  of  France, 
which  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  avow, 
and  that  is  the  preservation,  if  not  the  in- 
crease, of  her.  own  military  ascendancy. 

Prussia  in  making  peace  consulted  her  own 
interests.  Had  her  troops  returned  to  Berlin 
after  concluding  with  France  a  wise  and  dura- 
ble treaty,  that  would  have  occurred  which  oc- 
curred after  the  peace  of  1816— Germany 
would  have  demanded  free  and  liberal  institu- 


tions. There  would  have  been  no  necessity  for 
Prussian  Caeaarism.  Berlin  would  have  had 
to  modify  her  military  constitution.  There 
woulcVhave  been  no  necessity  for  vast  arma- 
ments. The  world  would  have  once  more 
settled  down  to  pacific  ways.  But  in  leav- 
ing behind  her  an  exasperated  France, 
Prussia  has  the  strongest  of  all  motives  for 
inducing  Germany  to  perpetuate  her  military 
dictatorship,  and  keep  the  war  ferment  at 
high  pressure.  But  it  is  impossible  that  the 
most  pacific  country  can  remain  long  under 
the  influence  of  such  a  military  organization 
as  Prussia  commands,  without  using  it  as  an 
instrument  for  further  aggrandizement 
Were  it  indeed  otherwise,  a  marvel  would 
occur,  the  like  of  which  would  be  unknown 
in  history.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  power 
suddenly  overtopping  Europe,  and,  amid  a 
handful  of  weaker  states,  stopping  short  in 

Those  who  be- 


hcr  career  of  aggression?  Th  ose  who 
lieve  in  the  pacific  virtues  of  Bismark,  and 
the  pious  sincerity  of  William,  ask  us  to 
indulge  in  anticipations  which  have  never 
been  realised.  Did  Rome  stop  when  it 
overran  the  Peninsula,  Macedon  when  it 
fulminated  over  Greece,  the  Caliphs  when 
they  stormed  Constantinople,  or  the  Haps- 
burgs  when  they  conquered  Vienna !  There 
is  a  momentum  in  all  states,  once  entered 
upon  a  career  of  conquest  which  hurries 
them  along  with  a  speed  proportionate  to 
the  extent  of  their  acquisitions.  The  law 
of  rising  kingdoms  may  be  formulated 
almost  with  the  same  nicety  as  that  of 
falling  bodies.  Nor  are  there  any  circum- 
stances in  this  instance  calculated  to  modify 
its  tendency,  except  such  as  give  it  vastly 
preponderating  force  and  direction. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  in  this  case, 
that  the  states  under  the  hegemony  of  Prus- 
sia are  amongst  tho  poorest  in  Europe.  Some 
three  hundred  thousand  annually  are  driven, 
by  fell  necessity,  to  seek  that  provision  in 
foreign  lands  which  is  denied  them  at  home. 
The  little  wealth  possessed  by  the  home 
population  is  not  in  the  possession  of  their 
princes  and  feudal  aristocracy,  but  iu  the 
hands  of  the  mercantile  class,  to  whom  war 
would  not  be  in  the  least  distasteful,  if  it 
opened  out  new  avenues  for  their  trade. 
The  poverty  of  the  German  Junker,  how- 
ever, has  been  up  to  the  present  only 
equalled  by  his  pretentiousness.  Sheridan 
advised  tho  last  generation  of  them,  to  sell 
their  high-sounding  titles,  to  buy  worsted  to 
mend  their  stockings.  Yet  some  of  our 
statesmen  would  have  us  believe  that  these 
gentlemen,  long  suffering  under  a  painful 
sense  of  impecuniosity,  will,  on  waking  up 
to  the  reality  of  their  being  masters  of  the 
I  world,  continue  to  go  about  as  heretofore, 
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with  empty  pockets.  Can  we  suppose  that 
a  strong  state,  steeped  up  to  the  ears  in 
poverty,  will  continue  quiescent,  surrounded 
by  weak  states  who  oppose  no  baniere  to 
her  possession  of  snperahundant  wealth  ? 
The  inference  is  against  everything  we  know 
of  human  nature,  even  upon  the  supposition 
that  Prussia,  to  whom  the  people  have  en- 
trusted their  fortunes,  is  the  most  pacific 
state  in  the  world,  and  that  they  have  been 
attempted  to  be  worried  like  bleating  lambs, 
in  the  recent  struggle.  The  only  rational 
conclusion  is  that  the  Junkers  of  Germany 
will,  like  every  other  impoverished  class, 
make  the  most  of  their  new  position.  They 
will  sit  down  to  consider  what  countries 
contain  the  great  reservoirs  of  commerce, 
and  by  what  accession  of  territory  the  stream 
of  wealth  may  be  diverted  to  their  own  land. 
Germany  is  in  the  condition  of  the  miller 
who  had  large  mills  but  no  water.  Is- it 
likely,  when  she  has  the  power,  she  will  re- 
frain from  entering  her  neighbour's  territory, 
to  divert  the  course  of  the  element  which 
sweeps  by  her  with  such  majestic  abundance, 
without  rendering  any  service  to  herself? 
If  sho  did  not  withhold  her  hand  from  a  few 
barren  roods  in  the  case  of  Denmark,  is  she 
likely  to  do  so  when  the  prize  is  more 
tempting,  the  power  to  snatch  it  a  thousand 
degrees  more  startling,  and  the  chances  of 
failure  so  much  less?  There  can  be  only 
one  reply  to  these  questions.  If  the  bour- 
geoisie condemned  the  movement,  their 
opposition  would  be  treated  with  the  same 
indifference  as  the  opposition*  of  the  great 
commercial  class  to  the  war  of  18661  But 
the  Minister  has  only  to  show  the  trading 
class  that  the  movement  is  a  commercial 
venture,  and  he  will  convert  them  into  his 
staunchest  adherents. 

The  German  people  have  acquired  of  late 
years  a  peace-loving  character,  which,  how- 
ever, is  rather  adventitious  than  real,  spring- 
ing more  out  of  the  helplessness  into  which 
they  were  thrown  by  the  dissensions  of  the 
Diet,  than  out  of  any  innate  disposition  to  be 
less  quarrelsome  than  their  neighbours. 
That  they  are  more  phlegmatic,  more  indus- 
trious, and  less  easily  roused  than  the  French 
may  be  readily  admitted.  But  we  should  be 
strangely,  oblivious  of  the  thirty  years'  war, 
of  the  SUesian  wars,  of  the  Swedish  and  Ital- 
ian wan,  of  the  Danish  and  Austrian  wars, 
if  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  left  to 
themsclveaj  and  in  possession  of  their  united 
strength,  they  would  be  the  most  benignant 
people  in  the  world.  The  Germans  have  al- 
ways evinced  a  conservative  disposition  to 
follow  their  feudal  chiefs,  and,  by  espousing 
their  quarrels,  have  kept  Europe  embroiled 
for  many  centuries.     In  no  other  country 


could  a  small  state  like  Prussia  spring  out  of 
a  mere  society  of  Knight  Templars,  and  in 
less  than  two  hundred  years,  take  her  plaet- 
among  the  first  powers  of  the  globe.  While 
the  smaller  states  of  the  empire  followed 
their  indolent  habits,  and  cultivated  the  di- 
lettante tastes  of  their  rulers,  Prussia  wa.- 
perpetually  sharpening  her  sword,  carving 
out  of  her  neighbours  fresh  slices  of  territory, 
and  using  one  acquisition  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  another.  The  acceptance  of  the  peaceful 
pursuits  to  which  the  inaction  of  the  minor 
states,  and  the  jealous  rivalries  and  despotic 
tendencies  of  the  larger,  impelled  their  re- 
spective populations,  as  a  pledge  of  the  new 
era  of  quiet  harmony  upon  which  Europe  i> 
about  to  enter,  is  only  another  instance  of 
taking  the  forced  and  exceptional  state  of  a 

fieople  for  its  normal  and  natural  condition, 
f  tno  German  people  could  be  divorced  from 
their  feudal  leanings,  if  they  could  bind  up 
their  unity  with  free  institutions,  and  sink 
the  interest  of  each  particular  state  in  that  of 
the  entire  community,  we  should  regard 
their  assumption  of  military  supremacy  as  a 
blessing  to  Europe.  But  this  state  of  things, 
so  near  being  accomplished  in  1848,  is  now 
further  off  than  ever.  Prussia,  then,  by  the 
free  voice  of  Germany,  was  offered  the  Im- 
perial crown,  upon  condition  of  merging  her 
individual  sovereignty  in  that  of  the  common- 
wealth. But  she  refused.  Now  sho  has  got 
it  upon  her  own  terms — that  of  merging  the 
commonwealth  into  herself.  All  the  power 
and  might  of  Germany,  instead  of  being 
allied  with  liberal  institutions,  is  wielded  by 
one  despotic  hand.  Instead  of  Germany 
swallowing  up  Prussia,  Prussia  has  swallowed 
up  Germany.  Germany  iu  inaugurating  her 
unity,  like  the  young  man  coming  to  his 
heritage,  was  surrounded  by  two  candidate* 
for  her  favours, — free  institutions  and  mili- 
tary despotism — and,  succumbing  to  the 
tempter,  she  has  flung  herself  into  the  em- 
braces of  military  despotism. 

Prussia,  who  first  intoxicated  Germany 
with  the  idea  of  unity,  has  debauched  her 
with  the  doctrine  of  nationality.  The  lutv 
was  in  the  Elbe  Duchies,  which  she  first  held 
out  to  the  Fatherland,  and  thon  appropriated 
to  herself.  The  overthrow  of  Austria  in- 
duced the  Northern  states  to  submit,  some 
out  of  compulsion,  and  others  out  of  love, 
but  all  out  of  a  hope  that  under  so  puissant 
a  leader,  an  impoverished  state  of  indepen- 
dence might  be  changed  for  one  of  wealthy 
servility.  Hence,  the  Confederation  or 
Stnatenbund  of  the  North,  which  placed  the 
armaments  and  international  relationships  of 
all  the  states  on  the  Prussian  side  of  the 
Main  completely  under  the  control  of  Ber- 
lin. The  Treaty  of  Prague  guaranteed  indc- 
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pendent  action,  as  well  as  a  separate  confed- 
eration to  the  German  states  south  of  the 
Main.  ,But  while  the  ink  wherewith  that 
treaty  was  signed  was  scarcely  dry,  and  while 
Napoleon  was  congratulating  his  subjects  on 
having  set  up  two  confederations  in  Ger- 
many instead  of  one,  Bismark  signed  trea- 
ties of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
each  of  the  Southern  States,  which  made 
their  confederation  an  impossibility,  by  plac- 
ing alt  their  armaments  as  completely  in  the 
bauds  of  Prussia  as  if  they  belonged  to  the 
Northern  Bund.  But,  in  these  days,  changes 
take  place  so  rapidly  as  to  exhaust  our 
breath  in  recounting  them.  The  goal  of 
Prussian  ambition  to-day,  is  its  starting-post 
to-morrow.  The  North  German  Confedera- 
tion, with  their  treaties  of  defensive  and  of- 
fensive alliance,  which  have  done  their  work 
so  effectually  in  the  subjugation  of  France, 
has  already  made  room  for  another  edifice  of 
a  more  momentous  character.  The  Staaten- 
bund,  which  has  disappeared,  was,  as  its 
name  imports,  a  mere  confederacy.  The 
union  was  effective  for  federal  purposes,  but 
too  much  individual  action  was  left  to  the 
component  bodies.  The  armies  of  the  Con- 
federacy, though  under  the  command  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  as  President  of  the  Bund, 
owed  fealty  to  their  respective  chiefs.  There 
is  something  naive  in  the  declaration  that 
they  should  have  command  of  their  own 
troops  in  time  of  peace.  But  now  this 
poor  shadow  of  sovereignty  is  taken  away, 
and  the  armies  of  the  Northern  States,  both 
in  peace  and  war,  arc  handed  over  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  constitute  part  and 

1>arcel  of  the  Prussian  force.  The  joints 
lave,  therefore,  been  tightened  in  proportion 
as  the  area  has  been  extended.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  former  mediatized  states  have  been 
virtually  incorporated  with  Prussia ;  while  the 
semi-independent  sovereignties  of  the  south 
have  been  reduced  to  the  position  of  the 
former  mediatized  states.  They  have  only 
one  railway  and  water  communication,  one 
system  of  post  and  telegraph,  one  mercantile 
marine,  one  tariff,  one  code  of  civil  and 
criminal  judicature,  one  consulate,  and  one 
army  and  navy.  The  states  south  of  the 
Main  now  find  themselves  bouud  up  in  closer 
ligatures  with  those  of  tho  north  than  for- 
merly united  these  with  each  other.  In  other 
words,  the  Staatenbund  has  been  changed  in- 
to a  Bundesstaat,  or  a  confederacy  into  one 
allied  State.  The  whole  of  Germany,  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Vosges,  from  the  frontiers 
of  Gallicia  to  the  month  of  the  Weser,  is 
now  united  in  a  single  commonwealth,  with 
an  hereditary  emperor,  with  a  central  parlia- 
ment, and  a  common  capital :  we  need  hardly 
add  that  the  majority  of  that  parliament  are 


Prussian  subjects,  that  the  Emperor  is  the 
Prussian  monarch,  and  that  the  capital  is 
Berlin. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  careful  guaran- 
tees by  which  Prussia  has  secured  the  in- 
crease of  her  ascendancy  in  the  new  institu- 
tion, and  the  growth  of  centralization  in  her 
hands.    No  change  can  bo  effected  in  the 
charter  which  is  opposed  by  fourteen  votes 
of  the  Federal  Council.    Bnt  as  she  has 
seventeen  of  these,  it  is  clear  Germany  can- 
not enter  upon  a  more  liberal  regime  unless 
Prussia  wishes  it.    Baden  and  Hesse  have, 
like  the  Northern  States,  handed  over  their 
armies  to  Prussia,  with  whose  forces  they  are 
henceforth  incorporated.    The  King  of  Ba- 
varia has  the  command  of  his  own  troops 
only  in  times  of  peace  ;  in  war  he  is  liable  to 
be  superseded   by  a  Federal  commander, 
appointed  by  the  Emperor.  Wflrtemburg  has 
consented  to  consign  her  troops  to  a  Federal 
commander,  nominated  by  Prussia,  both  in 
peace  and  war.    For  this  concession  the 
King  has  been  allowed  to  appoint  his  infe- 
rior officers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Emperor.   Throughout  the  rest  of  Germany, 
the  appointment  of  all  the  officers  rests  en- 
tirely with  the  Emperor.    All  the  citadels 
and  fortresses  of  every  state,  without  excep- 
tion, are  surrendered"  into  his  hands.  He 
can  give  the  keys  of  all  the  strong  places  to 
whom  he  chooses.    The  Emperor  arlonc  can 
make  war  or  conclude  peace  ;  though  unless 
the  country  be  invaded,  he  has  been  restrict- 
ed, at  the  instance  of  Bnvaria,  from  making 
war  without  the  consent  of  tho  Federal  Coun- 
cil.   But,  as  king  of  Prussia,  he  can  make 
war  when  he  pleases,  which  renders  him 
as  practically  independent  of  control  as  if 
the  restriction  did  not  exist.    The  armaments 
of  Germany  are,  therefore,  as  practically  in 
the  hands  of  Prussia,  as  the  armaments  of 
Russia  are  in  those  of  the  Czar.    The  con- 
cessions in  favour  of  the  Kings  of  Wurtem- 
burg  and  Bavaria  are  so  trifling,  that  to  call 
these  princelings  kings  any  longer  is  trifling 
with  the  name.    Their  sovereignties  are  vir- 
tually absorbed  in  the  crown  of  Prussia 
Let  the  phantom  monarch*,  who  have  signed 
their  own  death-warrants  at  Munich  and 
Stuttgart,  presume  to  interfere  with  the  man- 
dates of  Berlin,  and  they  will  bo  dealt  with 
as  summarily  as  any  provincial  maire  who 
ventured  to  disobey  imperial  decrees  under 
the  Napoleonic  regime. 

These  results  we  ventured  to  predict  some 
five  years  ago,  but  they  have  been  brought 
about  with  a  celerity  and  completeness  which 
even  have  surprisea  ourselves.*  The  fact  is, 

*  Vide  Britu/i  Qttarterly  Review  for  October, 
\m,  p.  524-0. 
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there  is  a  splendour  and  glitter  about  niili-  I 
tary  achievements  which  the  soberest  cannot 
withstand,  when  they  appear  in  the  shape  of 
victories  over  those  who  have  been  perpetu- 
ally disparaging  our  strength  or  crowing 
over  our  weakness.    It  would,  indeed,  have 
been  a  great  advantage  to  German  liberty, 
had  the  different  states  been  allowed  to  con- 
solidate their  unity  in  peace.  Prussia  would 
then  have  been  obliged  to  make  terms  with 
the  southern  populations,  who  would  have 
been  alive  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  solid 
pledges  from  her,  that  the  resources  of  the 
German  commonwealth  should  not  be  squan- 
dered to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  house 
of  Tlohenzollern.    But  the  astonishing  ex- 
ploits of  Prussia,  the  unparalleled  series  of 
triumphs  which  have  laid  France  prostrate  at 
her  feet,  have  carried  away  the  judgments  of 
the  populations  of  the  South,  and  induced 
them  to  call  for  indiscriminate  amalgamation 
with  the  conqueror,  in  terms  which  their 
princes  conld  not  withstand.  The  sovereigns 
of  Stuttgart  and  Munich  had,  therefore,  no 
(/hoice  between  deposition  and  obedience  to 
the  popular  voice.     They  therefore  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  were  the  first  to  offer 
the  Imperial  Crown  to  the  King  of  .Prussia. 
In  the  8alle  des  Glace*  at  Versailles, 
surrounded  by  the  pictures  and  medallions 
which  perpetuate  the  triumphs  of  Louis  XIV. 
in  Francbe  Comte  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
beneath  the  roof  of  the  edifice  dedicated  to 
ail  the  glories  of  France,  King  William  was 
solemnly  proclaimed  Emperor,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  when,  170  years  ago,  the 
Elector  Frederick  first  assumed  the  crown  of 
Prussia.    Before  all  the  representatives  of 
Germany,  ranged  beneath  the  banners  of 
their  respective  states,  at  the  gates  of  the 
French  capital,  already  quivering  in  the 
throes  of  capitulation,  and  girt  round  with  all 
the  panoply  and  pride  of  victorious  armies, 
the  German  cannon  thundered  out  the  omi- 
nous title  in  the  ears  of  dying  France.  In 
the  power  which  the  title  created,  the  lofty 
pinnacle  to  which  it  elevated  the  sovereign 
upon  whom  it  was  conferred,  in  the  proud 
circumstances  under  which  the  transfer  of 
the  Imperial  Crown  was  accomplished,  the 
imagination  is  carried  back  to  the  days  of 
Charlemagne  and  Frederick  Barbarossa  in 
order  to  find  a  parallel.    For,  the  pageant 
represented  the  assumption  of  no  mere  pri- 
matial  dignity,  but  the  extension  of  direct 
flovereign  power,  absorbing  some  three  king- 
doms, with  twenty-four  principalities,  which 
at  once  enables  it  to  become  supreme  in  Eu- 
rope, both  in  war  and  peace.    The  nominal 
federal  ties,  by  which  the  princes  of  the 
Southern  States  are  allowed  to  flatter  their 
hereditary  vanity,  cannot  even  outlast  the 


present  generation  ;*  for  the  new  elections  to 
the  Federal  Parliament  have  returned  a  large 
majority,  to  strengthen  the  autocratic  in- 
terests and  centralizing  policy  of  Prussia. 
The  need  of  simplification  in  the  laws  which 
bind  up  the  different  states  into  one  homo- 
geneous body,  will  powerfully  contribute  to 
the  same  end,  so  that,  in  a  few  years,  Prus- 
sia will  find  herself  wielding  the  power  of  the 
Coasars,  with  a  single  national  authority. 

That  Prussia  will  not  use  the  tremendous 
force  she  has  thus  acquired  to  fight  for 
empty  name  or  mere  gloire,  or  marshal  her 
battalions  for  deadly  conflict,  simply  because 
some  foreign  ambassador  has  refused  to  take 
off  his  hat  to  one  of  her  kings'  mistresses, 
may  be  readily  conceded ;  and,  taking  the- 
transfer  of  military  ascendancy  from  Paris 
to  Berlin,  so  much  in  the  interests  of  peace 
has  doubtless  been  gained.  But  what  guar- 
antee have  we  that  Prussia  will  not  use  her 
vast  accession  of  power  to  augment  her 
materia]  interests  and  enrich  the  populations 
who  have  confided  their  fortunes  to  her 
management?  The  military  and  naval  sup- 
plies are  raised  by  taxes,  over  which  neither 
parliament — the  Reichstag,  nor  the  Federal 
Council— the  Bundesrath,  has  the  slightest 
control  The  chief  corner-stone  of  Euglish 
liberty  is  the  dependence  of  the  executive 
on  Parliament*  If  it  cannot  get  the  sup- 
plies from  the  legislature,  down  it  goes. 
But  in  the  adroit  charter  lately  manipulated 
at  Versailles,  there  is  no  executive  beyond 
the  Prussian  monarch  and  his  chancellor, 
and  the  military  taxes  of  the  Empire  find 
their  way  into  their  exchequer,  without  any 
check  or  hindrance,  quite  as  if  the  process 
was  a  law  of  nature.  The  great  doctrine  of 
ministerial  responsibility,  without  which  not 
even  the  shadow  of  constitutional  liberty 
can  be  inaugurated,  finds  no  place  in  the 
charter  of  the  new  federal  Empire.  It  is 
true  that  any  extraordinary  levies  or  aug- 
mentation of  the  armaments  of  the  Empire 
would  have  to  receive  the  sanction  of  tho 
new  German  legislature.  But  when  we 
remember  that  the  military  resources  of  the 
Empire  are  already  developed  to  the  utmost, 
that  the  normal  military  organization  of 
the  Empire  enables  Bismark  to  exhaust  its 
last  thaler,  employ  its  last  musket,  and  call 
out  its  last  man,  it  would  appear  a  mockery 
to  hold  out  this  provision  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  influence  of  the  popular  element  in  tho 
new  constitution.  It  does  not  improve  tho 
situation,  when  we  remember,  how  resolute- 
ly the  popular  element  in  the  Prussian 
Chambers  was  set  at  defiance  by  the  King 
and  his  Minister,  upon  the  refusal  of  the 
majority  to  endorse  tne  increased  armaments 
which  they  demanded,  to  enable  them  to 
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appropriate  the  Duchies,  and  Afterwards  to 
fight  Austria.  Bismark  suspended  the 
Prussian  Constitution  for  fonr  years,  to 
carry  out  his  policy  of  blood  and  iron.  A 
i lespotic  charter,  in  the  hands  of  Liberal  min- 
isters, might  be  modified  in  favour  of  progress. 
But  with  a  despotic  charter  in  the  hands  of 
a  despotic  minister,  wo  see  little  hope  for 
the  future  pacification  of  Europe.  France 
is  under  tho  heel  of  Germany,  and  Germany 
under  the  heel  of  Prussia,  That  that  power 
will  henceforth  champion  the  liberties  she 
has  hitherto  done  ber  best  to  repress ;  that 
she  will  voluntarily  renounce  the  plundering 
policy  which  has  been  the  predominant 
feature  of  her  character  for  a  policy  of  justice 
and  rectitude ;  that  she  will  hereafter  woo 
jieace  with  the  same  ardour  with  which  she 
lias  up  to  the  present  wooed  the  sword,  is 
what  wo  most  devoutly  wish,  but  which  we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe. 

In  fact,  Prussia  lias  by  no  means  fulfilled 
the  destiny  which  she  avows  it  is  her  honest 
mission  to  accomplish.     She  is  called  by 
Providence  to  unite  the  whole  of  Fatherland 
under  her  sceptre.    But  the  German  king- 
dom Mill  remains  divided.    The  edifice  of 
German  nationality  still  requires  the  cope- 
stone  for  the  completion  of  the  structure. 
The  words  which  her  sovereign  addressed 
to  the  German  people  on  the  day  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  imperial  crown  at  Versailles,  are 
strikingly  significant  of  her  pretensions.  '  The 
Empire/  said  the  king,  or  rather  Bismark, 
who  spoke  in  his  person,  *  has  been  in  abey- 
auce  some  sixty  years.    We  are  summoned 
to  undertake  its  re-establishment'    In  1806, 
the  dissolution  of  the  old  Germanic  Empire 
followed  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine.    The  Emperor 
of  Austria,  at  the  dictation  of  Napoleon, 
then  renounced  the  title  and  regalia  of  the 
empire   which  had  fallen  to  pieces,  but 
which  King  William  now  takes  it  upon  him- 
self to  revive.     4  Accordingly,'  says  this 
monarch,  '  we  and  our  successors  to  the 
crown  of  Prussia  henceforth  Bhall  use  the  im- 
perial title  in  all  the  relations  and  affaire  of  the 
German  Empire;  and  we  hope  to  God  that 
it  be  may  vouchsafed  to  the  German  people 
to  lead  the  Fatherland  on  to  a  blessed  future 
under  the  auspices  of  its  ancient  splendour.'* 
As  an  earnest  of  this  intention,  Alsace  and 
German-speaking  Lorraine,  together  with 
a  portion  of    French-speaking  Lorraine, 
brought  under  the  German  flag,  is  an  im- 
portant revival  of  the  old  kingdom  on  its  west- 
ern frontier.    This  is  a  rich  slice  to  com- 
mence with.    But  the  resuscitation  of  the 


•  Proclamation  of  the  Klnjr  of  Prussia 
Vemnillrt  to  the  German  people,  dated  January 
18, 1871. 


Empire  with  tho  western  limb  of  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy,  and  nine  millions  of  Ger- 
mans left  out,  is  like  the  resuscitation  of 
Greece   without   cither  Athens  or  Ther- 
mopylae ;  or  the  play  of  Hamlet,  with  the 
part  of  the  Prince  excluded  from  the  pro- 
gramme.   The  union  of  Fatherland  would 
be  a  mockery,  and  the  revival  of  the  Empire 
a  nullity,  without  the  annexation  of  those 
provinces  which  constitute  the  birthplace 
and  cradle  of   its  history.  Accordingly, 
when  the  Germanic  Confederation  was  set 
up  ia  1815,  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  diet, 
the  German  provinces   of  Austria  were 
deemed  of  such  importance  as  to  confer 
upon  her  the  leading  voice  in  its  councils. 
It  is  not  therefore,  likely  that  some  forty- 
two  millions  of  Germans  will  long  remain 
united,  without  endeavouring  to  include, 
under  the  same  hegemony,  the  nine  addition- 
al millions  now  clamouring  for  admission 
outside.    Already,  within  the  German  pro- 
vinces of  Austria,  committees  are  established, 
with  a  view  to  afford  their  Northern  brethreu 
a  fulcrum  for  realizing  the  desired  event 
In  Glatz,  Salzburg,  InnsprOck,  Linz,  and 
Vienna,  fittt  were  prepared  to  celebrate  the 
recent  triumphs  of  their  German  compatriots, 
which  the  Ilohenhart  ministry  was  obliged 
to  suppress  by  force.    But  even  despite  of 
the  Government  numerous  meetings  have 
been  held  in  which  the  warmest  eagerness 
for  German  unity  and  for  federal  union  with 
Berlin  has  been  expressed.     Indeed,  the 
Austro-Germans  who  formerly  aspired  to 
lead  Fatherland,  now  live  in  subordination 
to  the  Sclavcs,  whose  influence  in  the  Aus- 
trian Chambers,  by  mere  force  of  numbers, 
is  paramount  to  their  own.    They,  there- 
fore, seek  union  with  their  heroic  country- 
men, with  all  the  more  ardour,  as  it  would 
release  them  from  the  ascendency  of  a  race 
whom  they  despise.    Guided  by  the  aspira- 
tions of  his  countrymen,  Bismark  w  ill  find  a 
much  easier  passage  across  the  Inn  to  the 
Lei t ha  than  across  the  Rhine  to  the  Moselle. 
The  work  of  German  nationality  has  ad- 
vanced so  far  that  we  must  doubt,  if  Prussia 
remained  indifferent  to  the  prize,  that  the 
fusion  would  not  be  accomplished  by  the 
very  momentum  which  the  movement  has 
already  acquired.    But  with  Prussia,  true  to 
the  grasping  instincts  of  her  house,  clothed 
with  the  enormous  prestige  of  her  recent  vic- 
tories, and  throwing  all  her  energies  into  the 
struggle,  Austria  can  no  more  resist  the  absorp- 
tion than  a  wave  of  the  Eider  could  resist 
being  swallowed  up  in  a  ground  swell  from 
the  German  Ocean. 

The  limit*  of  the  revived  Empire  on  its 
Southern  frontier  will,  doubtless,  be  such  as 
to  enclose  those  provinces  in  which  the 
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Germans  form  the  principal  element.  These  ' 
comprise  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  includ- 
ing Salzburg,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  the 
Tyrol.  Some  two  millions  occupy  the  north 
and  western  frontiers  of  Bohemia.  In  the 
north-east  of  Moravia,  and  the  eastern  part 
of  Austrian-Silesia,  there  are  some  seven 
hundred  thousand  more.  But  the  pro- 
portion of  the  German  to  the  Sclavonic 
populations  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
is  only  one-fourth ;  so  that  these  provinces 
cannot  be  annexed  to  the  German  Empire 
without  giving  the  doctrino  of  nationality  its 
coup  de  gr&ct.  But  Moravia  and  Bohemia 
constituted  integral  portions  of  the  old  Ger- 
man Empire.  They  wore,  also,  reclaimed 
as  such  by  Austria,  on  the  construction  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation  in  1 815.  There 
are  besides  strategical  reasons.  For  the  Aus- 
trian Archducal  province,  with  its  three 
millions  of  Germans,  would  be  blocked  up 
between  the  Czechs  and  Magyars,  while 
Bohemia  would  extend  like  a  wedge  into 
the  bowels  of  the  Empire.  We  are  afraid, 
that  when  the  question  comes  to  be  settled, 
both  Bohemia  and  Moravia  will  find  them- 
selves eaten  up,  sandwichlike,  by  the  Ger- 
man populations  on  the  north  And  south 
frontiers,  and  assimilated  iuto  the  political 
body  which  is  already  dominating  Europe. 

But  the  necossity  of  increased  outlets  for 
German  industry,  and  of  further  materials 
for  the  expansion  of  her  commerce,  will  be 
as  powerful  a  stimulant  for  the  growth  of 
Prussian  Caesarism  as  the  principle  of  na- 
tionality. Germany  having  achieved  her 
national  unity,  will  require  free  access  to  the 
seaboard  of  tho  German  Ocean.  She  will 
require  ships  and  colonies.  The  possession  of 
Holland  would  place  alt  these  requirements  at 
her  disposal,  and  enable  her  to  fructify  her 
home  commerce  a  hundredfold.  Professor 
Newman  sees  such  advantage  to  both  parties 
in  tho  annexation,  that  he  is  anxious  the 
union  should  be  accomplished;  he  rather 
naively  adds  that  Prussia  will  withhold  her 
hand,  because  she  would  not  wish  to  be 
hampered  with  Java  or  Surinam,  and  the 
other  possessions  which  alone  impart  to 
Hollaud  its  signtficancy.  Twenty  millions 
of  colonial  population,  however,  would  be 
a  prize  as  glittering  to  the  Germans  as  the 
Dutch  seaboard  at  home;  and,  therefore, 
no  one  was  overwhelmed  with  surprise  when 
its  annexation  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
overtures  made  by  Bismark  to  the  French 
Emperor  in  return  for  Prussian  acquiescence 
in  the  French  seizure  of  Belgium.  Nor  can 
it  excite  wonder  that  the  French  Emperor 
refused  as  promptly  as  his  uncle,  when  the 
Russian  Alexander  offered  to  France  bofh 
Syria  and  Egypt  in  return  for  allowing  him 


to  seize  Constantinople.  But  now  there  is  no 
France  to  block  the  way,  and  Holland  is 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  Berlin.  The  House 
of  Nassau  had  its  representative  in  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  to  answer  for  the 
interests  of  Luxembourg.  Why  should  it 
not  have  its  representative  in  the  Bundesratb 
at  Berlin,  and  sacrifice  its  independence,  to 
bask  in  the  splendour  of  the  new  Empire  i 
If  the  four  millions  of  Dutchmen  do  not  fall 
in  with  these  suggestions  so  readily  as  the 
five  millions  of  Bavarians,  they  will  be  found 
as  incompetent  as  the  Bavarians  would  have 
been,  to  oppose  the  high  behests  and  the 
colossal  interests  of  a  race  of  fifty  millions, 
who  threaten  to  rule  the  world.  The  Neth- 
erlands were  an  important  limb  of  the  old 
Germanic  Empire.  The  Dutch  section  of  it 
is  identified  with  Germany  by  roilitary 
traditions.  Her  language  and  religion  are 
Teutonic.  In  resuming  possession  of  thus 
territory,  the  revivers  of  the  old  imperial 
domination  would  not  meet  with  anything 
like  the  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter  in 
incorporating  the  eastern  frontiers  of  France. 

The  absorption  of  Holland,  by  so  power- 
ful a  country  as  Germany,  would  deal  a 
heavy  blow  at  our  own  naval  supremacy. 
But  this  danger  is  the  least  of  those  which 
are  ahead.  For  Prussia  does  not  appear 
alone  upon  the  scene  of  action ;  and  there 
are  prizes  for  her  to  seize,  which  require  the 
support  of  an  ally  who  has  herself  a  direct 
interest  in  the  spoil,  and  who  is  troubled 
with  as  few  scruples  as  Prussia  herself. 
There  cannot,  we  think,  be  a  doubt  that 
Prussia  entered  upon  the  recent  campaign 
with  a  secret  understanding  with  Russia,  of 
armed  intervention  on  the  part  of  that  power, 
in  case  of  certain  eventualities  arising  out  of 
the  war,  unfavourable  to  Prussia.  Ihe  two 
combatants  had  not  measured  swords  at  Spi- 
chercn,  before  this  treaty  was  suddenly  an- 
nounced, and  as  boldly  denied.  The  cordial 
greetings  of  the  two  courts,  moreover,  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  war ;  the  shout  of 
rapture  which  every  French  disaster  drew 
from  the  Emperor  Alexander ;  the  indiscreet 
announcement  of  the  Emperor  William,  that 
he  would  never  forget  that  he  owed  it  to  tho 
attitude  of  his  Imperial  nephew  that  the  war 
did  not  assume  larger  dimensions,  and  the 
conferring  on  each  other,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  campaign,  military  honours ;  all  these 
things  tend  conclusively  to  prove  that,  in 
league  with  Prussia,  there  is  a  power  still 
more  formidable  to  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
Had  it  not. been  for  this  assurance  of  sup- 
port from  Russia,  it  would  have  been  per- 
fect madness  for  Prussia  to  leave  her  eastern 
frontier  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  Austria, 
when  that  power  was  counting  her  chance*. 
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as  to  throwing  in  her  lot  with  France.  ITad 
Austria  moved  a  musket,  Russia  would  have 
poured  her  troops  through  the  defiles  of  the 
Carpathians,  and  given  her  another  enemy 
to  encounter.  Bismark  was,  therefore,  en- 
abled to  leave  Saxony  as  much  unprotected, 
as  were  the  Rhine  Provinces  in  the  war  of 
1866.  When  France  was  prostrate;  when 
she  was  expiring  under  the  terrible  effects  of 
the  blow  which  she  had  recklessly  invited, 
but  which  the  connivance  of  Russia  enabled 
Germany  with  collective  force  to  deal ;  that 
power  plainly  exposed  her  cards,  and  showed 
the  interests  she  had  in  the  strucrsrle.  In  the 
month  of  November,  Gortachakoff  startled 
London  by  announcing  the  intention  of  Russia 
to  repudiate  the  treaty  of  1856.  Within  a 
little  time  afterwards,  the  Prussian-  Prince  of 
Roumania  declared  he  could  no  longer  sup- 
port his  position  as  Turkish  feudatary ;  but 
must  convert  his  government  into  one  of  in- 
dependent sovereignty,  or  retire  from  it  al- 
together. About  the  same  period,  as  if  to 
bring  the  repudiation  of  treaties  in  fashion, 
Bismark  announced  the  resolution  of  Prussia 
to  withdraw  from  the  guarantee  of  1867 
protecting  the  neutrality  of  Luxembourg. 
If  two  of  these  difficulties  have  been  tradi- 
tionally arranged,  the  compromisers  have 
only  deferred  the  real  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion they  involve,  to  a  more  convenient  op- 
portunity. It  is  very  ominous  for  England, 
that  Europe,  at  present,  is  virtually  in  the 
hands  of  two  potentates  evidently  acting  in 
concert  with  each  other,  who  can  place  twq 
millions  and  a  half  of  fighting  men  in  tho 
field  ;  and  that  both  have  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  complicate  affaire  in  the  East,  to  the 
spoils  of  which  each  possesses  peculiar  pre- 
tensions, as  well  as  peculiar  means  of  realiz- 
ingthose  pretensions  in  the  amplest  manner. 

The  interest  of  Russia  in  driving  the 
Turks  out  of  Europe  is  traditional.  She 
believes  in  it  as  a  mission  to  which  she  is 
called  by  divine  Providence.  H  is  not 
merely  an  affair  of  conquest,  but  a  matter  of 
religion.  For  this  she  exists  as  a  nation, 
bound  to  execute  the  task  at  all  hazards,  and 
to  intermit  no  opportunity  of  bringing  it 
about  With  Prussia  it  is  merely  a  question 
of  arithmetic  But  the  gain  to  her,  were 
the  struggle  only  partially  decided  in  her 
favour,  is  such  as  to  overpower  even  an 
Oriental  imagination.  The  conjoint  export 
and  import  trade  of  Turkey  may  be  set 
down  at  forty  millions  annually.  Of  this 
trade  England  has,  at  present,  the  lion's 
"hare.  The  rest  is  mainly  divided  between 
Italy,  France,  Austria,  and  Russia.  Prussia 
•nd  Northern  Germany  enjoy  little  or  next 
te  nothing  of  it.  Turkey,  to  them,  might  as 
•  veil  not  bo  in  existence:,  except  for  the 


wealth  it  pours  into  the  coffers  of  their 
neighbours.  Formerly  Russia  has  been 
prevented  from  dealing  with  the  '  sick 
man  1  by  the  protectorate  of  the  Western 
Powers.  England  and  France  have  been 
repeatedly  offered  ascendancy  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  in  return  for  permitting  Russian 
ascendancy  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 
But,  besides  the  principle  of  equity,  which 
no  English  minister  dare  contravene,  it  would 
have  been  an  absurd  policy,  in  exchange  for 
an  African  or  Asiatic  province,  to  place  our 
trade  in  the  Levant  in  jeopardy,  by  allowing 
Russia  to  instal  herself  in  Constantinople. 
But  Russia  has  now  an  accomplice  who  can 
help  her  to  the  booty,  who  is  troubled  with  no 
moral  delicacy,  and  who  would  gain  a  large 
revenue  out  of  tho  transaction.  Prussia,  by 
laying  her  hand  upon  the  north-western  limb 
of  European  Turkey,  would  command  the 
'navigation  of  the  Danube,  and  divert  a  large 
stream  of  Oriental  commerce  to  the  capitals 
of  Germany.  Provinces  which  are  at  present 
rich,  even  in  their  uncultivated  state,  would, 
colonized  by  Prussia,  become  the  granaries 
of  the  world.  The  Italian  portions  of  the 
Empire  are  gone  from  it  irretrievably :  but 
Germany  can  indemnify  herself  by  expansion  • 
in  an  eastern  direction.  If,  therefore,  no 
extraneous  force  intervenes,  we  look  forward 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Prussian  sovereign- 
ty, extending  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Adri- 
atic, and  owning  no  limit  till  it  tops  the 
crests  of  the  Balkan.  The  scion  of  her 
house,  who  has  already  converted  the  Princi- 
palities into  a  Prussian  arsenal,  is  in  an  ad- 
mirable position  to  direct  her  energies  toward  a 
this  object.  While  Russia  operates  on  the 
Asiatic  frontier,  tho  Prussian  Ilospodar, 
backed  by  German  battalions,  and  reinforced 
with  ordnance  from  Berlin,  has  only  to  put 
out  his  hand,  and  Bosnia  and  Servia  arc  in 
his  grasp.  With  the  iron  and  steel  of  the 
Vosges,  with  the  copper,  lead,  and  silver 
mines  of  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  with  the 
silks  and  carpets  of  Shumla,  and  the  grain  of 
Servia  an{}  Roumania,  Germany  would  possess 
a  trade  with  which  the  commerce  of  Italy  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  or  the  colossal  industries 
of  England  in  the  nineteenth  century,  would 
be  dwarfed  in  comparison.  Would  she  re- 
sist tho  prize  within  her  reach,  if  the  tempter 
at  her  ear  instigated  her  to  take  it  as  her 
share  of  the  spoil  !  The  Ottoman  Empire 
may  be  said  to  derive  tho  very  breath  of 
its  existence  from  the  jealousy  of  the  great 
Powers.  The  States  of  the  West  had  an  in- 
stinctive dread  of  the  great  Empire  of  the 
North,  besides  a  mutual  mistrust  of  each 
other;  and,  therefore,  the  fairest  plains  of 
Europe  were  allowed  to  remain  in  possession 
of  those  who  had  no  ambitious  iustincts  to 
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gratify,  and  no  foreign  predilections  to  in- 
dulge. But  now  the  state  of  affairs  is  pro- 
foundly changed,  and  Turkey  finds  herself 
at  the  mercy  of  two  military  despots,  who 
are  acting  in  concert,  without  any  protection 
from  their  cupidity,  but  what  their  Own  mis- 
trust of  each  other  may  happen  to  oppose. 

Up  to  1866  five  great  rowers  existed  in 
Europe.  But  we  cannot  conceal  it  from 
ourselves,  that  in  the  interim  of  a  few  years, 
three  of  these  have  either  been  neutralized 
or  practically  effaced.  Since  the  battle  of 
Kreniggratz  it  would  be  idle  to  say  that 
Austria  is  of  any  account  in  Europe,  i  he 
Mow  she  received  at  Solferino  was  a  prelude 
to  the  loss  of  Venetia,  and  the  loss  of  her 
Italian  possessions  is  only  a  prelude  to  the 
stroke  which  will  drive  her  completely  out 
of  Germany.  When  empires  rise,  they  ac- 
complish the  task  of  expansion  with  difficulty 
and  labour,  but  when  they  sink,  everything' 
appears  greased  to  impel  the  wheels  along 
the  declivity  of  descent  Austria  has  ceased 
to  be  an  empire,  and  will  soon  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  an  independent  sovereignty. 
When  her  Germans  imitate  her  quondam 
Italian  subjects  in  attaching  themselves  to 
'  their  own  nationality,  the  Magyar  and  multi- 
farious Sclavonian  tribes  will  alone  remain, 
whose  respective  interests  are  so  antagonistic, 
that  anything  like  union  under  one  sceptre, 
without  being  tempered  by  the  influence  of 
less  excitable  races,  will  be  difficult  in  the 
extreme.  At  present,  her  possession  of  nine 
millions  of  Germans,  is  much  more  a  source 
of  weakness  than  of  strength.  Prussia,  in 
any  scheme  of  annexation  she  may  contem- 
plate, or  in  any  object  she  may  have  in  view, 
has  only  to  show  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
Fatherland,  and  Austrian  Germany  is  at  once 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  paralysing  the  action 
of  its  own  Government,  and  assisting  the 
Prussian  project.  During  the  late  war,  it 
was  manifestly  the  interest  of  Austria  to  have 
flung  in  her  lot  with  France,  but  had  she 
done  so,  the  first  enemy  whom  she  would 
have  had  to  encounter  would  have,  been  her 
German  subjects.  The  mode  in  which  she 
clung  to  our  garments  during  the  struggle, 
and  like  a  child  with  its  nurse,  interceded 
with  us  to  interfere  between  the  combatants, 
when  she  dared  not  interfere  herself,  wan  a 
glaring  instance  of  tho  timidity  arising  out 
of  her  weakness.  When  wc  remember  the 
boldness  of  Metternich  before  Napoleon  L, 
and  how  Maria  Theresa,  yet  bleeding  from 
the  loss  of  Silesia,  confronted  the  united 
hostility  of  France  and  Prussia,  we  are 
astonished  at  the  pusillanimity  which  Austria 
displays,  even  in  her  present  stage  of  decrepi- 
tude. In  1866,  though  backed  by  nearly  all 
the  military  forces  of  the  Confederation,  she 


I  suffered  herself  to  be  prostrated  by  Pros*  i  a, 
and  her  imperial  mantle  to  be  stript  from 
her  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is  therefore  not 
from  such  a  Power  that  any  help  can  come, 
when  Prussia  in  the  name  of  Germany  finds 
her  way  to  tho  seaboard  of  the  Northern 
Ocean,  or  when  the  Russian  Emperor  and 
his  ally  choose  to  realize  any  little  plans 
they  may  have  concerted,  with  a  view  of 
bringing  Turkey  within  the  sphere  of  Euro- 
pean civilization. 

The  position  of  France  is  much  more 
desperate  than  that  of  Austria,  though  the 
compact  unity  of  her  race  holds  out  a  better 
prospect  of  her  recovering  some  portion  of 
her  former  strength.  This,  however,  if  it 
occurs,  will  not  be,  at  least,  in  our  genera- 
tion. We  must,  therefore,  regard  the  course 
affairs  may  take  during  the  next  twenty 
years,  as  if  she  was  not  in  existence,  at  least 
as  a  controlling  power.  It  is  not  the  effect 
of  the  material,  so  much  as  of  the  moral, 
ruin  of  the  French  nation  which  has  to  be 
feared.  Before  the  German  armies  passed 
through  the  denies  of  the  Vosges,  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Second  Empire  had  done  its 
work  in  effeminating  the  character  of  a  gal- 
lant people.  The  mode  in  which  the  Army 
of  the  Rhine  left  the  capital  of  France  for 
the  frontier,  animated  with  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest, and  glittering  with  all  the  vain  con- 
ceit of  anticipated  triumph,  and  the  mode 
in  which  that  proud  host  was  rolled  back, 
never  halting  for  a  moment  until  fortressed 
.walls  afforded  them  some  respite  from  their 
pursuers,  can  be  paralleled  only  by  the  blus- 
ter of  those  armies  of  old,  who  under  Mar- 
donius  and  Hippias  came  to  wreck  all  the 
pride  of  Persia  against  the  gates  of  Greece. 
The  spirit  of  a  nation  must  be  entirely  emas- 
culated, its  prowess  gone,  when  the  flower 
of  its  soldiery  can  surrender  in  masses  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  an  enemy  in  num- 
bers hardly  superior;  and  when  the  great 
body  of  the  army  can  be  allowed  to  be  shut 
up  for  nearly  two  months  in  a  fortress,  with- 
out making  any  decisive  attempt  to  cut 
through  a  line  of  weaker  proportionate 
strength,  and  without  the  country  so  much 
as  putting  up  a  finger  to  relieve  them.  The 
capitulations  of  Sedan  and  Metz,  consigning 
the  famous  Imperial  Guard,  which  so  often 
restored  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  France 
under  Ney  and  Cambronnc,  and  300,000 
soldiers  to  the  hulks  of  Germany,  there  to 
be  employed  as  beasts  of  burden  and  helots, 
make  us  almost  blush  at  the  name  of  French- 
men. Such  shameful  surrenders  arc  hardly 
equalled  by  the  masses  of  barbarous  Cossack* 
uuder  Peter  the  Great,  whom  Charles  XII. 
netted  like  shoals  of  fish  in  the  Ukraine.  If 
the  Republican  armies  did  not  conduct  them- 
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selves  so  ignominiously,  it  cannot  be  forgot- 
ten  that  the  strategy  of  Chanzy  and  Faid- 
Lerbe  was  disconcerted  by  the  Mobiles  fling- 
ing down  their  arms  at  the  critical  moment-, 
and  exhausting  in  a  panic-flight  energies 
which  ought  to  have  been  employed  against 
the  enemy.  Even  in  the  Palis  sorties,  after 
the  tide  had  spent  its  strength,  more  soldiers 
surrendered  themselves  than  the  Germans 
cared  to  make  prisoners.  It  also  speaks 
volumes  for  French  military  degeneracy,  that 
the  German  armies  were  permitted,  for  four 
months,  to  go  through  the*  dilatory  process 
of  strangling  Paris,  by  famine,  without  a 
single  attempt  being  made  to  interrupt  their 
two  lines  of  communication  with  Germany, 
except  a  bold  but  abortive  one  by  Ricciotti 
Garibaldi,  when,  had  the  country  by  foraging 
parties  constantly  directed  its  energies  to 
this  end,  they  might  have  placed  the  besieg- 
ing armies  in  the  same  plight  as  the  besieged. 
If  the  French  justly  complain  of  the  physi- 
cal prostration  to  which  the  plundering  and 
huckstering  propensities  of  the  Germans 
have  reduced  France,  this  mischief  is  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  moral  prostration  to 
which  their  submission  to  twenty  years  of  a 
corrupt  despotism  has  brought  the  country. 
The  injury  inflicted  by  the  foreigner,  they 
may  in  a  few  years  partially  retrieve,  but  the 
evil  they  have  inflicted  on  themselves  is 
likely  to  be  of  a  far  more  permanent  charac- 
ter. The  fact  is,  France  can  never  show  her 
face  in  the  arena  of  foreign  diplomacy,  much 
less  appear  in  the  front  rank  again,  until  she 
probes  her  weaknesses  to  the  bottom,  and 
eliminates  the  causes  which  have  so  power- 
fully contributed  to  cast  the  nation,  like  a 
bleeding  and  mangled  carcase,  under  the 
heel  of  Prussia.  Perhaps  the  most  destruc- 
tive of  these,  is  the  number  of  hostile  fac- 
tions into  which  her  population  is  split,  each 
clamouring  against  the  other,  with  a  hatred 
ever  ready  to  burst  out  into  civil  conflict 
In  France,  Republicanism  is  arrayed  against 
Monarchy,  and  each  of  these  parties  admits 
of  infinite  subdivisions,  arrayed  against  each 
other.  Legitimist,  Constitutionalist,  and 
Imperialist,  represent  the  monarchical  ele- 
ment But  the  Bonapartist  entertains  not  a 
greater  hatred  to  the  Orleanist  than  the 
Socialist  entertains  to  the  Conservative  Re- 
publican. Then,  tho  pricstrparty  in  the 
country  has  a  thorough  abhorrence  of  tho 
free-thinking  Democrat  of  the  town.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  during  the  late  war, 
these  factions  did  much  to  paralyze  the  en- 
ergies of  the  country.  Tho  Republican  party 
had  little  sympathy  for  the  armies  which 
were  overthrown  at  Woertb,  and  sent  into 
captivity  at  Sedan.  The  priest-party  had  as 
little  sympathy  for  the  raw  levies  which 


Gambetta  sent  to  be  mown  down  like  unre- 
sisting grass,  under  Chanzy  and  Bourbaki. 
The  energy  of  the  nation  was  constantly 
divided  against  itself.  Its  heart  was  never 
thoroughly  enlisted  against  Germany  in  any 
part  of  the  struggle.  The  country  wanted  a 
common  hope,  a  united  faith,  a  solidarity  of 
principle  to  champion  it  in  the  struggle. 
Until  these  miserable  feuds  are  termin- 
ated, we  see  little  hope  for  France.  For, 
they  reduce  the  country  to  the  same 
state  of  imbecility,  which  rendered  Po- 
land, fifty  years  previous  to  her  extinction, 
of  no  account  in  Europe.  That  they  will 
entirely  disappear  we  have  little  hope.  But 
that  they  will  bo  very  considerably  dimi- 
nished by  the  galling  chastisement  which 
Prussia  has  inflicted,  is  what  we  try  to  be- 
lieve, although  the  events  which  have  trans- 
pired in  Paris  during  the  last  fortnight,  in 
which  the  bloodthirsty  cruelty  and  aimless 
recklessness  of  the  Paris  mob  nave  been  met 
by  the  miserablo  irresolution,  divided  coun- 
cils, and  practical  imbecility  of  the  Versailles 
government  almost  destroy  all  reasonable 
nope.  It  is  just  in  proportion  to  tho  degree 
in  which  hatred  of  Prussia,  and  tho  desire 
of  being  revenged  for  the  punishment  she 
has  recently  administered,  shall  diminish  the 
rancour  of  political  factions  and  amalgamate 
all  the  feelings  and  strength  of  the  country 
into  one  flood-tide  of  patriotism,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  political  regeneration  of 
France.  Prussia,  by  the  exorbitant  demands 
she  has  imposed,  has  certainly  done  her  ut- 
most to  bring  about  this  result  She  has 
purchased  the  triumphs  and  security  of  to- 
day, at  the  expense  of  future  ages  of  misery 
and  retribution.  But  it  is  not  consolatory 
to  think  that  whatever  may  be  her  efforts, 
so  low  is  the  present  position  of  France, 
that  she  must  consent  to  remain  a  political 
cypher  during  the  present  centnry,  and  that 
her  only  means  of  recovering  her  position, 
even  as  a  first-class  power,  and  of  directing 
her  united  energies  and  resources  to  that 
end,  is  by  renewing  the  struggle  with  her 
relentless  enemy. 

That  France  in  the  school  of  adversity 
will  unlearn  much  of  the  frivolity  and  self- 
glorifying  spirit  which  has  distinguished  her 
people  during  the  Second  Empire,  is  ano- 
ther advantage  which  may  be  hoped  rather 
than  expected  from  her  recent  disasters — an 
advantage,  indeed,  which  would  confer  as 
many  benefits  upon  herself  as  upon  the 
world.  France,  ever  since  tho  days  of  Louis 
Quatorze,  has  been  too  much  accustomed  to 
deem  herself  the  arbitress  of  Europe.  She 
had  come  to  recognise  it  as  her  peculiar  mis- 
sion to  open  or  shut  the  Temple  of  Janus, 
and  give  peace  or  war  to  the  world.    It  was 
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her  boast  that  not  a  gun  could  be  fired  off  in 
Europe  without  her  consent.  This  had  been 
repeated  so  often,  in  later  times,  that  not  on- 
ly Frenchmen  but  mankind  generally  came 
to  believe  it  The  consequence  was,  that 
when  any  restlessness  was  exhibited  at  the 
Tuilerics,  foreign  nations  began  to  look  at 
their  muskets,  increase  their  armaments,  and 
prepare  for  eventualities.  Nor  will  anyone, 
who  considers  the  exploits  of  tho  First  Na- 
poleon, the  inarvcis  he  accomplished  in  the 
midst  of  a  divided  Italy  and  a  dismember- 
ed Germany,  regard  the  belief  as  having  no 
foundation.  But  France,  while  trading  on 
the  splendid  reminiscences  of  the  First  Em- 
pire, during  the  Socond,  completely  lost  that 
daring  and  resolute  spirit  by  which  those 
wonders  had  been  achieved.  While  pander- 
ing to  all  the  foolish  vanities,  and  indulging  in 
the  hectoring  and  blustering  swagger,  gene- 
rated by  the  victories  of  the  First  Napoleon, 
she  had  sunk  in  the  slough  of  effeminacy  all 
'that  martial  dash,  that  burning  ardour,  and 
fearless  courage  which  enabled  her,  against 
overwhelming  odds,  to  nail  victory  to  her 
standards  at  Marengo  and  Austerlitz.  The 
delusion  under  which  she  laboured,  was  not 
surpassed  by  that  of  Greece,  who,  when  de- 
bauched by  her  Asiatic  conquests,  imagined, 
in  her  struggles  with  the  Roman  Empire, 
that  she  possessed  the  prowess  of  the  heroes 
who  made  such  havoc  with  the  Persian  ar- 
mies at  Marathon  and  Thermopylae  The  fol- 
ly, into  which  this  dolusion  has  betrayed  her, 
can  only  be  measured  by  the  colossal  nature 
of  tho  task  she  undertook — a  task  before 
which  even  the  adventurous  genius  of  Napo- 
leon would  have  quailed,  that  of  defeating 
upwards  of  forty  millions  of  Germans  anil-  | 
cd  to  the  teeth,  and  united  against  her  as  one 
man.  The  result  must  open  her  own  eyes  to 
the  hollow  nature  of  her  pretensions,  quite 
as  much  as  it  has  undeceived  the  world.  She 
must  now  learn,  if  she  would  not  be  ridicu- 
lous, since  she  cannot  bring  her  deeds  up  to 
the  level  of  her  words,  to  reduce  her  words 
to  the  level  of  her  performances.  She  must 
for  ever  renounce  all  idea  of  military  as- 
cendancy in  Europe — an  idea,  the  realization 
of  which  has  so  often  covered  her  with  wounds, 
and  now  has  eclipsed  all  her  glory.  The  cul- 
tivation of  a  chastened  spirit  on  the  part  of 
France,  the  abandonment  of  her  levity,  the 
manifestation  of  a  proper  sense  of  the  humi- 
liation to  which  she  is  reduced,  will  doubtless 
free  the  world  from  some  nightmares,  and 
powerfully  contribute  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  country.  But  tho  work  is  a  question  of 
time.  The  change  cannot  be  perceptibly 
felt  during  the  lifetime  of  tho  present  gene- 
ration ;  and  in  the  interim,  before  she  can  ex- 
ercise any  marked  influence  on  the  course  of 


events,  the  keys  of  Europe  may  be  fought 
for,  and  the  world's  Empire  given  away. 

When  we  contrast  the  past  glories  of 
France,  the  height  of  power  she  attained,  or 
even  the  influence  she  might  have  exerted 
under  wise  rulers  over  contemporary  events, 
with  her  present  prostration  and  political 
eclipse,  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
gravity  of  the  crisis  to  humanity.  A  great 
force  has  been  struck  out  of  the  nations.  A 
power  upon  which  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury we  leaned  for  the  enforcement  of  order, 
and  the  progress  of  constitutional  ideas  in 
Europe,  has  been  removed.  She  is,  at  pre- 
sent, as  politically  dead  as  if  the  Atlantic 
wave  rolled  over  Limoges,  and  crested  the 
Jura.  Except  England,  which  it  is  the  fash- 
ion to  decry  as  selfish  and  sordid,  her  Cri- 
mean and  Abyssinian  wars  notwithstanding, 
France  was  the  only  nation  in  Europe  that 
was  chivalrous  enough  to  fight  for  abstract 
right,  especially  when  it  was  endangered 
among  the  Latin  nations.  It  is  owing  to  her 
that  Italy  has  become  free,  nulled,  and  inde- 
pendent The  Poles  always  found  in  her  the 
resolute  champion  of  their  interests.  Rus- 
sian ambition  had  nowhere  a  more  uncom- 
promising enemy  than  the  great  people 
whose  political  obsequies  arc  now  being  cele- 
brated by  illuminations  in  Berlin.  It  is  true, 
on  a  few  occasions,  led  away  by  a  false  sense 
of  her  own  interest,  her  Government  refused 
to  sanction  the  policy  we  recommended  for 
its  adoption ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Egyp- 
tian suzerainty  and  the  Spanish  marriages, 
moved  exactly  in  a  contrary  direction.  But 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  for  the  last 
half-contury,  under  every  government  France 
has  possessed,  she  has  co-operated  with  our 
own,  in  resisting  aggression,  and  promoting 
the  triumph  of  constitutional  principles  in 
every  part  of  Europe.  Under  the  united 
flags  of  both  countries,  an  independent  king- 
dom was  founded  in  Greece.  From  1830  to 
1833  she  assisted  us  to  establish  Belgium,  to 
promote  constitutional  government  in  Swit- 
zerland and  Piedmont,  and  to  guard  the  in- 
fancy of  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Spain. 
In  1839,  we  uuitcd  our  efforts  to 'extinguish 
the  feud  between  Mehemet  Ali  and  the  Porte. 
We  also  joined  our  protests,  when  Russia 
suppressed  Warsaw,  and  Prussia  and  Austria 
extinguished  Cracow,  just  as  wc  sent  in  our 
united  protests  when  these  two  powers  made 
their  raid  on  Denmark.  Our  forces  fought 
together  in  1827  to  protect  Greece  from  Tur- 
key, as  in  1854  to  protect  Turkey  against 
Russia.  The  two  Western  nations  were,  as 
regards  force,  the  complements  of  each  other. 
What  the  one  wanted  to  be  complete,  the 
other  had.  Singly,  they  were  impotent  to  with- 
stand any  combination  of  despots;  but  unit- 
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o<l,  they  might  have  defied  the  world.  Now 
France  is  a  wreck,  and  we  stand  isolated  in 
Europe.  The  head  of  the  Latin  nations  lies 
shattered  in  the  dost ;  and  the  people  whose 
independence  we  assiHted  her  to  build  up,  are 
unable  by  themselves  to  lift  an  arm,  or  to  af- 
ford any  effectual  barrier  against  aggression. 
Their  sole  resource  now  is  in  England,  who 
stands  alone,  looking  with  dismay  upon  the 
effacement  of  the  two  allies,  upou  whom  she 
mainly  relied  in  her  difficulties,  and  upon  the 
alliance  of  two  military  monarchies  in  Eu- 
rope who  dominate  the  situation.  It  depends 
entirely  upon  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain 
during  the  next  few  years  whether  she  sure- 
ly shall  participate  in  the  fate  of  her  allies, 
and  abandon  the  world  to  a  retrogressive  po- 
licy ;  or  whether  the  foyer*  of  freedom  and 
independence  shall  be  kept  alive  in  Europe ; 
and  whether  the  spirit  of  justice  and  recti- 
tude, instead  of  that  of  rapacity  and  con- 
quest, shall  sway  the  intercourse  of  na- 
tions. 

For  our  part,  it  is  not  without  some  mis- 
iTtvwgs  that  we  look  forward  to  the  policy  of  i 
Crest  Britain,  during  the  next  thirty  vears. 
We  do  not  lose  our  faith  in  God,  nor  in  the 
power  of  right  principles,  nor  do  we  mistrust 
the  indomitable  spirit  and  resources  of  the 
country  when  once  fairly  roused,  disciplined, 
and  utilized  with  sagacity  and  skill.    But  of 
late  years  there  has  been  a  growing  party  in 
tho  State,  who  would  confine  the  energies  of 
the  Government  to  its  own  internal  affairs ; 
who  would  withdraw  it  from  active  interven- 
tion in  European  politics ;  who  would  employ 
every  shilling  of  our  expenditure  upon  deve- 
loping the  commercial  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, and  who  would  not  even  prepare  to  re- 
»ist  an  enemy  until  thoy  saw  him  actually 
approaching  our  shores.    The  disciples  of 
this  school,  fortified  by  the  principles  of  po- 
litical economy,  refuse  to  see  any  other  cle- 
ment in  our  relations  with  foreign  countries 
than  the  mere  ledger  account  of  barter  and 
train  ;  and  anything  which  suspends  the  traf- 
fic, or  withdraws  the  national  energies  into 
"ther  path.*,  is  denounced  by  them  as  suici- 
dal to  the  national  interests.     War  shatters 
the  doctrines  of  political  economist*.    It  is, 
therefore,  only  natural  they  should  attempt 
t<>  relieve  us  of  warlike  armameuts  and  de- 
cry military  organization.    There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Reform  Bills  of  1881  and 
1868,  by  throwing  power  into  the  hands  of  : 
the  great  trading  classes,  have  augmented  the 
strength  of  this  party,  until  it  weighs  with 
preponderating  effect  on  the  main-spring  of 
Government.    We  gladly  admit  the  benefi- 
cial influences  of  the  changes  which  this 
party  have  largely  contributed  to  bring  about, 
>o  interior  retrenchment  and  municipal  re- 


forms, in  the  equalization  of  political  privi- 
leges, in  the  extension  of  education,  in  the 
partial  abolition  of  University  Tests,  in  the  .li- 
beration of  commerce  from  protective  duties, 
and  of  religion  from  State-Church  endow- 
ments. We  heartily  .accord,  moreover,  with 
its  denunciations  of  the  war  spirit,  as  such. 
But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
these  benefits  have  not  been  unalloyed  by  some 
admixture  of  evil.  For,  to  the  fact  of  our  ap- 
plying all  dur  energies  in  this  direction  may 
be  traced  the  breakdown  of  our  armies  be- 
fore Sebastopol ;  tho  acceptance  of  the  de- 
claration of  Paris,  which  strips  England  of 
one  of  its  most  potent  weapons  in  naval  war- 
fare ;  and  the  shameful  abandonment  of 
Denmark  in  the  affair  of  the  Duchies,  which 
has  given  rise  to  three  wars  and  to  the  present 
complicated  difficulties  which  we  have  to 
face,*  It  even  now  is  a  question  whether,  if 
Russia  were  to  enter  upon  a  new  phase  of  en- 
croachment in  the  East,  or  Prussia  were  to 
annex  Holland,  we  could,  or  dare,  interpose, 
with  dignity  and  effect  Any  joint  scheme 
of  conquest  pursued  by  these  two  military 
monarchies,  we  might  certainly  as  well  hope 
to  resist,  as  a  child  might  venture  to  arrest 
an  avalanche  ;  and  our  individual  incompe- 
tency would,  in  the  eyes  of  the  governing 
class,  be  a  solid  reason  for  not  endeavouring 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  a  series  of  disorganized 
States  who  arc  weaker  than  ourselves.  For 
tho  last  fifty  years,  our  influence  abroad  has 
depended  very  much  on  the  martial  spirit 
and  the  indomitable  pluck  wo  displayed  in 
our  struggles  with  the  First  Napoleon.  But, 
if  we  were  now  to  enter  upon  a  Continental 
war  of  only  one-fifth  of  the  dimensions  of  that 
we  carried  on  against  Napoleon,  we  should 
find  ourselves,  without  allies,  as  little  compe- 
tent to  support  our  former  prestige,  as  the 
French  have  lately  found  themselves  to  sup- 
port the  prestige  of  the  First  Empire. 

But  the  weakness  of  England  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  ascendancy  of  the  non-inter- 
vention party,  as  in  the  hand-to-mouth  policy 
of  the  English  Executive.  Every  question 
of  foreign  policy  is  considered  exclusively 
on  its  own  merits,  and  solely  with  relation 
to  the  circumstances  of  tho  hour.  It  is 
never  considered  as  evolved  out  of  the 
events  of  the  past,  and  linked  with  the  im- 
pending events  of  the  future  The  Minister, 
instead  of  contemplating  the  question  in  its 
philosophic  bearings,  surrounded  with  all 
tho  lights  which  his  lofty  position  enables 
him  to  command,  counts  his  majorities,  feels 

*  Sir  Alexander  Malct  shows  conclusively  that 
Austria  was  nut  a  voluntary  agent  in  the  tlip- 
membcrnieut  of  Denmark,  ami  that,  had  we  ac- 
tively lutcrpoaed,  she  ttmttd  have  been  very  jjhid 
to  back  out  of  tho  partnership  with  Prussia. 
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the  poise  of  the  nation  through  the  organs 
and  decides  upon  adopting 
that  course  which  shall  most  contribute  to 
strengthen  his  power.    In  all  these  ques- 
tions, the  necessity  of  preserving  a  Cabinet 
is  always  paramount  to  that  of  saving  a 
nation.    At  thin  crisis,  it  is  unfortunate  we 
have  to  do,  with  States  which  pursue  an 
entirely  opposite  system.  The  foreign  policy 
of  England  fluctuates  now  in  one  direction, 
and  then  in  another,  much  at  the  mercy  of 
vulgar  opinion,  according  to  whatever  whims 
the  Minister  may  have  who  happens  ty>  be 
in  power.    But  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia 
ana  Prussia  broadens  out  like  a  mighty 
stream  which  unceasingly  rolls  its  current  in 
.one  direction,  and  never  ceases  to  return 
with  renewed  effort  upon  any  point  where  it 
may  have  sustained  a  temporary  defeat. 
The  policy  of  both  Powers  is  one  in  act, 
identical  in  principle,  substance,  and  com- 
plexion.    It  is  the  simple  abnegation  of 
justice  in  the  comity  of  nations.    Since  the 
days  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  first 
Frederic,  the  policy  of  these  two  Powors 
has  been  one  of  continuous  annexation  and 
conquest    Prussia  has  no  more  intention  of 
arresting  her  course  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpa- 
thians, than  Russia  at  the  foot  of  the 
Caucasus.    It  behoves,  therefore,  the  British 
people  to  change  their  course,  and  adjust 
their  sails  to  the  altered  circumstances  of 
affairs.    Nor  is  it  less  incumbent  on  Minis- 
ters to  be  alive  to  the  fact,  that,  though  they 
may  receive  their  home  policy  from  the  dic- 
tates of  the  people,  it  is  their  high  sphere, 
on  all  questions  of  foreign  policv,  to  guide, 
direct,  create,  and  fashion  the  opinion  of  the 
country.     There  may  be  a  oiffcrence  of 
opinion  as  to  how  far  the  nation  is  bound  to 
uphold  the  principles  of  abstract  justice  and 
right  in  its  dealings  with  other  Powers ;  but 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  upon 
the  obligation  of  maintaining  these  princi- 
ples with  the  greatest  tenacity,  wherever 
their  violation  affects  our  interests.  We 
would  claim  the  support  of  tho  most  rabid 
economist  for  the  expediency  of  maintaining 
our  rank  as  a  first-class  Power,  if  upon  no 
higher  principle  than  with  a  view  to  keep 
open  foreign  markets  for  our  goods,  and  to 
prevent  ourselves  from  being  cut  off  from 
the  sources  of  our  commercial  prosperity. 
A  policy,  which  directed  all  the  energies  of 
the  country  to  its  own  internal  affairs,  might 
be  persisted  in  without  radical  injury,  while 
the  political  equilibrium  was  divided  between 
five  States,  each  bent  upon  neutralizing  its 
neighbour's  power  by  counter-checks  and 
balances ;  but  the  same  policy  pursued  while 
Europe  is  in  tho  hands  of  two  military  mon- 


archies, apparently  having  only  one  game  in 
view,  would  be  simple  ruin  to  the  nation. 

We  therefore  regard  the  present  Army 
Organization  Bill  as  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection :  our  only  objection  to  it  is,  that  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.    What  the  nation 
wants  is  increased  military  efficiency,  and 
diminished  expense.     The  Bill  does  not 
secure  the  one,  and  only  partially  realizes 
the  other.     We,  however,  are  content  to 
proceed  by  steps,  if  we  are  only  secure  of 
going  in  the  right  direction.    Let  us  hope 
this  measure  is  only  the  prelude  to  a  scries 
of  others,  which  may  increase  our  military 
efficiency  without  increasing  the  military 
burdens  of  the  country.     But  union  is 
strength.     The  liberal  States  of  Europe, 
like  the  sticks  in  the  fable,  may  be  weak  in 
themselves,  but  they  can   easily  become 
strong  by  mutual  alliance.    The  time  is  not 
inopportune  for  a  League  among  the  smaller 
States,  based  upon  mutual  defence  from 
attack,  which,  if  it  could  not  preserve  peace, 
might  afford  England,  in  conjunction  with 
her  crippled  allies,  a  fulcrum  of  support  in 
time  of  need.    At  all  events,  it  is  our  duty, 
bosides  attonding  to  our  military  organiza- 
tions at  homo,  to  enter  into  closer  relation- 
ship with  the  independent  States  of  Europe, 
that  if  the  autocrats  of  the  North  persist 
in  indulging  their  old  freak  of  enriching 
themselves  at  their  neighbours*  expense, 
they  may  not  find  us  unprepared  to  main- 
tain the  power  and    greatness  of  this 
country. 


Contemporary  Litcrature. 

HISTOKT,  BIOGRAPHY,  A  NO  TRAVELS. 

The  Lite*  of  the  Lord  Chancellor*  and  Keeper* 
of  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland  from  the  Ear- 
liett  Time*  to  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 
By  J.  Ho  it  crick  O'Flakaoan,  M.R.I.A.,  Bar- 
riator-at-Law.    Two  vols. 


Tussc  two  handsome  volumes  arc  the  result 
of  twenty -five  years'  almost  continuous  indus- 
try, and  they  bear  abundant  testimony  to  the 
variety  and  interest  of  the  author's  researches 
and  lucubrations.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  bold 
and  happy  resolution  that  led  him  to  follow  in 
Lord  Campbell's  path,  and  attempt  to  accom- 
plish for  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  Ireland,  what 
that  successful  lawyer  and  judge  bad  already 
done  with  such  vigour,  clearness,  and  liberality 
for  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  England.  Mr. 
O'Flanap^iu  has  certainly  produced  a  work 
which  will  command  public  attention  from  the 
specially  skilful  manner  in  which  he  has  fur- 
nished, in  connection  with  the  personal  bio^ra- 
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phy  of  the  great  lawyers,  an  almost  continuous 
review  of  Irish  events,  together  with  a  thou- 
sand traditionary  reminiscenced  and  anecdotes, 
scandalous  or  praiseworthy,  concerning  the 
Irish  bar,  from  the  earliest  period.    The.  por- 
traits, especially  in  the  first  volume,  may  be 
rather  indistinct ;  but,  after  all,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellors of    Ireland,  for  a  period  of  about  six 
hundred  years,  stand  before  us  with  a  remarka- 
ble distinctness,  in  all  their  variety  o|  opinion, 
accomplishment,  and  character;  the  arrogant 
churchman,  the  profound  politician,  the  corrupt 
judge,  the  staunch  patriot,  tho  fierce  fanatic, 
and  the  eccentric  jester,  all  playing  their  parts 
variously,  and  at  times  in  a  manner  but  little 
consistent  with  the  character  of  their  sedate 
and  pacific  avocations.    The  first  Irish  Chan- 
cellor of  whom  there  is  any  record  is  John  do 
Worchley,  who  received  his  appointment  in 
1219,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1IL  Nearly 
all  the  early  Chancellors  were  Englishmen,  as 
well  as  prelates.    Their  courts  were  held  in 
Dublin  Castlo.    Thoir  salaries  were  originally 
£'40  a  year,  exclusive  of  fees  and  perquisites  ; 
now  the  income  of  the  office  is  £8,000  a  year, 
with  a  retiring  pension  of  £4,000.  The  greatest 
of   all  the  Irish  Chancellors  were  certainly 
Lord  Clare  and  Lord  Plunket,  and  Mr.  O' Flana- 
gan not  inappropriately  devotes  to  their  bio- 
graphies  nearly  two-thirds  of    tho  second 
volume. 

It  is  very  evident  to  the  most  cursory  reader 
of  this  work,  that  the  author  is  a  very  staunch 
Roman  Catholic,  as  well  as  a  most  patriotic 
Irishman ;  but  we  should  not  on  this  ground 
hold  him  disqualified  for  his  present  task,  if 
he  discovered  a  general  candour  and  impar- 
tiality in  those  instances  in  which  his  religious 
convictions  are  concerned.  Unhappily,  however, 
in  such  cases  wrgit  amnri  alUjuid.    It  would 
bo  impossible  for  us  to  note  all  the  evidences 
of    religious  partisanship  observable  in  the 
pages  of  this  extensive  work  ;  but  we  prefer  to 
direct  public  attention  to  a  very  bold  though 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  vindicate  the  character 
of  one  of  the  most  detestable  and  unprincipled 
judges  who  ever  disgraced  the  Irish  bench. 
Mr.  O'Flanagan  has  taken  extraordinary  pains 
to  wipe  the  stains  from  the  character  of  Sir 
Alexander  Fitton,  tho  Irish  Lord  Chancellor  of 
James  II.,  who  certainly  appears  in  no  onviuble 
light  in  the  pages  of  Hume  and  Macaulay. 
Though  compelled  to  admit  that  he  may  not 
be  '  able  to  remove  tho  stains  altogether, '  our 
author  is  still  bold  enough  to  say,  'with 
patience  and  perseverance,   I  have  satisfied 
myself  that  party  prejudice  originated  or  em- 
bellished most  of  tho  original  accusations.' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  407.)   Tho  case  is  one  of  purely 
historical  evidence.  Hume's  reference  to  Fitton 
is  in  these  words : — '  Tyrconnell  was  now  vestr 
ed  with  full  authority,  and  carried  over  with 
him  as  Chancellor,  one  Fitton,  a  man  who  was 
taken  from  a  jail,  and  who  had  been  convicted 
of  forgery  and  other  crimes,  but  who  compen- 
sated for  all  his  enormities  by  his  headlong 
real  for  the  Catholic  religion,    lie  was  even 
heard  to  say  from  tho  bench,  that  the  Protes- 
tants were  all  rogues,  and  that  there  was  not 
one  among  forty  thousand  that  was  not  a  trai- 

vol.  tin. 


I  tor,  a  rebel,  and  a  villain.'  Macaulay 'a  account 
is  substantially  the  samo ;  but  he  adds  that 
Fitton  4  often,  after  hearing  a  cause  in  which  the 
interests  of  his  church  were  concerned  post- 

|  poned  his  decision,  for  the  purpose,  as  he' 
avowed,  of  consulting  his  spiritual  director,  a 
Spanish  priest'  Mr.  O'Flanagan  disposes  of 
these  statements  by  affirming  that  both 
these  historians  drew  their  representations 
from  the  account  of  Fitton  given  in  his 
'State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  during 
King  James's  Government,'  by  Archbishop 
King,  of  Dublin,  an  avowed  enemy.  Burnet, 
howover,  in  hie  'History  of  his  own  Times,' 
speak3  of  Tyrconnell  and  Fitton  as  4  not  only 
professed  but  zealous  Papists,'  and  of  Fitton 
ne  says,  ho  1  knew  no  other  law  but  tho  king's 
pleasure'  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact 
that  Plowdcn,  tho  Roman  Catholic  historian, 
in  his  'Historical  Review,'  published  long 
after  these  works,  does  not  make  the  slightest 
allusion  to  Fitton,  though  if  ho  had  preserved 
anything  Uke  the  spirit  of  Mr.  O'Flanagan,  he 
would  not  have  allowed  the  memory  of  James's 
Irish  Chancellor  to  rot  under  the  '  repulsive  re- 
proaches of  two  centuries.'  But  we  are  fully 
prepared  to  show  that  Dr.  Ring  did  not  speak 
without  book  in  charging  Fitton  with  forgery. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  much  consequence  whether 
Fitton  was  only  'ono  Fitton,'  as  Hume  calls 
him,  or  a  descendant  of  ono  of  the  most  aristo- 
cratic families  of  Cheshire,  as  Mr.  O'Flanagan, 
on  undoubted  evidence,  assures  us.  Noithcr 
does  anyone  dispute  tho  fact  that  he  was  con- 
victed of  the  crune  of  forgery,  and  lay  several 
years  in  prison.  The  question  is,  was  he 
guilty  of  tho  crime  ?  Our  author  says—'  There 
is  some  doubt  whether  he  was  chargeable  with 
tho  guilt  which  has  been  so  unsparingly  im- 
puted to  him ;'  but  ho  cannot  deny  that  a  jury 
of  twelve  men  had  no  hesitation  on  their  oath 
in  attaching  forgery  to  his  name.  What,  then, 
are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  These  are  recount- 
ed at  some  length  by  Mr.  O'Flanagan,  follow- 
ing tho  admirable  and  now  rare  'County 
History  of  Cheshire,'  by  Ormerod ;  but  he 
has  not  fairly  followed  his  authority,  as  his 
narrative  omits  passage  after  passage  that 
bears  most  hardly  against  Fitton.  We  aro 
also  to  remember  that  Ormerod' s  own  authority 
was  a  tract  written  in  Fitton's  own  justification, 
under  tho  following  title : — '  A  True  Account 
of  the  Proceedings  in  the  several  suits  in  Law 
that  have  been  between  tho  Right  Honorable 
Charles  Lord  Gerard  of  Brandon  and  Alexan- 
der Fitton,  Esq.  Published  for  general  satis- 
faction, by  a  lover  of  truth.  Hague :  Printed 
MDCLxiu.  Small  4to,  49  pp.'  There  was  also 
another  tract  published,  which,  perhaps,  Or- 
merod never  saw,  under  the  title — 4  A  Reply  to 
a  Paper  intituled,  A  New  Account  of  the  Un- 
reasonableness of  Mr.  Fitton's  pretences  against 
the  Earl  of  Macclesfield'  (British  Museum, 
Pari  Law  Cases,  vol.  v.,  p.  117.)  The  facts  of 
the  caso  as  narrated  in  these  tracts  by  Fitton's 
friends,  may  be  briefly  described.  Sir  Edward 
Fitton,  who  was  childless  resolved  in  1641, 
after  paying  his  debts  and  bequeathing  lega- 
cies to  his  sisters'  children,  to  restoro  the  an- 
cient entail  of  the  Gawsworth  estates,  and 
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sealed  it  by  indenture  dated  9th  Nov.,  17  Car., 
on  William  Fitton,  his  next  male  kinsman, 
the  father  of  Alexander  Fitton,  the  Irish  Lord 
*  Chancellor.    In  this  settlement  there  wan  a 
power  of  revocation.    It  is  said  to  have  been 
confirmed  by  deed-poll,  dated  April  8,  18  Car., 
by  Sir  Edward  Fitton,  who  died  two  years 
after  at  Bristol.    The  allegation  is  that  this 
deed-poll  was  forged  by  Alexander  Fitton,  or, 
at  his  instance,  by  Alexander  Grainger.  After 
Sir  Edward's  death,  his  widow,  Lady  Fitton, 
retained  possession  of  Gawsworth  as  her  join- 
ture ;  but  on  her  death,  after  a  series  of  law- 
suits instituted  against  the  sisters  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Fitton,  who  were  determined  to  retain 
the  estate,  William  Fitton  succeeded  in  getting 
Gawsworth  into  his  possession,  and  his  son, 
Alexander,   afterwards   succeeded  upon  his 
marriage  in  getting  hold  of  all  the  property 
by  paying  off  a  number  of  morljrnpes  against 
it  But  nineteen  years  after  Sir  Edward  Fit- 
ton's  death,  as  this  tract  states,  his  nephew, 
Lord  Gerard,  produced  a  will  bequeathing  the 
estates  to  himself,  as  the  son  of  one  of  Sir 
Edward's  sisters ;  though  it  was  stated,  on  the 
other  side,  that  immediately  before  his  death, 
Sir  Edward  said  'he  would  rather  settle  his 
estate  on  Ned  Fitton,  the  bonny  beggar,  than 
on  any  one  of  his  sisters'  children.'    The  par- 
ties then  went  to  law,  Alexander  Fitton  rely- 
ing on  the  deed-poll,  and  Lord  Gerard  main- 
taining that  it  was  not  genuine.    The  High 
Court  of  Chancery  directed  a  trial  at  law  to  be 
had  at  Westminster  upon  this  special  issue, 
whether  the  deed-poll  was  the  act  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Fitton  or  not ;  for  it  had  been  rumoured 
that  Lord  Gerard's  solicitor  had  prevailed 
upon  Abraham  Grainger  to  swear  that  he  had 
forged  Sir  Edward's  hand  to  tho  deed.  The 
question  came  on  for  trial;  the  deed  was  sub- 
stantiated— to  use  Ormcrod's  words — by  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Richard  Davenport,  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Barwick,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Small  woods, 
whose  deposition  was  taken  on  his  deathbed 
by  Mr.  Edge,  a  clergyman ;  but  the  forgery 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  fully  acknowledged  by 
<}rainger  himself,  corroborated  by  the  evidence 
of  Gilford  and  Wheeler ;  and  it  was  also  de- 
posed by  Colonel  R.  Ash  ton,  —  Webb,  Esq., 
Thomas  Adams,  Thomas  Cotton,  Captain  Hol- 
land, and  others,  that  they  had  heard  Mr.  Fit- 
ton  confess  that  Grainger  had  forged  a  deed 
for  him  for  £40.    Depositions  to  Mr.  Fitton's 
character  were  taken,  and  three  witnesses  not 
named  are  said  to  have  sworn  they  had  seen 
the  deed-poll  before  the  time  alleged  for  the 
forgery.     It  was  objected  to  Fitton  that  he 
could  not  prove  where  he  had  the  deed,  or  who 
engrossed  it ;  that  it  had  not  been  mentioned 
at  the  former  trials  or  at  Fitton's  marriage ; 
and  that  the  witnesses  could  not  remember 
where  it  was  executed.    The  jury  found  that 
the  deed  was  forged.    Now,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  tl< is  narration  comes  from  the  Fit- 
ton  party;  and  yet  Mr.  0' Flanagan  holds 
Fitton  guiltless  in  tho  teeth  of  tho  verdict  of 
an  independent  jury  in  London,  who  heard 
both  sides  of  the  case.    But  the  narrative 
does  not  end  here.    Processes  were  issued 
commanding  several  of  Fitton's  witnesses  to 


appear  before  the  King's  Bench  on  an  informa- 
tion of  perjury.   Then,  says  Mr.  O'Flanagan, 
'Grainger,  conscience-stricken,  declared  his  pre- 
varication in  a  written  document,  stating  that 
he  had  not  forged  the  deed ;  that  this  docu- 
ment was  signed  in  the  presence  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  gentlemen.'    Our  author's  version  of 
Ormerod's  history  is  singularly  defective  and 
one-sided.    Ormerod  says  that  Grainger — ac- 
cording to  the  tract— begged  earnestly  for  an 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  his  guilt  to  Fit- 
ton  ;  and,  farther,  did  so  before  a  citizen  of 
London,  not  named,  and  a  kinsman  of  Fitton's, 
not  named ;  and  then  wrote  a  narrative  which 
he  read  before  twelve  or  thirteen  gentlemen. 
But  Ormerod  says  that  these  '  gentlemen ' 
'  were  all  most  probably  in  low  situations,  and 
are  in  no  way  identified.'    The  narration  it- 
self relates  tho  most  improbable  circumstances, 
as,  for  example,  that  in  March,  1601,  Grainger, 
the  narrator,  was  pulled  off  his  horse,  taken 
before  Sir  Allen  Aspley,  who  committed  him 
to  the  Gatehouse  without  examination  ;  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  murdered  in  his  bed 
by  one  Rowo ;  that  ho  was  threatened  with 
hanging,  and  with  getting  his  hands  cut  off,  if 
he  would  not  forge  the  will.    Was  there  ever 
such  an  improbable  story?     And  yet  Mr. 
O'Flanagan  passes  over  this  statement  in  si- 
lence, without  referring  to  Ormorod's  honest 
judgment,  that  even  the  inforence  from  Grain- 
ger's facts  is  in  favour  of  Lord  Gerard,  and 
that  the  evidence  of  a  perjured  witness  was 
of  no  value  unless  corroborated  by  indepen- 
dent testimony.    We  have  good  reason,  then, 
to  believe  that  not  only  did  Fitton  secure  the 
forgery  of  the  deed  in  the  first  instance,  but 
that  he  induced  Grainger  to  issue  his  recanta- 
tion in  the  shape  of  tho  narration  referred  to. 
For  tho  House  of  Lords,  immediately  after  its 
publication,  ordered  two  copies  of  it  to  be 
burned,  one  at  Westminster  and  another  at 
Chester,  '  at  such  timo  as  Lord  Gerard  should 
appoint,'  and  inflicted  the  following  severe 
punishment  on  Fitton  and  three  others : — 
'  That  Alexander  Fitton  should  be  fined  to  his 
Majestie  in  the  sum  me  of  £500 ;  and  Bhould 
be  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  King's 
Bench  Prison  until  he  should  produce  Grainger, 
and  should  find  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour 
during  life;  and  that  Edward  Floyd,  John 
Cade,  and  John  Wright  (three  of  the  witnesses), 
should  be  committed  to  the  Fleet  during  the 
King's  pleasure,  and  should,  before  their  en- 
largement, find  sureties  for  their  good  beha- 
viour during  life.'     It  is  evident  from  this 
very  stringent  proceeding  of  the  House  of 
Lords  that  they  connected  Fitton  very  directly 
with  the  disapjvearanco  of  Grainger,  and  that 
Grainger  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  lo 
come  forward  to  stand  the  ordeal  of  a  public 
examination  upon  the  circumstances  of  his  re- 
cantation. 

We  submit,  then,  that  Archbishop  King— 
'with  all  his  hatred  of  Catholicity'— was  per- 
fectly warranted  in  saying  that  Sir  Alexander 
Fitton  was  '  a  person  detected  of  forgery,  not 
only  at  Westminster  and  Chester,  but  like- 
wise fined  by  tho  House  of  Lords  in  Parlia- 
ment' (p.  65).  Mr.  O'Flanagan  has  no  evidence 
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to  offer  against  Dr.  King's  further  statement 
that  he  was  an  inefficient  and  partial  judge, 
for  the  mere  negative  evidence  that  the  Irish 
bar  did  not  express  any  dissatisfaction  with 
his  decisions  is  not  worth  tho  slightest  consid- 
eration. He  admits  that  Fitton  did  consult 
one  Dr.  Stafford,  a  Popish  priest,  before  giving 
some  of  his  decisions ;  but  then  Stafford  was 
made  a  Master  in  Chancery  by  the  same  power 
that  placed  Fitton  at  tho  bead  of  Irish  law ; 
for,  as  King  remarks,  the  Chancellor  '  was 
forced  to  make  many  needless  references  to 
tho  Masters  in  causes  that  had  no  difficulty  in 
thorn.'  Stafford,  1  tho  learned  and  loyal,' us 
Mr.  0' Flanagan  calls  him,  may  have  been  'an 
eminent  doctor  of  the  civil  law,'  but  the  Rever- 
end Master  in  Chancery  who  perished  at  Augh- 
rim  in  cheering  on  the  courage  of  the  Irish 
troops  was  not  exactly  the  person  best  fitted  to 
dispense  justice  in  such  critical  times — side  by 
side,  bo  it  remembered,  with  Felix  O'Neal, 
another  Master,  son  of  Turlogh  O'Neal,  the 
bloody  rebel  and  murderer  of  1041.  We  do 
not  believe,  then,  that  Mr.  0'  Flanagan  has 
succeeded  in  the  slightest  degree  in  4  removing 
the  stain '  upon  tho  character  of  Fitton. 

Select  Charter*  and  other  Illustrations  of 
English  Constitutional  History^  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  reign  of  Etheard  the 
First,  arranged  and  edited  by  William 
Stcbbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History.  Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press, 
1870.    Pp.  xii.  531. 

This  volume  is  intended  to  be,  primarily,  a 
4  treasury  of  references  ;  an  easily  handled 
repertory  of  the  Origines  of  English  Constitu- 
tional historv  ;  and,  secondarily,  a  manual  for 
teachers  and*  scholars,  with  a  view  to  the  first 
purpose.'  Professor  £tubbs  has  collected  4  in 
it  every  constitutional  document  of  importance 
during  the  period  which  it  covers  ;'  and  with  a 
view  to  the  second,  he  has  also  4  pointed  out  the 
bearings  of  the  several  documents  on  ono  an- 
other, and  on  the  national  polity,'  in  his  prefa- 
tory remarks  to  each  of  thorn,  4  supplying  in 
the  introductory  sketch,  a  string  of  connexion 
and  a  continuous  theory  of  the  development  of 
the  system.' 

As  4  the  first  traces  of  our  national  history 
must  be  sought  for,  not  in  Britain,  but  in  Ger- 
many— in  the  reports  given  by  Caosar  and  Taci- 
tus of  the  tribes  which  they  knew  ;'  reports  in 
which  we  have  indued  a  4  somewhat  indistinct 
picture,'  yet  4  one  which  when  interpreted  by 
the  clearer  history  of  tho  later  stages  of  the  in- 
stitutions which  are  common  to  the  Teutonic 
race,  does  give  a  probable  and  consistent  repre- 
sentation' of  them.  The  Professor's  first  ex- 
tracts are  taken  from  the  4  Common tarii '  of  one 
of  these  authors,  and  tho  4Germania'  of  the 
other.  These  are  followed  by  others  taken 
from  Mr.  Thorp's  translation  of  tho  4  Ancient 
Laws  and  Institutes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.'  The 
remainder  of  the  volume  consists  of  4  Select 
Charters  and  Excerpts,'  illustrated  by  carefully 
selected  passages  from  tho  chronicles  of  the 
several  periods,  as  well  as  by  other  historical 
documents  not  easily  accessible  to  any  who 
have  not  the  command  of  a  public  library,  and 


somo  of  which  are  to  be  read  only  in  MS.,  all 
bearing  upon  the  '  long  struggle  of  tho  constitu- 
tion for  existence,'  which  terminated  only  with 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  There  are  only  two 
documents  of  a  later  date  given — the  4  Petition 
of  Right,'  of  1028,  and  the  4  Bill  of  Rights '  of 
1089  ;  both  of  which  are  printed  in  an  appen- 
dix. 

Mr.  Stubbs  thus  states  his  reasons  for  closing 
his  labours  with  the  reign  of  tho  firBt  Edward. 
It  is  4  the  period  of  time  at  which  the  nation 
may  be  regarded  as  reaching  its  full  stature.  It 
has  not  yet  learned  its  strengtli,  nor  accustom- 
ed itself  to  economise  its  power.  Its  first  vaga- 
ries are  those  of  a  people  grown  up,  but 
not  disciplined.  To  trace  the  process  by 
which  it  learned  the  full  strength  of  its  organ- 

I  ism, — by  which  it  learned  to  use  its  powers  and 
forces  with  discrimination  and  effect, — to  act 
easily,  effectually,  and  economically, — or,  to  use 

I  another  metaphor,  to  trace  tho  gradual  wear  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  machinery,  until  all 
roughnesses  were  smoothed,  and  all  that  was 
superfluous,  entangling,  and  confusing  was  got 
rid  of,  and  the  balance  of  forces  adjusted,  and 
their  action  made  manageable  and  intelligible, 
and  the  power  of  adaptation  to  change  of  cir- 
cumstances fully  realized,  is  the  story  of  later 
politics — of  a  process  that  is  still  going  on,  and 
must  go  on  as  the  age  advances,  and  men  are 
educated  into  widor  views  of  government,  na- 
tional unity,  and  political  responsibility.  We 
stop,  however,  with  Edward  I.,  because  the 
machinery  is  now  completed,  the  people  are  at 
full  growth.  The  system  is  raw,  and  untrained, 
and  awkward,  but  it  is  complete.  The  attain- 
ing of  this  point  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  defin- 
ing genius,  the  political  wisdom,  and  the 
honesty  of  Edward  I.,  building  on  the  imme- 
morial foundation  of  national  custom  ;  fitting 
together  all  that  Henry  L  had  planned^  Henry 
II.  organized,  and  the  heroes  of  the  thirteenth, 
century  had  inspired  with  fresh  life  and  energy ' 
—(pp.  50,  51). 

The  value  of  the  volume  is  considerably  en- 
hanced by  a  glossary  that  might  be  extended 
with  great  advantage,  and  especially  so  if  made 
to  include  the  French  and  Anglo-Saxon  words, 
as  well  as  the  Latin  ones,  which  are  employed 
in  the  body  of  tho  work.  It  would  also  be  well 
if  in  some  cases  the  definitions  were  to  be  ac- 
companied by  references  and  quotations  after 
tho  manner  of  Ducangc.  The  learned  Profes- 
sor would,  moreover,  render  good  service  to 
students  and  teachers  alike,  if  be  were  to  add 
such  explanatory  notes  to  some  of  his  excerpts 
as  he  well  knows  4»ow  to  compile.  The  volume 
ought  to  bo  no  stranger  in  any  of  our  colleges, 
ana  well  deserves  a  place  in  tho  4  curricula  of 
our  public  schools.  It  will  not  be  without  its 
interest  and  its  value  also  to  the  general 
reader. 

The  War  Correspondence  of  the  4  Daily  News.' 

2  vols.    Macmillan  and  Co. 
Diary  of  the  Besieged  Resident  in  Paris. 

Hurst  and  Blackett 
Journal  of  the  Siege  of  Paris.    By  the  Hon. 

Captain  BrotanAM.   Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
Letters  on  the  War.   By  T.  MomraxH,  D.  F. 
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Stracss,  F.  Max  MCller,  and  T.  Caritir. 
Triibner  and  Co. 
The  Great  Duel    By  W.  R.  Gbeg.  Trubner 
and  Co. 

When  the  history  of  the  war  of  1870  conies  to 
be  written,  it  will  furnish  scope  for  genius  the 
most  various  and  the  most  profound.  A  greater 
Jomini  will  be  needed  to  elucidate  the  tactics 
that  decided  greater  battles  than  Borodino  or 
Austerlitz ;  to  unweave  for  us  the  intricate  web 
of  the  great  strategist's  plans  ;  to  solve  for  us 
the  problem  whether  he  is  a  superstition  and  a 
fetish,  reaping  the  glory  sown  by  the  organiza- 
tion and  morale  of  his  troops,  or  the  silent  cen- 
tre from  which  was  directed  the  regulated  play 
of  Buch  tremendous  forces.  But  though  the 
time  for  the  military  critic  or  the  philosophical 
historian  has  not  yet  come,  tho  events  and 
scenes  of  the  war,  as  they  photographed  them- 
solvcs  in  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  are  full  of 
immediate  interest,  and  demand  for  their  ade- 
quate description  the  highest  order  of  pictur- 
esque power.  Probably  no  accounts  of  the 
recent  campaign  so  amply  satisfied  our  modern 
thirst  for  the  picturesque  as  the  letters  written 
to  the  Daily  Are»i.  The  moving  panorama  of 
the  battle-field,  the  scientific  deploying  of  vast 
masses,  the  heroism  of  attack  or  repulse,  were 
brought  close  to  our  eyes.  The  description  of 
tho  battle  of  Gravelotte  reads  like  a  page  torn 
out  of  Tacitus,  and  for  awful  vividness  might 
stand  by  the  side  of  Thucydides'  narrative  of 
tho  plague.  So  swiftly  have  events  passed  out 
of  chronicle  into  history,  that  the  accounts  of 
the  early  battles  of  the  war — Weissenburg, 
WOrth,  Forbach,  will  even  now  bear  reperusal, 
and  contain  much  that  in  our  hungry  desire  for 
the  salient  facts  was  omitted  at  the  first 
reading.  Till  a  spectator  of  the  entire  course 
of  the  war  shall  fuse  his  impressions  of 
the  moment  with  his  mature  reflections, 
and  produce  a  continuous  living  narrative  of 
the  whole,  these  letters  will  probably  remain 
the  best  compendium  of  the  history  of  the  last 
eight  months.  We  may  add  that  the  republica- 
tion comprises  many  of  the  letters  of  the  vera- 
cious •  Besieged  Resident'  They  are  at  least 
amusing,  and  give  the  proper  seasoning  of  farce 
to  the  tragedy. 

The  'Besieged  Resident*  remained  in  Paris 
during  the  siege  4  to  enjoy  a  new  sensation.'  He 
had  new  sensations  in  abundance;  and  gene- 
rously gave  the  British  public,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Daily  New*,  tho  benefit  of  his  ex- 
periences. They  were  sufficiently  varied,  for 
ho  went  in  search  of  them — grotesque,  for  fidel- 
ity to  fact  is  not  his  strong  point — and  amusing, 
for  ho  is  the  liveliest  of  pcr$\flcurs.  The  person- 
al element  in  these  letters  was  unquestionably 
that  which  gave -them  their  charm :  tho  siege  as 
it  affected  the  4  Besieged  Resident,*  rather  than 
the  'Besieged  Resident'  reporting  on  the  siege, 
seemed  to  be  the  subject  of  them.  How  his 
clothes  were  held  together  by  an  infinity  of 
pins,  how  his  boots  had  burst  in  half-a-dozen 
places,  and  how  horse  did  not  assimilate  with 
his  inner  man,  were  facts  which  made  the  Phi- 
listine's breakfast  an  interesting  meal  during  the 
siege.  Now  that  the  letters  have  been  publish- 
ed in  a  complete  form,  these  important  facts 


seem  less  prominent,  and  we  are  able  to  recog- 
nize the  real  value  of  the  narrative  as  a  history 
of  opinion  —  journalistic,  Bellcvilleite,  and 
bourgeois,  during  the  four  months  of  the  in- 

;  vestment    The  description  is  not  flattering. 

'  The  1  Besieged '  plays  the  part  of  valet  to  the 
Parisian  heroes,  and  sees  very  little  of  heroism 
but  a  great  deal  of  braggadocio.  A  somewhat 
cynical  temper  perhaps  lends  some  exaggeration 
to  mere  common-place  folly ;  but  it  seems  cer- 

[  tain  that  the  despicable  traits  and  unworthy 
actions  of  which  the  '  Besieged '  is  the  chronicler 
will  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  any  truth- 
ful narrative  of  the  great  siege.  On  the  whole, 
it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  4  Besieged'  will 
be  superseded  in  his  self-assumed  function  by 
any  subsequent  chronicler. 

Captain  Bingham  is  a  more  prosaic  narrator 
than  the  4  Besieged  Resident,'  but  there  was  so 
much  to  be  seen  that  he  has  many  incidents  to 
relate  without  touching  on  ground  already  oc- 
cupied. His  book  ia  a  consecutive  narrative  of 
facts,  which  are  all  the  more  trustworthy  that 
they  take  no  colouring  from  the  individuality  of 
tho  writer. 

The  'Letters  on  the  War'  arc  of  no  evanes- 
cent interest,  but  are  a  permanent  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject  The  writers  of 
them  are  the  Titans  of  the  Teutonic  race,  whose 
clear  duty  it  is  to  speak  out,  as  tho  prophets  of 
old  spoke  out,  in  a  great  crisis  of  history. 
Those  of  Dr.  Strauss  and  Mr.  Carlyle  are  tho 
most  important  historically,  as  they  are  also  tho 
most  interesting.  Mr.  Carlyle's  historic  retro- 
spect reaches  back  to  Louis  XT.,  and  is  meant 
to  show  what  a  terribly  bad  neighbour  France 
has  been  to  Germany  for  tho  last  400  years. 
He  describes  the  grand  4  plunderings  and  incen- 
diarisms of  Europe '  by  the  French,  and  he  be- 
lieves that  Germany  would  be  a  'foolish  nation 
not  to  think  of  raising  *up  a  secure  boundary 
fence  against  such  a  neighbour.'  And  why 
should  not  Alsace  and  Lorraine  be  restored  to 
their  original  owners?  The  only  titles  of 
France  to  them  are  the  4  cunning  of  Richelieu 
and  the  grandiose  long-sword  of  Louis  XIY.' 
He  has  pity  for  France  but  no  sympathy ;  ac- 
knowledges her  services  to  civilization  and  the 
grandeur  of  her  4  Insurrection  against  shams,* 
in  1789  ;  but  believes  that  the  German  race  is 
now  to  be  protagonist  in  the  4  immense  world- 
drama.'  Dr.  Strauss's  argument  is^  like  Mr. 
Carlyle's,  historical,  but  with  diminished  per- 
spective, and  from  a  different  point  of  view.  Ho 
traces  the  history  of  the  movement  towards  na- 
tional unity,  travailing  towards  birth  through 
the  obstructions  of  the  reactionary  despotisms, 
planted  by  the  diplomacy  of  Vienna,  the  abor- 
tive revolution  of  1848,  and  the  apathy  or  de- 
spair of  all  but  the  enthusiasts.  He  accepts 
tin 


o  creed  of  Bismark  ;  unity  could  only  be  ob- 
tained through  force,  as  Hegel  saw  seventy 
years  ago. 

In  Mr.  Greg's  pamphlet  and  letters  we  ad- 
mire the  dexterity  of  the  practised  swords- 
man, whose  convictions  are  chiefly  a  matter  of 

logic. 

Her  Majesty's  Tower.  By  William  Hkpwobth 
Duow.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  Hurst  and 
Blackett 
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Wc  might  as  well  surrender  at  discretion  to 
Mr.  Dixon.    He  is  as  confirmed  in  his  ways  as 
we  in  our  critical  canons.    What  the  late  la- 
mented George  Robins  was  among;  auctioneers 
—what  M.  Jullion  was  among  musicians— what 
Dumas  pire  was  among  novelists— what  the 
•  besieged  resident '  ia  among  newspaper  corre- 
spondents— Mr.  Dixon  is  among  historians ; 
tthat  it  is  not  easy  to  say.    He  alike  provokes 
and  interests  us.    Our  taste  is  offended ;  our 
critical  conscience  protests.    Murdered  Clio, 
like  Banquo's  ghost,  sits  in  Mr.  Dixon's  place 
and  4  shakes  his  gory  locks.'    The  meretricious 
style — tho  superb  magniloquence — the  broad 
statements — the  highly  coloured  pictures — the 
irrepressible  affinities  for  what  is  coarse,  make 
us  fume  with  impatience  and  exclaim  with 
anger :  but  wc  must  read  on ;  in  spite  of  our- 
selves wc  axe  interested,  although  with  the  un- 
easy pleasure  of  a  sin.    We  must,  however,  bo 
just    Whether  it  be  that  our  taste  has  adapted 
itself,  or  that  Mr.  Dixon  has  improved,  wo  are 
bound  to  say  that  in  reading  these  volumes  our 
pleasure  has  been  less  alloyed,  and  has  secured 
a  larger  measure  of  our  good  conscience  than  in 
reading  any  of  his  previous  works.    Some  of 
his  descriptions  are  well  toned  in  their  bril- 
liancy, there  are  fewer  catapult  sentences,  good 
taste  is  less  frequently  violated,  extravagances 
of  assertion  arc  less  daring,  and  altogether  he 
inspires  greater  historic  confidence,  and  excites 
more  literary  pleasure.    Happily,  however,  we 
are  released  from  all  reasonable  obligation  to 
apply  historic  tests.    Mr.  Dixon  tells  us  that  he 
has  not  *  cared  to  fret  the  reader  by  a  dozen  re- 
ferences in  every  page  to  pipe-roll*,  doquets, 
warrant-books,  ana  council  registers.'  Such 
things,  we  admit,  are  encumbering;  they  are 
vulgar,  moreover,  and  altogether  unworthy  the 
dignity  of  history,  and  are  only  temptation*  to 
irreverent  readers.    It  is  pleasant  to  read  a 
well-printed  page,  undisfigured  by  a  single  re- 
ference, to  be  unable  to  distinguish  too  nicely 
between  a  '  doquet '  and  '  the  caricatures '  which 
Miss  Burdett  Coutts  has  lent  him.    Wc  read 
4  Her  Majesty's  Tower'  as  we  read  Kcnil- 
worth*  or  'Richard  111.'    If  it  be  neithor  his- 
tory nor  fiction,  it  is  something  better  than 
either,  and,  it  is  well  by  the  absence  of  all 
references  to  be  released  from  the  responsibility 
of  determining  which.    Mr.  Dixon  certainly 
does  possess  considerable  narrative  and  descrip- 
tive ability.    His  literary  art  is  great.  He 
cannot  be  dull.   Whether  he  also  possesses  pa- 
tient power  of  historical  research,  and  a  judicial 
faculty  of  exact  presentation,  wo  have  no 
means  of  judging;  but  it  is  conceivable  that 
with  these,  combined  with  adequate  scholarship, 
he  might  have  trodden  not  unworthily  in  the 
footsteps  of  Macaulay.    We  regret  that  he  has 
chosen  to  write  after  the  fashion  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph — to  lay  himself  out  for  sensations — 
the  result  of  which  is  a  series  of  volumes  which 
might  have  been  brilliant  history,  but  which 
are  only  sensational  articles. 

In  the  range  of  these  volumes  Mr.  Dixon 
is  essentially  a  free  lance.  Tho  first  of  tho 
two  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  George 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  infamous 
favourite  of  our  British  Solomon,  and  with  the 


base  intrigues  and  dirty  scandals  of  his  court, 
— why  it  is  impossible  to  say,  inasmuch  as, 
except  that  some  of  his  victims  wero  im- 
prisoned in  it,  Villiers  had  no  more  to  do  with 
her  Majesty's  Tower  than  Macedon  had  with 
Monmouth,  nor  so  much,  for  Villiers  does  not 
begin  with  a  T.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  romance  of 
Whitehall,  of  which  Villiers  is  the  hero.  And 
it  is  by  no  means  a  clean  one  ;  that  under  any 
circumstances  it  could  hardly  be,  but,  as  Mr. 
Dixon  tells  it,  it  is  like  a  bad  dream.  Through- 
out we  feel  the  evil  suggestion.  Mr.  Dixon 
seoms  to  delight  in  keeping  us  on  the  verge  of 
nastiness,  and  to  have  peculiar  unction  in 
reiterating  such  offensive  epithets  as  the  one  he 
applies  to  Dean  Williams.  We  think  that  tho 
dirty  intrigues  and  unsavoury  stories  with 
whith  tho  author  of  '  Spiritual  Wives '  has 
filled  this  section  of  his  work  might,  without 
much  detriment  to  our  knowledge  of  either 
history  or  social  manners,  have  been  loft  in 
the  obscure  records  from  which  they  have 
been  culled.  The  career  of  Villiers,  tho  son  of 
a  poor  knight,  who  began  life  as  an  amateur 
comedian,  and  in  that  character  pleasod  the 
pedantic  voluptuary  James,  and  was  rapidly 
elevated  through  a  succession  of  offices  and 
dignities  until,  when  he  fell  beneath  Fclton'a 
knife,  he  was  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the 
most  potent  courtier  in  England,  is  an  insepa- 
rable part  of  the  history  of  England ;  and  tho 
shameless  corruption  and  profligacy  of  James's 
court,  of  women  like  the  '  parent,'  as  Mr. 
Dixon  chooses  to  label  the  mother  of  Villiers, 
and  indeed  of  almost  every  circle  of  fashion- 
able life,  are  as  vitally  connected  with  the 
convulsions  that  followed,  as  the  Courts  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  are  with  tho  French 
Revolution.  But  what  connection  thoro  is 
between  the  details  of  Buckingham's  rascality 
and  of  his  mad  escapade  into  Spain  with  Prince 
Charles,  and  the  Tower  of  London,  passes  our 
comprehension.  The  only  pretence  of  a  con- 
nection is,  that  on  the  safe  arrival  at  home  of 
Buckingham  and  the  Prince  certain  prisoners 
in  the  Tower  were  liberated.  Williams,  who 
was  first  a  Welsh  curate,  and  then,  as  the  re- 
ward of  being  a  hateful  pander,  was  exalted  to 
bo  first  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  ultimately 
Archbishop  of  York,  is  a  despicable  character, 
and  history  will  not  qualify  Mr.  Dixon's 
portrait  of  him.  4  Little  Laud '  was  raado  uso 
of  by  *  the  parent'  as  his  successful  rival.  He 
was  destined  to  piny  a  part  in  the  tragedy 
which  followed  that  he  little  dreamed  of. 

In  Eliot,  Mr.  Dixon  has  a  genuine  hero  of 
the  Tower.  His  account  of  him  is  almost  un- 
exceptionable, only,  one  remembers  that  here 
he  had  tho  advantage  of  tho  previous  labours 
of  Mr.  Forster.  Eliot,  for  his  fearless  and  in- 
corruptible patriotism,  endured  a  long  im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower.  He  died  in  it — one 
of  its  noblo  army  of  martyrs.  For  seven 
years  after  his  death,  as  is  well  known,  no 
Parliament  was  called  in  England.  Mr.  Dixon 
in  trying  to  be  magniloquent  is  almost  profane 
when  he  tells  us  that  of  thus  period  4  Went- 
worth  was  the  State,  Laud  was  the  Church, 

I and  Charles  was  God.' 
The  fourth  volume  is  much  more  relevant 
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to  Mr.  Dixon's  theme.  Wo  could  have  spared 
the  catalogue  of  namos  With  which,  after  the 
manner  of  Homer's  list  of  ships,  it  opens,  and 
which  is  an  amusing  instance  of  the  sonorous 
effects  which  Mr.  Dixon  delights  to  produce; 
but  the  volume  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory. 
The  instances  are  well  selected.  The  dramatic 
skill  with  which  his  heroes  are  presented  is 
great.  The  interest  is  legitimately  sustained, 
and  we  are  really  gratified  to  be  able  to  speak 
highly  of  tho  whole.  We  cannot  follow  him 
in  detail.  Our  sympathies  are  most  interested 
in  tho  visionary  politico-philosopher  James 
Harrington,  the  author  of  'Oceana,'  tho  sor- 
rowful victim  of  idiotic  fears,  whoso  political 
provision  Mr.  Forster's  Ballot  Bill,  after  two 
centuries,  is  iust  about  to  realize.  Mr.  Dixon 
rapidly  sketches,  as  heroes  of  tho  Tower,  <hc 
second  Buckingham — the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
who  was  guilty  of  falling  in  love  and  eloping 
with  the  king's  mistress — tho  Earl  of  Castle* 
mainc,  who  connived  at  the  unfaithfulness  of 
his  wife,  and  died  a  monk — the  two  Peons — 
tho  romantic  story  of  Colonel  Blood — the  mys- 
terious tragedy  of  the  Earl  of  Essex — the 
martyrdom  of  Lord  Russell,  and  of  Algernon 
Sydney — the  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth— the  lurid  tragedy  of  Judge  Jeffreys — 
tho  death  of  Laud — the  fate  of  the  Scottish 
Jacobites — tho  romantic  escape  of  Lord  Niths- 
dalc — the  imprisonment  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
— and  tho  finis  to  the  prison  hjstory  of  the 
Tower  in  the  anti-climax  of  tho  Cato  street 
conspirators. 

We  wish  Mr.  Dixon  had  treated  his  really 
great  epical  subject  with  more  dignity  and  with 
better  taste.  His  powers  of  picturesque  nar- 
ration and  of  vivid  portraiture  arc  great :  is 
it  too  late  to  ask  him  to  employ  them  upon 
better  themes,  and  to  subdue  them  to  great 
purposes  ? 

AnnaU  of  Oxford.    By  J.  C.  Jeaffekson. 

2  vols.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  on  which  a 
book  of  pleasantcr  and  more  instructive  gossip 
could  be  compiled  than  tho  English  univer- 
sities. Their  origin  and  early  constitution  arc 
excossivcly  vague  and  uncertain,  and  are 
therefore  a  sourco  of  perpetual  interest  to  the 
antiquary.  It  is  known  that  they  came  into 
existence  as  part  of  that  intellectual  revival 
which  is  coupled  with  such  names  as  Ansclm 
and  Abelard,  and  that  tho  first  notices  of  their 
activity  represent  them  as  vigorous  institu- 
tions. As  soon  as  tho  colleges,  which  arc 
special  characteristics  of  English  academical 
history,  are  founded,  information  as  to  tho 
domestic  life  of  these  ancient  corporations 
begins,  and  is  continued  uninterruptedly  to 
our  own  time.  Tho  materials  for  the  annals 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  copious,  and 
such  annals,  were  the  facts,  carefully  selected 
and  well  arranged,  would  be  an  exceedingly 
valuable  addition  to  the  social  history  of  this 
country.  Few  people,  for  example,  are  aware 
of  the  very  important  part  which  Oxford 
phyed  in  tho  incipient  reformation  of  Wyck- 
liffo  in  the  fourteenth,  and  in  the  revival  of 
tithes  under  Erasmus,  More,  and  Colet  at  the 


conclusion  of  the  fifteenth,  centuries  ;  or  of 
the  refuge  which  both  Universities,  but  especi- 
ally Cambridge,  afforded  to  the  leaders  of 
Puritanism  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Nor  arc  there  many  persons  who 
are  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  legislation  of  the 
Restoration,  which  tied  both  these  great  insti- 
tutions down  to  a  political  system,  under 
which  the  Established  Church  was  made  the 
slave  of  the  State  and  the  gaoler  of  the  mind, 
degraded  and  demoralized  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

Mr.  C.  Jcaffcrson  has  some  pretensions  to 
the  reputation  of  a  good  gossip.  He  has  com- 
piled certain  amusing  books  about  the  profes- 
sions of  law,  physic,  and  divinity.  In  an  evil 
hour  he  was  tempted  to  risk  this  reputation, 
and  to  write  a  book  about  Oxford.  He  has 
succeeded  in  producing  one  of  the  worst  speci- 
mens of  book-making  which  has  ever  been 
put  before  the  public  To  call  these  two 
volumes  the  'Annals  of  Oxford'  is  a  gross 
abuse  of  words,  for  they  arc  not  annals  in  any 
sense  whatever.  A  few  facts  are  culled  from 
very  familiar  authors,  such  as  Anthony  Wood 
and  dutch,  and  are  diluted  with  a  prodigality 
of  verbiage  to  which  no  experience  of  ours  can 
find  a  parallel.  The  most  important  parts  of 
academical  history  are  omitted,  as  for  example 
tho  contest  between  the  University  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  which  Oxford 
supported  Wyckliffe  against  prelate  and  pope, 
and  succumbed  only  when  she  was  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  her  franchises.  The  reader  is 
treated  to  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Univer- 
sity, for  which  there  is  neither  authority  nor 
probability,  for  throughout  the  two  volumes  the 
author  is  utterly  without  any  information 
of  what  the  University  has  been  or  is,  not- 
withstanding his  boast  that  he  '  knows  nearly 
everything  about  Oxford  in  the  dark  ages.' 

But  the  most  serious  offence  whjch  the  book 
commits  is  not  its  omission  of  important  facts, 
or  its  intolerable  dilution  of  unimportant  ones, 
or  its  misapprehension  of  the  whole  subject, 
but  its  incessant  vulgarity.  There  is  hardly 
a  page  in  the  two  volumes  where  wo  do  not 
find  examples  of  that  slangy  familiarity  of  ex- 
pression which  passes  with  some  people  for 
wit  or  humour,  and  which  in  pretending  to 
avoid  dulnoss  is  the  dullest  of  all  sins  against 
good  taste.  Mr.  C.  Jeaffersou's  contribution 
to  the  history  of  Oxford  is  wholly  without 
value,  and  for  tho  sake  of  tho  writer's  reputa- 
tion as  a  collector  of  gossip  and  anecdote,  the 
kindest  wish  which  a  reviewer  can  make  him 
is  that  tho  '  Annals  of  Oxford '  may  be  speedily 
forgotten. 

- 

.The  L{fe  of  Ttambard  Kingdotn  Bnnn-1,  Civil 
Engmeer.  By  Isambard  Bkikel,  B.C.L. 
Longmans.    1870.    pp.  568. 

Very  few  men  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  at  the  same  time  said  so  little  and  done 
so  much  as  Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei  He 
was  eminently  tho  worker  as  distinguished 
from  the  talker.  Not  that  ho  had,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  illustrious  Hunter,  a  difficulty  as 
to  expressing  his  thoughts  in  appropriate  lan- 
guage.   His  mode  of  expression,  on  the  rare 
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occasions  when  he  did  speak,  was  pointed  and 
happy.  His  reports  and  professional  corres- 
pondence were  models  of  clear  perspicuous 
terseness.  But  ho  felt  that  his  works  were 
the  true  witnesses  as  to  his  character ;  and 
to  their  silent  and  enduring  testimony  he 
was  content  to  commit  his  fame.  Though  he 
was  made  an  often  as  any  public  man  of  his 
day  the  object  of  frequent  and  unsparing 
attack,  he  rarely  offered  any  verbal  reply, 
restrained  by  that  proper  pride  in  his  own 
profession  which  forbade  him  to  appear  before 
the  irresponsible  and  uneducated  tribunal  of 
the  political  press. 

What  those  works  wore  on  which  rests  a 
reputation  that  will  incrcaso  while  the  fame  of 
many  others  fades  and  disappears,  his  son,  in  a 
modest  volume,  brings  briefly  to  the  notice  of 
the  public.  There  is  evidence  that  Mr.  Isam- 
bard  Brunei  has  been  a  pupil  in  his  father's 
school.  He  has  confined  his  work  within 
limits  only  too  narrow  for  the  actual  magni- 
tude of  tho  subject  Very  often,  by  the  sim- 
ple form  of  abstracted  chronicle  which  he  uses, 
as  in  describing  the  launch  of  the  Great 
Eastern,  he  docs  more  to  silence  slander  and 
to  terminate  controversy,  than  could  have 
been  effected  by  tho  most  eloquent  advocacy. 
Still,  we  could  wish  he  had  allowed  his  pen 
fuller  scope.  We  should  like  to  have  heard 
more  of  tho  inner  life  of  so  remarkable  a  man, 
to  have  had  tho  taste  gratified  by  illustrations 
of  his  refined  and  graceful  fancy,  and  to  have 
had  the  magnitude  of  his  works  brought  into 
fuller  relief  by  a  more  minute  description  of 
his  unsleeping  toil,  his  unflagging  and  auda- 
cious originality,  and  his  conscientious  effort 
to  bring  all  his  designs  and  every  detail  of  their 
execution  to  the  sternest  test 

It  is  easy  for  thoso  who  have  a  mere  news- 
paper acquaintance  with  Mr.  Brunei  to  sneer 
at  the  education  attained  by  the  engineer  at 
the  expense  of  his  shareholders.    At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  railway  system  in  this  coun- 
try something  of  the  kind  was  inevitable  in  the 
case  of  every  leading  engineer.     Tho  great 
features  on  which  the  success  of  tho  railway 
system  mainly  hinged  were  not  arrived  at  by 
scientific  deduction.    The  speed  which  George 
Stephenson  estimated  at  sixteen  miles  an  hour 
— viz ,  the  velocity  attained  by  some  of  tho 
most  rapid  coaches  of  the  period— was  raised 
to  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  an  hour,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  Captain  Ericsson  (the  inven- 
tor of  the  Monitor'),  in  conjunction  with  the 
late  Mr.  John  Braithwaitc.    During  the  experi- 
mental trials  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway,  tho  Novelty,  the  engine  built  by  these 
engineers,  parsed  by  the  Rocket  that  of  the 
Messrs.   Stephenson,  like  a  shot    The  ill- 
constructed  four-wheel  engines  of  Mr.  Baiy, 
with  which  the  London  and  Birmingham  line 
was  opened,  were  constructed  for  a  moderate 
rate  of  speed.    From  those  which,  of  his  own 
design,  Mr.  Brunei  put  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  he  obtained  a  speed  equal  to  that 
of  tho  flight  of  the  swallow — from  sixty  to 
seventy  miles  an  hour.    A  level  portion  of 
line  between  London  and  Slough  was  daily 


traversed  by  the  express  trains  at  this  high 
speetl. 

While  the  forethought  of  Mr.  Brunei— which- 
added  fifty  per  cent  to  the  accommodation 
afforded  by  his  linos  of  railway  for  the  future 
truffle  of  the  country — doubled  the  speed  of 
his  own  trains,  it  further  compelled  the 
narrow-gauge  linos,  by  the  use  of  the  long  six- 
wheeled  engines,  materially  to  increaso  theirs. 
The  sagacious  genius  of  the  engineer  was 
evinced  yet  more  splendidly  in  the  services  ho 
rendered  to  navigation.  Of  oceanic  steam 
traffic  Mr.  Brunei  may  justly  be  called  tho 
father.  In  July,  1837,  the  Great  Western 
steamship  was  launched  at  Bristol,  and  in 
April  of  the  following  year  she  arrived  at  Now 
York,  after  a  journey  of  nine  days,  with  a 
fourth  of  her  coal  unconsumed.  Tho  Sirius  was 
built  by  the  St  George's  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany oxpressly  to  anticipate  tho  Great  Western, 
do  that  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land  Mr.  Brunei 
effected  almost  as  much  by  the  emulation  he 
awoke  as  by  his  own  energy  and  toil.  Tho 
Sir i  us  arrived  at  New  York  a  few  hours  only  be- 
foro  tho  Great  Western,  having  consumed  every 
combustible  on  board,  down  to  a  child's  doll ! 
Tho  measured  tonnage  of  the  Great  Western 
was  1,340  tons;  that  of  the  Great  Britain, 
launched  at  Bristol  in  July,  1843,  was  3,443 
tons  ;  that  of  tho  Great  Eastern,  launchod  in 
the  Thames  on  31st  January,  1858,  was  13,343 
tons.  It  was  thus  that  the  cautious  ship- 
wright felt  his  way  before  developing  the  full 
magnitude  of  his  conceptions. 

For  tho  account  of  his  further  works — his 
docks  and  harbours,  his  bridges  and  viaducts, 
his  investigation  of  projectiles  and  of  screw 
propulsion,  his  admirable  military  hospital  for 
the  Crimean  expedition,  his  general  profes- 
sional practice — we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  volumo  now  before  us.  All  those  who 
regard  the  civil  engineer  as  a  sort  of  typical  or 
centra]  workman,  and  who  therefore  are  pre- 
pared to  measure  our  future  progress  in  ap- 
plied science  and  industrial  art  by  the  scale  af- 
forded by  the  condition  of  this  profession  in 
England,  will  do  well  to  read  with  care  this 
very  interesting  book. 

Memoir  of  George  Edicard  Lynch  Cotton, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Calcutta  ;  with  Selections 
from  his  Journals  and  Correspondence. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Cotton.  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co.  1871. 
In  this  volume  Mrs.  Cotton  has  given  to  the 
world  a  memorial  of  tho  late  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, which  by  those  who  personally  knew 
him,  and  also  knew  English  life  in  India,  will 
be  read  with  peculiar  interest  The  scattered 
nature  of  their  dioceses,  the  varietios  of  claims 
which  they  have  to  meet,  the  consecration  of 
churches,  and  the  confirmation  of  candidates, 
compel  the  dignitaries  of  the  English  Church 
in  India  to  travel  frequently  and  far ;  and,  as 
metropolitans  over  the  entire  empire,  the  Bish- 
ops of  Calcutta  journey  more  frequently  and 
to  greater  distances  than  their  colleagues.  A 
large  portion  of  this  memoir  is  devoted  to  the. 
details  of  such  journeys  ;  and  the  descriptions 
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of  places,  persons,  and  incidents,  coming  fresh 
from  the  ripe,  scholarly,  and  cheerful  mind  of 
one  who  saw  Indian  scenes  and  manners  for 
the  first  time,  give  to  it  a  peculiar  charm. 
The  extracts  from  the  Bishop's  journals  and 
letters  are  numerous,  perhaps  too  numerous 
and  extended ;  and  the  connecting  links  now 
detailing  important  facts,  and  at  another  time 
discussing  the  bearings  of  some  great  question, 
are  written  with  clearness  and  power. 

The  vein  of  humour  which  ran  through 
Bishop  Cotton's  mind  enabled  him  to  discern 
the  lively  and  especially  the  burlesque  aspect 
of  the  scenes  through  which  he  passed,  wheth- 
er in  school  and  college  days,  or  amid  the  seri- 
ous labours  which  closed  his  life.  At  Rugby 
he  named  the  fat  denizen  of  his  sty  Vitellius ; 
at  Cambridge  he  would  class  his  personal 
friends  in  an  imaginary  tripos,  and  award  them 
medals  and  honours  which  expressed  his  estw 
mate  of  their  worth ;  and  his  letters  to  his 
children  and  old  friends  are  full  of  the  amus- 
ing side  of  native  life. 

With  many  things  to  interest  him,  the  reader 
cannot  but  be  disappointed  at  the  book.  It  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  few  years  of 
Bishop  Cotton's  episcopate.  At  page  68  he  has 
already  left  England  for  his  Eastern  diocese  at 
the  age  of  forty-nine;  and  the  story  of  the 
next  eight  years  occupies  five  hundred  pages. 
All  we  can  learn  of  the  mental  and  moral 
growth  of  his  English  life,  of  his  distinguished 
career  as  an  educator,  and  of  the  remarkable 
position  which  he  early  attained  among  the 
foremost  clergy  of  the  English  Church,  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  memoir 
by  Dean  Stanley,  with  the  beautiful  notices  of 
his  work  and  influence  by  Professor  Shairp 
and  the  late  Professor  Conington.  Yet  his 
early  career  deserves  to  be  described  as  fully 
cs  that  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who  loved  him  so  well, 
whom  he  so  greatly  resembled,  and  to  whose 
position  as  an  educator  ho  practically  succeed- 
ed. These  early  years  made  him  what  he  was 
— a  careful  scholar,  a  man  of  active,  earnest 
piety,  an  intense  lover  of  truth,  a  man  of  large 
mind  and  broad  sympathies. 

We  took  occasion,  soon  after  the  bishop's 
death  in  October,  1866,  to  express  in  these 
pages  our  high  estimate  of  his  worth  and  use- 
fulness, and  his  views  on  the  important  ques- 
tions with  which  in  his  brief  episcopate  he  had 
to  deal  arc  fully  set  forth  in  Mrs.  Cotton's  nar- 
rative. His  long  but  most  interesting  travels ; 
his  concern  for  the  isolated  English  communi- 
ties in  India  ;  his  care  for  the  spiritual  interests 
of  the  English  soldiery ;  his  opening  the  con- 
secrated Episcopal  Churches  to  the  use  of  the 
Presbyterian  regiments;  his  charges  to  the 
clergy  -}  his  deep  interest  in  the  Episcopal  mis- 
sion.^ in  the  raising  up  of  a  native  ministry, 
and  in  measures  for  the  relief  of  native  con- 
verts, such  as  their  Remarriage  Act;  his 
efforts  to  establish  schools  for  East  Indian 
children,  are  fully  and  carefully  discussed. 
But  while  illustrating  in  many  ways  Bishop 
Cotton's  large-hearted  sympathies  and  the 
broad  views  which  he  took  of  men  and  things, 
the  memoir  fails  to  show  how  in  religious  mat- 
ters ho  looked  with  deep  interest  on  other 


Christian  communities  than  his  own,  was  pre- 
pared to  do  them  full  justice,  and  held  the 
most  kindly  and  unpatronizing  intercourse 
with  prominent  members  among  them.  A  man 
of  deep,  sterling  piety,  an  evangelical  preacher , 
a  faithful  minister  and  bishop  of  his  Church,  a 
lover  of  good  men,  he  well  deserves  the  high 
position  now  accorded  to  his  name  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  long  will 
he  be  remembered  with  esteem  and  regard  by 
men  of  many  communions  who  outside  her 
own  pale  are  striving  to  evangelize  India. 

Some  Memorials  of  Renn  Dickson  Hampden, 
Bishop  of  Hereford-.  Edited  by  his  daughter, 
Henrietta  Hampden.  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co. 

Time  brings  its  revenges,  but  not  always 
repentance  or  wisdom.  The  Dissenters  are  to 
bo  admitted  to  the  University,  and  the  intelli- 
gence and  good  sense  of  the  country — the 
dogmatic  intolerance  of  such  men  as  made  Dr. 
Hampden  a  martyr  alone  excepted— heartily 
approve.  He  is  justified  as  a  man  more  fore- 
sighted  and  just  than  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  his  persecutors  arc  relegated  to 
that  limbo  of  conscientious  intolerance  into 
which  all  claimants  of  arrogant  prerogative  and 
all  obstinate  conservatives  are  cast  Dante 
should  have  devised  a  retribution  for  non-jurors, 
or  Vathek  should  have  represented  them  as 
melancholy  ghosts  with  their  hands  upon  their 
hearts  and  ceasing  not  to  sigh  out  their  non 
potmmtu.  Opponents  of  every  liberal  advance 
in  Church  and  State  rudely  swept  into  eddies 
by  the  stream  of  time,  their  characters  are 
most  heterogeneous  and  their  labour  very  great 
The  forty  bullet-headed  Protectionists  of  the 
Free-trade  reform,  the  Bourbons  who  'forgot 
nothing  and  learned  nothing,'  the  bereaved 
patrons  of  rotten  boroughs — to  say  nothing  of 
Laud  and  his  school  of  divine  right,  of  the 
good  old  times  of  the  Star  Chamber,  of  the 
Fivo-mile  Act,  of  the  Tost  and  Corporation 
Acts,  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  of  Church- 
rates,  and  the  Irish  establishment — must  surely 
bemoan  themselves  very  bitterly  either  bocausc 
they  maintained  right  in  vain,  or  because  they 
opposed  it  in  vain.  And  yet  inherent  Toryism 
will  not  learn  wisdom.  The  opponents  of  the 
Test  Repeal  Act  are,  in  the  present  Parliament, 
repeating  as  blindly  and  as  fatuously  the  fol- 
lies of  their  predecessors.  Miss  Hampden  tells 
the  story  of  her  father's  noble  testimony,  for 
really  while  his  actual  life  was  much  more  than 
this,  there  is  little  more  about  it  to  tell. 
Learned,  pious,  candid,  orthodox,  conservative, 
reverently,  and,  as  we  should  now  say,  almost 
timidly  jealous  for  revealed  truth,  anything 
but  a  man  of  advanced  opinions  generally, 
Bishop  Hampden  was  the  object  of  a  virulent 
and  most  unscrupulous  persecution,  such  ss 
must  evor  be  the  dark  reproach  of  any  Church 
or  party  whose  polemical  passions  can  make 
them  capable  of  it  His  sin  was  that  he  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Tractarian  movement 
He  was  too  honest  and  honourable  to  be  moved 
by  this  hostility  from  hia  position,  although 
his  scholarly  and  benevolent  and  sensitive  life 
was  embittered  by  it    He  lived  to  see  himself 
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vindicated,  and  now  the  public  opinion  of  Eng- 
land is  about  to  endorse  the  clear-sightedness, 
candour,  and  justice  of  his  advocacy.  Of  his 
great  theological  learning  and  catholic  hcartcd- 
ncss,  there  is  no  need  to  speak.  The  memoir, 
although  not  very  skilfully  put  together,  is  an 
interesting  and  touching  memoir  of  a  very 
noble  man. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  lA>rd  Brougham.  (Writ- 
ten by  himself.)  Edinburgh:  W.  Black- 
wood and  Sons. 
Though  the  space  of  time  covered  by  this 
first  volume  of  Lord  Brougham's  Memoirs  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  his  own  life,  and 
one  of  the  stormiest  in  European  history,  the 
narrative  is  languid,  and  contains  no  facts  that 
are  at  once  new  and  important  Indeed,  his 
Lordship  had  been  already  forestalled  by  nota- 
ble contemporaries,  who  had  been  seized  more 
or  less  strongly  with  the  autobiographical  pas- 
sion, and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  his  life  had  long  passed  into  the  region 
of  history.  What  novelty  the  volume  posses- 
ses it  derives  chiefly  from  musty  journals  of 
travel  and  political  correspondence  of  evanes- 
cent interest.  To  be  admitted  to  the  spectacle 
of  Opposition  wire-pulling  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago,  and  to  bo  favoured  with  the  rapid 
observations  on  transitory  things  of  a  hasty 
traveller,  are  benefits  that  were  perhaps  over- 
rated by  Lord  Brougham.  Had  he  been  a 
philosophical  observer,  or  possessed  the  power 
of  picturesque  description,  he  might  have  left 
behind  him  an  enduring  record  of  great  and 
historical  events,  quorum  pars  magna  fuit, 
which  he  had  the  double  advantage  of  seeing, 
as  it  were,  in  the  making,  and  also  after  they 
were  reduced  to  their  natural  proportions  by 
the  perspective  of  many  added  years.  That, 
however,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  from 
Lord  Brougham.  As  it  is,  there  are  some 
minute  personal  touches  in  the  narrative  which 
arc  at  least  curious.  Ho  attributes  his  enor- 
mous energy  and  success  to  the  Celtic  blood 
in  bis  veins  ;  very  probably  it  accounts  for  his 
instability.  He  gives  a  shocking  account  of 
his  grandfather's  funeral,  as  an  instance  of  the 
barbarous  manners  of  the  time,  though,  un- 
happily, it  is  far  from  having  died  out  He  re- 
describes  the  origin  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
declaring  that  Sydney  Smith's  account  of  it  is 
entirely  imaginary,  although  ho  substantially 
confirms  it ;  and  he  gives  as  his  own,  a  satirical 
tale,  which,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  is  trans- 
lated from  the  'Candide'  of  Voltaire.  We 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  both  the  autobio- 
graphy and  the  man  when  the  publication  is 
complete. 

The  L\fe  and  Travel*  of  Qeorge  Whitefield,  M. 
A.  By  James  Patbrson  Gledstone.  Long- 
mans and  Co. 
The  character  and  power  of  Whitefield  must 
ever  bo  a  study  of  interest  to  persons  who 
either  as  religious  men  or  as  historical  stu- 
dents attach  importance  to  the  evangelical  re- 
vival of  the  last  century ;  and  in  proportion  as 
it  recedes  into  the  past,  as  contemporary  pas- 
sions and  their  inspirations  die  out,  and  especi- 


ally as  the  arrogant  assumptions  of  a  dominant 
Church  are  discredited,  the  study  will  have  in- 
creased interest  and  recognised  importance. 

Several  lives  of  Whitefield  have  been  at- 
tempted, some  of  which  wo  would  rather  not 
characterize.  Mr.  J.  P.  Gledstone  is  generously 
reticent  concerning  them.  He  makes  no  allu- 
sion to  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  but 
simply  tells  his  story  with  all  the  lights  that 
are  available.  Nothing  in  Whitefield's  charac- 
ter or  history  or  work  turns  upon  the  discov- 
eries of  the  antiquarian.  The  broad  facts  are 
adequately  known,  and  the  work  of  the  biogra- 
pher is  to  recite  and  interpret  them.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Gledstone  has  produced  what  we  think,  will 
prove  the  standard  life  of  Whitefield.  His 
sympathies  are  catholic,  and  he  does  justice  to 
tho  noble  soul  of  Whitefield,  who  was  the 
4  brother  of  all  who  in  every  place,  and  under 
every  denomination,  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  have  striven  to  put  the 
man  rather  than  his  creed  upon  the  pages  of 
thts>book.'  Whitefield  was  no  theologian  ;  he 
was  simply  a  great  preacher.  His  Calvinism 
was  passionate  rather  than  dogged,  and  in  an 
inappreciable  degree  influenced  his  preaching. 
His  great  soul  yearned  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
and  tho  more  arduous  the  service  the  more 
attractive  to  him  it  was. 

Into  the  merit  of  his  great  preaching  power, 
however,  we  cannot  now  enter,  and  yet  both 
now  and  at  all  times  it  is  a  study  of  the  most 
vital  moment  to  tho  Church.  Mr.  J.  P.  Gled- 
stone's  book  throws  upon  it  all  the  light  that 
circumstance  and  fact  can  furnish,  and  intel- 
ligently suggests  most  of  the  deeper  psycholo- 
gical and  spiritual  causes.  We  very  cordially 
commend  this  carefully-studied  and  admirably- 
written  life  of  the  Chrysostom  of  England. 

Twenty-two  Tear''*  Mi**iowtry  Experience  in 
Tratancore.  By  Rev.  John  Abbs,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  John  Snow 
and  Co. 

The  Land  of  Charity  ;  a  Vetcriptire  Account 
of  Trataneore  and  it*  People,  with  especial 
reference  to  Missionary  Labour.  By  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Mather,  F.L.S.,  of  tho  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society.  John  Snow  and 
Co.  1871. 

The  Pioneer*  ;  a  Narratite  of  Fact*  connected 
with  early  Christian  Mission*  in  Bengal. 
By  tho  Rev.  Georgb  Gogerlv,  late  Mission- 
ary in  Calcutta.    John  Snow  and  Co.  1871. 

Here  are  three  more  of  the  numerous  and 
excellent  works  which  in  recent  years  have 
sought  to  illustrate  u*  full  detail  the  course  and 
the  fruits  of  missionary  labour  in  India.  They 
arc  valuable  additions  to  the  missionary  library, 
and  each  will  occupy  a  position  of  its  own. 
Instead  of  dealing  with  the  Indian  empire  at 
large,  both  Mr.  Abbs  and  Mr.  Matccr  restrict 
themselves  to  the  single  provinco  of  Travan- 
corc.  The  work  of  Mr.  Abbs  recounts  the 
missionary  experience  of  twenty-two  years, 
and  is  characterized  by  sound  sense,  extreme 
modesty,  and  deep  religious  feeling.  Much 
valuable  information  is  given  on  the  relations 
between  the  mission  in  Travancore  and  the 
native  government,  and  some  fresh  light  is 
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thrown  on  the  whole  question  of  caste  as  en- 
countered by  Christian  missionaries  in  Travan- 
core.  In  the  same  region  Mr.  Matccr  spent 
nine  years,  and  endeavours  to  render  his  little 
work  a  complete  handbook  of  all  necessary  in- 
formation respecting  that  district  and  its  peo- 
ple. This  information  has  been  drawn  in  part 
from  authoritative  records,  and  in  part  em- 
bodies the  results  of  the  writer's  own  observa- 
tion and  inquiry  during  the  period  of  his  daily 
life  within  the  province  The  book  is  written 
in  a  simple  unpretending  style,  and  will  amply 
repay  perusal. 

Travancorc,  called  by  the  Brahmins  the  Land 
of  Charity,  or  Piety,  is  a  secluded  province 
in  South-western  India,  peculiarly  devoted  to 
Hinduism.  Though  occupied  to  a  very  large 
extent  by  aboriginal  tribes,  some  of  which 
must  be  of  very  ancient  origin,  many  centuries 
ago  it  was  religiously  conquered  by  some  promi- 
nent members  of  tho  Brahminical  caste,  and 
they  have  ever  since  retained  the  firmest  hold 
upon  its  rulers  and  its  people.  All  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  this  well-watered  and  fcrtilo 
corner  of  India  have  been  poured  into  their 
lap,  and  the  lower  castes  and  aboriginal  races 
have  been  their  devoted  serfs.  Closely  walled 
in  by  mountains  and  by  the  sea,  it  has  had 
comparatively  little  intercourse  with  its  imme- 
diate neighbours,  and  scarcely  any  with  tho 
more  distant  districts  of  South  India.  Its 
reigning  family  has  long  been  seated  on  tho 
throne ;  and  Mr.  Matecr  describes  the  religious 
position  occupied  by  its  princes,  and  the  strange 
ceremonies  which  both  establish  their  sanctity 
and  secure  to  the  priests  and  Brahmins  abun- 
dant rewards.  Mr.  Matccr  also  pictures  the 
numerous  races  and  classes  which  make  up  its 
million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  and  explains 
tho  immoral  causes  and  condition  of  things 
under  which,  in  one  caste  especially,  all  pro- 
perty is  made  to  descend  to  nephews  and  not  to 
sons. 

While  describing  fully  the  physical  features 
and  productions  of  the  province,  he  dwells  es- 
pecially upon  its  religious  aspects,  and  gives 
much  information  concerning  the  life  and  cus- 
toms of  tho  ShAnar  and  Ilavar  races,  who  in 
religion  arc  devil-worshippers.  It  is  amongst 
them  that  Christianity  has  made  special  pro- 
gress during  tho  present  century.  While  tho 
princes  and  nobles  have  been  growing  in  know- 
lodge  and  experience  of  their  English  rulers, 
tho  lower  tribes  have  in  great  numbers  ac- 
cepted the  Gospel.  The  story  of  the  mission 
plantod  among  them  is  given  at  length,  and  il- 
lustrations are  presented  of  the  fruits  which 
they  have  produced  in  individual  converts,  in 
strong  and  liberal  churches,  and  an  indigenous 
native  ministry.  The  Gospel  has  also  leavened 
the  population  generally,  and  introduced  many 
remarkable  innovations  among  the  hard  and 
cruel  customs  of  former  days.  The  Brahmins 
have  fought  hard  for  their  supremacy,  but  it 
is  steadily  passing  away.  4  Sir,'  said  a  Sudra 
one  day  to  a  Brahmin,  '  have  you  directed  your 
attention  to  a  wonder  of  the  present  age  ? 
Listen :  the  Brahmin  has  become  a  dealer  in  oil 
and  fish,  while  tho  Shanar  or  pariah  goes 
about  as  a  Brahmin  or  teacher  of  the  country. 
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The  Brahmin  woman  spends  her  day  in 'cook- 
ing, eating,  and  sloeping ;  while  the  Shanar  or 
pariah  women  arc  found  in  the  streets  with 
their  Scriptures  in  their  hands,  pretending  to 
toach  their  neighbours.  Is  not  this  a  wonder  ? 
Verily  tho  world  is  turning  upside  down.' 

Mr.  Gogerly.  the  well-known  missionary  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  has  given  a 
graphic  and  most  pleasant  account  of  the  early 
leaders  of  the  missionary  enterprise  in  Bengal 
and  of  their  work.  Mr.  Gogerly  quitted  the 
mission  of  which  he  was  a  member  thirty  years 
ago,  and  might  long  ere  this  have  presented  to 
the  world  the  striking  facts  with  which  he  be- 
came acquainted  in  the  course  of  his  Indian 
career.  But  he  has  reserved  tho  story  till  tho 
present  day,  when  some  of  those  facts  havo 
been  gradually  forgotten,  and  when  the  younger 
members  of  our  missionary  societies  hear  only 
of  the  modern  aspects  of  Christian  work,  and  of 
the  largor  fruit  of  conquered  difficulties  and 
converts  gathered  into  the  Church  of  Christ 

Mr.  Gogcrly'a  notices  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
Church — Baptist,  Free  Church,  and  American 
Missions  in  North  India — are  brief,  but  some 
of  them  convey  original  information  drawn 
from  his  own  experience.  Ho  naturally  gives 
fuller  details  of  the  mission  to  which  ho  him- 
self belonged,  and  in  which  many  remarkable 
events  occurred  worthy  of  a  permanent  place 
in  our  missionary  histories.  Later  residents  in 
Bengal  will  read  with  wonder  of  a  state  of 
things  in  regard  to  the  manners  of  tho  people, 
their  views  of  idolatry,  the  honour  rendered  to 
devotees,  and  the  satisfaction  felt  with  the  an- 
cestral religion,  whicb  has  lone  since  yielded  to 
the  knowledge  and  light  which  for  forty  years 
have  been  changing  the  Bengal  race,  and  mak- 
ing them  a  new  people.  The  numerous  anoc- 
dotcs  given  by  tho  writer  illustrative  of  former 
days,  of  domestic  habits,  of  village  education, 
of  native  amusements,  and  of  ancient  customs, 
are  extremely  interesting.  Some  institutions 
referred  to,  like  suttee,  have  disappeared.  In 
regard  to  others,  such  as  female  education,  the 
position  of  things  has  wholly  changed. 

Mr.  Gogcrly's  book  is  well  illustrated  with 
numerous  engravings,  and  we  heartily  commend 
it  to  our  readers. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  Ceylon.  A  Book 
of  Elephant  and  Elk  Sport.  By  John' 
CappeJ!,  Timet  Correspondent,  &c.  Provost 
and  Co. 

It  is  Mr.  Capper's  great  merit  that  as  a  court 
chronicler,  who  of  necessity  must  magnify  the 
most  ordinary  incidents,  and  carefully  chronicle 
tho  smallest  event  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  movements  of  a  Royal  Prince,  he  never 
violates  good  taste.  He  is  neither  flippant  nor 
flunkeyish,  but  docs  his  work  in  a  simple, 
straightforward  way.  No  one,  wo  .presume, 
will  read  his  official  record  of  receptions,  ad- 
dresses, dinners,  and  balls ;  but  this  can  be 
skipped,  and  bits  picked  out  doscriptive  of 
Cingalese  hunting  experiences  sufficiently  novel 
and  dangerous  -  to  be  gently*  exciting.  The 
Prince  seems  to  have  borne  himself  as  a  manly, 
unaffected  English  gentleman.  The  volume  is 
a  thin  imperial  octavo,  and  is  adorned  with 
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some  six  or  eight  very  excellent  chromolitho- 
graphs. 

A  Rule  through  the  DUturbed  Districts  of 
Neto  Zealand ;  together  with  tome  Account 
of  the  South  Sea  'Islands.  Being  Extracts 
from  the  Journals  and  Letters  of  Liect.  the 
Hon.  Herbert  Meade,  R.N.  Edited  by  his 
Brother.    John  Murray. 

Mr.  Meade's  untimely  death,  by  a  recent  explo- 
sion at  Portsmouth,  invests  this  volume  with 
special  interest  It  does  not,  however,  need 
any  adventitious  attractions.  It  is  fresh  with 
information  and  bright  with  genial  feeling.  It 
makes  light  of  difficulties  and  hardships,  andis 
full  of  the  enterprise  and  optimism  of  youth. 
Whether  the  author  had  any  thought  of  pub- 
lishing his  journals  or  not,  they  have  the 
great  charm  of  simplicity  and  unaffectedness. 
The  former  part  of  the  volume  describes  a 
journey  through  the  disaffected  districts  of 
New  Zealand,  lie  was  captured  by  the  Kin- 
gites,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  and 
gives  an  exciting  account  of  the  Aokatoa  or 
preliminary  religious  rites,  and  of  the  Rungana, 
or  parley -parley  to  decide  upon  his  fate;  the 
executioner  with  the  tomahawk  standing  closo 
by  him  during  the  debate.  Ho  escaped  at 
length  only  by  the  wind  of  his  horse.  He  was 
the  first  white  man  who  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  second,  a  mission- 
ary, they  hanged,  and  ate  his  eyes  and  brains. 


POLITICS,  SCIENCE,    AKD  ART. 

The  Descent  of  Man  and  Selection  in  Relation 
to  Scr.  By  Charles  Darwin,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
John  Murray. 
The  pleasure  of  reading  Mr.  Darwin's  long- pro- 
mised volumes,  which  has  been  keenly  antici- 
pated, is  at  length  gratified.  Both  the  subject 
and  the  man  exercise  a  strange  fascination  upon 
the  public  mind.  As  an  experienced  naturalist, 
a  speculative  philosopher,  and  a  keen  logician, 
Mr.  Darwin  would  command  the  attention  of 
men  of  science  under  any  circumstances,  but 
he  has  the  secret  of  personal  power  and  popu- 
larity quite  apart  from  the  accomplishments 
which  allow  him  to  be  classed  with  other  natu- 
ralists and  philosophers.  It  is  not  the  lucid 
clearness  of  his  style,  nor  his  power  of  collect- 
ing, selecting,  and  grouping  facts,  nor  the 
shrewdness  and  breadth  of  his  generalizations, 
alone,  which  give  his  readers  their  exquisite 
sense  of  delight  as  they  follow  him  through  his 
descriptions,  his  arguments,  and  his  specula-  | 
tions.  Beyond  all  this,  he  has  that  sensuous 
delight  in  the  real,  the  beautiful,  a*nd  the  truth- 
ful— that  appreciation  of  the  grandeur  of  uni- 
versal law,  visible  in  the  minutest  details,  and 
that  union  of  the  rcceptivo  and  active  facilities 
which  constitute  the  artist  and  the  genius  who 
owes  more  to  Nature  than  to  culture.  If  an 
argument  may  be  derived  from  what  man  is, 
and  from  the  mental  excellence  which  he  is 
capable  of  exhibiting,  to  rebuff  the  theory  that 


he  is  of  so  humble  a  parentage  as  Mr.  Darwin 
represents,  the  author  himself  would  be  a  refu- 
tation of  his  own  theory.  In  contemplation  of 
his  own  powers  he  might  say  with  Hamlet, 
'  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !  How  noble  in 
reason,  how  infinite  in  faculty  !  In  form  and 
moving,  how  express  and  admirable!  In  ac- 
tion, how  like  an  angel !  In  apprehension,  how 
like  a  god !  Tho  beauty  of  the  world,  the  para- 
gon of  animals  t  and  yet,  what  to  mo  is  this 
quintessence  of  dust !  The  lineal  descendant 
proximately  of  '  a  hairy  quadruped,  furnished 
with  a  tail  and  pointed  ears,  probably  arboreal 
in  its  habits  and  an  inhabitant  of  tho  old 
world ;  remotely,  of  an  animal  more  like  tho 
larvae  of  existing  ascidians  (living  sacks),  than 
any  other  known  form  !'  „ 

Mr.  Darwin's  volumes  treat  of  two  subjects  of 
profound  but  not  of  equal  interest  The  diffe- 
rence in  the  interest  felt  in  man'*  descent  and 
in  sexual  selection  is  well  shown  in  the  nume- 
rous reviews  and  notices  of  this  work  which 
have  already  apt  cared.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  the  work  is  devoted  to  sexual  selection,  and 
this  subject  is  treated,  not  exhaustively,  it  is 
true,  for  that  is  quito  impossible  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  but  methodically  and 
comprehensively.  A  vast  number  of  fresh 
facts  are  presented  ;  a  great  array  of  old  ones 
are  marshalled  in  due  order ;  the  phenomena 
are  traced  as  they  appear  throughout  the  whole 
animal  kingdom,  and  historians  and  travellers 
are  adduced  in  evidence  to  elucidate  problems 

Khysical  and  metaphysical.  Yet  reviewers 
ave  not  taken  notice  of  this,  which  is  really 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work  ;  guided  by 
a  popular  instinct  they  revert  to  tho  subject  of 
man's  descent  They  do  this  although  there  is 
not  nearly  so  much  freshness,  either  in  tho 
facts  or  arguments  presented  in  this  portion  of 
his  work.  'The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man,'  is  a  dictum  which  men  who  are  no  stu- 
dents will  readily  adopt,  because  tho  subject  is 
not  far  to  seek.  That  man,  the  orang,  and  tho 
gorilla,  have  a  common  ancestor  is  so  fascinat- 
ing an  idea  that  none  can  resist  its  weird  influ- 
ence. The  clergy  repeat  it  from  their  pulpits 
in  scornful  utterance,  as  though  the  simple 
statement  carried  its  own  refutation.  Trans- 
cendental philosophers  like  Vogt  assume  it  as  a 
demonstrated  fact  Wits  joke  about  it  The 
cars  of  ladies  blush,  not  at  the  praise  of  their 
own  loveliness,  but  because  of  the  pointed  and 
telltale  evidence  theso  bear  of  their  own  origin. 
The  fascination  of  this  idea  was  evident  from 
the  first  appearance  of  '  The  Origin  of  Species.' 
The  public  insisted  on  seeing  in  it  nothing  but 
evidence  that  man  had  sprung  from  a  lower 
form.  Yet  in  that  work  it  was  evident  that 
Mr.  Darwin  purposely  avoided  the  discussion 
of  this  point  No  one  will  be  surprised  to 
learn,  from  the  introduction  of  tho  present 
work,  that  during  many  years  the  author  had 
collected  notes  on  tho  origin  and  descent  of 
man  without  any  intention  of  publishing  on  the 
subject— but  rather  with  the  determination  not 
to  publish — that  he  might  not  add  to  the  preju- 
dice against  his  views.  Yet  the  multitudes 
who  talk  about  the  book  they  have  never  read, 
as  if  they  had  done  so,  have  all  along  supposed 
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and  assumed  that  the  one  question  thus  de- 
signedly avoided  was  the  subject  of  the  whole 
treatise.  No  doubt  most  of  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  derivation  and  origin  of  species, 
told  with  equal  force  as  proofs  of  the  like 
derivation  and  origin  of  man,  but  there  was  yet 
room  for  a  supplemental  theory,  founded  on 
the  vast  elevation  of  man's  moral  and  mental 
capacity,  which  would  make  man  an  excep- 
tional species  with  an  exceptional  origin.  That 
such  a  view  was  possible,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  concluding  chapter  in  Mr.  Wallace's  book 
on  the  same  subject,  in  which  a  peculiar  Provi- 
dence is  made  to  preside  over  the  evolution  of 
man.  There  can,  however,  bo  no  mistake  now 
about  Mr.  Darwin's  view  of  the  question.  His 
assertions  about'the  origin  of  man  from  a  lower 
form  arc  not  only  confident,  but  ht  has  become 
dogmatic  upon  the  subject  The  attitude  of 
dogmatism  is  new  to  him,  and  we  must  say 
does  not  become  him  so  well  as  the  cautious 
candour  of  his  earlier  work.  Mr.  Darwin 
writes: — 'The  main  conclusion  arrived  at  in 
this  work,  and  now  held  by  many  naturalists 
who  are  competent  to  form  a  sound  judgment, 
is  that  man  is  descended  from  some  less  highly- 
organized  form.  The  ground  upon  which  this 
conclusion  rests  will  never  be  thaitn.  .  .  . 
It  is  incredible  that  all  these  facts  should  speak 
falsely.  He  who  is  not  content  to  look,  like  a 
savage,  at  the  phenomena  of  Nature  as  discon- 
nected, cannot  any  longer  believe  that  man  is 
the  work  of  a  separate  act  of  creation.' 

In  bis  speculations  as  to  the  genealogical 
descent  of  man  and  the  way  in  which  it  emerges 
from  the  ancestral  tree  of  the  animal  creation, 
Mr.  Darwin  is  almost  wholly  guided  by  the 
rudimentary  organs  found  in  man.  Mr.  Darwin 
is  quite  consistent  in  this  method.  No  doubt 
rudimentary  organs  which  arc  functionlcss  in 
our  species  and  have  dwindled  almost  to  no- 
thing, but  aro  developed  and  have  a  palpable 
use  in  other  allied  forms,  present  the  greatest 
difficulties  to  those  who  do  not  believe  in  a  de- 
rivative origin  of  species,  and  also  afford  the 
strongest  support  to  tbe  selection  theory. 
After  enumerating  the  aborted  organs,  the 
transient  and  foetal  structures,  and  the  often- 
recurring  abnormalities  found  in  man,  which 
are  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  in  number,  the 
author  works  out  his  theory  of  origin  almost 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  associat- 
ing the  ancestors  of  man  proximately  with 
those  species  which  possess  the  most  of  these 
analogous  structures,  and  so  on  to  the  larger 
divisions  in  which  a  fewer  number  of  them 
have  a  wider  distribution.  This  plan  is,  no 
doubt,  philosophical,  but  it  loads  the  author 
into  some  strange  speculations.  By  similar 
reasoning  it  is  demonstrable  that  our  ancestors 
were  hermaphrodite,  and  thus  long  after  they 
had  ceased  to  be  so  both  sexes  yielded  milk  to 
nourish  their  young,  and  perhaps  carried  them 
in  marsupial  sacks. 

A  doctrine  thus  dogmatically  stated,  of 
course  involvos  problems  and  theories  hard  to 
solve  and  demonstrate,  but  this  arises,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  from  the  fact  that  the 
solutions  and  demonstrations  are  hard  to  find, 
and  not  from  the  doctrines  which  involve  them 


being  in  the  least  doubtful.  The  existence  of 
the  moral  sense  in  man  is  one  of  these  pro- 
blems, and  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  this  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to 
an  explanation  of  the  evolution  of  human  con- 
science. The  moral  sense  is  traced  to  those 
social  instincts  which  man  has  in  common 
with  all  grogarious  animals.  The  strength- 
ening and  growth  of  the  momory  and  judg- 
ment would  enable  man  to  compare  his  past 
actions,  and  the  mere  abiding  satisfaction  of 
the  process  would  create  that  distinction 
between  the  higher  and  lower  law  or  motive 
which  is  all  that  modern  moralists  require. 
'  Ultimately  a  highly  complex  sentiment  having 
its  first  origin  in  the  social  instincts,  largely 
guided  by  the  approbation  of  our  fellow-men, 
ruled  by  reason,  self-interest,  and  in  the  latter 
times  by  deep  religious  feeling,  confirmed  by 
instruction  and  habit,  all  combined,  constitute 
our  moral  sense  in  conscience.' 

The  second  portion  of  the  work  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  science.  It  is  far  more  philoso- 
phical in  its  tone.  It  is  a  repertory  of  facts. 
The  theories  to  which  these  facts  point  arc  in- 
deed discussed,  but  the  method  is  inductive, 
while  the  method  of  the  first  portion  appears  to 
us  to  be  deductive.  Beauty  as  distinguished 
from  use  has  always  been  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  disciples  of  the  natural  selection  school- 
That  which,  in  any  species,  pleases  our  minds  by 
immediate  agency  of  the  senses,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  that  which  is  of  service  to  that  species 
in  adapting  it  to  external  conditions,  is  quite 
unaccounted  for  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
at  least  so  far  as  wild  and  untamed  species  aro 
concerned.  Some  evolutionists  would  cut  the 
knot  by  denying  the  evidence  of  beauty  apart 
from  fitness.  Suitability,  symmetry,  con- 
spicuousncss,  and  an  imposing  appearance  are, 
no  doubt,  desiderata  which  natural  selection 
may  seize  upon  and  secure,  and  these  may  inci- 
dentally and  necessarily  involve  that  which  is 
beautiful  in  our  eyes.  But  after  all  these  have 
been  eliminated  or  satisfied,  there  yet  remains 
in  a  large  number  of  species  an  element  of 
beauty  the  contemplation  of  which  brings 
pleasure  to  all  human  beings,  whether  educated 
or  uneducated,  refined  or  unrefined.  This  is 
especially  the  case  throughout  those  large, 
numerously  represented  and  dominant  classes 
taken  from  two  separate  sub-kingdoms  and 
called  insects  and  birds.  Those  two  classes 
occupy  a  great  deal  of  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Darwin.  If  we  assume  any  evolutionary  theory, 
and  abiure  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  all  the 
varied  beauty  of  butterflies  and  humming-birds 
has  but  one  probable  explanation,  namely, 
tliat  of  sexual  selection.  To  make  even  this 
explanation  possible,  we  must  assume  a  keen, 
discriminating  aesthetic  faculty  in  animals  which 
is  like  in  quality  with  our  own,  as  that  faculty 
is  possessed  by  the  most  refined  of  our  species. 
Moreover,  this  faculty  must  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  sexual  appetency  in  each 
species.  Such  a  connection  is,  judging  from 
analogy,  not  improbable.  In  forming  an  opin- 
ion how  far  these  views  are  correct,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  isolate  the  operation  of  sexual  selec- 
tion from  that  of  natural  selection.  Nature 
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has  throughout  almost  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  afforded  to  us  the  means  of  isola- 
tion. For,  as  a  general  rule,  the  sexes  in 
species  are  not  absolutely  alike,  and  often  there 
is  great  difference  between  them.  All  sexual 
peculiarities  therefore  which  cannot  be  explain- 
ed on  the  principle  of  division  of  labour,  throw 
light  upon  the  aesthetic  faculty  of  animals  as  a 
Eolcctive,  and  therefore  by  the  theory  of  a  crea- 
tive agency.  Mr.  Darwin  has  collected  a  vast 
mass  of  facts  about  sexual  peculiarities,  which 
being  in  no  way  connected  with  the  sexual 
function,  he  calls  tecondary  sexual  characters. 
Of  course,  sexual  secondary  characters  so  limit- 
ed point  to  a  difference  in  the  modification  of 
the  sexual  desire  by  (esthetic  appetite  in  the 
two  sexes.  Generally  speaking,  the  adorned  sex 
is  the  male.  Have,  then,  the  females  a  greater 
appreciation  of  beauty  than  their  males  r  Mr. 
Darwin  thinks  the  ardour  of  the  male  destroys 
his  discrimination.  Some  facts  produced,  how- 
ever, seem  to  run  directly  counter  to  this  sup- 
position. On  all  hands  the  peacock  iB  con- 
sidered the  most  splendid  of  birds,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  sexes  in  this  species  is 
carried  to  an  extreme  point.  Yet,  one  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  best  authenticated  facts  is,  that  the 
!>ea-hcn  differs  from  most  birds  in  being  the 
ardent  wooer. 

One  of  the  happiest  and  most  satisfactory 
episodes  in  the  book  is  the  account  of  the  gene- 
sis of  the  eye-spot  in  tho  plumage  of  birds,  and 
specially  of  that  of  the  ball  and  socket  orna- 
ment in  the  secondary  wing-feathers  of  the  Ar- 
gus pheasant  The  treatment  of  this  subject 
reminds  us,  by  its  clearness  and  beauty,  of  the 
author's  treatises  on  coral  islands  and  the  ferti- 
lization of  orchids.  How  simple  a  phenomenon 
may  disclose  a  world  of  interest  and  wonder 
when  in  tho  hands  of  a  man  of  genius!  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  that  that  wonderfully 
faithful  representation  of  a  round  ball  lying  in 
a  hollow  socket,  expressed  on  the  flat  of  the 
web  of  a  feather,  offers  a  striking  example  of 
the  inadequacy  of  cither  natural  or  sexual 
selections  to  explain  such  phenomena.  '  That 
these  ornaments,'  says  Mr.  Darwin,  'should 
have  been  formed  through  the  selection  of  many 
successive  generations,  not  one  of  which  was 
originally  intended  to  produce  tho  ball  and 
socket  effect,  seems  as  incredible  as  that  one 
of  Raphael's  Madonnas  should  have  been  form- 
ed by  tho  selection  of  chance  daubs  of  paint 
made  by  a  long  succession  of  artists,  not  one 
of  whom  intended  to  draw  the  human  figure.' 
Exactly  so!  We  must  attribute  to  tho  hen 
Argus  pheasant  the  aesthetic  powers  of  a  Ra- 
phael in  order  to  account  for  the  decorations  of 
ner  mate,  or,  more  properly,  we  must  assign  to 
a  succession  of m  multitudes  of  generations  of 
birds  a  'correctness  of  appreciation  of  the 
draughtsman's  art,  such  as  is  a  rare  excellence 
among  men.  This  may  be  a  fact,  but  if  so,  it 
opens  up  a  new  realm  to  our  imagination.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  tendency  of  modern 
thought  is  to  obliterate  the  fast  line  drawn  by 
old  authors  between  reason  and  instinct,  and  to 
assign  the  former  less  exclusively  to  man,  and 
the  latter  less  exclusively  to  animals.  This 
tendency  and  the  incidental  light  thrown  by  1 


these  considerations  on  these  interesting  ques- 
tions are  well  exemplified  in  Mr.  Darwin's 
work. 

A  curious  disagreement  in  opinion  between 
Messrs.  Darwin  and  Wallace  is  brought  out  and 
treated  of  lengthily  in  the  chapters  on  birds. 
Mr.  Wallace  thinks  that  in  the  case  of  splendid 
cock-birds  who  have  plain  hens,  who  git  on 
open  nest<s  the  tendency  for  both  sexes  to  be- 
come brilliant  lias  been  checked  by  natural 
selection.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Darwin 
thinks  that  secondary  sexual  splendour  was 
from  the  first  developed  only  in  tho  male ;  and 
in  tho  converse  case,  whero  the  female  is  also 
gay,  natural  selection  causes  her  to  build  a 
covered  nest  for  protection.  We  think  Mr. 
Darwin  has  tho  best  of  the  argument  The 
question  of  whether  tho  standard  of  boauty 
among  men  is  uniform  in  its  essentials  or  not 
is  ably  discussed,  but  no  conclusion  is  arrived 
at ;  so  contradictory  is  the  evidence  of  travel- 
lers and  observers. 

We  heartily  endorse  Mr.  Darwin's  dictum 
that  false  facts  are  highly  injurious  to  the  pro- 
gress of  science ;  but  falso  views,  if  supported 
by  some  evidence,  do  little  harm.  We  are 
therefore  content  to 

'Let  him,  the  wiser  man,  who  springs 
Hereafter,  up  from  childhood  shape 
His  action  like  the  greater  ape.' 
4  But  we  are  born  to  other  things.' 

Thoughts  on  Health  and  some  of  its  Con- 
ditions. By  James  Hikton.  Smith,  Eldor, 
and  Co. 

This  volume  contains  by  no  means  a  dry 
discussion  of  tho  conditions  of  health.  It 
hardly  professes  to  be  methodical  or  exhaus- 
tive in  its  treatment  of  the  subject  It  is 
rather  the  production  of  a  man  who  is  full  of 
original  ideas  such  as  lie  around  tho  subject 
of  health  and  life,  and  who  has  adopted  this 
title  in  order  to  give  them  to  the  public.  Tho 
details  of  tho  subject  have  evidently  no  charms 
for  the  author ;  nevertheless,  those  which  aro 
given  or  referred  to  show  him  to  be  quito 
abreast  of  the  foremost  file  of  the  army  pf 
science.  He  is  quite  poetical  in  his  similes, 
and  is  fascinated  by  sublime  ideas,  yet  his 
chapter  on  4  Nursing  as  a  Profession '  shows 
him  to  be  a  practical  reformer.  The  book  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  those  whose  mental 
bias  leads  them  in  that  direction,  while  it  gives 
vivid  conceptions  of  abstruse  ideas.  The  ono 
fault  of  the  book  is,  that  the  author  allows  his 
imagination  to  build  up  speculations  upon  a 
basis  of  known  facts,  which  fresh  facts  yet 
unknown  may  very  possibly  show  to  bo  mero 
speculations.  Thus  the  speculations  about  the 
functions  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  and  phosphorus, 
when  forming  complex  compounds  in  the  or- 
ganism derived  and  built  up  upon  our  know- 
ledge of  their  properties  as  elements,  are 
doubtless  interesting,  but  they  are  not  backed 
by  chemical  knowledge,  and  are  opposed  to 
the  analogies  of  that  science.  This  fault,  how- 
ever, is  so  allied  to  the  virtues  of  freshness 
and  force  of  thought  which  are  everywhere 
found  in  the  volume,  that  it  ought  not  to 
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prejudice  the  reader  against  the  author, 
though  he  certainly  ought  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  the  seduction  of  that  author's  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  American  Colleges  and  the  American 
Public.  By  Noah  Pouter,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor in  Yale  College.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
1870. 

This  volume  would  be  invaluable  to  us  if 
we  had  a  system  of  high-school  and  university 
education  at  all  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  No  one  is  more  compotent 
than  Dr.  Noah  Porter  to  describe  tho  opera- 
tion of  the  American  system,  to  detect  some 
of  its  weaknesses,  to  contrast  it  with  English 
and  German  tuition,  and  to  point  out  where 
America  might  learn  something  from  England, 
and  in  what  respect  England  might  be  bene- 
fited by  following  transatlantic  customs.  Far 
away  from  the  circumstances  and  experimental 
innovations  which  have  excited  so  much 
general  interest  in  America,  we  can  hardly 
enter  into  any  minute  criticism  of  tho  old  cus- 
toms or  the  recent  changes.  Some  of  tho  dis- 
cussions— such,  for  instance,  as  that  on  the 
relative  advantage  of  college  lectures  and  text- 
book-recitations, on  the  system  of  private 
tutoring,  on  the  propriety  or  otherwise  of  very 
frequent  examinations,  on  the  dormitory 
system,  on  the  advantage  of  the  resident  and 
non-resident  systems,  and  on  the  extent  to 
which  laws  and  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
college  authorities  should  extend— will  interest 
the  supporters  and  professors  of  English  col- 
leges for  the  ministry,  though  many  of  the 
conditions  under  which  we  should  have  to 
apply  them  are  so  profoundly  different  that 
not  much  light  would  bo  attained  for  our 
guidance.  The  calm,  candid,  lucid  manner  in 
which  our  author,  has  investigated  tho  whole 
subject,  and  held  the  balances  in  all  these  dis- 
cussions, is  worthy  of  all  respect  In  advo- 
cating greater  freedom  from  clerical  influence, 
and  more  breadth  in  the  relations  between  tho 
authorities  and  the  graduates  in  tho  govern- 
ment of  the  colleges,  we  presume  that  he  is 
(reading  on  delicate  ground.  In  our  smaller 
institutions  we  hare  long  since  adopted  the 
principle  he  recommends.  Our  national  uni- 
versities will  become  before  long  the  property 
of  the  nation,  and  not  of  a  sect,  and  be  governed 
in  deference  to  law,  by  their  own  alumni, 
without  any  privilege  but  that  which  is  earned 
by  distinguished  ability.  This,  however,  is 
not  tho  place  to  discuss  a  question  like 
this. 

The  Ancunt  Geography  of  India;  the  Bud d- 
hitt  Period,  including  the  Campaign* 
tf  Alexander  and  the  Travel*  of  Hrcen- 
Thmng.  By  Alexander  Cunningham, 
Major-General,  Royal  Engineers  (Bengal, 
retired).  With  thirteen  Maps.  Trubner 
and  Co.  1871. 

The  author  of  4 The  Bhilsa  Topes'  has  once 
more  brbught  his  great  learning,  and  his  rare 
advantages  of  travel  and  of  residence  to  bear 
on  the  elucidation  of  the  Buddhist  period  of 
Indian  history  and  thought    On  this  occasion 


ho  has,  however,  shown  his  antiquarian,  topo- 
graphical, and  etymological  skiU  in  deciphering 
and  harmonizing  the  geography  of  the  Greek 
historians  and  the  Chinese  pilgrims.  Few 
things  are  more  important  to  tho  comprehen- 
sion of  any  history — sacred,  classic,  modern, 
or  contemporary — than  a  clear  exhibition  of 
the  physical  features  of  the  country  on  which 
the  destinies  of  generations  have  been  deter- 
mined, and  a  sound  identification  of  the  sites 
of  famous  cities,  fortresses,  temples,  and 
battle-fields.  When  tho  history  of  great 
nations  covers  thousands  of  years,  tho  physi- 
cal features  may  be  recovered  by  personal 
inspection  of  sites  that  are  distinctly  described 
by  early  writers ;  but  the  confusing  resem- 
blance of  neglected  and  buried  cities  to  each 
other  lias  bech  the  fruitful  source  of  false 
identifications,  and  when  once  on  a  wrong 
scent,  the  geography  of  large  districts  of  coun- 
try has  often  been  thrown  into  hopeless  en- 
tanglement The  geography  of  India,  with  its 
history,  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three 
periods.  The  Vedic  or  Brahmanic  period 
would  cover  the  entire  prehistoric  section  of 
the  history,  and  trace  tho  extension  of  the 
Aryan  race  from  their  first  occupation*  of 
the  Punjab  to  the  rise  of  Buddhism.  The 
Buddhist  period  would  extend  from  tho  era 
of  Buddha — whensoever  that  may  bo  deter- 
mined, say  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  cen- 
tury B.C. — to  Mahmoud  of  Ghizni ;  and  the 
Mohammedan  period  will  extend  from  the  rise 
of  the  Mohammedan  power  to  the  battle  of 
Plassy.  Major-General  Cunningham  has  de- 
voted a  volume  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages  to 
tho  investigation  of  tho  geography  of  India 
during  the  Buddhist  period,  which  may  be 
said  to  cover  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hundred 
years.  Ho  has  personally  travelled  over  the 
entire  country,  and  carefully  scanned  its  fea- 
tures with  a  curious,  archaeological  eye,  and 
has  thus  succeeded  in  fixing  the  line  of  Alex- 
ander's campaigns,  and  in  bringing  into  geo- 
graphical completeness  and  unity  the  itinera- 
ries and  allusions  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims, 
Fah-pian,  Chung-yun,  and  Hwen-Thsang. 
Though  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  were  con- 
fined to  the  valley  of  the  Indus  and  its  tribu- 
taries, yet  the  information  collected  by  his 
companions,  and  the  records  of  subsequent 
embassies  between  tho  SoleucidtB  and  the 
Maurya  and  other  princes,  include  abundant 
references  to  the  whole  valley  of  the  Ganges. 
We  think  we  may  confidently  assert  that  no 
student  of  the  works  of  Remusat  and  Lassen, 
Stanislas  Julien,  or  Vivien  de  St  Martin,  will 
now  be  content  without  having  General  Cun- 
ningham's maps  and  expositions  at  his  side.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  do  justice  to  such  a  work  in 
a  brief  notice ;  still,  some  of  the  identifications 
are  of  general  interest  The  merest  tyro  in 
Buddhist  lore  knows  something  of  the  legend 
of  Kunala,  the  beautiful-eyed  son  of  Asoka, 
the  great  Buddhist  king,  who  was  sent  in  his 
youth  and  unsuspecting  innocence  to  quell  a 
revolt  in  tho  groat  city  of  Taxatila,  and  who 
there  suffered  the  loss  of  his  lustrous  eyc3  in 
consequence  of  tho  malicious  designs  of  his 
stepmother.     Everyone  has  heard  that  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  this  city,  Buddha  is  fabled 
in  a  previous  state  of  existence  to  have  made 
the  sacrifice  of  his  head  in  alms,  and  to  have 
offered  himself  in  another  existence  to  a  dying 
tigress,  having  first  fed  her  with  his  blood  that 
she  nu'ght  be  strong  enough  to  devour  him 
more  effectually.  The  city  was  admired  by 
Alexander  himself ;  it  was  described  by  Pliny 
and  Arrian ;  it  was  visited  by  Apollonius  of 
Tyana,  and  referred  to  by  his  celebrated  bio- 
grapher, Philostratus.  It  was  visited  with 
enthusiasm  by  Fah-Hian  400  a.d.,  and  by 
Hweh-Thsang  in  G30  and  G43  a.d.  ;  and  a 
variety  of  particulars  are  mentioned  which  have 
enabled  our  author  by  personal  inspection  to 
identify  the  exact  spot,  to  make  out  the  ruins, 
the  lines  of  walls  and  roads,  and  the  site  of 
the  stupa  placed  by  the  great  King  Asoka  over 
the  scene  of  the  act  of  self-sacrifice  to  which 
we  have  referred. 

Our  author  identifies  the  celebrated  city 
Srdtasii  with  the  ruined  city  of  Sdhet-Mdhet, 
where  ho  discovered  a  colossal  figure  of 
Buddha,  with  an  inscription  having  on  it  the 
name  of  this  city,  immortalized  by  Buddha's 
most  successful  preaching.  He  has  shown 
that  when  Hwen-Thsang  visited  Sruvasti  it 
must  have  been  in  utter  decay,  and  that  ho 
mistook  the  ruins  of  the  city  for  those  of  the 
palace ;  but  Cunningham  has  brought  tho 
divergent  statements  of  the  Chineso  pilgrims 
&s  to  the  distance  of  Srdtasti  from  other  points 
into  sufficient  accord  to  be  satisfactory,  and  ho 
draws  by  a  clever  etymological  manoeuvre  the 
modern  name  Stthet-J/dfut  into  harmony  with 
tho  Pali  form  Sdtcatthi  and  the  Chinese  name 
She-wei.  Wo  have,  moreover,  in  the  volume 
strong  reasons  given  for  fixing  the  site  of 
Kapilavastu,  the  birthplace  of  Buddha,  at 
Wagar,  in  the  northern  division  of  Oude ;  and 
tho  site  of  Nalanda,  the  monster  Buddhist 
monastery,  at  Baragaon  near  Gaza ;  and  so 
with  hundreds  of  other  places  which  are  in- 
teresting from  their  mention  in  Buddhist 
legend  or  authentic  Buddhist  biography.  We 
heartily  thank  General  Cunningham  for  his 
elaborate  work. 

Walks  in  Borne.    Two  vols.    By  Acgcstcs  J. 
C.  Hake.    Strahan  and  Co. 

This  iB  only  a  guide-book,  but  it  is  one  of  a 
very  superior  description.  As  Borne  is  to  all 
cities,  so  is  this  guide-book  to  all  other  guide- 
books. Fully  informed  with  the  spirit  of  tho 
past,  and  yet  not  wanting  in  the  facts  of  the 
present,  it  is  at  once  an  historical  monitor  and 
a  topographical  companion.  The  poetry  and 
sentiment  and  delicate  observation  of-  various 
writers,  bred  of  cultured  gazing  upon  the 
ruins  which  almost  make  twenty  centuries 
synchronous,  have  been  carefully  gathered 
together ;  but  the  requirements  of  the  mere 
sightseer  have  not  been  forgotten.  The  vol- 
umes are  full  of  useful  information.  We 
should  think  that  only  those  to  whom  Borne 
is  familiar  with  more  than  the  familiarity 
of  a  natal  city  could  afford  to  dispense  with 
them. 


POETKY,  FICTION,  AND  BELLES  LETTRBS. 

The  Wori*  of  Ahxamler  Pope.  New  Edition, 
including  several  hundred  Unpublished  Let- 
ters and  other  new  Material,  collected  in  part 
by  the  late  Bight  Honourable  Jojik  Wilson 
Choker.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Bcv.  Whitwell  Elwin.  Vols.  1,  2,  and  6. 
Murray.  1871. 

Two  things  arc  evident  on  tho  most  cursory 
inspection  of  Mr.  Elwin' s  work  ;  first,  that  he 
has  spared  no  pains  in  probing  every  corner 
of  a  most  complicated  story ;  secondly,  that 
he  finds  a  pleasure  in  making  the  case  against 
Pope  look  as  black  as  it  possibly  can  be  made. 
In  a  long  and  minute  investigation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  publication  of  the 
successive  volumes  of  Pope's  letters,  ho  ex- 
poses the  petty  trickery  and  vanity  of  the 
poet.  We  arc  ashamed  of  Pope  as  we  read 
this  merciless  exposure.  But  we  are  some- 
what relieved  when  wo  recollect  that  after  all 
theso  frauds  and  concealments  there  was 
nothing  to  gain  by  it.  Like  the  magpie  hiding 
a  silver  spoon,  Pope  took  nothing  by  his 
trickery  but  the  pleasure  of  deceiving.  He 
could  not  help  doing  as  ho  did.  Whether 
from  his  Catholic  education,  or  from  whatever 
cause,  he  had  contracted  a  dishonest  liabit  of 
mind,  which  came  out  in  all  his  dealings.  But 
Mr.  Elwin  gets  so  heated  with  the  chase  after 
Pope's  stratagems,  that  he  discovers  them 
even  where  they  do  not  exist.  When  ho  6ets 
up  tho  theory  that  the  1  Essay  on  Man '  was 
a  treatise  of  infidelity  palmed  off  on  the 
public  under  the  diguise  of  a  vindication  of  op- 
timism, he  overshoots  the  mark. 

So  far  three  volumes  of  the  edition  are 
before  us — two  of  the  poems,  and  one  of  the 
correspondence.  We  hope  in  some  early  num- 
ber to  devote  an  article  to  an  examination  of 
Mr.  Elwin's  editorial  work. 

Napoleon  Fallen.  A  Lyrical  Drama.  By 
Robert  Bccuanan.    Strahan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  brilliant  improvisatorc, 
and  could  doubtless  produce  dramas  and  epics 
to  order  on  any  subject  to  which  the  revolu- 
tionary mind  is  akin.  We  do  not  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  his  lyrical  passion  ;  it  is  white- 
hot  and  screaming,  but  it  seems  as  if  it  were 
easy  to  kindle,  not  quite  rational  in  its  founda- 
tion, and  certainly  not  classical  in  its  expres- 
sion. As  a  rhymed  pamphlet,  special- pleading 
a  cause,  and  echoing  the  cries  of  the  hour, 
'Napoleon  Fallen'  is  unquestionably  power- 
ful; U  a  dramatic  representation  of  events  in 
the  shape  in  which  they  will  descend  to  his- 
tory, it  is  too  violent  to  be  true.  It  was  a 
happy  device  to  incorporate  the  Athenian 
chorus  with  the  modern  drama  ;  the  expedient 
provided  expression  for  the  eager  feelings  with 
which  the  world  witnessed  the  stupendous 
struggle.  But  to  import  into  the  statuesque 
forms  of  poetry  the  frantic  passion  and  inarti- 
culate rage  of  the  vanquished,  in  their  naked 
amorphous  violence,  removes  the  poem  out  of 
the  sphere  of  art  If  the  representation  of  a 
thing  is  meant  to  be  permanent,  the  thing 
itself  must  be  not  only  real,  but  also  porma- 
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ncnt  in  its  nature.  Leasing  laid  down 
this  canon,  and  one  would  hare  thought  that  it 
was  now  established.  But  if  4  Nanoleon  Fallen ' 
is  not  perfect  as  a  poem,  there  is  very  much 
fine  poetry  in  it  The  lyrical  fire  which  an 
age  in  travail  with  revolutions  produces' is  per- 
haps not  rare  in  our  days ;  Mr.  Buchanan  un- 
questionably possesses  it  He  also  possesses 
that  belief  and  faith  without  which  no  man  has 
a  right  to  sing  at  all — belief  in  the  divine  end 
of  human  life,  and  faith  in  the  future.  With 
poetic  indefiniteness  it  is  rather  an  aspiration 
than  an  articulated  creed,  but  he  is  at  least  no 
emasculated  Pagan.  His  dramatic  power  is 
less  obvious,  and  perhaps  it  is  only  the  drama- 
tism  of  the  lyrist — the  mere  modulation  of  pas- 
sion into  a  different  key. 

King  Arthur,    By  Edwabd  Bulwer  (Lord 

Lytton.)  Tucker. 
Lord  Lytton's  variety  and  pertinacity  of 
effort  must  command  the  admiration  of  even 
those  who  do  not  deem  him  great  Amongst 
those  churlish  critics  wo  fear  we  must  be  rank- 
ed. He  is  not  quite*  poet,  yet  we  cannot  help 
sympathizing  with  his  firm  resolve  to  place 
himself  among  poets  if  the  thing  could  be  done 
by  endeavour.  In  that  way  it  cannot  be  done. 
Marsyas  shall  never  equal  Apollo.  Lord  Lyt- 
ton's place  among  novelists  is  not  at  this  junc- 
ture out  affair ;  his  place  among  versifiers  is 
high,  as  'St  Stephen's'  shows;  but  we  can 
give  him  no  place  among  poets.  His  'King 
Arthur,'  which  has  now  been  some  years  be- 
fore the  public,  is  a  complete  proof  of  this. 
Even  Mr.  Tennyson  himself  has  not  made  quite 
the  best  of  the  son  of  Uther  Pendragon.  We 
prefer  the  old  version  of  1460— 

*  What  sawe  thou  there  r '  than  say d  the  Kynge, 

4  Telle  me  now,  yiff  thou  can : 
'Sertes  Syr,'  he  sayd,  'No  thynge, 

4  But  watres  depe  and  waves  wanne,' 
to  the  neoteric  Sir  Bedivere's  4  long  ripple  wash- 
ing in  the  reeds.'  We  strongly  object  to  the 
misconception  of  the  wondrously  beautiful 
Btory  of  Vivian.  We  cannot  comprehend  why 
nobody  daro  tell  us  how  Launcclot  of  the  Lake 
killed  Agrawayno.  If  these  old  myths  deserve 
poetic  treatment  treat  them  fairly ;  it  is  absurd 
to  modify  them  to  Buit  the  indelicate  delicacy 
of  a  modern  society  whose  most  refined  jour- 
nals are  fond  of  essays  upon  questionable 
topics.  This,  however,  is  a  slight  digression : 
let  us  return  to  Lord  Lytton.  He  has  manag- 
ed to  transform  the  Arthurean  romance  into 
melodrama.  Oawine  and  his  raven  remind  one 
of  a  burlesque  by  Burnand  or  Byron.  Indeed, 
the  poem  shows  poverty  of  invention,  and  a 
complete  want  of  mastery  over  rhythm  and 
rhyme  and  style.    Here  is  a  hexastichon  :— 

Bright  as  the  moon,  when  all  the  pomp  of 
cloud 

Reflects  its  lustre  in  a  rosy  ring, 
The  worthy  centre  of  a  glittering  crowd 
Of  youth  and  beauty,  shone  the  British 
King: 

Above  that  group,  o'erarched  from  tree  to  tree, 
Thick  garlands  hung  their  odorous  canopy. 
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I  *  Pomp  of  cloud '  — 4  reflects  its  lustre '  — 
4  worthy  centre ' — 4  odorous  canopy ' ;  these  are 
just  the  phrases  that  nobody  would  write  who 
took  the  trouble  to  think.  And  why  in  the 
world  should  poor  King  Arthur  be  compared 
to  the  moon?  He  has  been  much  misrepre- 
sented by  many  poets  ;  he  was  a  semi  barbar- 
ous Welshman,  whom  our  Somersetshire  men 
drove  into  the  sea  down  by  Tintagel :  but  he 
has  had  a  tacer  vatet,  and  we  do  not  see  why 
he  should  be  subjected  to  inferior  treatment 
Is  there  anything  in  the  contemporary  Arthur- 
ean verse  that  approaches  Sir  Ector's  lament 
over  Sir  Launcelot  of  tho  Lako — Achilles  of 
the  Arthurean  Iliad  f  .  .  .  .  4Ah  Sir  Launcelot 
thou  wort  head  of  all  Christian  Knights.  .  . 
And  thou  wort  the  courteousest  knight  that 
ever  bore  shield.  And  thou  wcrt  the  truest 
friend  to  thy  lover  of  a  sinful  man  that  ever 
loved  woman.  And  thou  wert  the  kindest  man 
that  ever  struck  with  sword.  And  thou  wert 
tho  goodliest  person  that  ever  came  among  press 
of  knights.  And  thou  wert  the  meekest  man 
and  the  greatest  that  ever  ate  in  hall  among 
ladies.  And  thou  wert  tho  truest  knight  to  thy 
mortal  foe  that  ever  put  spear  in  rest'  So 
says  the  old  poet  Can  Lord  Lytton  or  Mr. 
Alfred  Tennyson  approach  him  ?  Can  Homer 
beat  him  ?  The  illustrations  of  this  edition  arc 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  poem. 


The  Iliad  of  Homer.    Translated  by  J.  G. 
Cordbrt.  Rivingtons. 

Englishing  Homer  has  of  late  been  a  general 
occupation  with  men  of  letters,  and  we  should 
be  the  last  to  object  to  it  We  delight  in 
Homer.  We  rather  dislike  the  effeminate  treat- 
ment which  some  of  his  myths  have  met  at  the 
hands  of  one  or  two  eminent  modern  poets. 
We  hold  that  there  is  more  in  tho  sonorous 
swing  of  those  demiurgic  dactyls  than  the  con- 
temporary writers  of  blank  verse  can  quite 
comprehend.  ,  Erratic  enough  are  we  to  hold 
that  there  was  one  Homer,  not  many — that  no 
purpurei  panni  of  Peisistratus  were  interwoven 
with  his  cloth  of  gold — that  he  was  an  isolated 
leader  of  thought  Certain  also  are  we  that 
his  influence  is  m  those  days  much  needed,  and 
that  his  Greek  ideas  are  of  great  service  to 
modern  Englishmen ;  his  strength  and  sim- 
plicity arc  things  we  possess  and  admire ;  many 
an  Achilles  has  led  the  forlorn  hope  for  Eng- 
land, and  many  an  Odysseus  has  been  a  F.R. 
G.S.  There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in 
Homer  than  what  we  shall  venture  to  call  his 
EnglUhntM.  Hence,  from  one  point  of  view 
the  late  Earl  of  Derby  translated  him  well ;  for 
tho  Earl  was  an  Englishman  every  inch,  and,  as 
wo  have  heretofore  said  in  these  pages,  the 
Hector  of  the  Tory  Troy.  But  as  tho  Earl  was 
not  a  poet,  he  could  not  exactly  rendor  as  he 
ought  to  be  rendered  tho  supreme  poet  of  the 
pagan  past  Lord  Derby  saw  in  him  the  part 
which  is  visible  to  the  English  legislator 
and  landowner.  There  is  a  good  deal  more 
than  this  in  Homer  scarcely  comprehensible 
by  the  race  whose  motto  is  eant  changer.  There 
are  unfathomable  depths  of  poetic  philosophy 
in  those  two  oceans  of  thought  which  we  call 
the  'Iliad'  and  'Odyssey.'   The  key-note  is 
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struck  in  Aide  6'  ireXeirro  (iovXn :  throughout 
Homer  we  find  the  will  of  the  supreme  Divinity 
always  manifested. 

Ft  is,  we  believe,  this  coincidence  of  English 
with  Hellenic  ideas  which  causes  so  many  men 
of  different  types  to  And  pleasure  in  Homer. 
Think  of  the  chasm  between  Pope  and  the 
"sick  vulture,"  or  even  between  Lord  Derby 
and  the  poet  Worsley.  The  theme  is  tempt- 
ing, but  space  avails  not ;  we  must  say  a  word 
or  two  on  Mr.  Cordcry's  *  niod.'  He  seems,  so 
far  as  we  have  followed  him,  to  know  his  Greek 
excellently  well ;  -but  he  assuredly  does  not 
know  the  power  and  capacity  of  English  blank 
verse.  The  rhythmic  weapon,  the  most  diffi- 
cult we  know,  is  not  within  his  power  to  wield. 
Thus  he  commences  the  4  Iliad ' — those  lines 
which,  as  Lord  Macaulay  would  say,  •  every 
schoolboy  knows' — 

'  Sing,  goddess,  of  Achilles,  Pclcus '  son 

The  wrath  that  rose  disastrous,  and  the  cause 

Of  woes  unnumbered  to  Achaia's  host,'  Ac. 

The  first  few  lines  suffice.  Here  is  a  writer 
who  cannot  wield  the  metro  he  has  chosen. 
This  being  so,  we  And  it  undesirable  to  enter 
farther  into  any  discussion  of  the  merits  of  his 
version,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving 
conscientious  praise  to  his  loving  and  patient 
attempt  to  do  a  great  work  which  is  beyond 
his  height  of  attainment  This  is  not  con- 
temptuous nor  careless  criticism.  Not  yet  has 
Homer  been  done  into  English.  Will  any  fu- 
ture translator  give  us  Homer's  unutterable 
music,  Homer's  unfathomable  thought  r 

fern*.    A  Tale.    By  W.  Stbcabt  Trench.  2 
vols.    Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

If  Mr.  Trench's  4  Realities  of  Irish  Life '  was 
something  more  than  a  history,  4  lerne '  is  some- 
thing mora  than  a  romance.  It  is  full  of  vivid 
pictures  of  Irish  life,  and  is  inlaid  with  histori- 
cal information,  political  disquisitions,  and  di- 
dactic comment  We  are  not  sure  which  pre- 
sents tho  truer  portraiture,  the  history  or  the 
romance,  probably  the  latter.  It  appears,  in 
spite  of  the  extravagance  and  impossibility  of 
its  incidents  to  reproduce  with  the  fidelity 
which  long  personal  familiarity  enables,  various 
aspects  of  Western  Irish  life,  its  fine  culture, 
enthusiastic  genius,  and  heroic  patriotism  in  the 
higher  classes ;  its  wild  passions,  its  half-savage 
instincts,  and  its  no  less  noble  patriotism  in  the 
lower.  The  representation  is  not  a  very  hope- 
ful one ;  at  least  whatever  hope  there  is  in  it 
must  bo  found  in  the  gross  inconsistencies  of 
thought  and  in  tho  unaccountable  impulses  of 
feeling  which  made  Ireland  such  an  enigma  to 
Lord  Killarney ;  the  blind,  deep-rooted  infatua- 
tion about  the  ownership  of  land,  and  the 
notion  that  all  improvements  by  Saxon  posses- 
sors are  inimical  to  its  reversion,  so  that  the 
better  tho  landlord,  the  worse  the  feeling  of  an- 
tagonism excited,  is  profoundly  perplexing. 
Mr.  Trench  has  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of 
Irish  feeling  that  we  must  accept  this  represen- 
tation as  true.  Even  the  excellencies  of  a 
Saxon  landlord,  and  his  solicitude  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  osuttc  and  for  the  comfort  of 
his  peasantry,  are  specific  reasons  why  he 
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should  be  shot.  Mr.  Trench  writes  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  people  in  their  sense  of 
wrong.  Few  nations  have  been  so  oppressed 
and  peeled,  and  no  generous  or  even  just  Eng- 
lishman will  deny  that  however  unreasonable 
and  fanatical  Irish  treason  is  now,  when  for 
nearly  a  century  everything  that  could  be  done 
to  redress  tho  tyranny  of  the  past  has  been 
done,  it  has  traditional  justification  which  al- 
most* exalts  it  to  patriotism  ;  and  Mr.  Trench 
foelsthe  difficulty  of  so  adjusting  his  sympathy 
as  that  while  he  justifies  the  national  resent- 
ment of  the  past  he  may  condemn  the  continu- 
ed treason  of  the  present  Of  course  he  sees  no 
possibility  in  the  dreams  of  repealers,ond  wishes 
every  wise  friend  of  Ireland  would  denounce 
repeal  as  the  worst  thing  that  could  befal  her. 
He  can  only,  with  ourselves,  hope  that  the 
measures  of  redress  of  tho  last  two  Parliaments 
which  leave  Ireland  almost  literally  without  a 
grievance,  will  gradually  discredit  political  agi- 
tation, and  engender  loyalty.  He  does,  indeed, 
half  suggest  that  a  royal  residence  in  Ireland, 
occasional  visits  from  the  Queen,  or  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  would,  as  an  appeal  to  Irish  senti- 
ment be  more  potent  than  even  the  disestablish- 
ment of  tho  Irish  Church,  or  the  enactment  of 
tho  Land  BilL  If  so,  it  is  a  pity  the  experi- 
ment is  not  tried.  Asa  romance,  Mr.  Trench's 
book  is  scarcely  worthy  of  criticism.  Ierne's 
personation  of  the  ehost  and  her  marvellous 
movements  and  achievements  generally  are 
simply  preposterous.  We  tolerate  the  romance 
for  the  sake  of  the  pictures  of  Irish  life  inter- 
woven with  it  Inveterate  novel-readers  will 
get  through  this,  others  will  skip  the  tale,  but 
even  then  the  book  will,  by  its  information  con- 
cerning national  feelings  and  prejudices,  and 
its  delineation  of  various  scenes  of  national  life, 
faction  fights,  midnight  drills,  meetings  of  con- 
spirators, and  wakes,  and  especially  by  its 
racy  delineation  of  national  humour,  and  its 
careful  description  of  noble  scenery,  amply 
repay  pcrsual. 

Vera.    By  the  Author  of  4  The  Hotel  au  Potit 
St  Jean.'    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Tho  Charm  of  4V6ra*  is  twofold;  first,  it 
introduces  us  to  the  interior  of  Russian  life, 
and  excites  our  interest  by  the  delineation  of 
modos  of  thought  feeling,  and  life,  very  differ-' 
ent  from  our  own.  Next  it  is  written  with 
great  literary  skill;  the  author's  first  work, 
which  delineated  Provencal  life,  will  have  pre- 
pared its  readers  for  excellent  workmanship  in 
this.  It  is  a  story  of  character  rather  than  of 
incident  VCra  is  a  Russian  Princess,  affianced 
in  marriage  to  Count  Alexis  YotofF,  her  cousin, 
but  the  contemplated  marriage  is  one  of  con- 
venience rather  than  of  affection,  and  when 
Alexis  falls  at  Inkcrmann,  he  is  wept  with 
tenderness  but  not  with  passion.  Colonel  St 
John,  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Lord  Kendal, 
who  lies  wounded  on  tho  field  of  Inkcrmann,  is 
assailed  by  some  Russian  stragglers,  Alexis  in- 
terposes to  save  him,  and  accidentally  falls  a 
victim  to  St  John's  pistol,  which  he  is  in  the 
act  of  discharging.  He  receives  from  the  dying 
Alexis  some  souvenirs  which  hoengages  to  con- 
vey to  Vera  and  his  family.    His  wounds  af- 
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feet  his  memory,  and  years  elapse  without  his 
being  able  to  redeem  his  pledge,  and  rcc&l  the 
names  of  either  Alexis  or  his  friends.  In  the 
meanwhile  he  becomes  acquainted  with  Vera, 
and,  although  twenty  years  her  senior,  they 
are  mutually  in  love.  Their  love,  however,  is 
racily  marred  by  cross  purposes.  At  length  St 
John  discovers,  under  critical  circumstances, 
that  Vera  was  the  intended  recipient  of  the 
souvenirs,  and  that  his  was  the  hand  that  de- 
prived her  of  her  lover.  For  awhile  the  dis- 
covery is  fatal,  but  a  fortunate  railway  accident 
affords  an  opportunity  for  explanation,  and  nil 
comes  right  at  last  The  artistic  excellence  of 
the  work  is  in  its  delineations,  and  the  under- 
tone of  thoughtful  sentiment  if  not  philosophy, 
that  runs  through  it  Its  text  is  (he  inevitable- 
ness  of  destiny ;  and  the  way  in  which  the 
story  illustrates  this  is  as  original  as  it  is 
clever.  It  is  a  very  charming  novel,  one  of  the 
very  few  which  we  wish  longer. 

Episode*  in  an   OUeure  Life.     Three  vols. 

Strahan  and  Co. 
This  is  ono  of  the  few  books  that  leave  the 
critic  no  alternative  but  simply  to  heap  to- 
gether words  of  eulogy.  Its  least  and  lowest 
merit  is  its  literary  workmanship,  and  yet  wo 
scarcely  know  where  we  could  look  for  more 
vivid  pictures  of  accurate  observation,  of  chaste 
simplicity,  and  unpretentious  power.  The  large- 
hearted  geniality,  manly  piety,  and  unwearied 
benevolence  of  the  anonymous  writer  inform 
his  eye  and  guide  his  hand,  throwing  gleams 
of  radiance,  aspects  of  humour,  and  visions  of 
hope  over  the  sad  conditions  of  squalid  misery 
which  he  describes,  without  a  particle  of 
Dickens's  falsetto.  He  exhibits  the  noble  kind- 
ly-heartedness  and  heroic  self-denial  that  are 
often  to  be  found  in  combination  with  rough  ex- 
teriors and  chronic  misery.  'Little  Creases,' 
'  Mr.  Jones,'  the  Matron  of  the  Refuge, 4  Emily, 
the  crossing-sweeper,'  4  Bessie,'  '  Sam  and  his 
wife,'  4  Peter  and  his  wife,'  4  Blind  Stevens  and 
his  wife,'  and  half  a  score  others,  are  illus- 
trations not  only  of  the  kindly  and  often  heroic 
human  nature  that  there  is  among  the  poorest 
but  of  the  benevolent  patient  optimism  in  the 
writer  that  sees  and  exhibits  it  It  is  long 
since  'Annals  of  the  Poor '  were  recorded  with 
so  much  genial  sympathy  and  unconscious  art 

The  conditions  of  life  described  in  these 
sketches  are  a  humiliation  and  a  sorrow.  Never 
before  have  the  underlying  evils  and  miseries 
of  our  gilded  civilization  been  so  vividly  por- 
trayed. Legislators  and  philanthropists  have 
a  Herculean  task  before  them  in  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  physical  and  moral  evils  of  such 
districts  as  the  East  of  London — the  overcrowd- 
ing, the  adulterated  food,  the  festering  disease, 
the  moral  corruption,  the  extreme  penury,  the 
lawless  vice,  the  wretched  ignorance,  the  im- 
passable gulfs,  not  one  but  many,  between  tho 
rich  and  poor.  East-end  ministers  of  religion 
know  them,  ragged-school  teachers  and  City 
missionaries  know  them,  few  else  have  any 
conception  of  them.  Little  do  travellers  who 
arrive  at  the  terminus  of  tho  Great  Eastern 
Railway  know  that  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  platform  scenes  such  as  are  here  described 


are  any  day  to  be  witnessed.  Tho  good  ami 
the  evil  both — the  good  in  spite  of  evil  that  is 
simply  appalling — conditions  of  poverty,  law- 
lessness, vice,  and  suffering  are  nowhere  in  the 
wide  world  to  be  surpassed.  Legislation  may 
do  something  to  remedy  this  state  of  things ; 
commercial  prosperity  may  do  something ;  but 
it  is,  we  fear,  chiefly  the  result  of  an  indolence 
and  vice  that  neither  can  touch.  In  every  vil- 
lage there  are  drunken,  idle  vagabonds ;  in 
|  great  cities  this  element  is  fearfully  multiplied 
and  intensified,  and  it  brings  misery  upon  hun- 
dreds who  are  not  of  it 

All  honour,  then,  to  brave,  patient  Christ- 
like men  like  the  author  of  this  work,  who  are 
content  to  live  their  obscure  life,  if  they  may 
but  do  something  to  alleviate  it.  Theirs  is  the 
only  influence  that  can  regenerate  vice,  or  in 
any  way  effectually  deal  with  it  We  know 
something  of  the  district  which  the  writer  de- 
scribes, and  happily  we  can  testify  to  scores  of 
young  men  and  women  of  tho  upper  classes 
who  visit  it,  and  cheerfully  give  evenings  and 
Sundays  to  teach  ragged  children,  instruct 
their  mothers,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  wise,  afford 
them  substantial  help.  No  ono  can  doubt 
that  a  clergyman,  gifted  as  is  the  author  of 
tiiis  work,  has  chosen  his  lot  abjured  tho  case 
and  elegance  of  refined  lifo  which  might  have 
been  his,  that  after  the  example  of  his  Master 
he  may  seek  and  save  the  lost  How  simply, 
sincerely,  and  wisely,  as  well  as  with  what  un- 
conscious self-sacrifice,  he  docs  it,  this  noble 
book  will  show.  With  characteristic  self -alt- 
negation  the  author  docs  not  give  his  name. 
Every  reader  will  heartily  say,  4  God  bless 
him  ; '  and  if  our  recommendation  could  avail 
it  should  carry  his  book  into  every  rich  man's 
house  and  every  comfortable  home  in  the  land. 

EarT$  Dene.  By  R.  E.  Foancillox.  In  Three 
vols.  Edinburgh  :  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
'Earl's  Dene'  has  too  obviously  been  writ- 
ten for  the  critics  to  satisfy  a  critic.  The 
course  of  the  narrative  is  interrupted  by  ap- 
peals ad  cUrum,  which  disturb  the  sense  of 
illusion  without  convincing  the  judgment. 
The  tone  of  the  book  is  apologetic  and  explana- 
tory, as  if  the  author  were  under  terror  of 
the  critic's  lash,  and  were  conscious  that  the 
movement  of  the  story  would  seem  so  capri- 
cious as  to  require  justification.  This  is  a  mis- 
take in  art  which  seldom  carries  any  compen- 
sation with  it.  The  ordinary  novel-reader  is 
the  most  unexacting  of  human  beings,  and  has 
unlimited  capacity  of  digesting  improbabilities  ; 
while  the  cultivated  and  analytic  reader  will  be 
too  conscious  of  the  complexity  of  motives  to 
be  scared  by  superficial  inconsistencies  in  the 
delineation  of  character.  Thackeray  was  guilty 
of  frequent  4  asides,'  but  they  were  only  out- 
breaks of  cynicism  or  of  pathos;  incessant 
eruptions  of  psychology  arc  less  pleasing,  if 
not  more  inartistic.  But  in  all  respects,  this 
very  defect  included,  •  Karl's  Deno '  is  far  above 
tho  level  of  common-place  fiction.  Though 
not  strikinglv  original,  it  is  evidently  a  trans- 
cription of  life  at  first  hand,  and  as  seen 
through  the  medium  of  a  refined  and  delicate 
intellect    The  atmosphere  of  the  book,  though 
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now  and  again  disturbed  by  storms,  is  pure 
rather  than  bracing,  and  is  fragrant  with  the 
aroma  of  refined  reflection,  which  must  be  the 
outcome  of  long  and  intense  experience.  De- 
cidedly feminine,  we  should  say ;  overflowing 
with  observations  on  the  sex  that  look  like  self- 
revelations,  and  with  sketches  of  the  male 
animal  which  are  inexpressibly  grotesque  when 
they  are  not  weak.  If  anyone  wants  to  see 
how  Bohemia  and  its  denizens  picture  thorn- 
Belvcs  in  an  alien  mind,  he  should  study  the 
portrait  of  Dick  Barton,  a  cross  between  Cali- 
ban and  Porson,  an  absurd  and  utterly  impos- 
sible monster.  But  the  characters  are  for  the 
most  part  carefully  drawn,  by  slight  repeated 
touches,  however,  rather  than  by  bold  and 
luminous  strokes.  The  dialogue  sparkles  with 
French  enprit.  There  is  obvious  shrinking 
from  common-place,  as  when  the  author  refuses 
to  describe  first  love ;  and,  lastly,  the  novel  is 
a  novel  with  a  purpose  It  shows  to  men  the 
ways  of  that  great  god  1  Circumstance,1  who 
seems  a  very  Moloch,  and  winds  up  the  tragedy 
by  a  general  holocaust  of  his  victims. 

My  LittU  Lady.    Hurst  and  Blackctt 
This  charming  novel,  evidently  by  a  female 
hand,  is  written  with  much  grace  and  variety. 
The  idea  on  which  it  is  based  has  the  advan- 
tage of  perfect  novelty.    The  4  little  lady '  is 
the  child  of  an  inveterate  aristocratic  gambler 
called  Linders,  who  lives  at  Spa  and  Baden 
and  other  places  of  the  same  class,  and  who 
has  a  marvellous  capacity  for  '  breaking  the 
bank.'    W  hether  he  has  a  '  Martingale*  we  are 
not  told,  and  indeed  the  authoress  occasionally 
shows  that  she  is  quite  properly  unfamiliar 
with  rouge  et  noir  and  roulette.     But  tho 
conception  is  that  this  follow,  though  on  the 
whole  a  scoundrel,  loves  his  little  daughter 
Mad  el  on,  and  that  she,  following  him  every- 
where, becomes  acquainted  with  the  games  he 
plays,  and  innocently  regards  gaming  as  quito 
a  proper  mode  of  making  money.   Tho  compli- 
cation* herefrom  arising  are  manifold,  and  are 
told  felicitously :  but  the  writer,  who  is  proba- 
bly a  beginner,  is  apt  to  spin  out  her  descrip- 
tion  and  narrative  to  a  rather  wearisome 
length.     Rapidity  of  narration  is  becoming 
one  of  the  rarest  qualities  of  modem  author- 
ship.    That  fcjthors  are  paid  for  quantity  in- 
stead of  quality  sufficiently  accounts  for  this: 
and  tho  great  novel-manufacturers  of  the  day, 
who  turn  out  a  volume  a  month  and  find 
readers  for  them,  must,  wo  suppose,  bo  tolera- 
ted :  but  wo  cannot  help  regretting  this  unsa- 
tisfactory prolixity  when,  as  in  the  present 
case,  thore  is  a  pretty  and  piquant  and  origi- 
nal story  to  bo  told.     Howover,  It  will  bo 
largely  read,  since  it  is  high  above  the  average 
of  Udea  of  tho  samo  order.    Of  tho  characters, 
the  best  drawn  is  the  great  gambler  himself  ; 
hardly  a  possible  personage,  wo  suspect,  but  if 
possible  curiously  interesting.    Madelon  in  her 
utter  simplicity  is  very  lovely ;  and  she  is  quito 
conceivable,  since  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
young  girl  should  see  any  harm  in  gambling. 
Nino  people  out  of  ten  would  be  puzzled  to 
say  on  the  instant  why  gambling  is  wrong: 
and  the  state  of  Bocioty  shows  that  vory 


'honourable  men'  (as  Mark  Antony  hath  it; 
can  see  no  harm  in  the  doings  at  Tattersall's 
and  the  Victoria  Club.  So  that  a  little  girl 
whoso  father  was  an  astute  patrician  gambler, 
should  innocently  take  to  rouge  et  noiry  is 
quite  intelligible — and  a  very  pretty  story  is 
based  upon  it,  with  some  strongly  dramatic 
scenes  therein.  By  the  way,  the  names  of 
flowers  should  be  properly  spelt,  especially  by 
lady  writers:  Westcria  (vol.  it  p.  185)  ought 
to  be  Wistaria,  as  it  was  named  after  Caspar 
Wistar,  professor  of  anatomy  in  tho  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Harold  Erie.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Story 
of  a  Life." 

The  author  of  this  poem  reveals  his  high 
and  delicate  culture,  and  not  unfrequcntly  a 
true  poetic  grace.  There  are  lines,  passages, 
and  entire  scenes,  which  suggest  the  blank 
verse  of  Wordsworth.  We  are  not  reminded 
of  the  introspection  and  subjective  might  by 
which  Wordsworth  brings  under  the  micro- 
scope of  his  'inward  eye'  tho  beauties  of 
nature  and  the  mysteries  of  life,  but  of  his 
bald  simplicity,  of  his  religious  use  of  common- 
place, as  woll  as  of  his  partial  inability  to  appre- 
ciate the  difficulty  which  the  great  majority  of 
the  human  race  experience  in  perceiving  a 
poetic  side  of  'common  things.'  'Harold 
Erie'  is  a  singularly  painful  theme,  and  one 
which  will  not  readily  lend  itself  to  the  Muses. 
The  dangers  incident  to  the  marriage  of  blood 
relations,  and  the  Nemesis  which  hereditary 
insanity  imposes  on  some  who  enter  into  the 
lists  of  love,  are  not  refreshing  matters  for  con- 
templation. Blighted  affections,  the  madhouse, 
and  the  grave,  certainly  provide  material  for 
high  imaginative  treatment,  but  when  these 
strong  colours  are  used  chiefly  with  a  view  of 
entrapping  us  into  a  philosophic  generalization 
of  a  universal  law  of  marriage,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  feel  that  poetry  itself  has  here  doge 
rated  into  social  philosophy.  'Harold  ErTo' 
is  a  powerful  story,  but  the  moral  and  the 
motive  of  it  seem  insufficient,  and  tho  denoue- 
ment is  decidedly  prosaic.  Tho  Venvoie  of  the 
poem  seems  to  be:  'Young  people,  do  not 
marry  your  first  cousins ;  should  your  (larents 
have  been  so  foolish  as  to  have  done  this,  then, 
by  all  the  nine  Muses,  do  not  marry  at  all.' 

The  career  of  Harold  Erie  is  well  told.  Cer- 
tain scenes  are  portrayed  with  pictorial  power. 
There  are  tender  touches  of  consummate 
grace,  and  emotions,  events,  and  sacrifices  arc 
narrated  which  show  how  fertile  this  unwel- 
come theme  has  become  in  the  hand  of  an 
accomplished  writer. 

Martha,  By  Wiu.iam  Gilbert,  Author  of 
'  Lucrezia  Borgia,'  Ac.  Hurst  and  Blackotc 
1871. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  story  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
not  stinted  his  readers  in  the  matter  of  time. 
We  are  furnished  with  the  family  history  and 
domestic  details  of  four,  if  not  five,  successive 
generations.  Near  the  commencement  of  the 
story  we  are  introduced  to  a  wealthy  young 
spendthrift,  who  is  startled  by  losses  on  the 
turf  into  propriety,  thrift,  and  marriage.  The 
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closing  pages  of  the  novel  brine  us  acquaint- 
ed with  the  great-grandchildren  of  this 
worthy.  An  extraordinary  number  of  prosy 
and  uninteresting  characters— many  of  them 
mere  dummies — try  the  patience  of  the  reader. 
With  aggravating  minuteness  circumstances 
which  have  no  bearing  on  the  story  are  labo- 
riously detailed.  About  a  dozen  different 
illnesses  or  accidents  are  portrayed  at  such 
length  as  to  suggest  the  notion  that  a  hospital 
clerk  had  nefariously  introduced  into  the 
author's  manuscript  some  pages  from  his  medi- 
cal note-book.  The  oracular  twaddle  of  the 
medical  adviser  who  figures  throughout  the 
story  is  redeemed  from  common-place  only  by 
the  presentation  of  a  rather  interesting  psy- 
chological problem  which,  we  presume,  may  be 
stated  thus :  Is  it  possible  on  purely  physical, 
or  at  least  subjective,  grounds  to  account  for 
the  belief  entertained  by  an  otherwise  rational 
person  that  the  phantoms  of  her  departed 
relatives  continually  visited  her  in  the  great 
crises  of  a  chequered  life?  We  presume  that 
Mr.  Gilbert  intends  to  suggest  a  strong  af- 
firmative. The  subject  of  tneso  hallucinations, 
called  Martha  Thomburg,  is  the  only  character 
of  the  story  who  possesses  the  minutest  tittle 
of  interest  She  is  the  impersonation  of  un- 
selfish consecration  of  life  to  the  good  of 
others,  and  on  two  separate  occasions  in  her 
long  life,  at  considerable  interval*  from  each 
other,  she  is  represented  as  enduring  the  very 
extremity  of  human  suffering.  She  becomes 
a  lightning-conductor  of  all  the  accumulated 
misfortune  with  which  the  devil  of  the  piece 
has  charged  the  thunder-cloud  that  spends  its 
fury  on  this  ill-fated  family. 

Thero  are  two  villains,  at  least,  among  the 
dramatis pertona  so  utterly  unredeemed  by  a 
single  ray  of  goodness  as  to  despoil  them  of 
all  human  interest    The  one  apparently  be- 
longs to  the  genus  rattlesnake,  the  other  to  the 
genus  hyaena.  Bigamy,  fraudulent  bankruptcy, 
forgery,  destitution  of  natural  affection,  de- 
testable cowardice,  attempted  fratricido  and 
murder,  are  a  few  of  the  peccadilloes  of  the  more 
refined  devil,  who  at  last  dies  in  his  bed  ;  the 
other,  wo  are  thankful  to  say,  hangs  himself. 
The  vigorous,  prosperous,  generous  brother  of 
4  Martha,'  as  well  as  many  other  characters, 
ore  very  faintly  sketched,  and  the  principal, 
if  not  the  sole,  interest  of  the  story  consists  in 
the  misguided  goodness  of  'Martha,'  who 
covers  herself  with  the  suspicion  of  complicity 
with  the  miscreant  who  had  been  throughout 
the  curse  of  her  family.   -However,  the  mys- 
tery is  cumbrous  in  the  extreme,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  it  by  no  means  artistic    We  certainly 
cannot  congratulate  Mr.  Gilbert  on  a  successful 
uso  of  his  undoubted  powers;  but  we  arc 
glad  to  know  that,  after  all  their  vicissitudes, 
Martha  Thornb^ry,  her  brother,  his  nephew, 
and  the  wife  and  family  of  the  latter  are  all 
doing  well    Their  furniture  is  excellent,  their 
wardrobe  complete,  their  bracelets,  ornaments, 
arid  toys  abundant ;  and  we  earnestly  trust 
that  should  anv  illness  or  accident  befall  them, 
Dr.  Wilson  will  bo  at  hand,  not  only  with 
skilful  treatment,  but  with  ample  explanations 
of  all  the  pathological  phenomena. 


Dorothy  Fox.     By  Locisa  Park.  .  Strahan. 
and  Co. 

It  is  vain  to  pooh-pooh  love  stories,  so 
long  as  the  passion  itself  rules  the  world  so 
much  as  it  does ;  the  thing  that  provokes  the 
protest  of  sensible  people  is.  that  lore  stories 
are  often  so  ineffably  foolish,  as  indeed  arc 
people  who  are  in  love.  A  thoroughly  good 
love  story,  high-minded,  true-hearted,  and  sen- 
sible, ii  about  as  good  a  service  as  a  novelist 
can  render  to  her  generation.  To  inculcate 
noble  principles,  and  inspire  noble  feelings  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  passion  upon  which  the  chief 
social  happiness  of  the  world  depends,  is  a 
work  worthy  of  the  highest  genius,  and  de- 
manding the  gratitude  of  all  who  wish  well  to 
mankind.  4  Dorothy  Fox'  is  a  love  story  pure 
and  simple.  Dorothy  is  the  daughter  of  a 
Quaker  of  the  strictest  sort,  a  wealthy  hosier, 
destined  to  marry  Josiah  Crewdson,  also  a 
well-to-do  tradesman ;  but,  as  even  the  prim- 
mest and  most  dutiful  Quakeresses  will  do,  she 
takes  it  into  her  pretty  head  or  heart  to  fall  in 
lore  with  Captain  Charles  Verschoyle,  a  poor 
cade:  of  a  good  family,  whose  mother,  Lady 
Laura,  is  bent  upon  both  him  and  his  Bister 
making  good  matches.  Charles  reciprocates 
Dorothy's  love,  and  will  not  marry  Miss  Bing- 
ham's fifty  thousand  pounds.  While  Audrey, 
the  sister  of  Charles,  instead  of  marrying  as 
she  ought  old  Mr.  Ford,  the  millionaire  par- 
venu, perversely  falls  in  love  against  her  own 
intention  with  Mr.  Dynecourt,  a  poor  barrister 
of  ancient  lineage.  How  Lady  Laura  schemed, 
and  old  Mr.  Fox  was  scandalized;  how  wise 
ami  generous  old  Mr.  Ford  was,  and  how  no- 
ble Josiah  Crewdson — his  disagreeable  sisters 
notwithstanding— how  charming  Patience  Fox 
was,  and  Grace,  and  John  H anbury,  and  how 
beautiful  and  refined  Quaker-life  may  be,  and 
of  tun  is,  the  authoress  has  told  very  charmingly. 
The  characters  of  Charles  and  Audrey,  with 
their  glaze  of  worldly  selfishness,  which  melts 
away  like  hoar  frost  under  the  heat  of  pure 
love,  leaving  an  innate  and  uncorrupted  noble- 
ness, are  very  cleverly  delineated ;  so  is  Harry 
Kgerton,  the  rough  old  squire,  with  his  kind, 
manly  heart. 

The  story  is  a  very  pleasant  and  a  very- 
wholesome  one.  We  trust  that  Miss  Parr  will 
again  present  to  us  pictures  of  Quaker  interiors, 
with  which  she  is  so  well  acquainted.  In  thcui 
her  strength  lies. 

On  the  Ere:  A  Tale  by  Iran  S.  Tourgusnrfi'. 
Translated  from  the  Russian  by  C.  *E. 
Turner,  English  Lecturer  in  the  University 
of  St  Petersburg.   H odder  and  Stoughton. 

Rather  more  than  a  couple  of  years  ago  {BritUh 
Quarterly,  Oct,  1809)  we  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  English  readers  to  the  novels  of  Tour- 
gu6neff,  in  an  article  in  which  a  detailed  account 
of  'On  the  Eve'  was  given.  We  need  not 
therefore,  do  more  than  refer  our  readers  to 
what  we  then  6aid  about  this  very  charming 
little  story,  which  paints  Russian  life  from  the 
interior  with  the  hand  not  only  of  skill,  but  of 
genius.  Its  social,  freedom  surprises  us,  and 
its  indications  of  easy  social  vices  startle  u.-. 
Ellen,  the  heroine,  is  a  very  beautiful  creature. 
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The  translation  roads  smoothly  and  brightly. 
Mr.  Turner  seems  to  have  done  his  work  well 
We  are  glad  to  possess  this  work  of  a  great 
artist  in  an  English  dress. 

Marqui*  and  Merchant.    By  Mortimer  Col- 
lins.   Three  vols.    Hurst  and  Blackctt 

Mr.  Collins  in  this  new  novel  has  aimed  to 
portray  two  of  the  great  social  classes  that 
constitute  England,  and  the  two  that  are,  per- 
haps, in  more  active  rivalry,  if  not  antagonism, 
than  any  other,  and  to  show  that  the  prejudice 
is  not  chiefly  with  the  higher.  The  Marquis 
of  Wraysbury,  whose  hereditary  seat  is  at 
Ashbridge,  is  a  favourable  representative  of 
what  we  are  proud  to  designate  our  noble  aris- 
tocracy. Wealthy,  generous,  liberal,  frank, 
gentlemanly,  he  is  the  beau  ideal  of  his  class. 
His  son.  Lord  Waynflete,  the  hero  of  the  story, 
is  the  inheritor  of  his  father's  virtues,  with  a 
freedom  from  class  conventionalities  which  is 
his  own,  and  which  permits  him,  as  quite  a 
thing  of  course,  to  marry  a  poor  governess. 

Mr.  Mowbray,  who  buys  an  estate  at  Ash- 
bridge and  builds  there  a  splendid  mansion 
overpowering  m  magnitude,  luxury,  and  appen- 
dages of  garden,  conservatory,  Ac,  and  which 
quite  dwarf  s  the  more  modest  belongings  of 
Ashbridge  Manor,  is  a  Manchester  millionaire ; 
also  a  favourable  representative  of  his  class — 
keen,  clever,  generous,  but  with  some  draw- 
backs of  class  prejudice  and  obstinacy,  which 
Mr.  Collins  paints  with  an  evident  gusto.  He 
is  the  rival  of  the  Marquis  in  spite  of  the 
latter;  and  the  story  is  made  up  not  un- 
pleasantly of  the  history  of  their  rivalries,  with 
the  issue  thereof.  Much  of  the  subsidiary  de- 
lineation is  very  good  Th4  interiors  at  Ash- 
bridge Manor,  at  Mowbray  Mansion,  at  the 
Orphan  Institute,  at  Mrs.  Gutch'sj  and  at  deli- 
cious Wyvern  Grange,  are  cleverly  sketched, 
in  these  wcll-seioctcd  contrasts.  The  subordi- 
nate characters  ;  that  clever  woman,  Miss.  Pin- 
nock,  great  in  Johnsonese ;  tho  Bohemian 
lawyer,  Terrell ;  the  learned,  gentlemanly  re-  ' 
cluse,  Mctivicr,  full  of  gipsy  and  all  other 
lore ;  and  a  dozen  others,  are  also  admirably 
delineated.  The  novel  is  deficient  as  a  work 
of  art,  but  only  a  very  clever  and  accomplished 
man  could  have  written  it  It  is  somewhat 
Bohemian  in  itself,  and  has  an  unpleasant 
vinous  flavour — allusions,  characterizations,  or 
eulogies  on  wines  occurring  perpetually,  as  if 
the  chief  good  of  man  were  to  have  a  good 
wine-cellar  and  to  be  a  evnncmeur  of  good 
vintages.  The  book  is,  moreover,  an  odd  me- 
lange of  all  conceivable  things ;  one  chapter  is 
devoted  to  a  criticism  on  Tennyson,  another  to 
a  criticism  on  Dickens  ;  verses  apropos  of 
everything  and  nothing  abound.  Mr.  Collins 
has  a  marvellous  Ingoldsby  facility  for  running 
ofl*  rhymes,  and  when  prose  fails  him  or  wearies 
him,  he  takes  to  verse.  A  diagram  of  a  game 
of  chess,  an  algebraic  equation,  and  no  end  of 
classical  quotations,  are  kneaded  like  currants 
into  the  dough  of  Mr.  Collins' s  cookery.  Not 
only  has  he  been  at  a  feast 'of  languages,  and 
stolen  the  scraps,  he  has  evidently  carved  tho 
dishes  for  himself.  The  story  is,  as  we  have 
said,  not  so  well  constructed  as  it  might  be. 


It  is  not  always  in  good  taste ;  it  rumbles  and 
rollicks  along ;  but  it  is  very  clover  and  very 
amusing.  It  is  less  melodramatic  than  Mr. 
Collins  usually  is,  and  is,  we  think,  the  best 
book  he  has  written. 

The  Green-Eyed  Moneter.     By  Kat  8prh. 
"  Co. 


The  title  of  this  little  book  indicates  its  charac- 
ter. Hugh  Barrington  falls  in  love  in  a  railway 
carriage  with  Adela  Gwynne,  a  blue-eyed  Welsn 
girl,  and  marries  her.  She  is  of  a  preposterously 
jealous  disposition,  and  perversely  interprets 
countless  little  incidents  as  justifying  her  jea- 
lousy. The  story  details  the  working  out  of 
these  feelings  and  their  disastrous  issues,  and 
the  ability  of  the  writer  is  shown  in  her  psycho- 
logical knowledge  and  skill.  It  is  in  this  point 
of  view  very  clever.  Of  course  incidents  occur* 
with  preternatural  conscntancousness,  and  peo- 
ple act  and  feel  in  a  very  infatuated  way, 
setting  common  sense  at  defiance,  else  how 
would  novels  get  written  ?  But  Kay  Spen  has 
managed  her  materials  well,  and  has  written 
an  interesting  story  with  a  very  wholesome 
moral. 

Jatmine  Leigh.     By  0.  C.  Prasrr-Tttlkr. 
Strahan  and  Co. 

This  is  a  very  dainty  little  story.  It  is  written 
in  an  autobiographical  form,  and  narrates  the* 
history  of  a  young  girl  blossoming  into  woman- 
hood and  love,  who  is  abducted  by  a  rough  and 
sordid  wooer,  whom,  nevertheless,  she  learns 
to  pity,  if  not  to  love.  It  is  written  with  a 
delicate  touch,  and  is  full  of  graceful  and  re- 
fined feeling.  If,  as  we  surmise,  it  is  a  first 
work,  it  is  full  of  promise. 

Uer  Ottn  Fault.    By  Mrs.  J.  K.  Spender. 

Hurst  and  Blackett 
Mrs.  Spender  writes  with  great  care  and  with 
considerable  strength.  Her  story  is  well  con- 
structed, and  the  characters  are  marked  by 
strong  individuality.  The  story  is  a  stormy 
one.  Sara,  who  is  a  very  fine  creation,  is  'a 
beautiful  embodied  storm.1  Indeed,  the  defect 
of  Mrs.  Spender  is,  that  her  strength  is  not 
sufficiently  calm.  Every  character  is  wrought 
up  to  the  agony  pitch :  Sara,  when  sho  has  ac- 
cepted Rosswith  Maxwell — Bryan  on  the  night 
when  he  learns  his  rejection — Lawrence  Routh 
in  his  suppressed  intensity — Charley  in  her 
passionate  sisterliness — all  are  wrought  up  to 
powerful  and  exaggerated  passion.  Mrs.  Spen- 
der might  say  with  the  American  young  lady 
after  dinner,  'I  guess  Tve  piled  it  on.'  The 
story,  however,  is  vigorous  and  original,  al- 
though it  is  not  a  very  pleasant  one.  Every- 
body is  to  bo  pitied.  Poor  Bryan  is  left  with 
sentence  of  death  recorded  against  him. 


JCVEMLE  I4TEKATIHR.  • 

Among  children's,  books  of  the  past  Christ- 
mas which  reached  us  too  late  for  notice  in 
our  New- Year's  Juvenile  Section,  are  two  or 
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three,  altogether  too  remarkable  to  be  passed 
over.  'At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind' 
xahan),  and  'Ronald  Banncrman's Boyhood,' 
th  by  George  Macdonald,  are  two  books 
almost  sufficient  by  their  excellences  to  mark 
an  epoch  in  juvenile  literature.  Excepting 
'Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland,'  no  recent 
work  that  we  can  remember  is  worthy  of  being 
compared  with  the  former.  In  no  other  of  his 
many  books  has  Mr.  Macdonald  shown  more 
strikingly  the  power  and  delicacy  of  his  imagi- 
native genius.  The  blending  of  sober  history 
with  the  most  Puck-like  fancies — the  under- 
lying thoughtfulness  of  both — the  inlaying  of 
wise  reflections,  subtly  hinted  or  delicately 
touched — the  blossoming  into  poetical  beauty 
of  almost  every  position  and  teaching — the 
Mght,  graceful  hand  with  which  the  whole  is 
Carried  on — the  deep,  spiritual  meanings  that 
transfigure  the  lightest  incidents — altogether 
constitute  a  fairy  tale  the  like  of  which  wo 
have  rarely  seen,  and  which  is  as  suggestive  to 
the  mature  as  it  is  amusing  to  the  juvenile. 
We  know  youngsters  in  the  nursery  who,  if 
they  could  not  literally  recite  it  by  heart,  would 
infallibly  detect  the  alteration  of  a  single  sen- 
tence. Mr.  Macdonald  has  attained  to  that 
perfection  of  excellency  which  understands  the 
heart  of  a  child.  He  has  made  4  Diamond ' 
immortal  4  Ronald  Banncrman's  Boyhood  ' 
(Strahan),  is  altogether  different  in  conception, 
feeling,  and  style.  Mr.  Macdonald' s  affluence 
qf  fancy  is,  with  perhaps  an  equal  exercise  of 
imagination,  subdued  to  the  plain  matter-of- 
fact,  no-nonsense-about-it,  autobiography  of  a 
school-boy.  The  sympathy  with  boy-nature  is 
as  perfect  as  in  the  other  volume  is  the  sym- 

Bathy  with  child-nature.  The  narrative  is 
right,  generous,  and  true — the  exact  tone  of  a 
noble-hearted  boy,  who  has,  however,  to  speak 
of  some  of  the  troubles  and  sorrows  of  life. 
Mr.  Macdonald,  however,  never  lacks  humour. 
His  description  of  Mrs.  Mitchell,  his  father's 
sour  housekeeper,  and  of  the  Dame  School  to 
which  Ronald  was  sent,  as  well  as  of  Ktrsty 
and  the  experiences  at  the  farm,  is  rich  and 
racy  in  a  high  degree.  Kirety  tells  some  capi- 
tal kelpie  and  other  Scotch  stories  and  legends, 
ft  ia  a  beautiful  picture  of  childhood,  teaching, 
by  its  impressions  and  suggestions,  all  noble 
things.  *  Chamber  Dramas  for  Children,'  by 
Mrs.  George  Macdonald  (Strahan),  are  four 
little  plays,  good  as  Hannah  Move's  Sacred 
Dramas,  and  amusing  as  the  stories  of  Cin- 
derella, and  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  out  of  which 
two  of  them  are  constructed.  They  are  clever- 
ly done,  and  will  doubtless  do  duty  in  many 
an  acted  charade.  The  4  Tetterby's '  is  founded 
upon  Dickens's  Haunted  Man.  The  4  Snow- 
drop' is  new  to  us.  4 The  Boy  in  Grey' 
(Strahan),  by  Henry  Kingsley,  which  appeared 
in  Good  Word*  for  the  Young,  together  with 
the  above,  was  thereby  subjected  to  a  severe  I 
ordeaL  It  can  ill  bear  the  comparison.  In- 
stead of  the  translucent  fancies  of  Mr.  Macdo- 
nald, it  is  turgid  and  confused,  and  when  it 
would  be  aerial,  produces  the  effect  that  sculp- 
tured clouds  do.  Its  all  unions  are  often  be- 
yond the  range  of  a  boy's  knowledge  ;  its 
nonsense  limps,  and  its  wisdom  is  ponderous. 


We  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  understand 
Mr.  Kingsley's  meaning.  'Lillipnt  Lectures,* 
by  the  author  of  4  Lilliput  Levee '  (Strahan),  is 
again  perfect  in  its  way.  The  lectures  are  on 
all  sorts  of  things — social  and  religious,  physi- 
cal and  metaphysical,  artistic  and  commercial. 
The  writer  tells  us  that  he  writes  for  no  parti- 
cular age,  but  aims  generally  at  a  childlike  way 
of  putting  things.  Some  of  the  things  put  arc 
high  and  mysterious ;  but  then  youth  has 
wondrous  dreams  and  speculations,  ajyl  the 
happy  simplicity  of  the  writer  helps  youthful 
thought  to  climb.  Each  lecture  winds  up  with 
some  verses  such  as  only  the  author  of  4  Lilli- 
put Levee '  can  write,  4  Choice  Poetry  for 
Children '  (Religious  Tract  Society),  is  a  small 
selection  of  re  igious  and  moral  pieces  by  mo- 
dern writers— of  course,  of  unequal  merit,  but 
wisely  and  suitably  chosen.  4  The  Pearl  of 
Story  Books '  (Nelson)  is  a  collection  for  chil- 
dren of  Bible  narratives  in  Bible  words.  4  Mrs. 
Montmorency's  Money,'  by  Emma  Jane  Wor- 
boise  (Clarke),  belongs  to  minor  fiction  rather 
than  to  juvenile  literature.  Its  moral  is  that 
*  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.'  As 
is  always  the  case  with  Miss  Worboise,  it  is 
carefully  written,  and  there  are  clever  descrip- 
tions and  scenes  of  pathos  in  it ;  but  it  is  over- 
laid with  moral,  and  not  so  successful  in  its 
plot  as  some  of  her  tales.  It  is,  however, 
a  wholesome  and  readable  story,  and  its  moral 
is  as  timely  as  it  is  unexceptional. 

Brtria,  Short  EtMtyt,  and  Aphorism*.  By  th© 
Author  of  4  Friends  in  Council.'  Bell  and 
Daldy. 

Most  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Helps  are  Brevia. 
His  books  are  made  like  Armstrong  guns,  of 
welded  pieces ;  and  the  process  would  not  be 
a  very  violent  or  destructive  one  that  resolved 
them  into  the  shape  of  these  fragments.  Wc 
can  well  imagine  them  to  be  nof  so  much  chips 
a.s  prepared  blocks  for  larger  works,  which  the 
architecture  did  not  admit  of,  and  which, 
therefore,  the  author  has  wrought  into  inde- 
pendent art  forms.  They  are  brimful  of 
thoughtfulness  and  practical  wisdom ;  always 
genial,  often  humorous,  they  make  up  a  table 
book  of  aphorism  and  apologue,  of  colloquia, 
and  short  essay,  independently  conceived  and 
gracefully  expressed — which  among  living  wri- 
ters it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel.  They  re- 
mind us  most  of  Whately  ;  only  Mr.  Helps  is 
more  terse  than  he.  Sometimes  reams  of  dis- 
cussion are  gathered  into  half  *  a  page ;  some- 
times a  single  sentence  contains  soeds  for 
roams  of  discussion.  Mr.  Helps  has  given  us 
a  volume  of  4  Aids  for  Reflection,'  which  is 
worthy  the  study  of  the  most  desultory.  Most 
of  these  short  essays  and  aphorisms  have 
appeared  in  Good  Word*.  We  quote  ono  sen- 
tence— 'Some  persons,  instead  of  making  a 
religion  of  their  God,  are  content  to  make  a 
God  of  their  religion.' 

Fort  Clavigera  :  .Letter*  to  th*  Workmen  and 
Labourer*  of  Great  Britain.  By  John 
Rdskik,  LL.D.  Sold  only  by  G. 
Heathfield  Cottage,  Keston,  Kent 

In  those  letters  Mr.  Ruskin  seeks  to  teach  the 
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workmen  and  labourers  of  Great  Britain  some 
political  economy  which  we  are  commonplace 
enough  to  think  fallacious,  and  some  history 
which  we  arc  not  Vikings  enough  to  think 
otherwise  than  mischievous.  But  we  are  in 
full  accord  with  him  in  his  desire  to  lighten  the 
national  distress  around  us,  and  to  exterminate 
the  yahoos  of  civilization  ;  and  if  he  can  show 
us,  as  he  seems  to  think  he  can,  some  sure  me- 
thod of  doing  both  or  either,  we  will  abandon 
Mr.  Mill,  and  will  take  our  history  from  Mr. 
Carlyle.  In  the  three  letters  already  published 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  proposal 
leading  to  action,  or,  indeed,  leading  to  anything 
at  all,  except  weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit. 
Itut  we  are  perhaps  even  now  on  the  verge  of 
the  promised  land.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  become  so 
practical  of  late  years  that  we  are  inclined  to 
think  he  has  made  a  real  discovery.  But  he 
seems  in  no  hurry  to  announce  it,  and  delay  is 
naturally  tantalizing. 


THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOLOGY. 

Theological  and  Literary.   By  Rich- 
ard Holt  Hctton,  M.A.  (Loud.)  Two 
vols.    Strahan  and  Co. 
These  volumos  are  likely  to  take  a  high  place 
in  English  literature,  and  to  measure  and  ex- 
pound  the  influence  which  their  author  has  for 
many  years  exerted  on  the  higher  thought  of 
our  generation,  through  the  periodical  press. 
He  has  submitted  a  selection  of  his  more 
elaborate  essays  to  final  revision,  and  has 
brought  them  together  with  much  skill  and 
\_felicity  of  arrangement    The  two  volumes  are, 
in  fact,  two  separate  works  of  exceeding  inter- 
eat,  the  one  bearing  on  the  highest  forms  of 
modern  literature,  and  the  other  on  the  theolo- 
gical and  philosophical  speculations  of  the  last 
twenty  years.    The  polish  and  finish  of  the 
[revision  have  excised  the  genial  humour  and 
delicate  satire  which  have  characterized  some 
of  Mr.  Hutton's  critical  efforts,  but  they  have 
not  altered  the  substance  or  modified  the  tone 
of  these  remarkable  papers.    In  almost  all  of 
them  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  hand  of  the  accom- 
plished publicist,  who  has  acquired  the  faculty 
of  seizing  one  main  characteristic  of  the  poetry 
or  philosophy,  political  career,  or  moral  ten- 
dency he  is  wishful  to  examine,  and  having 
made  himself  master  of  this,  is  resolved  to  es- 
tablish or  illustrate  it  at  his  leisure.    He  de- 
cides on  a  good  working  hypothesis  to  account 
for  the  composition  of  a  great  poet,  or  the 
spirit  of  a  remarkable  book,  and  leisurely  sits 
down  to  transform  his  hypothesis  into  a  true 
induction.    When  Mr.  Hutton  brings  Words- 
worth, or  George  Eliot,  or  Ernest  Renan,  or 
Henry  Rogers  into  his  Held  of  view,  he  seems 
to  say  to  himself,  *  some  explanation  is  possible 
of  this  congeries  of  spiritual  phenomena,'  and 
he  forthwith  attacks  the  problem  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  naturalist,  and  often  with  the 
penetration  of  a  true  philosopher.    He  exhibits 


great  insight,  and  his  speculation  is  alwaysj 
worthy  of  attention,  but  it  too  much  resembles  ' 
the  bar  of  sunshine  gleaming  through  an  aper- 
ture in  a  shutter,  which  throws  an  intense 
light  on  some  portions  of  a  painted  chamber 
but  leaves  other  portions  in  hazy  and  dubious 
shadow.  We  heartily  thank  him  for  the  vivid 
image  he  has  drawn,  and  for  the  key  he  haa 
often  given  us  to  fne  intellectual  treasures  of 
some  of  our  greatest  modern  thinkers ;  but  we 
do  not  feel  that  he  has  adequately  solved  all 
the  problem,  or  has  definitely  formulated  the 
mental  life  or  calibre  of  either  the  poets  or 
theologians  whom  he  passes  in  review.  Thus 
almost  all  that  he  savs  of  Wordsworth  is 
nobly  and  truly  said.  There  is  consummate 
ability  in  his  reply  to  Hazlitt's  4  thorny  praise,' 
in  his  comparison  of  Wordsworth  and  Tenny- 
son, and  in  his  method  of  proving  the  thesis 
with  which  he  starts,  viz.,  that  the  charge 
against  Wordsworth,  of  *  profundity  and  tran- 
scendentalism,' sprang  from  the  same  root  as 
that  which  declaims  against  his  'unintelligible 
fuss  about  common  feelings  and  common 
things.'  Still,  in  his  anxiety  to  establish  this  1 
position,  Mr.  Hutton  appears  to  us  to  overstate  ! 
the  frugality  of  Wordsworth's  genius,  and  to  - 
exaggerate  the  poet's  habit  of  making  a  very 
minute  modicum  of  incident  furnish  all  the 
material  he  needed  for  the  exercise  of  his  im- 
agination and  the  development  of  his  vast  sub- 
jective energies.  The  entire  series  of  ecclesi- 
astical sonnets,  as  well  as  those  which  were 
dedicated  to  national  independence,  cover  a 
prodigious  field,  and  make  no  inconsiderable 
demand  upon  the  reader's  knowledge,  as  well 
as  upon  his  sympathy.  In  the  description  of 
the  retreat  from  Moscow,  Wordsworth  surely 
chose  a  theme  big  enough  for  the  historic  im- 
agination of  Scott,  and  he  dealt  with  it  in  an  as 
objective  a  fashion,  with  Dry  den's  fire  and 
Shelley's  pomp  of  stylo  to  boot  Again,  in' 
Mr.  Hutton's  profoundly  interesting  paper  on 
the  4  Poetry  of  the  Old  Testament,'  there  is  a 
principle  which  is  full  of  force,  and  our  | 
author's  working  hypothesis  will  and  docs  ex- ! 
plain  a  great  deal  He  urges  with  eloquence 
and  beauty  of  illustration,  that  '  faith  in  the 
glorious  destiny  of  the  nation,  and  the  over- 
seeing providence  of  God  as  the  power  which 
had  wrought  out  that  destiny,'  are  the  two 
roots  of  the  Hebrew  traditionary  poems,  and 
he  sees  these  roots  in  all  the  efljorescence  of 
the  glorious  tree ;  b_u_t  while  there  is  truth  in , 
the  remark  that  this  double  idea  underlies  and 
absorbs  the  significance  of  all  the  Hebrew 
poet's  references  to  the  beauty  of  nature,  and 
much  also  of  the  tragic  human  interest  of  the  life 
that  was  being  lived  by  the  prophets,  there  is 
some  niggardliness  in  failing  to  acknowledge 
how  the  very  fringes  of  the  tabernacle  that  en- 
shrined both  the  nation's  destiny  and  the  Divine 
presenco  are  glittering  with  ouches  of  refined 
gold,  and  how  much  nearer  an  approach  the 
few  Hebrews  made  to  the  modem  conceptions 
of  the  transcendent  and  pathetic  beanty  of 
nature,  than  all  the  Greeks  and  Romans  put 
together. 

If  the  Hebrews  rose  to  the  stupendous  idea 
of  the  universe  being  but  the  shadow  of 
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Jehovah's  might,  and  believed  that  the  light 
was  the  skirt  of  Ilia  raiment,  that  the  heavens, 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  were  the  work  of  His 
fingers,  that  the  'seven  stars  and  Orion,'  the 
'sweet  influence  of  Pleiades,'  and  'the  morn- 
ing spread  upon  the  mountains,'  were  alike  de- 
claring His  glory,  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
in  the  abundance  of  their  imagery  and  the 
sweetness  of  their  song,  tflat  they  exulted  in 
as  well  as  beheld  the  primal  beauty.  Interest- 
ing and  demonstrative  as  Mr.  Hutton's  essay 
I  is,  he  leaves  a  range  of  facts  unaccounted  for. 
The  gorgeous  imagery  of  EzekicL,  •  whon  in 
parabolic  fashion  he  sees  the  analogies  between 
nature  and  national  life,  the  idyllic,  perhaps 
dramatic  grace  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  the 
genuine  lyrical  cry  of  large  portions  of  the 
minor  prophets  and  Psalms,  seem  to  us  to  trans- 
gress the  canon  of  our  author. 

One  of  the  volumes  before  us  consists  of 
eighteen  theological  essays,  admirably  classi- 
fied. They  start  from  the  moral  and  religious 
significance  of  Atheism  ;  they  proceed  to  show 
the  insufficiency  of  the  scientific  and  positiv- 
istic  explanation  of  our  moral  relations.  The 
Pantheistic  hypothesis  is  displayed  in  its 
strength  and  its  weakness.  The  question, 
'  W  hat  is  revelation  ? '  is  then  handled,  and  Mr. 
Maurice  is  vindicated  and  Dean  Mansel  demol- 
ished. In  another  essay  the  historic  problems 
of  the  fourth  Gospel  are  discussed  with  great 
candour  and  success.  '  The  principles  of  evi- 
dence' are  illustrated  in  their  application  to 
the  'Doctrine  of  Incarnation,'  which  our  author, 
like  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  wonld  hold,  even  if  the 
New  Testament  should  pass  out  of  existence. 
Two  papers  on  M.  Hunan's  recent  works,  and  a 
vehement  attack  upon  the  evangelical  doctrine, 
under  the  irritating  title  of  '  The  Hard  Church,' 
are  followed  by  an  estimate  of  the  relative  po- 
sition -of  the  'Romanists,  Protestants,  and 
Anglicans.'  Several  of  these  papers  were 
published  in  the  National  Jieview,  and  one  of 
them  forms  part  of  a  series  of  essays  entitled 
'  Tracts  for  Priests  and  People.'  We  acknow- 
ledge great  obligation  to  Mr.  Hutton  for  many 
of  these  dissertations.  We  sympathise  most 
profoundly  in  the  general  estimate  he  forms  of 
the  position  of  the  Atheist,  the  Positivrat,  and 
the  Pantheist ;  and  we  are  confident,  after  again 
perusing  his  examination  of  'the  historical 
problems  of  the  fourth  Gospel, '  that  though  we 
differ  from  him  in  many  details,  and  regret 
that  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  relinquish 
the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse, 
it  is  the  noblest  and  most  triumphant  vindica- 
tion in  the  English  language  of  this  stronghold 
of  Christianity.  In  the  graceful  preface  to  the 
first  volume,  in  which  Mr.  Hutton  acknow- 
ledges his  debt  of  obligation  to  Mr.  Maurice,  he 
sums  up  in  a  sentence  the  living  principle  of 
Mr.  Maurice's  writings.  There,  as  elsewhere, 
too  much  credit  is  given  to  a  key,  too  much  of 
a  jet  of  light  is  thrown  upon  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Maurice's  theology.  We  do  not  believe  that 
this  great  and  sugg*stivo  writer  can  be  crushed 
into  11  proposition.  Still  it  does  cover  much  of 
the  speculation  associated  with  Mr.  Maurice's 
name  It  is  as  follows  *  AU  beliefs  about 
God  are  but  inadequate  intellectual  attempts 


to  justify  a  belief  in  Him,  which  is  never  a 
merely  intellectual  affirmation,  but  rather  a 
living  act  of  the  spirit,  by  no  means  confined 
to  those  who  consciously  confess  His ; 


The  paper  entitled  'What  is  Revelation ?' 
and  part  of  the  argument  entitled  '  The  Hard 
Church,'  are  expansions  of  this  principle,  in 
vehement  opposition  to  the  phdosophy  of 
Hamilton,  as  it  was  applied  by  Dean  Mansel  to 
theological  problems.    We  think  that  we  may 
give  Mr.  Hutton  credit  for  having  made  the 
difference  between  Dean  Mansel  and  Professor 
Maurice  more  obvious  than  those  distinguished 
men  ever  succeeded  in  making  it  appear  for 
themselves  ;  but  we  imagine  tliat  he  has  forced 
them  into  more  irreconcilable  antagonism  than 
they  are  themselves  conscious  of,  and  has  ef- 
fected this  by  a  slight  exaggeration  of  the  posi- 
tion of  each  disputant    Wo  sympathize  with  * 
Mr.  Hutton  far  more  than  with  Dean  Mansel,  f 
in  his  general  philosophical  opinions ;  but  this . 
vehement  scolding  and  irate  horror  caught  j 
from  Mr.  Maurice  seems  to  us  peifectly  mis- 
placed.  Surely,  surely  the  '  living  act  of  the 
spirit,'  by  which  man  knows  the  only  true  God, 
the  intuition  of  God  by  the  eye  of  the  soul, 
the  transcendental  conclusion  or  conviction  of 
the  whole  intelligence,  the  bound  heavenwards 
of  the  sanctified  imagination,  the  '  real  assent ' 
to  super-sensuous,  extra-logical,  metaphysical 
facts,  all  of  which  processes  are  aided  by  the 
facts  and  words  of  Scripture,  by  the  recorded 
life  of  Christ,  by  the  sublime  utterances  and 
confessions  of  the  creeds,  will  not  be  rejected 
by  Dean  Mansel.   They  are  differently  des- 
cribed but  thankfully  acknowledged.  What 
Mansel  seems  to  us  to  imply  is  that  these  pro- 
cesses do  not  solve  the  contradictions  which 
arc  involved  in  the  logical  effort  to  formulate 
the  infinite;  the  knowledge  they  supply  is 
approximate  rather  than  exhaustive,  regulative 
rather  than  absolute;  a  spiritual  apprehension 
rather  than  scientific  comprehension.  The 
intuitions  of  Mr.  Hutton  and  Mr.  Maurice  are 
far  more  numerous  and  intense  than  Dean 
Mansel's.    Our  author  has  more  confidence  in 
his  direct  experiences  of  truth  than  Dean  Man- 
sel has.    The  living  God  is  more  visible,  more 
accessible  to  some  minds  than  others,  and 
these  want  less  help  and  fewer  manifestations 
to  penetrate  the  mystery ;  but  we  do  not  see 
why  Mr.  Hutton  should  be  so  wrath  with  Dean 
Mansel  for  the  position  that  'the  faculties  in 
man  furnish  the  conditions  of  constructing  a 
philosophical  theory  of  the  object  presented.' 
'  The  object  presented '  is  not  the  living  and 
infinite  God,  but  the  finite  manifestation  and 
unveiling  of  his  perfections  through  a  certain 
scries  of  human  experiences.    The  criticism  • 
of  Mr.  Hutton  shows  that  he  is  attributing!] 
to  the  words  1  philosophical  theory'  more  than  ' 
it  is  meant  by  Mansel  to  carry.    It  is  just  he-1 
cause  Dean  Mansel  cannot  form  a  theory  of  the 
underlying  'infinite'  and  the 'abysmal  deep' 
of  human  personality,  that  he  is.  content  to 
theorize  about  that  which  is  presented  in  the 
person  and  voice  and  known  history  and 
character  of  a  human  being.    It  is  because  the 
infinite  battles  and  confounds  us,  and  refuses 
to  come  under  the  formal  laws  of 
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that  Hansel  and  Hamilton  made  a  virtue  and 
a  science  out  of  the  recognition  of  our  nescience, 
and  would  confine  their  theorizing  to  that 
which  was  manageable  and  apprehensible;  but 
the  entire  philosophy  of  the  unconditioned  turns 
on  the  presence  in  our  consciousness  of  those 
stupendous  factors,  unlabelled  and  untheorized. 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  conflict  narrows  itself 
to  the  name  to  bo  given  to  our  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  transcendental  and  eternal  reali- 
ties in  which  both  disputants  profoundly  be- 
lieve ;  and  therefore  we  do  not  for  one  moment 
think  that  this  summation  of  Dean  Mansel's 
position  would  be  accepted  by  him.  Can  Mr. 
Hutton  really  mean  that  Dean  Mansel  would 
deny  that  we  can  be  '  conscious  of  God's  pres- 
ence with  us,  conscious  of  the  life  we  receive 
from  Him,  conscious  of  what  He  really  is,  and 
in  the  same,  indeed,  even  in  far  higher  sense 
than  that  in  which  we  are  conscious  of  what 
human  beings  are?*  We  heartily  agree  with 
Mr.  Hutton  in  his  denunciation  of  the  idea 
that  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  fundamentally 
dittoront  from  the  moral  nature  of  God, 
that  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God's 
being  must  bo  essentially  different  from  the 
goodness  and  mercy  in  a  human  will,  and  that 
the  '  revelation  to  us  of  the  very  character  and 
life  of  the  Eternal  God'  has  been  made  by  the 
4  purification  of  human  vision,'  and  is  1  the 
history  of  the  awakening,  purifying,  and  an- 
swering of  the  yearnings  of  the  human  spirit 
for  a  direct  knowledge  of  Him.  It  proceeds 
from  God,  and  not  from  man.'  He  details 
with  clearness  and  force  the  spread  of  this 
'  revelation,'  the  human  condition  of  it,  and  the 
widely  diffused  material  of  it,  in  the  instincts 
and  regret*,  and  secret  hopes  and  fears  of  uni- 
versal man.  '  The  revelation  through  Christ 
fulfilled  ....  the  desire  of  all  nations,  by 
revealing  the  living  power  in  man,  by  which 
human  nature  is  wrought  into  His  likeness.' 
Hut  in  his  defence  of  this  position  he  appears 
to  us  partially,  if  not  utterly,  to  ignore  the  new 
life  given  to  our  humanity  in  Christ  '  Grace ' 
seems  on  this  theory  rather  to  be  a  development 
of  dormant  powers  than  the  conference  of  a 
new  tendency,  and  'Christ'  to  become  rather 
the  name  of  a  sleeping  but  universal  divinen  ess 
in  all  humanity,  which  is  at  length  realized  to 
the  conscience,  rather  than  to  be  the  per- 
sonal source  of  all  the  life.  The  '  Father,'  in 
the  theology  of  Mr.  Hutton,  is  a  living  God,  as 
against  the  Pantheistic  tendencies  of  modern 
science ;  but  we  are  not  sure— and  few  tilings 
would  be  farther  from  our  wish  than  to  misrep- 
resent him — that  the  Christ  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  are  distinguishable  from  the  voice  of  uni- 
versal conscience  and  the  hidden  and  better 
nature  of  the  (not  fallen  but)  ever  aspiring 
child  of  the  living  God. 

Each  of  Mr.  Hutton's  papers  deserves  care- 
ful study ;  we  regret  that  we  cannot  even  re- 
fer to  more  than  one  other,  and  this,  moreover, 
one  to  which  we  cannot  fail  to  take  certain  ex- 
ceptions. It  is  entitled  'The  Hard  Church,'  a 
'degraded  phase  of  the  Church  of  common 
sense.'  It  is  the  Church  whose  logic  has  been 
supplied  by  Whately,  whose  metaphvaic  has 
been  elaborated  by  Dr.  Mansel;  one  of  its 


most  'merciless  and  slashing  captains'  is  seen 
in  Professor  Henry  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Blnney 
caught  its  exact  spirit  in  his  lecture  addressed 
to  young  persons  on  the  possibility  of  4  Making 
the  best  of  both  Worlds.'  4  Its  heroes,'  we 
aro  told,  are  1  latitudinarian  but  not  catholic  in 
the  tone  of  their  theology.'  -  It  has  no  sympathy, 
no  heart,  offers  *  no  divine  reconciliation  of  con- 
tradictory yearnings;'  it  glories  in  'hard  sense,' 
and  '  dismisses  from  view  all  those  fluctuating 
elements  of  human  life  which  do  not  seem 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  average  notions  of  aver- 
age men.'  Its  representatives  scold  away  all 
individuality,  denounce  tho  eccentricities  of 
positive  faith,  and  are,  in  short,  '  the  most  mis- 
chievous section  of  Christendom.'  All  this  is 
introductory  to  a  tremendous  attack  on  Mr. 
Rogers  for  the  pitiless  severity  with  which  he 
introduces  a  thoroughly  sceptical  mind,  seeing 
no  intellectual  standing-place  in  a  '  shallow 
Deism,'  and  more  consistency  in  thoroughfaced 
Positivism  or  Pantheism,  and  more  hope  too, 
because  he  is  sure  that  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  abyss,  the  heart  will  spring  upward  and 
the  conscience  will  rise  in  rebellion,  Mr.  But- 
ton should  remember  that '  the  real  and  deep 
Theism,  holding  by  prayer,  near  to  Christian-  ^ 
ity,'  was  not  the  intellectual  position  condemned 
by  the  author  of  'The  Eclipse  of  Faith;'  it 
was  a  Theism  that  is  or  was  in  a  fluent  and 
changeable  condition,  a  Theism  that  had,  in 
deference  to  certain  loudly-vaunted  principles 
of  reasoning,  relinquished  Christianity,  and 
spoken  of  the  moral  character  of  Jesus — to 
put  it  mildly — with  disloyalty  if  not  with  dis- 
respect; it  was  a  Theism  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  Atheism,  yet  boasting  itself  to  be  a 
spiritual  religion.  Methods  of  thought  may 
surely  be  harmless  in  some  regions,  and  deadly 
in  other  spheres.  It  is  not  hardness  but  good-  \ 
ness  which  exposes  the  worthlessness  of  the 
method.  This  seems  to  us  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Mr.  Rogers.  We  are  not  called  upon 
to  defend  Mr.  Rogers's  strong  way  of  putting 
certain  things,  but  we  think  that  Mr.  Hutton 
has  not  shown  him  a  more  excellent  way  when 
he  speaks  of  his  '  throttling  art,'  and  would 
give  you  to  believe  that  he  is  a  spiritual  fra rot- 
ter, rather  perhaps  of  the  Antaeus  proportions, 
who  has  at  last  found  a  Hercules.  Mr.  Hut- 
ton appears  to  us  to  be  too  angry  to  see  the 
genuine  humour  as  well  as  rather  grim  pleasan- 
try with  which  Mr.  Rogers  has  represented  the 
enemies  of  the  Christianity  infinitely  dear  to 
him  as  destroying  each  other.  The  doctrine 
that  'Christianity  is  against  the  grain  of  hu- 
man nature,'  is  spoken  of  as  demonstrating  the 
truth  that 4  the  Hard  Church  has  a  hard  Mas-  * 
ter.'  Nothing  surely  is  more  true  than  this 
language  of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  wo  are  astonished 
that  Mr.  Hutton  thinks  he  replies  to  this  esti- 
mate of  Christianity  by  saying  that  Paul  told 
the  Athenians  that  they  were  'seeking  the 
Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Him  and 
find  Him.'  Our  author  is  generally  quite  ready  t 
to  admit  the  complexity  of  human  nature,  the  ' 
multiplicity  of  the  forces  that  are  moving  it 
The  same  apostle  who  thus  spake  to  Athenians, 
said  to  .Galattans,  4  Brethren,  if  I  yet  preach 
circumcision,  why  do  I  yet  suffer  persecution  ! 
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then  is  the  offence  of  the  Cross  ceased'  Wo  I 
can  conceive  of  no  more  satisfactory  response 
to  the  position  hero  assailed  than  that  so  often 
attributed  to  Lord  Palmerston,  '  that  all  chil- 
dren are  horn  good.'  We  suppose  Mr.  Hutton 
must  endorse  it  The  paper  on  'Romanism, 
Protestantism,  and  'Anglicanism'  cannot  be 
discussed  by  us  here  for  want  of  space.  Its 
delicate  insight  into  4  root-principles/  and  for- 
mulated tendencies,  is  another  illustration  of 
the  author's  disposition  to  generalise,  and  to 
cast  pencils  of  coloured  light  upon  the  parts 
of  a  theme,  or  of  a  system  of  thought  With 
the  general  estimate  of  Luther  we  have  not 
much  to  contend  against,  except  that  no  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  objects  or  reasons  of  his 
faith.  The  unlimited,  ecstatic,  violent  confi- 
dence in  an  unproved,  transcendental  fact  with 
nothing  but  personal  intuitions  to  guide  the 
triumphant  trust — itself  a  Saviour — may  be 
apparently  proved  from  certain  table-talk  of  Lu- 
ther, but  is  a  very  imperfect  exhibition  of  Lu- 
ther's position.  Why,  by  implication,  should 
all  whom  Mr.  Hutton  calls  4  pseudo-Protest- 
ants '  be  supposed  to  deny  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  an  entire  moral  surrender  of  the 
whole  nature  to  the  will  of  God  ?  With  some 
of  those  whom  Mr.  Hutton  thus  denounces,  as 
for  example.  Bishop  Bull  and  all  who  agree 
with  him,  faith  is  identifiable  with  moral  sur- 
render to  the  will  of  God ;  in  the  view  of  oth- 
ers, as  proved  by  almost  all  the  Protestant  con- 
fessions, it  is  inseparably  associated  with  sav- 
ing trust  Where,  we  ask,  is  *  the  bibliolatry 
which  relegates  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  province 
of  explaining  the  Bible,  except  in  a  smalt  sec- 
tion of  Scotch  divines,  whose  hard  and  arti- 
ficial lines  have  long  since  shown  a  tendency 
to  vanish  away  ?  Mr.  Hutton  seems  to  try  to 
take  from  those  whose  joy  and  crown  it  is  to  | 
speak  of  trust  in  a  present  Christ  their  most 
distinctive  feature ;  because  here  and  there  a 
logical  theologian  may  use  scholastic  or  forensic 
phrases  in  his  theorizing,  it  is  ungenerous  to 
say  that  '  the  passionate  faith  of  Luther  is  de- 
graded into  the  acceptance  of  an  artificial  con- 
tract,' or  that  '  the  orthodox  theory  of  substi- 
tution excludes  the  purifying  influence  of 
spiritual  union  with  Christ'  The  best  reply 
that  wo  can  make  to  Mr.  Hutton's  contemptu- 
ous allusion  to  Dr.  Candlish  is  to  call  his  at- 
tention to  Dr.  Candlish's  sermon  on  '  His  scr* 
van ts  shall  serve  Him,'  and  to  the  greater  part 
of  his  Commentary  on  the  first  Epistle  of  St 
John.  Would  that  our  great  thinkers  succeed- 
ed in  learning  more  of  each  other's  mind ! 

.  There  are  a  hundred  other  questions  raised  by 
Mr.  Hutton  on  which  it  is  tempting  but  diffi- 
cult to  dilate.  We  cannot  part  from  him,  how- 
ever, without  assuring  him  that  we  believe 
these  volumes  will  gam  what  they  richly  do- 
serve — a  high  place  in  English  literature.  Our 
remarks  have  been  somewhat  critical  and  dis- 
satisfied, but  we  are  anxious  to  express,  not- 

,  withstanding,  the  exceeding  admiration  which 
we  feel  for  these  eloquent  and  noble  essays. 
It  is  often  most  instructive  to  see  how  the 
position  we  occupy  shapes  itself  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  one  who  is  only  in  partial  sympathy 
with  us. 


First  Principles  of  Ecclesiastical  Truth.  Es- 
says on  the  Church  and  Society.  By  J. 
Baldwin  Brown,  B.A.  Hoddcr  and  Stough- 
ton. 

This  volume  consists  of  ten  essays :  the  first 
four  are  entitled  'The  Doctrine  of  the  Infalli- 
ble,' and  contain  Mr.  Brown's  exposition  of  the 
inquiry — What  is  truth  ?  a  brave  and  full  ex- 
hibition of  the  answer  to  that  question  given 
by  the  infallible  church;  a  criticism  of  the 
Protestant  dictum  that  an  infallible  book  is 
adequate  to  the  solution  of  every  great  moral 
and  spiritual  problem  ;  and  in  the  last  place  a 
-passionate  vindication  for  the  free  spirit  of  the 
possession  of  the  true  infallibility.  Two  es- 
says then  follow,  of  considerable  speculative 
interest,  under  the  titles  of  'The  Natural  His- 
tory of  Antichrist,'  and  'The  Christian  Com- 
monwealth.' The  volume  is  completed  by 
four  lecture  essays  on  the  '  Revolution  of  the 
last  Quarter  of  a  Century,'  the  intellect  uaJ,  so- 
cial, ecclesiastical  and  theological  revolution 
which  has  unrolled  itself  during  the  twenty-five 
years  of  Mr.  Brown's  fruitful  and  stimulating 
ministry.  We  have  said  enough  to  indicate 
the  comprehensiveness  and  multifariousness  of 
the  theme  which  our  author  has  here  investi- 
gated. It  is  as  though  he  had  taken  his  stand 
on  some  high  promontory  which  overlooks  a 
boundless  sea  of  thought  and  with  well  prac- 
tised, almost  prophetic  eye.  taken  in  the  vast 
expanse,  the  rolling  tides,  the  brooding  storms 
of  the  great  highway  of  the  nations ;  here  a 
very  maelstrom  of  confusion  and  wreathing 
agony,  where  equatorial  and  arctic  currents 
blend  in  driving  mist  and  fierce  agitation,  and 
there  a  dreamy  outlook  of  serene  though  glit- 
tering colour ;  now,  the  breaker  and  the  wreck 
and  then  the  ark  of  refuge,  the  busy  craft  the 
haven  of  rest  Few  writers  of  the  present 
day  appear  to  us  to  take  a  larger  view  of  men 
and  things,  and  though  his  senses  seem  pain- 
fully acute  to  the  moan  of  distress  and  tho 
shriek  of  the  torment,  yet  few  appear  to  hear 
more  distinctly  the  sound  of  the  Master's  voice, 
or  to  sec  more  clearly  the  triumphant  form  of 
Him  who  holds  that  ocean  in  the  hollow  of  His 
hand. 

We  think  this  volume  is  unquestionably  the 
noblest  production  of  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown's 
pen.  In  refinement  and  elevation  of  style,  in 
high  sympathy  with  the  good  and  the  noble 
side  of  that  which  he  condemns,  in  readiness 
to  learn  from  his  opponents,  and  to  sec  himself 
and  his  own  position  with  their  eyes,  amount- 
ing to  what  some  may  deem  almost  a  dangerous 
concession  to  the  misconception  of  tho  free 
spirit  entertained  by  both  the  Romish  doctor 
and  the  apostle  of  science,  coupled  with  out- 
spoken and  brave  utterance  of  unpopular  truth, 
this  volume  will  hardly  find  its  parallel  iu 
modern  times. 

We  cannot  attempt  more  than  to  touch  on  a 
few  points.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
paper  on  'The  Natural  History  of  Antichrist' 
is  not  only  the  most  original  and  suggestive 
portion  of  the  volume,  but  that  it  is,  in  fact 
the  pivot  or  the  centre  of  the  entire  argument 
Our  author  has  drawn  a  comparison  between 
'  Babel,'  ♦  Babylon,'  and  ' Babylon  the  Great,' 
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and  has  shown  how  the  hoary  legend  of  man's 
first  endeavour  to  establish  a  worldly  and 
human  independence  of  the  Supreme  will, 
found  its  counterpart  in  the  subsequent  efforts 
to  produce  the  four  world-wide  monarchies  of 
pre-Christian  times,  and  again,  in  the  towering 
system  of  Pontifical  rule,  the  rise,  triumph, 
and  fall  of  which  are  seen  in  the  visions  of 
Patmoa.  He  has  discussed  with  consummate 
eloquence  and  brilliancy  of  touch,  the  analogies 
which  link  these  three  manifestations  of  the 
spirit  of  antichrist,  and  how  God's  providence 
has  undermined  them  one  after  the  other  by  a 
like  energy  of  the  individual  conscience  and 
the  free  spirit  The  paper  on  the  'Christian 
Commonwealth '  provides  a  delicately-sketched 
theory  of  the  true  relation  between  the  govern- 
ing and  the  Christian  spirit  Mr.  Brown  ad- 
mits, nay,  contends,  for  the  fact  that  the 
Church  and  the  State  in  their  last  significance 
and  highest  development  are  one,  and  argues 
with  great  ingenuity  that  a  supposed  alliance 
between  the  Church  and  the  State,  as  between 
two  contracting  parties,  is  essentially  unchris- 
tian ;  it  is,  moreover,  4  an  exceedingly  low  and 
false  conception  of  tho  true  character  of  the 
National  Establishment,  and  is  quite  unsup- 
ported by  its  early  history.'  He  acknowledges 
the  difficulty  of  realizing  the  Christian  idea  in 
any  Christian  State^  and  asserts  4  that  the 
Gospel  has  still  a  missionary  function  in  every 
State  in  Christendom;  men  have  not  only  to 
l»e  helped  to  live  by  it  they  have  to  be  per- 
suaded to  believe  in  it ;'  but 4  that  the  idea  of  a 
National  Church  whose  rulers  are  clergy, 
which  shall  have  the  whole  spiritual  interests 
of  the  community  in  charge,  having  its  own 
ordinances,  officers,  and  laws,  of  which  it  is 
the  only  lawful  custodian  and  administrator, 
lending  a  Christian  rharaeter  to  the  State  by 
its  alliance,  and  deriving  material  countenance 
and  support  from  the  State  in  return,  is  simply 
anti-Christian.  The  only  National  Church  is 
the  whole  community  which  has  been  redeemed 
by  Christ  and  on  which,  and  in  which,  He  is 
working  as  the  head  of  the  Church  in  a  thou- 
sand ways,  of  which  theologians  of  all  parties 
little  dream.' 

Mr.  Brown  differs  from  many  Nonconform- 
ists in  holding  the  competency  of  the  public 
assemblies  of  a  Christian  State  to  deal  with 
spiritual  matters,  and  would  prefer  to  have 
such  regulation  as  the  British  Parliament 
might  Bupplv  to  religious  belief  and  life  to  that 
of  any  '  spiritual  synod  that  he  is  acquainted 
with ; '  but  he  considers  that  a  body  like  the 
British  Parliament  may  and  must  '  abstain 
from  all  attempt  at  legislation  on  certain  sub- 
jects, because  they  know  that  they  would  only 
mar  them  if  they  were  to  touch  them  with 
their  legal  fingers.'  He  docs  not  think  that 
domestic  sympathies  and  affections,  the  higher 
intellectual  life  of  the  community,  or  the'  re- 
ligious life  of  the  people,  are  palpably  beyond 
the  sphere  of  a  government  but  that  they  are 
beyond  4  their  power.  One  shudders  to  think 
of  the  costly,  wasteful,  pompous,  grasping, 
titled,  beneficed,  wealthy  and  bigoted  thing 
which  has  been  presented  during  three  hun- 
dred years  to  the  English  people,  as  the  visible 


embodiment  of  His  kingdom,  who  was  the  in- 
carnation of  tenderness,  compassion,  purity, 
patience,  gentleness,  and  love.  The  Establish- 
ment principle,  under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions, seems  to  run  directly  counter  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  spiritual  govern- 
ment of  men  as  we  watch  it  working  through 
all  the  ages.  It  belongs  to  the  age  of  stag- 
nancy and  deadness,  is  vested  in  the  old  and 
decaying  order,  is  doomed,  and  must  die'  The 
theoretical  admission  of  competency,  coupled 
with  the  trenchant  disavowal  of  power  to  deal 
with  the  higher  regions  of  the  social  and  reli- 
gious life  of  the  people,  reminds  us  of  the 
ground  taken  for  some  years  by  a  large  section 
of  the  free  kirk  of  Scotland.    There  is  no 

Sractical  difference  between  the  views  held  by 
lr.  Brown  and  by  the  bulk  of  Nonconformists ; 
his  condemnation  of  the  Establishment  princi- 
ple is  at  least  the  result  of  experience,  and 
appears  to  be  finaL 

As  Christianity  and  the  Church  are  the  form 
and  life  of  the  truth,  Mr.  Brown  has  prepared 
tho  way  for  his  discussion  of  both  by  his  dis- 
courses on  the  infallible.  'The  first  paper, 
entitled  *  What  is  Truth  ? '  exhibits  with  painful 
intensity  the  anguish,  even  the  torment  that 
accompanies  the  search  after  this  hidden  trea- 
sure. Expressing,  as  we  suppose,  the  feelings 
of  others  rather  than  his"  own,  the  signs  of  the 
times  rather  than  his  own  heart-throbbing*, 
bis  language  almost  amounts  occasionally  to  a 
wail  of  despair:  nor  does  he,  in  the  discourse 
which  is  entitled  the  1  Intellectual  Revolution 
of  the  last  Quarter  of  a  Century,'  exonerate 
the  Christian  teachers  of  the  present  day  from 
the  charge  of  augmenting  that  despair.  After 
clearly  expounding  the  theory  of  the  Positivist 
and  snowing  how  in  its  isolation  it  fails  to 
satisfy  the  need  of  either  the  intelligence  or 
the  heart  of  man,  he  boldly  charges  theology 
and  the  Church  with  the  sin  of  giving  to 
science  such  a  representation  of  God  as  to  in- 
duce it  to  do  without  him.  In  his  extreme 
anxiety  to  do  justice  to  the  scientific  spirit,  Mr. 
Brown  appears  to  us  to  do  some  injustice  to 
the  age-long  yearning  after  truth  which  has 
characterized  theological  science.  Perhaps  lie 
does  not  sufficiently  take  notice  that  the  mental 
faculties  which  are  qnite  adequate  to  secure 
the  broadest  generalizations  of  science  arc  in- 
sufficient to  furnish  us  with  some  of  the  chief 
data  of  theology.  He  speaks  with  perfect  con- 
fidence of  4  common  ground  in  our  Christian 
belief  for  us  and  the  leaders  of  the  intellectual 
progress  of  men.'  We  believe  that  this  com- 
mon ground  will  be  found  only  when  tho 
methods  of  theology  and  the  methods  of 
science  are  alike  seen  to  be  incomplete  ;  but  a 
difference  of  method  in  the  two  regions  there 
must  ever  be. 

In  the  paper  on  4  the  Infallible  Church,'  our 
author  frankly  admits  that  there  must  be  in- 
fallibility somewhere  With  high  courage  and 
honesty  he  traces  the  confidence  with  which 
the  Catholic  Church  has  entertained  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  unerring  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  he  has  done  much  to  show 
how  reasonable  is  the  expectation  of  such  a 
guidance  and  the  truth  that  underlies  the  cele- 
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brated  dictum  of  St  Vincent  of  Lerins;  and 
with  distinguished  skill  ho  has  indicated  the 
way  in  which  vagueness  and  uncertainty  hare 
forced  some  of  the  strongest  minds  in  the 
Romish  Church  to  sigh  after  and  ultimately  to 
secure  the  definition  of  a  Papal  infallibility. 
Few  things  are  more  remarkable  than  the 
steady  growth  of  this  yearning  in  face  of  the 
proved  forgeries  and  infinite  gullibility  on 
which  the  modern  dogma  conspicuously  rests. 
Hr.  Brown  thinks  that  some  deep  necessities 
of  human  nature  must  be  the  explanation  of 
this  mystery.  We  believe  he  need  not  go 
much  deeper  than  the  ignorance,  credulity, 
laziness,  cowardice,  and  abjectness  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  wide-spread  incapacity, 
independently  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the 
spiritual  apprehension  of  transcendental 
truth.  In  his  papers  on  the  infallible 
book  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  Mr.  Brown 
has  shown  how  dependent  a  man  with  the 
Bible  in  his  hand  must  ever  be,  on  the 
spiritual  presence  and  indwelling  light  of  the 
Comforter.  He  may  almost  bo  said  to  have 
drawn  Bossuct's  rapier  from  its  scabbard,  and 
made,  some  vigorous  passes  at  the  '  variations 
of  Protestantism ; '  but  it  is  not  that  he  may 
turn  back  to  an  infallible  Pope  for  guidance  or 
for  rest,  but  that  he  might  fight  his  way  past 
sects  and  churches,  and  dogmas  and  popes, 
into  the  true  temple,  where  all  who  have  re- 
ceived the  fulness  of  the  spirit  are  worshipping 
their  father.  As  wo  have  already  said,  Mr. 
Brown  opens  up  so  many  controversies,  and 
displays  such  varied  culture  and  exceeding 
fairness  in  his  treatment  of  these  high  themes, 
that  we  will  now  content  ourselves  with  urging 
our  readers  to  peruse  the  whole  volume. 

The  Office  and  Worlofthe  Christum  Ministry. 
By  Jambs  M.  Hoppw,  Professor  of  Homilet- 
ics  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  Yale  College. 
Second  Edition.    New  York:  Sheldon  and^ 
Co.  1870. 

This  elaborate  course  on  homiletics  and  pastor- 
al theology  may  be  said  almost  to  exhaust  the 
subject  The  history  of  preaching,  the  art  of 
preaching,  the  analysis  of  a  sermon  in  all  its 
various  parts,  from  the  text  to  the  peroration, 
constitute  the  first  part  of  the  homiletical  man- 
ual. The  second  part  contains  a  series  of  val- 
uable dissertations  on  the  application  of  rhetoric 
to  preaching.  The  pastoral  office  is  then  ex- 
amined in  its  divine  institution,  in  its  ideal,  in 
the  call  to  its  high  functions,  and  the  ordination 
to  the  office.  The  author  further  discusses  the 
pastor  as  a  man,  the  pastor  in  his  relations  to 
society,  and  the  pastor  in  his  relations  to  the 
Church.  Here  Dr.  Hoppin  investigates  the 
conduct  of  public  worship,  and  under  this 
heading  such  details  even  as  church  music, 
marriages,  and  funerals  are  included.  Finally 
the  whole  question  of  the  care  and  cure  of 
souls  is  wisely  and  affectionately  urged  upon 
the  student  We  have  never  seen  a  more  com- 
plete treatise  on  the  question  with  which  the 
author  deals.  There  is  not  much  room  for 
originality,  and  the  analytical  tone  of  the  dis- 
precludes  the  presence  of  much  enthu- 
flre.   There  is  an  abundance  II  wise, 


ly  counsel,  and  a  considerable  reference  to 
Iterature  of  the  subject 


Sermon*  Preached  in  the  Temple  Church. 
By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Ainobr,  M.A.,  Reader  at 
the  Temple  Churcb  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  There 
is  about  Mr.  Ainger' b  sermons  the  great  charm 
of  perfect  simplicity,  unconventionality,  intelli- 
gence, and  fearlessness.  Neither  in  style  nor 
in  thought  are  they  like  any  sermons  that  we 
can  recall  They  are  not  eloquent ;  or  if  so,  it 
is  the  eloquence  of  a  perfectly  transparent  me- 
dium of  thought  Not  a  fine  word  or  a  rhe- 
torical figure  occurs  in  them;  but  neither  is 
there  anything  commonplace.  It  is  the  fresh, 
unconventional  talk  of  a  clear,  independent 
thinker,  addressed  to  a  congregation  of  thinkers. 
The  uncultured  would  have  no  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding ;  but  the  colourless  thought  would 
fail  long  to  interest  such.  For  popular  effect 
it  wants  sensuousness  and  passion,  and,  there- 
fore, rhetoric.  Mr.  Ainger  belongs  to  the  liberal- 
orthodox  school ;  but  he  does  not  shape  his 
opinions  to  any  school  He  speaks  right  out 
what  he  thinks,  and  often  surprises  us  with 
fresh  views  of  familiar  texts.  He  is  not  great ; 
but  he  is  unconventional  and  earnest  In  doc- 
trine he  is  broad,  not  however  in  any  sense  that 
is  inconsistent  with  what  are  understood  by 
Evangelical  views.  The  moral  aspects  of  the 
Atonement — forgiveness  of  sins,  regeneration, 
and  the  life  to  come— which  he  exhibits,  are  the 
highest  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  but  he  exhibits 
them  with  such  predominance,  almost  exclu- 
siveness,  that  be  is  apt  to  forget  his  own  principle 
that  the  Atonement  of  Christ  has  many  aspects. 
Thoughtful  men  will  be  greatly  charmed  by 
this  little  volume  ;  they  will  learn  from  its  per- 
usal how  the  Gospel  of  Christ  commends  itself 
to  all  the  mind  as  well  as  to  all  the  heart  of 
men.  The  sermons,  moreover,  are  preached  in 
the  light  of  the  thought  of  the  present  day,  and 
are  rich  glimpses  of  great  questions  now  stirring 
men's  hearts. —  The  City  Temple  Sermons, 
Preached  in  the  Poultry  Chapel,  Ixmdon, 
18G9-70.  By  Josbph  Parker,  D.D.  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton.)  Dr.  Parker,  also,  is  a  City 
preacher;  but  perhaps,  the  three  kingdoms 
could  not  furnish  a  greater  pulpit  contr  ast  than 
between  him  and  Mr.  Ainger.  Dr.  Parker's 
sermons  are  much  stronger,  but  they  are  far 
less  thoughtful  They  are  more  rhetorical,  but 
less  beautifully  clear.  They  are  abrupt  strik- 
ing, sensational  in  style,  and  abound  with 
rhetorical  devices  for  catching  the  ear  of  the 
multitude.  Sometimes,  for  instance,  Dr.  Parker 
renounces  the  idea  of  a  sermon,  and  tolls  a 
story,  after  the  manner  of  the  Parables.  His 
sermons  often  offend  good  taste,  and  are  to  be 
excused  only  on  the  ground  that  the  end  justi- 
fies the  means.  Certainly  Mr.  Ainger  could 
not  do  what  Dr.  Parker  is  doing  at  the  Poultry. 
— Christ  Satisfying  the  Instinct*  of  Humanity. 
Eight  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Temple  Church. 
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By  C.  J.  Vacghaw,  D.D.  (Macmillan.)  Half- 
hour*  in  the  Tempi*  Church.  By  C.  J. 
Vacohaw,  D.D.,  Master  of  the  Temple.  (Stra- 
tum and  Co.)  Counsel*  to  Young  Student*. 
Three  Sermons  preached  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge  at  the  opening  of  the  academical 
year  1870-71.  By  C.  J.  Vacohan,  D.D. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.)  Concerning  three  new 
bonks  by  the  author  of  upwards  of  twenty 
volumes  of  published  sermons,  it  is  almost 
enough  to  say  that  they  are  his :  only  these 
sermons,  while  preserving  the  admirable  sim- 
plicity and  practical  spiritual  unction  of  the 
parochial  sermons,  have  more  of  intellectual 
fibre.  The  conception  of  the  first  series  ad- 
dresses itself  more  to  thinking  men,  and  the 
treatment  has  a  more  thoughtful  cast  Seven 
of  these  letters  were  delivered  on  Wednesday 
evenings  in  Lent,  the  eighth  on  a  Sunday  just 
after.  The  instincts  which  Christ  is  represent- 
ed as  satisfying  are  the  instincts  of  Truth, 
Reverence,  Perfection,  Liberty,  Courage,  Sym- 
pathy, Sacrifice,  and  Unity.  The  only  text  of 
doubtful  relevancy  is  that  of  the  sermon  on 
Courage,  taken  from  the  Corinthians,  'Quit 
you  like  men.'  It  is  matter  for  devout  thank- 
fulness that  a  preacher  so  single-hearted,  so 
practical,  so  faithful  to  evangelical  truth,  and 
bo  spiritual,  should  address  so  large  a  number 
of  the  learned  profession  on  the  great  themes 
of  the  Gospel,  and  that  these  qualities  should 
find  such  acceptance  as  they  do.  The  crowds 
who  gather  round  the  Temple  pulpit  prove  that 
preachers  need  have  recourse  neither  to  strange 
doctrines  nor  to  oddities  of  manner  to  make  the 
Gospel  attractive.  Dr.  Vaughan  must  preach 
almost  all  that  he  thinks,  as  he  prints  almost  all 
that  he  preaches.  His  sermons  have  the  natur- 
al, simple  strength  and  freshness  of  an  intelli- 
gent, scholarly,  and  devout  man.  They  are  not 
made,  they  grow ;  if  they  may  not  claim  the 
merit  of  great  originality,  they  are  in  every  wise 
and  wholesome  sense  independent  There  is 
no  reason  why  his  series  of  little  volumes 
should  not  go  on  for  ever,  and  certainly  wo 
have  every  desire  that  they  should.  Dr. 
Vaughan's  devout,  spirit-searching  fidelity,  and 
evangelical  theology,  make  his  books  almost 
everything  that  we  could  desire  them  to  bo  for 

Eopular  religious  reading.  There  can  be  no 
etter  sign  of  our  times  than  the  favour  with 
which  such  books  are  received.  Because  Dr. 
Vaughan's  sermons  arc  the  simple,  spontaneous 
outcome  of  his  mind  and  heart,  they  always 
have  an  admirable  adaptation,  whether  to  the 
alumni  of  Cambridge  or  to  the  lawyers  of  the 
Temple.  He  speaks  with  exact  pertinence,  and 
therefore  with  power.  We  are  devoutly  thank- 
ful that  both  these  classes  should  hear  such 
faithful,  searching,  loving  words  as  are  ad- 
dressed to  them  respectively  in  these  three  vol- 
umes.— The  Lost  Found,  and  the  Wanderer 
Wekomed.  By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Tatlor,  M.A., 
U.P.,  Liverpool.  (Edinburgh:  Oliphant  and 
Co.)  A  lively  series  of  expository  and  prac- 
tical homilies  on  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Luke's 
Gospel.  Almost  too  lively  at  times,  when  the 
Prodigal  Son  is  represented  as  departing  to  tho 
'El  Dorado  of  his  dreams,'  and  hopes  to  return 
a  1  nabob ;'  but  there  is  a  dash,  and  force,  and 


sweetness  withal,  that  render  the  volume  im- 
prcssivo  and  attractive.  —  Tender  Herb* ;  or. 
Lessons  for  the  Lambs.  By  Gborob  W.  Cok- 
der.  (Manchester :  Tubbs  and  Brook ;  Lon- 
don :  Kent  and  Co.)  Few  more  charming 
volumes  than  this  have  ever  been  prepared  for 
young  Christians.  A  'Little  Bunch  of  Herbs 
for  the  Lambs,'  the  author  calls  then\;  but 
they  have  rare  fragrance  and  beauty.  Under 
such  titles  as  'The  Broken  Vase,'  'Thistle 
Gardens,*  'The  Coat  and  the  Dream,'  'The 
Golden  Key,'  "The  Shepherd  and  the  L  ambs,' 
Mr.  Conder  pours  forth  his  affluent  treasures  of 
tender  fancy  and  abounding  affection.  Under- 
neath the  almost  playful  tone  of  some  of  his 
addresses,  and  the  genial  kindness  of  all,  there 
is  plenty  of  strong  masculine  sense,  of  vigorous 
and  noble  thought,  of  original  and  novel  argu- 
ment— A  Practical  Commentary  on  the  Got- 
pel  of  St.  John,  in  Simple  and  Familiar 
Language.  By  G.  B.  (Nisbet  and  Co.)  Evan- 
gelical but  feeble. — Life  and  Truth;  or,  Bible 
Thought*  and  Theme*.  The  Letter  Epistle*. 
By  Hobatics  Bowar,  D.D.  (Nisbet  and  Co.) 
In  our  notice  of  the  two  previous  volumes  of 
this  scries  we  have  sufficiently  characterized 
the  sermons  of  which  it  consists.  Dr.  Bonar 
seems  to  have  been  guided  in  the  selection  of 
passages  for  texts  simply  by  his  sympathetic 
fancy.  In  his  treatment  ne  is  somewhat  ultra- 
orthodox,  deeply  spiritual,  not  very  critical,  and 
not  very  original  or  striking.  He  is  closely 
textual,  and  in  his  frame-work  of  divisions,  re- 
sembles some  of  the  old  Puritans,  rather  than 
divines  of  tho  present  day.  Eighty-fivo  dis- 
courses, in  a  small  volume,  necessitate  brevity ; 
they  are,  indeed,  outlines  rather  than  composi- 
tions. Perhaps  we  may  best  convey  an  idea  of 
their  character  when  wo  say  they  resemble 
Chalmers'  '  Daily  Readings only  they  havo 
more  of  a  sermon-plan  in  them — sometimes  a 
division  or  sub-division  is  dismissed  in  a  sen- 
tence. Their  most  fitting  designation  would  bo 
'  Sermons  in  Outline.'— Symbol*  of  Chritt.  By 
Ciiari.es  Stanford.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
A  second  edition  of  a  little  book  that  has  com- 
mended itself  to  devout  readers  by  its  healthy 
spiritual  tone  of  devout  practical  religiousness. 
Mr.  Stanford  has  just  that  tinge  of  mysticism 
which  spiritualises  events,  and  uses  emblems 
with  unction ;  but  he  never  becomes  mawkish 
or  obscure.  His  sermons  are  pure  and  breezy ; 
emotion  is  appealed  to  and  excited  in  an  intel- 
ligent manly  way.  Hence  few  more  wholesome 
helps  to  the  spiritual  life  could  be  named. 
This  is  a  companion  volume  to  tho  edition  of 
'  Central  Truths,'  which  we  commended  on  its 
appearance  a  few  months  ago. — Sermon*  on 
Historical  Subject*.  By  the  Rev.  D.  Rowlands, 
B.A.  (Hoddor  &  Stoughton.)  Mr.  Rowlands' 
sermons  are  ingenious  and  effective.  In  some 
of  them  he  is  remarkably  happy  in  seizing  and 
condensing  into  a  paragraph  or  two  the  essence 
of  a  great  lesson  ;  thus  the  sermon  on  Jacob's 
dream  at  Bethel  treats— 1.  The  'Duality  of 
Existence ; '  2.  The  '  Unity  of  Existence.'  The 
treatment  is  sometimes  inadequate,  nn  undue 
space  being  given  to  mere  description  with 
which  imagination  has  a  good  deal  to  do.  On 
the  whole,  the  sermons  may  bo  commended  as 
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fresh,  sensible,  vigorous,  and  useful.  —Sermons.  I 
By  Henry  Melville.  Two  volumes.  (Riving- 
tons.)  Sermon  readers  will  feel  a  great  obli- 
gation to  the  publishers  for  this  cheap  reprint 
of  the  sermons  of  one  of  the  most  effective 
preachers  of  this  generation.  We  are  not  too 
old  to  remember  the  electrical  way  in  which, 
for  an  hour,  the  preacher  at  Camden  Chapel 
held  'spell-bound  the  multitudes  that  crowded 
every  available  corner.  A  severe  critic  might 
characterise  Mr.  Melville's  preaching  as  some- 
what artificial,  and  his  sermons  as  fanciful  and 
sometimes  wire-drawn ;  but  they  are  full  of 
unction,  and  contain  precious  evangelical  truth 
enforced  in  a  way  not  to  be  forgotten.  Wo  ' 
hope  theso  volumes  will  be  sucoeded  by  others. 
— Beacon* and  Patterns;  or,  Lessons  fvr  Young 
Men.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Lasdels,  D.D.  (Hod- 
der  and  Stoughton.)  Theso  sermons,  on  some 
of  the  historical  characters  of  Scripture,  con- 
taining lessons  specially  adapted  to  young  men, 
are  reprinted  from  4  The  Bible  Student'  They 
rise  to  that  level  of  popular  excellence  which 
characterizes  all  that  Dr.  Landels  does,  and  are 
calculated  to  be  useful. — The  Prophet's  Mantle. 
Being  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Elisha,  the  Son  of 
Shaphat  By  the  Rev.  James  Murray,  Minis- 
ter of  Old  Cumnoch.  (Blackwood  &  Son.)  An 
exceedingly  good  example  of  the  expository 
preaching  to  which,  much  more  than  ourselves, 
our  Scottish  brethren  are  given.  Mr.  Murray, 
while  evidently  having  a  scholarly  acquaintance 
with  critical  difficulties,  knows  how  to  keep 
them  subordinate  to  popular  statement  and 
practical  uses.  Great  good  sense  characterises 
all  that  he  says,  and  regulates  every  touch. 
The  sermons  arc  Biblical  rather  than  practical, 
that  is,  they  simply  furnish  a  running  practical 
comment  upon  the  Biblical  narrative.  Really 
useful  preaching  demands  somewhat  larger  and 
wider  uses  suited  to  the  practical  life  of  our 
own  day ;  the  historical  instance  should  not 
have  larger  prominence  than  its  application. — 
Sermons.  By  Charles  Wadsworth.  San  Fran- 
cisco. (R  D.  Dickenson.)  We  welcome  this 
volume  of  sermons  from  the  rapidly-growing 
and  vigorous  Christian  life  of  San  Francisco, 
where,  as  everywhere  else  throughout  the 
States,  religious  provision  fully  keeps  up  with 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  community.  Mr.  Wads- 
worth's  sermons  have  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  Western  life :  they  are  full  of  vigour, 
fire,  and  fearlessness,  but  with  that  defective 
culture  of  form  which  in  its  excess  is  desig- 
nated pedantry.  _  The  thought  is  cast  in  a  scho- 
lastic form,  the  scientific  illustrations  are  often 
in  excess,  and  the  style  wants  ease  and  simpli- 
city ;  hard  words  and  harsh  compounds  occur, 
and,  together  with  this,  the  practical  applica- 
tions arc  too  cjaculatory  and  coercive.  Mr. 
Wadsworth  will  do  better  as  he  mellows,  but 
his  volume  is  able  and  has  much  good  stuff  in 
it. — Foreign  Protestant  Pulpit.  Sermons  by 
eminent  Preachers  of  France,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  Switzerland.  Second  Series.  (R.  D. 
Dickinson).  We  can  only  adduce  as  vouchers 
for  the  great  excellency  of  this  volume  tho 
names  of  the  preachers  of  these  six-and-thirty 
sermons  ;  thoy  are  Lange,  Grandpicrre,  Cesar, 
Malan,    Horace    Monod,    Tholuck,  Bersier, 
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!  Ilocart,  Gausson,  Krummacher,  Luthardt, 
i  Schwartz,  Rothe,  Pressensfi,  and  Julius  Muller. 
j  In  addition  to  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the 
sermons,  they  have  the  exciting  freshness  of 
modes  of  religious  thought  and  pulpit  presenta- 
tion which  arc  different  from  our  own;  thev 
seem  to  be  well  translated,  their  flavour  is 
carefully  retained.  We  cordially  commend 
them  to  both  sermon  preachers  and  sermon 
readers. — The  Trus  Vine;  or,  the  Analogies  of 
our  Lord's  Allegory.  By  Rev.  Hugh  Macmil- 
lan.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  Mr.  Macmillan 
combines  the  eye  of  a  poet  and  the  knowledge 
of  a  savant  with  the  heart  of  a  saint ;  while  he 
analyses  the  phenomena  of  nature  on  purely 
scientific  principles,  he  interprets  them  on  the 
principles  of  a  devout  Christian  theist  ne 
sees  in  nature  the  wonderful  ways  of  Him  who 
made  it ;  1  looks  through  nature  up  to  nature's 
God,'  and  often,  in  virtue  of  his  religious  in- 
sight, invests  familiar  things  with  unobserved 
and  beautiful  significance.  Beneath  the  sur- 
face of  natural  symbolism  he  discerns  the  re- 
ligious and  loving  ways  of  a  divine  Creator  and 
father;  and  thus,  in  a  subtle  and  beautiful 
way,  he  knits  together  the  two  great  depart- 
ments of  the  one  kingdom  of  God.  In  this 
volume  he  is  primarily  a  theologian,  investigat- 
ing the  religious  meaning  of  our  Lord's  great 
allegory  of  the  vine  and  its  branches — perhaps 
the  greatest  of  his  self-assertions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  his  religious  assurances  on  the 
other.  Mr.  Macmillan  here,  therefore,  makes 
science  the  handmaid  of  theology,  and  brings 
his  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena  to  bear 
upon  the  significance  of  our  Lord's  similes. 
He  has,  we  think,  a  little  overdone  this ;  the 
religious  thought  is  overlaid,  the  illustration  is 
more  than  the  thing  illustrated;  but  he  has 
thrown  beautiful  light  upon  many  points  of 
natural  symbolism.  Readers  and  preachers 
who  are  unscientific  will  find  many  of  his  illus- 
trations as  valuable  as  they  are  beautiful.  His 
wild  luxuriance  somewhat  reminds  us  of  that 
of  James  Hamilton. —  Truth  arid  Trust;  Les- 
sons of  the  War.  Four  Advent  Sermons.  By 
Henry  Alford,  D.D.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton. ) 
These  are  the  last  products  of  Dean  Alford' s 
pen,  the  last  utterances  from  bis  lips.  The 
proof  was  but  partly  corrected  when  he  died. 
We  could  not  subject  them  to  criticism  if  we 
would.  They  are  1  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is 
still,'  and  love  for  an  honoured  and  noble- 
hearted  servant  of  God,  and  for  a  dear  personal 
friend,  seals  our  lips  in  reverence.  Under  any 
circumstances,  we  should  have  only  words  of 
eulogy  for  them.  They  are,  in  spiritual  intel- 
ligence, strength,  and  cogency,  about  the  best 
of  the  many  sermons  that  ho  published. — TA* 
Jewish  Temple  and  the  Christian  Church  ;  a 
Series  of  Discourses  on  tho  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  By  R  W.  Dale,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.  Revised,  with  additional  notes.  (Hod- 
dor  and  Stoughton).  We  cannot  but  regret 
that  Mr.  Dale  has  not  made  this  volume  much 
more  than  4  discourses,  not  for  scholars,  but  for 
ordinary  Christian  people  to  whom  learned 
commentaries  are  inaccessible  or  useless.'  lie 
has  in  them  laid  the  foundations  of  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  of  great 
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spiritual  insight  and  philosophic  breadth,  and 
he  might  advantageously  have  wrought  out  his 
plan,  even  in  successive  editions,  until  the 
work  had  become  the  worthy  magnum  opus  of 
his  life.     It  is,  however,  useless  regretting 
what  he  has  not  done  ;  wc  can  simply  commend 
what  he  has  done,  as  one  of  the  best  popular 
hand-books  to  this  great  and  suggestive  epistle 
that  is  extant    Pulpit  purposes  demand  broad 
treatment  and  the  avoidance  of  minute  exe- 
Bsis  ;  but  the  broad  treatment  here  is  always 
le  fruit  of  careful  exegesis,  good  scholarship, 
and  sound,  vigorous  thought    Some  of  the 
sermons  are  not  even  wrought  out  as  they  were 
preached  ;  the  notes  thereof  only  are  given.  It 
is  virtually  what  Robinson's  1  Lectures  on  the 
Corinthians'  are,  and  will  scarcely  suffer  by 
comparison  with  them. — Lights  and  Shadows  in 
the  Life  of  King  David.    By  Charles  Vince. 
(Elliot  Stock.)    In  ten  discourses,  Mr.  Vince 
selects  certain  incidents  and  points  in  the  his- 
tory of  David.    He  makes  no  pretension  to 
biographical  completeness,  or  to  relative  im- 
portance.   Spiritual,  and  not  biographical,  rea- 
sons have  guided  his  selections.    Thus  one 
dincourse  is  devoted  to  the  influence  of  Rizpah's 
pa»thetic  fidelity  in  quickening  David's  con- 
science ;  and  two  to  the  two  things  which  David 
had  never  seen — 1  the  righteous  forsaken,  and 
his  seed  begging  their  bread.'    The  volume  is  a 
very  charming  one — full  of  delicate  spiritual 
discernment  and  tender  religious  sensibility ; 
the  style  is  simple  and  chaste  ;  and  the  quiet, 
natural  way  in  which  the  practical  side  of 
everything  is  presented  is  very  felicitous.  Mr. 
Vince  does  not  4  strive  nor  cry ; '  he  has  re- 
course to  no  feverish  rhetoric  or  tumultuous 
passion ;  his  doctrine  '  distils  as  the  dew,'  and, 
in  a  searching,  potent  way,  finds  the  soul  of 
every  hearer  and  saturates  it — Misread  Pas- 
sages of  Scripture.    Second  Series.     By  J. 
Baldwin  Brown,  B.A.    (Hodder  and  Stough- 
ton.)    Very  different  is  Mr.  Brown,  who  is 
urgent  with  intellectual  force  and  moral  earnest- 
ness.   His  thought  is  inquisitive,  aggressive, 
and  demonstrative;  his  spiritual  zeal  takes 
cogent  forms.    He  is  full  of  intellectual  sur- 
prises and  unexpected  spiritual  motives ;  very 
independent  very  instructive,  very  forcible, 
fulfilling  the  great  practical  religious  ends  of 
the  ministry  in  a  masterly,  forceful  way.  His 
books  arc  full  of  strong,  wise,  earnest  words, 
such  as  place  him  among  the  noblest  teachers 
of  our  day.    Nothing  could  be  more  character- 
istic of  him  than  these  two  series  of  sermons 
on  'Misread  Passages.'    In  the  second,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  first  which  treats  chiefly  of 
textual  misinterpretations,  Mr.  Brown  deals 
with  doctrines  and  conclusions  derived  from 
misinterpreted  texts ;  e  g.,  1  The  Principle  of 
Christian  Unity,'  regarded  in  the  light  of  the 
true  reading.    4  There  shall  be  one  Jiock  and 
one  shepherd,'  instead  of  'one  fold  and  one 
shepherd;'  and  the  true  significance  of  the 
simile  of  the  potter  and  the  clay.   We  commend 
to  special  attention  the  sermon  on  the  '  True 
Idea  of  Substitution,'  in  which,  denying  the 
theories  of  mere  martyrdom  and  commercial 
substitution,  Mr.  Brown  insists  upon  the  sub- 
its  character  and  power  in 


Christ  as  the  representative  of  the  race— the 
true  theory,  as  we  venture  to  think.  The  vol- 
ume is  full  of  thought! ulness,  light  &nd  power. 
— The  Story  of  Job,  and.  Meditation  on  Pat- 
sages  of  the  Book  of  Job.  By  Rev.  Alfred 
Clatton  Tuistleton.  (Nisbet  and  Co.)  There 
is  no  distinctive  character  cither  of  intelligence 
or  strength  in  Mr.  Thistleton's  sermons.  They 
are  devout  and  practical,  but  very  common- 
place, abounding  in  unctuous  words,  and  not 
over  careful  about  exact  meanings. — Sermons 
for  the  Christian  Year.  By  the  Rev.  W.  n. 
Lewis,  D.D.,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Brooklyn.  (R.  I).  Dickinson.)  A  re- 
print of  a  volume  of  sermons  published  twenty 
years  ago.  It  is  a  poor  criterion  of  sermons  to 
measure  them  by  the  clock — a  poor  compliment 
when  the  first  commendation  is  of  shortness  ; 
but  Mr.  Lewis's  sermons  have  this  merit.  This 
little  volume  of  500  pages  contains  sixty-six. 
Few  of  them  could  have  exceeded  the  orthodox 
Episcopal  fifteen  minutes.  We  differ  from 
many  of  the  tenets  of  Mr.  Lewis.  Thus,  from 
the  text,  4  Cease  ye  from  man,'  ho  teaches  that 
we  aro  from  human  corruption  to  expect  only 
ingratitude  and  wrong,  to  live  among  men  as 
among  natural  enemies.  This  is  a  very  doleful 
and,  we  think,  an  unwarrantable  doctrine.  Mr. 
Lewis  is  an  orthodox  evangelical.  He  dis- 
courses in  the  old  mechanical  way.  He  is 
pious,  sincere,  and  earnest,  but  he  furnishes  no 
great  help  for  men  struggling  with  the  real 
difficulties  of  human  darkness  and  experience 
The  volume  is  typical,  and  should  be  very  use- 
ful to  rectors. — The  Measure  of  Faith  and 
other  Sermons.  By  Philip  Colborne,  Norwich. 
With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  John  Stocghton, 
D.D.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Mr.  Col- 
borne's  sermons  are  thoroughly  individual,  as  if 
elaborated  in  some  solitary  place,  with  but  little 
rofcronco  either  to  theologians,  critics,  or  con- 
ventional modes  of  preaching.  They  somewhat 
lack  fluency,  but  they  are  vigorous  and  dis- 
cerning. The  working  out  of  Mr.  Colborne's 
conceptions  is  not  always  so  happy  as  the  con- 
ceptions themselves ;  but  his  little  volume 
contrasts  nobly  with  the  vague  vapid  stuff  that 
often  comes  before  us  under  the  guise  of  ser- 
mons, and  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  that 
strength  of  the  Nonconformist  pulpit  which, 
under  God's  blessing,  has  made  our  churches 
what  they  are  We  would  specially  commend 
the  sermon  on  'Christian  Heroism,'  and  the 
two  sermons  on  'The  Origin  of  Christian  Life,' 
and  4  God's  Principle  of  Selection,'  preached 
during  the  meetings  in  Norwich  of  the  British 
Association.  —  Christ's  Mealing  Touch,  and 
other  Sermons,  preached  at  Surbiton.  By 
Alexander  Mackennal,  B.A.  (Elliot  Stock.) 
Mr.  Mackcnnal's  sermons  combine,  in  an  un- 
usual degree,  the  freshness  of  an  independent 
thinker  and  the  power  of  a  robust  one,  with  the 
spiritual  penetration  of  a  devout  man,  the 
evangelical  fervour  of  a  believing  man,  and  the 
practical  urgency  of  an  earnest  man.  No  one, 
we  think,  can  read  this  unpretending  volume 
without  being  interested — we  might  say  fas- 
cinated— by  its  manifold  excellencies,  or  lay  it 
down  without  a  high  estimate  of  its  author's 
power.    The  people  who  listen  to 
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such  a  preacher  are  rarely  privileged.  The 
volume  is  one  of  the  few  that,  without  quali- 
fication or  reserve,  we  can  heartily  commend. 
Mr.  Mackennal  has  a  rare  faculty  for  eliciting 
the  latent  meanings  of  things  without  obtruding 
the  sense  of  his  ingenuity,  or  failing  in  broad, 
practical  evangelical  applications. — The  Wis- 
dom of  the  King,  or  Studies  in  EccUsiastcs. 
By  the  Rev.  Jambs  Bexnet,  St  John's,  New 
Brunswick.  (Edinburgh:  William  Oliphant) 
Mr.  Bennet  writes  with  much  intelligence  and 
good  sense.  In  a  plain,  practical  way  ne  shapes 
the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  Ecelesiastes 
into  a  scries  of  week-day  lectures,  and  his  book 
may  be  commended  as  worthy  to  take  its  place 
in  the  homiletical  literature  of  Ecelesiastes. 
Mr.  Bennet  still  adheres  to  the  almost  exploded 
notion  that  it  is  the  veritable  religious  auto- 
biography of  Solomon.— Th ing$  Above.  By  the 
late  F.  W.  French,  Rector  of  Newtown,  near 
Kells,  County  Meath.  (James  NisbetandCo.) 
Mr.  French  was,  as  the  preface  tells  us,  an  aged 
minister,  who  had  entered  upon  his  eighth  de- 
cade, and  who  died  before  this  little  book  was 
finished.  It  is  a  scries  of  short  chapters  or 
lectures  concerning  things  above — their  reality, 
locality,  character,  Ac — written  with  devout 
feeling,  and  largely  illustrated  by  quotations 
from  a  considerable  range  of  writers. — Sermon* 
and  Lectures.  By  the  late  William  M'Combie. 
(Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.)  Mr.  M'Combie 
was  the  editor  of  the  Aberdeen  Free  Press,  and 
a  layman.  He  was  accustomed  to  preach, 
chiefly  in  the  Baptist  Church,  of  which  he  was 
a  member ;  and  these  discourses  were  prepared, 
not  for  publication,  but  for  preaching.  Mr. 
M'Combio  was  one  of  the  most  able  men  in  the 
North  of  Scotland.  He  had  much  in  common 
with  Hugh  Miller.  His  intellectual  indepen- 
dence, vigorous  thinking,  manifold  attainments, 
and  cultured  beauty  and  precision  of  expres- 
sion, were  not  surpassed  by  any  of  his  com- 
peers. His  'Hours  .of  Thought,'  and  still 
more,  his  '  Moral  Agency,'  proved,  in  their  revolt 
from  Predestinarianism,  as  commonly  taught  by 
Scotch  Calvinism,  both  his  profound  metaphy- 
sical thinking  and  his  intellectual  independence. 
These  sermons  have  not  the  finish  of  his  own 
published  works,  but  they  are  full  of  rare 
thought  fulness  and  wisdom,  and  of  rich  spiritual 
feeling  and  suggestiveness.  Their  strong,  un- 
wavering faith  in  the  sufficiency  and  power  of 


the'religion  of  Jesus  to  satisfy  every  necessity 
of  the  individual  and  social  life  of  men  is  a  fine 
tonic  in  these  degenerate  days.  It  is  something 
to  hear  a  man  who  believes  as  Mr.  M'Combie 
believes  speak  as  he  speaks. — Sermons  for  the 
Time*,  preached  at  tfie  Independent  Chapel, 
Newbury.  By  E.  W.  Sdaldehs,  B.A.  (Black- 
et  and  Son,  Newbury.)  Mr.  Shalders  has  done 
most  excellent  service  to  the  cause  of  spiritual 
Christianity  by  the  issue  of  this  series  of  dis- 
courses on  the  questions  at  issue  between  the 
Ritualist  and  the  Free  Churchman.  The  topics 
chosen  by  our  author  have  been  '  Baptismal 
Regeneration,'  'Apostolic  Succession,  'The 
Childishness  of  Ritualism, '  '  Exclusiveness  the 
real  Schism.'  Scholarship,  candour,  strength, 
clearness,  and  fine  manly  tone,  pervade  each  of 
these  discussions.  We  should  he  glad  to  see 
them  circulated  by  tens  of  thousands. — The 
Revision  of  the  New  Testament,  being  a  Popu- 
lar Exposition  of  its  Needs  and  Limits  ;  a 
Lecture  delivered  before  the  Norwich  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  By  George  S. 
Barrett,  B.  A.  (Hodder  and  S  tough  ton.)  This 
lecture  is  admirably  well  done.  There  is  a  re- 
fined tone  in  the  discussion,  and  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  whole  subject  When  he  was 
about  it  however,  Mr.  Barrett  might  as  well 
have  explained  a  little  more  fully  what  is  meant 
by  'The  Text  of  Scripture.'  The  class  ad- 
dressed by  the  lecturer  are  singularly  hazy  on 
this  point  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with 
pious  folk  who,  when  the  rejection,  e.g.,  of  1 
John  v.  7,  is  mado  to  depend  on  its  absence 
from  all  Creek  MSS.,  are  ready  to  exclaim— 
'So  much  the  worse  for  the  MSS!'  We 
heartily  thank  Mr.  Barrett  for  his  timely  publi- 
cation.—  The  Plymouth  Pulpit.  Sermons  by 
IIenut  Ward  Bkbcker.  Third  Series.  (Dick- 
enson.) The  third  series  of  Mr.  Bcecher's 
sermons  fully  sustains  the  interest  excited  by 
the  previous  volumes.  There  arc  the  same 
high  passion  and  earnest  practical  lovo,  the 
same  brilliant  touch,  the  ring  of  the  same  mu- 
sical metal  which  have  charmed  and  instructed 
us  so  often.  This  volume  is  characterized  by 
more  frequent  treatment  of  great  doctrinal 
themes,  when  liberal  views  are  guarded  by 
conservative  love.  There  is  a  most  powerful, 
practical,  and  useful  discourse  on  the  fearful 
theme  of  'The  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost' 
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Art.  I. — The  Roman 

(1.)  Les  Ceears,  par  Franz  de  Cham- 
pagny.    8  vols.    Paris  :  Bray. 

(2.)  Lee  Antonine*,  par  le  Comte  de 
Ckampagny.    8  vols.    Paris  :  Bray. 

The  history  of  tbe  Roman  Empire  must 
ever  have  an  interest  peculiar  to  itself.  It 
stands  alone.    Nothing  in  the  past  has  heen, 
nothing  in  the  future  can  be,  like  it.  It 
was  tho  whole  civilized  world.    It  gathered 
into  itself  the  traditions  of  nil  that  had  ever 
been  great  and  illustrious  in  the  human  race, 
Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Persian,  Hebrew,  Phoeni- 
cian, Greek,  Etruscan,  as  well  as  those  of 
tho  multitudinous  western  tribes — Italian, 
Gallic,  Iberian  or  Teutonic,  which  had  only 
made  themselves  known  as  warriors.  The 
civilization,  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  laws 
and  institutions,  the  poetry  and  philosophy, 
the  whole  accumulated  literary  treasures  of 
all  past  generations  were  risked  on  a  single 
venture.    Rome  had  no  rival  on  earth,  and 
could  have  no  successor.    She  was  the  ark 
in  which  were  preserved  all  the  riches  of  the 
past,  all  the  hopes  of  the  future.    For  many 
centuries  the  most  gifted  races  of  men  had 
been  toiling  and  suffering,  and  there  was  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  man  was  capable  of 
doing  more  than  had  been  effected  by  their 
united  efforts.    If  that  was  lost,  all  was  lost 
It  was  no  idle  boast,  then,  when  men  said, 
4  When  Rome  shall  fall,  the  world  will  fall 
with  her.'    In  those  ages  no  man  looked 
forward  to  anything  greater  or  better.  The 
idea  that  'progress'  is  the  natural  law  and 
condition  of  the  world,  is  one  quite  character- 
istic of  modern  times.    The  ancient  notion 
was  that  its  law  was  that  of  decay  and  cor- 
ruption.    The  utmost  that  anyone  dared  to 
hope  was  that  things  might  not  change  for 

And  so  far  as  appears,  their  judgment  was 
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well  founded.    Man  had  done  all  he  could. 
The  Roman  Empire  exhibited  the  highest 
state  of  society,  which,  without  some  super- 
natural interference  of  a  higher  power  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  he  was  able  to  develope. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  as  the  last  act  of  a 
vast  drama  which  had  been  going  on  for 
ages,  it  must  ever  be  most  worthy  of  study. 
And  in  truth  there  was  in  it  very  much  that 
was  really  great  and  noble.    The  impression 
left  on  the  mind  by  ordinary  histories,  which 
is  little  more  than  a  vague  idea  of  mad  and 
grotesque  tyranny  on  the  one  side,  and  ab- 
ject servitude  on  the  other,  is  very  far  from 
doing  it  justice.    If,  as  wo  know,  there  has 
in  fact  arisen  out  of  its  ashes  a  new  world, 
on  the  whole  vastly  superior  to  the  old,  this 
is  because,  by  the  mercy  of  his  Creator,  man 
has  no  longer  been  left  to  find  hia  way  with- 
I  out  light  and  guidance  from  on  high ;  be- 
cause'after  having,  in  tho  old  world,  left 
man  to  work  out  to.  the  end  all  that  he 
could  do  by  himself,  God  Himself  has  been 
pleased,  in  the  new  world,  to  stretch  out  His 
own  right  hand  and  His  holy  arm,  and  to 
work  in  man  and  by  him.    Hero,  then,  is 
the  striking  contrast  between  ancient  and 
modern  history.     The  one  shows  man 
working  without  God,  the  other  God  work- 
ing by  man ;  and  man,  alas!  but  too> often,, 
crossing,  interfering  with,  and  maiming  His 
work. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  for  although,  while 
the  Empire  of  Rome  still  lasted,  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  not  as  yet  visibly  sot  up 
among  men,  yet.,  almost  from  its  very  foun- 
dation, the  germs  of  that  future  kingdom 
were  working  in  it  It  was  under  the 
reign  of  the  first  heathen  emperor  that  the 
Prince  of  Peace  was  born  into  the  world. 
The  grain  of  mustard-seed  was  already  sown, 
and  through  all  the  centuries  occupied  by 
the- heathen  empire  it  was  growing  night  and 
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day,  at  first  unobserved  by  men,  in  later 
times  forcing  itself*  on  their  notice,  until  it 
became  a  tree  whose  branches  overshadowed 
the  whole  earth. 

There  are,  then,  two  subjects  which  must 
attract  attention  in  any  worthy  description 
of  the  Roman  Empire ;  first,  the  political, 
social,  moral,  and  religious  condition  of  the 
heathen  world,  both  in  itself  and  in  com-\ 
parison  with  that  of  Christian  nations,  and 
next  the  effect  produced  on  the  heathen 
themselves  by  the  gradual  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  Christianity  in  the  midst  of 
them.  The  internal  history  of  Christianity, 
indeed,  belongs  in  strictness  to  ecclesiastical 
history,  but  no  subject  has  a  more  direct 
claim  upon  the  general  historian  than  that  of 
its  effects  upon  the  political,  moral,  and 
social  standard,  and  upon  the  religious 
opinions  of  those  who  were  not  Christians. 

We  know,  however,  no  English  book 
which  throws  light  upon  either  of  these  two 
subjects.  Indeed,  we  doubt  whether  there 
is  any  which  ever  attempted  to  do  so.  The 
greatest  English  writer  who  has  described 
those  times,  was  made  incapable  of  it  by  his 
hatred  of  Christianity,  and  by  his  low 
standard  of  moral  feeling.  In  our  own 
times,  no  doubt,  we  have  had  an  interesting 
history  of  the  *  Romans  under  the  Empire' 
from  a  writer  whom  it  would  be  most  unjust 
to  compare  to  Gibbon;  but  this  has  not 
been  continued  so  far  as  the  period  when 
Christianity  would  have  forced  itself  on  the 
writer's  attention.  And  so  far  as  appears, 
his  thoughts  have  not  been  sufficiently 
turned  to  the  subject  to  lead  him  to  detect 
its  influence,  where  it  is  quite  as  unquestion- 
able if  not  as  prominent.  The  result  is, 
that  although  Mr.  Merivale  no  doubt  fully 
believes  ami  admits  the  truth  and  impor- 
tance of  Christianity,  he  has  given  us  a  his- 
tory of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  in 
which,  except  in  one  or  two  short  recogni- 
tions of  its  truth,  there  is  nothing  to  remind 
the  reader  that  the  old  world  was  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  God  had  been  manifested  in 
the  flesh,  while  all  that  is  specially  worth 
notice  in  the  new  world  that  has  succeeded 
it,  is  founded  upon  that  fact. 

Mr.  Merivale,  of  course,  would  reply  to 
this  criticism  that  he  undertook  to  relate 
the  history  of  the  Romans  as  it  had  been  re- 
corded by  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Dion,  and 
others;  and  that  if  there  was  nothing  in 
Christianity  which  arrested  their  attention, 
and  which  they  have  thought  worthy  of 
record,  there  could  be  nothing  which  came 
into  his  subject.  This,  however,  implies  a 
total  mistake  as  to  the  duty  of  an  historian. 
He  has  to  tell  us,  of  course,  what  really  hap- 
pened, and  nothing  else.    But  it  is  certain 
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that  events,  in  their  consequences  of  the 
reatest  importance,  are  often  ao  much  un- 
ervalued  by  those  who  see  them  in  pro- 
gress, that  they  pass  them   over  uumen- 
tioned,  devoting  their  attention  to  things 
which  at  the  moment  seem  more  important, 
but  which  after-times  see  to  have  been  of 
little  interest.    It  is  Arnold's  remark,  that 
Phillip  de  Comines,*  whose  memoirs  'ter- 
minate about  twenty  years  before  the  Refor- 
mation, and  six  years  after  the  first  voyage 
of  Columbus,'  writes  without  the  least  notion 
of  the  momentous  character  of  the  times 
which  he  was  describing.     His  '  memoirs 
are  striking,  from  their  perfect  unconscious- 
ness.   The  knell  of  the  middle  ages  had 
already  sounded,  yet  Comines  bad  no  other 
notions  than  such  as  they  had  tended  to 
foster;  he  describes  their  events,  their  cha- 
racters, their  relations,  as  if  they  were  to 
continue  for  centuries.'    And  he  justly 
blames  Barante,  because,  while  fully  able  to 
analyze  history   philosophically,    '  he  has 
chosen,  in  his  history  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, to  forfeit  the  benefits  of  his  own 
wisdom,  and  has  described  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  no  otherwise  thau 
might  have  beon  been  done  by  their  own 
simple  chroniclers.'    What  else  has  Merivale 
done  in  describing,  for  instance,  the  times  of 
the  Antonines  as  they  appeared  to  contem- 
porary heathen  writers,  not  as  -we  know  them 
really  to  have  been,  who  have  the  means  of 
estimating  the  effects  even  then  produced 
upon  heathen  society  by  the  influence  of  the 
Christians,  already  so  numerous  in  the  midst 
of  it,  and  of  comparing  them  with  periods 
in  the  history  of  many  Christian  nations  in 
many  respects  similar. 

In  contrast  with  the  deficiencies  of  his- 
toriea  in  our  own  language,  we  would  call 
special  attention  to  the  historical  works  of 
M.  de  Champagny.    We  have  been  surprised 
to  find  how  little  they  are  known  in  England, 
not  merely  by  men  of  general  culture  and 
intelligence,  but  by  many  whose  studies 
have  been  especially  directed  to  the  history 
of  the  Roman  Empire.    In  France  they  are 
not  only  well  known,  but  so  highly  appre- 
ciated that  they  have  won  for  their  author  a 
scat  in  the  Academy,  the  great  object  of 
literary  ambition ;  and  this,  although  the 
tone  of  religious  earnestness  which  runs 
through  them,  if  it  did  not  hinder,  assuredly 
in  no  degree  tended  to  promote  their  popu- 
larity.   At  different  periods  during  the  last 
forty  years,  M.  de  Champagny  has  pub- 
lished four  works  on  Roman  history,  the  first 
two  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article.    None  of  these  works  are  called 
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by  the  author,  or  arc  exactly  entitled  to  be 
called  histories.  They  contain,  indeed,  a 
narative  strictly  confined  to  the  facts  re- 
corded by  ancient  authors,  and  full  of  life 
and  interest;  yet  the  narrative  is  the  least 
valuable  part  of  the  work.  They  are  etude*, 
a  term  which,  for  want  of  one  more  exactly 
expressing  it,  we  may  render  essays.  This 
character  pervades  even  the  narrative :  but 
less  than  half  the  three  volumes  of  'the 
Ccesars '  is  narrative  even  in  form.  It  con- 
tains a  '  picture  of  the  Roman  Empire/  giv- 
ing innumerable  details,  full  of  life  and 
reality,  of  the  provinces,  the  capital,  the 
daily  life  of  the  Romans,  their  worship,  their 
family  and  social  life,  their  morals,  their 
literary  habits,  their  public  amusements,  and 
endiug  with  an  account  of  the  Neo-stoic 
philosophy  which  filled  (so  far  as  it  was  filled 
at  all)  the  place  of  a  religion,  as  that  word  is 
understood  among  ourselves.  And  through- 
out the  whole,  the  comparison  of  the  old  world 
and  the  new  is  kept  in  view.  We  know  no 
work  in  the  English  language,  as  we  have 
already  said,  which  supplies  what  we  have 
here.  In  4  the  Antonines,'  the  proportion 
devoted  to  similar  pictures,  especially  to  the 
estimate  of  the  indirect  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  equally  large  and  equally  im- 
portant 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits 
of  an  article,  to  give  any  idea  of  the  con- 
tents of  essays  in  which  our  author  presents, 
in  the  lucid  epigrammatic  form  peculiar  to 
bis  country  and  language,  the  results  of  a 
life  of  study  and  thought  What  we  spe- 
cially desire  is,  that  our  readers  should  con- 
sider for.  themselves  whether  it  is  not  the 
fact  that  great  as  is  the  proportion  of  time 
and  attention  devoted  to  the  classics,  in  Eng- 
lish education,  the  Roman  Empire  has  been 
far  too  much  overlooked,  especially  in  com- 
parison with  the  Republic.  For  "this  it  is 
very  easy  to  account  It  is  the  natural  re- 
sult, not  of  any  love  for  a  republic,  but  of 
that  too  exclusive  love  for  the  writers  of  the 
Augustan  age,  which  has  long  formed  a  cha- 
racteristic feature  in  the  cultivated  English- 
man. The  historians  of  the  Empire,  and 
even  those  who,  like  Pliny,  Seneca,  <fec,  re- 
flect its  manners  in  contemporary  writings 
not  professedly  historical,  but  often  of  even 
more  historical  value,  are  wanting  in  the 
especial  charm  which  attracts  a  fastidious 
scholar  to  the  earlier  history.  And  hence 
we  greatly  doubt  whether  ninety  out  of  one 
hundred  boys  educated  at  a  classical  school 
do  not  practically  think  of  Roman  history,  as 
if  its  iuterest  ended  with  Augustus.  Before 
Gibbon  turned  attention  to  the  '  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Empire'  this  must  have  been 
still  more  the  case.   Account  for  this  as  we 


may,  we  are  suro  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted. For,  beautiful  as  is  4  Livy's  pic- 
tured page,'  the  state  of  society  which  it 
presents — (that  of  a  simple  people,  denizens 
of  a  single  city,  retaining  many  of  the  vir- 
tues and  faults  of  a  rude  age,  esteeming 
courage  in  the  field  as  for  all  citizens  the 
first  and  most  necessary  of  virtues,  and  valu- 
ing temperance,  a  life  of  labour,  <fcc,  chiefly, 
a?  conducing  to  it) — has  so  little  in  common 
with  our  daily  life  and  habits,  that  the  prac- 
tical lessons  impressed  npon  us  are  hardly 
more  than  if  we  read  as  many  pages  of  the 
4  Thousand  and  One  Nights.'  In  saying 
this,  we  by  no  means  desire  to  discourage 
the  study  of  writers  whom  wc  heartily  love 
and  admire  It  is  a  great  thing  to  store  the 
mind  (especially  in  the  plastic  season  of 
youth)  with  images  of  beauty ;  nor  do  we 
believe  that  the  peculiar  refinement  of  taste 
formed  by  such  an  education  is  attainable  by 
any  other  means.  The  first  decade  of  Livy, 
for  instance,  ranks  high  in  that  class  of 
books,  at  the  top  of  which  stand  the  4  Iliad ' 
and  the  4  Odyssey.'  Still,  history  has  an  im- 
portance of  its  own,  and  it  seems  tousindis- 

{mtable  that  the  strictly  historical  value  of 
ater  Roman  times  is  (at  least  in  the  present 
age  of  the  world)  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
golden  age  of  the  Republic.  Allowing  for 
the  immense  difference  between  a  heathen 
and  a  Christian  society,  the  world  ruled  by 
Marcus  Aurelius  is  ono  in  which  we  can 
easily  imagine  ourselves  to  be  living.  We 
are  sure  that  no  thoughtful  man  can  read 
many  pages  of  XL  de  Champagny's  works 
without  finding  his  mind  filled  with  thoughts 
and  lessons  which  bear  immediately  on  the 
state  of  society  in  which  our  lot  is  cast. 
The  evils  and  corruptions  which  were  under- 
mining the  Roman  world  were,  in  many  re- 
spects, those  against  which  we  arc  called  to 
guard  or  contend.  Where  there  is  a  con- 
trast it  is  one  which  it  is  well  for  us  to  ob- 
serve ;  for  it  may  easily  be  traced  to  the  spe- 
cial blessings  which  the  indirect  action  of 
Christianity  has  conferred  upon  every  class 
of  modern  society,  even  upon  those  who 
have,  more  or  less  wilfully,  rejected  it 

One  fact  which  we  think  will  strike  every 
reader  is  that  the  state  of  things  under  the 
Empire,  as  compared  with  that  under  the 
Republic,  was  far  better  than  ordinary  histo- 
ries would  lead  us  to  suppose.  They  detail 
the  mad  and  sanguinary  tyranny  of  Caligula 
and  Nero,  but  give  us  little  means  of  esti- 
mating the  peace  and  prosperity  which,  for 
more  than  two  centuries  after  Augustus,  pre- 
vailed, almost  without  interruption,  through 
the  vast  extent  of  his  empire.  Nothing 
could  be  stronger  than  the  practical  appre- 
ciation of  this  by  the  generations  who  lived 
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under  it.  Pliny  speaks  of  'the  immense 
majesty  of  the  Roman  peace;'  and  these 
words  '  Pax  Rom  ana '  seem  to  hare  been  al-* 
most  aa  much  household  words  in  his  day  as 
the  phrase  'Our  glorious  constitution  in 
Church  and  State '  in  those  of  George  I1L 
To  say  that  the  heathen  world  had  never 
seen  anything  like  it  would  greatly  under- 
state the  fact  There  has  been  nothing  liko 
it  since,  any  more  than  there  had  been  be- 
fore. During  several  centuries,  peace  reign- 
ed almost  uninterrupted  through  the  vast  re- 1 
gions  which  extend  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Western  shores  of  France  and  Portugal, 
from  the  slopes  of  the  Cheviots  to  the  slopes 
of  the  Atlas.  Passing  over  the  very  brief 
civil  contest  which  followed  the  death  of 
Nero,  the  only  exception  was  the  Jewish  re- 
bellion. The  regions  most  favoured  by  na- 
ture of  any  that  earth  holds — those  which  on 
every  side  surround  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
Spain,  the  South  of  France,  Italy,  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  the  Northern 
coasts  of  Africa — were  full  of  rich  and 
highly-civilized  cities,  which,  undisturbed  by 
ware  or  rumours  of  wars,  freely  exchanged 
the  productions  of  their  various  climates  and 
their  different  industries.  Many  of  them, 
among  which  we  may  name  Athens,  Alexan- 
dria, and  Carthage,  were  tho  chosen  seats  of 
learning  and  philosophy.  Men  thought  lit- 
tle of  crossing  the  sea  one  way  or  the  other 
between  Africa  and  Italy,  France  or  Spain, 
as  they  might  be  tempted  by  facilities  for 
study  or  business,  or  even  by  curiosity. 
When  all  formed  part  of  one  great  empire, 
•  trade  had  no  impedimenta  from  laws  of  pro- 
tection, or  from  the  jealousy  of  rival  nations 
or  governments. 

Neither  must  it  be  supposed  that  the 
peace  which  afforded  these  advantages  was 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  subjection  to  a  great 
military  tyranny.  Nothing  is  more  remark- 
able, yet  nothing  more  certain,  than  the  fact 
that  Home,  which  made  herself  mistress  of 
the  world  by  military  force,  ruled  and  main- 
tained her  dominion  over  the  world  she  had 
conquered,  by  the  superiority  of  her  purely 
civil  administration.  Throughout  these  im- 
mense regions,  the  Roman  military  establish- 
ment consisted,  under  Tiberius,  of  between 
100,000  and  180,000  men  under  arms ;  and 
even  these  were  not  kept  in  the  great  cities 
or  the  interior  of  the  provinces  to  preserve 
order.  They  were  stationed  on  the  frontiers, 
to  guard  the  unarmed  population  of  those 
huge  countries  from  the  predatory  invasions 
of  the  surrounding  barbarians.  Four  legions 
kept  watch  on  the  Euphrates,  three  (or  per- 
haps five)  on  the  Danube,  eight  on  the 
Rhine,  and  three  on  the  Northern  border  of 
the  British  province.    In  the  whole  interior 


of  Gaul,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  districts  which 
are  now  France,  Belgium,   and  Germany 
west  of  the  Rhine,  there  were  (ace  4  Lea 
Cesars,'  vol.  ii.  304)  only  1,200  men  under 
arms.    The  naval  force,  which  maintained 
the  peace  of  the  Mediterranean,  checking 
the  plague  of  piracy  which  had  been  so  pre- 
valent in  earlier  tiroes,  as  it  haa  been  almost 
to  the  present  day,  consisted  of  three  fleets, 
stationed  at  Ravenna,  at  Misenum,  and  at 
Forum  Julii  (now  Frejus) ;  the  three  together 
consisted  of  15,000  men.    There  were  also 
twenty-four  vessels  employed  in  the  defence 
of  the  Rhine,  and  as  many  on  the  Danube. 
Italy  and  Spain  were  without  soldiers,  except 
about  9,000  pretorians  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood    of    Rome.     Asia  Minor, 
abounding  in  wealth  and  population,  with 
princely  cities  enjoying  the  civilization  of  a 
thousand  years  and  all  the  treasures  of  art 
and  industry  in  undisturbed  repose,  was  ad- 
ministered by  unarmed  governors.    '  Be- 
yond the  Black  Sea  there  were  3,000  men  to 
guard  that  inhospitable  coast,  and  retain  in 
obedience  to  Rome  the  kings  of  the  Bos- 
phorus.   The  other  kings  were  responsible 
to  Rome  for  the  tranquillity  of  their  king- 
doms, and  exercised  the  police  over  tbem  at 
their  own  cost,  with  the  aid  of  such  troops 
as  Rome  permitted  them  to  levy.' 

Well  may  M.  dc  Champagny  exclaim — 


'  These  feeble  material  forces  in  an  empire 
which  was  never  without  somo  war  seem  mar- 
vellous when  wo  compare  them  with  the  bur- 
densome armaments  of  modern  powers,  and  the 
enormous  sacrifices  imposed  upon  tlietn  in  time 
of  profound  peace,  merely  to  maintain  their 
position  with  regard  to  foreign  countries,  and 
assure  the  tranquillity  of  their  States.'— ('Lea 
Cesars,'  vol  ii.  305.) 

The  contrast  is,  indeed,  remarkable.  A 
very  large  portion  of  the  old  Roman  Empire 
no  longer  forms  part  of  the  modern  civilised 
world.  The  remainder  probably  maintained, 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war, 
about  3,000,000  of  men  under  arras,  none  of 
whom  wero  employed  (like  the  armies  of  an- 
cient Rome)  in  defending  the  frontier  of  a 
civilised  land  against  the  incursions  of  war- 
like barbarous  neighbours,  but  all  in  jea- 
lously watching  the  power  of  neighbouring 
States  and  maintaining  a  balance—how  effec- 
tually the  events  of  the  last  year  havo  but 
too  plainly  shown — or  in  holding  down  the 
struggles  of  revolutionary  parties  at  home. 

To  point  the  contrast,  M.  de  Charopaguv 
shows  that  the  army  which  guarded  each 
province  of  the  Empire  was  composed  of  na- 
tives of  the  country  in  which  it  was  station- 
ed. Roman  citizens  they  no  doubt  were, 
but  citizens  of  provincial  extraction,  posted 
to  defend  in  arms  on  behalf  df  Rome  the 
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very  land  which  their  fathers,  only  a  few  ge- 
nerations back,  had  defended  against  her. 
To  this  very  day  neither  France  nor  England 
bas  ventured  to  imitate  this  liberal  policy. 
Ireland  is  garrisoned  by  soldiers  of  English 
birth,  and  Breton  conscripts,  in  times  of 
profound  peace,  were  sent  to  fulfil  their  time 
of  service  at  Lyons  and  Paris. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  rule  which 
was  thus  maintained,  cannot  have  been  felt  to 
bo  severe  or  oppressive  by  the  subjugated 
people.  Our  author  traces  the  institutions 
by  which  the  people  in  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces were  gradually  assimilated  to  the  con- 
querors. We  have  no  space  to  follow  him  in 
detail.  The  principle  was  to  leave  each  na- 
tion in  possession  of  its  own  laws  and  insti- 
tutions, and  to  preserve  to  the  cities  the 
right  of  self-government.  The  degrees  of 
liberty  were  different  in  different  cases.  In 
many  cases  the  only  restriction  was  that  they 
abandoned  the  right  of  making  war  and 
peace,  engaging  to  hold  as  their  friends  and 
enemies  all  whom  Rome  so  held. 

'  Xo  doubt  when  Rome  was  a  party  this  li- 
berty shrank  into  small  dimensions.  The  an- 
cient institutions  of  the  peoples  were  reduced 
to  the  dimensions  of  municipal  charters,  their 
magistrates  became  lieutenants  of  police,  their 
arcopagus  an  hold  de  ville.  But  still,  con- 
quered Athens  retained  its  areopagus,  the 
Greek  cities  had  still  their  senates,  their  popu- 
lar assemblies,  Marseilles  retained  that  consti- 
tution wbich  had  been  so  much  admired  by 
Cicero.  Some  cities,  such  as  Marseilles,  Nismes, 
and  Sparta,  were  not  merely  free,  but  sove- 
reign ;  others  remained  under  their  own  laws. 
Leagues  which  really  meant  anything,  power- 
ful confederations,  had  been  dissolved,  but 
when  Greece,  in  memory  of  its  ancient  amphic- 
tyonic  councils,  met  at  Elis  or  Olympia  to  hold 
dances  in  honour  of  hor  gods,  when  all  the 
Ionian  peoples  gathered  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Panionium  for  sacrifices  and  games,  these  in- 
nocent memorials  of  a  common  origin  or  of  he- 
reditary alliances  mattered  nothing  to  Rome. 
More  than  this,  the  towns  of  Carlo,  or  the  three 
and  twenty  cities  of  Lycia,  assembled  their  de- 
puties not  only  for  feasts  and  frames,  but  to  de- 
liberate upon  their  affairs,  and,  provided  they 
did  not  discuss  peace  or  war,  these  traces  of 
political  liberty  gave  no  offence  to  the  liberal- 
ism of  Rome.  Rome  had  a  marvellous  power 
of  perceiving  how  much  of  independence  would 
suffice  to  content  nations  without  being  dan- 
gerous ;  and  I  doubt  whether  any  free  and  so- 
vereign city  of  our  modern  Europe,  Cracow  for 
instance  [a  note  added  here  gives  the  date  of 
the  first  publication  of  the  passage,  1842],  is  so 
completely  mistress  at  home,  as  Rhodes  and 
Caucus  were  allowed  to  be  under  Augustus: 
whether  there  is  any  senate  so  much  respected 
as  the  curia  of  Tarragona  or  the  council  of  six 
hundred  at  Marseille* ;  or  a  burgomaster  whose 
powers  of  police  are  so  sovereign  as  those  of 
the  M.fTete  at  Carthage  or  the  archion  at  Athens 
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But  while  leaving  the  conquered  cities  in 
possession  of  their  ancient  laws  and  govern- 
ment, Rome  introduced  in  the  midst  of 
every  province  Latin  and  Roman  franchises, 
which  were  given  sometimes  to  old,  some- 
times to  newly-founded  cities.  Each  of 
these  colouies  afforded  many  steps,  by  which 
the  members  of  the  conquered  oonntrios 
might  ascend,  more  or  less  completely,  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Roman  citizen,  and 
thus  the  ambition  of  becoming  Romans 
quickly  supplanted  the  aspirations  after  po- 
litical independence,  which  could  hardly 
fail  to  remain  amoug  a  newly-conquered 
people.  While  enlarging  upon  this  remark- 
able characteristic  of  the  Roman  system  of 
government  over  conquered  nations,  M.  dc 
Champagny  introduces  a  curious  episode, 
into  which  we  may  venture  to  follow  him, 
and  in  which  he  contrasts  the  French  and 
English  systems  in  the  government  of  fo- 
reign dependencies.    He  says : — 


4  The  Frenchman  is  a  contrast  to  the  Roman ; 
his  conquests  are  merely  military,  and  are 
therefore  transient  in  comparison  with  those 
of  .the  Roman,  which  were  always  political. 
The  Frenchman  is  a  much  better  master,  be- 
cause more  sociable,  more  humane,  but  he  al- 
ways wishes  to  show  that  he  is  master,  offi- 
cially, prominently,  forcibly.  There  is  want* 
ing  to  him  a  sort  of  reserve,  both  towards 
others  and  himself.  Instead  of  disguising 
his  power  he  makes  a  point  of  letting  it  by 
seen,  felt,  touched,  and  thus  he  makes  it  an- 
noying or  compromises  it  He  never  under- 
stands the  importance  of  some  things  which 
appear  very  small,  but  which  touch  the  heart 
of  a  foreigner ;  he  laughs  at  him  as  he  does  at 
himself ;  he  insists  that  people  should  be  like 
him.  He  wishes  to  enforce  on  them  his  own 
laws,  his  manners,  his  language,  nay,  his  vices. 
He  wants  them  all  to  be  adopted  at  once,  not 
gradually,  but  by  force,  openly,  without  delay. 
All  this  of  course  as  a  benefit — but  what  in- 
sults people  more  than  anything  else,  is  a 
benefit  imposed  by  force.  He  is  unpopular 
without  being  the  least  conscious  of  it,  having 
no  suspicion  that  he  has  been  tyrannical,  and 
sincerely  believes  that  he  is  securing  the  hap- 
piness of  the  pcoplo  whom  ho  is  deeply  irri- 
tating, till  all  of  a  sudden  his  power  is  over- 
thrown by  a  storm  which  he  never  thought  of 
expecting.  It  was  thus  that  India  slipped  out 
of  our  hands  in  a  few  years.  In  a  few  months 
all  Germany  roused  herself  for  the  great  con- 
test of  1813.  In  a  single  day  the  bells  of 
Palermo  gave  freedom  to  Sicily.  No  French 
conquest  has  ever  been  lasting. 

1  On  the  other  hand  we  are  reminded  by  this 
Roman  invasion  and  colonization,  so  active,  so 
obstinate,  so  universal,  of  the  incessant  and 
indefatigable  advance  of  English  colonization.' 

lie  attributes  this  to  the  manner  in  which 
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the  English  have  allowed  the  conquered  to 
retain  their  own  institutions,  customs,  prac- 
tices, and  religion,  thus  making  the  fact  of 
conquest  as  little  evident  as  possible. 

'England,  like  Rome,  does  not  pride  itself 
on  making  its  own  language  and  its  own  laws 
universal.  The  Prator  p&regrinvs  at  Rome 
judged  all  peoples  according  to  their  national 
laws.  The  Lord  Chancellor  in  London  judges 
the  Canadian  according  to  French  law,  the  in- 
habitant of  Jersey  according  to  the  customs  of 
Normandy,  of  the  Isle  of  France  (Mauritius) 
according  to  the  Code  Napoleon,  the  Indian  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Manou.  The  social  sys- 
tem of  England  is  no  mora  forced  on  strangers 
than  the  social  system  of  Rome ;  the  Mussul- 
man is  not  obliged  to  drink  its  ale,  nor  the 
Hindoo  to  attend  its  church.  All  it  demands 
is  the  right  of  introducing  itself,  and  introduce 
itself  it  does,  whole  and  entire,  without  modi- 
fying or  conforming  itself,  retaining  its  proud 
isolation  and  disdainful  peculiarity.  This  is 
the  course  of  nations  endowed  alike  with  the 
spirit  of  conquest  and  of  conservatism.  Rome 
and  England  have  kept  their  conquests,  bo- 
cause  their  conquest  has  .always  been  intelli- 
gent and  politic,  because  among  them  the 
statesman  has  always  been  master  of  the  war- 
rior, when  it  has  not  happened  that  the  warrior 
himself  was  a  statesman.'  (4  Les  Cesars,'  vol 
iL  888.) 

Our  first  impression  in  reading  this  pas- 
sage was  that  the  author  had  done  more 
than  justice  to  the  wisdom  of  the  English 
people.  On  second  thoughts,  however,  we 
believe  what  he  says  to  be  substantially 
true.  There  are  obvious  exceptions  on  both 
sides.  For  instance,  nothing  can  be  more 
remarkable  than  the  manner  in  which 
France  has  succeeded  in  attaching  to  her- 
self the  German  provinces,  stolen  by  Louis 
XIV.  less  than  two  centuries  ago ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  England  has  held  Ireland  at 
least  since  the  accession  of  James  L,  par- 
tially since  Henry  IL,  and  has  never  managed 
for  a  single  day  to  attach  it  to  herself.  The 
last  case  is  explained,  because  England, 
however  it  may  be  accounted  for,  adopted 
in  Ireland  exactly  the  opposite  course  to 
that  described  by  M.  de  Champaguy,  and 
forced  her  own  institutions  upon  a  people 
for  whom  they  were  quite  unfit.  Mr.  Glad- 
atone  evidently  hopes  that  it  is  not  too  late 
to  reconcile  Ireland,  by  allowing  it  (as  the 
Romans  certainly  would  have  done)  to  be 
governed  by  Irish  ideas.  The  loss  of  the 
English  colonies  in  America  is  another  in- 
stance, for  which  M.  de  Champagny,  we 
think,  imperfectly  accounts.  The  other 
instances  he  mentions  seem  in  point.  We 
do  not  believe  that  Frenchmen  would  have 
allowed  the  people  of  India  to  retain  their 
institutions,  manners,  dzc,  as  they  hare 
actually  done  under  English  government.  I 
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As  for  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  Franche  Co  into, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  were  not  held 
as  dependencies,  but  were  at  once  made  an 
integral  part  of  France :  and  wo  believe  that 
M.  de  Montalembert  was  right  in  the  opinion 
he  expressed,  that  they  had  remained  in- 
tensely anti-French,  until  after  the  great 
Revolution,  which  for  the  first  time  melted 
down  the  whole  of  France  into  one  nation- 
ality. This  may  easily  be  accounted  for. 
Englishmen  who  think  of  that  revolution  are 
apt  to  remember  only  the  hideous  crimes  by 
which  it  was  sullied.-  To  the  French  pea- 
sant*, and  perhaps  more  especially  in  the 
German  provinces,  the  revolution  meant  the 
abolition  of  the  feudal  system  ;  a  system  al- 
ways oppressive  to  all  classes,  and  most  of 
all  to  those  lower  classes  on  whom  the  whole 
weight  of  the  enormous  structure  rested  and 
pressed. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  Roman  Empire. 
By  the  system  we  have  described  it  avoided 
what  is  ever  the  most  grinding  of  tyrannies, 
the  domination  of  race  over  race.  The  con- 
quered races,  while  retaining  their  national 
institutions,  very  easily  attained  a  place 
among  the  Romans  themselves,  and  before 
long,  felt  that  the  Empire  and  all  it  con- 
tained was  their  own.  Before  the  fall  of 
the  Republic,  all  Italians  cither  enjoyed  tbe 
full  privileges  of  Romans  or  knew  that  they 
could  very  easily  obtain  them.  Julius  Caesar 
had  no  sooner  conquered  Gaul  than  he  ad- 
mitted some  Gauls  to  the  senate.  This 
seems  to  have  been  premature,  and  they  arc 
said  to  have  been  excluded  from  it  by 
Augustus.  But  tbe  policy  waa  steadily  con- 
tinued. Claudius,  who  was  an  antiquarian, 
made  a  well-known  speech  on  the  occasion 
of  admitting  more  Gauls  to  tbe  honour. 
Later  we  find  men  of  almost  every  province 
in  the  bighest  offices,  and  even  attaining  the 
imperial  dignity. 

The  great  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
system  was  in  its  working.  The  civilixed 
world  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  single 
city  ;  and  yet  there  was  no  example  of  any 
national  revolt,  except  in  tho  one  instance  of 
Judrea ;  nay,  conquered  countries  deprecated 
as  the  greatest  of  evils  separation  from  tho 
Roman  Empire.  The  *  groans  of  Britain' 
when  the  Romans  withdrew  from  ber  are 
well  known.  But  the  Gauls  afforded  a  still 
stronger  example.  They  were  among  tbe 
most  warlike  and  restless  of  all  ancient  na- 
tions. Their  very  name  had  been  tho 
greatest  terror  Rome  ever  knew.  They 
were  made  subjects  of  Rome,  after  an 
heroic  and  desperate  resistance,  in  which  a 
million  of  them  perished,  only  fifty  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  How  soon  tbey 
I  were  left  without  tho  presence  of  any  con- 
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^rolling  Roman  force  we  are  not  informed. 
Such,  unquestionably,  must  have  been  their 
ordinary  position,  to  say  the  least,  long  be- 
fore the  death  of  Nero,  only  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  years  later  (a.o.  68).    In  the 
civil  commotions  which  followed,  almost  the 
whole  Roman  force  (itself,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  composed  of  natives,  and  em- 
ployed not  to  enforce  obedience,  but  to 
protect  the  frontier  against  invasion)  was 
withdrawn  into  Italy.    A  small  number  of 
enteipriaing  Gauls  thought  this  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity  for  restoring  the  national 
independence.    What,  however,  is  most  re- 
markable is,  that  it  does  not  seem  for  one 
moment  to  have  suggested  itself,  even  to 
them,  to  abolish  the  Roman  or  restore  the 
ancient  national  institutions.    Their  hope 
was  to  separate  themselves  from  Italy,  and 
set  up  a  Roman  Empire,  whose  scat  should 
be  in  Gaul    It  seems  to  have  been  owing 
to  this  circumstance,  that  the  small  remains 
of  the  logionary  soldiers  still  left  in  the 
country  joined  in  the  movement— an  event 
quite  without  example.    For  several  months 
Gaul  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  inde- 
pendent, yet  its  internal  affairs  and  govern- 
ment seem  to  have  gone  on  without  the 
least  change.    The  provincials,  left  wholly 
to  themselves,  convened  at  Treves  a  goneral 
assembly  of  all  the  Gallic  nations,  and  this 
assembly  determined,  after  full  discussion, 
that  Gaul  should  remain  a  province  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

And  this  was  the  voluntary  resolution  of 
a  nation  celebrated  all  over  the  world  for  its 
warlike  courage,  and  which  had  been  con- 
quered by  Rome  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before.  It  seems  impossible 
that  anything  could  more  clearly  have  de- 
monstrated that  the  Empire  of  Rome  over 
the  conquered  provinces  was  maintained, 
not  by  force,  but  by  the  free  will  of  the  pro- 
vincials. 

M.  de  Charopagny  gives  it  as  his  deliberate 
opinion  that  the  Roman  Empire,  during  the 
first  two  centuries,  is  to  bo  regarded  as  'a 
federation  of  free  nations  under  an  absolute 
monarch.'  He  has  a  most  interesting  chap- 
ter (*  Antonines,'  book  iv.  ch.  11)  on  the  lib- 
erties of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  which  he 
especially  compares  them  with  those  of  the 
nations  of  modern  Europe.  It  was  publish- 
ed under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
is  doubly  interesting  to  English  readers,  both 
for  tho  contrast  which  it  establishes  between 
the  Roman  Empire  and  the  most  free  Con- 
tinental States ;  and  also  because  it  throws 
much  undesigned  light  upon  the  immense 
difference  between  the  meaning  attached  to 
the  word  liberty  in  Franco  and  in  England. 
He  delil>erately  declares,  and,  we  think, 


proves,  that  a  subject  had  much  greater  per- 
sonal freedom  under  the  Antonines  than  un- 
der any  of  the  most  free  Continental  king- 
doms. Of  political  liberty,  he  says  the 
modems  have  much  more — the  free  press, 
tho  right  of  voting,  the  tribune  (i.e.,  the 
power  of  addressing  a  public  legislative  as- 
sembly), charters,  constitutions,  habeas  cor- 
pus. 

*  And  yet  I  venture  to  doubt  whether  Europe 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  much  more  free  than  the  ancient  world, 
even  under  the  Roman  Empire  (of  course  I  do 
not  include  the  slaves).  .  .  We,  the  proud 
citizens  of  a  Parliamentary  monarchy,  who  have 
made  revolutions  when  we  were  called  suhjeett 
—subjects  nevertheless  we  were  and  still  are, 
every  day  of  our  lives.  Wo  were  and  are  una- 
ble to  go  from  Paris  to  Neuilly ;  or  to  dine 
more  than  twenty  together ;  or  to  have  in  our 
portmanteau  three  copies  of  tho  same  tract ;  or 
to  lend  a  book  to  a  friend ;  or  to  put  a  patch  of 
mortar  on  our  own  house,  if  it  stands  in  a 
street ;  or  to  kill  a  partridge,  or  to  plant  a  tree 
near  a  roadside ;  or  to  dig  coal  out  of  our  own 
land  ;  or  to  teach  three  or  four  children  to  read  ; 
or  to  gather  our  neighbours  for  prayer ;  or  to 
have  an  oratory  in  our  house  (what  is  it  that 
constitutes  an  oratory  t) ;  or  to  bleed  a  sick  man ; 
or  to  sell  him  a  medicine ;  or  (in  some  coun- 
tries) to  be  married ;  or  to  do  any  one  of  a 
thousand  other  things,  which  it  would  fill  vol- 
umes to  enumerate ;  without  permission  from 
the  Government,  which  permission,  we  are 
carefully  told,  is  always,  and  in  its  very  nature, 
subject  to  be  recalled.  In  three  cases  out  of 
four,  indeed,  the  Government  does  not  either 
authorise  or  forbid  ;  it  tolerates.  We  live  by 
I  toleration.  We  are  born,  we  have  a  home,  a 
1  family,  we  bring  up  our  children,  we  have  a 
God,  we  have  a  religion,  all  by  the  indulgent 
and  merciful,  but  always  revocable,  toleration 
of  the  riding  power.  Of  all  things  that  man 
does  there  is  only  one  over  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  authority.  We  are  allowed  to  die 
without  its  permission.  Still,  wo  do  need  it  in 
order  to  allow  us  to  be'  buried.  At  certain  mo- 
ments we  have  sovereign  power  over  great  and 
public  matters,  but  in  small  matters  of  private 
life  we  are  subjects,  nay,  inferior  to  subjects. 
Unluckily,  these  small  matters  make  up  our 
life,  and  these  private  matters  are  just  the 
things  important  in  life.'— {'  Antonines,'  vol. 
ii.  182.) 

This  passage  brings  out  in  strong  light 
the  substantial  difference  between  our  own 
system  and  that  of  the  Continental  nations. 
In  France,  notwithstanding  the  passionate 
demand  for  liberty  which  has  been  uttered 
from  time  to  timcj  we  sincerely  believe  there 
neither  now  is  nor  ever  has  been  any  party 
which  has  ever  desired  what  we  mean  by 
liberty,  or  even  understood  what  it  is  ;  and 
hence,  numerous  as  have  been  its  revolutions, 
there  is  one  point  ou  which  every  govern- 
ment in  France,  at  least  since  the  days  of 
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Richelieu,  has  been  of  one  mind.  No  one  of 
them  has  respected  what  we  mean  by  4  per- 
sonal liberty.1  No  one  has  seriously  thought 
of  leaving  men  to  do  what  they  like,  as  long  as 
*  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  liberty  and 
rights  of  their  neighbour.  In  ibis  there  has 
been  no  substantial  difference  between  the 
aticien  regime,  the  republic,  the  first  empire, 
the  monarchy  of  the  restoration,  the  monar- 
chy of  July,  the  second  republic,  the  second 
empire,  the  government  of  defence.  We 
see  no  reason  to  hope  that  the  system  to  bo 
authorised  by  tho  Assembly  just  elected 
will,  in  this  respect,  differ  from  any  of  its 
predecessors.  But  this  is  not  a  thing  pecu- 
liar to  France.  We  doubt  whether  it  is  not 
carried  even  farther  in  Germany.  We  be 
lieve  the  Continental  State  which,  in  this 
respect,  is  most  like  England,  to  be  Switzer- 
land. If  Englishmen  arc  wise  they  will 
be  on  the  watch  to  prevent  the  gradual  in- 
troduction of  this  Continental  system.  It 
is  evil,  not  merely  because  it  needlessly 
.  limits  and  interferes  with  the  liberty  which 
is  the  choicest  of  the  natural  gifts  of  God 
to  man,  but  because  by  accustoming  men  to 
walk  in  leading  strings  it  gradually  makes 
them  incapable  of  walking  without  them. 
A  Prussian  in  England  last  winter  expressed 
strong  misgivings  whether  it  would  be  right 
to  skate,  because  the  Government  had  not 
yet  authorised  it.  We  have  known  a  Roman 
gentleman  of  our  own  day  complain  of  the 
Pope's  Government,  because  he  had  never 
been  taught  to  swim.  These  things,  ludi- 
crous as  they  arc,  are  symptoms  of  a  very 
serious  evil,  they  show  that  men  have  been 
treated  like  children  until  their  minds  have 
become  childish.  Mr.  Goschen,  some  years 
back,  said  that  he  saw  great  danger  of  the 
same  system  gradually  creeping  in  among 
ourselves.  It  was  likely  to  come,  he  said,  not 
because  tho  Government  is  anxious  to  inter- 
fere, but  because  there  is  a  continual  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  people  to  call  for 
its  interference.  We  shall  do  well  to  sacri- 
fice something  of  uniformity  and  energy  in 
many  departments,  if  they  can  onlv  be  ob- 
tained by  the  sacrifice  of  liberty.  The  very 
fact  that  political  power  has  lately  been 
extended  so  much  more  widely  among  us  in- 
creases instead  of  diminishing  the  danger. 
Classes  long  shut  out  from  political  power 
naturally  feel  much  more  eager  for  equality 
than  for  liberty.  In  France  it  is  this  passion 
for  equality  that  makes  personal  liberty  al- 
most hopeless.  Under  tne  Roman  Empire 
equality  was  never  dreamed  of.  The  cities  of 
the  same  province  might  bo  divided  into  half 
a  dozen  classes,  each  of  which  had  different 
degrees  of  self-government  But  there  was 
none  in  which  a  mau  could  so  little  do  what 
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he  liked  as  in  modern  Paris, 
pagny  accounts  for  this : — 

'  Thcjibcrties  of  the  Roman  Empire  consist- 
ed not  in  its  laws,  but  in  something  greater  or 
less  than  laws — in  facts,  and  these  facts  n:ny 
be  summed  up  in  one.  The  art  of  government 
was  not  then  brought  to  perfection  as  it  is 
now.  Thore  was  more  freedom  because  there 
was  less  civilization.  Not  to  say  that  Cesar 
had  neither  telegraphs  nor  railroads,  he  had 
not  even  any  system  of  administration.  This 
was  his,  first  want  He  had  no  hierarchy  of 
functionaries,  depending  upon  each  other,  each 
subject  to  be  promoted  or  dismissed  by  some 
other,  or  by  the  common  master.  .  .  Then 
(a  second  want),  he  neither  had  nor  could  have 
a  police ;  all  he  had  was  a  set  of  volunteer  spies, 
called  delator*,  inconvenient  and  even  dange- 
rous instruments.  The  heart  of  Tiberius 
would  have  bounded  at  tho  very  idea  of  a  great 
system  of  administrative  dilation  and  cspion- 
nage  [thank  God  English  writers  are  compelled 
to  use  Latin  or  French  words  to  express  a 
thought  so  foreign  to  our  manners]  organised 
from  above,  and  extending  its  branches  every- 
where below,  such  as  that  for  which  I  believe 
we  are  indebted  to  M.  de  Sartines.*  Bis  heart 
would  have  bounded,  but  his  purse  would 
havo  failed,  for  (his  third  want)  Caesar  had  no 
budget  The  art  of  finance  was  in  its  infancy. 
Those  vast  regions,  on  an  average  as  rich  as 
they  are  now,  and  which  now  pay  to  their 
actual  sovereigns,  without  much  complaint  at 
least  two  hundred  millions  sterling,  did  not 
produce  to  Caesar  sixteen  millions  sterling,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  contributions  which  produced 
these  sixteen  millions  had  to  pass  through  the 
bands  of  some  fifty  thousand  publicans  and 
agents  of  finance,  the  contributors,  who  paid 
perhaps  twice  as  much  as  the  Emperor  received, 
cried  out  fearfully.  Lastly,  if  Caesar,  wishing 
to  compel  his  people,  had  brought  on  any  se- 
rious rising,  he  would  have  had  no  means  of 
putting  it  down,  for  (a  fourth  want)  Caesar, 
having  no  budget,  had  no  army.  Those  coun- 
tries, which  now  furnish  not  less  than  three 
millions  of  soldiers,  in  those  days,  without 
being  much  less  populous  than  they  are  now, 
did  not  furnish  more  than  800,000  men,  and 
these  800,000  were  absorbed  by  tho  guard  on 
the  frontiers.  There  were  whole  provinces 
without  a  single  soldier.  This  Empire,  without 
administration,  without  police,  without  budget 
without  army,  would  make  the  lowest  clerk  in 
the  prefecture  of  police,  the  prefecture  of  the 
Seine,  the  offices  of  the  Minister  of  War,  or  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  shrug  his  shoulders  at  its 
poverty — military,  fiscal,  and  administrative — 
I  know  that.  But  what  would  havo  been 
thought  of  our  monarchies,  so  well  constituted, 
so  vigilant  so  rich,  so  powerfully  armed,  I  do 
not  say  by  the  clerks,  but  by  the  subjects  of 
the  Roman  Empire  ? {'  Anton.,1  voL  il  p.  185.) 


We  heartily  wish  we  had  space  to  give 
the  whole  of  the  chapter  from  which  we 


•  A  native  of  Barcelona,  who  was  made  liewl 
of  the  French  police 4 n  1769,  and  retired  in  1780. 
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have  made  these  extracts.  The  author  proves 
in  detail  that  under  the  Empire  there  was 
liberty  of  property,  municipal  liberty,  liberty 
of  association,  liberty  of  worship  (except 
for  the  Christians),  liberty  of  education,  li- 
berty of  speech.  This  last,  M.  de  Cham- 
pagny  most  truly  says,  was  far  more  general 
at  Borne  under  Trajan  than  under  Louis 
Philippe  at  Paris.  4  That  liberty  of  the 
tongue  was  the  liberty  of  every  man  :  what 
is  our  liberty  of  the  press  than  the  liberty  of 
two  hundred  journalists? '  It  was  this  that 
made  Tacitus  exclaim,  4  Rara  temporum  feli- 
citate ubi  sentire  qua)  velis,  et  qua)  sentias 
licet  dicere.'    The  effect  of  this  was  that 

4  A  modern  European,  as  soon  as  he  goes  out 
of  his  own  door  and  begins  to  act,  to  think,  to 
live,  among  his  fellows,  must  take  for  granted 
that  everything  is  forbidden  except  what  is 
expressly  authorized.  Under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, everything  not  expressly  forbidden  was 
understood  to  be  authorized.  Above  all,  intel- 
lectual liberty  was  complete.  Every  one  talked, 
listened,  gave  and  received  information  public- 
ly as  he  pleased.  Doctrines  spread.  Schools 
of  thought  raised  themselves  without  interfe- 
rence of  authority  until  it  felt  itself  in  danger, 
not  from  the  general  independence  of  thought 
(that  misgiving  had  not  yet  come  into  anyone's 
mind),  but  from  the  special  character  of  some 
teaching  which  arrested  its  attention.  Even 
when  the  Imperial  Government  made  up  its 
mind  to  be  severe,  its  rigour  might  often  be 
averted,  sometimes  even  paralyzed,  by  the  mu- 
nicipal authority,  which  alone  was  on  the  spot 
and  in  activity  in  the  interior  of  each  great 
city.  It  was  thus  that  the  Christian  teachers 
and  apologists  presented  themselves  as  44  philo- 
sophers," for,  as  a  general  rule,  philosophers 
were  at  liberty  to  teach  what  they  thought  fit' 

No  wonder  that  centuries  of  peace,  free 
government  of  each  city  and  nation  under 
its  own  immemorial  laws  and  customs,  and 
taxation  little  more  than  nominal,  led  to  the 
mighty  public  works,  the  very  ruins  of  which 
are  still  the  wonders  of  the  world — the  roads, 
*  massy  causeways,  whose  foundations  were 
beneath  the  surface,  their  surface  many  feet 
above  it' — the  system  of  navigable  rivers 
and  canals  which  made  communication 
through  the  whole  world  (as  it  then  was) 
easier  and  swifter  than  it  ever  was  in  Eng- 
land before  the  time  of  the  generation  not 
yet  passed  away.  M.  de  Chatupagny  quotes 
the  words  of  Tertullian  : — 

4  The  world  itself  is  opened  up,  and  becomes 
from  day  to  day  more  civilized,  and  increases 
the  sum  of  human  enjoyment  Every  place  is 
reached,  has  been  made  known,  is  full  %f  busi- 
ness. Solitudes,  famous  of  old,  have  changed 
their  aspects  under  the  richest  cultivation.  The 
plough  has  levelled  forests,  and  the  beasts  that 
prey  on  man  have  given  place  to  those  that 
serve  him.    Corn  waves  on  the  seashores; 


rocks  are  opened  out  into  roads,  marshes  are 
drained,  cities  are  more  numerous  now  than 
villages  in  former  times.  The  island  has  lost 
its  savageness,  and  the  cliff  its  desolation. 
Houses  spring  up  everywhere,  and  men  to  dwell 
in  them.  On  all  sides  are  government  and 
life.  What  better  proof  can  we  have  of  the 
multiplication  of  our  race  than  that  man  has 
become  a  drug,  while  the  very  elements  scarcely 
meet  our  needs ;  our  wants  outrun  the  supplies ; 
and  the  complaint  is  general  that  wc  have 
exhausted  Nature  herself.'  * 

Again,  he  quotes  Fliny : — 

4  Rome  has  united  the  scattered  empires. 
She  has  given  softness  to  manners ;  she  has 
made  the  industry  of  all  peoples,  the  produc- 
tiveness of  all  climates,  a  common  possession. 
Sho  has  given  a  common  language  to  nations 
separated  by  the  discordance  and  the  rudeness 
of  their  dialects.  She  has  civilized  the  most 
savage  and  most  distant  tribes.  She  has  taught 
man  humanity.' 

4  War,'  says  another  writer,  4  is  now  nothing 
more  than  a  tale  of  ancient  days,  which  our  age 
refuses  to  believe ;  or,  if  it  does  chance  that  we 
learn  that  some  Moorish  or  Getulcan  clan  has 
presumed  to  provoke  the  anns  of  Rome,  wo 
seem  to  dream,  as  we  hear  of  these  distant 
combats.  The  world  seems  to  keep  perpetual 
holiday.  It  has  laid  aside  the  sword,  and  thinks 
only  of  rejoicings  and  feasts.  There  is  no 
rivalry  between  cities  except  in  magnificence 
and  luxury;  they  are  made  up  of  porticoes, 
aqueducts,  temples,  and  colleges.  Not  cities 
only,  but  the  earth  itself  puts  on  gay  attire  and 
cultivation,  like  that  of  a  sumptuous  garden. 
Rome,  in  one  word,  has  given  to  the  world 
something  like  a  new  life.' 

M.  de  Champagny  thinks  that  our  present 
civilization  would  4  seem  mean  .and  poor  to 
one  of  the  contemporaries  of  Cicero,  or  even 
to  one  of  the  subjects  of  Nero.'  ('Les 
Cusare,'  vol.  ii.  39V.)  He  shows  how  this 
would  be  felt,  both  as  to  public  and  private 
life,  and  especially  refers  to  Pompeii.  In 
proof  of  his  assertion  we  must  refer  our 
renders  to  a  passage,  much  too  long  to  quote, 
as  to  the  daily  life  of  Rome  itself.  lie  fol- 
lows a  Roman,  '  not  opulent,  but  merely  well 
off '  through  his  day : — 

The  sun  has  no  sooner  risen  than  his  house 
is  thronged  by  clients  (mani  mltitante$).  This 
is  a  hasty  letke.  Then  the  patron,  surrounded 
by  his  followers,  goes  down  to  the  forum ;  if 
he  likes,  he  is  carried  in  a  litter  by  his  slaves. 
There  the  serious  business  of  the  day  is  con- 
ducted—causes, money  pavmcnts,  and  arrange- 
ments ;  44  all  is  activity,  chatter,  noise."  But, 
at  noon,  all  ceases ;  the  audience  breaks  up, 
the  shops  are  deserted,  the  streets  are  soon 
silent,  and  during  the  artificial  night  of  the 
$ie»ta  no  one  is  to  be  seen  but  stragglers 
returning  to  their  houses,  or  lovers,  who  come, 
as  if  it  were  really  night,  to  sigh  beneath  the 

*  Vol.  Hi.,  p.  196.  We  borrow  the  translation 
of  a  living  author. 
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balcony  of  their  ladies.  Business  to-morrow. 
For  the  rest  of  tho  day  Rome  was  free ;  Rome 
was  asleep.  The  poor  man  lay  down  to  sleep 
in  the  portico ;  the  rich  on  the  ground-floor  of 
his  house,  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  a 
room  without  windows,  and  to  the  sound  of  the 
fountains  in  the  cavadivm,  slept,  mused,  or 
dreamed.  Later  than  four  o'clock,  no  business 
might  be  proposed  in  the  Senate,  and  there 
were  Romans  who  after  that  hour  would  not 
open  a  letter. 

'About  two  the  streets  began  to  fill  again. 
The  crowd  flowed  towards  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius.  There  was  a  vast  meadow,  where  the 
young  men  practised  athletics,  ran,  and  threw 
the  javelin.  The  elders  sat,  talked,  and  looked 
on.  Sometimes  they  had  exercises  of  their 
own;  often  they  walked  in  the  sun.  The 
exposure  of  the  naked  body  to  its  life-giving 
action  served  them  instead  of  the  gymnasium. 
The  women  had  their  walks  under  the  porticoes. 
This,  too,  was  an  hour  of  activity,  but  of  merry, 
gay,  satisfied  activity. 

'At  three  a  bell  sounded,  and  the  baths  were 
opened.  The  bath  combined  business,  medical 
treatment,  and  pleasure.  The  poor  enjoyed 
them  in  the  public  baths,  the  voluptuous  rich 

in  their  palaces  The  bath  was  a 

place  of  assembly,  with  a  degree  of  boyish 
freedom.  There  was  laughing,  talk,  gaming, 
even  dancing.  ....  There,  too,  tho  great 
affair  of  the  day  was  arranged — the  Buppor— 
almost  the  only  social  meal  of  a  Roman.  As 
evening  came  on,  the  party  stretched  them- 
selves,  leaning  on  their  elbows,  round  the 
hospitable  table,  and  had  before  them  for  the 
meal  and  for  society  all  the  hours  till  night 
It  commonly  consisted  of  six  or  seven  (never 
more  than  the  Muses,  said  the  proverb,  or  less 
than  the  Graces),  stretched  on  couches  of  pur- 
ple and  gold,  round  a  table  of  precious  wood. 
A  large  band  of  servants  was  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  feast;  the  maiire  <fh6tel  pro- 
vided it,  the  ttruetor  placed  the  dishes  in  sym- 
metrical order,  the  teitsor  carved.  Young 
slaves,  in  short  tunics,  placed  on  the  table  the 
huge  silver  salver,  changed  for  each  course, 
upon  which  the  dishes  were  tastefully  arranged. 
Children  kept,  what  Indians  in  our  day  call 
punkahs,  in  motion  over  tho  heads  of  the  com- 

?any,  to  drive  away  the  flies,  and  to  cool  them, 
oung  and  beautiful  cup-bearers,  with  long 
robes  and  flowing  hair,  filled  the  cups  with 
wine,  others  sprinkled  on  the  floor  an  infusion 
of  vervain  and  Venus-hair,  which  was  supposed 
to  promote  cheerfulness.  Round  the  table  are 
songs,  dances,  and  symphonies,  tricks  of  buf- 
foons, or  discussions  of  philosophers.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  merry-making  the  king  of  the 
feast  gives  the  toasts,  counts  the  cups,  and 
crowns  the  guests  with  short-lived  flowers. 
"  Let  us  loso  no  time  to  live,"  he  said,  "  for 
death  is  drawing  near ;  let  us  crown  our  heads 
before  we  go  down  to  Pluto."  In  fact,  the 
dominant  thought  of  ancient  society  was  to 
live,  to  enjoy,  to  shut  out  from  life  as  much  as 
possible  everything  of  Buffering,  care,  toil,  and 
duty.'— ('Les  Cesars,'  vol.  ii.  p.  388.)* 

*  Details  are  necessarily  omitted,  for  want  of 


One  essential  feature  of  the  Roman  world, 
as  compared  with  ours,  judging  alike  by  the 
remains  which  still  exist,  and"  by  the  hints 
of  ancient  authors,  was  the  far  greater  extent 
and  magnificence  of  the  public  buildings  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  comparatively  confined 
size  of  ordinary  private  houses.  This  our 
author  especially  points  out  at  Pompeii,  a 
country  town  of  toe  third  or  fourth  class, 
the  public  buildings  of  which,  as  far  as  they 
have  hitherto  been  uncovored,  astonish 
modern  visitors  by  their  extent  aud  magnifi- 
cence. Such  was  tho  natural  tendency  of  a 
society  in  which  men  spent  little  time  in 
their  own  houses,  and  mixed  much  with  their 
fellows.  Many  a  Roman  in  easy  circum- 
stances seems  to  have  used  his  house  chiefly 
for  sleeping  and  meals.  It  mattered  little, 
with  such  habits,  how  contracted  might  be 
the  other  parts,  if  the  public  banqueting 
room  was  spacious  and  highly  ornamented ; 
and  such  was  the  character  of  the  houses  at 
Pompeii.  The  extreme  magnificence  of  the 
baths,  porticoes,  theatres,  Ac,  at  Rome,  all 
the  world  knows.  Our  author  enlarges  on 
this  part  of  the  subject  But  we  will  quote 
a  few  words  upon  it  from  a  living  English 
writer : — 

1  What  was  the  life  that  Rome  bestowed  upon 
her  inhabitants  ?  Judge  of  it  by  the  gift  of  an 
emperor  to  bis  people;  of  such  gifts  there  were 
many  in  Rome.  A  vast  square,  of  more  than  a 
thousand  feet,  comprehended  within  its  various 
courts  three  great  divisions.  One  contained 
libraries,  picture  and  sculpture  galleries,  music 
halls,  and  every  need  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind.  A  second,  courts  for  gymnastics,  riding, 
wrestling,  and  every  bodily  exercise.  A  third, 
the  baths ;  but  how  little  the  word,  associated 
with  modern  poverty  conveys  a  notion  of  the 
thing  1  There  wero  tepid,  vapour,  and  swim- 
ming baths,  accompanied  with  perfumes  and 
frictions,  giving  to  the  body  an  elastic  supple- 
ness. [Wo  believe  the  author  has  omitted  the 
chief  thing  conveyed  to  a  Roman  by  the  term, 
viz.,  what  we  now  call  the  Turkish  bath,  dry 
heat,  producing  perspiration.]  Then,  as  to  their 
material :  alabaster  vied  with  marble  ;  mosaic 
pavements,  with  ceilings  painted  in  fresco; 
walls  were  encrusted  with  ivory,  and  a  softened 
daylight  reflected  from  mirrors;  whilo  on  all 
sides  a  host  of  servants  wero  engaged  in  the 
various  offices  of  the  bath.  The  afternoon 
netta  is  over ;  a  bell  sounds,  the  therma  open. 
There  all  Rome  assembles,  to  chat,  to  criticise, 
to  declaim.  There  is  the  coffee-house,  theatre, 
exchange,  palace,  school,  museum,  parliament, 
and  drawing-room,  in  one.  There  is  food  for 
tho  mind,  exercise  and  refreshment  for  the 
body.  There,  if  anywhere,  the  eye  can  be 
satisfied  with  seeing,  and  the  ear  with  hearing; 
and  every  sense  and  every  taste  find  but  a  too 
ready  gratification.    This  feast  of  intellect,  this 

space,  in  this  extract,  as  well  as  in  the  last,  the 
km*  of  which  weakens  its  force. 
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palace  of  ancient  power  and  art  is  open  daily, 
without  cost,  or  for  the  smallest  sum,  to  every 
Roman  citizen.  Pirate  wealth  in  modern 
times  bestows  a  few  of  these  gifts  on  a  select 
number  ;  but  poor  as  well  as  rich  could  revol  in 
thera,  without  fear  of  exhaustion,  in  this  trea- 
sure-house of  material  civilization.' 

We  have  enlarged  on  the  material  bless- 
ings enjoyed  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
because,  as  we  began  by  saying,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  mass,  even  of  those  who  have 
received  a  classical  education,  have  never 
sufficiently  estimated  them.  But  it  is  cu- 
rious, on  the  other  hand,  to  observe  how 
ranch  tho  judgment  even  of  the  most  learned 
and  thoughtful  men,  whose  standard  of 
excellence  was* merely  earthly,  has  been  daz- 
zled when  they  have  allowed  themselves 
seriously  to  consider  them.  Gibbon  goes  so 
far  as  to  say,  *  If  a  man  were  called  upon  to 
fix  the  period  in  the  history  of  the  world 
during  which  the  condition  of  the  human 
race  was  most  happy  and  prosperous,  he 
would  without  hesitation  name  that  which 
elapsed  from  tho  death  of  Domitian  to  the 
accession  of  Commodu*.' 

The  great  poet  of  the  last  generation 
mourns  over  the  fall  of  Rome — 

4  Alas !  the  golden  city,  and  alas ! 
The  trebly  kindred  triumphs.' 

He  laments  over  fallen  earthly  greatness: 

4  Dost  thou  flow, 
Old  Tiber,  through  a  marble  wilderness  ? 
Riso  with  thy  yellow  waves  and  mantle  her 
distress.' 

So  laments  tho  world  over  fallen  worldly 
greatness  and  glory.  Our  own  estimate  of 
the  matter  is  the  very  opposite.  We  know, 
indeed,  that  the  time  was  coming,  and  com- 
ing apace,  in  which  not  only  the  great  city 
and  its  empire,  but  all  the  greatness  and 
glory  of  the  old  heathen  world  was  to  be  so 
utterly  swept  away,  that  for  weeks  together 
the  very  spot  where  Rome  had  once  stood 
remained  untrodden  by  any  human  foot,  and 
abandoned  to  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the 
leasts  of  the  field.  But  in  all  this  we  see 
nothing  over  which  any  man  need  lament, 
unless,  indeed,  he  esteems  mere  material 
prosperity  above  all  that  is  truly  noble  and 
exalted  in  man.  Rather  are  we  disposed  to 
cry  out  with  exultation — 

4  Fallen,  fallen  is  Babylon  the  great,  and  is 
become  the  habitation  of  devils,  and  hold  of 
every  foul  spirit,  and  a  cage  of  every  unclean 
and  hateful  bird. — The  kings  of  the  earth  shall 
bewail  over  her,  and  lament  for  her,  when  they 
shall  see  the  smoke  of  her  burning,  standing 
afar  off  for  the  fear  of  her  torment,  saying, 
Alas,  alas  !  that  great  city  Babylon,  that  mighty 
city,  ....  which  was  clothed  in  fine  linen 


and  purple  and  scarlet,  and  decked  with  gold 
and  precious  stones  and  pearls. — Rejoice  over 
her,  thou  heaven,  and  ye  holy  apostles  and 
prophets,  for  God  hath  avenged  you  on  her  I  * 

For,  in  truth,  all  this  splendour  and 
luxury  was  not  merely  associated,  but  inse- 
parably one  with  a  mora)  system,  by  far  the 
most  execrable,  the  most  indescribable,  the 
most  inconceivable,  under  which  God's  earth 
ever  groaned.  The  morals  of  the  accursed 
race  were  far  too  foul  to  be  described  here. 
They  became  the  wonder  and  loathing,  the 
byword  of  contempt  even  of  the  heathen 
barbarians  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.* 
Lust,  not  merely  unbridled,  but  wearing  out 
and  jading  itself  to  invent  new  ways  of  pol- 
lution ;  and  cruelty,  shedding  man's  blood 
like  water — these  were  the  very  foundations 
of  the  gorgeous  fabric.  Any  cure  for  these 
evils,  except  in  the  total  sweeping"  uway  of 
the  whole  order  of  society,  was,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  utterly  hopeless. 

First  of  all,  the  prosperity  which  we  have 
described  was  only  the  privilege  of  a  favour- 
ed class.  The  mass  of  the  population  de- 
rived from  it  no  benefit.  The  whole  social 
system  was  founded  on  slavery.  The  whole 
domestic  service,  nay,  the  manufacturing, 
and  what  is  to  modern  ideas  far  more  mar- 
vellous, even  the  intellectual  labour,  was  per- 
formed by  slaves.  It  is  calculated  that  in 
Rome  itself  the  slave  population  was  twice  or 
three  times  as  numerous  as  the  free.  These 
slaves  were  drawn  from  races  fully  equal  to 
their  masters  in  natural  gifts,  they  were  often 
their  equals  even  in  culture  ;  and  every  one  of 
these  slaves  was  by  Roman  law  not  a  person, 
but  a  thing.  The  male  slave  was  not  a  man, 
tho  female  slave  not  a  woman.  *  The  slave 
is  without  rights,  without  a  family,  without 
a  God.'f  The  hideous  moral  pollution 
which  this  state  of  law  not  merely  rendered 
possible,  but  consecrated,  is  defended  from 
exposure  in  the  language  of  a  Christian 
country  by  its  unutterable,  inconceivable 
foulness  ;  and  of  the  moral  system  of  heathen 
Rome,  as  a  whole,  the  same  must  be  said.  It 
is  like  the  beast  of  the  American  prairies, 
which  no  hunter  dare  touch  becanso  it  emits 
a  stench  which  none  can  endure.  We  are 
well  aware  that  this  of  necessity  prevents  our 
exhibiting  this  side  of  the  question  with 
anything  like  justice.  Let  us  thank  God 
that,  far  as  our  age  has  fallen  beneath  the 
staudard  of  Christianity,  it  is  still  so  much 
pervaded  by  Christian  instincts  that  no 
writer,  not  even  the  most  utterly  abandoned 
in  his  personal  character,  would  darc  to  pub- 

*  Set*  Bah'i&n  4  De  tlnbe  rnatione  Dei.' 

f  f^ee  a  curious  collection  of  passagr*  in  tho 
notes  to  M.  de  Clianipagny'B  chapter  on  blavery. 
(*  Lea  Cesars,'  vol.  Hi.) 
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lish  to  the  world  what  was  practised  without 
shame  or  concealment  by  men  who  were 
esteemed  free  from  reproach  and  models  of 
virtue.  '  It  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of  the 
things  that  are  done  of  them  in  secret' 
Thus  much",  however,  we  may  say,  that  the 
men  whom  the  heathen  Romans  honoured, 
not  merely  for  greatness,  but  especially  for 
virtue,  lived  without  shame  in  all  the  horrors 
described  by  St  Paul  in  that  terrible  first 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  and 
poets,  as  deeply  pervaded  as  man  ever  was 
with  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  nay,  who 
undertook  to  be  the  moral  reformers  of 
their  age,  introduced  into  the  midst  of  their 
most  delicious  strains  not  mention  merely, 
but  praises  of  things  which  the  moral  stan- 
dard of  our  age  forbids  us  to  mention — even 
for  execration  ;  for  these  are  they  of  whom 
the  Apostles  testifies  that  4  they  not  only  do 
such  things,  but  have  pleasure' in  them  that 
do  them.' 

Neither  must  we  look  upon  slavery,  and 
the  indescribable  system  of  pollution  which 
it  sprang  from,  as  an  evil  accidentally  attach- 
ed to  heathen  society.  It  was  intimately 
and  essentially  mixed  with  its  very  life.  It 
is  important  to  observe  that,  so  far  as  we 
know,  there  has  never  existed  upon  earth  any 
purely  heathen  civilized  society  of  which 
slavery  lias  not  been  the  basis.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  if  the  Roman  Empire 
had  continued  in  all  its  greatuess  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  had  coutinued  heathen,  sla- 
very would  at  this  hour  have  been  a  less  es- 
sential part  of  its  social  and  moral  system 
than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Nero.  Before  it 
could  have  been  abandoned,  the  whole 
habits  of  life  of  all  the  free  population  of 
the  Empire,  and  especially  of  Rome,  must 
have  been  fundamentally  changed ;  and  the 
change  must  have  been  such  that  we  can 
hardly  imagine  any  nation  to  have  been  re- 
conciled to  it  except  by  some  superhuman 
ower;  for  it  would  have  implied  the  sacri- 
ce  of  all  the  habits  of  self-indulgence  and 
luxury  upon  which  Roman  society  was  built 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  such  a 
change  could  have  been  effected,  especially 
because,  as  far  as  experience  teaches,  thcro 
never  has  hcon  any  instance  of  a  heathen 
nation  which  has  begun  to  fall  into  decay 
and  lias  been  raised  in  any  degree  to  a  new 
life.  Such  a  national  resurrection  is  one  of 
the  miracles  which  nothing  except  Christian- 
ity has  ever  worked. 

As  to  the  barbarity  of  which  the  slave  at 
Rome  was  the  victim,  we  might  speak  with 
less  reserve  if  our  space  allowed.  But  wo 
can  devote  only  a  few  words  to  a  subject 
which  would  fill  volumes.  We  will,  then, 
confine  ourselves  to  suggesting  two  subjects 
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for  the  consideration  of  onr  readers, — first, 
the  wholesale  slaughter,  merely  for  amuse- 
ment which  was  one  ofjtbe  most  cherished 
and  universally  diffused  institutions  of  Ro- 
man society,  and  was  the  delight  of  women 
as  well  as  men  ;  next  the  state  of  the  law  with 
regard  to  slaves,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  administered.  The  life  of  a  Roman  was 
of  course  always  held  subject  to  the  despair 
of  his  slaves,  and  hence  it  was  the  law,  that 
if  a  master  was  killed  by  his  slave,  under 
whatever  circumstances,  or  for  whatever 
cause,  every  one  of  his  slaves,  male  and 
female,  old  and  young,  however  manifestly 
innocent  of  all  complicity  in  the  murder, 
however  without  power  to  have  prevented  it, 
was  to  die  upon  the  cross.*'  Tacitus  tells 
how,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  even  the  populace 
of  Rome  was  horrified  at  the  execution  of 
this  law  in  the  case  of  the  '  family,'  as  it  was 
called,  of  a  man  of  consular  dignity  murder- 
ed by  one  of  his  slaves,  it  was  reported,  in 
consequence  of  rivalry  in  a  matter  of  in- 
famous passion,  or  because  the  master  had 
received  the  price  of  his  slave's  freedom  and 
then  refused  to  fulfil  his  engagement  by  giv- 
ing him  his  liberty.  His  slaves  were  four 
hundred  in  number ;  among  them  were  not 
only  inon  and  women,  but  little  children,  and 
the  matter  was  bronght  before  tho  Senate 
by  some  who  wished  to  temper  in  this  in- 
stance the  severity  of  the  law.  But  the  pro- 
posal was  indignantly  rejected  by  Cassius,  a 
Roman  of  noble  family,  and  whom  the  phi- 
losophic historian  Tacitus  expressly  praises 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Rome.  He 
argued  that  although  in  this  case  the  inno- 
cent would  perish  with  the  guilty,  this  must 
happen  even  when  a  legion  was  punished  by 
decimation,  and  that  if  some  injustice  was 
committed,  it  would  be  outweighed  by  the 
public  benefit  But  his  chief  argument  was 
the  authority  of  ancestral  law : 

'  Our  ancestors  were  wiser  than  we.  I  have 
often  abstained  from  resisting  proposals  to  dis 
pense  with  their  laws,  when  I  felt  that  the 
change  would  bo  for  the  worse,  lest  I  should 
seem  to  be  carried  away  by  love  of  my  profes- 
sion. To-day  I  cannot  abstain.  They  suspect- 
ed the  disposition  of  their  slaves,  even  when 
they  had  been  born  in  the  same  lands  and 
houses,  and  bred  up  in  affection  for  their  lords. 
But  since  we  have  begun  to  have  in  our  fami- 
lies whole  nations  who  have  different  customs, 
different  religious  rites,  or  none  at  all,  this  con- 
fused sediment  of  all  peoples  can  be  mastered 
only  by  terror.' 

His  arguments  prevailed,  and  the  whole  four 
hundred,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
sent  to  execution.    The  indignation  of  the 


♦  See  Champagoy  a  '  QBsars/  vol.  Hi.  p.  133. 
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populace  was  overawed  by  soldiere  supplied 
by  the  Emperor. 

We  have  only  indicated,  not  described  the 
hideous  state  of  Roman  society ;  what  is 
really  important  is  to  observe,  that  man  be- 
ing what  he  is,  this  monstrous  system  of 
blood  and  pollution  ranst  not  bo  regarded  as 
any  accidental  evil ;  it  was  the  natural,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  the  certain  consequence 
of  a  high  state  of  wealth,  civilization,  and  re- 
finement in  a  heathen  society.  So  far  as  we 
are  aware,  there  is  no  record  of  any  heathen 
nation  which  has  ever  attained  to  such  a  con- 
dition, in  which  moral  corruption  has  not 
overflowed  all  bounds,  and  in  the  end  de- 
stroyed the  nation  itself.  Wealth,  lcisnrc, 
luxury,  are  of  necessity  temptations  to  an 
easy,  indulgefit  life.  To  this  the  experience 
of  Christian  nations  forbids  us  to  shut  our 
eyes.  But  in  them,  however  far  they  may 
have  fallen  below  the  practical  standard  of 
Christianity,  unless  all  faith  in  the  superna- 
tural, in  the  unseen  world,  in  God,  and  in 
Christ  is  wholly  extinct,  there  are  always 
fixed  recognised  principles  upon  which  to 
fall  back ;  and  there  is  a  part  at  least  of 
every  nation  resolved  to  act  on  these  princi- 
ples, at  all  cost  and  all  sacrifice.  These  are 
they  to  whom  our  blessed  Lord  said,  4  Ye  are 
the' salt  of  the  earth.'  In  a  heathen  society, 
on  the  contrary,  when  conuption  once  breaks 
loose,  where  is  the  salt  ?  There  may  be  men 
like  Cato  the  censor,  who  believe  that  the 
fall  of  states  is  usually  to  be  traced,  not  so 
much  to  political  as  to  moral  and  social 
causes,  and  foresee  in  the  decay  of  morals  the 
ruin  of  their  country.  But  what  arc  they  to 
do !  They  may  remonstrate,  they  may  ar- 
gue ;  but  the  evil  they  have  to  encounter  is 
not  in  the  intellect,  but  in  the  will ;  and  the 
will  is  exactly  that  which  they  have  no  means 
of  affecting.  At  Rome,  for  instance,  the 
danger  and  evil  was  uot  that  men  denied  or 
doubted  that  it  was  only  by  the  stern  and 
self-denying  virtues  that  a  State  could  be 
preserved,  it  was  that  each  man  for  himself 
preferred  indulgence  and  ease,  and  despaired 
of  doing  anything  effectual  for  the  public 
good,  for  be  felt,  very  truly,  that  even  if  he 
were,  in  his  own  person,  to  revive  all  the 
simplicity  and  hardness  of  life  of  Cincinna- 
tus  or  Fabricius,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
change  the  national  habits,  or  restore  to  the 
standard  of  times  gone  by.  Each,  there- 
fore, preferred  to  praise  the  rigid  virtues  of 
former  ages,  and  to  practise  the  laxity  of  his 
own.  No  man  wrote  more  strongly  or  more 
eloquently  in  praise  of  ancient  manners  and 
in  condemnation  of  modern  conniption  than 
Sallust,  the  historian.  Yet  no  Roman  palace 
equalled  in  luxury  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  the 
man.    Nor  was  any  Roman  less  scrupulous 


j  either  in  getting  money  or  in  spending  it. 
What,  then,  was  to  be  done  ?  The  power  of 
passion  was  real  and  overpowering;  virtue 
could  only  oppose  to  it  common-places  and 
fine  words,  without  being  able  to  appeal  to 
any  fixed  principles  or  practical  sanctions. 
It  was  a  lamentable  Btate  of  things,  but,  as 
the  ancients  themselves  believed,  one  which, 
in  the  heathen  world,  followed  by  a  neces- 
sary law,  whenever  any  brave,  hardy,  self- 
denying,  and  virtuous  race  of  men,  by  the 
natural  operation  of  these  virtues,  rose  to 
empire,  and  attained  wealth,  and  the  means 
of  luxury.  The  later  Romans  held  up  their 
own  ancestors  of  early  days  as  the  brightest 
example  of  virtue.  Among  them  the  gods 
were  honoured  and  worshipped,  and  the 
rules  which  had  come  down  from  their 
fathers  were  strictly  observed.  Men  were 
frugal,  laborious,  content  with  little,  valuing 
right  and  honour  far  above  wealth  and  plea- 
sure, and  ever  ready  to  suffer  or  die  for  their 
country ;  women  were  chaste,  modest,  retir- 
ing, preferring  their  honour  to  their  life.  • 
That  the  men  and  women  of  their  own  day 
were  in  all  respects  the  opposite,  was  self- 
evident;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they 
were  so  far  from  considering  this  to  be  any 
special  fault  or  misery  of  Rome,  that  even 
those  who  most  bitterly  complained  of  the 
change  were  wont  to  boast  that  no  other  na- 
tion had  so  long  resisted  the  universal  law, 
by  which  wealth  generated  luxury,  and  luxury 
the  desire  of  increased  gain  ;  and  this  again 
made  money,  not  honour  and  virtue,  the  na- 
tional standard  of  right  and  wrong,  until  at 
last,  things  getting  ever  worse  and  worse, 
society  itself  was  dissolved,  and  the  national 
life  perished.  This  thev  considered  to  bo 
the  natural,  nay  inevitable  course  of  things.* 
This  was  a  melancholy  view  of  human  af- 
faire, but  it  seems  certain  that  with  regard 
to  a  heathen  state  (and  they  knew  of  no 
other)  it  was  true.  Vor  to  take  the  case  of 
Rome  itself,  what  sanction  was  there  even  in 
the  purest  times  of  the  Republic  for  those 
rules  of  right  and  wrong — those  great 
moral  principles,  which  to  a  very  considcra- 

*  Thus  Livy  :  '  Ad  ilia  mihi  pro  so  qnieqae  in- 
tendat  animuui,  quae  vita  qui  mores  fuerint ;  per 
quos  viros,  quibusque  artibus,  doml  militiffque, 
et  partam  et  auctum  iroperium  sit.  Lnbento 
deinde  paullatim  discipline,  vclut  desidentes 
primo  mores  gequatur  animo,  deinde  ut  magis 
magisque  lapsi  sint ;  turn  ire  cceperint  prweipitea ; 
donee  ad  base  tempore,  quibus  nec  vitia  nostra 
nec  remedjfi  pati  possum  us  perventum  est ;'  and 
yet  he  is  so  far  from  considering  tbis  an  evil  pe- 
culiar to  Home,  that  be  adds, '  Nulla  unquam  rea- 
pnblica  nec  major  nec  sanctior  nec  bonis  exem- 
plis  ditior  fuit ;  nec  in  quam  civitatem  tarn  aero 
ovaritia  luxnriaque  imuiigraverint,  nec  ubi  tan- 
tus  it  Urn  diu  paupertati  ac  parsimonia*  bonos 
merit.'— {Prctfatio.) 
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blc  extent  were  actually  preserved ;  al- 
though, no  doubt,  men  in  later  times  dream- 
ed of  a  golden  age  which  bad  never  really 
existed.  The  only  religion  they  knew  was 
silent  about  moral  virtue*.  It  taught  men 
to  honour  and  worship  the  goda  of  their 
fathers,  aud  to  ask  and  hope  from  them  such 
worldly  blessings  as  long  life,  health,  (fee. 
But  that  a  man  of  moral  purity,  justice,  and 
mercy  wa9  a  more  acceptable  worshipper 
than  one  who  was  impure,  unjust,  and  cruel, 
they  never  imagined,  and  indeed,  as  long  as 
they  in  any  degree  believed  the  traditions 
which  they  had  received  as  to  tho  character 
of  the  gods  they  worshipped,  it  was  simply 
impossible  that  they  should  imagine  it. 
There  was  nothing  contrary  to  the  natioual 
religion,  however  men's  consciences  might 
tell  them  that  there  was  something  immoral, 
in  the  prayer  which  Horace  attributes  to 
one  of  his  contemporaries — *  Grant  that  I 
may  succeed  in  wearing  a  mask,  that  I  may 
be  supposed  to  bo  just  and  good.  Throw 
a  cloud  and  darkuess  over  my  cheats  aud 
frauds.' 

Religion,  then,  gave  no  moral  rule,  or  at 
least  none  to  individuals.  M.  de  Champag- 
ny  (4Les  Cesara,'  iii.  p.  4)  remarks,  with 
great  truth,  that  so  far  as  it  had  a  moral 
code  at  all,  that  codo  and  its  sanctions  touch- 
ed, not  the  individual  man,  but  the  State. 
Its  morality  was  that  of  the  family,  and 
through  the  family  that  of  the  city.  Its 
object  was  the  prosperity,  the  glory,  the  ag- 
grandisement of  tho  public  welfare.  The 
Roman  virtues — courage  in  war,  moderation 
in  peace,  economy  in  private  life,  fidelity  in 
marriage,  these  were  patriotic  virtues,  taught 
and  practised  as  such.'  What,  then,  was 
the  moral  code  of  the  early  Romans?  It 
was,  as  this  passage  suggests,  the  fundamental 
and  original  law  of  tho  Roman  people. 
Arnold  well  points  out*  that  this  and  this 
alone  was  the  real  moral  law  of  the  heathen 
nations  in  general.  In  this  sense  their  only 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  was  human 
law ;  but  not  exactly  what  we  mean  when 
we  speak  of  human  law,  because  we  live  in 
a  state  of  society  in  which  new  laws  are 
continually  passed ;  and  to  imagine  that 
the  4 statutes  at  large '  could  be  the  real  rule 
and  measure  of  right  and  wrong,  would  go 
beyond  the  possible  limits  of  human  creduli- 
ty. But  among  the  ancient  nations  new 
laws  were  comparatively  very  rare.  Tho  Ro- 
mans themselves  had  a  great  system  of  what 
Jeremy  Bentham  used  to  call  'judge-made 
law.'  This  grew  to  its  perfection  at  rather  a 
late  period  of  the  Empire,  aud  still- forms 
the  foundation  of  most  of  tho  systems  of 


*  4  Roman  History,'  vol.  ii.  chap.  xxvi. 


law  existing  in  Europe.  It  is  not  of  this, 
however,  that  we  arc  speaking.  Of  what  we 
should  call  statutes,  there  were  passed  in  the 
whole  of  their  history  very  few.  Only  207 
in  all  are  recorded  as  having  been  enacted 
in  the  whole  period  of  tho  Republic,  and  of 
these  no  less  than  133  were  passed  just  at 
the  latest  period  of  its  decay.*  Their 
greater  frequency  at  this  period  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  signs  of  national  degen- 
eracy, for  it  was  a  proverb,  corrupt'wsima 
republicA  plurimas  leges.  In  fact,  at  Rome 
in  its  best  days  there  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  existed  any  machinery  for  making  new 
statutes.  There  was,  as  wo  understand  the 
word,  no  legislative  assembly.  The  judicial 
system  out  of  which  grew  the  code  of  law 
to  which  wo  have  referred  already  existed ; 
and  when  it  was  necessary,  one  of  those 
grave  changes  which  are  known  among  our 
kindred  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlautic  as 
4  amendments  of  the  constitution,'  could  be 
made  by  a  vote  of  the  whole  Roman  people. 
To  get  one  of  these  passed  was  often,  dur- 
ing the  best  periods  of  the  Republic,  a  mat- 
ter requiring  years  of  furious  struggle. 

It  is  not,  then,  of  statutes  such  as  are 
passed  year  by  year  in  our  Parliament  that 
we  are  speaking,  whou  wo  say  that  tho  law 
of  the  land  was  the  chief  codo  of  morals 
existing  in  heathen  States.  Quite  distinct 
from  anything  of  this  kind,  and  more  an- 
swering to  our  4  common  law,'  there  were 
certain  great  principles  of  the  constitution 
which  had  come  down  to  the  Romans  of 
the  historical  period  by  an  immemorial  tra- 
dition, and  which  all  men  believed  to  have  in 
them  something  sacred.  To  touch  them 
was  to  touch  the  very  life  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. Such  principles  there  were  in  all  the 
aucient  heathen  States,  and  their  sacredness 
was  in  each  State  a  fundamental  principle  as 
long  as  it  retained  any  fundamental  princi- 
ples at  all.  This  was,  in  fact,  a  necessary 
part  of  heathenism  itaelf ;  for  the  very  es- 
sence of  polytheism  is  the  belief  that  each 
people  has  its  own  gods,  and,  therefore, 
springing  from  them,  its  own  traditions  of 
right  and  wrong.  From  its  own  gods  each 
people  hoped  for  blessings  and  prosperity  in 
its  national  and  corporate  capacity.  To  of- 
fend or  alienate  them  was  to  risk  the  exist- 
ence of  the  civil  community,  and  what  was 
the  will  of  the  gods  of  any  particular  nation 
was  to  bo  learned  from  the  primitive  original 
tradition  of  that  nation. 

Thus,  the  great  principles  of  the  ancient 
Roman  morality,  such  for  instance  as  the 
sanctity  of  marriage,  parental  authority,  and 
the  like,  were,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Rc- 

*  See Cbampagny,  Appendix,'  Lcs  Ceaars,'  vol. i. 
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public,  so  mingled  in  tho  notions  of  a 
Roman  with  patriotism,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  separate  them.  Adultery  in  a  Roman 
matron,  incontinence  in  a  vestal  virgin,  was 
an  act  of  high  treason  against  the  common 
weal  of  the  Roman  people.  As  such,  it 
was  monstrous  and  terrible  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple. Every  man,  every  woman,  every  child, 
felt  it  as  much  a  personal  injury,  as  each 
would  have  felt  the  violation  of  the  temples 
of  their  country's  gods,  or  the  taking  away 
of  the  palladium  or  tho  aneilia.    The  in- 


very  best  to  be  reduced  to  a  position  some- 
thing like  that  of  a  serf.  No  wonder  that 
under  such  circumstances  consuls  and  dicta- 
tors were  content  to  hold  the  plough,  and 
esteemed  the  success  and  victory  of  their 
country  far  more  important  to  each  of  them 
than  their  possessions  or  their  life. 

But  when  Rome  became  the  head  of  a 
widespread  empire,  the  preservation  of  her 
early  traditions  became  simply  impossible. 
Tho  contemporaries  of  Augustus  well  knew 
that  from  war  (except,  indeed,  civil  war)  they 


stance  we  have  selected  was  that  upon  which  j  had  nothing  to  fear.  The  men  of  a  gencra- 
the  Romans  themselves  felt  that  the  whole  i  tion  earlier  were  no  doubt  vexed  and  pro 
stability  of  their  country  rested.  The  sancti-  j  voked  by  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Crassus 


ty  of  nmrringc  was  the  principle  of  the  life 
of  the  Uomau  State.  In  the  worst  times  a 
poet,  himself  licentious,  recognised  corrup- 
tion on  that  point  as  the  main  cause  of  the 
ruin  of  the  couqtry — 

4  Fccunda  culpa}  saecula  nuptias 
Primnm  innuinavere,  et  genus,  et  domos 
HtH?  fonte  derivata  clades 
In  patriam  populumque  fluxit' 


But  it  would  have  been  easy  to  mention 
other  moral  otfences  which  in  their  judg- 
ment directly  threatened  the  Rafety  of  the 
common  country.  Such,  for  instance,  was 
the  breach  of  a  treaty,  any  outrage  offered 
to  the  sacred  person  of  an  ambassador,  or 
even  the  removal  of  ancient  landmarks. 

Thus  it  was  that,  in  the  earlier  state  of 
Roman  society,  the  most  important  moral 
principle* — not  to  add  that,  from  their  na- 
ture, conscience  confirmed  and  enforced  tho 
national  law  and  feeling — really  had  an  au- 
thority as  strong  as  any  human  sanction  can 
givo.    To  violate  them  involved    loss  of 
caste,  and  a  great  deal  more.    The  offend- 
ers were  regarded  as  traitors  against  their 
country  ;  the  very  mention  of  their  names 
would  be  the  most  deadly  insult  to  those 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  allied  to  them 
by  blood    or  marriage.    They  became  a 
proverb  of  reproach.    So  terrible  was  this 
punishment  that  the  law  which  gave  to  a 
husband  power  of  life  or  death  over  a  guilty 
wife,  and  tlve  feeling  of  the  nation  which 
not  only  justified  him  in  executing  it,  but  re- 
quired it  of  him,  hardly  added  to  its  severi- 
ty.   Tho  virtues  which  tends  to  success  in 
war  wore  also  enforced  by  the  circumstan- 
ces of  Rome.    A  State  contained  within  the  I  taken  before  the  gods  of  his  country,  had  uo 
walU  of  a  single  city  and  surrounded  by  rights.    It  was  an  essential  part  of  this  sys- 


and  the  destruction  of  his  army  ;  but  their 
personal  comfort,  nay,  their  very  pride  of 
superiority  to  all  tho  world,  was  no  way 
aflected  by  it.  How  was  it  possible  that 
they  should  really  feel  like  their  forefathers, 

4  When  Romans  in  Rome's  quarrel 

Spared  neither  land  nor  gold, 
Nor  son  nor  wife,  nor  limb  nor  life, 
In  the  brave  days  of  old  V 

And,  as  for  the  more  strictly  moral  traditions 
of  the  early  Republicans, "they  were,  from 
their  nature,  from  the  very  first,  of  very 
limited  application.  Men  who  had  never 
learned  those  glorious  truths, 

4  Which  sages  would  have  died  to  learn, 
Now  taught  by  cottage  dames,' 

that  *  God  hath  mado  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,'  and 
(as  the  corollary  from  this)  that  *  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  but  that  in  every  nation, 
he  that  feareth  Him  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness, is  accepted  with  Him,'  were  by  no 
means  'offended  at  the  supposition  that  there 
was  a  differeut  rule  of  morality  for  men  of 
different  nations.  W  hy  not,  as  they  had 
different  gods  ?  The  virtues,  then,  on  which 
they  insisted,  were  duties,  not  of  man  as  man 
to  his  Creator,  but  of  Romans  to  Rome. 
Thev  prized,  not  the  virtue  of  chastity,  but 
the  nonour  of  the  Roman  matron  ;  not  truth 
and  good  faith,  but  the  oath  to  which  the 
gods  of  Rome  were  invoked  as  witnesses. 
The  chastity  of  a  slave  or  a  freedwoman  or 
even  a  foreigner,  was  of  no  value.  Men,  to 
whom  the  Roman  was  not  bound  bv  an  oath 


cities,  many  of  which  woro  as  powerful  as 
itself,  and  with  each  of  which  it  was  liable 
to  be  at  war,  depended  for  its  very  existence 
npon  the  courage,  bodily  strength,  and  mili- 
tary training  of  all  its  citizens;  and  if  the 
city  was  overcome  in  war,  each  of  them  was 
likely  euough  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  or  at  the 


tern  that  men  could  not^  if  they  would,  trans- 
plant themselves  at  will  from  the  allegiance 
of  the  gods  and  of  the  moral  traditions  of 
their  fathers  to  those  of  another  nation.  It 
was  on  this  principle  that  in  the  earliest 
times  marriages  between  citizens  of  different 
cities  were  forbidden,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
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son  even  those  between  a  patrician  of  Rome 
and  a  plebeian. 

Now,  when  many  nations  were  welded  to- 
gether into  a  single  empire,  the  whole  of  this 
tradition  broke  down.  Arnold  remarks  it  as 
one  great  political  benefit  of  Christianity, 
that  by  *  providing  a  fixed  moral  standard  in- 
dependent of  human  law,  it  allows  human  law 
to  be  altered,  as  circumstances  may  require, 
without  destroying  thereby  the  greatest  sanc- 
tion of  human  conduct.'  What,  then,  was 
the  situation  of  a  Roman,  when  the  mingling 
together  of  all  nations  had  effectually  de- 
stroyed all  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  the  origi- 
nal traditions  of  any — his  own  included — 
and  yet  he  had  found  no  *  moral  standard 
independent '  of  them.  It  is  not  too  mnch 
to  say  that  he  was  left  without  moral  stan- 
dard at  all.  Patriotism  and  the  tradition  of 
their  fathers  had  become  a  name  to  men 
who  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  1  father- 
land,' aud  whose  country  was  the  civilized 
world,  and  they  had  no  higher  principle  to 
supply  their  place. 

In  this  utter  break-down  of  all  fixed  prin- 
ciples which,  in  a  heathen  age,  nocessarily 
resulted  from  the  substitution  of  one  great 
empire  for  a  multitude  of  minute  republics ; 
and  in  the  complete  isolation  in  which  it  left 
every  individual,  when  he  lost  the  idea  of 
that  duty  to  his  country  and  his  country's 
traditions  which  had  been  the  moral  law  of 
his  ancestors,  M.  de  Champagny  sees  the  ex- 
planation of  the  fact,  so  hard  to  account  for, 
that  men  whose  fathers  had  been  proud 
nobles  of  free  and  lordly  Rome  should  have 
submitted  as  they  did  to  such  a  tyranny  as 
that  of  Tiberius.  For  his  was  not  one  of 
those  which  are  supported  by  the  sword. 
In  Italy  he  had  only  about  9,000  men  under 
arms,  and  even  they  were  scattered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Yet  the  Senate 
allowed  itself  to  be  decimated,  its  chief 
members  cut  off  day  by  day.  It  seems  as 
if  eacb  man  thought  only  of  himself,  and 
calculated  that  although,  of  course,  none 
could  bo  safe,  he  was  safer  by  remaining 
quiet,  and  taking  his  chance,  than  he  would 
bo  by  boldly  appealing  to  the  Senate  and 
people  to  put  an  end  to  the  protracted  mas- 
sacre, by  depriving  the  tyrant  of  his  power. 

The  circumstance  which,  perhaps,  is  most 
revolting  to  our  feelings  as  Englishmen  in 
the  tyranny  of  the  bad  Emperor  is,  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  draw  a  lino  between 
an  execution  and  an  assassination.  A  great 
man,  untried,  nay,  so  far  as  he  knew,  unac- 
cused, was  suddenly  roused  from  his  Rleep 
by  the  arrival  of  half  a  dozen  soldiers,  who 
came  to  put  him  to  death  on  the  spot,  or, 
perhaps,  as  a  great  favour,  to  bring  him  the 
commands  of  the  Emperor  that  he  should 


kill  himself.  How  does  this  differ  from  an 
assassination,  except  in  the  assured  impunity 
of  the  murderers  f  Yet,  so  common  was  it, 
that  when  the  Emperor  Pertinax  was  sud- 
denly awakened  on  the  night  in  which 
Commodus  had  been  slain',  by  those  who 
brought  him  the  offer  of  the  purple,  lie  took 
for  granted  that  he  was  to  die.  The  feel- 
ings with  which  we  regard  such  proceed- 
ings have  been  formed  by  the  immemorial 
law  of  our  country  (which  not  even  Ilenry 
VIII.,  in  his  wildest  excess  of  tyranny,  ever 
dared  to  violate,  except  in  a  few  cases,  in 
which  he  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to 
authorize  its  violation) — that  no  man  can  be 
condemned  without  trial.  The  Roman  law, 
during  the  best  days  of  the  Republic,  carried 
the  notion  of  'strong  government'  farther 
than  even  our  neighbours  in  France  would 
like.  Within  the  walls  of  Rome  there  was 
an  appeal  to  the  people  from  the  sentence  of 
any  magistrate ;  everywhere  else,  a  consul  or 
other  officer  holding  the  '  imperium '  might 
order  whom  he  pleased  to  be  beheaded  by 
his  lictors,  without  trial.  This,  no  doubt, 
was  because,  outride  the  city,  the  office  of  a 
Roman  consul  was  purely  military.  But  this 
*  martial  law  '  prepared  men's  minds  for  the 
abuse  of  the  same  discretion  within  the  city 
itself  by  the  Caesars,  whose  position,  as 
everybody  knows,  was,  legally,  only  that 
they  were  servants  of  the  liepublic,  privi- 
leged to  hold  a  number  of  offices  at  the  same 
time,  and  for  years  together.  They,  there- 
fore, naturally  inherited  and  abused  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  old  magistrates. 

When  such  power  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  Caligula  or  a  Commodus,  who  would  not 
take  the  trouble  of  governing,  it  was  really 
little  more  than  an  entire  exemption  of  the 
Cffisars  from  all  law  and  all  restraints.  The 
government  seems  to  have  gone  on  through- 
out the  Roman  Empire  much  as  usual.  But 
there  was  in  Rome  itself  one  miserablo  youth, 
mad  with  absolute  licence,  who  coula  with 
impunity  order  the  murder  of  any  one 
whom  it  struck  his  fancy  to  destroy,  for  any 
cause,  or  for  no  cause,  or  because  he  was  in 
want  of  money,  and  might  take  the  proper- 
ty of  any  one  he  was  pleased  to  murdor. 

It  was  but  for  a  time  comparatively  short 
that  this  state  of  things  lasted.  Still,  under 
the  beat  reigns,  one  can  hardly  doubt,  that 
thero  must  have  been  an  uneasy  feeling 
in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  as  well  as  of 
his  subject",  that  his  successor  might  renew 
the  times  of  Caligula  or  Nero.  Under  the 
Antonines,  perhaps,  when  there  was  a  long 
succession  of  good  governors  for  more  than 
eighty  years  without  interruption,  men  may 
have  learned  to  look  back  on  such  things  as 
belonging  exclusively  to  a  by-gone  age.  But 
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they  were  too  soon  undeceived,  after  the 
death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  had  left  tho  suc- 
cession open  to  his  unworthy  son.  Yet  the 
crimes  even  of  the  worst  of  the  Cresars  af- 
fected Rome,  not  the  world,  and,  indeed,  in 
Rome  itself,  almost  exclusively  a  single  class 
— the  senators  and  the  rich.  They  seem, 
therefore,  hardly  to  have  been  considered  as 
an  interruption  of  the  general  felicity  of  the 
Pax  Romana;  any  more  than  an  epidemic 
of  cholera  in  our  own  days,  which  for  a  mo- 
ment strikes  terror  npon  the  city  which  it  at- 
tacks, but  is  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  it 
passes  away. 

Nothing  so  effectually  blinds  even  the 
naturally  clearest  sight  as  moral  perversion. 
Over  the  very  soul  of  Gibbon,  strange  to  say, 
this  Kgyptian  darkness  brooded  so  thick, 
that  after  intelligently  studying  this  vast, 
pathetic,  and  most  instructive  history,  the 
only  practical  lesson  he  drew  from  it  was, 
that  the  great  corrupter  of  human  society  is 
— Peace.  He  says,  *  It  was  scarcely  possi- 
ble that  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  should 
discover  in  the  public  felicity  the  latent 
causes  of  decay  and  corruption.  This  long 
peace,  and  the  uniform  government  of  the 
Romans,  introduced  a  slow  and  secret  poison 
into  the  vitals  of  the  Empire,'  and  the  effects 
of  this  poison  he  traces  in  the  '  decline  of 
courage  and  genius,  and  in  general  degenera- 
cy.' Strange  that  lie  could  imagine  that  war 
and  bloodshed  are  the  only  conceivable  pro- 
phylactics against  self-indulgence,  luxury,  and 
unmanly  sloth.  Within  the  last  few  months 
we  have  had  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  con- 
trary. For  fifty  years  after  Waterloo,  Prus- 
sia enjoyed  profound  peace.  France,  to  men- 
tion no  other  wars,  had  a  continual  school  of 
war  in  Algeria.  Yet,  though  the  French  are  as 
brave  as  the  Germans,  they  have  been  unable 
to  Btand  against  them  for  an  hour  in  the  pre- 
sent war ;  because  the  tono  of  tho  governing 
class  and  of  the  army  had  been  undermined  by 
the  moral  corruption  of  the  Second  Empire. 
Even  if  war  was  indispensable,  no  man  knew 
better  than  Gibbon  that  the  Roman  frontiers 
were  always  in  a  chronic  state  of  war.  The 
lessons  really  taught  by  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Empire  during  the  first  century  and 
a  half,  are  so  plain  that  one  would  hardly 
hare  thought  they  could  be  missed.  Here 
was  a  great  Empire  upon  which  all  the  beat 
gifts  of  God,  in  the  purely  natural  order, 
had  been  poured  with  a  lavish  hand.  It  oc- 
cupied all  the  fairest,  most  fruitful,  and  most 
illustrious  regions  of  the  globe,  to  which 
the  climate  and  situation  can  never  fail  to 
attract  intelligent  travellers  from  all  less  fa- 
voured countries.  The  presiding  races  of 
that  Empire,  which  gave  their  character  to 
all  the  rest,  were  those  whom  God  had  made 

vol.  tnr.  B — 2 


His  instruments  to  convey  to  all  nations  the 
best  gifts  of  Nature — the  Greek,  in  whom 
were  stored  and  preserved  the  richest  pow- 
ers of  genius,  art,  eloquence  and  philosophy ; 
the  Roman,  who  has  been  the  example  and 
teacher  of  all  nations,  in  the  great  principles 
of  stability,  law,  and  order.  For  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  this  Empire  were  stored  all  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  literature,  poetry,  learn- 
ing, philosophy  and  art,  which  all  ages  of 
the  world  had  produced  and  treasured  up. 
To  complete  the  whole,  it  was  exempted  for 
generations  together  from  the  scourge  of  war. 
In  one  word,  it  had  fvcrything  that  God 
could  give  to  man,  except  the  supernatural 
gifts  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  And  the 
result  showed,  that,  without  these,  all  gifts  of 
the  natural  order,  however  precious,  were 
unavailing  to  preserve  human  society  from 
utter  decay  and  dissolution.  It  was  not 
broken  in  pieces  by  the  blows  of  foreign 
enemies,  but  died  of  its  own  inherent  coi- 
ruption.  The  ir.o*t  prominent  visible  effect 
of  this  corruption,  which  struck  the  eyes 
even  of  heathens,  was  that  man's  vices  made 
void  the  primeval  blessing, 4  Be  fruitful  and 
multiply.  Plutarch,  a  Greek  of  the  age  of 
Trajan,  lamented  that  all  Greece  in  his  day 
could  not  supply  as  many  men  as  one  of  its 
smaller  cities  sent  out  to  war  four  hundred 
years  earlier.  The  decline  of  population  in 
Rome  itself  was  no  less  rapid  and  steady. 
And  men  died  out,  not  because  they  were 
wasted  by  war,  by  pestilence,  by  famine,  or 
by  grinding  tyranny,  but  because  unrestrain- 
ed self-indulgence  dried  up  the  very  sources 
of  increase.  If  there  had  been  no  barba- 
rians to  rush  in  and  fill  up  the  void,  the 
Empire  would  have  fallen  in  pieces  for  want 
of  life  enough  to  hold  St  together.  Its 
history  proved  that  the  real  causes  of  the 
ruin  of  States  arc  not  political,  but  moral 
and  social,  and  that  in  nations,  as  in  individ- 
uals, the  words  of  the  poet  arc  most  strictly 
fulfilled:— 

'  Thou  srt  the  source  and  centre  of  all  minds, 
Their  only  point  of  rest,  Eternal  Word. 
From  Thee  departing  they  are  lost,  and  rove 
At  random,  without  honour,  hope,  or  peace ; 
From  Thoe  is  all  that  soothes  the  life  of  man — 
His  high  endeavour,  and  his  glad  success, 
His  strength  to  suffer,  and  his  will  to  serve. 
But  oh  !  Thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good, 
Thou  art  of  all  Thy  gifts  Thyself  the  crown  ; 
Give  what  Thou  canst,  without  Thee  we  are 
poor, 

And  with  Thee  rich,  take  what  Thou  wilt 
away.' 
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Art.  II. — Theism — Desiderata  in  the  Theis- 
tie  Argument. 

It  is  a  philosophical  commonplace  that  all 
human  questioning  leads  back  to  ultimate 
truths  which  cannot  be  further  analysed,  and 
of  which  no  other  explanation  can  be  given 
than  that  they  exist.  Every  explanation  of 
the  universe  rests  and  must  rest  on  the  inex- 
plicable. The  borders  of  the  known  and  the 
knowable  arc  fringed  with  mystery,  and  all 
the  data  of  knowledge  recede  into  it  by  long- 
er or  shorter  pathways.  Thus,  while  it  is 
the  very  mystery  of  the  universe  that  has 
given  rise  to  human  knowledge,  by  quicken- 
ing the  curiosity  of  man,  it  is  the  same  mys- 
tery which  prescribes  a  limit  to  his  insight, 
which  continues  to  overshadow  him  in  his 
researches,  and  to  girdle  him,  in  his  latest 
discoveries,  with  its  veil.  In  wonder  all 
philosophy  is  born ;  in  wonder  it  always  ends : 
and,  to  adopt  a  well-known  illustration,  our 
human  knowledge  is  a  stream  of  which  the 
source  is  hid,  and  the  destination  unknown, 
although  we  may  surmise  regarding  both. 

But  the  mystery  which  thus  envelopes  the 
origin  and  the  destination  of  the  universe 
is  not  absolutely  overpowering ;  nor  does  it 
lay  an  arrest  on  the  human  faculties  in  their 
efforts  to  understand  that  universe  as  a  whole. 
Man  strives  to  penetrate  farther  and  farther 
into  the  shrine  of  nature,  and  records  in  the 
several  sciences  the  stages  of  his  progress. 
These  sciences  are  of  necessity  inter-related 
and  dependent.  Each  section  of  human 
knowledge  has  a  doorway  leading  into  these 
on  either  side,  and  one  which  opens  behind 
into  the  region  of  first  principles.  Separate 
inquirers  may  content  themselves  with  their 
special  region  of  phenomena  and  its  laws, 
which  they  seek  to  understand  more  perfect- 
ly and  to  interpret  more  clearly,  and  never 
go  beyond  their  own  domain.  It  is  by  Buch 
division  of  labour  and  concentration  of  aim 
that  the  achievements  of  modern  science 
have  been  won.  But  it  is  only  by  forsaking 
the  narrow  region,  and,  without  entering  the 
borderland  of  some  new  science,  receding 
behind  it,  and  contemplating  it  from  a  dis- 
tance, that  its  value  as  a  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  universe  can  be  discerned. 
Each  of  the  sciences  has  its  own  ideal,  but 
the  goal  of  universal  science  is  the  discovery 
of  one  ultimate  principle  which  will  be  ex- 
planatory of  all  ooserved  phenomenon. 

And  the  speculative  thinker  has  a  similar 
aim.  The  perennial  question  of  philosophy 
is  the  discovery  of  the  central  principle  of  Ex- 
istence, its  haunting  problem  is  the  ultimate 
explanation  of  the  universe  of  being.  The 
universe — what  is  it  \  whence  is  it  ?  whither 
is  it  tending  ?  can  we  know  anything  beyond 
the  fleeting  phenomena  of  its  ever  unfolding  ' 


and  ever  varying  history  ?  Is  its  source,  and* 
therefore  its  central  principle,  accessible  to 
our  faculties  of  knowledge  ? 

Aud  this  is  the  distinctive  problem  of 
rational  theology.  Philosophy  and  science 
both  lead  up  to  theology  as  the  apex  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  The  latter  may  be  fitly 
called  the  scientia  scientiarum.  Questions 
as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  Life  upon  our 
planet,  the  nature  of  torce  or  energy,  the 
problems  of  Substance  and  of  Cause,  the 
questions  of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite,  all 
centre  in  this,  are  all  the  several  ways  of  ex- 
pressing it  from  the  point  of  view  which 
the  questioner  occupies,  '  What  is  the  ulti- 
mate principle  of  the  universe,  the  apxrj  of 
all  existence ) '  Speculative  philosophy  and 
science  deal  proximately,  it  is  true,  with  the 
problems  of  finite  existence,  existence  as 
presented  to  us  in  the  surrounding  universe, 
aud  the  laws  which  regulate  it;  but  they 
covertly  imply  and  remotely  lead  up  to  the 
question  we  have  stated.  They  are  the 
several  approaches  to  that  science  which  sits 
enthroned  on  the  very  summit  of  human 
knowledge. 

Nevertheless,  the  science  of  speculative 
theology  is  as  yet  lamentably  incomplete. 
We  have  scores  of  treatises  devoted  to  the 
subject,  and  numerous  professed  solutions  of 
the  problem.  But  we  have  not,  in  the  En- 
glish language,  a  single  treatise  which  even 
contemplates  a  philosophical  arrangement 
and  classification  of  the  various  theories, 
actual  and  possible,  upon  the  subject.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  great  questions  of  intel- 
lectual and  ethical  philosophy.  We  have 
elaborate  and  almost  exhaustive  schemes  of 
theories  on  the  nature  of  perception,  or  our 
knowledge  of  the  external  world,  the  laws 
of  association,  the  problem  of  causality, 
and  tho  nature  of  conscience.  But  we  look 
in  vain  for  any  similar  attempt  to  classify 
the  several  lines  of  argument,  or  possible 
modes  of  theistic  proof,  so  as  to  present  a 
tabular  view  of  the  various  doctriues  on  this 
subject  We  arc  limited  to  the  well-known 
but  precarious  scheme  of  proofs  d  priori 
and  d  posteriori,*  and  to  the  more  accurate 
classification  of  Kant,  the  outological,  the 
cosmological,  and  the  physico-theological 
proofs,  with  his  own  argument  from  the 
moral  faculty  or  practical  reason.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  not  aware  of  any  Euglish  trea- 
tise specially  devoted  to  the  history  of  this 

*  The  terms  d  priori  and  A  posteriori  are  mis- 
leading. Arguments  called  &  priori  are  usually 
mixed,  and  involve  elements  strictly  A  posteriori : 
experiential  facts  are  inlaid  within  them.  And 
tho  proof  <J  posteriori  ascends  (if  it  ascends  high 
enough)  by  the  aid  of  d  priori  principles.  In  its 
rise  to  the  supersensible,  it  makes  use  of  tho 
noetic  principle  of  tho  reason. 
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branch  of  philosophical  literature,  with  the 
exception  of  a  brief  essay  by  Dr.  Waterland, 
in  which  he  traverses  a  small  section  of  the 
whole  area ;  and  that  not  as  the  historian  of 
philosophical  opinion,  but  in  the  interest  of 
a  special  theory.* 

The  present  condition  of  4  natural  theolo- 
gy '  in  England  is  scarcely  creditable  to  the 
critical  insight  of  the  British  mind.  There 
has  been  little  earnest  grappling  with  the 
problem  in  the  light  of  the  past  history  of 
opinions ;  and  traditionary  stock-proofs  have 
been  relied  upon  with  a  perilous  compla- 
cency. The  majority  of  theologians  trust  to 
an  utterly  futile  and  treacherous  argument, 
from  what  has  long  been  termed  4  final  cau- 
ses,' and  when  beaten  from  that  field,  at 
once  by  the  rigour  of  speculative  thought 
and  the  march  of  the  inductive  sciences,  the 
refuge  that  is  taken  in  the  region  of  our 
moral  nature  is  scarcely  less  secure,  while 
the  character  of  the  theistic  argument  from 
conscience  is  suffered  to  remain  in  the  ob- 
scurity which  still  shrouds  it. 

In  the  following  pages  we  propose  to 
show  the  invalidity  or  some  of  the  popular 
modes  of  proof,  and  to  suggest  a  few  desi- 
derata in  the  future  working  out  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

It  may  be  useful  to  preface  our  criticism 
by  a  classification  of  the  various  theistic 
theories,  rather  as  a  provisional  chart  of 
opinion,  than  as  an  exhaustive  summary  of 
all  the  arguments  which  have  been  advanced, 
or  of  all  possible  varieties  in  the  mode  of 
proof.  Many  thinkers,  perhaps  the  majority, 
and  notably  the  mediaeval  schoolmen,  have 
combined  several  distinct  lines  of  evidence ; 
aud  have  occasionally  borrowed  from  a  doc- 
trine which  they  explicitly  reject  some  of 
the  very  elements  of  their  argument  They 
have  often  forsaken  their  own  theory  at  a 
crisis,  and  not  observed  their  departure  from 
the  data  on  which  they  profess  exclusively  to 
build. 

The  first  class  of  theories  are  strictly  onto- 
logicnl  or  ontotheological.  They  attempt  to 
prove  the  objective  existence  of  Deity  from 
the  subjective  notion  of  necessary  existence 
iu  the  human  mind,  or  from  the  assumed 
objectivity  of  space  and  time  which  they  in- 
terpret as  the  attributes  of  a  necessary  sub- 
Btance. 


•  For  other  contributions  wo  are  indebted  to 
the  historians  of  philosophy  (see  f  socially  Huhl**) 
and  of  Christian  doctrine,  such  as  Neander  and 
Hagenbach,  and  to  one  of  the  cleverest  of  French 
thinkers,  Remuaat,  who.  in  his  '  Philosophic  Re- 
ligiouse,'  has  acutely  criticised  some  of  the  deve- 
lopments of  opinion  since  the  rise  of  modern 
philosophy,  and  more  especially  some  of  the 
latest  phenomena  of  British  and  Continental 
thought. 


The  second  are  the  cosniological  or  cotmo- 
Iheologieal  proofs.  They  essay  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  supreme  self-existent  cause 
from  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
world,  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
causality.  Starting  with  the  postulate  of 
any  single  existence  whatsoever,  the  world 
or  anything  in  the  world,  and  proceeding  to 
argue  backwards  or  upwards,  the  existence 
of  one  suprome  cause  is  held  to  bo  'a  re- 
gressive inference'  from  the  existence  of 
these  effects.  As  there  cannot  be,  it  is  al- 
leged, an  infinite  series  of  derived  or  depen- 
dent effects,  we  at  length  reach  the  infinite 
or  uncaused  cause.  This  has  been  termed  the 
proof  from  contingency,  as  it  rises  from  the 
contingent  to  the  necessary,  from  the  rela- 
tive to  the  absolute.  But  the  cosmological 
proof  may  have  a  threefold  character,  accor- 
ding as  it  is  argued  :  1.  That  the  necessary 
is  the  antithesis  of  the  contingent;  or,  2. 
That  because  some  being  now  exists,  some 
being  must  have  always  existed;  or,  3.  ' 
That  because  we  now  exist  and  have  not 
caused  ourselves,  some  cause  adequate  to 
produce  us,  must  also  now  exist. 

A  third  class  of  proofs  are  somewhat  inac- 
curately termed  phytico- theological,  a  phrase 
equally  descriptive  of  them  and  of  those 
last  mentioned.  They  are  rather  teleological 
or  ttUothtological.  The  former  proof  started 
from  any  finite  existence.  It  did  not  scruti- 
nise its  character,  but  rose  from  it  to  an  abso- 
lute cause,  by  a  direct  mental  leap  or  infe- 
rence. This  scrutinises  the  effect,  and  finds 
traces  of  intelligence  within  it  It  detects 
the  presence  or  the  vestiges  of  mind  in  the 
particular  effect  it  examines,  viz.,  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  world,  And  from  them  it  infers 
the  existence  of  Deity.  One  branch  of  it  is 
the  popular  argument  from  design,  or  adap- 
tation in  nature,  the  fitness  of  means  to  ends 
implying,  it  is  said,  an  architect  or  design- 
cr.  It  may  be  called  tcehno-theology,  and  is 
variously  treated  according  as  the  technolo- 
gist (a)  starts  from  human  contrivance  and 
reasons  to  nature,  or  (0)  starts  from  nature's 
products  and  reasons  toward  man.  Another 
branch  is  the  argument  from  the  order  of 
the  universe,  from  the  types  or  laws  of  nature, 
indicating,  it  is  said,  an  orderer  or  law-giver, 
wh'ose  intelligence  we  thus  discern.  It  is 
not  in  this  case,  that  the  adjustment  of 
means  to  ends  proves  the  presence  of  a  mind 
that  has  adjusted  these.  But  the  law  itself, 
in  its  regularity  and  continuity,  implies  a 
mind  behind  it  en  intelligence  animating 
the  otherwise  soulless  upiverse.  It  might  be 
termed  nomo-theology  or  typo-theology.  Un- 
der the  same  general  category  may  be  placed 
the  argument  from  animal  instinct  which  is 
distinct  at  once  from  the  evidence  of  design 
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and  that  of  law  or  typical  order.  To  take  I 
one  instance :  The  bee  forms  its  cells,  follow- 
ing unconsciously,  and  by  what  we  term 
*  instinct,'  the  most  intricate  mathematical 
laws.  There  is  mind,  there  is  thought  in 
the  process;  but  whose  mind,  whose 
thought  ?  Not  the  animal's,  because  it  is  not 
guided  by  experience.  The  result  arrived 
at  is  a  result  which  could  be  attained  by 
man  only  through  the  exercise  of  reason  of 
the  very  highest  order.  And  the  question 
arises,  are  we  not  warranted  in  supposing 
that  a  hidden  pilot  guides  the  bee,  concealed 
behind  what  we  call  its  instinct  We  do  not, 
meanwhile,  discuss  the  merit  of  this  argu- 
ment ;  but  merely  indicate  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  argument  from  design, 
and  that  from  law  and  order.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  the  adjustment  of  phenomena. 
It  is  the  demand  of  the  intellect  for  a  cause 
adequate  to  account  for  a  unique  phenome- 
non. It  approaches  the  cosino-theologica) 
"argument  as  closely  as  it  approaches  the 
techno-thcological  one;  yet  it  is  different 
from  both.  The  cosmo-theological  rises 
from  any  particular  effect,  and  by  a  back- 
ward mental  bound  reaches  an  infinite  first 
cause.  The  techno-theological  attempts  to 
rise  from  the  adjustment  of  means  to  ends, 
to  an  adjuster  or  contriver.  This  simply 
asks,  whence  comes  the  mind  that  is  here  in 
operation,  perceived  by  its  effects  ? 

The  next  class  of  arguments  are  based 
upon  the  moral  nature  of  man.  They  may 
be  termed  in  general  ethico-theological  ;  and 
there  are,  at  least  two  main  branches  in  this 
line  of  proof.  The  former  is  the  argument 
from  conscience  as  a  moral  law,  pointing  to 
Another  above  it ;  the  Jaw  that  is  4  in  us, 
yet  not  of  us' — not  the  'autonomy'  of 
Kant  but  a  theonomy — bearing  witness  to  a 
legislator  above.  It  is  the  moral  echo  with- 
in the  soul  of  a  Voice  louder  and  vaster 
without  And,  as  evidence,  it  is  direct  and 
intuitive,  not  inferential.  The  latter  is  the 
argument  of  Kant  (in  which  he  was  antici- 

gated  by  several,  notably  by  Raimund  of 
abunde.)  It  is  indirect  and  inferential, 
based  upon  the  present  phenomena  of  our 
moral  nature.  The  moral  law  declares  that 
evil  is  punishable  and  to  be  punished,  that 
virtue  is  rewardable  and  to  be  rewarded; 
but  in  this  life  they  are  not  so :  therefore, 
said  Kant,  there  must  be  a  futurity  in  which 
the  rectification  will  take  place,  and  a  moral 
arbiter  by  whom  it  will  be  effected. 

Finally,  there  is  the  argument  which, 
when  philosophically  unfolded,  is  the  only 
unassailable  stronghold  of  theism,  its  impreg- 
nable fortress,  that  of  intuition.  As  it  is 
simply  the  utterance  or  attestation  of  the 
oul  in  the  presence  of  the  Object  which  it 


does  not  so  much  discover  by  searching,  as 
apprehend  in  the  art  of  revealing  itself,  it 
may  be  called  (keeping  to  the  analogy  of 
our  former  terms)  eso-theological  or  esoterico- 
theological.  It  is  not  an  argument  an  infer- 
ence, a  conclusion.  It  is  an  attestation,  the 
glimpse  of  a  reality  which  is  apprehended 
by  the  instinct  of  the  worshipper,  and 
through  the  poet's  vision,  as  much  as  by  the 
gaze  of  the  speculative  reason.  It  is  not  the 
verdict  of  one  part  of  human  nature,  of 
reason,  or  the  conscience,  the  feelings,  or  the 
affections;  but  of  the  whole  being,  when 
thrown  into  the  poise  or  attitude  of  recogni- 
tion, before  the  presence  of  the  self-revealing 
object  There  are  several  phases  of  this, 
winch  we  term  the  eso-theological  proof. 
We  see  its  most  rudimental  traces  in  the 
polytheism  of  the  savage  mind,  and  its  un- 
conscious personification  of  nature's  forces. 
When  this  crude  conception  of  diverse 
powers  in  partial  antagonism  gives  place  to 
the  notion  of  one  central  power,  the  instinct 
asserts  itself  in  the  common  verdict  of  the 
common  mind  as  to  One  above,  yet  kindred 
to  it.  It  is  attested  by  the  feeling  of  de- 
pendence, and  by  the  instinct  of  worship, 
which  witnesses  to  some  outward  object  cor- 
responding to  the  inward  impulse,  in  analo- 
gy with  all  the  other  instincts  of  our  nature. 
It  is  farther  attested  by  the  poet's  interpre- 
tation of  nature,  the  verdict  of  the  great 
seers,  that  the  universe  is  pervaded  by  a 
supreme  Spirit,  *  haunted  for  ever  by  the 
eternal  mind.'  We  find  its  highest  attesta- 
tion in  that  consciousness  of  the  Infinite  it- 
self which  is  man's  highest  prerogative  as  a 
rational  creature.  We  have  thus  the  follow- 
ing chart  of  theistic  theories. 

I.  0  n  to-th  cological — 

1.  From  necessary  notion  to  reality. 

a  Anselm's  proof. 

(i  Descartes'  first  argument 

2.  From  space  and  time,  as  attributes  to 

their  substance. 
IL  Cosmo-theological — 

1.  Antithetic. 

2.  Causal. 

3.  *  Sufficient  reason.'  (Leibnitz.) 

III.  Teleo-theological — , 

1.  Techno-theology. 

2.  Typo-theology. 

3.  (Animal  instinct) 

IV.  Ethico- theological — 

1.  Deonto-thcolopcal.  (direct) 

2.  Indirect  and  inferential  (Kant) 

V.  Eso-theological — 

1.  The  infinite.    (Fenelon.  Cousin.) 

2.  The  world  soul. 

8.  The  instinct  of  worship. 

In  addition,  we  might  mention  several 
subsidiary  or  sporadic  proofs  which  have 
little  or  no  philosophical  relevancy,  but 
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which  have  some  theological  auggestiveness, 
viz.,  1.  Tho -historical  consensus.  2.  The 
felicity  of  the  theist.  3.  The  testimony  of 
revelation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  all  these  'al- 
leged proofs  at  lengtl) ;  but  the  powerless- 
ness  of  the  most  of  them  to  establish  the 
transcendent  fact  they  profess  to  reach,  de- 
mands much  more  senous  thought  than  it 
has  yet  received. 

The  ontological  proof  has  always  possessed 
a  singular  fascination  for  the  speculative 
mind.  It  promises,  and  would  accomplish 
so  much,  if  only  it  were  valid.  It  would  be 
so  powerful,  if  only  it  were  conclusive.  But 
had  demonstration  been  possible,  the  the- 
istic  argument,  like  the  proofs  of  mathema- 
tics, would  have  carried  conviction  to  the 
majority  of  thinkers  long  ago.  The  histori- 
cal failure  is  signal.  "Whether  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  originally  cast  by  Augustine, 
Anselm,  and  Aquinas,  or  in  the  more  elabo- 
rate theory  of  Descartes,  or  as  presented  by 
the  ponderous  English  minds  of  Cudworth, 
Henry  More,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  it  is 
altogether  a  peti tio  principii.  Under  all  its 
modifications,  it  reasons  from  the  necessary 
notion  of  God,  to  his  necessary  existence ;  or 
from  the  necessary  existence  of  space  and 
time,  which  are  assumed  to  be  the  proper- 
ties or  attributes  of  a  substance,  to  the  neces- 
sary existence  of  that  substance.  A  purely 
subjective  necessity  of  the  reason  is  carried 
from  within,  and  held  conclusive  in  the  realm 
of  objective  reality.  But  the  very  essence 
of  the  problem  is  the  discovery  of  a  valid 
pathway  by  which  to  pass  from  the  notions 
of  the  intellect  to  the  realities  of  the  uni- 
verse beyond  it;  we  may  not,  therefore, 
summarily  identify  the  two,  and  at  the  out- 
set take  the  existence  of  the  one  as  demon- 
strative of  the  other.  In  tho  aftirmation  of 
real  existence  we  pass  from  the  notion  that 
has  entered  the  mind  (or  is  innate),  to  tho 
realm  of  objective  being,  which  exists  inde- 
pendent! v  of  us  who  affirm  it ;  and  how  to  pass 
warrantably  from  the  ideal  world  within  to 
the  real  world  without  is  the  very  problem  to 
be  solved.  To  be  valid  at  its  starting-point, 
the  ontological  argument  ought  to  prove 
that  the  notion  of  Ood  is  so  fixed  in  the  very 
root  of  our  intelligent  nature  that  it  cannot 
be  dislodged  from  the  mind  ;  and  this  some 
thinkers,  such  as  Clark,  have  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  affirm.  To  bo  valid  as  it  proceeds, 
it  ought  to  prove  that  the  notion  thus  neces- 
sary in  thought,  has  a  real  counterpart  in  the 
realm  of  things,  in  order  to  vindicate  the 
step  it  so  quietly  takes  from  the  ideal  notion 
to  the  world  of  real  existence.  It  passes 
from  thought  to  things,  as  it  passes  from  lo- 
gical premiss  to  conclusion.    But  to  be  logi- 


cal, it  must  rest  contented  with  an  ideal 
conclusion  deduced  from  its  ideal  premises. 
And  thus,  the  only  valid  issue  of  the  ontolo- 
gical argument  is  a  system  of  absolute  ideal- 
ism, of  which  the  theological  corollary  is 
pantheism.  But  as  this  is  not  the  Deity  the 
argument  essays  to  reach,  it  must  be  pro- 
nounced illogical  throughout 

Thus  the  ontological  argument  identifies 
the  logical  and  the  real.  But  the  illicit  pro- 
cedure in  which  it  indulges  would  be  more 
apparent  than  it  is  to  d  priori  theorists,  if 
the  object  they  imagine  they  have  reached 
were  visible  in  nature,  and  apprehensible  by 
the  senses.  To  pass  from  tho  ideal  to  the 
real  sphere  by  a  transcendant  act  of  thought 
is  seen  at  once  to  be  unwarrantable  in  the 
caso  of  sense-perception.  In  this  case,  it  is 
the  presence  of  the  object  that  alone  war- 
rants the  transition,  else  we  should  have  as 
much  right  to  believe  in  the  real  existence  of 
the  hippogriff  as  in  tho  reality  of  tho  horse. 
But  when  the  object  is  invisible,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  the  supreme  being  in  tho  uni- 
verse, the  speculative  thinker  is  more  easily 
deceived.  We  must,  therefore,  iu  every  in- 
stance ask  him,  where  is  the  bridge  from  the 
notion  to  the  reality  ?  What  is  tho  plank 
thrown  across  the  chasm  which  separates 
these  two  regions,  (to  uso  an  old  philosophi- 
cal phrase)  'by  the  whole  diameter  of  be- 
ing f '  We  can  never,  by  any  vault  of  logic 
pass  from  the  one  to  the  other.  We  are  im- 
prisoned within  the  region  of  mere  subjec- 
tivity in  all  a  priori  demonstration,  and  how 
to  escape  from  it,  is  (as  we  said  before)  the 
very  problem  to  be  solved. 

Anselm,  who  was  the  first  to  formulate  the 
ontological  proof,  argued  that  our  idea  of 
God  is  the  idea  of  a  being  than  whom  we 
can  conceive  nothing  greater.  But  inas- 
much as  real  existence  is  greater  than  mere 
I  thought,  the  existence  of  God  is  guaranteed 
in  the  very  idea  of  the  most  perfect  being ; 
otherwise  the  contradiction  of  one  still  more 
perfect  would  emerge.  The  error  of  Anselm 
was  the  error  of  his  age,  the  main  blot  iu  the 
whole  mediaeval  philosophy.  It  first  seemed 
to  him  that  reason  and  instinctive  faith  were 
separated  by  a  wide  interval.  lie  thon 
wished  to  have  a  reason  for  his  faith,  cast  in 
the  form  of  a  syllogism.  And  he  failed  to 
see,  or  adequately  to  understand,  that  all  de- 
monstrative reasoning  hangs  upon  axiomatic 
truths  which  cannot  be  demonstrated,  not 
because  they  are  inferior  to  reason,  but  be- 
cause they  are  superior  to  reasoning — the 
pillars  upon  which  all  ratiocination  rests. 
This  was  his  first  mistake.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  data  upon  which  all  reasoning  hangs,  he 
preferred  the  stream  to  the  fountain-head, 
while  he  thought  (contradictory  as  it  is)  that 
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by  going  down  the  stream  he  could  reach  the 
fountain !  But  his  second  mistake  was  the 
greater  of  the  two.  He  confounded  the  ne- 
cessities of  thought  with  the  necessities  of 
the  universe.  He  passed  without  a  warrant 
from  his  own  subjective  thought  to  the  re- 
gion of  objective  reality.  And  it  has  been 
the  same  with  all  who  have  since  followed 
him  in  this  ambitious  path.  But  after  wit- 
nessing the  elaborate  tortures  to  which  the 
mediaeval  theologians  subjected  their  intel- 
lects in  the  process,  we  see  their  powers  fail, 
and  the  chasm  still  yawning  between  the  ab- 
stract notions  of  the  mind  and  the  concrete 
facts  of  the  universe.  It  is  remarkable  that 
any  of  them  were  satisfied  with  the  accuracy 
of  their  reasonings.  We  can  explain  it  only 
by  the  intellectual  habit  of  the  age,  and  the 
(misread)  traditions  of  the  Stagyrite.  They 
made  use,  unconsciously,  of  that  intuition 
which  carries  us  across  the  gulf,  and  they 
misread  the  process  by  which  they  reached 
the  other  side.  They  set  down  to  the  credit 
of  their  intellect  what  was  due  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  moral  nature,  and  the  voice  of 
the  heart 

:  Descrates  was  the  most  illustrious  thinker, 
who,  at  the  dawn  of  modern  philosophy,  de- 
veloped the  scholastic  theism.  While  inau- 
gurating a  new  method  of  experimental  re- 
search, he  nevertheless  retained  the  most 
characteristic  doctrine  of  mediaeval  ontology. 
He  argues  that  necessary  existence  is  as  es- 
sential to  the  idea  of  an  all-perfect  being,  as 
the  equality  of  its  three  angles  to  two  right 
angles  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  triangle. 
But  though  he  admits  that  his  'thought  im- 
poses no  necessity  on  things,'  he  contradicts 
his  own  admission  by  adding, '  I  cannot  con- 
ceive God  except  as  existing,  and  hence  it 
follows  that  existence  is  inseparable  from 
him.'  In  his  «  Principles  of  Philosophy '  we 
find  the  following  argument : — 

'  As  the  equality  of  its  throo  angles  to  two 
right  angles  is  necessarily  comprised  in  the 
idea  of  the  triangle,  the  mind  is  firmly  persuad- 
ed that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles ;  eo  from  its  perceiving  ne- 
cessary and  external  cxistenco  to  bo  comprised 
in  the  idea  which  it  has  of  an  all-perfect  being, 
it  ought  manifestly  to  conclude  that  this  all- 
perfect  being  exists.'— <Pt  L  sec  14.) 


This  argument  is  more  formally  expound- 
ed in  his  4  Reply  to  Objections  to  the  Medi- 
tations,' thus : — 

•Proposition  L  The  existence  of  God  is 
known  from  the  consideration  of  His  nature 
alone.  Demonstration:  To  nay  that  an  attri- 
bute is  contained  in  the  nature  or  in  the  con- 
cept of  a  thing,  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  this 
attribute  is  true  of  this  thing,  and  that  it  may 
be  affirmed  to  be  in  it    But  necessary  exiBt 


encc  is  contained  in  the  nature  or  the  concept 
of  God.  Hence,  it  may  be  with  truth  affirmed 
that  necessary  existence  is  in  God,  or  that  God 
exists.' 

A  slight  amount  of  thought  will  suffice  to 
show  that  in  this  elaborate  array  of  argu- 
mentation, Descartes  is  the  victim  of  a  sub- 
tle fallacy.  Our  conception  of  neceseary 
existence  cannot  include  the  fact  of  necessa- 
ry existence,  for  (to  repeat  what  we  have 
already  said)  the  one  is  an  ideal  concept  of 
the  mind,  the  other  is  a  fact  of  real  exist- 
ence. The  one  demands  an  object  beyond 
the  mind  conceiving  it,  the  other  does  not. 
All  that  the  Cartesian  argument  could  prove 
would  be  that  the  mental  concept  was  neces- 
sary, not  that  the  concept  had  a  counterpart 
in  the  outer  universe.  It  is,  indeed,  a  ne- 
cessary judgment  that  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle  arc  equal  to  two  right  angles,  be- 
cause this  is  on  identical  proposition ;  the 
subject  and  the  predicate  are  the  same,  the 
one  being  only  an  expansion  of  the  other. 
We  cannot  therefore,  destroy  the  predicate 
and  leave  the  subject  intact  But  it  is 
otherwise  when  we  affirm  that  any  triangu- 
lar object  exists,  we  may  then  destroy  the 
predicate  '  existence,'  and  yet  leave  the  sub- 
ject (the  notion  of  the  triangle)  intact  in  the 
mind. 

It  is  true  that  Descartes  has  not  limited 
himself  to  this  futile  d  priori  demonstration. 
He  has  buttressed  his  formal  ontology  by  a 
much  more  suggestive  though  logically  as  in- 
conclusive an  argument  He  again  reasons 
thus  in  his  *  Principles : '  We  have  the  idea 
of  an  all-perfect  being  in  the  mind,  but 
whence  do  we  derive  it  ?  It  is  impossible 
that  we  can  have  an  idea  of  anything,  unless 
there  be  an  original  somewhere  in  the  uni- 
verse whence  we  derive  it  as  the  shadow  is 
the  sign  of  a  substance  that  casts  it  But 
it  is  manifest  that  the  more  perfect  cannot 
arise  from  the  less  perfect  and  that  which 
knows  something  more  perfect  than  itself  is 
not  the  cause  of  its  own  being.  Since, 
therefore,  we  ourselves  are  not  so  perfect  as 
the  idea  of  perfection  which  we  find  within 
us,  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  this  idea  in 
us  is  derived  from  a  more  perfect  being 
above  us,  and  consequently  that  such  a  being 
exist*. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  second  argu- 
ment of  Descartes  is  partly  cosmological, — 
though  ultimately  it  merges  in  the  ontologi- 
cal,  and  falls  back  upon  it  for  support 
Hence,  Descartes  himself  called  it  an  a  pos- 
teriori argument  And  it  may  therefore 
serve  as  a  Knk  of  connection  and  transition 
to  the  second  class  of  arguments. 

But  before  passing  to  these,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  all  the  d  priori  theorists,  profess- 
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ing  to  conduct  us  to  the  desired  conclusion 
on  the  level  road  of  demonstration  (while 
they  all  contradict  their  own  principles,  'and 
furtively  introduce  the  contingent  facts  of 
experience),  hare  but  a  faint  conception  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  question  at  issue.  To 
work  out  a  demonstration  as  with  algebraic 
formuho,  to  contemplate  the  problem  as  one 
of  mathematical  science,  under  the  light  and 
guidance  of  the  reason  alone,  and  unaided  by 
the  moral  intuitions,  betokens  a  lack  of  in- 
sight into  the  very  problem  in  question. 
The  object  of  which  we  are  in  search  is  not 
a  blank  colourless  abstraction,  or  necessary 
entity.  Suppose  that  a  supreme  existence 
were  demonstrable,  that  bare  entity  is  not 
the  God  of  theism,  the  infinite  Intelligence 
and  Personality,  of  whose  existence  the  hu- 
man spirit  deRires  some  assurance,  if  it  can 
be  had.  And  a  formal  demonstration  of  a 
primitive  source  of  existence  (more  geome- 
trico)  is  of  no  theological  value.  It  is  an 
absolute  zero,  inaccessible  alike  to  the  reason 
.irid  to  the  heart,  before  which  the  human 
spirit  freezes  ;  and  as  a  mere  ultimatum  its 
existence  is  conceded  by  overy  philosophic 
school. 

The  germs  of  the  cosmological  argument 
(as  of  the  ontological)  are  found  in  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy,  though  its  elaboration  was 
left  to  the  first  and  second  periods  of  the 
modern  era.  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  John  Da- 
mascene, Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  and  Peter  of 
Poitiers,  have  each  contributed  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  this  mode  of  proof.  It  is  the 
argument  d  contingentia  mundi,  or  ex  rerum 
tnutabilitate  ;  and  may  be  briefly  stated 
thus :  If  the  contingent  exists,  the  necessa- 
ry also  exists.  I  myself,  the  world,  the  ob- 
jects of  sense,  are  contingent  existences,  and 
there  must  be  a  cause  of  these,  which  cause 
must  be  also  an  effect  Go  back,  therefore, 
to  the  cause  of  that  cause,  and  to  its  cause 
again,  and  you  must  at  length  pause  in  the 
regress ;  and  by  rising  to  a  First  Clause,  you 
escape  from  the  contingent  and  reach  the 
necessary.  From  the  observation  of  the 
manifold  sequences  of  nature  you  rise  to  the 
causal  fountain-head,  as  you  cannot  travel 
backwards  for  ever  along  an  infinite  line  of 
dependent  sequences. 

But  this  argument  is  as  illusory  as  the  on- 
tological one,  from  which,  indeed,  it  bor- 
rows its  strength,  and  of  which  it  shares  the 
weakness.  For  why  should  we  ever  pause  in 
the  regressive  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe,  of  which  we  only  observe 
the  slow  evolution  through  immeasurable 
time  f  How  do  we  reach  a  fountain- 
head  at  all  t  We  arc  not  warranted  in  saying 
that  because  we  cannot  think  out  an  endless 
regress  of  infinite  antecedents,  therefore  we 
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must  assume  a  first  cause.  For  that  assump- 
tion of  the  dpx*),  of  an  uncaused  cause, 
when  we  have  wearied  ourselves  in  mount- 
ing the  steps  of  the  ladder  of  finite  ngency, 
is  to  the  speculative  reason  equally  illicit  as 
is  its  assumption  while  we  arc  standing  on 
the  first  round  of  the  ladder.  Why  should 
we  not  assume  it,  step  over  to  it  at  the  first, 
if  we  may  do  so,  or  are  compelled  to  do  so, 
at  the  last  ?  The  argument  starts  from  the 
concrete  and  works  its  way  backward  along 
the  channel  of  the  concrete,  till  it  turns 
round,  looks  up,  takes  wing,  and  '  suddenly 
scales  the  height'  The  speculative  reason  at 
length  essays  to  cross  over  the  chasm  be- 
tween the  long  series  of  dependent  sequen- 
ces, and  the  original  or  uncreated  cause  ;  bat 
it  docs  so  furtively.  It  crosses  over  by  an 
unknown  path  to  an  unknown  source,  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary. 

But  again,  what  light  is  cast  by  this  ambi- 
tious regress  on  the  nature  of  the  fountain- 
head.  How  is  the  being  we  are  supposed 
to  have  reached  at  length,  the  source  of  that 
series  of  effects  which  are  supposed  to  have 
sprung  from  his  creative  fiat  T  If  we  experi- 
enced a  difficulty  in  our  regress  in  connect- 
ing the  last  link  of  the  chain  with  the  eama 
causa  n*,  we  experience  the  same  or  a  coun- 
ter-difficulty in  our  descent,  in  connecting 
the  first  link  of  the  chain  with  the  creative 
energy.  And  how,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we 
connect  that  supreme  cause  with  intelligence, 
or  with  personality  ?  We  have  called  the 
assumption  of  this"  dp#/)  a  leap  in  the  dark, 
and  we  ask  how  can  we  ever  escape  from 
the  phenomenal  series  of  effects  which  we 
perceive  in  nature,  to  the  noumenal  source 
of  which  wo  ore  in  search?  By  the  obser- 
vation of  what  is  or  what  has  been,  wo  mere- 
ly ascend  backwards  in  time,  through  the 
ever-changing  forms  of  phenomenal  energy 
(our  effects  being  but  developed  causes,  and 
our  causes  potential  effects),  but  we  never 
reach  a  noumenal  source.  That  is  reserved 
for  the  flight  of  the  speculative  reason  vain- 
ly soaring  into  tho  empyrean,  beyond  tho 
very  atmosphere  of  thought 

"the  admission  that  some  kind  of  being  or 
substanco  must  have  always  existed  in  the 
universe,  is  the  common  property  of  all  the 
systems  of  philosophy.  Materialist  and 
idealist  theist  and  atheist  alike  admit  it,  but 
its  admission  is  theologically  worthless.  4  The 
notion  of  a  God/  says  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
in  his  admirable  manner,  1  is  not  containod 
in  the  notion  of  a  mere  first  cause ;  for,  in 
the  admission  of  a  first  cause,  atheist  and 
theist  are  as  one.'  The  being  that  is  assum- 
ed to  exist  is,  therefore,  a  mere  blank  essence, 
a  zero,  an  4  everything— nothing,'  so  far  as 
this  argument  can  carry  us.    Nature  remains 
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a  fathomless  abyss,  telling  us  nothing  of  its 
whence  and  whither.  It  is  still  the  fountain- 
head  of  inscrutable  mystery,  which  over- 
shadows and  overmasters  us.  The  natura 
naturala  casts  no  light  on  the  natura  natu- 
ran*.  The  systole  and  diastole  of  the  uni- 
verse goes  on ;  the  flux  and  reflux  of  its  phe- 
nomena are  endless.  That  something  always 
was,  every  one  admits.  The  question  be- 
tween the  rival  philosophic  schools  is  as  to 
what  that  something  was  and  is.  We  may 
choose  to  call  it 4  the  first  cause,'  (an  explana- 
tion which  implies  that  our  notion  of  endless 
regression  has  broken  down)  and  we  may 
say  that  we  have  reached  the  notion  of  an 
uncaused  cause.  But  is  that  a  notion  at  all  ? 
Is  it  intelligible,  conceivable  ?  Do  we  not,  in 
the  very  assumption,  bid  farewell  to  reason, 
and  fall  back  on  some  form  of  faith? 

Finally,  the  moment  that  supposed  cause 
is  reached,  does  not  the  principle  that  was 
supposed  to  bring  us  to  it  oreak  down  ?  And 
by  thus  destroying  the  bridge  behind  us,  the 
very  principle  of  casuality  which  was  valid 
in  our  progress  and  ascent,  valid  in  the  limit- 
ed area  of  experience — now  emptied  of  all 
philosophical  meaning  when  we  desert  experi- 
ence and  rise  to  the  transcendental — invali- 
dates the  whole  series  of  effects  which  are 
supposed  to  have  sprung  from  it  ?  We  need 
not  rise  above  any  single  event,  contingent 
and  finite,  to  any  other  event  as  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  it ;  if,  when  we  have  essayed 
to  carry  out  the  regress,  we  stop  short,  and, 
crying  evptjxa,  congratulate  ourselves  that  we 
have  at  length  reached  an  uncaused  cause. 

Thus  when  the  cosmological  theorist  asks : 
Docs  the  universe  contain  its  own  cause 
within  itself  f  and  answering  in  the  negative, 
asserts  that  it  must  therefore  have  sprung 
from  a  supra-mundane  source,  we  may  validly 
reply,  may  it  not  have  been  eternal  ?  May 
not  its  history  be  but  the  ceaseless  evolution, 
the  endless  transformation  of  unknown  pri- 
meval forces  I  So  far  as  this  argument  con- 
ducts  us,  we  affirm  that  it  may.  And  to 
pass  from  the  present  contingent  state  of  the 
universe  to  its  originating  source,  the  theorist 
must  make  use  of  the  ontological  inference, 
of  which  we  have  already  indicated  the 
double  flaw.  There  is  one  point  of  affinity 
between  all  forms  of  the  cosmological  and 
ontological  arguments.  They  all  profess  to 
reach  a  necessary  conclusion.  They  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  contingent  or  the  probable. 
But  the  notion  of  necessity  is  a  logical  notion 
of  the  intellect.  It  exists  in  thought  alone. 
Whoever,  therefore,  would  escape  from  that 
ideal  sphere  must  forego  the  evidenco  of 
necessity.  Real  existence  is  not  and  never 
can  be  synonymous  with  necessary  existence. 
For  necessary  existence  is  always  ideal.  It 


is  reached  by  a  formal  process.  It  is  the 
product  of  pure  thought. 

But  the  Ultological  argument  is  that  which 
has  been  most  popular  in  England.  It  has 
carried  (apparent)  conviction  to  many  minds 
that  have  seen  the  futility  of  the  d  priori 
processes  of  proof.  It  is  the  stock  argument 
of  British  4  natural  theology ;'  in  explanation 
and  defence  of  which  volume  upon  volume 
has  been  written.  It  is,  as  Kant  remarked, 
•  the  oldest,  the  clearest,  and  the  most  adapt- 
ed to  the  ordinary  human  reason/  Neverthe- 
less, its  failure  is  the  more  signal,  considering 
that  its  reputation  has  been  so  great,  and  its 
claim  so  vast.  The  argument  has  at  least  tb  ree 
branches,  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
We  confino  ourselves  meanwhile  to  the  first 
of  the  three,  thetechno-theological  argument, 
or  that  which  reasons  from  the  phenomena  of 
design. 

Stated  in  brief  compass,  that  argument 
amounts  to  the  following  inference.  We 
see  marks  of  adaptation,  of  purpose,  or  of 
foresight  in  the  objects  which,  as  we  learn 
from  experience,  proceed  from  the  contri- 
vance of  man.  We  see  similar  marks  of 
design  or  adaptation  in  nature.  We  are 
therefore  warranted  in  inferring^  a  world- 
designer  ;  and  from  the  indefiuite  number 
of  these  an  infinite  designer;  and  from 
their  harmony  His  unity.  Or  thus, — we 
see  the  traces  of  wise  and  various  purpose 
everywhere  in  nature.  But  nature  could 
not  of  herself  have  fortuitously  produced 
this  arrangement.  It  could  not  have  fallen 
into  such  harmony  by  accident.  Therefore 
the  cause  of  this  wise  order  cannot  be  a 
blind,  unintelligent  principle,  but  must  be  a 
free  and  rational  mind.  The  argument  is 
based  upon  analogy  (and  might  be  termed 
analogical  as  strictly  as  technological).  It 
asserts  that  because  mind  is  concerned  in 
the  production  of  those  objects  of  art  which 
bear  the  traces  of  design,  therefore  a  resem- 
bling mind  was  concerned  in  the  production 
of  nature. 

The  objections  to  this  mode  of  proof  are 
indeed  1  legion.'  In  the  fir$t  place,  admit- 
ting its  validity  so  far,  it  falls  short  of  the 
conclusion  it  attempts  and  professes  to 
reach.  For, 

1.  The  effects  it  examines,  and  from 
which  it  infers  a  cause,  are  finite,  while  the 
cause  it  assumes  is  infinite ;  but  the  infinity 
of  the  cause  can  be  no  valid  inference,  from 
an  indefinite  number  of  finite  effects.  The 
indefinite  is  still  the  finite ;  and  we  can 
never  perform  the  intellectual  feat  of  educing 
the  infinite  from  the  finite  by  any  multipli- 
cation of  the  latter.  It  has  been  said  by  an 
acute  defender  of  the  teleologies!  argument, 
that  the  number  of  designed  phenomena 
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^indefinitely  vast)  with  which  the  universe  is 
filled,  is  sufficient  to  suggest  the  infinity  of 
the  designing  cause.  And  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  by  the  ladder  of  finite  de- 
signs that  we  rise  to  some  of  our  grandest 
conceptions  of  divine  agency;  but  this  as- 
cent and  survey  are  only  possible  after  we 
have  discovered  from  some  other  source  that 
a  divine  being  exists.  The  vastest  range  of 
design  is  of  no  greater  validity  than  one  at- 
tested instance  of  it,  so  far  as  proof  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  not  accumulation,  but  rele- 
vancy of  data  that  we  need.  But, 

2.  At  the  most  we  only  reach  an  artificer  or 
protoplast,  not  a  creator, — one  who  arranged 
the  phenomena  of  the  world,  not  the  origi- 
nator of  its  substance, — the  architect  of 
the  cosmos,  not  the  maker  of  the  universe. 
Traces  of  mind  discoverable  amid  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  world  cast  no  light  upon  the 
fact  of  its  creation,  or  the  nature  of  its 
source.  There  is  no  analogy  between  a 
human  artificer  arranging  a  finite  mechanism, 
and  a  divine  creator  originating  a  world ; 
nor  is  there  a  parallel  between  the  order,  the 
method,  and  the  plan  of  nature,  and  what 
we  sec  when  we  watch  a  mechanician  work- 
ing according  to  a  plan  to  produce  a  de- 
signed result  The  only  real  parallel  would 
be  our  perception  by  sense  of  a  world  slow- 
ly evolving  from  chaos  according  to  a  plan 
previously  foreseen.  From  the  product  you 
are  at  liberty  to  infer  a  producer  only  after 
having  seen  a  similar  product  formerly  pro- 
duced. But  the  product  which  supplies  the 
basis  of  this  argument  is  unique  and  unpa- 
ralleled, *  a  singular  effect,1  in  the  language 
of  Hume,  whose  reasoning  on  this  point  has 
never  been  successfully  assailed.  And  the 
main  difficulty  which  confronts  the  theist, 
and  which  theism  essays  to  remove,  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  the  consideration  of  de- 
sign does  not  touch,  viz.,  the  origin  and  not 
the  arrangements  of  the  universe.  The  te- 
leological  analogy  is  therefore  worthless. 
There  is  no  parallel,  we  repeat,  between  the 
process  of  manufacture,  and  the  product  of 
creation,  between  the  act  of  a  carpenter 
working  with  bis  tools  to  construct  a  cabinet, 
and  the  evolution  of  life  in  nature.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  many  marked  and  sharp- 
ly defined  contrasts  between  them.  In  the 
latter  case  there  is  fixed  and  ordered  regu- 
larity, no  deviation  from  law ;  in  the  former 
contingency  enters,  and  often  alters  and 
mars  the  work.  Again,  the  artificer  simply 
uses  the  materials,  which  he  finds  lying 
ready  to  band  in  nature.  He  detaches  them 
from  their  *  natural '  connections.  He  ar- 
ranges them  in  a  special  fashion.  But  in 
nature,  in  the  successive  evolution  of  her 
organisms  there  is  no  detachment,  no  dis- 


placement, no  interference  or  isolation.  All 
things  are  linked  together.  Every  atom  is 
dependent  on  every  other  atom,  while  the 
organisms  seem  to  grow  and  develop  'after 
their  kind '  by  some  vital  force,  but  by  no 
manipulation  similar  to  the  architect's  or 
builder's  work.  And  yet  again,  in  the  one 
case,  the  purpose  is  comprehensible — the 
end  is  foreseen  from  the  t>eginning.  We 
know  what  the  mechanician  desires  to  effect ; 
but  in  the  other  case  we  have  no  clue  to  the 
'thought'  of  the  architect  Who  will  pre- 
sume to  say  that  he  has  adequately  fathomed 
the  purposes  of  nature  in  the  adjustment  of 
one  of  ncr  phenomena  to  another  ?  But 

3.  The  ouly  valid  inference  from  the 
phenomena  of  design  would  be  that  of  a 
phenomenal  first  cause.  The  inference  of  a 
personal  Divine  Agent  or  substance  from 
the  observation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  uni- 
verse is  invalid.  What  link  connects  the 
traces  of  mind  which  are  discerned  in  nature 
(those  vestigia  animi)  with  an  agent  who 
produced  them !  There  is  no  such  link. 
And  thus  the  divine  personality  remains  un- 
attested. The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
divine  unity.  Why  should  we  rest  in  our 
inductive  inference  of  one  designer  from 
the  phenomena  of  design,  when  these  are  so 
varied  and  complex  ?  Or  grant  that  in  all 
that  we  observe  a  subtle  and  pervading 
'  unity '  is  found,  and  as  a  consequence  all 
existing  arrangements  point  to  one  designer, 
why  may  not  that  Demiurgos  have  been  at 
some  remote  period  himself  designed  ?  And 
so  on  ad  infinitum. 

But  iQ  the  second  place,  not  only  is  the 
argument  defective  (admitting  its  validity 
so  far  as  it  goes),  even  partial  validity  can- 
not be  conceded  to  it  The  phenomena  of 
design  not  only  limit  us  to  a  finite  designer, 
not  only  fail  to  lead  us  to  the  origina- 
tor of  the  world,  or  to  a  personal  first 
cause,  but  they  confine  us  within  the  net- 
work of  observed  designs,  and  do  not  war- 
rant faith  in  a  being  detached  from  or  in- 
dependent of  these  designs,  and  therefore 
able  to  modify  them  with  a  boundless  re- 
serve of  power.  These  designs  only  sug- 
gest mechanical  agency,  working  in  fixed 
forms,  according  to  prescribed  law.  In  other 
words,  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  which 
distantly  resemble  the  operations  of  man, 
do  not  in  the  least  suggest  an  agent  exterior 
to  themselves.  We  are  not  intellectually 
constrained  to  ascribe  the  arrangement  of 
means  to  ends  in  nature  to  anything  supra- 
mundane.  Such  constraint  would  proceed 
from  our  projecting  the  shadow  of  ourselves 
within  the  realm  of  nature,  and  investing  it 
with  human  characteristics,  a  procedure  for 
which  we  have  no  warrant    Why  may  not 


the  arrangements  of  nature  be  dne  to  a 
principle  of  life  imminent  in  nature,  the 
mere  endless  evolution  and  development  of 
the  world  itself  ?  We  observe  that  pheno- 
menon a  fits  into  phenomena  b,  c,  and 
d,  and  we  therefore  infer  that  a  was 
fitted  to  its  place  by  an  intelligent  mind. 
But  suppose  that  a  did  not  fit  into 
b,  c,  or  d,  it  might  in  some  way  unknown 
fit  into  x,  y,  or  z, — it  would  in  any  case  be 
related  to  its  antecedent  and  consequent 
phenomena.  But  our  perception  of  the  fit- 
ness or  relationship  gives  us  no  information 
beyond  the  fact  of  fitneet.  Any  other 
(larger)  conclusion  is  illegitimate. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  tho  phenomenal 
changes  which  we  observe  in  nature,  bear 
witness  to  their  being  effects.  But  what  are 
effects  ?  Transformed  causes,  modified  by 
the  transformation — mere  changed  appear- 
ances. We  see  the  effects  of  volitional 
energy  in  the  phenomena  which  our  con- 
sciousness forces  us  to  trace  back  to  our  own 
personality  as  the  producing  cause.  But 
where  do  we  see  in  nature,  in  the  universe, 
phenomena  which  wo  are  similarly  warrant- 
ed in  construing  as  the  effects  of  volitional 
energy,  or  of  constructive  intelligence  ?  We 
are  not  conscious  of  the  power  of  creation, 
nor  do  we  perceive  it.  We  have  never  wit- 
nessed  the  construction  of  a  world.  We 
only  perceive  the  everlasting  flux  and  reflux 
of  phenomena,  the  ceaseless  pulsation  of 
nature's  life,  —  evolution,  transformation, 
birth,  death,  and  birth  again.  But  nature 
is  herself  dumb  as  to  hor  whence  or  whither. 
And,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  could  we 
detect  a  real  analogy  between  the  two,  we 
are  not  warranted  in  saying  that  the  con- 
structive intelligence  which  explains  the  one 
class  of  phenomena  is  the  only  possible  ex- 
planation of  the  other.* 

And  thus  it  is  that  no  study  of  the  ar- 
rangements and  disposition  of  the  mecha- 
nism can  carry  us  beyond  the  mechanism  it- 
self. The  teleologies!  argnment  professes  to 
carry  us  above  the  chain  of  natural  sequence. 
It  proclaims  that  those  traces  of  intelligence 
everywhere  visible  hint  that  long  ago  mind 
was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  not  that  the  phenomena  4  give 
forth  at  times  a  little  flash,  a  mystic  hint '  of 
a  living  will  within  or  behind  the  mechanism, 
a  personality  kindred  to  that  of  the  artificer 
who  observes  it  With  that  we  should 
have  no  quarrel.  But  the  teleological  argu- 
ment is  said  to  bring  us  authentic  tidings  of 


*  And  a  pombU  explanation  is  of  no  use.  It 
mast  be  the  only  pombU  one,  or  it  hu  no  theistic 
value.  It  merely  brings  the  hypothesis  of  deity 
within  tho  limits  of  the  conceivable. 


the  origin  of  the  universe.  If  it  does  not 
carry  us  beyond  the  chain  of  dependent  se- 
quence it  is  of  no  value.  Its  advocates  are 
aware  of  this,  and  assert  that  it  can  thus 
carry  us  beyond  the  adamantine  links.  But 
this  is  precisely  what  it  fails  to  do.  It  can 
never  assure  us  that  those  traces  of  intelli- 
gence to  which  it  invites  our  study,  pro- 
ceeded from  a  constructive  mind  detached 
from  the  universe ;  or  that,  if  they  did,  an- 
other mind  did  not  fashion  that  mind,  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum.  And  thus  the  perplex- 
ing puzzle  of  the  origin  of  all  things  re- 
mains as  insoluble  as  before. 

But  farther,  the  validity  of  the  teleologi- 
cal argument  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of 
our  interpretation  of  those  *  signs  of  intelli- 
gence' of  which  it  makes  so  much,  and 
which  it  interprets  analogically  in  the 
light  of  human  nature.  But  the  4  interpre- 
ter '  is  ever  1  one  among  a  thousand/  Who 
is  to  guarantee  to  us  that  we  have  not  erred 
as  to  the  meaning  of  Nature's  soerct  tra- 
cery ?  Who  is  to  socure  us  against  inerrancy 
in  this!  Before  we  deduce  so  weighty  a 
conclusion  from  data  so  peculiar,  we  must 
obtain  some  assurance  that  no  further  in- 
sight will  disallow  the  interpretation  we  have 
given.  But  is  not  this  presumptuous  in 
those  who  are  acquainted  in  a  very  partial 
manner  with  the  significance  of  a  few  of 
nature's  laws  ¥  Who  will  presume  to  say 
that  he  has  penetrated  to  the  meaning  of 
any  one  of  these  laws  ¥  And,  if  he  has  not 
done  so,  can  he  validly  single  out  a  few  re- 
semblances he  has  detected,  and  explain  the 
nature  of  the  infinite,  by  a  sample  of  the 
finite  f  Nature  is  so  inscrutable  that,  even 
when  a  law  is  discerned,  the  scientific  ex- 
plorer will  not  venture  to  say  that  he  has 
read  its  character,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  the 
law  reflects  the  ultimate  meaning^  of  the 
several  phenomena  it  explains.  Nay,  is  he 
not  convinced  that  other  aud  deeper  mean- 
ings must  lie  within  them  ?  A  law  of  nature 
is  but  the  generalized  expression  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  our  human  insight  has  as  yet 
extended  into  the  secret  laboratory  of  her 
powers.  But  as  that  insight  deepens,  our 
explanations  change.  We  say  the  lower  law 
is  resolved  back  into  a  higher  one,  the  more 
detailed  into  the  more  comprehensive.  But 
if  our  scientific  conceptions  themselves  are 
thus  constantly  changing,  progressing,  en- 
larging, how  can  we  venture  to  erect  our 
natural  theology  on  tho  surface  interpretation 
of  the  fleeting  phenomena  of  the  universe  ? 
'Lo,  these  are  a  part  of  His  ways,  but  how 
little  a  portion  is  known  of  Him  ! ' 

And  this  conclusion  we  advance  against 
those  who  as  dogmatically  deny  that  there 
can  be  any  resemblance  between  the  forces 
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of  nature  as  a  revelation  of  the  Infinite,  and 
the  volitional'cncrgy  of  man.  Both  assump- 
tions are  equally  arbitrary  and  illegitimate. 
We  shall  shortly  endeavour  to  show  on  what 
grounds  (remote  from  teleology)  we  are 
warranted  in  believing  that  a  resemblance 
does  exist. 

But,  to  return,  if  the  inference  from  design 
is  valid  at  all,  it  must  be  valid  everywhere — 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  world  must  yield 
it  equally.     No  part  of  the  universe  is 
better  made  than  any  other  part.  Every 
phenomenon  is  adjusted  to  every  other 
phenomenon  nearly  or  remotely  as  means  to 
ends.    Therefore,  if  the  few  phenomena 
which  our  teleologista  single  out  from  the 
many  arc  a  valid  index  to  the  character  of 
the  source  whence  they  have  proceeded, 
evcrytlung  that  exists  must  find  its  counter- 
part in  the  divine  nature.    If  we  are  at 
liberty  to  infer  an  Archetype  above  from  the 
traces  of  mind  beneath,  must  not  the  phe- 
nomena of  moral  evil,  malevolence,  ana  sin 
be  on  the  same  principle  carried  upwards 
by  analogy  f — a  procedure  which  would  de- 
stroy the  notion  of  Deity  which  the  teleo- 
logista advocate.    If  we  are  at  liberty  to 
conclude  that  a  few  phenomena  which  seem 
to  us  designed,  proceed  from  and  find  their 
counterpart  in  Qod,  reason  must  be  shown 
why  we  should  select  a  few  and  pass  over 
other  phenomena  of  the  universe.    In  other 
words,  if  the  constructor  of  the  universe 
designed  one  result  from  the  agency  which 
he  has  established,  must  he  not  have  de- 
signed all  the  results  that  actually  emerge ; 
and  if  the  character  of  the  architect  be  legi- 
timately deduced  from  one  or  a  few  designs, 
must  we  not  take  all  the  phenomena  which 
exist  to  help  out  our  idea  of  his  character  t 
Look,  then,  at  these  phenomena  as  a  whole. 
Consider  the  elaborate  contrivances  for  inflict- 
ing pain,  and  the  apparatus  so  exquisitely  ad- 
justed to  produce  a  wholesale  carnage  of  the 
animal  tribes.    They  have  existed  from  the 
very  dawn  of  geologic  time.  The  whole  world 
teems  with  the  proofs  of  such  intended  car- 
nage.   Every  organism  has  parasites  which 
prey  upon  it ;  and  not  only  do  the  superior 
tribes  feed  upon  the  inferior  (the  less  yield- 
ing to  the  greater),  but  the  inferior  prey  at 
the  very  same  time  no  less  remorselessly 
upon  the  superior.    If,  therefore,  the  infe- 
rence of  benevolence  be  valid,  the  inference 
of  malevolence  is  at  least  equally  valid:  and 
as  equal  and  opposite,  the  one  notion  de- 
stroys the  other. 

But  lastly,  while  we  are  philosophically 
impelled  to'consider  all  event*  as  designed, 
if  we  interpret  one  a*  such,  nay,  to  believe 
that  the  exact  relation  of  every  atom  to 
every  other  atom  in  the  universe  haa  been 
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adjusted  in  4  a  pre-established  harmony/  the 
moment  we  do  thus  universalize  design,  that 
moment  the  notion  escapes  us,  is  emptied  of 
all  philosophical  meaning  or  theological  rele- 
vancy. Let  it  be  granted  that  phenomenon 
a  is  related  to  phenomenon  d,  as  means  to 
an  end.  Carry  out  the  principle  (as  philoso- 
phy and  science  alike  compel  us  to  do),  and 
consider  a  as  related  by  remoter  adaptation  to 
all  the  other  phenomena  of  the  universe  ;  in 
short,  regard  every  atom  as  interrelated  to 
every  other  atom,  every  change  as  co-related 
to  every  other  change ;  then  the  uotion  of 
design  breaks  down,  from  the  very  width  of 
the  area  it  covers.  We  can  understand  a 
finite  mechanician  planning  that  a  finite  phe- 
nomenon shall  be  related  to  another  finite 
phenomenon  ro  as  to  produce  a  desired  re- 
sult ;  but  if  the  mechanician  himself  be  a  de- 
signed phenomenon,  and  all  that  he  works 
upon  be  equally  so,  every  single  atom  and 
every  individual  change  being  subtilly  inter- 
laced and  all  reciprocally  dependent,  then 
the  very  notion  of  design  vanishes.  Seem- 
ingly valid  on  the  limited  area  of  finite  ob- 
servation and  of  human  agency,  it  disappears 
when  the  whole  universe  is  seen  to  be  one 
vast  network  of  interconnected  law  and 
order. 

Combining  this  objection  with  what  may 
seem  to  be  its  opposite,  but  is  really  a  supple- 
ment to  it,  we  may  again  say,  that  we,  who 
are  a  part  of  the  universal  order,  cannot  pro- 
nounce a  verdict  as  to  the  intended  design 
of  the  parts,  till  able  to  see  the  whole.  If 
elevated  to  a  station  whence  we  could  look 
down  on  the  entire  mechanism,  if  outside  of 
the  universe  (a  sheer  impossibility  to  the 
creature),  we  might  see  the  exact  bearing  of 
part  to  part,  and  of  link  with  link,  so  as  to 
pronounce  with  confidence  as  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  contriver.  If,  like  the  wisdom  of 
which  Solomon  writes,  any  creature  bad  been 
with  the  Almighty  '  in  the  beginning  of  His 
way,  before  Ills  works  of  old,  set  up  from 
everlasting,  or  even  tho  earth  was;'  had  a 
creature  been  with  Him  *  whon  as  yet  He 
had  not  made  the  world,  when  He  prepared 
the  heavens,  and  gave  His  decree  to  the 
inanimate  and  animated  worlds  as  they  sev- 
erally arose,  he  might  be  able  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  their  creation.  And  yet  the 
moment  this  knowledge  was  gained,  the 
value  of  the  perception  would  disappear; 
because  4  being  as  God,'  he  should  no  longer 
require  the  circuitous  report  or  inference. 

Thus  the  teleologies!  argument  must  be 
pronounced  fallacious.  It  is  illusive  as  well 
as  incomplete  :  and  were  we  to  admit  its  rele- 
vancy, it  would  afford  no  basis  for  worship, 
or  the  recognition  of  the  object  it  infers. 
The  conception  of  deity  as  a  workman,  lay- 
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ing  stress  upon  the  notion  of  cleverness  in 
contrivance,  a:d  subordinating  moral  charac- 
ter to  skill,  would  never  lead  to  reverence, 
or  the  adoration  of  the  architect 

It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  there 
is  a  subsidiary  value  in  this  as  in  all  the 
other  arguments,  even  while  their  failure  is 
most  conspicuous.  They  prove  (as  Kant  has 
shown)  that  if  they  cannot  lead  us  to  the 
reality  we  are  in  search  of,  the  phenomena 
of  nature  cannot  di$credit  its  existence. 
They  do  not  turn  the  argument  the  other 
way,  or  weight  the  scales  on  the  opposite 
side.  They  are  merely  negative,  and  indeed 
clear  the  ground  for  other  and  more  valid 
modes  of  proof. 

They  are  of  farther  use  (as  Kant  has  also 
shown)  in  correcting  our  conceptions  of  the 
Divine  Being,  when  from  other  sources  we 
have  learned  his  existence,  in  defining  and 
enlarging  our  notions  of  his  attributes. 
They  discourage  and  disallow  some  unworthy 
conceptions,  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  others. 
But  to  leave  those  celebrated  lines  of  argu- 
ment which  have  gathered  around  them  so 
much  of  the  intellectual  strife  of  rival  philo- 
sophies, it  is  needful  now  to  tread  warily 
when  we  are  forced  to  come  to  so  decided  a 
conclusion  against  them. 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  idea  of  God 
exists  in  the  human  mind  as  one  of  its 
ultimate  and  ineradicable  notions :  we  only 
dispute  the  inference  which  ontology  has  de- 
duced from  its  existence  there.  We  do  not 
deny  that  by  regressive  ascent'  from  finite  se- 
quences we  are  at  length  constrained  to  rest 
in  some  causal  fountain-head ;  we  only  dis- 
pute the  validity  of  the  process  by  which 
that  fountain-head  is  identified  with  the 
absolute  source  of  existence,  and  that  source 
of  existence  with  a  personal  God.  We  do 
not  deny  the  presence  of  design  in  nature 
when  by  that  term  is  meant  the  signs  or  in- 
dices of  mind  in  the  relation  of  phenomena 
to  phenomena  as  means  to  ends;  we  only 
assert  that  these  designs  have  no  theistic 
value,  and  are  only  intelligible  after  we  have 
discovered  the  existence  of  a  supreme  mind 
within  the  universe,  from  another  and  indepen- 
dent source.  Till  then  the  book  of  nature 
presents  us  only  with  blank,  unilluminated 
pages.  Thereafter  it  is  radiant  with  the 
light  of  design,  full  of  that  mystic  tracery 
which  proclaims  the  presence  of  a  living  will 
behind  it.  To  a  mind  that  has  attained  to 
the  knowledge  or  belief  in  Goo!,  it  becomes 
the  1  garment  it  thereafter  sees  Him  by,'  as 
one  might  see  a  pattern  issuing  from  a  loom 
while  the  weaver  was  concealed,  and  infer 
some  of  the  designs  of  the  workman  from 
the  characteristics  of  his  work. 

The  remaining  lines  of  proof,  followed, 
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though  not  worked  out  in  the  past,  are  the 
intuitional  and  the  moral.  And  it  is  by  a 
combination  of  the  data  from  which  they 
spring  and  a  readjustment  of  their  respective 
parts  and  harmonies,  that  the  foundations  of 
theism  can  alone  be  securely  laid.  As  the 
evidence  of  intuition  is  of  greatest  value,  and 
is  also  most  generally  disesteemed,  we  shall 
take  its  testimony  first,  and  examine  the 
moral  evidence  of  conscience  afterwards. 

The  modern  spirit  is  suspicious  of  the  evi- 
dence of  intuition.  It  is  loudly  proclaimed 
on  all  sides  by  the  teachers  of  positive  science 
that  instinct  is  a  dubious  guide,  liable  to  the 
accidents  of  chance  interpretation,  variously 
understood  by  various  minds;  that  in  fol- 
lowing it  we  may  be  pursuing  an  ignia 
fatuut ;  that  it  is  at  best  only  valid  for  the 
individual  who  may  happen  to  feel  its  force ; 
that  it  is  not  a  universal  endowment  (as  it 
should  be  if  trustworthy),  but  often  alto- 
gether granting ;  and  that  it  can  never  yield 
us  certainty,  because  its  root  is  a  subjective 
feeling  or  conviction,  which  cannot  be  verified 
by  external  test  These  charges  cannot  be 
ignored,  or  lightly  passed  over.  And  for 
the  theist  merely  to  proclaim,  as  an  ulti- 
mate fact,  that  the  human  soul  has  an 
intuition  of  God,  that  we  are  endowed  with 
a  faculty  of  apprehension  of  which  the  corre- 
lative object  is  divine,  will  carry  no  conviction 
to  the  atheist  Suppose  that  he  replies, 
'This  intuition  may  be  valid  evidence  for 
you,  but  I  have  no  such  irrepressible 
instinct ;  I  see  no  evidence  in  favour  of  in- 
nate ideas  in  the  soul,  or  of  a  substance 
underneath  the  phenomena  of  nature  of 
which  we  can  have  any  adequate  know- 
ledge ;Vwe  may  close  the  argument  by  simple 
re-assertion,  and  vindicate  our  procedure  on 
the  ground  that  in  the  region  of  first  princi- 
ples there  can  be  no  farther  proof.  We 
may  also  affirm  that  the  instinct  being  a 
sacred  endowment,  and  delicate  in  propor- 
tion to  the  stupendous  nature  of  the  object 
it  attests,  it  may,  like  every  other  function 
of  the  human  spirit  collapse  from  mere 
disuse.  But  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  even 
suggesting  a  doubt  in  the  inind  of  our  oppo- 
nent as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  analysis,  we 
must  verify  our  primary  belief,  and  exhibit 
its  credentials  so  tar  as  that  is  possible.  We 
must  show  why  we  cannot  trace  its  genea- 
logy farther  back,  or  resolve  it  into  simpler 
element*,  and  we  must  not  keep  its  nature 
shrouded  in  darkness,  but  disclose  it  so  far 
as  may  be.    This,  then,  is  our  task. 

The  instinct  to  which  we  make  our  ulti- 
mate appeal  is  in  its  first  rise  in  the  soul 
crude,  dim,  and  inarticulate.  Gradually  it 
shapes  itself  into  greater  clearness,  aided,  in 
the  case  of  most  men,  by  the  myriad  influ- 
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cnccs  of  religions  thought  and  of  historical 
tradition, — heightening  and  refining  it  when 
educed,  but  not  creating  it;  separating  the 
real  gold  from  any  spurious  alloy  it  may 
have  contracted.    Like  all  our  innate  in- 
stincts, this  one'  is  at  first  infantile,  and,  when 
it  begins  to  assert  itself,  it  prattles  rather  than 
speaks  coherently.    We  do  not  here  raise 
the  general  question  of  the  existence  of  d 
priori  principles.    We  assume  that  the  mind 
is  not  originally  an  abrasa  tabula,  but  the 
endowments  with  which  it  starts  arc  all  gifts 
in  embryo.    They  are  not  full-formed  pow- 
ers, so  much  as  the  capacities  and  potentiali- 
ties of  mental  life.    Their  growth  to  matu- 
rity is  most  gradual,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween their  adu\t  and  their  rudimentary 
phases  is  as  wide  as  is  the  interval  between  a 
mature  organization  and  the  egg  from  which 
it  springs.    It  is  therefore  no  evidence 
against  the  reality  or  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  intuition  to  which  we  appeal,  that  its 
manifestations  are  not  uniform,  or  that  it 
sometimes  seems  absent  in  the  abnormal 
states  of  consciousness,  or  among  the  ruder 
civilizations  of  the  world.    We  admit  that 
it  is  difficult  for  the  uninitiated  to  trace  any 
affinity  between  its  normal  and  its  abnormal 
manifestations,  when  it  is  modified  by  cir- 
cumstances to  any  extent    We  farther  ad- 
mit that  while  never  entirely  absent,  it  may 
sometimes  seem  to  slumber  not  only  in  stray 
individuals,  but  in  a  race  or  an  era,  and  be 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  in 
a  latent  state.    It  may  hybernate,  and  then 
awake  as  from  the  sleep  of  years,  arising 
against  the  will  of  its  possessor  and  refusing 
to  be  silenced.    Almost  any  phenomenon 
may  call  it  forth,  and  no  single  phenomenon 
can  quench  it    It  is  the  spontaneous  utter- 
ance of  the  soul  in  presence  of  the  object 
whose  existence  it  attests,  and  as  such  it  is 
necessarily  prior  to  any  act  of  reflection  upon 
its  character,  validity,  or  significance.  Ke- 
flex thought,  which  is  the  product  of  experi- 
ence, cannot  in  any  case  originate  an  intui- 
tion, or  account  for  those  phenomena  which 
we  may  call  by  that  name,  supposing  them 
to  be  delusive.    Nothing  in  us,  from  the 
simplest  instinct  to  the  loftiest  intuition, 
conld  in  any  sense  create  the  object  it  attests, 
or  after  which  it  seeks  and  feels.    And  all 
our  ultimate  principles  irreducible  by  ana- 
lysis, simply  attest  and  assert 

The  very  existence  of  the  intuition  of 
which  we  now  speak  is  itself  a  revelation, 
because  pointing  to  a  Rcvealer  within  or  be- 
hind itself.  And  however  crude  in  its  ele- 
mentary forms,  it  manifests  itself  in  its  high- 
est and  purest  state  at  once  as  an  act  of  in- 
telligence and  of  faith.  It  may  be  most 
fitly  described  as  a  direct  gaze  by  tho  inner 


eye  of  the  spirit  into  a  region  over  which 
mists  usually  brood.  The  great  and  tran- 
scendant  Reality  it  apprehends  lies  evermore 
behind  the  veil  of  phenomena.  It  does  not 
see  far  into  that  reality,  yet  it  grasps  it,  and 
recognises  in  it  'the  open  secret'  of  the 
universe.  This,  then,  is  the  main  character- 
istic of  the  theistic  intuition.  It  proclaims  a 
supreme  Existence  withont  and  beyond  the 
mind,  which  it  apprehends  in  the  act  of  re- 
vealing itself.  It  perceives  through  tho 
vistas  of  phenomenal  sequence,  as  through 
breaks  in  the  cloud,  the  glimpses  of  a  Pre- 
tence which  it  can  know  only  in  part,  but 
which  it  does  not  follow  in  the  dark,  or 
merely  infer  from  its  obscure  and  vanishing 
footprints.  Unlike  tho  '  necessary  notion  ' 
of  the  Cartesian  school,  unlike  the  space  and 
time  which  are  but  subjective  forms  of 
thought,  unlike  the  1  regressive  inference ' 
from  the  phenomena  of  the  world,  the  con- 
clusion it  reaches  is  not  the  creation  of  its 
own  subjectivity.  The  God  of  the  logical 
understanding,  whose  existence  is  supposed 
to  be  attested  by  the  necessary  laws  of  the 
mind,  is  the  mere  projected  shadow  of  self. 
It  has  no  more  than  an  ideal  significance. 
The  same  mav  be  said,  with  some  abate- 
ments,  of  the  being  whose  existence  is  in- 
ferred from  the  phenomena  of  design.  Tho 
ontologist  and  the  teleologist  unconsciously 
draw  their  own  portrait  and  by  an  effort  of 
thought  project  it  outwards  on  the  canvass 
of  infinity.  The  intuitionalist  on  the  other 
hand,  perceives  that  a  revelation  has  been 
made  to  him,  descending  as  through  an 
opened  cloud,  which  closes  again.  It  is  'a 
moment  seen,  then  gone for  while  we  are 
always  conscious  of  our  contact  with  tho  na- 
tural, we  are  less  frequently  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  supernatural. 

The  difference  between  the  evidence  of  in- 
tuition and  the  supposed  warrant  of  the 
other  proofs  we  have  reviewed  is  apparent. 
It  is  oue  thing  to  create  or  evolve  (even  un- 
consciously) a  mental  image  of  ourselves 
which  we  vainly  attempt  to  magnify  to  infi- 
nity, and  thereafter  worship  the  image  that 
our  minds  have  framed  ;  it  is  another  to  dis- 
cern for  a  moment  an  august  Presence,  other 
than  the  human,  through  a  break  in  the 
clouds  which  usually  veil  Him  from  our 
eves.  And  it  is  to  the  inward  recognition  of 
this  self-revealing  object  that  the  theist 
makes  appeal.  What  he  discerns  is  at  least 
not  a  4  form  of  his  mind's  owu  throwing ;' 
whilo  his  knowledge  is  due  not  to  the  pene- 
tration of  his  own  finite  spirit,  but  to  the 
condescension  of  the  infinite. 

But  we  admit  that  this  intuition  is  not  na- 
turally luminous.  It  is  tho  presence  of  tho 
transcendant  Object  which  makes  it  luroi- 
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nous.*  Its  light  is  therefore  fitful.  It  is 
itself  rather  an  eye  than  a  light ;  (a  passive 
organ,  rather  than  an  active  power);  and 
when  not  lit  up  by  light  strictly  supra-na- 
tural,— because  emanating  from  the  object  it 
discerns, — it  is  dull  and  lustreless.  The 
varying  intelligence  it  reports  of  that  object, 
corresponds  to  the  changing  perceptions  of 
the  human  eye  in  a  day  of  alternate  gloom 
and  sunlight.  It  is  itself  a  human  trust 
which  ripens  gradually  into  a  matured  belief, 
rather  than  a  clear  perception,  self-luminous 
from  the  first 

It  may  be  needful,  however,  as  the  evi- 
dence of  our  intuitions  is  so  generally  sus- 
pected, to  examine  a  little  more  fully  into  the 
credentials  of  this  one,  in  common  with  all 
its  allies. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  object  which  intui- 
tion discloses  is  at  first,  in  all  cases,  necessa- 
rily unreflcctive.  In  the  presence  of  that 
object,  the  mind  does  not  double  back  upon 
itself,  to  scrutinise  the  origin  and  test  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  report  that  has  reached  it 
And  thus  the  truth  which  it  apprehends  is 
at  first  only  presumptive.  It  remains  to  be 
afterwards  tested  by  reflection,  that  no  illu- 
sion be  mistaken  for  reality.  What  then, 
are  the  tests  of  our  intuitions  ?f 

Hie  following  seem  sufficient  criteria  of 
their  validity  and  truthworthiness.  1.  The 
persistence  with  which  they  appear  and  re- 
appear after  experimental  reflection  upon 
them,  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  reassert 
themselves  when  silenced,  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  cling  to  us.  2.  Their  historical 
permanence  ;  the  confirmation  of  ages  and  of 
generations.  Tho  hold  they  have  upon  the 
general  mind  of  the  race  is  the  sign  of  some 
'  root  of  endurance '  planted  firmly  in  the  soil 
of  human  nature.  If  'deep  in  the  general 
heart  of  men,  their  power  survives,'  we  may 
accept  them  as  true,  or  interpret  them  as  a 
phase  of  some  deeper  yet  kindred  truth,  of 
which  they  are  the  popular  distortion.  3. 
The  interior  harmony  which  they  exhibit 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  rest  of  our 
psychological  nature ;  each  of  the  intuitions 
being  in  harmony  with  the  entire  circle,  and 

*  '  I  would  rather  call  it,'  says  John  Smith  in 
his  'Select  Discourses,'  (1000),  alluding  to  this 
intuition,  *  were  I  to  speak  precisely,  I  would 
rather  call  it  6p^v  ?rpdr  rdv  Oedv,  than,  with  Plu- 
tarch. OeoO  vorfotv.' 

f  There  are  sundry  elements  in  every  intuition 
on  which  we  do  not  hero  enlarge,  as  they  are 
necessary  features  rather  than  criteria,  characte- 
ristics rather  than  tests.  Two  of  them  may  be 
merely  stated— 1.  Every  iutuition  is  ultimate, 
and  carries  its  own  evidence  within  itaelf :  it 
cannot  appeal  to  any  higher  witness  beyond  it- 
self ;  and  2.  Tho  fact  or  facts  which  it  proclaims, 
whilo  irreducible  by  analysis,  must  be  incapable 
of  any  other  explanation. 


with  the  whole  realm  of  knowledge.  If 
alleged  intuition  should  come  into  collision 
with  any  other  and  disturb  it  there  would  be 
good  reason  for  suspecting  its  genuineness ; 
and  in  that  case  the  lower  and  less  authenti- 
cated must  always  yield  to  the  higher  and 
better  attested.  But  if  the  critical  intellect 
carrying  our  intuition  (if  we  may  so  speak  in 
a  figure)  round  the  circle  of  our  nature,  and 
in  turn  placing  it  in  juxtaposition  with  tho 
rest,  finds  that  no  collision  ensues,  wo  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  witness  of  that  in- 
tuition is  true.  4.  If  the  results  of  its  ac- 
tion and  influence  arc  such  as  to  elevate  and 
etherealize  our  nature,  its  validity  may  be 
assumed.  This  is  no  test  by  itself,  for  an 
erroneous  belief  might  for  a  time  even  ele- 
vate the  mind  that  held  it ;  as  the  intellectual 
life  evoked  by  many  of  the  erroneous  theo- 
ries and  exploded  hypotheses  of  the  past  has 
been  great  But  no  error  could  do  so  per- 
manently. No  illusion  could  survive  as  an 
educative  and  elevating  power  over  human- 
ity ;  and  no  alleged  instinct  could  sustain  its 
claim,  and  vindicate  its  presumptive  title,  if 
it  could  not  stand  the  test  we  mention.  A 
theoretic  error  is  seen  to  be  such  when  we 
attempt  to  reduce  it  to  practice ;  as  a  hidden 
crack  or  fissure  in  a  metal  becomes  visible 
when  a  strain  is  applied,  or  the  folly  of  an 
ideal  Utopia  is  seen  in  the  actual  life  of  a 
mixed  commonwealth.  Many  of  those 
scientific  guesses  winch  have  served  as  good 
provisional  hypotheses,  have  been  abandoned 
in  the  actual  working  of  them  out ,  and  so 
the  flaw  that  lurks  within  an  alleged  intui- 
tion, (if  there  be  a  flaw)  will  become  appa- 
rent when  we  try  to  apply  it  in  aetoal  life, 
and  take  it  as  a  regulative  principle  in  ac- 
tion. Thus,  take  the  belief  in  the  Divine 
existence,  attested,  as  we  affirm,  by  intuition, 
and  apply  it  in  the  act  of  worship  or  adora- 
tion. Does  that  belief  (which  fulfils  the  con- 
ditions of  our  previous  tests, — for  it  appears 
everywhere  and  clings  tenaciously  to  man, 
and  comes  into  collision  with  no  other 
normal  tendency  of  our  nature,  or  defrauds 
any  instinct  of  its  due)  does  it  elevate  the 
nature  of  him  who  holds  it  ?  The  reply  of 
history  is  conclusive,  and  its  attestation  is 
abundantly  clear.  Tho  power  of  the  theistic 
faith  over  tho  rest  of  human  nature  is  such 
that  it  has  quickened  the  other  faculties  into 
a  more  vigorous  life.  Its  moral  leverage  has 
been  vast  while  it  has  sharpened  the  Aesthetic 
sense  to  some  of  its  most  delicate  percep- 
tions, and  in  some  instances  brought  a  new 
accession  of  intellectual  power.  The  intui- 
tion which  men  trust  in  the  dark,  gradually 
leads  the  whole  nature  towards  the  light 
Its  dimness  and  its  dumbness  are  exchanged 
for  clearness  and  an  intelligible  voice ;  and 
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while  it  thus  grows  luminous,  it  gains  new 
power,  and  our  confidence  in  its  verdict 
strengthens. 

We  have  now  stated  what  seems  to  as  the 
general  nature  of  the  theistic  intuition,  and 
added  one  or  two  criteria  by  which  all  intui- 
tions must  be  tested.  It  remains  that  we  in- 
dicate more  precisely  the  phases  which  it 
assumes ;  ana  the  channels  in  which  it 
works.  Though  ultimate  and  insusceptible 
of  analysis,  it  has  a  triple  character.  It 
manifests  itself  in  the  consciousness  which 
the  human  mind  has  of  the  Infinite  (an  in- 
tellectual phase) ;  in  its  perception  of  the 
world-soul,  which  is  Nature's  4  open  secret ' 
revealed  to  the  poet  (an  aesthetic  phase); 
and  in  the  act  of  worship,  in  which  an  ob- 
ject correlative  to  the  worshipper  is  revealed 
in  his  very  sense  of  dependence  (a  moral 
and  religious  phase). 

It  is  not  only  essential  to  the  validity  of 
the  theistic  intuition  that  the  human  mind 
has  a  positive  though  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  infinite,  but  the  assertion  of  this  is 
involved  in  the  very  intuition  itself.    If  we 
had  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  source  it 
seeks  to  reach,  the  instinct,  benumbed  as  by 
an  intellectual  frost,  and  unable  to  rise, 
would  be  fatally  paralysed ;  or  if  it  conld 
move  along  its  finite  area,  it  would  wander 
helplessly,  feeling  after  its  object,  4  if  haply 
it  might  find  hV    And  it  will  be  found  that 
all  who  deny  the  validity  of  our  intuition, 
either  limit  us  to  the  knowledge  of  phe- 
nomena, or  while  admitting  that  we  have  a 
certain  knowledge  of  finite  substauce  adopt 
the  cold  theory  of  nescience.  From  the  earli- 
est Greek  schools,  or  from  the  earlier  specu- 
lation of  the  Chinese  mind,  a  powerful  band 
of  thinkers  havo  denied  to  man  tho  know- 
ledge of  aught  beyond  phenomena,  and 
from  Confucius  to  Comte  he  list  is  an  ample 
one.    In  our  own  day  this  school  includes 
some  of  the  clearest  and  subtilest  minds  de- 
voted to  philosophy.    Comte,  Lewes,  Mill, 
Mr.  Bain,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  the  majority 
of  our  best  scicntihe  guides  (however  they 
differ  in  detail)  agree  in  tho  common  postu- 
late that  all  that  man  can  know,  and  in- 
telligibly reason  about,  are  phenomena, 
and  the  laws  of  these  phenomena,  4  that 
which  doth  appear.'    There  is,  however,  a 
positiviat  4  religion,'  which  consists  now  in 
the  worship  of  phenomena,  and  again  in 
homage  paid  to  mystery,  to  the  unknown  and 
the  unknowable  which  lies  beyond  the  known. 
Comte  deified  man  and  nature,  in  their  phe- 
nomenal aspects, without  becoming  pantheist ; 
and  the  instinct  of  worship  though  outlawed 
from  his  philosophy  (which  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  its  object),  asserted  itself  within 
his  naturo — at  least  in  the  second  period 


of  his  intellectual  career — and  led  him 
not  only  to  deify  humanity,  but  to 
prescribe  a  minute  and  cumbrous  ritual, 
as  puerile  as  it  is  inconsistent  It  is 
true  that  worship  b  philosophically  an 
excrescence  on  his  system.  The  advanced 
secularist  who  disowns  it  is  logically  more 
consistent  with  the  first  principle  of  positiv- 
ism. To  adore  the  grande  etre  as  personi- 
fied in  woman  is  as  great  a  mimicry  of  wor- 
ship as  to  offer  homage  to  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. Comte,  says  his  acutest  critic,  4  for- 
got that  the  wine  of  the  real  Presence  was 
poured  out,  and  adored  the  empty  cup.' 
But  we  may  note  in  this  latter  graft  upon 
his  earlier  system  a  testimony  to  the  opera- 
tion of  that  very  intuitiou  which  positivism 
disowns ;  its  uncouth  form,  when  distorted 
by  an  alien  philosophy,  being  a  inoro  ex- 
pressive witness  to  its  irrepressible  character. 

Mr.  Spencer,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
some  of  our  scientific  teachers,  bids  us  bow 
down  before  the  unknown  and  unknowable 

Eower  which  subsists  in  the  universe.  The 
ighest  triumph  of  the  human  spirit,  ac- 
cording to  him,  is  to  ascertain  the  laws  of 
phenomena,  and  then  to  worship  the  dark 
abyss  of  the  inscrutable  beyond  them.  But 
there  is  surely  neither  humility  nor  sanity  in 
worshipping  darkness,  any  more  than  there 
would  be  in  erecting  an  altar  to  chaos :  and 
the  advice  seems  strange  coming  from  those 
who  claim  to  be  the  special  teachers  of  clear 
knowledge  aud  comprehensible  law.  If  we 
must  at  length  erect  an  altar  at  all,  we  must 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  existence  to 
whom  it  is  erected,  and  have  some  better 
reason  for  doing  so  than  the  blank  and 
bland  confession  that  we  have  not  the  smal- 
lest idea  of  its  nature  I  Mr.  Spencer  under- 
takes to  4  reconcile '  the  claims  of  science 
and  religion ;  and  he  finds  the  rallying-point 
to  be  the  recognition  of  mystery,  into  which 
all  knowledge  recedes.  But  if  religion  has 
any  function,  and  a  reconciliation  between 
her  and  science  be  possible,  the  harmony 
cannot  be  effected  by  first  denying  the  pos- 
tulate from  which  religion  starts,  and  quiet- 
ly sweeping  her  into  the  background  of  the 
inconceivable,  consigning  her  to  the  realm 
of  the  unknowable,  and  then  proclaiming 
that  the  conciliation  is  complete.  This  is 
to  silence  or  annihilate  one  of  the  two 
powers  which  the  philosopher  undertook  to 
reconcile.  It  is  annexation  accomplished  by 
conquest,  the  cessation  of  strife,  effected  by 
tho  destruction  of  one  opposing  force,  not 
by  an  armistice,  or  the  ratification  of  articles 
of  peace.  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  come  be- 
tween two  combatants  who  are  wounding 
each  other  needlessly,  and  bid  each  put  his 
sword  into  its  sheath,  for  they  are  brethren  ; 
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but  he  turns  round  and  (to  his  own  satis- 
faction) slays  one  of  them,  and  then  informs 
the  other  that  the  reconciliation  is  effected. 

We  must  therefore  ask  the  positivist  for 
his  warrant,  on  the  one  hand,  in  denying  the 
existence  of  a  world  of  substance,  under- 
neath the  fleeting  phenomena  of  being,  out 
of  which  a  revelation  may  emerge,  appre- 
hensible by  man;  and  on  the  other,  in 
denying  to  man  positive  knowledge  of  the 
infinite  as  a  substance.  We  must  remind 
him  that  infinite  and  finite,  absolute  and 
relative,  substance  and  phenomena,  are 
terms  of  a  relation :  while  we  ask  him  for 
his  warrant  in  differentiating  these  terms, 
and  proclaiming  that  the  one  set  are  know- 
able  and  known,  the  others  unknown  and 
unknowable.  He  arbitrarily  singles  out  one 
of  the  two  factors  which  together  constitute 
a  relation,  and  are  only  known  as  comple- 
mentary terms,  and  he  bestows  upon  it  a 
spurious  honour,  by  proclaiming  that  it  alone 
is  intelligible,  while  he  relegates  the  other 
term  to  the  region  of  darkness.  We  ask 
him  on  what  ground  he  does  so  f  and  whether 
the  law  of  contrast  does  not  render  pheno- 
mena as  unintelligible,  without  substance,  as 
substance  without  phenomena?  Can  we 
pronounce  the  one  to  be  known  and  the 
other  unknown,  merely  because  the  former 
reaches  us  through  the  five  gateways  of 
sense,  and  the  latter  through  the  avenue  of 
intuition  ?  Now,  no  wise  theist  ever  asserted 
that  God  was  phenomenally  known.  God 
is  no  phenomenon,  but  the  noumenal  essence 
underlying  all  phenomena.  We  have  ad- 
mitted and  contended  that  no  study  of  the 
laws  of  the  universe  can  give  us  direct  in- 
formation as  to  the  first  cause ;  for  a  first 
cause  could  never  be  revealed  to  the  senses, 
nor  be  an  inference  deduced  from  the  data 
which  sense  supplies.  The  assertion  there- 
fore, that  nature  (of  which  the  physical 
sciences  are  the  interpretation^  does  not  re- 
veal God  by  its  phenomena,  is  as  strongly 
asserted  by  the  theist  as  by  the  positivist. 
It  may  reveal  his  footprints,  bnt  we  only 
know  whose  foot  has  left  its  mark  on  nature 
when  we  have  learned  from  another  source 
that  He  is.  As  little,  however,  can  the  laws 
of  nature  discredit  faith  in  a  first  cause, 
which  springs  from  a  region  at  once  beneath, 
above,  and  oeyond  phenomena.  And  our 
theistic  faith  is  not  an  inference;  it  is  a 
postulate:  an  axiomatic  truth,  affirmed  on 
the  report  of  that  intuition,  of  which  the 
root  is  planted  so  firmly  in  the  soil  of  con- 
sciousness, that  no  form  of  the  positivist 
philosophy  can  tear  it  thence.  Let  science, 
therefore,  march  as  it  will,  and  where  it  will, 
being  hemmed  in  by  the  very  laws  of  the 
univesio  which  give  rise  to  it,  and  of  which 
it  is  the  exposition,  it  cannot  interfere  with 
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or  encroach  upon  the  theistic  intuition.  If 
there  be  a  region  behind  phenomena  and 
their  laws,  accessible  to  knowledge  or  to 
philosophic  faith,  no  conclusion  gathered 
from  the  scientific  survey  can  touch  it, 
whether  to  discredit  or  attest. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  both  the 
schools  of  nescience  is  the  relativity  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  and  that  doctrine  as  taught 
by  the  Scottish  psychologists  (and  notably 
by  Scotland's  greatest  metaphysician  since 
Hume,  Sir  William  Hamilton)  has  been 
wrested  out  of  their  hands,  and  turned 
against  the  theism  they  also  advocate.  Mr. 
Spencer  would  exhibit  them  all  as  '  hoist 
with  their  own  petard.'  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  enquire  whether  this  doctrine 
of  relativity  favours  a  theory  of  nescience, 
or  warrants  a  counter-doctrine  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  infinite,  or  is  indifferent  to 
both. 

With  us  the  relativity  of  knowledge  is  a 
first  principle  in  philosophy.    But  to  affirm 
it,  is  merely  to  assert  that  all  that  is  known 
occupies  a  fixed  relation  to  the  knower.  It 
is  to  affirm  nothing  as  to  the  character  or 
contents  of  his  knowledge.    Aa  regards  the 
objects  known  we  further  maintain  that  thoy 
are  apprehended  only  in  their  differences  and 
contrasts.    We  know  self  only  in  its  con- 
trast with  what  is  not  self,  a  particular  por- 
tion of  matter  only  in  its  relation  to  other 
portions  which  surround  and  transcend  it 
So  also  and  for  the  same  reason,  with  the 
finite  and  the  infinite.  The  one  is  not  a  pos- 
itive notion,  and  the  other  negative  ;  the 
one  clear,  and  the  other  obscure.    Both  are 
equally  clear,  both  sharply  defined,  so  far  as 
they  are  given  us  in  relation.    If  the  one  no- 
tion suffers,  the  other  suffers  with  it  In  short, 
if  we  discharge  any  notion  from  all  relation 
with  its  opposite  or  contrary,  it  ceases  to  be 
a  notion  at  alL  The  finite,  if  we  take  it  alone, 
is  as  inconceivable  as  the  infinite,  if  we  take  it 
alone ;  phenomena  by  themselves  are  as  in- 
cogitable  as  substance  by  itself :  and  the 
relative  as  a  notion  cut  off  from  the  absolute 
which  antithetically  bounds  it,  is  not  more 
intelligible  than  the  absolute  as  an  essence 
absolved  from  all  relations.    And  thus  the 
entire  fabric  of  our  knowledge  being  found- 
ed on  contrasts,  and  arising  out  of  diffe- 
rences, involving  in  its  every  datum  another 
element  hidden  in  the  background,  may  be 
said  to  be  a  vast  double  chain  of  relatives 
mutually  complementary.    It  looks  ever  in 
two  directions,  without  and  within,  abovo 
and  beneath,  before  and  after. 

We  maintain,  therefore,  that  we  have 
positive  knowledge  of  the  infinite.  Whoso- 
ever says  that  the  infinite  cannot  be  known 
contradicts  himself.  For  he  must  possess  a 
notion  of  it  before  he  can  deny  that  he  has 
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a  positive  knowledge  of  it,  before  he  can 
predict  aught  regarding  it  And  so  lie  says 
Le  cannot  know  what  he  says,  though  in 
another  fashion,  that  he  does  know.  It 
could  never  have  come  within  the  horizon 
of  hypothetical  knowledge,  never  have  be- 
come the  subject  of  discussion,  unless  posi- 
tively (though  inadequately)  known;  and 
thus  the  infinite  stands  as  the  antithetic 
background  of  the  finite.  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  and  Dr.  Mansel's  doctrine  of 
nescience,  no  less  than  Mr.  Spencer's,  we  re- 
gard as  absolute  intellectual  suicide.  It 
implies  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  that 
which  we  are  compelled  to  conceive  in  order 
to  know  that  it  is  unknowable.  We  could 
not  compare  the  two  notions,  if  the  one 
were  unthinkable.  For  if  all  knowledge 
is  a  relation,  in  each  act  of  knowing  I  must 
know  both  the  terms  related.  The  one 
term  causes  us  no  difficulty,  being  admitted 
on  both  sides.  But  the  other  which  so  per- 
plexes our  teachers  of  nescience,  is,  it  must 
be  owned,  as  to  its  contents  a  somewhat 
vague  residuum.  It  is  without  an  outline. 
It  is  not  given  us  with  the  luminous  clearness 
that  its  correlative  is  given.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  real  term  in  a  real  relation.  The 
moment  we  proceed  to  analyse  our  con- 
sciousness of  the  relative,  we  find  it  as  the 
penumbra  of  the  notion,  its  shadowy  com- 
plement. We  may  never  obtain  more  than 
a  vague,  and  what  we  might  call  a  moon- 
light view  of  it :  nevertheless  behold  it  we 
do ;  apprehend  it  we  must. 

But  it  is  objected  that  as  human  know- 
ledge is  always  finite,  we  can  never  have  a 
positive  apprehension  of  an  infinite  object; 
that  as  the  subject  of  knowledge  is  neces- 
sarily finite,  its  object  must  be  the  same. 
Let  us  sift  this  objection. 

I  may  know  an  object  in  itself  as  related 
to  me  the  knower,  or  I  may  know  it  in  its 
relation  to  other  objects  also  known  by  me 
the  knower.  But  in  both  and  in  all  case*, 
knowledge  is  limited  by  the  power  of  the 
knower,  therefore  it  is  always  finite  know- 
ledge. But  it  may  be  finite  knowledge  of 
an  infinite  object,  incomplete  knowledge  of 
a  complete  object,  partial  knowledge  of  a 
t  ransoendent  object.  The  boundary  or  fence 
may  be  within  the  faculty  of  the  knower, 
while  the  object  he  imperfectly  grasps  may 
not  only  be  infinite,  but  be  known  to  tran- 
scend his  faculties  in  the  very  act  of  con- 
scious knowledge.  For.  example,  I  may 
know  that  a  line  is  infinite  while  I  have  only 
a  finite  knowledge  of  the  points  along  which 
that  line  extends.  And  similarly  my  know- 
ledge of  the  Infinite  Mind  is  partial  and  in- 
complete, but  it  is  clear  and  defined.  It  is 
definite  knowledge  of  an  indefinite  object. 

vol.  uv. 


We  may  have  a  partial  knowledge  not  only 
of  a  part,  but  of  the  whole.  Thus,  I  have  a 
partial  knowledge  of  a  circle,  because  I  know 
only  a  few  of  its  properties ;  but  it  is  not  to 
a  part  of  the  circle  that  my  partial  know- 
ledge extends,  but  to  the  whole  which  I 
know  in  part  In  like  manner  as  the  Infinite 
Object  baa  no  parts,  it  is  not  of  a  portion  of 
His  being  that  we  possess  a  partial  know- 
ledge, bnt  of  the  whole.  We  know  Him  as 
we  Know  the  circle,  inadequately  yet  direct- 
ly, immediately,  though  in  part  He  is 
dark  to  us  by  excess  of  light  ThuB,  al- 
though our  knowledge  of  the  infinite  may 
be  vivified,  it  is  not  really  enlarged  by  goad- 
ing our  thought  to  wider  and  wider  imagin- 
ings, or  spurring  our  faculties  onwards  over 
areas  of  space,  or  intervals  of  time.  That 
knowledge  is  directly  revealed  while  we  are 
apprehending  any  finite  object  **  its  corre- 
lative and  complementary  antithesis. 

Again  it  is  said  that  to  know  the  infinite 
is  to  know  the  sum  of  all  reality,  and  as 
that  would  include  the  universe  and  its 
source  toy  ether,  it  must  necessarily  include 
on  the  one  hand  the  knower  along  with 
his  knowledge,  and  on  the  other  all  the 
possibilities  of  existence.  The  possibility 
of  our  knowing  the  Infinite  Beinjs  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  universe  is  denied*  since  infi- 
nite existence  is  said  to  be  coextensive  with 
the  whole  universe  of  things.  But  that  the 
source  of  the  universe  must  necessarily  ex- 
haust existence  and  contain  within  himself  all 
actual  being  is  a  mere  theoretic  assumption. 
The  presence  of  the  finite  does  not  limit  the 
infinite  as  if  the  area  of  the  latter  were  con- 
tracted by  so  much  of  the  former  as  exists 
within  it  For  the  relation  of  the  infinite 
being  to  the  finite  is  not  similar  to  the  rela- 
tion between  infinite  space  and  a  segment  of 
it  It  is  true  that  so  much  of  finite  space  is 
so  much  cut  out  of  the  whole  area  of  in- 
finite space — though,  if  the  remainder  is  in- 
finite, the  portion  removed  will  not  really 
limit  it  But  as  our  intuition  of  the  infinite 
has  no  resemblance  to  our  knowledge  of 
space,  we  believe  that  the  relations  which 
their  respective  objects  sustain  have  no 
affinity  with  each  other.  The  intuition  of 
Qod  is  a  purely  spiritual  revelation,  inform- 
ing us  not  of  the  quantity  but  of  the  quality 
of  the  supremo  being  in  the  universe.  And 
to  affirm  that  the  finite  spirit  of  man  stand- 
ing in  a'  fixed  relation  to  the  infinite  spirit  of 
God  limits  it  by  virtue  of  that  relation,  is 
covertly  to  introduce  a  spatial  concept  into 
a  region  to  which  it  is  utterly  foreign,  and 
which  it  has  no  right  to  enter.* 

*  Similarly  with  the  notion  of  the  infinite  and 
absolute  came.  The  creative  energy  of  that 
cause  is  nut  iucousisteut  with  its  changeless- 
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We  therefore  maintain,  in  opposition  to 
the  teachers  of  nescience,  that  a  positive 
knowledge  of  the  Infinite  is  competent  to 
man,  because  involved  in  his  very  conscious- 
ness of  the  finite.  And  when  psychologi- 
cally analysed,  this  intuition  explains  and 
vindicates  itself. 

Bat  there  is  another  aspect,  no  less  im- 
portant, in  which  it  may  be  regarded.  To 
say  that  the  infinite  is  wholly  inscrutable  by 
man,  is  to  limit  not  man's  faculty  only, 
but  the  possibilities  of  the  divine  nature  itself. 
If  God  cannot  unveil  himself  to  man  through 
the  openings  of  those  clouds  which  ordi- 
narily conceal  His  presence,  can  His  re- 
sources be  illimitable,  can  He  be  the  infi- 
nitely perfect  ?  It  is  said,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  unknown  Force  reveals  itself  in  the 
laws  of  nature,  but  cannot  disclose  ita  es- 
sence; and,  on  the  other,  that  the  infinite 
being  reveals  His  handiwork,  from  which 
He  permits  us  to  infer  His  existence,  but 
cannot  reveal  Himself.  Such  assertions  arc 
either  subtle  instances  of  verbal  jugglery  or 
manifest  contradictions  in  terms.  All  reve- 
ation  of  whatever  kind,  presupposes  some 
knowledge  of  the  revealer.  That  know- 
ledge may  be  imparted  the  moment  the  re- 
velation is  made,  or  prior  to  it,  and  from  an 
independent  source;  out  no  revelation  could 
be  made,  were  the  being  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed ignorant  of  the  source  whence  it 
came.  Is  there  really  any  special  difficulty 
in  supposing  that  the  infinite  intelligence 
can  directly  disclose  His  nature  to  a  creature 
fashioned  in  His  image,  the  disclosure 
quickening  the  latent  power  of  intuition, 
which,  thus  touched  from  above,  springs 
forth  to  meet  its  source  and  object! 

The  question  between  the  theist  and  the 
positivist  is  brought  to  its  real  issue  when 
the  latter  is  forced  to  recognise  that  the 
God  of  theism  is  no  inference  from  pheno- 
mena, but  if  we  may  so  speak,  a  postulate 
of  intuition.  And  hence  it  is  so  necessary 
to  concede  frankly  the  failure  of  the  teloolo- 
gical  argument  from  final  causes,  as  well  as 
the  ontological  argument  from  the  necessary 
notions  of  the  intellect.  We  not  only 
admit,  we  are  forward  to  proclaim  that  by 
inductive  science  we  can  never  rise  higher 
than  phenomena ;  and  hence  at  the  end  of 
our  researches  we  should  be  no  nearer  God 
than  at  the  outset.  But  though  we  cannot 
reach  Him  by  induction,  we  may  do  so 

nem.  To  say  so,  is  to  introduce  a  quantitative 
notion  iu to  a  sphere  when  quality  is  alone  to  bo 
■considered.  A  cause  in  action  is  the  force  which 
determines  the  changes  which  occur  in  time. 
But  tlie  priinum  mobile,  tho  first  cause,  need  not 
be  it&elf  changed  hy  the  forthputting  of  its 


before  we  begin  our  induction,  by  simply 
giving  the  intuition  of  the  soul  free  scope  to 
riso  towards  its  source.  And  to-  dislodge 
the  theist  from  his  position,  his  opponent 
must  succeed  in  proving  that  this  intuition, 
whose  root  springs  from  a  region  beneath 
phenomena,  and  which  in  its  flight  outsoars 
phenomena,  is  as  baseless  and  unauthentic 
cated  as  a  dream. 

There  are  two  principles,  one  of  them 
metaphysical,  and  tne  other  scientific,  which 
are  helpful  at  this  point  in  our  inquiry. 
These  are  the  principle  of  causality,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  forces,  or  the 
conservation  of  energy.  We  cannot  discuss 
them  at  any  length,  but  we  shall  briefly  state 
their  nature,  ana  their  relation  to  the  thcistic 
intuition. 

The  phenomena  of  nature  (using  that  term 
in  its  widest  sense)  are  not  only  a  series  of 
sequences,  they  are  also  the  revelation  of  a 
mysterious  Power  or  living  Force.  All  that 
we  perceive  by  the  senses,  and,  inductively 
register  in  nature,  is  a  series  of  phenomena, 
of  which  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  genera- 
lized expression  and  interpretation.  But 
every  change  is  a  revelation  not  only  of  suc- 
cession, but  of  causal  power.  No  matter 
where  we  take  our  stand  along  the  line  of 
sequence,  mental  or  material,  always  and  at 
every  point  this  conviction  is  flashed  in 
upon  the  mind,  *  there  is  a  hidden  Power 
behind.'  But  we  instinctively  ask,  '  what  is 
this  power  or  force  determining  the  changes 
of  the  universe  ? '  Is  it  material  or  spiritual  t 
Can  the  force  which  moves  the  particles  of 
matter  be  material  ?  We  do  not  perceive  it 
by  the  senses,  which  take  note  only  of  the 
modified  phenomena  of  matter.  It  is  neither 
visible,  nor  audible,  nor  tangible.  It  is  invisi- 
ble ;  must  we  not  therefore  believe  it  to  •  be 
incorporeal !  We  cannot  reach  it  by  analy- 
sis. We  conclude  that  it  is  not  physical 
bnt  hyper-physical,  not  natural  but  rapra- 
naturaL  We  have  an  intellectual  intuition 
of  it  It  announces  its  presence  in  every 
change  that  occurs,  but  it  nowhere  shows  its 
face  as  a  material  entity.  It  is  a  mystic 
agency  endlessly  revealing  its  existence, 
everywhere  concealing  its  source.  We 
watch  its  evolutions,  but  it  escapes  our  scru- 
tiny ;  we  try  to  detain  it,  and  we  find  that 
it  is  gone ;  yet  it  reappears  in  the  next  thing 
we  examine,  and  in  the  very  phenomena 
of  our  search  for  it ;  the  agency  is  manifest, 
but  it  is  the  Agent  we  wish  to  discover. 
Must  it  be,  like  the  wingreal  of  mediaeval 
legend,  sought  for  in  many  lands,  but 
nowhere  found  by  any  wanderer  in  quest 
of  it! 

Before  attempting  an  answer,  we  shall 
state  the  scientific  principle  referred  to, 
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which  ia  entitled  to  rank  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  discoveries.  All  the 
forms  of  force  are  convertible  amongst 
themselves.  They  are  all  ultimately  identi- 
cal, and  are  endlessly  passing  and  repassing 
into  each  other :  tho  mechanical,  the  chemi- 
cal, the  vital,  are  all  one.  ,'  The  many'  are 
'the  one/  its  varying  phrases,  its  protean 
raiment  In  short,  there  is  but  a  single 
supreme  force,  ubiquitous  and  plastic,  the 
fountain  of  all  change.  It  now  evolves 
itself  in  heat  uow  masks  itself  in  light,  re- 
veals itself  in  electricity,  or  sleeps  in  the  law 
of  gravitation  :  one  solitary  pulse  within 
Nature's  vast  machine,  and  behind  the  bar- 
rier of  her  laws.  This  force,  thus  endlessly 
clianging,  is  neither  diminished  nor  re- 
plenished ;  it  is  not  added  to,  nor  subtracted 
from  ;  it  is  perennial,  and  ia  its  own  conser- 
vator. It  is  not  synthesis,  but  analysis  that 
has  resolved  it  into  unity.  But  can  syn- 
thesis combine  its  manifold  phases  under 
one  regulative  notion )  In  realizing  its  gene- 
ral character  wo  cannot  discharge  from  our 
minds  in  turn  all  the  known  features  of  par- 
ticular forces,  so  as  to  leave  a  vague  resultant 
common  to  all,  yet  especially  identified  with 
none.  The  diverse  types  must  have  an 
archetype.    What  is  that  archetype  ? 

It  seems  to  ns  self-evident  that  we  must 
seek  for  it,  not  in  nature,  but  in  man ;  not  in 
the  lower  plane  of  the  cosmical  forces,  but 
in  the  human  will,  the  root  of  our  person- 
ality.    Comte  begins  with  the  lowermost 
grade  of  force  (to  wit,  the  mechanical),  and 
ascends  with  it,  bringing  all  the  finer  and 
more  subtle  forms  under  its  sway,  and  inter- 
preting the  higher  by  the  lower.    We,  on 
the  contrary,  begin  with  the  highest  known 
type,  that  which  lies  nearest  ourselves,  with 
which   we   are    earliest  acquainted,  and 
whence  we  derive  our  notion  of  force  beyond 
ourselves ;  and  we  descend  with  it  as  a  light 
to  guide  our  footsteps  amongst  the  lower. 
This  we  hold  to  be  the  correct,  to  be  indeed 
the  only  admissible  philosophical  procedure. 
If  it  is  only  through  the  consciousness  of 
force  within  ourselves  that  we  have  any  in- 
telligible notion  of  it  in  nature  (and  are  thus 
first  initiated  into  the  idea),  we  must  come 
back  to  the  will  for  an  explanation  of  what 
the  one  force  external  to  us  is.    Our  own 
personality  supplies  us  with  the  archetype 
of  which  we  are  in  search.    We  thus  throw 
the  plauk  across  the  chasm  between  man 
and  nature ;  we  interpret  the  latter  by  the 
former  (not  the  reverse) ;  and  the  discovery 
of  the  correlation  of  forces,  and  the  conser- 
vation of  energy,  becomes  the  scientific 
equivalent  of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical 
theology,  that  ono  supreme  Will  pervades 


the  universe,  that  in  nature  lives  and  moves 
and  has  its  being. 

If  we  can  vindicate  this  procedure,  and 
prove  our  right  to  interpret  the  forces,  if  not 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  as  the  outcome  of 
a  living  will,  the  energy  of  a  nature  like  our 
owe,  our  goal  is  reached.  But,  say  the  Com- 
tists,  that  is  a  mere  imagination  of  theology, 
the  creation  of  a  superstitious  mind,  *tran- 
scendant  audacity,'  'a  form  of  the  mind's 
own  throwing,'  just  as  much  as  the  teleolo- 
gical  explanation  of  nature.  It  has  been 
spoken  of  as  presumptuous,  as  well  as  fanci- 
ful, betokening  a  lock  of  humility  and  phi- 
losophic caution;  it  being  sheer  egotism 
to  interpret  nature  by  what  we  are,  and  a 
return  to  the  Protagorean  doctrine  that 
4  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things.'  In  reply, 
we  give  only  hints  and  suggestions,  for 
the  region  is  high,  and  the  atmosphere 
rarefied. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
we  do  not  toko  one  class  of  phenomena  to 
explain  the  inner  nature  of  another  class; 
the  phenomena  of  will  to  explain,  say  those 
of  electricity,  in  outward  nature;  for  in  that 
case  we  might  as  well,  with  just  as  much 
reason  and  plausibility,  with  just  as  much 
authority,  take  the  latter  class  of  pheno- 
mena to  explain  the  former ;  and  we  should 
learn  quite  as  much,  that  is  to  say,  we  should 
learn  nothing  at  alL  But  we  take  a  certain 
special  noumenal  force,  one  that  is  tran- 
scendant  but  revealed  in  our  innermost  life 
and  consciousness,  in  the  will's  autocracy, 
and  by  the  help  and  suggestion  of  this  known 
force  we  explain  (not  the  phenomena  of 
Nature  nor  her  laws),  but  the  darker,  the 
unknown  noumenal  Force,  the  pulse  of 
nature. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  as  the  human  will,  while  noumenally 
free,  is  phenomenally  under  law  and  govern- 
ed most  rigidly  by  motives,  so  the  force 
which  we  interpret  as  the  expression  of  per- 
sonal will  in  nature,  acts  in  perfect  con- 
formity to  law.  The  laws  of  nature  are  the 
expression  of  its  bondage.  The  minor  scat- 
tered forces,  which  may  be  spoken  of  as  tho 
messengers  and  servitors  of  the  supreme 
will,  are  no  more  fitful  but  no  less  capricious 
than  is  the  human  will,  in  which  the  causal 
nexus  is  not  broken  while  it  remains  free. 
The  supernatural  reveals  itself  in  an  orderly 
fashion  through  the  natural.  Its  will  is  ex- 
pressed by  law. 

In  the  third  place,  so  far  as  bridging  the 
chasm  between  the  two  orders  of  pheno- 
mena, is  not  accomplished  by  the  poetic  in- 
tuition (to  which  we  shall  immediately 
refer),  but  by  the  human  intellect,  it  scorn? 
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legitimated  by  analogy.  In  our  inductive 
interpretation  of  nature  we  perceive  resem- 
blances, and  infer  a  likeness.  'Analogy  is 
the  soul  of  induction.'  If,  therefore,  it  be 
nn  illicit  act  of  the  reason  which  ventures 
to  trace  a  parallel  between  nature  and  man, 
and  interpret  the  former  by  the  latter,  how 
fares  it  with  the  foundations  of  human 
knowledge,  and  with  the  pillars  of  science 
herself  \  Is  not  all  physical  science  the  ra- 
tional interpretation  of  nature  ?  If  we  may 
not  read  the  meaning  of  the  great  central 
force  in  the  light  of  that  force  which  we  carry 
in  the  will,  how  can  we  warrantably  interpret 
the  laws  of  nature,  in  the  light  of  that  which 
we  carry  in  the  intellect  ?  Are  we  not  left 
in  uncertainty  as  to  the  character  of  the  en- 
tire fabric  of  our  knowledge  ?  The  oracle 
is  altogether  dumb.  If  the  way  which 
scorns  to  lead  from  the  interior  of  the  human 
will  into  the  temple  of  outward  nature  be 
really  a  cul-de-sac,  what  warrant  have  we  for 
opening  a  door  on  the  other  side,  and  walk- 
ing down  the  avenues  of  positive  science, 
imagining  that  in  these  pathways  we  shall 
find  the  only  key  to  nature?  To  bring  the 
analogy  into  effect,  let  us  take  two  instances : 
the  force  with  which  I  discharge  a  projectile 
and  the  force  of  gravitation.  The  former 
proceeds  from  the  will,  which  is  the  origi- 
nating power,  though  mechanical  and  phy- 
siological causes  intervene.  Since,  there- 
fore, similar  effects  have  similar  or  re- 
sembling causes,  it  is  a  strictly  analogical  in- 
ference that  as  the  effects  correspond,  tho 
causes  will  resemble  each  other,  and  the 
essential  part  of  the  correspondence  will  not 
consist  in  the  apparatus  used  (the  pheno- 
mena), but  in  the  will  underlying,  which  is 
noumenal.* 

In  the  fourth  place,  as  the  force  of  the 
will  is  both  higher  and  better  known  than 
the  mechanical,  chemical,  and  vital  forces  of 
nature,  we  aro  warranted  in  interpreting  the 
lower  by  the  higher,  and  not  in  redncing  the 
higher  to  the  level  of  the  lower.  As  we  as- 
cend in  nature  from  the  lowest  vital  forms 
to  the  highest  type  of  organization,  we  find 
that  the  higher  is  not  only  an  advance  npon 
the  lower,  but  that  it  includes  k;  and  no 
naturalist  would  describe  a  vertebrated  ani- 
mal by  that  which  it  held  in  common  with 
the  mollusca.  That  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  types  beneath  it  is  held  to  be  its  distinc- 
tive and  descriptive  featnrc.  When,  there- 
fore, we  reach  man  at  tho  top  of  the  scale, 


*  *  I  toko  the  notion  of  a  cause,'  said  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Kcid,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Gregory,  '  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  power  I  feel  in  myself  to  produce 
certain  effect*.  In  tfiti  unss  wo  say  that  the 
Deity  is  the  cause  of  the  universe.' — (Works, 
Hamilton's  Edition,  p.  77). 


separated  by  a  distinct  endowment  from  the 
classes  beneath  him,  yet  conserving  all  their 
main  characteristics  in  his  nature,  and  de- 
scribe him  not  by  what  he  has  in  common 
with  the  lower  animals,  but  by  that  in  which 
he  differs  from  them,  we  act  on  the  principle 
of  selecting  the-highest  feature  we  can  find, 
and  taking  it  as  onr  guide.  And  similarly 
when  we  are  in  search  of  the  Supreme  Prin- 
ciple of  the  universe,  the  causa  causarum, 
we  interpret  it  by  the  highest  features  in  hu- 
man nature,  because  that  nature  is  the 
highest  with  which  we  are  experimentally 
acquainted.  And  we  may  validly  throw  the 
bnrden  of  proof  upon  the  positivist,  and  ask 
why  the  great  cosmical  force  that  rules  in 
nature  should  be  radically  different  from  the 
volitional  force  which  is  the  root  of  our 
personality?  Reverting  again  to  the  force 
of  gravitation,  why  should  it  not  be  the  out- 
come in  nature  of  a  Will  vaster  than  man's, 
resembling,  yet  transcending  it?  To  what 
does  that  force  amount  ?  The  phenomenal- 
ist  cannot  arrest  our  inquiry  by  simplv  draw- 
ing the  veil  of  nescience  over  it  lie  can- 
not slip  a  lid  over  the  end  of  our  telescope 
turned  skyward  by  merely  exclaiming  '  mys- 
tery of  mysteries,  all  is  mystery.'  And  it 
seems  to  us  that  we  must  either  divest  tho 
word  gravitation  of  all  intelligible  meaning, 
or  while  perceiving  the  unlikeness  at  a 
glance,  we  must '  invest  it  with  a  human  or 
quasi-human  vitality.' 

Quasi,  for  again  in  the  fifth  place,  this 
all-pervasive  protean  force  assumes  many  a 
phase  which  is  exceedingly  unlike  the  oper- 
ations of  a  personal  power.  In  many  of  her 
moods,  Nature  has  the  countenance  of  the 
sphinx.  She  is  sublimely  silent  as  to  her 
inmost  essence.  Cold,  stern,  inflexible,  neu- 
tral, taciturn,  apathetic — all  these  terms  seem 
applicable  to  her  at  times,  as  we  gaze  across 
the  chasm  between  man  and  the  universe. 
But  the  regulative  idea,  which  we  find  in  the 
analogy  of  the  human  will,  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  exhaustive  or  exclusivo  of  other 
notions  which  may  unite  with  it.  The  per- 
sonal force  may  at  the  same  time  be  more 
than  personal.  Its  highest  quality  becomes 
to  us  what  we  have  called  its  regulative 
idea;  but  it  contains  elements  within  the  in- 
finite compass  of  its  nature,  different  from 
those  features  of  which  we  find  the  mirror 
in  ourselves.*  It  is  sufficient  if  we  know 
that  the  causa  causarum,  the  all-pervading 
life  of  the  universe,  can  in  any  sense  be  de- 


#  As  ono  who  sustains  a  fatherly  relation  is  at 
the  same  time  son,  brother,  citizen,  member  of  a 
commonwealth,  and  member  of  a  profession  ;  or, 
as  we  describe  a  being  of  compound  nature,  such 
as  uian,  who  is  both  body  and  soul,  by  the  higher 
term  of  the  two. 
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scribed  as  personal,  that  we  can  speak  of 
*  the  soul  of  nature,'  without  being  the  dupes 
of  a  fanciful  analogy,  dealing  merely  with 
figure  and  hyperbole.  Be  it  admitted  by 
every  theist  that  there  are  myriad  facets 
which  the  subtle  life  of  nature  may  present 
to  the  beholder.  We  not  only  may,  wc  must 
think  of  it  as 

'  He,  they,  one,  alL  within,  without, 
The  power  in  darkness  which  we  guess.' 

It  reveals  itself  to  us  now  as  personal, 
awakening  and  responding  to  the  instinct  of 
worship,  calling  forth  our  wonder  and  rever- 
ence, with  the  hunger  and  the  thirst  of  the 
human  spirit  in  rising  to  its  source ;  now  it 
turns  its  cold,  impassive,  silent  faco  towards 
us ;  and  as  we  feel  its  immeasurable  trans- 
cendency we  are  warned  against  the  error  of 
construing  it  into  a  mere  exaggeration  of 
ourselves.  We  thus  learn  on  the  one  hand, 
tho  indefinite  unlikeness  between  man  and 
the  Supreme  Spirit  of  the  universe,  and  on 
the  other  their  positive  likeness  or  kindred- 
ness.  We  escape  the  prevailing  error  of 
medievalism,  and  the  equally  fatal  error  of 
the  modern  scientific  spirit  The  tendency 
of  the  schoolmen  was  to  interpret  all  the 
laws  of  nature  in  the  light  of  d  priori 
notions  of  the  mind.  They  did  not  search 
laboriously  for  her  own  meaning,  and  wait 
patiently  for  her  revelations ;  but  distorted 
nature  by  outre  hypotheses  fetched  alto- 
gether from  within.  It  is,  however,  an  equal 
if  not  a  greater  onesidedness  to  do  exactly  the 
reverse  ;  to  interpret  the  human  spirit  in  the 
light  of  external  nature  and  organic  law. 
The  apotheosis  of  man  was  at  least  no  worse 
— (we  think  it  rather  better} — than  making 
a  fetish  of  nature,  and  explaining  the  sub- 
lime mysteries  of  the  human  will  by  the 
phenomena  of  molecular  action.  We  there- 
fore maintain  that  amid  the  many  possible 
manifestations  of  the  infinite  Life,  they  may 
be  reduced  to  two  primary  forms,  the  one 
impersonal  and  the  other  personal.  Qod  is 
infinitely  unlike  tho  creature.  He  is  also 
the  archetype  of  which  we  are  the  type. 
And  wc  have  less  need  to  be  philosophically 
warned  against  the  possible  caricature  of  the 
latter  doctrine  (of  which  the  teachers  of 
nescience  remind  us),  than  to  be  cautioned 
against  the  partial  truth  of  the  former, 
which,  in  isolation,  may  so  easily  drift  into 
exaggeration  and  a  lie. 

The  intellectual  intuition  of  the  infinite, 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  vindicate,  so 
far  attests  this  correspondence ;  but  the  in- 
spired utterance  of  the  Poet  in  reference  to 
the  soul  of  nature,  no  less  bears  it  witness. 
The  identity  or  affinity  of  the  force  within 
him  and  the  forces  without,  is  felt  by  the 


poet  when  the  speculative  thinker  perceives 
it  not  He  cannot  analyse  into  its  constitu- 
ent elements  the  mystic  meaning  of  the  uni- 
verse which  is  flashed  into  his  soul  iu  mo- 
ments of  glowing  inspiration,  as  the  chemist 
analyses  his  earths  iu  a  crucible.  But  he  is 
the 

'  Mighty  prophet,  seer  blest 
With  whom  these  truths  do  rest 
Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  years  to  find 
In  darkness  lost' 

And  he  may  be  able  to  help  the  merely 
scientific  explorer  out  of  that  abyss  of  mys- 
tery in  which  he  is  speculatively  lost,  and  to 
save  him  from  erecting  an  altar  to  *  the  un- 
known God.'  While  his  soul,  in  1  a  wise 
passiveness,'  lies  open  to  the  visitatioua  of  the 
supernatural,  he  sees  a  vision,  and  he  hears 
a  voice,  of  which  he  can  give  no  scientific 
explanation,  but  which  announces  to  him  the 
4  open  secret' 

Perhaps  the  finest  description  of  tho  cha- 
racteristics of  the  soul's  intuitions  is  that 
given  by  Lowell,  'the  prevailing  poet'  of 
America.    He  writes — 

'  As  blind  nestlings,  unafraid, 
Stretch  up  wide-mouthed  to  every  shicb, 
By  which  their  downy  dream  is  stirred, 
Taking  it  for  the  mother-bird ; 
So,  when  God's  shadow,  which  is  light 
My  wakening  instincts  falls  across, 
Silent  as  sunbeams  over  moss, 
In  my  heart'e-nest  half-conscious  things 
Stir  with  a  helpless  sense  of  wings, 
Lift  themselves  up,  and  tremble  long 
With  premonitions  sweet  of  song.' 

The  poet  may  thus  throw  the  plank  for 
us  where  the  psychologist  or  metaphysiciau 
fails.  He '  sees  into  the  life  of  things.'  His 
insight  which  comes  and  goes  in  flashes 
marvellous  but  fugitive,  which  dart  across 
the  world  and  bring  back  this  report  of  cor- 
respondence, illumines  every  realm  of  nature. 
He  tells  us  that  it  is  '  haunted  for  ever  by 
the  Eternal  Mind.'  He  finds  the  whole 
temple  of  nature  exquisitely  filled  with  sym- 
bols of  his  own  deepest  thought  She  is  a 
storehouse  of  imagery  expressing  the  sub- 
tlest gradations  of  his  feeling.  Wherever  he 
moves  he  finds  that  the  forms  and  the  forces 
around  him  are  an  interpretation  of  what  he 
t*.  They  are  the  symbolic  language  of  his 
deepest  thoughts  and  highest  aspirations, 
while  his  innermost  life  again  interprets 
them.  He  explains  the  inner  world  in  terms 
of  the  outer,  and  the  outward  in  terms  of 
the  inward.  In  the  grand  vocation  of  the 
poet  we  know  of  nothing  grander  than  his 
function  to  mediate  between  the  baffled  on- 
tologist  and  the  man  of  science.  He  is 
a  reconciler  who  presents  a  common  truth 
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which  those  on  either  side  may  recognise, 
aud  the  recognition  of  which  may  draw  them 
together. 

This  vast  and  varied  region  of  our  com- 
plex nature,  the  aesthetic  or  poetic,  thus 
comes  to  the  aid  of  our  theology.  The  great 
imaginative  poet*,  in  their  delineations  of 
man  and  nature,  do  not  idealise ;  they  see : 
or  they  see  before  they  idealise.  Who  will 
affirm  that  Wordsworth's  1  inward  eye ' — by 
the  use  and  cultivation  of  which  he  became 
the  greatest  of  all  interpreters  of  the  sym- 
bolism of  nature — in  seeing  visions,  saw  but 
the  ghostly  forms  of  his  own  imagination, 
and  was  not  in  contact  with  real  existence* 
Are  his  '  spiritual  presences '  as  unreal  as  the 
fawns  and  dryads  of  polytheistic  legend? 
And  was  not  even  the  early  personification  of 
nature  a  cruder  testimony  in  the  same  di- 
rection,— the  belief  in  these  deities  of  the 
wood  and  hill  and  stream  being  a  dumb 
homage  by  the  savage  mind  to  a  divinity  in 
nature  kindred  to  man  ?  Is  the  poet,  then, 
a  seer,*  or  only  the  elaborator  of  fancies  f — 
the  mere  creator  of  ideal  shapes,  or  the  dis- 
cerner  of  real  existence  ?  He  tells  us  that 
nature  is  a  luminous  veil,  behind  which  vis- 
ions are  to  be  seen,  and  voices  heard ;  that 
sometimes,  in  a  moment,  he  has  como  npon 
the  footprints  of  the  supernatural ;  and  that, 
in  such  moments,  he  is  in  contact  with  a 
reality,  which  he  calls  *  the  soul  of  the  world.' 
Why  should  he  call  ft  a  soul,  if  he  has  no 
intuition  of  its  analogy  and  correspondence 
with  his  own  nature!  And  what  though 
he  speaks  continually  in  the  plural,  and  tells 
us  of  the  myriad  4  presences,'  as  the  scientific 
explorer  speaks  of  manifold '  forces  ? '  What 
though  he  lapses  into  a  semipolyt  heist  inter- 
pretation of  nature  ?  It  is  but  the  sign  of  a 
weight  of  inspiration  too  vast  for  one  utter- 
ance. It  indicates  that  his  feeling  of  the 
central  life  has  broken  up  the  diversity ;  that 
nature's  great  soul — the  Presence— cannot 
reveal  itself  at  once  as  all-in-all  and  all  in- 
clusive, within  the  boundaries  of  the  finite 
mind.  In  its  very  wealth  it  reveals  itself  as 
manifold.  But  as  the  poet  and  the  philoso- 
pher may  combine  the  manifold  in  the  unity 
of  their  own  mind,  why  not  also  in  the  unity 
of  the  object  revealing  itself  to  them  ? 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
object  which  the  poet's  insight  attests  and 
reveals,  is  not  phenomenal,  but  substantia]. 


*  We  use* this  word  Recording  to  its  ancient 
meaning,  as  descriptive  of  the  way  io  which  the 
Inspired  soul  of  a  prophet  or  a  poet  *  became 
possessed  of  his  truths,'  in  distinction  from  his 
other  function  ns  an  4  uttererof  truths.'  And  we 
refer  only  to  those  poets  who,  as  1  utterera  of 
truth,'  have  spoken  of  the  spiritual  presences  of 
nature,  amongst  whom,  Wordsworth  is  chief. 


Hence  no  question  arises  as  to  its  origin.  It 
is  only  thai  which  enters  on  the  theatre  of 
phenomenal  existence  that  demands  a  further 
explanation.  The  entrance  and  the  exit  of 
phenomena  are  explained,  when  we  refer 
them  to  the  substance  out  of  which  they 
have  emerged,  and  to  which  they  return. 
But  we  do  not  ask  for  the  origin  of  substance, 
any  more  than  for  the  origin  of  space,  time, 
or  number. 

There  is  still  another  branch  of  the  theistic 
evidence  from  intuition.  It  is  the  instinct 
of  worship.  Our  space  admits  of  but  a 
sentence  regarding  it  It  is  seen  in  the  mere 
uprise  of  the  soul,  spontaneously  doing  hom- 
age to  a  higher  than  itself ;  in  the  sense  of 
dependence,  felt  by  all  men  who  '  know 
themselves  ;*  in  the  need  which  the  worship- 
per feels  of  approaching  One  who  is  higher 
and  holier  than  himself,  and  in  whom  all 

Cerfection  resides,  who  is  recognisable  by 
im,  and  is  interested  in  his  state ;  in  the 
workings  of  the  filial  instinct  seeking  its 
source,  and,  as  said  8t.  Augustine,  'restless 
till  it  rests  m  Thee ;'  in  the  suffrage  of  the 
heart  rising  amid  the  miseries  of  its  lot,  and 
even  against  the  surmises  of  the  intellect,  to 
the  '  Rock  that  is  higher  than  it;'  in  the  soul's 
aspirations — its  thirst  for  the  ideal,  while  it 
feels  the  necessity  of  an  absolute  centre  or 
ultimate  standard  of  truth,  beauty,  and  good- 
ness; and  even  in  the  passionate  longings  of 
the  mystic  to  reach  an  utterly  transcendent 
good.  All  these  things  bear  witness  to  an 
instinct,  working  often  in  the  dark,  but  always 
seeking  its  source.  They  are  almost  universal, 
and  they  are  certainly  ineradicable.  They 
show  how  deeply  the  roots  of  the  theistic 
faith  are  planted  in  the  soil  of  the  moral  ■ 
consciousness.  ^Ve  cannot,  however,  pursue 
these  several  lines  of  proof  in  detail.  They 
form  a  fitting  link  of  connection  with  the 
more  strictly  ethical  evidence,  on  which  we 
must  add  a  few  paragraphs. 

The  Kantian  argument  is  more  intricate 
and  much  less  satisfactory  than  the  common 
evidence  from  the  phenomena  of  conscience 
itself.  It  is  founded  on  the  moral  law,  with 
its  'categorical  imperative,'  asserting  that 
certain  actions  arc  right  and  others  wrong, 
in  a  world  in  which  the  right  is  often  de- 
I  fraud ed  of  its  legitimate  awards,  and  the 
wrong  is  temporarily  successful  This,  how- 
ever, says  Kant,  points  to  a  future,  in  which 
the  irregularity  will  be  redressed,  and  there- 
fore to  a  Supreme  Moral  Power,  able  to  effect 
it  The  argument  is  altogether  inferential 
It  is  circuitous,  its  conclusion  being  in  a 
sense  an  appendix  to  the  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality ;  and  it  has  only  a  secondary  connec- 
tion with  the  data  of  the  moral  law  itself. 
But  the  phenomena  of  conscience  afford  the 
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data  of  theism  directly.  We  do  not  raise 
the  question  of  the  nature  or  the  origin  of 
the  moral  faculty.  We  assume  its  existence, 
as  an  d  priori  principle,  carrying  with  it  not 
a  contingent  but  an  absolute  and  uncondition- 
al authority.  But  this  moral  law  within  us 
is  the  index  of  another  power,  a  higher  per- 
sonality whence  it  emanates,  and  of  whose 
character  it  is  the  expression.  The  law 
carries  in  its  very  heart  or  centre  the  evi- 
dence of  a  moral  law-giver,  his  existence  not 
being  an  inference  /rom,  but  a  postulate  of 
this  law.  It  is  given  with  the  direct  and 
antithetic  clearness  with  which  the  infinite 
is  given  as  the  correlative  of  the  finite ; 
and  the  ascent  from  the  law  to  the  supreme 
legislator  is  not  greater  than  is  the  ascent 
from  space  and  time,  revealed  in  limited 
areas  and  intervals,  to  immensity  and  eterni- 
ty. The  two  data  arc  the  terms  of  relation. 
And  thus  we  do  not  rise  to  the  divine  exist- 
ence by  any  'regressive  inference,'  as  the 
Kantian  argument  reaches  it ;  we  find  God 
in  conscience.  Moral  analysis  reveals  An- 
other, within  and  yet  above  our  own  per- 
sonality: and-  if  we  reject  that  implicate 
which  is  folded  within  the  very  idea  of 
conscience,  it  ceases  to  be  authoritative ;  and, 
divested  of  all  ethical  significance,  it  sinks 
to  the  level  of  expediency. 

Thus  the  moral  part  of  our  nature  rests 
upon  the  background  of  another  and  a  divine 
personality.  Let  us  analyse  the  notion  of 
duty,  the  idea  of  obligation  contained  in  the 
word  *  ought.''  If  it  resolves  itself  into  this, 
« it  is  expedient  to  act  in  a  certain  manner, 
because,  if  we  do  not,  we  injure  the  balance 
of  our  faculties,  promote  a  schism  amongst 
the  several  powers,  and  put  the  machinery 
of  human  nature  out  of  working  gear :'  then 
it  does  not  point  to  one  behind  it,  any  more 
than  the  phenomenal  sequences  and  -designs 
in  nature  point  in  that  direction.  But  if  we 
'  ought  simply  because  to*  ought  J  i.e.,  because 
the  law  which  we  find  within  us,  but  did  not 
produce,  controls  us,  haunts  us,  and  claims 
supremacy  over  us,  then  we  find  in  such  a  fact 
the  revelation  of  One  from  whom  the  law 
has  emanated.  As  Fenelon  says  in  reference 
to  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  breathing  the 
spirit  of  St.  Augustine — 

4  Where  have  I  obtained  this  idea,  Mhich  is 
so  much  above  me,  which  infinitely  surjiasses 
me,  which  astonishes  me,  which  makes  me  dis- 
appear in  my  own  eyes,  which  renders  the  infi- 
nite present  to  me.  It  is  in  me;  it  is  more 
than  myself.  It  seems  to  me  everything,  and 
myself  nothing.  I  can  neither  efface,  obscure, 
diminish,  nor  contradict  it  It  is  in  me ;  I  have 
not  put  it  there,  I  have  found  it  there  :  and  I 
have  found  it  there  only  because  it  was  already 
there  before  I  sought  it  It  remains  there  in- 
variable even  if  I  do  not  think  of  it,  when  I 


think  of  something  else.  I  find  it  wherover  I 
seek  it,  and  it  often  presents  itself  when  I  am 
not  seeking  it  It  does  not  depend  upon  mo. 
I  depend  upon  it'  * 

Similarly  Newman  writes  of  conscience, — 

'A  voice  within  forbids,  and  summons  us  to 
refrain ; 

And  if  we  bid  it  to  be  silent,  it  yet  is  not 

still :  it  is  not  in  our  control. 
It  acts  without  our  order,  without  our  asking, 

against  our  will. 
It  is  tn  us,  it  belongs  to  us,  but  it  is  not  of 

us :  it  is  above  as. 
It  is  moral,  it  is  intelligent,  it  is  not  we, 

nor  at  our  bidding ; 
It  pervades  mankind,  as  one  life  pervades 

the  trees.'  t 

Whence  then  comes  this  law  which  is  *  in  us, 
yet  not  of  us,  but  above  us,'  which  we  did 
not  create,  and  which  circumstances  do  not 
fashion,  though  they  modify  its  action  f  Is 
it  not  the  moral  echo  within  of  a  Voice 
louder  and  vaster  without — a  voice  which 
legislates,  and  in  its  sanctity  commands,  issu 
ing  imperial  edicts  for  the  entire  universe  of 
moral  agency!  In  one  sense  conscience  is 
the  viceroy  or  representative  of  a  higher 
power;  in  another  it  is  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness  of  the  human  spirit, 
'  Prepare  ye  the  way  for  the  Law.'  It  ever 
speaks  '  as  one  having  authority,'  and  yet  its 
central  characteristic  (as  pointed  out  by  a 
living  teacher)  is  not  that  the  conscience  has 
authority,  but  that  it  is  'the  consciousness 
of  authority.'  It  testifies  to  another:  the 
implanted  instinct  bearing  witness  to  its  Im- 
planter ;  and  through  the  hints  and  iutima- 
tions  of  this  in  aster-faculty  thus  throned 
amidst  the  other  powers,  we  are  able  to  as- 
cend intuitively  and  directly  to  God.  We 
are  *  constituted  to  transcend  ourselves,'  and 
conscience  becomes  a  ladder  by  which  we 
mount  to  the  supernatural,  as  well  as  the 
voice  inarticulate,  yet  audible,  which  speaks 
to  us  of  God.  Thus,  to  quote  the  language 
of  one  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists  of  the 
17th  century  (Dr.  John  Smith)  — 

'As  Plotmus  teaches  us,  "he  who  reflects 
upon  himself  reflects  upon  his  own  original," 
God  ban  so  copied  forth  himself  into  the  whole 
life  and  energy  of  man's  soul  as  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  divinity  may  be  most  easily  seen 
and  read  of  all  within  themselves.  And  when- 
ever we  look  upon  our  souls  in  a  right  manner 
we  shall  find  a  Urim  and  a  Thvmmim  there ; 
and  though  the  wbole  fabric  of  this  visible  uni- 
verse be  whispering  out  the  notion  of  a  Deity, 
yet  we  cannot  understand  it  without  thit  in- 
terpreter within.' 


•  De  1'Existence  de  Wen.   Part  II.  ch.  I.  a  ?9. 
f  Theism,  pp.  13, 14. 
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Art.  111.— Hugh  Miller.— (1).  Life  and 
Letter*  of  Hugh  Miller.  By  Pkter 
Baynk,  A.M.    2  vols.    Strahati  and  Co. 

(2).    Work*  of  Hugh  Miller.  Nimmo. 

What  strikes  as  as  most  admirable  in  Hugh 
Miller  is,  that  he  was  a  man  of  genius  and 
yet  a  man  of  sense.  There  has  been,  and 
will  be,  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  value 
or  even  the  existence  of  his  genius,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  robust  and  mascu- 
line character  of  his  mind.  When  we  think 
of  him  we  recall  what  Macaulay  said  of 
Cromwell,  'He  was  emphatically  a  man.' 
lie  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that 
'equally-diffused  intellectual  health'  which 
can  no  more  be  acquired  by  effort  or  artifice 
than  a  sound  physical  constitution  can  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  drags.  So  often,  of 
late,  has  genius  been  freakish,  whimsical,  fan- 
tastic—evinced a  perverse  contempt  for  the 
moderation  and  equipoise  of  truth — substi- 
tuted feminine  vehemence  of  assertion  for 
clear  statement  and  rational  inference— nay, 
seemed  to  hover  on  the  very  verge  of  mad- 
ness— that  we  are  disposed  to  accommodate 
ourselves  to  considerable  defect  in  startling 
and  meteoric  qualities  on  the  part  of  one 
who,  while  veritably  possessing  genius,  was 
distinguished  for  sagacity,  manliness,  and 
the  avoidance  of  extremes. 

But  was  Hugh  Miller  a  man  of  genius  ? 
We  see  not  how  any  but  an  affirmative  an- 
swer can  be  returned  to  the  question.  Meta- 
physical people  may  perplex  themselves  with 
attempts  to  define  genius,  but  no  practical 
evil  can  ensue  from  the  application  of  the 
word  1  genius '  to  qualities  of  mind,  unique 
either  in  nature  or  in  degree.  It  is  correct  to 
speak  of  mathematical  genius  when  we  mean 
an  altogether  extraordinary  capacity  for  solv- 
ing mathematical  problems.  It  is  correct  to 
speak  of  poetical  genius  when  we  mean  an 
inborn  tunefulness  of  nature  which  awakens 
to  vocal  melody  at  the  sight  of  beauty  or  the- 
touch  of  pathos.  When  we  say  Hugh  Mil- 
ler was  a  man  of  genius,  we  mean  that, 
take  him  all  in  all,  in  his  life,  in  his  charac- 
ter, in  his  books,  ho  was  unique.  In  a  remote 
Highland  village,  one  of  the  quietest,  least 
important  places  in  the  world,  amid  a  simple, 
ruminating  population,  with  no  Alpine  gran- 
deur of  surrounding  scenery  or  stirring  me- 
morials of  local  life,  the  sea-captain's  son  is 
born.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  his  father's 
house  for  generations  affords  suggestion  of  an 
hereditary  gift  of  expression;  and  though 
his  mother  bad  a  fund  of  ghost-stories  and 
delighted  to  tell  them,  she  passed  among  her 
neighbours  for  an  entirely  undistinguished, 
commonplace  woman.  And  yet,  before  he 
was  ten  years  old,  the  child  Hugh  would  quit 


his  boyish  companions  for  the  sea-shore,  and 
there  saunter  for  hours,  pouring  forth  blank- 
verso  effusions  about  sea-fights,  ghosts,  and 
desert  islands.    A  peculiar  imaginative  sus- 
ceptibility and  a  passion  for  expression  re- 
vealed themselves  in  him  from  his  infancy. 
The  strong  bent  of  his  nature  regulated  bis 
education.    He  is  bookish— his  fairy  tales, 
voyages,  4  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  Biblo  stories, 
afford  him  enchanting  pleasure — but  he  will 
pay  no  attention  to  tho  books  which  "his 
schoolmaster  puts  into  his  hand.    He  is  the 
dunce  of  the  school,  yet  his  class-fellows  hang 
on  his  lips  while  he  charms  them  with  extem- 
porised narratives,  and  in  the  wood  and  the 
caves  he  is  acknowledged  as  the  leader  of 
them  all    His  mind  is  ever  open ;  at  every 
moment  knowledge  is  streaming  in  upon  him  ; 
but  the  whole  method  of  his  intellectual 
growth  is  conditioned  from  within,  through 
the  peremptory  determinations  of  bis  inborn 
spiritual  force  and  personality.    At  all  hoars 
he  is  an  observer  of  nature,  and  acquires, 
without  knowing  it,  a  perfect  familiarity  with 
every  living  thing — bird,  beast,  fish,  reptile, 
insect,  as  well  as  with  every  tree,  plant,  flow- 
er, and  stone,  which  are  to  be  met  with  from 
the  pine-wood  on  the  cliff,  to  the  wet  sand 
left  by  the  last  wave  of  the  retreating  tide 
upon  the  shore.    He  thus  grows  up  a  natu- 
ralist   With  a  mind  opulently  furnished, 
and  well  acquainted  even  with  books,  he 
nevertheless  finds  himself,  when  his  boyhood 
and  early  youth  are  spent,  entirely  unquali- 
fied to  proceed  to  College.    He  chooses  the 
trade  of  a  mason,  but  the  irresistible  bent  of 
his  nature  is  obeyed  even  in  this  choice,  for 
he  knew  that  masons  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  did  not  work  in  the  winter  months, 
and  in  these  he  would  betake  himself  to  his 
beloved  pen.   For  fifteen  years  he  worked 
as  a  mason,  earning  his  bread  by  steady,  ef- 
fective labour,  but  aware  all  the  tunc  of  a  pow- 
er within  him,  a  force  of  giant  mould  impri- 
soned beneath  the  mountain  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstance, which,  he  doubted  not,  would 
one  day  make  itself  known  to  the  world. 
This  vague  prophecy  in  his  heart,  which 
surely  was  the  voice  of  his  genius  speaking 
within  him,  was  fulfilled.    Sorcerers  in  the 
old  time  professed  to  show  visions  of  the  past 
and  future  in  magic  mirrors ;  but  the  true 
magical  mirror  is  the  mind  of  genius ;  and 
when  Hugh  Miller's  contemporaries  beheld, 
reflected  in  the  mirror  of  his  mind,  lifted 
from  the  profound  obscurity  in  which  tbey 
had  formerly  slept  and  set  in  vivid  clearness 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  little  town 
he  loved,  the  Sutors,  the  bay,  the  hill,  they 
felt  that  the  one  Cromarty  man  of  all  gene- 
rations who  had  done  this  was  possessed  of 
genius.    With  this  decision  we  rest  content. 
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The  true  greatness  of  Hugh  Miller  lay, 
however,  in  his  moral  qualities.  Here  we 
may  give  our  enthusiasm  the  rein.  There 
was  ii  rare  nobleness,  a  rare  blending  of 
magnanimity,  rectitude  and  gentleness,  in 
this  man.  His  affections  were  at  once  tender 
and  constant,  and  when  you  search  the  very 
deeps  of  his  soul,  you  find  in  it  no  malice, 
no  guile,  no  greed,  nothing  which  cau  be 
called  baae  or  selfish.  We-  arc  struck  with 
admiration  as  we  mark  the  high  tones  of  his 
mind,  his  superiority  to  all  vulvar  ambitions. 
There  has  probably  been  some  romancing 
about  the  peasant  nobles  of  Scotland,  but  in 
Hugh  Miller,  the  journeyman  mason,  and  in 
his  uncles  James  and  Sandy,  the  one  a  sad- 
dler, the  other  a  wood-cutter,  we  have  three 
men  w  ho,  so  long  as  the  mind  is  the  stand- 
ard of  the  roan,  will  be  classed  with  the  finest 
type  of  gentleman.  It  is  greatly  to  the  hon- 
our of  Scotland,  and  of  the  old  evangelical 
religion  of  Scotland,  that  she  produced  such 
men,  Hugh  Miller's  uncles  performed  for 
him  a  father's  part,  and  he  learned  from  them, 
not  so  much  through  formal  instruction  as 
by  a  certain  contagion — to  use  the  phrase  in 
which  the  Londoners,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
in  their  inscription  on  Blackfriars  Bridge,  de- 
scribed with  felicitous  precision  the  manner 
of  Pitt's  influence  on  his  contemporaries — 
that  sensitive  uprightness,  that  manly  inde- 
pendence, and  that  love  of  nature,  by  which 
he  was  distinguished.  The  ambition  of  mo- 
ney-making, which  as  it  were  naturally  and 
inevitably  suggests  itself  to  a  youth  of  parts 
in  an  English  village,  never  seems  to  have 
so  much  as  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of 
Hugh  Miller.  In  cultivating  the  spiritual 
faculties  of  his  soul,  in  adding  province  after 
province  tq  tbo  empire  of  his  mind,  lay  at 
once  the  delight  and  the  ambition  of  this 
voting  mechanic.  Ho  aspired  to  fame,  but 
Ida  conception  of  fame  was  pure  and  lofty. 
Of  the  vanity  which  feeds  on  notoriety  he 
had  no  trace,  and  cared  not  for  reputation  if 
he  could  not  deliberately  accept  it  as  his  due. 
A  proud  man  he  was ;  perhaps,  at  times,  too 
sternly  proud ;  but  from  the  myriad  pains 
and  pettinesses  which  have  their  root  in  van- 
ity, he  was  conspicuously  free.  Very  beau- 
tiful also  is  the  unaffected  delight  which  this 
rough-handed  mason  takes  in  the  aspects  of 
nature.  It  has  none  of  that  sickliness  or  ex- 
cess which  strong  mcu  admit  to  have  more 
or  less  characterised  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
freshness  of  spring  and  the  splendour  of 
enmmer  of  what  has  been  called  the  London 
schoof  of  poetry.  In  the  rapture  with  whioh 
Keats  sang  of  trees  and  fields,  there  is  some- 
thing of  tho  nature  of  calenture.  Pent  in  the 
heart  of  London,  he  thought  of  the  crystal 
brooks  aud  the  wood-hyaciuths  with  a  wecp- 
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ing  fondness,  instinct  indeed  with  finest  me* 
lody,  but  akin  to  that  sick  and  melancholy 
joy  with  which  the  sailor  in  mid-ocean  gazes 
on  the  waste  of  billows,  gazes  and  still  gazes 
until  on  their  broad  green  sides  the  little 
meadow  at  his  father's  cottage  door  with  its 
grey  willows  and  white  raaythoms  seems  to 
smile  out  on  his  tear-filled  eyes.  Had  Keats 
run  about  the  hills  and  played  in  the  twilight 
woods  as  a  little  boy,  he  would  not  have 
loved  nature  less,  but  his  poetical  expression 
of  that  love  would  not  have  struck  mascu- 
line intellects  as  verging  on  the  lachrymose 
and  the  fantastic  Nature  to  Miller  was  a 
constant  joy,  a  part  of  the  wonted  aliment 
of  his  soul,  an  inspiring,  elevating  influence, 
strengthening  him  for  the  tasks  of  life.  '  I 
remember,'  he  writes  of  the  days  of  his  youth, 

m 

'how  my  happiness  was  enhanced  by  every 
little  bird  that  burst  out  into  sudden  song 
among  the  trees,  and  then  as  suddenly  became 
silent,  or  by  every  bright-scaled  fish  that  went 
darting  through  the  topaz-coloured  depths  of 
the  water,  or  rose  for  a  moment  over  its  calm 
surface, — how  the  blue  sheets  of  hyacinths 
that  carpeted  the  openings  in  the  wood  delight- 
ed me,  and  every  golden-tinted  cloud  that 
gleamed  over  the  setting  sun,  and  threw  its 
bright  flush  on  the  river,  seemed  to  inform  tho 
heart  of  a  heaven  beyond.' 

The  mason  lad  who  could  feel  thus  had  little 
to  envy  in  the  gold  of  the  millionnaire  or  the 
title  of  the  aristocrat  Well  did  the  ancients 
match  sound  and  sense  in  that  phrase,  tancta 
simplicity  ;  such  simplicity  of  soul  is  indeed 
holy  and  healing. 

The  sterling  worth  and  fine  moral  quality 
of  Miller  are  brought  out  in  his  relations 
with  his  friends.  Of  passion  in  the  common 
sense  he  was  singularly  void,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that,  until  he  passed  his  thirtieth 
year,  female  beauty  once  touched  his  heart. 
But  his  affection  for  his  friends  was  ardent 
to  the  degree  of  passion,  and  constant  as  it 
was  ardent  Both  autobiographers  and  bio- 
graphers are  apt  to  paint  up  the  youthful 
friendships  of  their  heroes,  and  we  are  glad 
that  Mr.  Bayne  has  been  able  to  verify,  and 
more  than  verify,  by  infallible  documentary 
evidence,  all  that  in  his  '  Schools  aud  School- 
masters,' Miller  tells  us  of  his  relations  to  his 
two  friends,  William  Ross  and  John  Swanson. 
Ross  was  perhaps  the  most  finely  gifted  of 
the  three,  but  the  circumstances  of  his  birth 
were  hopelessly  depressing.  His  parents 
were  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty  ; 
bat  this  was  not  the  worst;  his  constitution 
was  so  feeble  that  sustained  and  resolute 
effort  was  for  him  a  physical  impossibility. 
Amid  the  debility  of  his  bodily  energies  there 
burned,  with  strange,  sad,  piercing  radiance, 
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the  flame  of  genius.  With  exquisite  accu- 
racy of  discernment  he  took  the  measure  of 
Miller,  pointing  out  to  him  where  his  strength 
lay  and  where  his  weakness.  He  knew  his 
own  powers,  also,  hut  saw  that  Miller  had 
stamina  while  he  had  none;  and,  with  tragic 
pathos,  accused  himself  of  indolence  and 
vacillation,  when  his  only  fault  was  that  he 
was  dying.  Delicately  organised  in  all  re- 
spects, he  displayed  a  musical  faculty  more 
usual  among  peasant  hoys  in  Italy  than  in 
Scotland,  made  himself  a  fife  and  clarionet 
of  elder-shoots,  and  became  one  of  the  best 
flute-players  in  the  district  From  the  little 
damp  room  in  which  Ross  slept  during 
his  apprenticeship  to  a  house-painter,  Miller 
used  to  hear  the  sweet  sounds  on  which  his 
soul  rose  for  the  time  above  all  it*  sorrows. 
He  had  a  fine  appreciation,  too,  or  the 
beauty  of  landscape.  '  I  have  seen  bim,' 
says  Miller,  *  awed  into  deep  solemnity,  in 
our  walks,  by  the  rising  noon,  as  it  peered 
down  upon  us  over  the  hill,  red  and  broad 
and  cloud-encircled,  through  the  interstices 
of  some  clump  of  dark  firs ;  and  have  ob- 
served him  become  suddenly  silent,  as, 
emerging  from  the  moonlight  woods,  we 
looked  into  a  rugged  dell,  and  saw,  far  be- 
neath, the  slim  rippling  streamlet  gleaming  in 
the  light,  like  a  narrow  strip  of  the  aurora 
borealit  shot  athwart  a  dark  sky,  when  the 
steep,  rough  sides  of  the  ravine,  on  either 
hand,  were  enveloped  in  gloom.'  Ross  had 
educated  his  faculty  of  {esthetic  perception 
and  of  art-criticism  by  study  of  Hogarth's 
Analysis  of  Beauty,  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Paint- 
ing, Gessner's  Letters,  and  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's Lectures.  Miller  describes  him  as 
looking  constantly  on  nature  with  the  eye  of 
the  artist,  signalising  and  selecting  the  cha- 
racteristic beauties  of  the  landscape.  This 
habit  of  imaginative  composition  would,  we 
believe,  have  been  fixed  on  by  the  most 
accomplished  instructors  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing at  this  moment  in  Europe,  as  the  best 
proof  that  could  be  given  by  Ross  of  the 
possession  of  artistic  genius.  Turner  was  at 
all  times  a  composer,  and  never  painted  a 
leaf  with  photographic  correctness.  But  the 
poverty  of  William  Ross  condemned  him  to 
the  drudgery  of  a  house-painter,  and  he  had 
no  teaching  in  the  higher  departments  of  art. 
He  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and  thence  to 
Glasgow,  his  fine  talent  distinguishing  him 
from  ordinary  workmen,  and  enabling  him  to 
procure  work  of  such  delicacy  that  he  could 
continue  it  when  too  weak  to  engage  in  the 
usual  tasks  of  house-painting.  Thoughtful 
and  kind,  he  assisted  a  brother-workman  who 
was  dying  by  his  side,  and  having  shielded 
his  friend  from  want  and  soothed  his  last 
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moments,  he  followed  him  speedily  to  the 
grave.  . 

John  Swan  son  was  of  a  different  build, 
physically  and   intellectually,  from  Ross. 
His  characteristic  was  energy  of  mind  and  of 
body.    He  was  a  distinguished  student  at 
the  University,  an  athlete  in  mathematics,  an 
acute  metaphysician;  but  the  mystic  fire  of 
genius,  which  Miller  saw  in  the  eye  of  Ross, 
and  which  he  believed  to  have  fallen  on  him- 
self, threw  none  of  its  prismatic  colouring 
over  the  framework  of  Swanson'smind.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  three  to  come  nnder 
strong  religious  impressions.  Abandoning 
philosophical  subtleties,  and  accepting,  with 
the  whole  force  of  his  robust  mind,  the  sal- 
vation offered  by  Christ,  he  pressed  upon 
Miller  with  importunate  earnestness  the  hea- 
venly treasure  which  himself  had  found. 
He  was  not  at  first  successful.    Steady  la- 
bour, indeed,  in  the  quarry,  and  in  the  hew- 
ing shed,  had  chastened  the  youthful  wild- 
ness  of  Miller,  and  he  had  become,  though 
not  religious,  at  least  reverent  and  thought- 
ful.   As  Swan  son's  appeals  took  effect,  the 
early  religious  teaching  of  his  uncles,  which 
bad  probably  lain  dormant  in  his  mind,  as- 
serted its  influence.   He  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  conscious  of  this  fact,  and  indeed 
it  was  not  the  catechetic  instruction,  but  the 
personal  example  of  his  uncles,  that  told 
upon  him.    At  all  events,  after  hesitating 
and  playing  shy,  he  was  fairly  brought  to  a 
stand  by  Swanson ;  and  though  he  under- 
went no  paroxysm  of  religious  excitement,  a 
profound  change  took  place  in  his  character, 
a  change  which  penetrated  to  the  inmost 
depths  of  his  nature,  changed  the  current  of 
his  being,  and  was  regarded  by  himself  as 
his  conversion.    He  was  thus  knit  in  still 
closer  fellowship  with  Swanson,  and  their 
friendship  continued  uninterrupted  uutil  his 
death.    Had  his  opinions  not  takon  this 
shape,  it  seems  likely  that  he  would  have  be- 
come daringly  sceptical    He  had  assuredly, 
to  use  the  words  of  Coleridge,  skirted  the  de- 
serts of  infidelity.    He  was  familiar  with  tho 
writings  of  Hume,  whose  argument  against 
miracles  defines  to  this  hour  the  position 
taken  up  by  all  who,  on  scientific  grounds 
deny  the  supernatural  origin  of  Christianity. 
There  was  a  time  when  he  fancied  himself 
an  atheist,  and  the  profane  affectation  might 
have  deepened  into  reality.    But  after  his 
correspondence  with  Swanson,  he  never 
wavered.    The  consideration  which,  from  an 
intellectual  point  of  view,  chiefly  influenced 
him  in  pronouncing  Christianity  Divine,  was 
two-fold.    Christianity,  he  said,  was  no  cun- 
ningly devised  labia.    It  offended  man  at 
too  many  points — it  seemed  too  palpably  to 
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contradict  his  instincts  of  justice — to  have 
been  invented  by  man.    At  the  same  time, 
it  was  fitted,  with  exquisite  nicety  of  adapta- 
tion, and  with  measureless  amplitude  of  com- 
prehension, to  meet  the  wants  of  man's  spiri- 
tual nature.    Man  neither  would  nor  could 
have  created  it,  any  more  than  he  could  or 
would  have  created  manna ;  but  when  he  took 
of  it,  and  did  eat,  he  found  that  it  was  an- 
gels' food,  making  him,  though  bis  steps 
were  still  through  the  wilderness  of  this 
world,  the  brother  of  augek    Miller  has  not 
in  any  of  his  writings  elaborated  this  idea 
with  the  fulness  of  exposition,  defence  and 
illustration  which  the  importance  of  the  part 
it  played  in  his  system  of  thought  might 
render  desirable;  but  it  is  obvious  that  it 
would,  for  him,  not  only  silence  the  argu- 
ments which  had  previously  seemed  to  tell 
against  Christianity,  but  array  them  on  the 
side  of  belief.    The  more  offensive  and  con- 
tradictory Christianity  might  be  to  natural 
reason  and  conscience,  the  stronger  would  be 
the  logical  chain  by  wliich  he  was  drawn  to 
infer  ita  supernatural  origin.    The  courses  of 
the  stars  might  appear  to  him  a  maze  of  law- 
less and  inadmissible  movements,  but  when 
he  steered  his  little  boat  by  them,  he  was  led 
safely  across  dark  billows  and  perilous  cur- 
rents; clearly,  therefore,  One  who  under- 
stood the  whole  matter  infinitely  better  than 
he  had  put  together  the  time-piece  of  the 
heavens.    Such  was  his  argument,  and  it  is 
not  without  force.    Practically  his  religion 
consisted  in  an  inexpressible  enthusiasm  of 
dovotion  to  Christ    The  term  which  he  uni- 
formly applies  to  the  Saviour  is  '  The  Adora- 
ble,' and  he  dwelt,  with  lingering,  wondering, 
rejoicing  affection  on  the  sympathy  of  the 
Man  Christ  Jesus  with  human  wants  and 
weaknesses.    Seldom  have  the  efforts  of 
friendship  been  more  nobly  crowned  than 
were  those  of  John  Swanson  when  this  radi- 
cal change  took  place  in  the  spiritual  condi- 
tion of  Hugh  Miller. 

His  relations  with  Swanson  and  with  Ross 
attest  the  warmth  and  constancy  of  his  affec- 
tions ;  but  the  gentleness  of  his  nature  does 
not  fully  dawn  upon  us  until  we  read  his  let- 
ters to  Mi  mi  Dunbar,  and  understand  the 
friendship  which  subsisted  between  hhn  and 
that  lady.  She  was  many  vears  his  senior, 
and  as  the  sister  of  a  Scottish  Baronet,  Sir 
Alexander  Dunbar,  of  Boath,  and  a  Tory  of 
the  old  school,  we  should  have  expected  her 
to  be  shy  of  poetical  masons.  Something  in 
Miller's  verses,  however,  attracted  her,  and  a* 
angularly  tender  and  romantic  friendship 
sprang  up  between  them.  On  his  side,  it 
wa*  confined  to  affectionate  appreciation  and 
admiring  esteem ;  but  she  wrote  to  him  with 
he  tenderness  of  a  mother,  and  did  not 


scruple  to  tell  him  that  he  was  the  dearest 
friend  she  had  in  the  world.  His  letters  to 
her  are  not  distinguished  by  originality  or 
by  extraordinary  power ;  but  they  abound  in 
delineations  of  nature,  poetic  in  their  loveli- 
ness ;  they  are  just  in  thought,  and  faultless 
in  feeling;  and  in  literary  style  they  are 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  melodious 
and  beautiful  of  his  compositions.  Like  his 
other  writings  these  letters  are  full  of  self- 
portrayal,  and  the  face  which,  with  pen- 
sive, fascinating  smile,  seems  to  beam  on  us 
from  the  page,  is  that  of  a  right  noble  and 
loveable  man.  We  feel  that  tub  mason  is  a 
gentleman  ;  a  gentleman  of  the  finest  strain ; 
one  whose  gentleness  is  of  the  heart,  and 
manifests  itself,  not  in  the  polished  urbanity 
of  cities  which  often  hides  a  bad  and  cold 
nature,  but  in  a  vigilant  kindness,  a  manly 
deference,  and  above  all  a  delicate  sympa- 
thy. The  few  words  of  reference  to  Hugh 
Miller  occurring  incidentally  in  Dr.  McCosh's 
recollections  of  Bunsen,  and  published  in 
the  biography  of  the  latter — which,  by  the 
way,  seem  to  us  to  cast  a  more  vivid  light 
upon  the  man  than  the  far  lengthier  recol- 
lections of  Miller  by  Dr.  McCosh,  printed  in 
Mr.  Bayne's  biography — specify  t  ne  intent 
sweetness  and  fascination  belonging  to  his 
presence.  Despite  his  rugged  exterior,  his 
shaggy  head  and  rough-hewn  features,  his 
mason's  apron,  his  slowly  enunciated  speech, 
and  his  somewhat  heavy  manner,  this  fas- 
cination was  felt  by  all  who  hnd  an  oppor- 
tunity of  experiencing  it. 

We  hinted  that  he  was  singularly  devoid 
of  sensibility  to  the  charm  of  female  beauty. 
In  this  respect  he  presents  a  marked  contrast 
to  Burns,  and  indeed  to  most  men  of  pow- 
erful intellect  and  vivid  imagination.  But 
he  loved  once,  and  then  he  loved  with  all 
the  intensity  of  his  nature.  At  the  time 
when  his  name  was  beginning  to  be  known 
through  the  north  of  Scotland  as  that  of  one 
who  had  a  future,  Miss  Lydia  Fraser,  ten 
years  his  junior,  arrived  in  Cromarty.  She 
was  possessed  of  no  small  personal  beauty, 
had  received  a  good  education,  was  addicted 
to  intellectual  pursuits,  wrote  fluently  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  was  gifted  with  re- 
markable acuteness  and  clearness  of  mind. 
Her  temperament  was  more  mercurial  than 
Miller's ;  he  was  more  capable  of  patient 
thought,  and,  on  the  whole,  more  solidly  able. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  pair  thus 
matched  enjoyed  the  surest  prospect  of  hap- 
piness in  the  married  state,  but  it  is  evident 
that  they  were  precisely  in  the  position  to 
strike  up  a  romantic  friendship.  He  was 
the  literary  lion  of  Cromarty,  she  the  gifted 
beauty  of  the  placo ;  their  friendship  and 
their  love  were  as  much  in  the  order  of 
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nature  as  that  of  Teufelsdrfckh  and  Blumine, 
though  happily  it  had  no  such  tragic  con- 
clusion. The  gifted  beauty  could  not  help 
pausing  in  her  walk  to  have  a  few  words 
with  the  poetic  mason  as  he  hewed  in  the 
churchyard,  his  head  sure  to  be  full  of  some 
book  or  subject,  his  eye  quick  to  catch  every 
new  light  of  beauty  that  fell  upon  the  land- 
scape. They  soon  found  that  they  were 
more  to  each  other  than  friends,  and  there- 
upon difficulties  manifold  interfered  with 
their  meeting.  The  young  lady's  mother 
was  startled  at  the  idea  that  her  daughter 
should  bestow  her  affections  on  a  horn-hand- 
ed mechanic,  even  though  he  had  issued  a 
volume  of  poems,  a  volume  much  praised, 
not  so  muck  bought,  and  already  looked  on 
almost  with  contempt  by  its  sternly  critical 
author.  Miller,  for  his  own  part,  had  no 
wish  to  rise  in  the  world.  With  a  philoso- 
phy antique  and  astonishing  in  these  restless 
times,  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  world  had  nothing  to  offer  which  would 
make  him  substantially  happier  than  he  was 
while  hewing  on  the  hill  of  Cromarty.  Had 
he  not  the  skies  and  the  sea,  the  wood  and 
the  shore,  and  had  not  the  whole  world  of 
literature  and  science  been  thrown  open  to 
him  when  he  learned  to  read  ?  His  wants 
were  perfectly  simple,  and  exceedingly  few, 
and  were  supplied  to  the  utmost  He  could 
be  quite  happy  in  a  cave  with  a  boulder  for 
table,  and  a  stone  for  chair,  a  book  to  read, 
and  a  pot  in  which  to  cook  his  homely  fare ; 
he  might  well  be  less  happy,  he  could  hot 
bo  more,  in  a  gilded  drawing-room. 

These  pleasing  but  somewhat  effeminate 
dreams  were  dissipated  by  his  love  for  Miss 
Frascr,  as  a  pretty  little  garden  on  the  flanks 
of  Etna  might  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
hearings  of  the  volcano.  He  would  marry 
her  into  the  rank  of  a  lady,  or  he  would  not 
marry  her,  in  Scotland  at  least,  at  all  If  it 
proved  impossible  for  him  to  rise  in  his  na- 
tive country,  the  lovers  would  seek  a  nook 
in  the  backwoods,  and  place  the  Atlantic 
betwoon  them  and  the  conventional  notions 
and  estimates  of  British  society.  But  the 
necessity  for  this  step  did  not  oocur.  Miller 
was  offered  a  situation  in  a  branch  office  of 
the  Commercial  Bank,  which  was  opened  in 
Cromarty  in  1 835.  He  laid  down  the  mallet, 
not  without  satisfaction  but  assuredly  with 
no  exultation,  and,  after  a  brief  initiation  in 
the  mysteries  of  banking  at  Linlithgow, 
entered  on  his  duties  as  hank  accountant 
Too  healthful  and  honest  of  nature  to  trifle 
in  the  discharge  of  any  duties  which  he  un- 
dertook, he  addressed  himself  with  vigorous 
application  to  the  business  of  the  bank,  and 
found  his  new  situation  an  admirable  post 
for  the  study  of  human  nature.    It  was  in 
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conveying  the  bank's  money  between  Cro- 
marty and  Tain  that  he  first  carried  fire- 
arms, a  practice  which  he  seems  to  bare 
almost  constantly  maintained  from  this  time 
forward.  It  was  at  the  time  of  his  joining 
the  bank  that  his  first  prose  volume,  *  Scenes 
and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland/  was 
published.  It  contains  passages  of  exquisite 
beauty,  and  has  since  attained  to  considera- 
ble popularity ;  but  it  was  not  immediately 
successful,  and  added  little  to  the  modest 
income  of  its  author.  His  marriage  took 
place  in  the  beginning  of  1837 ;  he  was  then 
thirtv-five  years  old,  and  had  been  engaged 
to  Miss  Froscr  for  five  yeai% 

Miller  was  a  naturalist  from  his  infancy, 
in  the  sense  of  habitually  observing  nature 
and  laying  up  store  of  natural  facts  in  his 
memory  ;-but  it  was  not  until  he  had  passed 
his  thirtieth  year,  and  until  his  severe  self- 
censure  pronounced  him  to  have  failed,  first 
in  poetry  and  secondly  in  prose  literature, 
that  he  conscientiously  and  with  the  whole 
force  of  his  mind  devoted  himself  to  science. 
His  mental  changes  and  processes  were  never 
sudden,  and  there  was  a  transition  period, 
during  which  he  hesitated  between  literature 
and  science;  but  when  his  resolution  had 
once  been  taken,  he  cast  no  look  behind. 
With  intense,  absorbing,  impassioned  energy, 
he  gave  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  science. 
II is  experience  in  the  quarry — of  quite 
inestimaDle  value  to  him  as  a  geologist — de- 
termined his  choice  of  a  scientific  province 
for  special  culture.    His  progress  was  won- 
derfully rapid.    The  geological  nomenclature 
which  he  found  in  books  served  to  classify 
and  formalise  knowledge  which  he  had 
already  acquired,  and  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  geologist    But  for  the 
interruption  of  his  plans,  by  the  agitation 
which  issued  in  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish 
State  Church  in  1848,  and  Ms  being  sum- 
moned to  Edinburgh  to  undertake  the  con- 
duct of  the  Witness  newspaper,  he  would 
have  published  a  treatise  on  the  geology  of 
the  Cromarty  district  at  least  a  year  earlier 
than  the  date  at  which  he  became  known  to 
the  public  as  a  man  of  science. 

It  reminds  us  how  fast  and  how  far  the 
world  has  travelled  in  the  last  thirty  years  to 
note  that  in  the  year  1840,  Hugh  Miller  was 
an  enthusiast  for  the  State  Church  of  Scot- 
land. There  are  no  enthusiastic  believers 
in  the  State  Church  theory,  or  what  Miller 
called  the  4  establishment  principle,'  now. 
The  most  logical  and  consistent  members  of 
the  State  Church  of  England  avow  that  her 
chance  of  vindicating  her  claim  to  the  name 
and  privilege  of  a  Church  depends  upon  her 
ceasing  to  be  a  State  Church;  and  the  back 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  was 
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broken  by  the  disruption.  Sensible  men, 
with  nothing  of  the  revolutionist  in  their 
composition,  are  now  generally  of  opinion 
that  the  days  of  both  onr  ecclesiastical 
establishments  are  numbered.  The  opinion, 
also,  would  be  generally  assented  to,  that  it 
is  when  viewed  as  a  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  ecclesiastical  freedom  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  that  the  disruption  of  the 
Scottish  Presbyterian  Church,  in  1643,  can 
be  seen  to  be  of  historical  importance.  Of 
this  Hugh  Miller  had  no  idea.  He  accepted 
the  theory  of  a  State  Church,  and  he  lent  his 
championship  to  the  Majority  in  the  Scottish 
Church,  when  contending  against  the  Court 
of  Session,  because  he  believed  that  the  com- 
pact agreed  upon  between  Church  and  State 
in  Scotland,  at  the  time  of  the  union  of 
England  and  Scotland,  had  been  infringed. 
It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  explain 
fully  to  English  readers  how  the  State  Church 
of  Scotland  had  become  endeared  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  was  to  them  a  symbol,  not  of  op- 
pression or  of  bondage,  but  of  freedom. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Scottish  Reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century  was  thoroughly 
popular  ,and  essentially  Presbyterian ;  that, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  cause  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  always  the  cause  of 
civil  freedom;  and  that,  when  the  Church 
was  finally  established,  after  the  expulsion  of 
James  II.,  she  emerged  from  a  long  period 
of  persecution,  during  which  she  had  been 
regarded  with  reverence  and  affection  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Scottish  people.  Add  to 
this  that  the  lay  elders,  standing,  as  they  did, 
on  the  same  level  of  authority  with  the  clergy 
in  the  Church  courts,  prevented  the  latter 
from  becoming  a  mere  clerical  caste.  It  was 
an  eminently  felicitous  circumstance  for  the 
Scottish  Church,  in  the  '  ten  yean*  conflict,' 
that  her  dispute  with  the  civil  authorities 
turned  on  the  rights  of  congregations.  Her 
offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  Court  of  Session 
and  the  British  Parliament,  was  that  she  had, 
in  a  manner  deemed  by  them  high-hauded, 
asserted  the  right  of  congregations  to  have 
no  ministers  thrust  upon  them  against  their 
will.  When  we  think  of  the  profound  in- 
difference with  which  State  Churchmen,  in 
England,  regard  the  whole  subject  of  the 
settlement  of  ministers — when  we  observe 
the  stone-Hke  apathy  with  which  they  see 
dawdling  youths  purchase  with  a  bit  of 
money  the  privilege  of  consuming  a  parochial 
income  and  paralysing  for,  say  thirty  years, 
the  spiritual  fife  of  a  parish— we  cannot  but 
contemplate  with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and 
admiration  the  intense  excitement  which 
thrilled  through  Scotland  when  the  Evangeli- 
cal majority  in  the  Church  Courts  stood  up 
to  vindicate  the  right  of  the  people  to  bo  con- 


sulted in  the  choice  of  their  pastors.  It  was 
into  the  popular  side  of  the  controversy  that 
Hugh  Miller  threw  his  force.  The  right  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  govern  herself,  a 
right  unquestionably  conceded  to  her  at  the 
Union,  he  distinctly  maintained ;  but  his 
most  eloquent  and  effective  pleading  was  in 
defence  of  the  privileges  of  congregations. 
He  contributed  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
man,  to  secure  for  the  Church  in  her  strug- 
gles with  the  Courts,  and  subsequently  for 
the  Free  Church,  the  support  of  the  people 
of  Scotland.  Strange  to  say,  though  one  of 
the  principal  founders  of  the  Free  Church, 
he  had  no  glimpse  of  that  future  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal freedom  of  which,  as  we  trust,  the  Free 
Church  has  been  the  harbinger.  To  the  last 
he  talked  of  the  'establishment  principle' 
and  the  'voluntary  principle,'  and  fancied 
that  some  ineffable  advantage  would  be  de- 
rived by  the  Church  from  the  State,  if  only 
the  State  could  be  induced  to  make  a  just 
league  with  the  Church,  and  to  stand  true  to 
its  conditions.  This  was  one  of  the  weakest 
points  in  Hugh  Miller's  system  of  thought, 
and  it  roust  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  very 
weak  one.  If  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1843  proved  any- 
thing, it  proved  that,  even  under  the  roost 
favourable  circumstances,  the  State  Church 
principle  will  not  work.  If  two  ride  upon  a 
horse,  one  must  ride  behind,  and  if  Scottish 
Presbyterians  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  State, 
having  established  a  Church,  will  sooner  or 
later  thrust  it  into  a  position  of  subservience 
and  slavery,  they  may  be  pronounced  un- 
teachable  upon  that  subject. 

But  it  is  was  our  intention  to  speak  of 
Hugh  Miller  almost  exclusively  as  a  man  of 
science,  and  we  have  lingered  too  long  upon 
other  phases  of  his  history.  His  scientific 
talent  was,  we  think,  of  a  high  order.  It 
consisted  mainly  in  an  admirable  faculty  of 
observation,  keen,  clear,  exact,  comprehen- 
sive. He  was  habitually,  and  at  all  mo- 
menta,  an  observer.  Mr.  James  Robertson, 
a  gentleman  who  knew  him  intimately  and 
walked  much  with  him  in  1834,  states,  in 
some  valuable  recollections  of  Miller,  con- 
tributed to  Mr.  Bayne's  biography,  that  he, 
Mr.  R>,  soon  remarked  how  vividly  alive  he 
was  to  the  appearances  of  nature,  darting 
now  at  a  pebble  in  the  bed  of  a  brook,  now, 
at  a  plant  by  the  wayside,  never  for  one 
moment  suspending  his  inquisition  into  the 
scene  of  wonders  spread  around  him.  Such 
being  his  habit  of  observation,  two  condi- 
tions only  were  required  in  order  that  he 
might  become  famous  as  a  man  of  science, 
firet  that  the  district  in  which  he  pursued 
his  researches  had  not  been  exhausted  by 
previous  explorers;  secondly,  that  he  pos- 
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a  literary  faculty  adequate  to  the  com- 
munication of  his  knowledge.  He  was  for- 
tunate in  both  respects.  The  Cromarty  dis- 
trict afforded  extraordinary  opportunities  of 
observation  in  a  department  of  the  geolo- 
gical record  until  then  but  partially  known. 
The  Old  Red  Sandstone  system  had  only 
begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  geologists. 
The  Silurian  system,  below  it,  had  been  suc- 
cessfully explored;  the  Carboniferous  sys- 
tem, above  it,  had  been  penetrated  in  all 
directions  for  its  treasures  of  coal,  and  geo- 
logists had  large  acquaintance  with  its 
organisms ;  but  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  bad 
been  comparatively  overlooked.  Miller  found 
himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  good  sec- 
tions of  the  formation,  and  studied  them 
with  the  utmost  care  and  assiduity.  His 
journey ings  as  a  mason  had  made  him  fami- 
liar with  the  rocky  framework  of  the  north 
of  Scotland,  into  which  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
Btone  largely  enters.  He  was  able,  there- 
fore, on  claiming  recognition  as  a  man  of 
science,  to  tender  a  highly  important  contri- 
bution to  the  world's  knowledge  of  one  of 
the  great  geological  systems.  His  name  is 
imperishably  inscribed  among  the  original 
workers  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  along 
with  those  of  Sedgwick,  Agassiz,  aud  Mur- 
chison.  His  specific  contribution  was  con- 
nected with  the  ichthyio  organisms  of  the 
system,  and  no  contribution  could  have  been 
more  important.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone 
system  is  distinguished,  biologically,  as  that 
in  which  the  vertebrate  kingdom,  in  its 
lowest  or  fish  division,  was  first  prominently 
developed  ;  and  the  most  niggardly  estimate 
of  the  achievement  of  Miller,  as  a  geolo- 
gist, must  recognise  that  the  discoverer  of 
Pterichthys  first  called  the  attention  of 
scientific  men  to  the  enormous  wealth  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  in  fish.  If  this  is  so,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  refuse  the  addition  that 
lie  determined  the  character  of  the  forma- 
tion. There  are  fish  in  the  upper  beds  of 
the  Silurian  system,  but  the  characteristic 
organisms  are  molluscan  and  crustacean  ; 
there  are  traces  of  reptile  existence  in  the 
Old  Red,  but  its  characteristic  organisms  are 
fish. 

Unquestionably,  the  sudden  rise  of  Miller 
into  eminence  and  reputation  as  a  geologist, 
was  due,  in  some  measure,  to  the  exquisite 
clearness  and  picturesquenesa  of  his  style. 
From  his  boyhood  he  had  made  it  one  of 
his  chief  aims  to  perfect  his  literary  work- 
lnausliip.  He  had  striven  to  attain  skill  in 
writing,  as  an  enthusiastic  painter  strives  to 
attain  skill  in  the  technical  art  of  realising 
form  and  laving  on  colour.  His  descrip- 
tions of  fossil  organisms  surprised  and  de- 
lighted scientific  men,  while  the  imaginative 


boldness  and  breadth  with  which  he  de- 
picted the  landscapes  of  the  remote  past 
fascinated  general  readers.  After  all,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  extreme  elaboration 
and  minuteness  with  which  he  described  in- 
dividual organisms,  such  as  the  Pterichthys, 
was  not  labour  lost.  A  carefully  executed 
wood-cut  conveys  a  more  correct  and  im- 
pressive idea  of  the  creature  than  any  words 
which  could  be  devised.  At  all  events,  the 
descriptions  of  fossil  organisms  in  the  works 
of  Hugh  Miller  are  as  exact  and  vivid  as  any 
in  the  English  language. 

We  spoke  of  the  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness of  his  religion.    He  had  in  fact  that 
quality  of  the  true  man,  that  he  could  be 
nothing  by  halves.    His  religion  was  what 
genuine  religion  always  is,  a  fire  warming 
his    whole    nature,   and   mingling  with 
every  operation  of  his  mind.     He  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
Hume,  and  had  felt  their  subtle  and  search- 
ing power.    He  had  skirted,  as  we  said,  the 
bowling  solitudes  of  infidelity,  and  now 
having,  as  he  devoutly  believed,  been  led  by 
a  Divine  hand  to  the  green  pastures  and 
living  waters  and  healthful,  habitable  lands 
of  faith,  the  central  ambition  of  his  life, 
never  asleep  in  his  breast,  was  to  lead  others 
to  the  refuge  which  he  had  found.  He 
could  not  read  in  God's  book  of  nature  with- 
out thinking  of  God,  and  endeavouring  to 
trace  the  marks  of  His  finger,  and  looking 
for  smooth  stones  to  be  put  into  his  Bling, 
and  aimed  at  the  foreheads  of  the  enemies 
of  the  faith.    He  had  no  sooner  mastered 
the  logic  of  geology,  and  formed  a  concep- 
tion of  the  platforms  of  life  which  have  been 
nnvcilcd  by  the  science  in  the  remoteness  of 
the  past,  than  he  began  to  perceive,  or  think 
that  he  perceived,  certain  positions  afforded 
by  it,  which  the  defender  of  revealed  reli- 
gion might  take  up  with  much  advantage  in 
carrying  on  the  conflict  with  infidelity.  Of 
these,  the  best  known  is  his  scheme  for  re- 
conciling the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation 
of  tho  heavens  and  the  earth  with  the  con- 
clusions of  geologic  science.   This  subject  is 
disposed  of  in  the  '  Life  and  Letters '  in  a 
single  sentence ;  we  think  it  deserved,  and 
propose  to  devote  to  it,  more  space  and  at- 


Miller  frankly  avowed  that  the  view  which 
he  originally  luild  as  to  the  scientific  inter- 
pretation of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  had  been  modified.  He  had  be- 
lieved, with  Chalmers  and  Buckland,  that 
the  six  days  were  natural  days  of  twenty- 
four  hours  each;  that  the  operations  per- 
formed in  them  had  reference  to  tho  world 
as  inhabited  by  man;  that  a  'great  chaotic 
gap'  separated  the  4 latest  of  the  geologic 
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ages'  from  the  human  period ;  and  the  Scrip- 1 
tare  contained  no  account  whatever  of  those 
myriads  of  ages  during  which  the  several 
geological  formations  came  into  the  state  in 
which  we  now  fiud  them.  As  his  geological 
knowledge  extended,  and  in  particular,  when 
he  engaged  in  close  personal  inspection  of 
the  Tertiary  and  Post-tertiary  formations,  he 
perceived  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  chaotic 
period,*  dividing  the  present  from  the  past, 
in  the  history  of  our  planet,  was  untenable. 
'No  blank  chaotic  gap  of  death  and  dark- 
ness,' thus  he  announces  the  result  of  his  in- 
vestigations, '  separated  the  creation  to  which 
man  belongs  from  that  of  the  old  extinct 
elephant,  hippopotamus,  and  hyena;  for 
familiar  animals,  such  as  the  red  deer,  the 
roe,  the  fox,  the  wild-cat,  and  the  badger, 
lived  throughout  the  period  which  connected 
their  times  with  our  own ;  and  so  I  have 
been  compelled  to  bold  that  the  days  of 
creation  were  not  natural,  but  prophetic 
days,  and  Btretched  far  back  into  tlio  by- 
gone eternity.' 

It  was  legitimate  for  theologians,  sixty 
years  ago,  to  put  their  trust  in  the  theory  of 
a  chaotic  state  of  the  planet  immediately 
before  the  commencement  of  the  human 
period,  and  to  allege  that  Scripture  had 
folded  up  all  reference  to  proceeding  geolo- 

Sncal  ages,  in  the  words  *  In  the  beginning 
od  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth/ 
The  authority  of  Cuvicr  was  then  supreme 
in  the  world  of  science,  and  Ouvier  held  that 
•  not  much  earlier  than  5,000  or  6,000  years 
ago'  the  surface  of  the  globe  underwent  a 
sudden  and  subversive  catastrophe.    But  no 
theologian  who  now  maintains  this  hypo- 
thesis can  place  his  theology  on  a  level  with 
the  scientific  acquirement  of  the  day.  Dr. 
Kurtz  is  the  only  theologian  of  any  standing 
who  is  known  to  us  as  still  holding  the  view 
of  Chalmers ;  and  if  we  were  asked  how  a 
person  accurately  acquainted  with  geological 
science  might  best  obtain  a  conception  of 
the  untenability  of  the  theory  of  a  recent 
chaos,  we  should  advise  him  to  read  Dr. 
Kurtz's  defence  of  the  hypothesis.  The 
German  divine  repeatedly  specifies  6,000 
years  as  the  period  during  which  man  and 
the  existing  order  of  terrestrial  beings  have 
occupied  our  planet.     'According  to  the 
Scriptures,'  he  says,  'the  present  order  of 
things  has  existed  for  nearly  6,000  years.' 
lie  has  a  theory  of  his  own  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fossils.    '  The  types  buried  in  the 
rocks  were  not  destined  to  continue  perpe- 
tually, or  else  have  not  attained  their  desti- 
nation,'    They  were  mere  transient  pheno- 
mena.   It  would  be  difficult  to  put  into 
language  a  proposition  more  inconsistent 
with  geological  fact   The  species  of  the 
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;  Silurian  molluscs  have  changed,  but  molluscs 
of  Silurian  type  abound  at  this  hour.  Evidence 
1  amounting  almost  to  absolute  demonstration 
identifies  the  globigerina  of  the  Atlantic 
mud  of  to-day  with  the  globigerina  of  the 
Cretaceous  system;  and  Sir  Charles  Lycll 
!  calculates  that  the  Cretaceous  system  came 
to  an  end  80,000,000  years  ago.  Pro- 
nouncing the  types  of  the  past  evanescent, 
Dr.  Kurtz  pronounces  the  type  of  the  pre- 
sent permanent.  The  creatures  called  into 
existence  on  the  six  days  of  Genesis,  which 
last  he  holds  to  have  been  natural  days, 
'were  intended  to  continue,  and  not  to 
perish,  and  their  families  were  not  to  be 
petrified  in  strata,  but  each  individual  was 
to  decay  in  the  ordinary  manner,  so  that 
their  bones  have  mostly  passed  away  without 
leaving  any  trace.'  This  is  a  pure  imagina- 
tion. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  petrifactive  agencies  are  less  active  at 
present  than  they  were  in  by-gone  geolo- 
gical epochs.  The  essential  and  irreconcila- 
ble discrepancy,  however,  between  the  views 
of  Dr.  Kurtz  and  the  conclusions  of  geology, 
consists  in  bis  assumption  of  a  universal 
deluge,  sweeping  away  all  life,  and  leaving 
the  surface  of  the  world  a  tabula  rasa,  im- 
mediately before  the  appearance  of  man. 
He  speaks  of  '  a  flood,  which  destroyed  and 
prevented  all  life,  and  after  the  removal  of 
which  the  present  state  of  the  earth,  with  its 
plants,  animals,  and  man,  was  immediately 
restored.'  With  marvellous  simplicity  he 
declares  that  '(he  only  thing  he  'de- 
mands,' 'and  which  no  geological  theory 
can  or  will  deny,'  is  that  '  the  globe  was 
covered  with  water'  before  tho  appearance 
of  man  'and  the  present  plants  and  animals.' 
There  is  no  geologist  deserving  the  name  at 
present  alive  who  would  admit  this  proposi- 
tion ;  and  we  suppose  that  a  large  majority 
of  living  geologists  would  maintain  that  the 
earth  has  certainly  not  been  covered  with 
water  since  the  time  of  those  forests  whose 
remains  are  preserved  for  us  in  Devonian 
strata.  To  name  one  among  many  proofs, 
the  state  of  the  fauna  of  the  Atlantic  islands, 
Madeira  and  the  Desertas,  demonstrates  that 
the  earth  has  not  been  enveloped  by  the 
ocean  for  a  period  compared  with  which 
Dr.  Kurtz's  6,000  years  dwindle  into  insignifi- 
cance. Geology  pronounces  as  decisively 
against  the  occurrence  of  a  universal  chaos 
upon  earth  6,000  years  ago  as  against  the 
accumulation  of  all  the  strata  of  the  earth's 
crust  in  six  natural  days.  There  is  no  sense 
recognisable  by  geological  science  in  which 
the  word  '  beginning  can  be  applied  to  the 
condition  presented  by  the  surface  of  the 
earth  at  any  poriod  nearly  so  recent  as  6,000 
years  ago. 
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According  to  the  theory  of  Mosaic  geo- 
logy ultimately  adopted  by  Hugh  Miller,  the 
*  beginning'  spoken  of  in  the  first  verse  of 
the  Bible  corresponds  to  that  period  when 
the  planet,  wrapt  in  primeval  fires,  was  about 
to  enter  upon  the  series  of  changes  which  1b 
inscribed  in  the  geologic  record.  The  chaos, 
dork  and  formless,  which  preceded  the  dawn 
of  organic  existence  upon  earth,  was  no 
temporary  inundation,  no  miraculous  catas- 
tropne,  out  an  actual  state  of  things  of 
which  the  evidence  still  exists  in  the  rocks. 
Strictly  speaking,  indeed,  the  term  4  chaos 
has  no  scientific  meaning.    Science  is  ac- 
quainted with  no  period  in  time,  no  locality 
in  space,  where  there  has  been  a* general 
suspension  of  law ;  and  it  may  be  worthy  of 
remark  that,  although  Scripture  speaks  of 
the  original  state  of  things  as  without  form 
and  void,  there  is  no  hint  that  it  was  beyond 
control  of  Divine  and  natural  ordinance. 
Relatively  to  man,  however,  and  to  those 
changes  in  the  structure  and  organisms  of 
the  planet  which  the  geologist  chronicles, 
the  fiery  vesture,  in  which  advocates  of 
the  Age  theory  of  reconciliation  between 
Genesis  and  geology  allege  the  earth  to  have 
been  at  one  time  enveloped,  constitutes  an 
interruption  to  all  research,  a  commence- 
ment of  all  that  can  be  called  scientific 
discovery.     If  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  contains  an  intelligi- 
ble and  accurate  account  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth  from  the  time  when  .form  first  rose  out 
of  formlessness,  and  light  sprang  from  dark- 
ness, to  the  time  when  man  began  to  build 
his  cities  and  till  his  fields,  no  candid  judge 
would  refuse  to  admit  that  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  chapter  had  been  satisfactorily 
solved,  and  that  the  chapter  itself  formed  a 
sublimely  appropriate  vestibule  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Revelation. 

Let  us  state  Miller's  conception  of  the 
meaning  and  scientific  purport  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  in  his  own  words : — 

•  What  may  be  termed,'  we  quote  from  the 
Tettimony  of  th*  Rocks,  4  the  three  geologic 
days — the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth — may  be 
held  to  have  extended  over  those  Carboniferous 
periods  during  which  the  great  plants  were 
created — over  those  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous 
periods  during  which  the  great  sea-monsters 
and  birds  were  created — and  over  those  Ter- 
tiary periods  during  which  the  groat  terrestrial 
mammals  were  created.  For  the  interrening, 
or  fourth  day,  we  have  that  wide  space  repre- 
sented by  the  Permian  and  Triassic  periods, 
which,  less  conspicuous  in  their  floras  than  the 
periods  that  went  immediately  before,  and  less 
conspicuous  in  their  faunas  than  the  periods 
that  came  immediately  after,  were  marked  by 
the  decline  and  ultimate  extinction  of  the 


Palajozoic  forms,  and  the  first  partially  de- 
veloped beginnings  of  the  secondary  ones. 
And  for  the  first  and  second  days  there  re- 
mains the  great  Azoic  period,  during  which 
the  immensely  developed  gneisses,  •  mien- 
schists,  and  primary  clay-slates  were  deposited 
and  the  two  extendod  periods  represented  by 
the  Silurian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  system. 
These,  taken  together,  exhaust  the  geologi- 
cal scale,  and  may  bo  named  in  their  order 
as,  first,  the  Azoic  day  or  period ;  second,  the 
Silurian,  or  Old  Red  Sandstone  day,  or  period; 
third,  the  Carboniferous  day,  or  period  ;  fourth, 
the  Permian  or  Triassic  day,  or  period ;  and 
sixth,  the  Tertiary  day,  or  period.' 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  Miller  here 
expressly  fits  into  his  scheme  the  work  of 
the  six  days.    In  another  passage  he  re- 
marks that  it  is  specifically  his  task,  as  a 
geologist,  to  account  for  the  operations  of 
the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  days,  and  this 
circumstance  has  occasioned  the  mistake, 
which  has  crept  into  so  respectable  a  work 
as  Smith's  4  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,*  that  he 
did  not  profess  to  explain  the  creative  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first,  second,  and  fonrth  days. 
In  the  passage  we  have  quoted  he  assigns  to 
each  successive  day  its  distinctive  character 
and  work.   The  entire  scheme,  then,  may  be 
thrown  into  a  single  sentence.    A  beginning 
of  formlessness  and  fire,  indefinite  in  dura- 
tion; a  first  and  second  day,  not  discri- 
minated by  Miller  from  each  other,  daring 
which  light,  though  created,  did  not  reach 
|  the  Bnrface  of  our  planet,  but  gradually 
struggled  through  the  thick  enveloping 
canopy  of  steam  rising  from  a  boiling  ocean  ; 
a  third  day,  in  which  an  enormous  develop- 
ment of  vegetable  life  took  place,  a  develop- 
ment due  in  part  to  the  warm  and  humid 
atmosphere,  which  no  clear  sunbeam  could 
as  yet  penetrate ;  a  fourth  day,  marked  by 
the  emergence  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
in  unclouded  splendour,  but  by  no  striking 
phenomena  of  organic  life;  a  fifth  day,  in 
which  the  most  imposing  features  in  the 
creative  procession  were  sea-monsters  and 
birds;  and  a  sixth  day,  in  which  huge  mam- 
mals crowded  the  stage  of  existence,  and 
man  appeared.    Each  of  these  days  ia,  of 
course,  supposed  to  have  occupied  an  inde- 
finite number  of  years. 

It  is  obviously  the  principle  or  method 
of  this  scheme  of  reconciliation  between 
Genesis  and  geology  to  look  for  points  in 
the  Mosaic  narative  which  corrospond  with 
the  facts  revealed  by  geology.  The  words 
in  the  Scriptural  account  are  few;  are 
they  so  express,  vivid,  and  characteristic 
that  they  epitomise,  as  in  a  Divine  telegram, 
the  geological  history  of  millions  of  years  ! 
A  consummate  artist  looks  upon  a  face  and 
throws  a  few  strokes,  quiek  as  lightning, 
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upon  his  canvas.  The  countenance  seems 
to  live.  Rcvcalings  of  character,  which  we 
might  have  required  years  to  trace,  flash  on  us 
from  the  eye,  and  chronicles  of  passion  are 
written  in  a  speck  of  crimson  on  the  lip.  The 
portrait  is  only  a  sketch  ;  weeks  or  months 
might  be  spent  in  elaborating  its  colour,  and 
perfecting  its  gradation  of  light  and  shade ; 
but  not  less  on  this  account,  does  it  accurately 
correspond  with  the  original,  and  show  the 
man  to  those  who  knew  him.  The  advocates 
of  the  Age  theory  of  Mosaic  geology  maintain 
that,  few  as  are  the  touches  in  the  pictured 
history  of  the  world  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  the  geologist  can  recognise  them  as 
unmistakcably  true  to  the  facts  of  the  past. 
The  correspondence  alleged  to  exist  has 
been  illustrated  in  yet  another  fashion. 
Look  upon  a  mountaiuous  horizon,  in  the 
far  distance,  on  a  clear  day,  and  you  per- 
ceive a  delicate  film  of  blue  or  pearly  grey, 
relieved  against  the  sky.  The  outline  of 
that  film,  faint  though  it  be,  is,  for  every 
kind  of  mountain  range,  more  or  less  charac- 
teristic. The  horizon  line  of  the  primaries  will 
be  serrated,  peaked,  and  jagged.  The 
horizon  line  of  the  metamorphic  hills, 
though  fantastic,  will  have  more  of  curve 
and  undulation.  The  horizon  of  the  ter- 
tiaries  will  be  in  long  sweeps,  and  tenderly 
modulated,  far-stretching  lines.  Those 
minute  jags  and  points  of  the  primaries  arc 
dizzy  precipices  and  towering  peaks.  The 
glacier  is  creeping  on  under  that  filmy  bluo  ; 
the  avalanche  is  thundering  in  that  intense 
silence.  Rivers  that  will  chauncl  continents 
and  separate  nation  from  nation,  bound 
along  iu  foaming  cataracts,  where  you  per- 
ceive only  that  the  tender  amethyst  of  the 
sky  has  taken  a  deeper  tinge.  That  undu- 
lating line  of  the  crystalline  hills  tells  of 
broad,  dreary  moors,  dark,  sullen  streams, 
sparse  fields  of  stunted  corn.  That  sweep- 
ing, melting,  waving  line  of  the  tertiaries 
tells  of  stately  forest  and  gardened  plain,  of 
lordlv  mansions  and  bustling  villages.  The 
Mosaic  record,  as  interpreted  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Age  theory,  gives  the  horizon 
lines  of  successive  geological  eras.  Its  de- 
scriptions, tbey  maintain,  are  correct,  viewed 
as  horizon  lines.  They  convey  the  largest 
amount  of  knowledge  concerning  the  several 
periods  which  could  possibly  be  conveyed 
under  the  given  conditions.  Such  is  the 
method  or  logic  of  the  Age  theory  of  Mosaic 
geology ;  and  it  is  manifest  that,  whatever 
may  be  its  scientific  value,  it  is  no  more  to 
be  "refuted  by  the  mention  of  geological 
facts  which  tho  Mosaic  record  does  not 
specify,  than  the  accuracy  of  a  map,  con- 
structed on  the  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  the 
hundred  miles,  would  bo  impugned  by  prov- 
vol.  liv.  B— 4 


ing  that  it  omitted  a  particular  wood,  rock, 
hill,  or  village. 

It  is  indispensable  to  the  establishment  of 
this  theory,  that  the  geological  changes 
which  the  earth  has  undergone,  shall  admit 
of  being  arranged  in  certain  divisions.  The 
lines  of  demarcation  between  these  may  be 
drawn  within  wide  limits  of  variation ;  but 
should  it  become  an  unquestioned  truth  of 
geologic  science  that  absolute  uniformity  of 
phenomena  has  reigned  in  our  world  so  long 
as  the  geologist  traces  its  history,  the  Age 
theory  would  bo  untenable.  The  theory 
does  not  require  that  the  *  solutions  of  con- 
tinuity' should  be  abrupt  or  catastrophic. 
On  the  contrary,  the 4  morning'  and 4  even  ing* 
of  the  Mosaic  record  suggest  gradation; 
and  the  pause  of  night,  with  its  silence,  its 
slumber,  its  gathering  up  of  force  for  new 
outgoings  of  tho  creative  energy,  by  no 
means  suggests  cataclysm  or  revolution. 
But  the  days  or  periods,  though  they  may 
melt  into  each  other  with  the  tender  modu- 
lation of  broad  billows  on  a  calming  sea, 
must  possess  a  true  differentiation,  and  can- 
not be  accepted  by  those  who  believe  in  ab- 
solute geological  uniformitarianism.  We  are 
not  sure,  however,  that  any  geologists  pro- 
fess this  creed,  and  the  views  propounded  by 
very  eminent  geologists  on  the  nature  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  on  the  earth 
appear  to  us  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  Age  theory,  in  respect  of  division  and 
succession.  In  the  sixth  edition  of  his 
4  Elements  of  Geology '  Sir  Charles  Lycll 
writes  thus : — 4  Geology,  although  it  cannot 
prove  that  other  planets  arc  peopled  with  ap- 
propriate races  of  living  beings,  has  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  conclusions  scarcely  less 
wonderful — the  existence  on  our  planet  of  so 
many  habitable  surfaces,  or  worlds  as  they 
have  been  called,  each  distinct  in  time,  and 
peopled  with  its  peculiar  races  of  aquatic  and 
terrestrial  beings.'  lie  proceeds  to  state  that 
living  nature,  with  its  inexhaustible  variety, 
displaying  4  infinite  wisdom  and  power,'  is 
4  but  the  last  of  a  great  series  of  pre-existing 
creations.'  Mr.  Darwin,  in  the  fourth  edi- 
tion of  his  4  Origin  of  Species,'  makes  the 
weighty  remark  that 4  scarcely  any  paUeonto- 
logical  discovery  is  more  striking  than  the 
fact,  that  the  forms  of  life  change  almost 
simultaneously  throughout  the  world.'  Quali- 
fying his  words  by  the  statement  that  they 
apply  chiefly  to  marine  forms  of  life,  and 
that  tho  simultaneity  referred  to,  does  not 
necessarily  fall  within  4  the  same  thousandth 
or  hundred-thousandth  year,'  he  writes  as 
follows : — 

*  The  fact  of  the  forms  of  life  changing  si- 
multaneously, in  the  above  large  sense,  at  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world,  has  greatly  struck 
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those  admirable  observers,  MM.  do  Verneuil 
and  d'Archiac.  After  referring  to  the  paral- 
lelism of  the  palaeozoic  forms  of  life  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  they  add,  "  If  struck  by  this 
strange  sequence,  wo  turn  our  attention  to 
North  America,  and  there  discover  a  scries  of 
analogous  phenomena,  it  will  appear  certain  that 
all  these  modifications  of  species,  their  extinc- 
tion, and  the  introduction  of  new  ones,  cannot 
be  owing  to  mere  changes  in  marine  currents, 
or  other  causes  more  or  less  local  and  temporary, 
but  depend  on  general  laws  which  govern  the 
whole  animal  kingdom."  M.  Barrande  has 
made  forcible  remarks  to  precisely  the  same 
effect  It  is  indeed  quite  futile  to  look  to  chang- 
es of  currents,  climate,  or  physical  conditions, 
as  the  cause  of  these  great  mutations  in  the 
forms  of  life  throughout  the  world,  under  the 
most  different  climates.* 

Mr.  Darwin  holds  that  4  looking  to  a  re- 
motely future  epoch,'  the  later  tertiaries, 
namely, 4  the  upper  pliocene,  the  pleistocene 
and  strictly  modern  beds  of  Europe,  North 
and  South  America,  and  Australia,  from  con- 
taining fossil  remains,  in  some  degree  allied, 
from  not  including  those  forms  which  arc 
only  found  in  tbc  older  under-lying  deposits, 
would  be  correctly  ranked  as  simultaneous, 
in  a  geological  sense.' 

These  statements  afford,  we  think,  a  suffi- 
cient basis  for  the  general  scheme  of  Mosaic 
geology  which  we  arc  considering;  and  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  latest  of  the  geo- 
logical epochs  of  simultaneity,  as  defined  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  would  agree  indiffereutly  well 
with  the  last  of  the  Mosaic  days  or  periods, 
.•us  defined  by  Hugh  Miller. 

Tliero  is  yet  another  proposition  which 
must  be  established  if  the  Age  theory  of 
Mosaic  geology  is  to  be  maintained.  The 
scheme  depends  essentially  on  the  theory  of 
central  heat.  W«  saw  that  Miller  under- 
takes to  account  for  each  of  the  six  Mosaic 
days  or  periods.  As  a  geologist,  indeed,  he 
felt  himself  to  be  under  a  special  obligation 
to  explain  tho  creative  operations  of  the 
third,  fifth,  and  sixth  days,  that  is  to  say, 
the  day  on  which  vegetable  life  was  created  : 
and  the  successive  days  on  which  different  or- 
ders of  vertebrate  animals  were  introduced 
into  the  world ;  but  he  gives  delineations  of 
the  prophetic  vision  of  the  first  two  days, 
and  he  assigns  the  occurrences  of  the  fourth 
day,  namely,  the  appearance  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  to  tho  Permian  and  Triassic  periods. 
In  one  word,  he  accepted  the  responsibility 
of  adapting  his  scheme  of  reconciliation  to 
all  the  day-periods  of  Genesis,  and  he  was 
perfectly  aware  *bat  the  hypothesis  would 
require  to  be  rejected  if  the  theory  of  central 
heat  were  invalidated.  His  geological  ex- 
planation of  the  first  four  days  depends  ex- 
plicitly upon  the  opiniou  that,  at  the  time 


when  the  earth  entered  upon  those  changes 
which  are  chronicled  by  geological  science, 
it  was  under  the  influence  of  intense  heat, 
and  gradually  cooling  and  solidifying.  Id 
the  first  day  thick  darkness  lay  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  owing  to  the  canopy  of 
steam,  impermeable  by  light,  under  which  it 
lay  shrouded.    During  the  second  day  the 
light  began  to  penetrate  the  vapoury  veil, 
and  dim  curtains  of  clouds  raised  them- 
selves from  the  sea.    On  the.  third  day  the 
forests,  which  were  heaped  up  for  us  into 
treasuries  of  coal,  came  into  existence,  and 
Miller  accounts  for  their  luxuriance  by  sup- 
posing that  the  heated  and  humid  state  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  planet,  still  dependent 
upon  the  central  fires,  favoured  their  growth. 
It  was  not  until  the  fourth  day  that  the 
blanket  of  the  ancieut  night  was  rent  asun- 
der, that  sun,  moon,  and  stare  beamed  out, 
and  that  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  a 
succession  of  summer  and  winter,  day  and 
night,  identical  with  those  we  now  witness, 
began.    Possibly  enough,  had  Miller  found 
himself  ultimately  forced  to  abandon  the 
theory  of  central  heat,  he  would  have  en- 
trenched himself,  as  in  a  second  line  of 
defence,  in  the  three  specially  geological 
day-periods.    But  ho  never  contemplated  an 
abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of  central  heat. 
He  held  that  the  earth  was  once  a  molten 
mass,  and  that  the  series  of  changes  through 
which  it  has  passed  arose  naturally  out  of 
this  fact.    The  crust  of  granite  he  believed 
to  have  been  enveloped,  in  the  process  of 
cooling,  by  a  heated  ocean  whose  waters 
held  in  solution  the  ingredients  of  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  and  clay -slate 
The  planet  gradually  matured  4  from  ages  in 
which  its  surface  was  a  thin  earthquake- 
shaken  crust,  subject  to  continual  siukings, 
and  to  fiery  outbursts  of  the  Plutonic  matter, 
to  ages  in  which  it  is  the  very  nature  of  its 
noblest  inhabitant  to  calculate  on  its  stability 
as  the  surest  and  most  certain  of  all  thing*.' 
In  short,  he  maintained  that  4  there  existed 
long  periods  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  in 
which  there  obtained  conditions  of  things 
entirely  different  from  any  which  obtain  now 
— periods  during  which  life,  either  auimal  or 
vegetable,  could  not  have  existed  on  our 
planet;  and  further,  that  the  sedimentary 
rocks  of  this  early  ago  may  have  derived, 
even  in  the  fonning,  a  constitution  and  tex- 
ture which,  in  present  circumstances,  sedi- 
meutarv  rocks  cannot  receive.' 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  rejects  absolutely  the 
theory  of  central  heat  as  a»mode  of  accounts 
ing  for  thoso  changes  on  the  terrestrial  sur- 
face, which  are  classified  by  geologists.  He 
declares  that  no  kind  of  rocks  known  to  us 
can  be  proved  to  belong  to  4  a  nascent  state 
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of  the  planet.'  Disclaiming  the  opinion 
*  that  there  never  was  a  beginning  to  the 

{>resent  order  of  things,'  he  nevertheless 
lolds  that  geologists  have  found  '  no  decided 
evidence  of  a  commencement.'  Granite, 
gneiss,  hornblende-schist,  and  tho  rest  of  the 
crystalline  rocks,  ♦  belong  not  to  an  order  of 
things  which  has  passed  away  ;  they  are  not 
the  uiouuments  of  the  primeval  period,  bear- 
ing inscribed  upon  them  in  obsolete  charac- 
ters the  words  aud  phrases  of  a  dead  lan- 
guage ;  but  they  teach  us  that  part  of  Uic 
living  language  of  nature,  which  we  cannot 
learn  by  our  daily  intercourse  with  what 
passes  on  the  habitable  surface.' 

From  the  phenomena  of  precession  and 
nutation,  Mr.  Hopkins,  reasoning  mathema- 
tically, inferred  that  the  minimum  present 
thickness  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  from 
800  to  1,000  miles.  This  conclusion  is  the 
basis  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  opinion  respecting 
tho  Plutonic  agencies  which  take  part,  or 
have  taken  part,  in  the  formation  of  rocks. 
He  shows  by  diagram  that,  if  even  200  miles 
are  allowed  for  the  thickness  of  the  crust, 
seas  or  oceans  of  lava  five  miles  deep  and 
5,000  miles  long  might  bo  represented  by 
lines  which,  iu  relation  to  the  mass  of  the 
earth,  would  be  extremely  unimportant. 
4  The  expansion,  melting,  solidification,  and 
shrinking  of  such  subterranean  seas  of  lava 
at  various  depths,  might,'  he  contends,  4  suf- 
fice to  cause  great  movements  or  earthquakes 
at  the  surface,  and  even  great  rents  in  the 
earth's  crust  several  thousand  miles  long, 
such  as  may  be  implied  by  the  linearly- 
arranged  cones  of  the  Andes,  or  mountain- 
chains  like  the  Alps.'  To  invoke  the  igne- 
ous fusion  of  the  whole  planet*  to  account 
for  phenomena  like  these  is,  therefore,  he 
c-oncludes,  to  havo  recourse  to  a  machinery 
4  utterly  disproportionate  to  the  effects. which 
it  is  required  to  explain.' 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  derives  an  argument 
against  the  theory  of  central  heat,  from  the 
'■ousideration  tbat  it  would,  in  his  opinion, 
involve  the  existence  of  tides  in  the  internal 
iire-occan,  which  tides  would  register  them- 
selves in  the  swellings  and  subsidences  of 
volcanoes.  *  May  we  not  ask,'  he  says,  *  whe- 
ther, in  every  volcauo  during  an  eruption, 
the  lava  which  is  supposed  to  communicate 
with  a  great  central  ocean,  would  not  rise  and 
fail  sensibly ;  or  whether,  in  a  crater  like 
Stromboli,  where  there  is  always  melted 
matter  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  liquid  would  not  be  constant  ?' 
Wc  venture  to  remark  that  this  argument 
i!oes  not  seem  unanswerable.  No  one  denies 
that  the  crust  is  at  present  consolidated  to 
the  depth  of  at  least  from  thirty  to  eighty 
miles.     The  capacity  of  known  chemical 


forces  to  produce  intense  heat  in  this  region 
is  not  disputed.  The  eruptions  of  now  ac- 
tive volcanoes  might  arise,  therefore,  from 
processes  going  on  in  a  part  of  the  crust 
separated  by  solidified  strata  from  the  inter- 
Dai  reservoir  of  liquid  fire,  and  not  accessible 
to  its  tides.  Wc  might  ask  also,  in  turn, 
whether  observations  nave  been  made  upon 
volcanoes  in  a  state  of  eruption,  exact  enough 
to  determine  whether  they  are  or  are  not  in- 
fluenced by  internal  tides  i 

It  is  afhrmed  by  Mr.  David  Forbes,  in  a 
recent  number  of  Nature,  that  Professor 
Palmieri  stated,  as  the  result  of  observations 
mafic  by  him  during  the  last  eruption  of 
Vesuvius, 4  that  the  moon's  attraction  occa- 
sioned tides  in  the  central  zone  of  molten 
lava,  in  quite  a  similar  manner  as  it  causes 
them  in  the  ocean.'  Mr.  Forbes  adds  that 
'  a  further  corroboration  of  this  view  is  seen 
in  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the 
records  of  some  7,000  earthquake  shocks 
which  occurred  during  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  compiled  by  Perry,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  demonstrate  that  earthquakes 
are  much  more  frequent  in  the  conjunction 
and  opposition  of  the  moon  than  at  other 
times,  more  so  when  the  moon  is  near  tho 
earth  than  when  it  is  distant,  and  also  more 
frequent  in  the  hour  of  its  passage  through 
the  meridian.'  If  these  statements  are  cor- 
rect— and  we  have  no  reason  to  call  them  in 
question — the  supposed  fact^  which  Sir 
Charles  presumed  to  tell  in  his  favour,  has 
been  converted  into  an  ascertained  fact  which 
tells  most  forcibly  against  him. 

In  the  latest  edition  of  his  '  Principles  of 
Geology,'  Sir  Charles  Lyell  seems,  in  at  least 
one  passage,  to  assume  that  this  controversy 
is  at  an  end. 

'  It  roust  not  be  forgotten,'  (these  are  his 
words)  4  that  the  gcolcgical  speculations  sti  1 
in  vogue  respecting  the  original  fluidity  of  the 
planet,  and  the  gradual  consolidation  of  its  ex- 
ternal shell,  belong  to  a  period  when  theoreti- 
cal ideas  were  entertained  as  to  the  relative  ngc 
of  tho  crystalline  foundations  of  that  shell 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  present  stite  of  our 
knowledge.  It  was  formerly  imagined  that  all 
granite  was  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  that 
rocks,  such  as  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  clay- 
slate,  were  also  anterior  in  date  to  the  existence 
of  organic  beings  on  a  habitable-  surface.  It 
was,  moreover,  supposed  that  these  primitive 
formations,  as  they  are  called,  implied  a  con- 
tinual thickening  of  the  crust  at  tho  expense  of 
the  original  fluid  nucleus.  These  notions  have 
been  universally  abandoned.  It  is  now  ascer- 
tained that  the  granites  of  different  regions  are 
by  no  means  all  of  the  same  antiquity,  aud  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  prove  any  one  of  them  to 
be  as  old  as  the  oldest  known  fossil  organic 
remains.  It  is  likewise  now  admitted,  that 
gneiss  and  other  crystalline  strata  are  sedimcn- 
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tary  deposits  which  have  undergone  metamor- 
phic  action,  and  they  can  almost  all  be  demon- 
strated to  be  newer  than  tbe  lately -discovered 
fossil  called  Eozoon  Canadense.' 

With  all  deference  to  one  whom  wo  ac- 
knowledge to  be  among  the  very  ablest 
living  geologists,  we  must  say  that  this  lan- 
guage strikes  ns  as  more  emphatic  than  the 
state  of  the  discussion  warrants.  Wc  do  not 
undertake  absolutely  to  maintain  the  theory 
of  central  heat  as  explaining  the  formation 
of  the  granitic  and  metamorphic  rocks,  but 
we  cannot  admit,  what  Sir  Charles  seems  to 
imply,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  inves- 
tigation and  experiment  on  the  subject  may 
be  relinquished,  and  the  tone  of  dogmatic 
confidence  assumed.  The  reasonableness  of 
permitting  a  certain  degree  of  suspense  of 
judgment  regarding  it  becomes  the  more 
evident  when  we  observe  that  Sir  Charles  is 
not  prepared  to  maintain  against  astronomers 
that  the  planet  was  not  originally  fluid. 
4  The  astronomer,'  he  says, 

1  may  find  good  reasons  for  ascribing  the  earth's 
form  to  the  original  fluidity  of  the  mass  in  tiroes 
long  antecedent  to  the  first  introduction  of  liv- 
ing beings  into  the  planet ;  but  the  geologist 
must  be  content  to  regard  the  earliest  monu- 
ments which  it  is  his  task  to  interpret  as  be- 
longing to  a  period  when  the  crust  had  already 
acquired  great  solidity  and  thickness,  probably 
as  great  as  it  now  possesses,  and  when  volcanic 
rocks  not  essentially  differing  from  those  now 
produced,  were  formed  from  time  to  time,  the 
intensity  of  volcanic  heat  being  neither  greater 
nor  less  than  it  is  now.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  astronomers 
have  been  startled  into  something  like  gene- 
ral protest  against  the  rigid  uniformitarianism 
of  Sir  Charles  Lycll.  Differing  as  they  do 
very  widely  in  their  conceptions  of  the  pro- 
bable manner  in  which  planets  arc  formed, 
they  seem  to  agree  that  those  bodies  have 
their  beginning  in  heat  and  in  fusion.  The 
phenomena  of  variable  stars,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  revelations  of  spectrum 
analysis,  demonstrate  that  the  combustion 
and  the  cooling  of  starry  masses  are  occur- 
rences not  nnknown  in  the  economy  of  the 
universe.  If  Sir  Charles  declines  to  contest 
the  astronomical  position  of  the  original- 
fluidity  of  the  planet,  considerable  plausibi- 
lity will  continue  to  attach  to  that  geological 
doctrine  which  connects  the  crystalline  rocks 
with  the  fluidity  in  question.  Those  rocks, 
from  the  most  ancient  granites  to  the  most 
recent  clay-slates,  occupy  a  largo  proportion 
of  the  earth's  surface.  Their  great  general 
antiquity  is  indisputable.  The  theory  that 
they  furnish  the  link  between  the  past  and  the 
present  of  the  earth's  crust— that  they  fur- 
nish the  point  where  the  lights  of  geological 


and  of  astronomical  science  meet — strongly 
commends  itself  to  the  mind. 

These  observations  derive  additional  force 
from  the  circumstance  that  Sir  Charles 
Lyell's  doctrine  of  the  modern  and  chemical 
origin  of  all  crystalline  rocks  is  dependent 
upon  considerations  which  must  be  allowed 
to  possess  not  a  little  of  a  hypothetical  ami 
precarious  character.    Tho  phenomena  of 
metamorphism,  as  arising  from  heat,  from 
thermal  springs,  and  so  on,  are  well-known 
and  important ;  but  there  is  nothing  like 
adequate  evidence  that  they  are  capable  of 
giving  tho  crystalline  rocks  that  structure 
and  aspect  under  which  we  behold  them. 
The  chemical  substances  in  the  crust  which 
Sir  Charles  presumes  to  be  capable  of  form- 
ing seas  of  molten  matter,  five  miles  deep 
and  5,000  miles  long,  have  never  placed  be- 
fore human  eyes  a  lake  of  fire  three  miles 
across;  is  there  not  a  trace  of  arbitrary 
hypothesis  in  supposing  that,  during  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  years,  those  chemical 
agencies  have  been  providing,  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  world,  cauldrons  of  fire  to  melt 
the  granites  of  all  known  ages,  from  the 
Lnurentian  to  the  Tertiary,  to  produce  the 
twistings,  undulations,  contortions  of  the 
metamorphic  strata  throughout  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cubic  miles  of  rock,  and  to  feed 
every  volcano  that  ever  flamed  on  the  planet ! 
Not  even  to  that  proposition  which  is  avow- 
edly at  the  basis  of  Sir  Charles's  theory, 
namely,  that  the  solidified  shell  of  the  earth 
is  at  least  from  800  to  1,000  miles  thick, 
can  absolute  certainty  be  said  to  belong. 
We  are  willing  to  admit  tho  distinguished 
ability  of  Mr.  Hopkins;  but  it  is  a  fatal 
mistake  to  impute  to  solutions  of  problems 
in  mixed  mathematics  that  character  of  cer- 
tainty which  belongs  to  the  results  of  purely 
mathematical  reasoning.    Into  every  pro- 
blem of  mixed  mathematics  one  clement  at 
least  enters  which  depends  for  its  correctness 
upon  observation.    In  many  cases  this  cor- 
rectness depends  on  the  perfect  accuracy  of 
instruments,  and  upon  consummate  skill  in 
using  them.    A  minute  error  in  the  original 
observation  may  produce  comprehensive  error 
in  tho  conclusion.    It  is  still  fresh  in  tho 
public  memory  that  new  and  more  accurate 
observation  corrected  by  millions  of  utiles  a 
calculation  comparatively  so  simple  as  the 
distance  between  the  earth  and  the  sun. 
The  problem  by  the  solution  of  which 
Mr.  Hopkins  determined  that  the  minimum 
thickness  of  the  crust  is  from  800  to  1,000 
miles  depends  for  its  reliability  on  certain 
obscure  phenomena  connected  with  preces- 
sion and  nutation.    Sir  Charles  Lyell  admits 
that  the  problem  is  a  •delicate'  one,  Mr. 
Charles  MacLaren  remarked,  and  Miller 
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quotes  the  remark  with  approval,  that  Mr.  I 
Hopkins's  inference  1  is  somewhat  like  an 
estimate  of  the  distance  of  the  stars  deduced 
from  a  difference  of  one  or  two  seconds  in 
their  apparent  position,  a  difference  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  errors  of  observation.' 
Add  to  this  that  opinions  might  be  quoted 
from  mathematicians  of  name  as  decidedly 
iu  favour  of  the  theory  that  the  geological 
changes  which  have  taken  place  iu  the 
earth's  crust  arc  due  to  central  heat,  as  the 
deduction  of  Mr.  Hopkins  is  opposed  to  it. 
In  the  ninth  edition  of  his  4  Principles,'  i.e., 
in  the  edition  immediately  preceding  that 
now  current,  Sir  Charles  informs  us  that 

4  Baron  Fourier,  after  making  a  curious  series 
of  experiments  on  the  cooling  of  incandescent 
bodies,  considers  it  to  bo  proved  mathemati- 
cally, that  the  actual  distribution  of  heat  in 
the  earth's  envelope  is  precisely  that  which 
would  have  taken  place  if  the  globe  had  been 
formed  in  a  medium  of  a  very  high  temperature, 
and  had  afterwards  been  constantly  cooled.* 

Sir  Charles  replied  to  this  in  the  same  edi- 
tion that,  if  the  earth  were  a  fluid  'mass,  a 
circulation  would  exist  between  centre  and 
circumference,  and  solidification  of  the  latter 
could  not  commence  until  the  whole  had 
been  reduced  to  about  the  temperature  of 
incipient  fusion.  We  fail  to  see  that  this 
is  an  answer  to  Baron  Fourier.  What  neces- 
sity is  there  for  supposing  that  the  solidifica- 
tion of  the  crust  commeuced  before  the  mat- 
ter of  the  globe  had  been  reduced  through- 
out to  about  the  temperature  of  incipient 
fusion?  The  water  in  a  pond  must  be  re- 
duced to  about  the  temperature  of  incipient 
freezing  before  ice  can  form  on  the  surface, 
but  this  docs  not  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
sheet  of  ice  on  the  top. 

Iu  the  article  in  Nature,  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted,  Mr.  David  Forbes  men- 
tions that  M.  De  Launay,  Director  of  the 
Observatory  at  Paris,  4  an  authority  equally 
eminent  as  a  mathematician  and  an  astrono- 
mer,' having  carefully  considered  Mr.  Hop- 
kins's problem,  decided  that  its  data  were 
incorrect,  and  that  it  could  shed  no  light 
whatever  on  the  question  whether  the  globe 
is  liquid  or  solid.  There  is  some  doubt,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  import  of  M.  De  Launay's 
statement 

We  may  be  the  more  disposed  to  wonder 
at  the  decision  with  which  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
pronounces  upon  this  subject  in  his  latest 
edition,  by  the  fact  that,  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  previous  edition,  he  has  modi- 
fied, to  a  very  serious  extent,  his  conception 
of  the  evidence  on  which  the  theory  which 
he  adopts  is  based.  In  the  ninth  edition  of 
the  *  Principles'  he  laid  so  much  stress  on 
Sir  Humphry  Davy's  hypothesis  of  an  un- 


oxidizod  metallic  nucleus  of  the  globe,  liable 
to  be  oxidized  at  any  point  of  its  periphery 
by  the  percolation  of  water,  and  thus  to  evolve 
heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  adjacent  rocks, 
that  Hugh  Miller,  in  contending  against  Sir 
Charles,  selected  this  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  argument.  In  his  tenth  edition  Sir 
Charles  does  not  even  mention  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy's  theory.  The  6tar  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  tenth  edition  was  pre- 
pared was  that  of  Mr.  Darwin.  No  brighter 
star  may  be  above  the  geological  horizon, 
and  Sir  Charles  may  have  done  well  to  own 
its  influence,  but  we  submit  that  opinions 
which  undergo  important  modification  with- 
in a  few  years  ought  hardly  to  be  promul- 
gated as  marking  the  limit  between  the  era 
of  darkness  and  the  era  of  light  in  geological 
discovery. 

After  all,  however,  the  crucial  question  is, 
whether  tho  theory  of  central  heat  has  any 
positive  evidence  to  support  it    Here  we 
meet,  in  the  first  place,  with  tho  undisputed 
fact  that  heat  increases  as  we  descend  frum 
the  surface  of  the  earth.    Sir  Charles  Lyell 
admits  that  the  fact  of  augmentation  is 
proved.    Experiment  and  observation,  no 
doubt,  have  not  yet  enabled  us  to  determine 
the  ratio  in  which  the  heat  increases  as  we 
penetrate  into  the  crust;  but  this  docs  not 
neutralise  the  force  of  the  fact  itself.  Sir 
Charles  endeavours  to  parry  its  effect  by  re- 
marking that  if  we  take  a  certain  ratio  of  in- 
crease, a  ratio  which  seems  to  be  counte- 
nanced bv  experiment,  we  shall,  4  long  before 
approaching  the  central  nucleus,'  arrive  at  a 
degree  of  heat  so  great 4  that  we  cannot  con- 
ceive the  external  crust  to  resist  fusion.'  It 
is  surely  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  to  say  that 
our  conceptions  as  to  the  consequences  aris- 
ing from  an  admitted  fact  can  neither  inva- 
lidate its  evidence  nor  annul  the  obvious  in- 
ferences from  it    The  reader  of  the  4  Prin- 
ciples of<Jeology,'  besides,  who  has  been 
told  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  that  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  few  feet  of  scoriae  and  pumice  en- 
ables him  to  stand  without  inconvenience  on 
molten  lava,  may  be  permitted  to  form  a 
high  estimate  of  the  power  of  many  miles  of 
stratified  and  unstratified  rock  to  resist  fu 
sion  by  the  internal  fires.    Sooth  to  say, 
however,  it  will  be  time  to  consider  an  ob- 
jection grouuded  on  the  ratio  of  the  increase 
in  heat  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  down- 
wards, when  the  ratio  in  question  has  been 
ascertained.    The  fact  of  increase  is  ad- 
mitted ;  the  ratio  of  increase  is  an  unknown 
quantity :  it  is  curious  logic  to  impugn  the 
direct  bearing  of  the  former,  on  the  strength, 
of  consequences  conceived  to  arise  from  the 
latter. 

Hugh  Miller  believed  that  the  existence  of 
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the  equatorial  ring,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
polar  diameter  of  the  earth  is  shorter  than 
the  equatorial,  furnished  explicit  evidence 
that  the  planet  once  was  molten. 

4  Tf  our  earth,'  he  wrote,  4  was  always  the 
stiff,  rigid,  unyielding  mass  that  it  is  now, 
a  huge  metallic  ball,  bearing,  like  the  rusty 
ball  of  a  cannon,  its  crust  of  oxide,  how  comes 
it  that  its  form  so  entirely  belies  its  history  ? 
Its  form  tells  that  it  also,  liko  the  cannon-ball, 
was  once  in  a  viscid  state,  and  that  its  diurnal 
motion  on  its  axis,  when  in  this  stitc  of  visci- 
dity, elongated  it,  through  the  ope;ation  of  a 
well-known  law,  at  the  equator,  and  flattened 
it  at  the  poles,  and  made  it  altogether  the  ob- 
late spheroid  which  experience  demonstrates  it 
to  be.' 

Tn  other  planets,  he  urged,  the  same  form  is 
due  manifestly  to  the  action  of  the  same  law. 
Venus,  Mars,  Saturn,  oblate  spheroids  all, 
have  been  similarly  4  spun  out  by  their  ro- 
tatory motion  in  exactly  the  line  in  which, 
as  in  the  earth,  that  motion  is  greatest.'  In 
these,  however,  we  can  only  approximately 
determine  tho  lengths  of  the  equatorial  and 
polar  diameters ;  4  in  one  great  planet,  Jupi- 
ter, we  can  ascertain  them  scarce  less  exactly 
than  our  own  earth ;'  and  Jupiter's  equato- 
rial diameter  bears  exactly  that  proportion 
to  his  polar  diameter  which  4  the  integrity  of 
the  law,'  as  exemplified  in  the  relation  be- 
tween the  equatorial  and  polar  diameters  of 
the  earth  demands.  4  llere,  then,'  proceeds 
Miller,  4  is  demonstration  that  the  oblate 
sphericity  of  the  earth  is  a  consequence  of 
the  earth's  diurnal  motion  on  its  axis ;  nor 
is  it  possible  that  it  could  have  received  this 
form  when  in  a  solid  state.' 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  holds  that  tho  excess  of 
the  equatorial  diameter  over  the  polar  may 
be  accounted  for  on  uniform itanan  princi- 
ples. 4  The  statical  figure,'  he  says,  4  of  the 
terrestrial  spheroid  (of  which  the  longest  dia- 
meter exceeds  the  shortest  by  about  twenty- 
five  miles),  may  have  been  the  result  of  gra- 
dual and  even  of  existing  causes,  and  not  of 
a  primitive,  universal,  and  simultaneous  flui- 
dity.' Miller  denies  this  possibility;  and 
we  confess  that  the  passage  in  which  be  as- 
sails the  position  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  appears 
to  us  to  have  great  force.  Let  us  hear  him  :— 

4  The  laws  of  deposition  are  few,  simple,  and 
well  known.  The  denuding  and  transporting 
agencies  are  floods,  tides,  waves,  icebergs.  The 
sea  has  its  currents,  the  land  its  rivers ;  but 
while  some  of  these  How  from  the  poles  to- 
wards the  equator,  others  flow  from  the  equa- 
tor towards  the  poles  uninfluenced  by  tho  rota- 
tory motion ;  and  the  vast  depth  and  extent  of 
the  equatorial  seas  show  that  the  ratio  of  depo- 
sition is  not  greater  in  them  than  in  the  seas  of 
tho  temperate  regions.  We  have,  indeed,  in 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  current*,  and  the  ice-  I 
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bergs  which  they  bear,  agents  of  denudation 
and  transport  permanent  in  the  present  Ftjitc 
of  things,  which  bring  dotrital  matter  from 
tho  higher  towards  the  lower  latitudes ;  but 
they  stop  far  short  of  the  tropics ;  they  liave 
no  connection  with  the  rotatory  motion  ;  and 
their  influence  on  the  form  of  the  earth  mu»t 
be  infinitely  flight;  nay,  even  were  the  c.-i-c 
otherwise,  instead  of  tending  to  the  formation 
of  an  equatorial  ring,  they  would  lead  to  the 
production  of  two  rings  widely  distant  from 
the  equator.  And,  judging  from  what  appears, 
we  must  hold  that  the  laws  of  Plutonic  intru- 
sion or  upheaval,  though  more  obscure  (hao 
those  of  deposition,  operate  quite  as  indepen- 
dently of  the  earth's  rotatory  motion.  Were 
the  case  otherwise,  the  mountain  systems  of 
the  world,  and  all  the  great  continents,  would 
be  clustered  at  the  equator;  and  the  great 
lands  and  great  oceans  of  our  planet,  instead 
of  running,  as  they  do,  in  so  remarkablo  a 
manner,  from  south  to  north,  would  range,  like 
the  belts  of  Jupiter,  from  west  to  east.  There 
is  no  escape  for  us  from  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion that  our  globe  received  its  form,  as  an  ob- 
late spheroid,  at  a  time  when  it  existed  through- 
out as  a  viscid  mass.' 

*  • 

Accordingly,  though  admitting  that 4  there 
is  a  wide  segment  of  truth  embodied  in  the 
views  of  the  metamorphi&ta,'  Miller  decUred 
his  belief  on  the  subject  of  central  heat  in 
these  terms :  4 1  mnst  continue  to  hold,  with 
Humboldt  and  with  Hutton,  with  Playfair 
and  with  Hall,  that  this  solid  earth  was  at 
one  time,  from  the  centre  to  the  circumfe- 
rence, a  mass  of  molten  matter.'  Hugh 
Miller  saw  tho  ninth  edition  of  Sir  Charles 
Lycll's  4  Principles,'  and  seems  to  have  had 
its  reasonings  in  view  in  writing  these  and 
other  passages ;  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves 
that  he  would  have  recalled  them  if  he  bail 
lived  to  see  the  tenth  edition. 

We  wish  to  state  in  the  clearest  terms 
that,  though  we  have  stated  some  of  the  evi- 
dence which  supports  the  ordiunry  geological 
doctrine  of  central  heat,  we  do  not  adduce 
that  evidence  as  absolutely  conclusive.  All 
we  arguo  for  is,  that  tho  question  be  not 
looked  upon  as  decided  in  favour  of  the  uni- 
formitarians.  It  may  be  that  more  minute 
and  comprehensive  observation  on  the  ago  of 
the  crystalline  rocks  and  on  the  phenomena 
of  mctamorphism  will  demonstrate  that  the 
condition  of  no  system  of  rocks  known  to  us 
can  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  an  originally 
molten  state  of  the  planet.  It  may  be  that 
what  seems  at  present  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  astronomers,  that 1  the  whole  quantity  of 
Plutonic  energy  must  have  been  greater  in 
past  times  than  the  present,'  is  a  mistake ;  it 
may  he,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  primeval 
fusion  of  the  planet  ceased  to  act  upon  those 
parts  of  the  crust  which  are  accessible  to 
|  geological  observation  before  those  causes 
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came  into  operation  to  which  their  present 
htatc  is  due.  But  we  deny  that  these  posi- 
tions are  established.  A  writer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  declared,  ho  recently  us  hwt 
year,  that  M.  Purocher,  iu  his  '  Essay  on 
Comparative  Petrology,'  has  produced" ♦ab- 
solute proof  that  the  earth  was  an  incande- 
scent molten  sphere,  before  atmospheric  and 
aqueous  agencies  had  clothed  it  with  the 
strata  so  familiar  to  our  eyes/  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  who,  as  a  student  not  only  of 
books  aud  museums,  but  of  the  rock-systems 
of  the  world  in  their  own  vast  solitudes,  is  an 
authority  as  high  as  any  living  man,  holds 
that  4  the  crust  and  outline  of  the  earth  are 
full  of  evidences  that  many  of  the  ruptures 
and  overflows  of  the  strata,  as  well  as  great 
denudations,  could  not  even  in  millions  of 
years  have  been  produced  by  agencies  like 
those  of  our  own  time.'  These  statements 
may  be  correct  or  the  reverse;  but  they 
prove,  we  submit,  that  the  controversy  re- 
specting central  heat  is  not  at  an  end. 

Tli  se  who  hold  that  II ugh  Miller's  views 
as  to  the  connection  between  an  originally 
molten  state  of  the  planet  and  the  most  an- 
cient rocks  known  to  us,  have  been  finally 
disposed  of  by  Sir  Charles  Lycll,  must,  we 
think,  admit  that  his  interpretation  of  the  six 
days'  work  can  no  longer  bo  maintained. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  his  conception  of  the 
mode  in  which  tho  crystalline  rocks  were 
formed  can  be  shown  to  bo  substantially 
correct,  we  see  not  how  any  one  can  refuse 
to  grant  that  those  correspondences  between 
the  day-periods  of  Genesis  and  successive 
stages  iu  tho  geological  history  of  the  globe, 
which  he  pointed  out,  are  highly  remarkable. 
Ten  thousand  omissions  of  detail  go  for 
nothing,  if  it  can  bo  proved  that,  although 
light  existed  in  space,  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  of  this  world  prevented  the  sun's 
rays  for  myriads  of  ages  from  reaching  the 
surface;  that  the  same  atmospheric  conditions 
which  excluded  light  from  the  planet  fa- 
voured the  development  of  vegetation  in  the 
Carboniferous  epoch ;  that  the  day-period 
during  which  the  sun  and  moon  are  stated  in 
Genesis  to  have  been  set  to  rule  the  day  aud 
the  night  coincides  with  that  geological  era 
when  light  was  first  poured  in  clear  radiance 
on  our  world  ;  that  the  times  of  the  Oolite 
and  tho  Lias  exhibited  an  enormous  develop- 
ment of  reptilian  and  ornithic  existence 
inevitably  suggestive  of  the  creeping  things, 
and  fowls,  and  great  sea-monsters  of  the  fifth 
day-period ;  and  that  the  predominance  of 
mammalian  life,  of  '  tho  beast  of  tho  earth 
after  his  kind,  tho  cattle  after  their  kind,' 
distinguished  alike  the  latest  of  the  great 
geological  periods  and  the  sixth  day  of  tho 
Mosaic  record.   Assuming  the  correctness  of 


his  fundamental  conception  of  geological 
progression,  Miller  might  challenge  the  geo- 
logist— confining  himself  to  the  number  of  ■ 
words  used  by  the  Scriptural  writers — to 
name  phenomena,  belongiug  to  the  successive 
geological  epochs,  more  distinctive,  impres- 
sive, and  spectacular  than  those  mentioned 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Admitting 
that  life  existed  in  the  planet  millions  of 
years  before  the  time  which  he  assigns  to 
the  third  day,  Miller  might  ask  whether  the 
darkness,  and  the  slow  separation  of  cloud 
from  wave,  were  not  the  unique  and  universal 
phenomena  of  those  primeval  ages.  Grant- 
ing that  there  was  an  important  flora,  as  well 
as  a  largo  development  of  ichthyic  life,  in  the 
Devonian  epoch,  he  might  ask  whether,  at 
any  earlier  period,  the  earth  possessed  forests 
comparable  with  those  of  the  Carboniferous 
epoch;  and  if  it  wero  urged  that  the  Carbo- 
niferous flora,  consisting  as  it  did  in  an  im- 
mense proportion  of  ferns,  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  corresponding  to  tho  'grass,  tho  herb 
yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding 
fruit  after  its  kind,  whoso  seed  is  in  itself,' 
of  tho  Mosaic  record,  ho  might  still  reply 
that  the  fact  of  vegetation,  apart  from  bota- 
nical distinctions,  was  then  the  most  con- 
spicuous among  the  phenomena  of  the  planet. 
In  like  manner,  while  granting  that  life — 
animal  and  vegetable,  of  many  forms — exist- 
ed in  the  Oolitic  and  Liassic  ages,  he  might 
ask  whether  the  presence  in  the  planet  of  at 
least  four  unique  orders  of  reptilia,  to  wit, 
lehthyosauria,  Plesiosauria,  Pterosauria,  Di- 
nosauria,  and  perhaps,  as  Professor  Huxley 
says,  *  another  or  two,'  was  not  the  circum- 
stance which  a  geologist  would  select  as 
distinctive,  and  if  so,  whether  the  coinci- 
dence between  these  and  the  creeping  things 
and  great  sea-monsters  of  the  fifth  Mosaic 
day  is  not  striking.  As  we  formerly  re- 
marked, Miller's  geological  interpretation  of 
tRe  fifth  and  succeeding  day  is  independent 
of  any  theory  as  to  the  originally  molten 
state  of  the  planet.  On  the  sixth  day -period, 
both  in  Genesis  and  in  the  geological  history 
of  the  world,  we  have  a  great  development  1 
of  mammalian  life,  and,  finally,  the  appear- 
ance of  man.  There  was  a  Tertiary  flora, 
but  it  was  not  strongly  marked  off  from 
other  floras ;  there  were  Tertiary  reptiles,  but 
their  place  was  subordinate;  in  respect  of 
their  beasts  of  the  field,  and  in  respect  of 
the  presence  of  man,  tho  Tertiary  ages  6tand 
alone.  Tho  mammoths  and  mastodons,  the 
rhinoceri  and  hippopotami,  '  tho  enormous 
dinotherium  and  colossal  megatherium,* 
elephants  whose  bones,  preserved  in  Siberian 
ice,  have  furnished  'ivory  quarries,'  unex- 
hausted by  the  working  of  upwards  of  a 
hundred  years,  tigers  as  large  again  as  the  - 
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largest  Asiatic  species,  distinguish  the  Terti- 
ary times  from  all  others  known  to  the  geo- 
logist. In  stating  his  views,  Miller  availed 
himself  of  the  hypothesis,  put  forward  by 
Kurtz  and  others,  that  the  phenomena  of  the 

Seological  ages  passed  beforo  the  eyes  of 
loses  by  way  of  panoramic  vision.  This, 
we  need  hardly  say,  is  a  pure  hypothesis, 
favourable  to  pictorial  description,  but  not 
essentially  connected  with  the  logic  of  the 
question.  Perhaps,  the  weakest  point  in 
Miller's  theory — always  presuming  him  to  be 
right  as  to  the  originally  molten  state  of  the 
planet — is  the  apportionment  of  the  present 
time  to  the  seventh  Mosaic  day  and  to  the 
S«bbatic  rest  of  the  Creator.  Geologists 
would  now,  with  one  voice,  refuse  to  admit 
that  any  essential  alteration  can  be  traced  in 
the  processes  by  which  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  the  character  of  its  living  creatures,  are 
modified  in  the  present  geological  epoch,  as 
compared  with  those  of,  at  least,  the  two 
or  three  preceding  epochs.  Man,  doubtless, 
effects  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  world  on 
a  far  greater  scale  than  any  other  animal. 
He  can  reclaim  wide  regions  from  the  sea, 
he  can  arrest  the  rains  far  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  lead  them  to  water  his  terraces,  he 
can  temper  climates,  he  can  people  continents 
with  new  animals  and  plants.  It  is  allowable 
in  Goethe,  talking  poetically,  to  style  him 
"  <the  little  god  of  earth.'  But  his  entire 
activity,  and  its  results,  depend  not  upon  a 
suspension  of  the  laws  and  processes  of  na- 
ture— not  upon  a  withdrawal  of  creative 
energy — but  upon  his  capacity,  as  an  observ- 
ing, reasoning  being,  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  and  use  them  for  his  own 
advantage. 

The  strongest  objection  in  some  minds  to 
this  scheme  of  reconciliation  between  Gene- 
sis and  geology  will  be  that  it  docs  not 
harmonise  with  the  general  method  of 
Scripture.  Miller  was  abreast  of  his  time  as 
a  geologist,  but  from  his  complete  unac- 
auaintance  with  the  original  languages  of 
scripture  and  with  the  history  of  the  canon, 
he  could  form  a  judgment  only  at  second- 
hand on  fundamental  questions  in  theology. 
That  the  Biblo  is  inspired — that  it  is  pervaded 
by  a  Divine  breathing — we  have  upon  aposto- 
lic authority.  In  no  part  of  Scripture,  however, 
ts  the  nature  of  this  Divine  breathing  ex- 
plained to  us,  or  information  given  as  to 
what  it  implies  and  what  it  does  not  imply. 
Without  question,  the  inspired  writers  were 
neither  turned  into  machines  nor  wholly  dis- 
connected from  the  circumstances,  the  pre- 
vailing scientific  ideas,  the  modes  of  expres- 
sion, of  their  time.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  analogy  of 
Scripture  that  one  of  the  most  ancient  books 
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of  the  Bible  should  contain  an  elaborately 
correct  presentation,  by  means  of  its  cardinal 
facts,  of  the  history  of  the  world  for  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  years. 

Many,  therefore,  while  cherishing  the 
firmest  assurance  that  the  Bible  is  the  reli- 
gious code  of  man,  the  inspired  Word  which 
authoritatively  supplements  man's  natural 
light  of  reason  and  conscience,  will  believe 
that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  a  sublime 
hymn  of  creation,  ascribing  all  the  glory  of 
it  to  God,  wedding  the  highest  knowledge  of 
the  primitive  age  in  which  it  was  written  to 
awe-struck  reverence  for  the  Almighty  Crea- 
tor, but  not  containing  any  scientific  account 
of  the  processes  or  periods  of  creation.  To 
many  it  will  convey  the  impression  that  its 
simplicity,  childlike  though  sublime,  and  its 
grouping  of  natural  phenomena,  exceedingly 
noble  and  comprehensive  but  naive  and  un- 
sophisticated, are  not  inspired  science,  but 
inspired  religion.    It  will  appear  to  them 
that,  looking  out  and  up  into  the  universe, 
feeling  that  it  infinitely  transcended  the  little 
might  of  man,  thrilling  with  the  inspired 
conviction  that  God  had  made  it  all,  the 
poet-sage  of  that  ancient  time  named  in 
succession  each  phenomenon,  or  group  of- 
phenomena,  which  most  vividly  impressed 
him,  and  said  or  sang  that  God  had  called  it 
into  being.    The  beginning  he  threw  into 
the  darkness  of  the  unfathomable  past. 
What  first  arrested  and  filled  his  imagination 
in  the  present  order  of  things,  was  that  mar- 
vel of  beauty  and  splendour  which  bathes 
the  world  at  noontide,  and  lies  in  delicate 
silver  upon  the  crags  and  the  green  hills  at 
dawn,  that  mystery  of  radiauce  which  is 
greater  than  the  sun,  or  moon,  or  stars, 
greater  than  them  and  before  them ;  and  he  . 
uttered  the  words,  4  God  said,  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light.'  Then  be  thought 
of  the  dividing  of  the  land  from  the  sea,  and 
of  the  separation  between  those  waters  which 
float  and  flow  and  roll  in  ocean  waves  and 
those  waters  which  glide  in  filmy  veils  along 
the  blue  expanse,  and  in  which  God  gently 
folds  up  the  treasure  of  the  rain.    The  sun 
and  the  moon  he  knew  to  be  those  natural 
ministers  which  mark  off  for  man  day  and 
night,  summer  and  winter,  and  he  told  how 
God  had  assigned  to  them  this  office.  The 
creatures  that  inhabit  the  world  were  grouped 
for  him,  as  for  the  young  imagination  in  all 
ages,  into  the  living  things  of  the  earth,  cat- 
tle, and  creeping  things,  aud  wild  beasts; 
the  living  things  of  the  sea,  fish  and  mysteri- 
ous monsters;  the  living  things  of  the  air, 
birds;  and  that  vegetable  covering  which 
clothes  the  earth  with  flower  and  forest 
All  these,  he  said,  owed  their  being  to  God. 
Man  ho  discerned  to  be  above  naturo.  Shaped 
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by  God  like  other  animals,  he  alone  had  the  I 
breath  of  the  Almighty  breathed  into  his 
nostrils,  and  the  image  of  his  Maker  stamped 
upon  his  soul.  So  be  it.  Such  recognitions 
leave  the  religious  character  and  authority 
of  the  Divine  record  untouched. 


Art.  IV. — Hereditary  Legislators. 

(1.)  An  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government  and  Constitution,  from 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  John,  Earl  Russell.  Long- 
mans and  Co. 

(2.)  Selections  from  Speeches  of  Earl  Rus- 
sell, 1817—1841.  With  Introductions. 
Longmans  and  Co. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  political  power  is 
transferred  from  one  set  of  hands  to  another 
without  creating  a  panic,  or  even  greatly 
startling  society.    Changes,  of  so  much  mo- 
ment as  almost  to  rank  with  revolutions,  may 
be  effected  so  calmly  and  quietly  as  to  leave 
-  the  society  they  affect  unconscious  of  their 
full  meaning.    If  the  drums  and  the  banners 
of  revolution  arc  beaten  aud  displayed,  and 
tho  other  outward  and  visible  signs  of  a 
violent  dislocation  of  the  compact  of  society 
arc  plainly  to  be  discerned,  the  event  takes 
its  place  as  a  revolution,  aud  the  nervous 
system  of  society  is  fluttered  and  shaken. 
But  if  the  promoters  of  political  change  are 
content  to  leave  undisturbed  the  ancient  sym- 
bols, forms,  and  nomenclature  of  the  past, 
the  substantial  alterations  may  be  compara- 
tively unheeded.    For  example,  we  are  told 
by  Tacitus,  in  few  but  pregnant  words,  that 
when  political  power  was  passing  from  the 
senate  and  the  people  of  Rome  into  the 
hands  of  the  Cresars,  the  republican  forms 
were  so  carefully  preserved  as  to  mask  and 
veil  that  immense  change.    '  Domi  res  tran- 
quillro  ;  eadem  magistratuum  vocabula ;  .  .  . 
Tiberius  cuncta  per  cousules  incipiebat  tan- 
quam  vetcre  republica.    ...    At  Roma? 
mere  in  scrvitium  consules,  pat  res,  eques.'* 
Tinas,  without  appearing  to  override  or  an- 
nul the  functions  of  the  senate  or  the  people, 
the  Emperor  made  himself,  in  fact,  *  the  sole 
fountain  of  the  national  legislation.'!  So, 
also,  a  vital  chango  in  the  government  of 


*  '  Quiet  reigned  at  home ;  the  public  offices 
kept  their  old  titled  ;  .  .  .  Tiberius  initiated  all 
Iiis  measures  under  the  mask  of  the  consuls,  ns  if 
it  was  the  old  republic  .  .  .  Yet  at  Home 
ther©  was  a  race  for  servitude ;  consulB,  senators, 
and  knights  alike.* 

f  See  '  Merivale,'  vol.  Hi.  p.  464. 


Florence  was  brought  about  in  the  same 
way.    The  form  of  government  was  ostensi- 
bly a  republic,  and  was  directed  by  a  Coun- 
cil of  ten  citizens,  aud  a  chief  executive  offi- 
cer, called  the  Gonfaliere.    Under  this  estab- 
lishment, the  citizens  imagined  they  enjoy- 
ed the  full  exercise  of  their  liberties.  But, 
in  reality,  the  Medici,  acting  apparently  in 
harmony  with  the  Constitution,  and  working 
under  the  sanction  of  republican  forms, 
names,  and  offices,  and  ever  seeming  to  defer 
to  public  opinion,  drew  into  their  own  hands, 
without  fluttering  or  alarming  the  citizens, 
the  reins  of  personal  government.*    It  is 
even  so  with  ourselves.  The  political  transfer 
has  taken  place  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
those  which  have  just  been  alluded  to.  But 
though,  in  those  instances,  the  tendency  was 
towards  the  concentration  of  power,  and  in 
ours  towards  its  diffusion,  yet  they  closely  re- 
semble each  other  in  that  discreet  preserva- 
tion of  ancient  forms  and  legal  nomenclature 
which  intercepts  a  veil  between  the  eyes  of 
society  and  its  real  position.    For  the  splen- 
dours of  the  royal  court  are  as  imposing  and 
attractive  as  ever.    People  still  talk  compla- 
cently of  royal  prerogatives,  the  hereditary 
peerage,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  many 
shadowy  forms  of  ancient  administration. 
The  barriers  and  landmarks  of  fashionable 
society  are  but  slightly  altered.    To  the 
superficial  observer,  society  presents  a  picture 
differing  very  little  from  that  of  earlier  times. 
There  are  still  some  Sir  Leicester  Dedlocks, 
who  live  in  the  contemplation  of  their  family 
greatness,  and  some  Sir  Roger  dc  Covcrleys, 
who  sway  their  neighbourhoods  with  un- 
resisted authority  ;  and  there  are  thousands 
of   Englishmen   who  arc  constitutionally 
averse  to  the  recognition  of  distasteful  facts. 
Some  persons  refuse  to  perceive  that  children 
have  become  adults,  and  that  they  them- 
selves are  growing  old  and  weak ;  and  some 
do  not  choose  to  perceive  that,  despite  the 
ancient  names  and  forms  of  government,  the 
constitution  has  been  so  completely  re-cast 
that  we  seem  destined  to  live  for  a  time 
under  the  reign  and  influence  of  democracy. 

It  will  be  useful  to  refer  very  briefly  to  the 
two  great  statutes  which  have  brought  us  to 
the  present  state  of  affairs.  Prior  to  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1832,  the  real  power  of  the 
State  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  certain 
wealthy  and  ennobled  families,  which  num- 
bered less  than  five  hundred  This  oli- 
garchy, to  be  6ure,  was  not  a  pure  one,  be- 
cause there  were  some  outlets  for  genuine 
popular  feeling  in  a  few  free  constituencies, 
whose  decisions  were  always  watched  with 
special   attention.    Nottingham,  Leicester, 


*  Kopcoc'h  '  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,'  p.  G. 
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Norwich,  Westminster,  nnd  Southwark  had 
thoroughly  popular  elections ;  Liverpool  and 
Bristol  had  the  same  privilege ;  but  though 
these  and  some  other  constituencies  consti- 
tuted safety-valves,  through  which  the  popu- 
lar feelings  were  relieved,  yet  the  essential 
characteristic  of  the  government  was  a  dis- 
guised oligarchy — that  is,  the  possession  of 
political  power  by  a  few.  Does  this  asser- 
tion seem  incredible  to  our  younger  readers  ? 
Let  them  listen  to  the  testimony  of  a  witness 
of  the  highest  authority,  who  lived  in  those 
times,  and  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  his- 
tory and  mechanism  of  governments.  *  It  is 
dilticult,'  says  Lord  Macaulay,  'to  conceive 
any  spectacle  more  alarming  than  that  which 
presents  itself  to  us  when  wo  lock  at  the  two 
extreme  parties  in  this  country — a  narrow  oli- 
garchy above,  and  an  infuriated  multitude 
below'.'*  This  was  a  description  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government  in  1831  by  that  very  emi- 
nent man.  And  why  did  he  venture  to 
affirm  that  a  narrow  oligarchy  was  dominant 
in  the  State  ?  Oligarchy  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished from  aristocracy  by  the  smaller 
numbers  of  the  governing  body.  Before  the 
period  of  Lord  Grey's  Reform  Bill,  the  signs 
nnd  symbols  of  popular  government  (inherit- 
ed from  times  when  the  shell  contained  a 
kernel)  were  allowed  to  appear,  and  be  in 
use  ;  but  the  substantial  power  was  vested  in 
the  hands  of  the  owners  of  rotten  boroughs, 
and  the  great  proprietors  of  estates  in  the 
counties.  Notwithstanding  a  few  free  elec- 
tions, and  many  popular  rights,  the  voting 
power  of  practical  politics  was  directed  by 
that  narrow  oligarchy. 

In  the  year  1792,  "a  petition  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Grey,  in  which  it  was  asserted,  and 
proof  was  offered,  that  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  peers  and  rich  commoners  returned 
a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
statement  may  have  been  somewhat  over- 
drawn, but  it  had  a  perfectly  truthful  basis. 
We  summon  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  as 
a  witness  to  prove  how  boroughs  were  mani- 
pulated, negotiated,  bought,  and  sold.  When 
he  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  in  the 
year  1 807,  he  wrote  the  following  words : — 

'My  dear  IIenhy, —  I  have  seen  Rodcn  this 
day  about  his  borough.  It  is  engaged  for  ono 
more  session  to  Lord  Stair  under  an  old  sale 
for  years,  and  he  must  return  Lord  Stair's 
friend,  unless  Lord  Stair  should  consent  to  sell 
his  interest  for  the  session  which  remains.  .  . 
Portnrlington  was  sold  at  the  late  general  elec- 
tion for  a  term  of  years.  .  .  .  4c— Ever  yours, 
Arthur  Wellesley.' 

And,  again,  he  wrote  as  follows,  in 
1809 


*  '  Macaulay 'a  Speeches,'  p.  30. 
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I  '  My  dear  Sir  Charles, — The  name  of  the 
gentleman  to  be  returned  for  Cashel  Is  Robert 
Peel,  Esq.,  of  Drayton  Bassett,  in  the  county 
of  Staftord.— Ever  yours,  &c,  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley.'* 

Such  were  the  methods  by  which  the 
reigning  oligarchy,  operating  hand  in  hand 
with  the  Sovereign,  secured  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  thus  controlled 
the  policy  of  the  nation,  under  the  false  pre- 
tence that  it  emanated  from  the  people.  To 
a  great  extent  this  system  was  destroyed  by 
the  first  Reform  Bill.  The  great  grievance 
of  the  day  was  redressed  by  a  substantial 
measure.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  poli- 
tical effect  of  that  statute  was  to  assign  the 
real  power  of  tho  nation  to  the  custody  of 
the  '  middle  classes.'  This  is  not  a  perfectly 
accurate  statement  of  the  change.  The 
powers  of  the  State  were  not  made  over  by 
that  measure  to  the  merchants  and  trades- 
men of  the  country,  for  the  influence  of  the 
landed  interest  was  even  augmented  by  tho 
Reform  Act,  and,  though  diminished,  was  not 
abolished  in  the  boroughs.  The  effect  of 
the  new  electoral  law  was  made  apparent  by 
its  securing  for  a  time  the  preponderance  of 
the  popular  and  reforming  party.  It  turned 
the  scale  for  many  years,  and  just  enabled 
the  Liberal  party  to  carry  a  scries  of  mea- 
sures in  harmony  with  intelligent  public  opi- 
nion. It  was  a  tree  of  justice  and  freedom 
that  bore  abundant  fruit  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  affirm  that  ewry  great  law  under 
which  we  are  now  liviug  and  working  was 
made  or  amended  in  the  quarter  of  a  ccutury 
which  followed  the  Reform  Act,  and  is  due 
to  the  Liberal  party.  But  useful  and  fruit- 
ful as  that  measure  was,  it  was  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  that  it  should  be  final.  Tho 
opinions  of  enlightened  men,  and  the  desire 
of  the  masses,  agreed  in  promoting  some  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise,  and  after  several 
futile  attempts  it  was  reserved  for  the  Tories 
to  effect  it  The  surrender  was  a  strange 
and  inexplicable  transaction.  Carlyle  thus 
deals  with  it  in  that  queer  phraseology  iu 
which  he  chooses  to  address  society  : — 

'  Have  I  not  a  kind  of  secret  satisfaction 
of  the  malicious,  or  even  the  judiciary  kind 
(mischief-joy  the  Germans  call  it  but  really  it 
is  justice-joy  withal),  that  ho  they  call  "  Dixzy  " 
is  to  do  it — a  superlative  conjuror,  spell-bind- 
ing all  tho  great  lords,  great  parties,  great  in- 
terests of  England  to  his  hand  in  this  manner, 
and  leading  them  by  the  nose  like  helpless 
mesmerised,  somnambulant  cattle,  to  such 
issue  ?'t 


*  •  Civil  Correspondence  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington '  (Ireland),  pp.  38  and  G27. 
t  •  SUooting  Niagara/  p.  12. 
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In  other  words,  we  obtained  from  tho 
natural  opponents  of  constitutional  change  n 
political  act  which  may  be  likened  to  the 
4  happy  despatch,'  and  was  hardly  inferior 
to  a  revolution.  The  very  centre  of  political 
gravity  was  displaced.  The  middle  classes 
were  dethroned.  The  late  Lord  Derby 
described  his  own  operation  as  a  'leap  in 
the  dark,'  and  in  a  facetious  mood  is  said 
to  have  confessed  that  it  was*  intended  *  to 
diddle  the  Whigs.*  Surely  this  act  of  pro- 
digious inconsistency  was  beyond  justifica- 
tion or  even  excuse.  The  Liberal  party 
would  have  shrunk  from  so  vast  a  change 
until  education  had  struck  its  roots  more 
dccplv  into  the  unenfranchised  population. 
The  Tory  party,  on  the  contrary,  determined 
t  >  enfranchise  the  people,  before  they  edu- 
cated them,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  acquiesce 
and  realize  our  position.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
predict  the  future  fate  and  fortunes  of  that 
incomprehensible  party.  They  will  gra- 
dually open  their  eyes  to  the  full  meaning 
of  their  own  political  deeds,  and  that  mean- 
ing, expressed  in  one  pregnant  word,  is 
De.  nocraov. 

lint  though  we  cannot  reconcile  the  Con- 
servative theories  with  Conservative  prac- 
tice, Tory  professions  with  democratic  sta- 
tutes, it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  causes 
which  pushed  the  party  into  such  violent 
action.  The  obvious  tendency  of  the  age  is 
to  advance  towards  democratic  institutions. 
Everywhere  in  Europe — Russia  and  Turkey 
excepted — power  now  springs  from  popular 
opinion  and  liberal  institutions,  of  which  the 
invariable  impulse  is  not  to  rest,  sleep,  and 
be  thankful,  but  to  move,  advance,  and  be 
doing. 

4  When  a  nation  modifies  the  electoral  quali- 
fication, it  may  easily  be  foreseen  that  sooner 
or  later  that  qualification  will  be  entirely 
abolished.  There  is  no  more  invariable  rule 
in  the  history  of  soeietv.  The  further  the 
electoral  riphts  arc  extonded,  the  more  is  felt 
tho  need  of  them  ;  for  after  each  concession 
the  strength  of  tho  democracy  increases,  and 
its  demands  incrcaso  with  its  strength.  Con- 
cession follows  concession,  and  no  stop  can  be 
made  short  of  universal  suffrage.'* 

To  apply  this  theory  to  the  facts  of 
Europe,  it  is  evident  that  while  at  no  distant 
period  the  policy  of  almost  the  whole  con- 
tinent was  directed  by  the  reigning  sove- 
reigns, we  now  discern  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  in  case  or  pw,  not  less  widely 
established.  Hie  causes  which  have  led  to 
this  consummation  are  bv  no  means  obscure. 
The  creation  of  municipal  corporations  in- 
troduced a  democratic  element  into  the  area 


*  '  I>c  Tncquevdle,'  vol.  i. 


of  despotisms.  The  invention  of  printing 
cheapened  the  diffusion  of  ideas.  The  post 
circulated  information  further  and  further, 
until  its  work  seems  to  be  almost  perfected 
by  steam  and  electricity.  The  Reforma- 
tion lifted  vast  weights  from  the  human 
mind.  Slowly,  but  surely,  the  European 
populations  have  arrived  at  the  comprehen- 
sion of  their  just  claims,  and  have  decided 
that  the  end  of  government  shail  be  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  and  not  the  ex- 
altation of  the  few.  Thus  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  everywhere  democracy  is  in  the 
ascendant,  and  prerogative  on  the  wane.  Is 
not  this  assertion  corroborated  and  exempli- 
fied in  the  political  affairs  of  our  own  coun- 
try ?  Can  anyone  honestly  and  fairly  deny 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  popular  will  is 
established  I  4  The  people' — that  mighty  ag- 
gregate of  millions  of  minds,  whom  Aristo- 
phanes delighted  to  caricature  under  the 
sobriquet  of  'Demus' — is  certainly  in- 
vested with  sovereign  power.  It  may  be 
that,  like  him,  we  are  sometimes  crotchety, 
sometimes  too  fond  of  oratorical  blandish- 
ment, sometimes  hasty  in  our  judgments, 
and  occasionally  liable  to  panics.  Notwith- 
standing these  and  other  infirmities,  public 
opinion,  formed  by  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
day,  'rules  and  reigns  without  coutrol.' 

4  You,  Dcmus,  have  a  nice  domain  ! 
For  all  men  fear  you,  and  you  reign 
As  though  you  wore  a  king.'* 

It  is  true  that  we  have  to  act  by  delega- 
tion, because  we  cannot  meet  to  legislate  en 
masse.  It  is  also  true  that  the  authority  of 
the  people  is  veiled  nnd  masked  by  auti- 
quated  forms  and  customs,  which,  perhaps, 
are  wisely  retained.  4  Why,  every  one,'  says 
Monarchicus,  4  calls  it  a  monarchy.'  4  It 
may  be  very  audacious,'  says  Aristocraticus, 
4  but  I  consider  it  a  republic.  By  a  repub- 
lic, I  mean  every  government  in  which 
sovereign  power  is  distributed  in  form  and 
substance  among  a  body  of  persons.'  This 
was  the  language  of  the  late  lamented  Sir 
CJeorge  Cornew  all  Lewis  before  Mr.  Disraeli's 
democratic  change.  How  would  he  have 
made  Aristocraticus  describe  the  Constitu- 
tion now  ?  Not,  surely,  as  a  republic,  but 
as  n  democratic  republic.  So,  on  the  17th 
of  February,  1870,  Lord  Lyvedcn,  sneaking 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  said, — *Tnt  real 
truth  is  that  the  government  is  in  the  House 
of  Commons.''  If  it  be  argued  that  the 
well-settled  Crown  and  the  hereditary 
peerage  are  incidents  which  still  distinguish 
our  constitution  from  those  of  republican 
and  democratic  states,  we  answer  that  tho 


*•  Hudd's  '  Aristophanes,'  '  The  Knights.' 
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constitution  does  not  depend  upon  names, 
forms,  and  symbol*,  but  upon  the  answer  to 
this  question,  '  Whore  does  the  real  power 
reside  \ '  No  candid  and  well-informed  per- 
son would  now  attempt  to  contend  that 
either  the  Crown  or  the  peerage,  or  both, 
can  offer  any  permanent  obstruction  to  the 
measures  desired  and  indicated  by  the  popu- 
lar will.  With  reference  to  the  Crown,  the 
Timet  has  recently  held  the  following  re- 
markable language: — 'What  can  one  say 
but  that  the  Crown  has  no  right  or  will  in 
this  free  country  but  that  which  is  conBis- 
tnet,  and  docs  not  clash  with  the  rights  and 
will  of  the  people  as  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment ? '  With  reference  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  would  be  easy,  if  space  were  at  our 
command,  to  cite  sentence  after  sentence 
from  speeches  in  that  highly-educated  as- 
sembly, which  would,  show  the  opinion  of  its 
Icadiug  members  that  its  functions  are  now 
limited  to  amendments,  to  modifications, 
and  to  postponements  of  measures,  and  do 
not  extend  to  the  act  of  thwarting  or  nullify- 
ing the  clearly-expressed  will  of  the  repre- 
sentative llouse,  with  respect  to  any  impor- 
tant subject.  It  is  true  that  in  one  respect 
the  democratic  power  seems  to  be  kept  in 
abeyance.  We  do  not  see  the  working  man 
in  Parliament.  Plutocracyt  or  the  money 
power,  has  still  great  influence  in  the  repre- 
sentative House.  The  elections  and  the 
social  position  are  too  expensive  for  busy 
working  people.  But  the  pecuniary  ob- 
stacles will  be,  gradually  removed,  and  many 
men  of  humble  position,  but  real  ability,  will 
make  their  way  into  the  House.  This  is  a 
mere  question  of  time.  For  the  present,  the 
representatives  of  the  people  must  needs  be 
wealthy.  But  the  day  is  not  distant  when 
many  a  borough,  and  even  some  counties, 
will  be  represented  by  men  of  the  class  and 
order  which  form  the  basis  of  the  consti- 
tuencies. There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
the  work  of  a  very  few  years  will  diminish, 
if  not  abolish,  the  expenses  of  elections,  and 
make  the  all-powerful  House  almost  as  de- 
mocratic as  the  constituencies. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  we 
approach  two  great  questions,  the  public 
discussion  of  which  cannot  be  much  longer 
deferred.  First,  can  the  continuance  of  a 
purely  hereditary  and  ennobled  branch  of 
the  legislature  bo  reconciled  with  the  state 
of  things  we  have  portrayed  ?  Secondly, 
ought  the  further  and  continuous  creation 
of  hereditary  social  honours  to  be  permitted 
by  the  people  of  a  free  aud  substantially 
democratic  state? 

In  dealing  with  the  first  of  these  inquiries, 
the  thought  that  naturally  comes  into  the 
mind  is  this — what  a  wonderful  anomaly 
and  apparent  departure  from  sound  sense  is 


the  creation  of  an  hereditary  legislature ! 
The  function  of  making  laws  for  millions  of 
free  people  is  calculated  to  tax  to  the  utmost 
the  mental  energy  of  the  ablest  men.  The 
high  duties  of  a  lawgiver  have  always,  in 
theory  at  least,  been  entrusted  by  civilized 
states  to  their  best  and  wisest  citizens.  But 
our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  succession 
does  not  teach  us  that  as  a  rule  the  wise 
beget  the  wise.  On  the  contrary,  experience 
continually  confirms  the  truth  of  Solomon's 
lamentation,  4 1  hated  all  my  labour  which  I 
had  taken  under  the  sun  :  because  I  should 
leave  it  unto  the  man  that  shall  conic  after 
me,  and  who  knoweth  whether  he  shall  be  a 
wise  man  or  a  fool  ?'*  *  Fortes  crcantur  for- 
tibus  ct  bonis,'  said  Horace.  No  doubt  that 
is  physically  true  to  a  great  extent,  but  the 
transmission  of  intellect  is  a  very  different 
matter.  We  have  heard  it  asserted  that  no 
bishop  ever  left  an  eminent  son.  The  pre- 
sent Lord  Ellenborough,  a  son  of  the  late 
Bishop  Law,  is  a  signal  exception  ;  but 
where  is  another  to  be  found  ?  How  many 
British  peers  whoso  honours  are  derived 
from  ancestors  of  genius  and  capacity,  who 
in  their  day  rendered  good  service  to  the 
nation,  arc  now  contributing  anything  to  the 
legislative  power  of  the  House  of  Lords? 
Do  we  now  hear  the  senatorial  utterances,  or 
obtain  any  political  counsels,  from  our  con- 
temporary Portland  or  Wellington,  Bedford 
or  Leeds,  Exeter  or  Camden;  Macclesfield 
or  Oxford,  Somers  or  Effingham ;  Sandwich, 
Hardwickc,  Mansfield,  or  Eldon ;  Hood,  St 
Vincent,  Exmouth,  or  Bridport;  Kenyon, 
Erskine,  Tenterden,  or  Wynford ;  Rodney, 
Abinger,  Hill,  or  Kcanc  ?  Yet  all  these  are 
honourable  titles  held  and  enjoyed  by  men 
who  inherited  them  from  ancestors  who 
deserved  well  of  their  country.  Nor  are 
these  all  the  peers  who  have  never  done 
anything  in  public  life  to  justify  the  heredi- 
tary houours  bestowed  on  their  meritorious 
ancestors.  The  list  might  be  greatly  en- 
larged. Others,  again,  may  be  counted  by 
the  hundred,  whose  honours  have  uo  nobler 
origin  than  Court  favour  or  Parliamentary 
influence,  and  who  utterly  abdicate  their 
legislative  functions.  In  truth,  the  working 
department  of  tho  House  of  Lords  is 
generally  in  the  hands  of  five  or  six  aged 
barristers  who  have  won  their  coronets  by 
their  brains,  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  activo 
peers,  whose  high  attainments  attract  the 
confidence  of  their  fellows.  Is  it  possible  to 
contend  that  this  is  a  healthy  organization 
of  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  tho  imperial 
legislature  i  It  is  true  that  there  are  many 
men  of  great  ability  in  the  House,  and  many 
more  of  truly  noble  but  retiring  character, 
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who  reside  wholly  or  for  the  most  part  on 
their  estates.  But  of  thc«e  a  very  small 
proportion  take  the  trouble  to  attend  the  do- 
'  bates,  and  even  in  the  present  session,  Lord 
Granville  was  obliged  to  remark,  that  'the 
large  number  of  peers  who  do  not  attend  the 
dehntes  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  on 
committees.'  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
peerage  contains  excellent  materials  for  a 
senate,  and  that  practically  the  power  of  the 
whole  19  now  delegated  to  a  part.  Ti:U 
though  this  is  the  case  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, it  cannot  be  right  that  the 
majority  of  the  House,  idle  hereditary  legis- 
lators, should  lie  dormant  and  apart  from 
the  working  bees  during  the  ordinary  days 
of  the  session,  and  only  wake  up  and  rush 
to  town  under  the  extraordinary  pressure  of 
a  great  party  division.  It  may  be  argued, 
however,  that  a  sccoud  chamber  is  a  valuable 
element  in  the  Constitution,  and  that  the 
hereditary  principle  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  our  political  system.  As  to  the  impor- 
tance of  a  second  chamber,  we  make  no  dis- 
pute. On  the  principle  of  a  division  of 
labour,  it  is  wanted  for  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  also  required  for  the  inter- 

{kositiou  of  discussion  and  delay  between  the 
»asty  introduction  of  bids  and  the  final  act 
of  legislation.    As  to  the  hereditary  ele- 
ment, it  cannot  be  denied  that  for  several 
centuries  it  has  been  fully  recognised  and 
established.    But  there  are  good  reasons  to 
believe  that  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  com- 
paratively modern  Constitution,  and  that  it 
did  not  prevail  in  those  days  when  the 
germs  of  our  institutions  were  in  their  early 
growth.    The  fact  is  that  all  our  titles  of 
honour  seem  to  have  been  originally  derived 
from  offices.     That  of  duke,  the  highest  of 
the  hereditary  titles,  is  evidently  derived 
from  'dux1  and  'due;'  words  used  to  sig- 
nify a  leader,  and  a  man  of  merit.  But 
this  was  a  foreign  use  of  the  word  which 
never  obtained  in  England,  and  it  was  not 
introduced  at  all  before  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prinre.     The  title  of  *  marquess ' 
designated  originally  the  persons  who  had 
charge  of  the  '  marches '  of  tlx?  country ; 
that  is,  the  boundaries,  marks,  or  border 
lands  between  Scotland  and  England,  and 
England  ami  Wales.    An  carl  derives  his 
title  from  the  earldonnan  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  the  earle  of  the  Danes.    It  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  Conqueror,  and 
both  in  his  time  and  previously,  was  the 
designation  of  certain  nigh  officials.  The 
viscount  or  vicecomes,  was  originally  the 
deputy  of  the  carl,  count  or  comes,  but  its 
adoption  as  an  English  dignity  is  involved 
in  some  obscurity.     The  lowest  of  our  here- 
ditary titles  is  that  of  « baron,'  which  ori- 


ginally designated  those  persons  who  held 
lands  of  a  superior  by  military  and  other 
services,  and  who  were  bound  to  give  :it- 
tendance  in  the  court  of  the  superior,  and 
assist  in  the  business  there  transacted.  In 
plain  language,  these  ancient  titles  indicated 
appointments  for  life  of  various  kinds,  or 
duties  connected  with  property  which,  as  a 
rule,  had  been  bestowed  as  a  reward  for 
merit. 

•  From  virtue  first  began, 
The  difference  that  distinguished  man  from 


IIo  claimed  no  title  from  descent  of  blood. 
But  that  which  made  him  noble  made  him 
good.'* 

Such  being  the  origin  of  the  British  titles 
of  nobility,  we  pass  to  the  origin  of  the 
aggregate  peerage  in  their  position  as  a 
separate  and  hereditary  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature. It  is  well  ascertained  that  the  Saxon 
kings  were  not  authorized  to  make  new  laws 
or  impose  taxes  without  the  sanction  of  the 
'  witan,'  in  which  the  Thanes  and  tbe  pre- 
lates of  the  church  had  seats.  It  is  also 
certain  that  in  Normandy  there  was  a  coun- 
cil of  Norman  barons,  which  the  dukes  were 
bound  to  consult  on  all  important  occasions. 
The  Anglo-Norman,  kings  of  England  con- 
tinued to  recognise  the  custom,  and  duly 
summoned  and  consulted  their  great  council. 
All  who  held  land  immediately  from  the 
Crown  had  a  right  to  attend,  and  these  were 
originally  designated  the  king's  barons. 
Besides  these,  the  prelates  and  the  principal 
abbots  and  priors  were  expected  to  attend. 
No  other  persons  had  the  right  to  appear 
except  in  the  attitude  of  petitioners.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  Crown  tenants 
found  it  inconvenient  and  expensive  to  be 
present  as  regularly  as  the  threat  proprietors, 
and  by  degrees  the  title  of  4  peer'  and 
4  baron,'  which  at  first  had  been  common  to 
all  the  king's  immediate  tenauts,  came  to  be 
applied  to  a  few  great  feudatories  of  the 
Crown.  This  state  of  things  is  actually 
recognised  in  Magna  Charta  in  these 
words, — 4  We  shall  cause  the  archbishops, 
j  bishops,  abbots  *arla,  and  greater  barons  to 
'  be  separately  summoned  by  our  letters.' 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  origin  of  the  tem- 
poral peers  of  the  realm  in  their  own  House. 
The  temporal  peerage  was  evidently  a  body 
of  the  most  powerful  landowners.  Now,  at 
that  time  and  for  many  years  after,  there 
was  no  legal  power  of  devising  real  estates 
by  will.  The  estates  desconded  from  heir 
to  heir,  and  tbe  successor  of  a  great  feudal 
baron  came  in  course  of  time  to  be  regarded 
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as  standing  in  the  position  of  his  predeces- 
sors as  to  the  right  to  be  summoned  by  let- 
ters patent  to  the  royal  council.  Thus  the 
notion  of  hereditary  descent  became  asso 
ciatcd  with  the  position  and  privileges  of  a 
great  baron.  At  a  later  period  the  status  of 
peerage  was  extended  to  others,  who  were 
not  tenants  in  chief,  but  were  summoned  by 
writ  to  take  their  places  in  the  council.  Still 
later,  the  sovereign  took  upon  himself  to 
create  peerages  by  letters  patent,  which  scorn 
to  have  conferred  the  privilege  of  here- 
ditary descent.  Finally,  it  became  a  fixed 
maxim  in  constitutional  laws  that  the  person 
summoned  by  royal  writ  to  the  House  of 
Lords  acquired  a  right  not  only  to  sit  in  that 
particular  parliament,  but  the  right  for  him- 
self and  certain  heirs  to  become  hereditary 
peers  of  the  realm.  Thus  a  complete  in- 
road was  gradually  made  upon  the  early 
connection  between  the  peerage  and  the 
tenure  of  property  ;  and  the  general  result 
was  that  Lords  of  Parliament  took  their  seats 
by  virtue  of  tenure,  of  writs,  of  letters  pa- 
tent, and,  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  by  Act  of 
Parliament.*  In  the  time  of  Lord  Coke  the 
number  of  peers  was  about  100;  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  of  1G88  the  House 
consisted  of  about  150  lay  and  26  spiritual 
peer*,  and  at  the  present  time  it  reckons 
nearly  500  members.  We  found  no  argu- 
ment upon  the  special  privileges  possessed 
by  the  order  of  nobles.  With  the  exception 
of  their  appellate  jurisdiction,  they  are 
neithor  numerous  nor  important,  ami  the 
judicial  functions  which  are  now  very  effi- 
ciently exercised  by  some  of  the  ablest  law- 
yers of  the  day  will  probably  be  remodelled 
in  thr;  course  of  the  reforms  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  which  are  now  very  near  at 
hand. 

7  facts  and  circumstances  thus  briefly 
stated  form  the  materials  f>r  an  answer  to 
our  first  question,  namely,  Can  the  continu- 
ance of  a  purely  hereditary  branch  of  the 
legislature  harmonize  with  the  vast  demo- 
crat ie  change  which  was  described  in  the 
earlier  pages  of  this  article  ?  77ie  answer  is 
short  and  simple.  Considering  the  spread 
of  education,  the  increasing  circulation  of 
literature  and  newspapers,  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  commerce  and  manufactures,  the 
omnipotent  forco  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
increasing  importance  of  the  middle  classes, 
it  certainly  appears  that  the  House  of  Lords 
is  not  now  satisfactorily  constituted  for  a 
senate.  It  consists  of  a  large  number  of 
members  who  feel  themselves  under  no  obli- 
gation to  take  part  in  its  deliberations.  It  is 


*  <  Vnsy  '  On  the  Constitution.'  Hullam's 
'  JI U:  Ages/  vol.  h\,  p. 


[  acted  upon  only  indirectly  by  public  opinion. 
Its  members  belong  almost  exclusively  to 
one  class  aud  interest,  and  all  stand  on  the 
same  social  platform.  Moreover,  two  out  of 
the  three  chief  interests  of  the  nation — that 
is,  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  inter- 
ests— are  scarcely  represented  in  that  House. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  to  us 
that  some  alteration  in  the  constitution  of 
this  noble  House  is  a  mere  question  of  time. 
In  the  famous  debate  of  April,  1866,  upon 
Lord  Russell's  project  of  reform,  Mr.  Lowe, 
iu  one  of  the  cleverest  speeches  ever  deliv- 
ered in  the  House  of  Commons,  used  the 
following  words : — 

4  Let  us  suppose  democracy  established  more 
or  less  in  this  country :  with  what  eyes  would 
it  look  upon  institutions  such  as  1  have  de- 
scribed— what  would  be  the  relation  of  this 
House  to  the  House  of  Peers?  I  shall  call 
a  witness  who  will  tell  you.  Eight  years  ago 
the  honourable  member  for  Birmingham  in- 
verted the  course  ho  is  now  taking-,  he  now 
j  seeks  to  securo  the  means,  ho  then  proclaimed 
the  end.  Then  he  said,  u  See  what  I'll  do  for 
yon  if  you  give  mo  reform."  Now  he  «iys, 
"Givo  me  reform,  and  I  shall  do  nothing." 
His  words  were,  "  As  to  the  House  of  Peers  I 
do  not  believe  they  themselves  believe  that 
they  arc  a  permanent  institution."  What  do 
you  suppose  would  become  of  the  House  of 
Peers  with  democratic  franchises  ? ' 

Such  was  the  prophecy  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.    Its  realization  may  be 
distant,  but  we  venture  to  say  it  is  certain. 
What  the  nature  of  the  change  ought  to  he, 
we  can  but  faintly  hint    And,  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  it  is  in  no  wild  spirit  of  revolu- 
tion, but  rather  in  the  temper  of  sober  con- 
servation, that  even  a  suggestion  of  this  kind 
is  hazarded.    We  believe,  then,  that  the 
needful  change  may  be  made  in  perfect 
harmony  with  recognised  principles  of  the 
present  Constitution.   Surely  a  more  service- 
able House  would  be  secured  by  introducing 
the  same  system  of  election  and  delegation 
amongst  the  peers  of  tho  realm  that  now 
prevails  among  the  peers  of  Scotland  nod 
Ireland.    In  the  next  place,  a  certain  Dum- 
ber of  high  offices  of  State  might  ho  con- 
nected with  life-seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Crown  might  be  empowered  to  intro- 
duce a  limited  number  of  peers  for  Hfr- 
Lastly,  it  might  be  practicable,  though  doubt- 
less very  difficult,  to  import  into  the  IIo»*c 
the  direct  influence  of  public  opinion  by 
some  kind  of  public  election.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  Herrcnhaus,  or  House  of  Lords 
of  Prussia,  offers  the  model  of  a  very  «^IU 
assembly.    It  consists  of  princes  of  the  royal 
family ;   sixteen   chiefs  of  ccrtaiu  other 
princely  houses ;  about  fifty  heads  of  the 
territorial  uobility ;  a  number  of  Ufo  Pcer5 
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chosen  by  the  king  from  the  class  of  rich 
landowners,  great  manufacturers,  and  na- 
tional celebrities ;  eight  titled  noblemen 
elected  in  the  eight  provinces  of  Prussia  by 
tbe  resident  landowners  of  all  degrees ;  the 
representatives  of  the  Universities ;  the 
heads  of  religious  chapters ;  the  mayors  of 
towns  of  more  than  50,000  inhabitants ;  and 
a  few  other  peers  nominated  by  the  king, 
under  certain  limitations,  for  a  less  period 
than  life.  The  Upper  House  in  Spain  is 
partly  composed  of  hereditary  peers,  and 
partly  of  peers  for  life.  Tho  peerage  of 
Portugal  ia  for  life.  And  thus  we  might  go 
on,  from  Chamber  to  Chamber,  and  prove 
that  the  British  House  of  Lords  is  the  only 
legislative  Chamber  in  tho  world  in  which 
tbe  hereditary  system  alone  prevails.  This 
fact  alone,  takeu  in  connection  with  the 
rapid  progress  of  political  events,  and  the  other 
circumstances  which  have  been  slightly 
touched  upon,  may  suffice  to  justify  us  in 
affirming  that  the  continuance  of  a  purely 
hereditary  House  of  Lords,  unmodified  by 
delegation  or  election,  is  not  iu  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  our  Constitution. 

The  last  question  to  be  answered  is  this : 
Ought  tbe  furthor  creation  of  hereditary 
dignities  to  be  permitted  by  a  people  enjoy- 
ing the  wide  and  liberal  franchises  of  this 
country  1    It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that  this  inquiry  must  needs  touch  or 
involve  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
an  hereditary  sovereign.    The  king  or  reign- 
ing queen  of  these  realms  has  special  func- 
tions by  virtue  of  tho  Constitution,  which, 
under  any  circumstances,  mu«t  bo  intrusted 
to  some  hands,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any 
order  of  affairs  more  beneficial  to  the  people 
than  the  present;  for  our  sovereign  is  not 
merely  entrusted  with  attributes  which  affect 
the  imagination,  she  hold*  a  position  not  less 
useful  than  splendid  as  the  visible  head  of 
this  mighty  Commonwealth.  There  ought  to 
be  the  least  possible  latitude  for  the  jeal- 
ousies and  rivalries  of  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  State,    But  if  the  most  exalted  position 
is  open  to  competition,  tho  most  powerful 
minds  may  be  diverted  by  evil  influences 
from  the  line  of  duty.   The  hereditary  office 
of  the  sovereign  ought  to  bo  tonderly  and 
loyally  upheld  as  being  not  merely  a  pic- 
turesque decoration  of  the  State,  but  sub- 
serving most  important  purposes,  by  pre- 
venting intrigue,  and  by  visibly  representing 
the  nation  in  a  form  most  attractive  to 
society.     The  present  question,  therefore, 
has  no  reference  to  the  sovereign.  Tho 
inquiry  is,  whether  the  minor  hereditary 
dignities  can  be  continuously  and  freshly 
created  consistently  with  our  apparent  ad- 
vances towards  social  aud  political  equality. 


Tho  answer  may  be  found  in  the  lines  of  Dr. 
Johnson : 

1  Let  observation  with  cxtensivo  view, 
Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru.' 

He  who  thus  looks  from  the  watch-tower 
must  perceive  that  the  political  movement 
of  nations  is  almost  everywhere  ia  one 
direction.  He  might  suppose  that  one 
transcendental  law  was  slowly  overruling 
tho  world — the  law  under  which  equality  is 
advancing,  aud  artificial  inequalities  dis- 
appearing. It  would  seem  that  the  desire 
for  equality  marches  hand  in  hand  with 
civilization.  Nowhere  in  the  world  will  the 
inquirer  discover  that  hereditary  privileges 
are  being  created  except  in  England,  though 
tho  order  of  ancient  nobility  is  by  no  means 
rare.  Tho  defenders  of  the  order  of  nobility 
will  urge  that  the  distinction  of  rank  is  neces- 
sary for  the  reward  of  public  services,  and  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  others.  Virtuous  am- 
bition is,  doubtless,  a  spring  of  action  which 
produces  excellent  results.  Blackstone  says 
that  *  a  body  of  nobility  creates  and  pre- 
serves that  gradual  scale  of  dignity  which 
proceeds  from  the  peasant  to  the  prince, 
rising  like  a  pyramid  from  a  broad  founda- 
tion, and  diminishing  to  a  point  as  it  rises. 
It  is  this  ascending  and  contracting  propor- 
tion which  adds  stability  to  any  govern- 
ment.'* Historical  research  can  alone  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  truth  contained  in  these 
assertions.  The  general  pioposition  that 
public  honours  of  some  kind  are  valuable 
incidents  in  every  country  can  hardly  be 
disputed.  But  docs  it  necessarily  follow 
that  those  honours  should  be  hereditary  ? 
We  know  that  many  of  the  truest  patriots 
in  ancient  aud  modern  times  have  desired 
no  other  reward  than  posthumous  fame  and 
the  esteem  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Was 
Washington,  for  example,  moved  by  tho 
glitter  of  any  liercditary  honours  to  devote 
himself  to  the  good  of  his  country  I  Or 
Pericles,  Epaminondas,  or  Tell ;  Fym,  Hamp- 
den, Peel,  or  Cobdcn  ?  Peel  had  inherited 
his  baronetcy,  and  by  will  forbade  his  heirs 
to  accept  the  hereditary  peerage.  Take 
the  case  of  Mr.  Peabody.  Society  regretted 
that  he  declined  tho  riband  of  the  Bath,  but 
how  unsuitable  a  reward  for  his  grand  Chris- 
tian munificence  would  a  coronet  aud  a  title 
have  been.  It  was  natural  to  ask  in  his 
case,  '  What  shall  be  done  to  the  man  whom 
the  king  delightcth  to  honour?'  The  only 
auswer  is,  4  Let  his  memory  bo  embalmed 
in  the  loving  ostein  of  two  great  nations.' 
To  him  virtue  was  its  own  reward.  The 
mass  of  mankind  arc  of  less  elevated  quality. 


•Stephen's  '  Blackstone,'  vol.  11.,  p.  381. 
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It  would  be  unwise,  and  even  dangerous,  to 
dispense  with  public  rewards  for  public 
services.  But  surely  it  is  an  unreasonable 
method  of  recompensing  the  services  of  a 
great  citizen  to  coufer  title,  dignity,  and 
rank,  not  only  upon  himself,  but  upon  his 
descendants  for  ever.  The  services  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough  may  have  merit- 
ed a  high  recompense,  but  it  is  strange  that 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  his  decease 
bis  great-great-grandson  should  be  born  a 
duke  on  the  score  of  his  ancestor's  merits — 

4  Honours  best  thrive 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
Than  our  foregoers.'  * 

li  seems  monstrous  that  in  a  State  in  which 
the  power  of  the  people  is  fully  recognised, 
any  artificial  exaltation  of  one  family  above 
another  should  be  perpetuated  apart  from 
personal  merit.  Far  be  it,  however,  from  the 
writer  of  these  pages  to  desire  the  abolition 
of  existing  dignities.  They  are  vested  in- 
tcrests  which  it  becomes  us  to  respect,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  tolerate  any  longer  the  fresh 
and  needless  elevation  of  more  families  above 
the  rest  in  perpetuity.  The  political  exigen- 
cies of  the  State  cannot  possibly  require  it, 
and  if  it  is  not  necessary  it  is  unjust  It 
may  be  said  that  the  House  of  Lords  must 
be  recruited  by  the  infusion  of  fresh  blood ; 
but  it  has  been  shown  that  the  House  is 
already  too  full,  and  rather  needs  reduction 
than  expansion.  At  all  events,  the  grants  of 
peerages  for  life  would  enable  the  Crown  to 
place  many  4  national  celebrities  *  in  the  Up- 
per House  who,  from  want  of  fortune,  would 
decline  the  honour  if  it  must  necessarily  de- 
scend to  a  poor  son.  It  may  also  be  urged 
that  the  objection  to  a  further  creation  of 
hereditary  honours  has  its  source  in  the  envy 
of  the  human  heart ;  but  in  truth  the  objec- 
tion is  simply  founded  upon  a  sense  of  the 
abstract  injustice  of  the  inheritance  of 
honour,  title,  and  exalted  social  rank  unless 
it  be  justified  by  merit  of  some  kind.  How 
can  it  be  just  that  if  neither  policy  nor 
merit  justify  the  ordinance,  the  State  should 
make  one  family  superior  in  perpetuity  in  all 
the  social  incidents  of  precedence  and  rank 
to  thousands  of  other  families?  It  is  affec- 
tation to  deny  that  social  circumstances  of 
this  nature  arc  greatly  valued.  They  in- 
fluence the  life  and  fortunes  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  ennobled  families  in  a  high  de- 
gree. Cceteris  paribus,  the  son  of  the  uoble- 
man  and  the  son  of  the  commoner  do  not 
start  in  the  race  of  life  upon  equal  terms. 
The  younger  son  of  a  peer  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, attain  any  object  he  may  have  in 


*  '  All's  Well  that  ends  Well/ 
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view  with  less  difficulty  than  the  son  of  a 
plain  esquire.    He  will  have  a  better  chance 
of  entering  the  diplomatic  service,  of  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, of  obtaining  a  nomination  for  the  civil 
service,  of  entering  the  navy,  of  getting  a 
commission  in  one  of  the  best  regiments,  and 
of  preferment  in  the  Church.     Is  it  just 
that  these  purely  artificial  advantages  should 
be  accorded  to  more  families  than  those 
which  already  accidentally  possess  them  ? 
There  may  be  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the 
order  of  nobles,  who  will  affirm  that  they 
are  necessary  for  the  safety  and  balance  of 
society.    But  such  enthusiasts  will  do  well 
to  listen  to  the  weighty  words  of  Bacon, 
who,  treating  of  1  nobility,'  wrote  thus  :  4  For 
democracies,  they  need  it  not,  and  they  arc 
commonly  more  quiet,  and  less  subject  to 
sedition  than  where  they  are  stirps  of  nobles. 
For  men's  eyes  arc  upon  the  business  and 
not  upon  tho  persons.    .    .    .    We  see  the 
Switzers  last  well,  notwithstanding  their  di- 
versity of  religion  and  of  cantons.  For 
utility  is  their  bond  and  not  respects.    t  The 
United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  in 
their  Government  excel.    For  where  there  is 
equality  the  consultations  are  more  indiffe- 
rent, and  the  payments  and  tributes  more 
cheerful.'  * 

Thus  this  great  man  goes  further  than  the 
present  argument  is  intended  to  advance. 
It  is  not  suggested  that  a  flat  social  equality 
is  practicable  or  desirable  in  civilized  life.  It 
may  exist  in  theory,  but  it  fails  in  practice. 
Dr.  Johnson  proved  this  in  his  peculiar  fash- 
ion to  a  lady  who  was  an  enthusiastic  repub- 
lican,— 4  Madame,*  said  he, '  I  am  become  a 
convert  to  your  way  of  thinking ;  I  am  con- 
vinced that  all  mankind  are  upon  an  equal 
fooling ;  and  to  give  you  an  unquestionable 
proof  that  I  am  in  earnest,  here  is  a  sensible, 
civil,  well-behaved  fellow-citizen — your  foot- 
man ;  I  beg  that  ho  may  be  allowed  to  sit 
down  and  dine  with  us.  I  thus,  sir,  showed 
her  the  absurdity  of  the  levelling  doctritie. 
She  has  never  liked  me  since.'  So  Count 
Mirabcau  was  unable  to  tolerate  his  own 
theory  of  equality.  Returning  one  day  from 
the  assembly  in  which  he  had  pressed  that 
doctrine  with  great  power,  he  ordered  and 
entered  a  warm  bath.  4  More  hot,  Antoine.' 
'Yes,  citizen,'  said  Antoine.  Whereupon 
Mirabeau  seized  his  man  by  tho  head  and 
plunged  it  into  the  bath.  It  may  be  that 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  an  earnest  advocate 
for  the  subordination  of  ranks,  was  sound  in 
his  views  with  reference  to  general  happiness. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  greatest 
experiment  ever  made  of  theoretical  equality 


•  '  Essays,'  p.  45. 
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— that  of  the  United  States — has  not  been 
unsuccessful.  It  may  be  true,  as  affirmed  by 
De  Tocquevillc,  that  4  the  men  who  are  en- 
trusted  with  the  direction  of  public  affairs  in 
that  country  are  frequently  inferior,  both  in 
capacity  and  morality,  to  those  whom  aristo- 
cratic institutions  would  raise  to  power.  But 
their  interest  »*  identified  with  that  of  the 
majority  of  their  fellow-citizens.  They  may 
frequently  be  faithless,  and  frequently  mis- 
taken ;  but  they  will  never  systematically 
adopt  a  line  of  conduct  opposed  to  the  will 
of  the  majority.'  If  we  turn  to  our  own 
great  political  experiments — those  of  our 
principal  colonies  —  the  result  is  upon  the 
whole  satisfactory.  No  local  dignities  are 
there  created  or  inherited.  It  would,  per- 
haps, be  expedient  that  great  public  services 
should  be  rewarded  by  the  creation  of 
baronetcies  for  life  in  the  colonies.  But 
though  nothing  of  this  kind  is  kuown  in  any 
of  them — except  by  the  casual  importation 
of  somo  poor  cadet  of  a  noble  British  family 
— prosperity,  good  order,  and  all  the  ele- 
ments of  social  and  political  well-being,  are 
i«ecured  and  developed  more  and  more.  The 
great  colonies  of  Australia,  which  enjoy  the 
full  rights  of  autonomy,  and  are  only  con- 
nected with  the  mother  country  by  one 
bonder  thread,  through  which  no  maternal 
influence  really  passes,  have  thus  furnished 
evidence  that  liberty,  equality,  and  order 
may  exist  together. 

We  have  already  averred  that  this  article 
is  not  intended  to  promote  any  levelling  as- 
sault upon  any  existing  dignity.  Nor  do  we 
think  it  is  expedient  that  a  flat  table-land  of 
social  equality  should  be  created  in  this  old 
country.  Let  public  services  be  rewarded 
not  only  by  gratitude  and  esteem,  but  by 
dignities  and  honours  coincident  with  the 
life  of  the  grantees.  Honorary  decorations, 
too,  might  be  more  extensively  conferred, 
and  would  surely  bo  worn  with  as  much 

S ratification  by  the  deserving  plebeian  as  the 
ue  or  red  ribbon  by  the  noblest  aristocrat 
<«f  the  bluest  blood.  Let  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, and  architecture  do  their  best  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  4  national  celebrities.' 
Let  us  construct  a  Walhalla  of  worthies  in 
which  Englishmen  shall  deem  it  the  highest 
attainable  honour  to  be  reckoned.  And  as 
Pericles  nobly  said  to  the  Athenians, — 4 1 
"hall  begin  with  our  forefathers,  for  it  is 
fair  and  right  that  the  honours  of  comme- 
moration should  be  accorded  to  them.  For 
the  same  people  constantly  dwelling  in  this 
land  did  by  their  valour  hand  it  down  in 
freedom  to  posterity.  Well  worthy  of  praise 
were  they,  and  still  more  worthy  are  our 
own  fathers;  for  thev,  in  addition  to  their 
inheritance,  won  by  die  sweat  of  their  brow 

vol.  tiv. 


the  imperial  position  we  now  hold,  and 
transmitted  it  to  us  of  the  present  genera- 
tion.' So  let  us  recall  and  commemorate 
every  unselfish  public  life,  all  genius  dedica- 
ted to  the  nation's  good,  and  all  those  quasi 
inspirations  of  the  native  mind  which  set  a 
mark  upon  their  age,  and  tinge  the  thought 
of  successive  generations.  Nor  let  us  shrink 
and  shiver  as  we  seethe  irresistible  advance  of 
the  democratic  wave.  The  most  timid  may 
take  courage  by  studying  the  attempted 
legislation  of  the  Commonwealth.  To  that 
period  may  be  traced  the  source  of  nearly 
all  our  best  laws  and  largest  reforms.  The 
reactionary  powers  blighted  the  attempted 
work  of  enlightened  men,  and  it  has  only 
come  to  maturity  within  living  memory,  or 
is  even  now  ripening.  Let  us  never  forget 
that  it  is  our  first  duty  to  educate  the  demo- 
cracy, to  purify  its  morals,  and  so  to  modify 
the  distribution  of  public  honours  that 
merit  and  its  reward  may  never  be  severed. 
Exalted  rank  derived  from  birth  alone  must 
be  permitted  to  die  out  by  flux  of  time, 
and  meritorious  industry  must  be  warmly 
cherished. 

4  The  smoke  ascends 
To  heaven,  as  lightly  from  the  cottage  hearth 
As  from  the  haughty  palace.    He  whose  soul 
Ponders  this  true  equality  may  walk 
The  fields  of  earth  with  gratitude  and  hope.'* 


Art.  V. — The  Genius  of  Nonconformity 
and  the  Progress  of  Society. 

AacnmsHOP  Laud,  in  his  conference  with 
Fisher,  the  Jesuit,  when  he  was  Bishop  of 
St  David's,  sets  forth  the  ample  basis  and 
justification  of  Nonconformity.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  the  platform  can  be  laid  for  our 
principles  and  action  more  broadly  and 
lirmly  than  by  this  highest  of  High  Church- 
men in  the  following  admirable  and  explicit 
words  : — 

4  Another  Church  may  separate  from  Rome 
if  Rome  will  separate  from  Christ.  And  so  far 
as  it  separates  from  them  and  the  faith,  so  far 
may  another  church  sever  from  it.  ... 
The  Protestants  did  not  get  that  name  by  pro- 
testing against  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  by 
protesting  (and  that  when  nothing  .else  would 
serve)  against  her  errors  and  superstitions. 
Do  you  but  remove  them  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  our  protestation  is  ended,  and  the 
separation  too.  The  Protestants  did  not  depart, 
for  departure  is  voluntary  ;  so  was  not  theirs. 
I  say,  not  theirs,  taking  their  whole  body  and 

•  Wordsworth's  *  Excursion.' 
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cause  together  The  cause  of  schism 

is  yours,  for  you  thrust  us  out  from  you  because 
wc  called  for  truth  and  the  redress  of  abuses. 
For  a  schism  must  needs  be  theirs  whose  the 
cause  of  it  is.  The  woe  was  full  out  of  the 
mouth  of  Christ,  ever  against  him  that  gives 
the  offence,  not  against  him  that  takes  it,  ever. 
.  .  .  .  It  was  ill  done  of  those,  whoever 
they  were,  that  made  the  first  separation.  But 
then  A.  C.  must  not  understand  me  of  actual 
only,  but  of  causal  separation.  For,  as  I  said 
before,  the  schism  is  theirs  whose  the  cause  of 
it  is.  And  he  makes  the  separation,  that  gives 
the  first  just  cause  of  it ;  not  he  that  makes  an 
actual  separation  upon  a  just  cause  preceding.' 
—(Works,  vol.  ii.  sec  21.) 

We  cordially  adopt  the  definitions  and 
allegations  of  the  great  Anglican.  He  de- 
scribes perfectly  the  necessity  which  has 
constrained  and  the  spirit  which  has  animat- 
ed the  great  party,  which  seems  at  length  to 
stand  on  the  very  borders  of  that  Canaan  of 
religious  liberty  and  equality  towards  which 
for  three  centuries  it  has  been  struggling 
through  the  wilderness,  and  in  which  it 
hopes  to  find  rest  and  the  free  play  of  its 
life  at  last. 

'Schism  is  separation — cutting  off;  cutting 
ourselves  off  from  that  to  which  we  ought  to  be 
united.  The  root  of  schism  is  the  separation 
of  man  from  God.  He  is  thereby  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  universal  and  ruling  system  of 
things.  In  this  way  he  is  out  of  harmony  with 
all  that  remains  under  that  presiding  system. 
And  the  crime  of  schism  lies  in  this ;  that  it  is 
a  contest  with  Him  who  has  instituted  that 
system — that  it  arises  out  of  our  repugnancy  to 
Him,  or  (to  take  the  lowest  view  of  it)  out  of 
our  want  of  understanding  of  the  principles 
which  he  has  established  for  the  unity  of  the 
world  which  He  has  made.' — (A.  J.  Scott, 
4  Discourses,'  p.  280.) 

Schism,  then,  is  separation  from  that  with 
which  God  made  us  to  be  united.  The  only 
schism  about  which  we  need  be  anxious  is 
separation  from  the  truth  which  can  make 
Divine  order  in  our  lives ;  to  which  by 
inward  affinities  we  are  related ;  to  which 
we  are  bound  to  attach  ourselves,  or  rather 
to  maintain  our  attachment,  under  penalty 
of  perpetual  unrest,  harm,  and  loss.  The 
fundamental  question  of  schism  is  truth — 
the  truth  which  God  has  made  known  as  the 
one  banis  of  the  vital  fellowships  and 
activities  of  mankind. 

The  only  principlo  which  could  fairly  rob 
us  of  the  justification  which  the  Anglican 
Archbishop's  words  afford  to  us  would  bo, 
that  the  State  is  absolutely  the  highest 
expression  of  the  Lord  who  made  and  who 
rules  the  world,  as  to  the  conduct  of  man's 
life  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  in  the  secular 
sphere.  There  are  secular  sects  in  Europe 
who  lay  down  this  dogma  as  the  fundamental 


principle  of  the  constitution  of  society.  The 
State,  in  their  view,  has  the  sole  right  and 
the  sole  power  to  organize  everything,  from 
industry  to  worship,  and  there  is  no  higher 
will  than  that  of  the  community  known  to 
or  knowable  by  man.  But  this  principle 
presupposes  the  abolition  of  the  spiritual. 
Worship  and  the  whole  region  of  man's 
religious  activity  must  have  been  already 
I  relegated  to  the  domain  of  senseless  supersti- 
tion, before  such  an  idea  could  reign. 
Religion  ceases  to  be  an  intrusive  and  dis- 
turbing element  in  the  secular  realm  nnder 
such  conditions,  because  it  has  already  ceased 
to  have  an  independent  life.  "We  have  no 
need  to  spend  time  in  controverting  this 
position.  Amongst  Christian  politicians,  lay 
or  ecclesiastical,  there  can  be  no  need  to 
demonstrate  the  falseness  of  a  principle 
which  would  make  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
the  chief  schismatics  of  the  world.  Even 
Mr.  Arnold,  who  is  as  hard  upon  Nonconfor- 
mity as  a  man  can  be,  allows  that  there  art 
things  which  may  compel  separation ;  and 
where  these  are  found,  by  Laud's  own  defi- 
nition, the  word  schism  can  no  longer  apply. 

Man,  like  all  things,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, is  made  in  concord.  There  arc  rela- 
tions with  beings  and  with  things,  with  the 
world,  with  man,  and  with  God,  in  which 
Ms  nature  moves  freely  and  all  his  powers 
are  drawn  forth  to  their  full  strain  of  work. 
The  secret  of  free  movement  in  the  universe 
is  equipoise.  It  is  not  otherwise  with  man. 
He  is  made  to  sustain  certain  relations,  to 
exchango  certain  influences,  to  fulfil  certain 
functions.  There  is  a  condition  conceivable 
in  which  man  would  be  in  entire  harmony 
with  all  things  around  him,  would  move  with 
perfect  freedom,  and  give  full  expression  to 
all  the  functions  and  possibilities  of  his  life. 
Out  of  that  condition  he  has  fallen  ;  to  it  he 
hopes  and  aspires  to  return.  Schism  is  that 
which  breaks  the  harmony,  which  places  him 
in  a  wrong  relation  with  all  around  him,  and 
sets  him  at  war  with  himself.  The  first,  the 
fundamental  schism,  as  we  have  seen,  is  sin. 
The  Archschismatic,  the  father  of  schism,  is 
the  Devil  Next,  that  is  of  the  essence  of 
schism  which  prevents  man  struggling  back 
into  the  harmony ;  w  hich  introduces  any 
unnatural  limitations  or  compulsions  into  the 
movements  of  his  soul  with  regard  to  that 
Being,  the  righting  of  his  relations  with 
whom  sets  him  right  with  himself  and  with 
all  the  world.  Whatever  hinders  the  free 
movement  of  man's  spirit  in  relation  to  God, 
or  limits  or  thwarts  the  relations  with  his 
fellow-men  into  which  he  is  drawn  by  the 
Spirit;  whatever,  in  fact,  makes  an  order 
which  is  not  spiritual  in  the  sphere  of  his 
duties  and  life,  is  schismatic.    The  first  con- 
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dition  of  tbe  higher  order,  the  order  of  the 
Spirit,  is  liberty  ;  the  free  movement  of  the 
spiritual  element,  the  free  play  of  the  spirit- 
ual life,  is  the  essential  coudition  of  that 
unity  of  the  Church  for  which  the  Saviour 
prayed,  and  for  which  the  Spirit  iff  striving 
still.  When  human  orders  or  forms  are 
established  as  essential  basos  of  communion, 
schism  is  inevitable,  simply  because  no 
human  arrangement  of  man  s  relations  can 
be  co-cxtonsive  and  conterminous  with  the 
plan  by  which  the  Spirit  is  working  out  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  and  which  is  realizable 
only  through  the  entire  freedom  of  the 
movement  of  llis  energy  in  individual 
human  hearts.  The  cause  of  schism,  ad- 
hering to  Laud's  definitions,  is  inherent  in 
the  very  constitution  of  a  system  like  that 
of  our  national  Established  Church.  It  is 
but  the  repetition,  within  the  limits  of  a 
nation,  and  under  national  auspices,  of  the 
Roman  endeavour  to  found  and  to  govern 
a  church  which  should  be  conterminous 
with  Christendom.  That  which  broke  up 
the  Roman  system  and  shattered  the  Roman 
idea  of  the  Church,  was  the  development 
of  a  true  national  life  in  the  countries  of 
the  west,  which,  speaking  roundly,  we  may 
date  from  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
national  development  of  Prance  in  that 
century  really  broke  up  the  Mediaeval  idea 
of  unity,  whether  conceived  of,  as  by  tho 
nobler  spirits,  under  the  form  of  tho  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  or  by  the  commoner  under 
the  form  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church.  The 
great  Papal  schism  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  the  seventy  years'  captivity  at 
Avignon,  were  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
The  dream  was  dreamed  out  The  vision  of 
the  unity  of  Christendom  under  a  visible 
vicar  of  Christ  vanished  for  ever. 

The  vision  which  has  replaced  it  is  that 
of  a  Federal  Christendom — a  confederation 
of  national  churches,  each  under  its  national 
head,  establishing  in  the  spiritual  some  such 
order  as  the  Commune  dreams  of  establish- 
ing in  the  political  sphere.  But  it  is  the 
same  enterprise.  We  wish  our  able  advo- 
cates of  Establishment  would  consider  it 
It  is  the  endeavour  to  build  the  Church  on 
a  basis  of  authority,  whether  external  to  the 
nation,  as  the  Pope,  in  the  ages  in  which 
Christendom  was  conceived  of  as  a  visible 
kingdom,  or  internal  to  the  nation,  as  is  ne- 
cessary when  tho  nation  rises  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  individuality,  and  the  asser- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  national  life. 
It  is  an  aiming  at  a  kind  of  order  in 
Christ's  kingdom  which  has  the  root  of  all 
disorders  in  the  heart  of  it ;  and  it  has  for 
three  centuries  blocked  tbe  way  of  the  true 
to  the  Medieval  idea  of  the  unity 


of  Christendom,  a  unity  of  spirit  unexpressed 
in  formularies  or  organizations,  reigning  in 
all  the  provinces  of  man's  social,  politicd,  aud 
national  life. 

The  Mediaeval  idea  of  the  unity  of  tho 
Church  was  a  noble  and  beautful  vision; 
far  nobler  and  more  beautiful,  broader,  deep- 
er, grander,  than  anything  that  is  proposed 
or  that  can  be  proposed  under  the  conditions 
of  a  Law-estabiished  National  Church.  The 
movement  of  the'  Reformation  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Germany  was  a  grand  step  of 
progress  as  regards  the  actual  condition  and 
relations  of  men.    The  overthrow  of  the 
Roman  System,  the  branding  it  as  of  tbe 
Devil  and  not  of  Christ,  was  an  unspeaka- 
ble gain  and  progress.    But,  yet  as  regards 
the  idea  of  the  Church,  in    the  form 
which  the  Reformation  assumed  in  both 
countries,  we  hold  that  it  was  distinctly  a, 
fall.    That  which  England  had  to  substitute 
for  the  idea  of  a  Church  co-extensive  with 
the  Christian  name,  ruled  by  a  power  which 
professed  and  was  believed  to  rest  its  rights 
and  to  draw  its  influence  from  a  sphere  be- 
yond this  world,  perpetuating  in  Christen- 
dom the  tradition  and  the  right  of  apos- 
tolic rule,  was  a  miserably  narrow,  shallow, 
and  selfish  assertion   of  the  right  of  a 
class  to  represent  Christ  in  legislating  or  the 
Church,  and  of  a  James  I.  to  represent  Hin^ 
in  ruling  it    The  inner  life  of  the  Church 
System  which  the  Reformation  established 
in  England  shines  brightly  only  against  the 
background  of  Roman  atrocity ;  it  is  dark 
enough  against  any  conception  of  Christ's 
Kingdom  inspired  by  the  Spirit  or  drawn 
from  the  word  of  God. 

If  the  Establishment  principle,  as  some  of 
its  passionate  advocates  seem  to  imagine,  is 
to  be  the  permanent  form  of  church  life 
which  is  to  supplant  in  Christendom  the 
idea  which  the  Roman  Church  enshrined, 
but  marred  and  murdered  in  embodiment 
then  we  say  deliberately,  Europe,  in  the  long 
run,  will  have  lost  immensely  by  the  Refor- 
mation ;  then  the  hope  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Kingdom  of  Christ  m  which  the 
weary  heart  of  humanity  shall  realize  the 
fulfilment  of  the  hope  which  poets  and 
prophets  have  kept  bright  before  the  mind 
of  the  world,  will  be  forever  dead. 

The  words  Dissenter  and  Non-conformist 
are  in  one  sense  ugly  words ;  and  Protestant 
must  be  put  in  the  same  category.  They 
define  unhappily  by  negation,  that  which  in 
its  essential  nature  is  strongly  affirmative, 
that  which  has  the  spirit  of  the  *  Everlasting 
Yea '  in  it  as  fully  as  any  belief  which  has 
ever  been  formulated  by  or  promulgated 
among  men.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
the  creeds  and  principles  which  are  most 
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closely  related  to  the  political  and  industrial,  1 
as  well  as  to  the  spiritual  progress  of  man- 
kind, have  by  accident,  as  it  were,  assumed 
this  negative  shape  in  their  proclamation  of 
themselves  to  the  world.  It  is  their  aspect 
to  their  opponents  which  has  become  their 
definition  ;  and  this  has  affixed  to  them  a 
kind  of  stigma  which  has  acted  most  injuri- 
ously on  their  progress.  We  little  realize 
how  this  negation  has  stood  in  our  way. 
The  '  Dis'  or  the «  Non '  is  the  essential  part 
of  us  in  the  estimation  of  a  large  number  of 
Churchmen  ;  while  the  Romanist  still  finds  in 
the  word  Protestant  a  perpetual  justification 
of  his  antipathy,  and  a  mark  for  the  shafts  of 
his  scorn.  We  have  in  all  generations  been 
regarded  as  a  dissatisfied  and  dissident  race; 
strong  only  in  opposition,  and  living  by  envy 
and  hatred  of  that  which  commands  the  sup- 
port of  the  great  majority  of  mankind.  It 
has  been  believed,  in  fact,  that  we  rather 
nurso  our  grievances,  and  make  the  most  of 
them,  lest  if  they  were  to  cease,  our  raison 
d'etre  would  at  once  expire.  We  believe 
that  this  has  bcon  to  a  very  large  extent  the 
popular  notion  of  us  among  the  members  of 
(he  Establishment ;  and  the  main  reason  for 
the  impression,  were  it  probed,  would  be 
found  to  be  the  negation  implied  in  our 
name.  To  this  day  the  term  Protestant  is 
perhaps  the  gravest  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  spread  of  Evangelical  ideas  and  of  the 
Evangelical  spirit  amoug  the  Latin  nations 
of  the  West. 

But  in  truth  the  *  yea '  is  with  us  rather 
than  with  our  opponents.  The  Establish- 
ment is  the  natural  home  of  the  true  «  Nega- 
tive Theology.'  » The  moderation  of  the 
Church  of  England '  is  tho  chief  boast  of  her 
ehildron — that  is,  of  those  who  are  most  loyal 
to  her  principle  of  Establishment,  and  to 
whom  the  term  Erastian  conveys  nothing  of 
which  they  feel  the  slightest  disposition  to  be 
ashamed.  And  it  describes  something  which 
is  very  characteristic  of  her  policy,  and  which 
fills  a  large  place  in  tho  various  4  Apologies' 
which  several  schools  of  Essayists  have  re- 
cently given  to  the  world.  Moreover,  it 
seems  to  us  to  set  forth  something  which 
must  be  maintained  if  the  Established  Church 
is  to  endure.  Just  in  tho  measure  in  which 
Church  parties  feel  themselves  possessed  by 
very  positive  convictions,  and  inspired  by 
burning  zeal,  so  the  limits  of  the  system 
grow  irksome;  while  the  strongest  parties 
which  have  arisen  within  her  communion, 
those  with  the  most  intenso  convictions  and 
the  most  spiritual  aims,  have  been  driven  to 
dcvelope  themselves  outside  her  pale. 

At  this  moment  the  party  in  the  Church 
which  is  the  most  strongly  devoted  to  the 
Establishment  principle  is,  theologically,  tho 


I  most  colourless.    The  most  solid  argument, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  which  sustains  tho  Estab- 
lishment platform,  would  lead  us  to  regard 
its  ministers  as  a  kind  of  Levitical  order — the 
clerisy,  as  Coleridge  has  it — which  would 
aim  at  little  higher  than  a  civilising,  human- 
izing mission  to  the  ignorant,  the  vicious, 
and  the  wretched  in  the  land.    God  forbid 
that  we  should  for  a  moment  speak  slight- 
ingly of  such  a  service,  rendered  by  such 
men  as  are  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  State 
for  this  most  blessed  work.    But  it  is  do 
longer  specially  clerical  work.    The  world 
is  busy  about  it  by  a  thousand  agencies, 
which  more  than  compete  with  the  clerical ; 
and  it  is  hardly  a  question  whether  the 
world  at  large  would  be  prepared  to  main- 
tain a  costly  and  highly-favoured  order  of 
men  to  do  the  work  which  in  these  days  is 
the  general  charge  of  society.    But  the  work 
of  the  Gospel,  of  which  St.  Paul  strikes  the 
key-note  in  the  first  chapters  of  his  first 
Epistlo  to  the  Corinthians,  is  of  a  widely  dif- 
ferent order.    The  school  of  which  we  have 
spoken  deals  chiefly  with  the  diffused  light 
of  Christianity  which  is  abroad  in  tho  atmo- 
sphere of  a  Christian  state ;  the  preacher  after 
the  Pauline  type  (and  the  world  cannot  spare 
him  yet)  unveils  tho  solar  light  and  fire. 
Tho  affirmative  force,  the  penetrating,  search- 
ing fire  of  Christianity,  nas  from  the  first 
been  mainly  with  the  communities  which 
have  been  unable  to  find  room  within  the 
bosom  of  the  moderation  of  the  Church  of 
England  for  their  truth  and  for  their  zeal. 
The  moderation  paled  the  one  and  chilled 
the  other,  and  drove  them  forth  into  a  sep- 
aration which  seemed  to  them  in  those  days 
as  bitter  and  unnatural  as  the  violent  disrup- 
tion of  a  Christian  home,  so  strongly  did  the 
idea  of  the  family  life  of  a  nation  possess 
men's  hearts,  so  strongly  did  man's  imagina- 
tion cling  to  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church. 

Few  who  love  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
would,  wo  imagine,  be  disposed  to  question 
that  the  higher  life  of  tho  Church,  that 
which  makes  its  gospol  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation,  was  more  fully  represented  in 
the  early  days  of  King  James  by  men  like 
Dr.Rainolds  than  by  Bancroft  and  the  party 
which  he  and  Whitgift  represented  at  the 
Conference  at  Ilampton  Court  ;  by  the 
Nonconforming  clergy  rather  than  by  the 
Court  party  in  the  early  days  of  the  Restora- 
tion ;  by  the  Methodists  rather  than  by  tho 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Georgian  Church ; 
by  the  Free  Churchmen  rather  than  by  the 
residue  of  the  Established  clergy  of  Scotland 
in  the  early  days  of  our  Queen.  The  affir- 
mative aide,  the  energy  of  strong  belief, 
strong  assertion,  strong  purpose  and  endea- 
vour, has  been  seen  mainly  in  tho  Noncon- 
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>•-•  formist  communities ;  while  the  Established 
Churchmen  have  on  the  whole  cultivated, 
with  a  fair  measure  of  energy  and  with  con- 

i  •-  tpicuous  ability,  the  broad  fields  of  thought 
and  life  which  the  energy  of  more  enterpris- 
ing and  earnest  communities  has  won.  We 
claim  for  our  fathers  that  they  represented 
on  the  whole  the  affirmation  of  the  Gospel  ; 
the  belief  which  sets  a  man's  face  like  a  rock 
against  the  tide  of  worldly  temptations  and 
seductions,  which  so  few  churches  find 
strength  to  stem,  while  it  nerves  his  arm  to 
wield  effectually  that  sword  of  the  Spirit 
which  cuts  its  way  most  deeply  into  the  camp 
of  the  Devil,  which  the  Lord  came  to  storm 
and  to  destroy.  Apology  and  exposition  have 
been  the  main  strength  of  Anglican  Church 
literature  and  activity.  The  words  which 
have  been  the  advanced  guards  as  it  were  of 
liberty  and  progress ;  the  pointed,  pungent, 
vivid,  stirring  treatises  which  have  laid  hold 
most  powerfully  on  the  popular  heart,  and 
have  been  the  chief  auxiliaries  of  the  Gospel 
in  turning  men  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  have 
come  forth  mainly  from  the  Nonconformist 
schools.  Not  that  there  has  been,  or  can  be, 
any  monopoly  of  gifts  or  functions  in  a 
country  in  which  classes  and  orders  are  so 
happily  mixed  and  forced  into  association  as 
in  England.  The  Church  has  not  neglected 
the  Sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  Nonconformists 
have  not  laid  by  the  implements  of  culture ; 
but  still,  on  the  whole,  taking  a  broad  view 
of  the  character  and  work  of  the  two  com- 
munions, we  believe  that  there  is  substantial 
justice  in  the  distinctions  which  wo  have  laid 
down. 

The  culture  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
a  favourite  topic  with  her  apologists.  And 
most  justly.  On  the  whole,  she  has  proba- 
bly been  the  most  learned,  polished,  and  po- 
litic Church  in  Christendom.  We  Noncon- 
formists have  no  long  list  of  names  of  the 
first  omineuce  in  the  ranks  of  scholarship 
which  may  compare  with  the  long  line  of 
able  scholars  and  champions  of  the  faith 
whom  the  Anglican  Church  has  sent  forth. 
But  then  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  Church 
of  England  are  precisely  those  which  are 
roost  favourable  to  this  special  development  ; 
and  unfavourable,  we  think,  in  no  small 
measure,  to  the  growth  and  free  activity 
of  yet  higher  things.  Our  men  in  all  gene- 
rations have  had  in  the  main  yet  higher 
work  on  hand  than  theological  scholarship ; 
and  work,  wo  venture  to  think,  still  more 
profoundly  important  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  community.  The  exiles  in  Holland  in 
the  early  years  of  the  17th  century  produced 
works  of  scholarship  which  may  compare 
with  anything,  save  such  a 


Hooker's,  which  emanated  from  the  AngHV 
can  divines  of  their  time.  Ilenry  Aiusworth 
was  one  of  the  ablest  Biblical  scholars  in 
Europe.  He  was  'living  on  ninepence  * 
week  and  some  boiled  roots'  as  a  book- 
seller's porter,  when  his  master  discovered 
his  skill  in  Hebrew,  and  put  him  in  the  way 
of  more  congenial  work.  In  Moreri's  Dic- 
tionary full  justice  is  "done  to  Henry  Aius- 
worth—  'the  able  commentator  on  the 
Scriptures ;'  while  he  is  carefully  distin- 
guished from  '  Ainsworth  the  heresiarch,  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  tho  Brownists ;'  nothing  be- 
ing more  indubitable  than  that  tho  two 
were  the  same  man.  John  Robinson,  too, 
was  a  man  of  large  culture  as  well  as  con- 
spicuous intellectual  power.  His  contro- 
versial works  reveal  a  learning,  a  wisdom,  a 
breadth  of  view,  a  foresight,  a  large-hearted 
charity,  joined  to  the  most  intense  convio- 
tion  on  the  points  which  made  him  a  sepa- 
ratist, which  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  n 
great  theological  champion  in  any  age  of 
the  world. 

But,  after  all,  these  men  had  higher  and 
harder  work  on  hand  than  thinking  and 
writing  as  scholars,  and  work  which  the 
world  could  less  easily  spare.  Those  exiles 
in  Holland,  by  their  toil  and  their  suffering!, 
were  nursing  and  training  that  spirit  which 
created  the  American  Republic,  and  which 
rules  it  still.  The  world  probably  wanted 
that  work  just  then  more  than  the  rarest 
scholarship ;  though  intellectual  power  was 
at  a  low  ebb  at  that  particular  crisis  in  the 
Anglican  Church.  And  the  world  found 
what  it  supremely  wanted,  the  simplest, 
purest,  toughest,  noblest  band  of  colonists 
ever  sent  forth  from  any  country.  In  the 
rude,  rough  times  which  succeeded,  the 
leaders  of  the  great  action  which  settled  on 
a  sure  basis  for  ever  the,  liberties  of  our 
country,  were  of  the  Nonconformist  Schools. 
The  men  who  did  such  work  for  England 
as  the  conduct  of  that  long  and  tremendous 
struggle  to  its  glorious  issue,  wnight  well  be 
pardoned  if  their  culture  were  of  a  poorer 
type  than  that  of  their  antagonists.  But  it 
is  really  marvellous  how,  during  the  storm 
of  the  Civil  War,  Nonconformist  learning 
and  intellectual  ability  flourished.  Lord 
Brook  and  Peter  Sterry,  leading  spirits 
among  the  Independents,  were  deeply  tinc- 
tured with  Platonic  learning;  they  drew 
their  large  and  liberal  ideas  from  a  deeper 
than  an  Arminian  spring.  In  John  Howe 
strong  traces  of  the  same  Platonic  element 
may  be  discovered.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  certain  native  affinity  between  this 
young  Independency  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  great  master  of  ideal  philosophy  in  the 
ancient  world.    At  the  time  of  the  Rostora- 
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tion,  probably  tbe  most  many-sided,  vari- 
ously-accomplished, and  masterly  man  was 
Richard  Baxter.  His  position  in  relation 
to  the  Church  and  Nonconformity  through 
the  most  active  part  of  his  career,  was  not 
unlike  the  position  which  Erasmus  held  dur- 
ing the  Reformation  between  Protestantism 
and  Rome.  But  most  certainly,  despite  his 
views  '  on  National  Churches,'  it  was  mainly  I 
from  the  Nonconformist  springs  that  his 
life  was  nourished,  and  the  weight  of  his  in- 
fluence was  thrown  practically  into  the  Non- 
conformist scale. 

But  perhaps  of  all  the  able  men  who  were 
busy  about  things  theological  and  political, 
about  the  time  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, there  was  not  one  who  thought  so  freely 
and  wrote  so  liberally  as  John  Goodwin,  the 
Independent.*  Far  from  feeling  himself  I 
shut  up,  as  we  Independents  hear  that  we  are  ' 
abut  up,  to  the  traditions  of  the  elders, 
which  were  unquestionably  strongly  Cal- 
vinistic,  be  discerned  and  grasped  whatever 
good  there  might  be  in  the  Arminian 
scheme  of  doctrine ;  while  his  views  on  pub- 
lic affairs,  on  political  and  religious  liberty, 
on  toleration,  on  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
states,  were  more  in  the  key  of  modern 
ideas  than  anything  else  which  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  literature  of  those  times.  A 
man  must  have  had  a  far  sight  and  a  brave 
heart  who  could  write  concerning  the  Scrip- 
tures in  those  days  and  in  such  an  atmo- 
sphere, •  The  true  and  proper  foundation  of 
the  Christian  religion  is  not  ink  and  paper, 
not  any  book  or  Dooks,  not  any  writing  or 
writings  whatsoever,  whether  translations  or 
originals,  but  that  substance  of  matter,  those 
glorious  counsels  of  God  concerning  the 
salvation  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ,  which 
are  indeed  represented  and  declared  both  in 
the  translations  .and  the  originals,  but  are 
distinct  from  both.' 

Passing  on  to  the  midst  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, the  Nonconformist  evangelists  of  the 
great  Mcthodfet  revival  were  busy  in  other 
work  than  that  which  occupied  the  scholars 
and  divines  of  the  not  over-earnest  or  spiritual 
Georgian  Church.  But  it  was  more  distinctly 
church  work;  and  it  lay  far  nearer  to  the 
beart  of  the  true  welfare  and  progress  of 
the  state.  The  men  who  established  a 
Strong  Christian  influence  over  those  classes 
of  the  population  who  in  times  of  political 
ferment  are  truly  the  dangerous  classes, 
were  mainly  Nonconformist.  What  Eng- 
land owed,  socially  and  politically,  to  the 
leaders  and  ministers  of  the  great  Evangeli- 
cal revival,  when  the  storm  of  the  Revolu- 

*  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Thomas 
Goodwin,  also  an  Independent,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly. 


tion  swept  througb  Europe,  bas  never  been 
calculated,  and  never  can  be.  The  work  of 
the  evangelists  among  the  colliers  and  mi- . 
ners,  and  generally  among  the  poorest  of 
the  poor,  was  a  grand  safeguard  to  us  when 
our  turn  of  revolutionary  trial  came.  The 
chief  reason  why  the  Revolution  in  England 
ran  in  the  main  a  peaceful  and  orderly 
course,  while  in  France  it  was  convulsive 
and  destructive,  is  to  be  found  in  the  nexus 
of  the  classes  which  the  great  Evangelical 
movement  established,  and  in  the  gleam  of 
hope  which  it  kindled  in  the  popular  heart 
And  it  is  not  a  little  noteworthy  that  ttfc 
party  in  the  Church  of  England  which  is 
seeking  to  repeat,  though  under  widely  dif- 
ferent, and,  as  we  judge,  quite  lower  forma, 
the  Methodist  revival,  and  is  striving  hard, 
and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  bring  some  Chris- 
tian influence  (though  many  would  deny  its 
right  to  the  name)  to  bear  on  the  vast  heathen 
class  in  our  cities  which  perplexes  and  sad- 
dens all  churches,  is  that  which  bears  most 
uneasily  the  yoke  of  Establishment,  and 
talks  enthusiastically  of  Disestablishment  as 
emancipation.  One  of  its  orators  the  other 
day  at  St.  James's  Hall,  young  and  enthusi- 
astic, no  doubt,  but  the  meeting  cheered 
him  to  the  echo,  thus  delivered  himself: 
*  Nothing  is  so  fatal  as  this  Establishment, 
and  if  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Mackonochie 
should  lead  to  the  overturning  of  that  rooks'- 
nest,  so  much  the  better.'  (Tumultuous 
cheering.) 

But  it  may  bo  said,  and  with  a  specious 
colour  of  truth,  that  one  of  the  chief  virtues 
of  the  Establishment  principle  is,  that  it 
comprehends  these  extreme  parties  and 
keeps  them  under  some  moderating  control. 
It  seems  to  us  that  in  the  past  it  was  en- 
tirely for  the  good  of  England  that  the 
Church  did  not.  comprehend  the  Puritan, 
the  Nonconformist,  the  Methodist  elements. 
Happily,  it  was  not  in  tho  nature  of  the 
Church  to  comprehend  them  in  any  sense. 
Had  she  been  capable  of  retaining  them  and 
subjecting  them  to  her  moderating  hand, 
the  nation  would  have  lost  its  ablest  leaders, 
and  the  Church  tho  most  glowing  breath  of 
ita  life.  And  the  best  thing  that  couM  hap- 
pen now  would  be  that  the  High  Anglicans 
should  be  let  alone,  to  work  out  in  entire 
freedom  their  ideas.  The  State  influence 
lends  importance  and  power  to  their  move- 
ment with  one  hand,  while  it  maddens  them 
by  limiting  and  crippling  their  freedom  of 
action  on  the  other.  There  is  a  spirit  work- 
ing within  them  which,  whether  we  like  U 
or  not,  has  a  definite  meaning  and  purpose, 
and  is  destined  to  become  a  power.  It  may 
be  trammelled,  cramped,  crippled  by  the  ac- 
tion of  authority,  but  it  cannot  be  exorcised 
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or  expelled.  In  the  present  temper  of  the  I 
public  mind,  it  has  a  distinct  vocation  of  its 
own,  which  it  would  be  well  for  itself  and  for 
the  world  that  it  should  work  out  freely. 
The  sooner  that  it  is  set  perfectly  free 
to  try  with  its  own  resources  what  its  me- 
thod is  worth,  the  better  for.  itself,  and  the 
better  for  the  people  whom  it  dreams  that 
it  can  lead  and  save. 

We  have  spoken  casually  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  and  Arminian  creeds.  The  subject  is 
worthy  of  some  close  examination  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  present  article;  inas- 
much as  it  is  often  urged  by  the  advocates 
of  the  Establishment,  as  a  strong  point  in 
its  favour,  that  the  leading  Anglican  divines 
of  King  James  and  King  Charles  led  the 
reaction  against  Calvinism,  and  made  room 
for  Arminian  doctrine  and  influence  in  the 
Established  Church.  It  is  a  point  which  is 
urged  in  the  able  and  temperate  article  on 
the  Church  and  Nonconformity  which  ap- 
peared in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  which,  as  well  as  its  liberal  rival, 
evidently  feels  that  the  question  is  no  longer 
speculative  but  practical,  and  must  be  dealt 
with  as  one  of  the  leading  and  most  press- 
ing public  questions  of  the  day.  The  tone 
of  both  those  articles  is  most  significant 
and  assuring  to  Nonconformists.  They  both 
recognise  most  cordially  the  large  service 
which  tho  free  churches  of  England  have 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  pro- 
gress, though  they  do  not,  of  course,  yet  see 
their  way  to  make  the  principle  of  religious 
freedom  supreme  in  the  conduct  of  our 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  Ilear  the  Quarterly  .— 
4  The  sects  of  Nonconformity  have  been  of 
great  service  to  English  progress ;  it  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  it  would  be  a  great 
gain  to  England  if  there  were  nothing  but 
sects  in  which  its  religion  could  take  refuge 
and  find  expression.'  {Quarterly  Review, 
No.  260,  p.  234.)  The  change  of  tone 
surely  is  most  significant  here. 

But  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject. 
King  James  had  no  sooner  reached  England 
and  tested  the  adulation,  so  grateful  to  his 
coarse,  vain  nature,  with  which  the  Anglican 
prelates  were  ready  to  welcome  him,  than  he 
discovered  that  Presbytery  agreed  with 
monarchy  1  as  God  agreed  with  the  devil.' 
Still  he  was  a  strong  Calvinist,  and  held  the 
Genevan  doctrines  in  common  with  Whit- 
gift  and  the  leading  doctors  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  He  wan  not  without  shrewd  native 
wit,  and  in  the  Hampton  Court  Conference, 
bitter  and  even  brutal  as  he  was  to  the 
Puritans,  hi*  strong  common  sense  rebelled 
against  tho  policy  which  the  Bishops  would 
have  forced  upon  him.  -We  owe  probably 
to  him  that  the  Lambeth  Articles  were  not 


I  incorporated  in  tho  formularies  of  the 
Church.  But  before  the  end  of  his  reign 
he  found  that  Calvinism  agreed  with  mon- 
archy as  ill  as  Presbytery,  and  the  Church 
lapsed  slowly  but  steadily,  or  rose  as  some 
may  prefer  to  call  it,  into  Arminian  doctrine. 
But  the  remarkable  thing  about  the  matter 
is  that  Calvinism  declined  and  Arminianism 
rose  in  favour,  just  in  the  measure  in  which 
the  clergy  lent  themselves  to  be  ministers  of 
the  Court  As  matter  of  history,  the  vaunted 
reaction  against  Calvinism  was  coincident 
and  consonant  with  the  cry,  'Church  and 
King.'  And  this  opens  out  an  important 
truth  on  which  it  is  worth  our  while  for  a 
moment  to  dwell. 

Mr.  Froude  has  recently  indulged,  in  a 
wild,  vigorous  way,  in  a  glorification  of 
Calvinism,  before  an  audience  whose  tradi- 
tional sympathies,  at  any  rate,  must  have 
been  strongly  on  his  side.  He  suggests  a 
pregnant  question :  now  is  it  that  a  system 
which  is  so  terribly  dishonouring  to  the 
goodness  and  righteousness  of  God,  should 
have  afforded  such  an  inspiration  to  some  of 
the  very  noblest  men  who  have  ever  left 
their  trace  on  the  history  of  mankind  ?  He 
gives  a  list  of  great  names,  noble  names, 
among  the  noblest  of  our  race ;  and  with 
regard  to  most  of  them,  at  any  rate,  the 
claim  or  charge  of  being  strongly  under  the 
influence  of  Augustinian  ideas  of  the  Divine 
government  cannot  be  denied.  And  yet 
there  is  something  horrible  in  the  picture  of 
the  Divine  principles  and  methods  of  action, 
which  Calvinism  in  its  pure  and  naked  form 
presents.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  contem- 
plate, without  shuddering,  the  ideas  of 
divine  and  human  things  which  seem  to 
have  been  adopted  with  grim  satisfaction  by 
some  of  the  very  strongest  and  most  high- 
minded  men  who  have  ever  swayed  the  des- 
tinies of  tho  world.  How  arc  we  to  account 
for  it? 

Surely  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  great  Calvinists 
held  more  vitally  to  the  affirmations  than 
to  tho  negations  of  their  creed.  Its  bearing 
on  them  and  their  lives,  in  an  age  of  strong 
swift  action,  was  the  thing  of  vital  personal 
moment;  its  bearing  on  their  fellow-men 
and  the  universal  government  of  God, 
though  expressed  in  terribly  clear  and  logi- 
cal formularies,  held  a  very  secondary  place  in 
their  minds.  The  grand  idea,  God's  election 
— man  the  chosen  agent  of  God,  raised  up, 
though  all  unworthy,  for  the  setting  forth 
of  His  counsels,  and  the  execution  of  lib 
will — seized  and  possessed  them  wholly; 
and  the  outside  bearing  of  the  truths,  so  to 
speak,  appeared  but  partially  to  their  moral 
1  sight    The  world  was  then  a  great  camp,  in 
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which  the  fiercest  martial  passions  were 
raging.  Sections  of  society,  as  well  as 
nations,  were  in  chronic  and  stern  antago- 
nism ;  and  it  was  not  so  unnatural  to  regard 
in  those  days  as  reprobate  children  of  the 
devil  thoso  whom  it  was  almost  a  matter  of 
religious  duty  to  afflict  and  to  destroy.  A 
man  easily  porsuades  himself  that  an  enemy 
is  a  child  of  darkness  when  his  sword  will 
soon  be  at  his  throat  Terms  have  changed ; 
but  the  language  and  thoughts  of  the  French 
army  and  the  Natioual  Guards  in  Paris 
about  each  other,  repoat  in  substance  the 
relations  of  Protestant  and  Romanist,  Eng- 
lishman and  Spaniard,  Cavalier  and  Round- 
head, in  the  Elizabethan  and  Caroline  days. 
The  thing  appeared  to  them  quite  otherwise 
than  to  us,  who  have  been  studying  for  ages 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of 
mankind;  a  doctrine  which,  to  our  shame 
be  it  spoken,  w^b  first  forced  on  the  public 
notice  of  peoples  by  profane  and  godless 
writers  who  hud  tho  train  of  the  first  French 
Revolution. 

We  need  only  read  the  language  in  which 
Hawkins  or  Raleigh  utter  the  thoughts  of 
their  hearts  about  the  Spaniards,  to  com- 
prehend how  easy  it  was  for  them  to  regard 
themselves  as  elect  instruments  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  devil  and  his  works,  in  their 
daring,  but  semi-piratical  forays  into  tho 
harbours  and  the  treasure  fleets  of  Spain. 
Hawkins,  with  his  cargo  of  staves  on  board, 
crowded  so  close  that  fever  began  to  "rage 
among  his  crew,  could. hardly  have  comforted 
himself  so  complacently,  in  the  midst  of  a 
terrible  calm  in  the  tropics,  with  the  thought 
that '  God  never  suffers  His  elect  to  perish/ 
unless  his  whole  thought  had  been  occupied 
with  what  he  was  doing  against  those  whom 
he  believed  to  be  ministers  of  darkness, 
while  his  relations  and  duties  to  his  hapless 
fellow-creatures  were  dropped  out  of  sight* 
Calvinism  easily  inspires  men,  that  is,  the 
larger  sort  of  men,  who  are  capable  of  the 
inspiration,  with  the  sense  of  a  Divine  call 
to  a  Divine  service,  and  it  makes  them 
sharp  as  flint  and  hard  as  iron  in  working 
out  their  mission.  And  these  great  Pro- 
tCBtants  and  Puritans  in  the  age  of  the 
struggle  for  life  saw,  partly,  no  doubt,  through 
prejudiced  eyes,  so  much  moral  foulness  in 
those  with  whom  they  were  contending, 
that  reprobation  did  not  seem  so  dread  a 
doctrine  in  their  Bight  as  it  seems  in  ours ; 
who  sit  down  calmly,  after  the  great  battle 
is  over,  to  think  out  the  system  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  to  examine  its  principles  in 
the  light  of  modern  cosmopolitan  sympathy 
and  charity.  To  us  much  of  it  seems  simply 
revolting,  and  we  marvel  how  it  could  over 


have  commended  itself  as  of  God,  as  it  un- 
questionably did  commend  itself,  to  some  of 
the  wisest,  noblest,  and  most  merciful  of 
our  race. 

The  Calvinism  of  the  Reformers,  as  a 
body,  is  of  course  unquestionable.  Evon 
Whitgift,  bitterlv  as  he  hated,  and  hard  a* 
he  struck  the  Puritans,  shared  their  pro- 
foundest  convictions  as  theologians,  as  tho 
Lambeth  Articles  fully  reveal.  So  long  as 
the  battle  with  Rome  was  a  life  and  death 
struggle,  that  is,  through  the  whole  reign  of 
Elisabeth,  Calvinistic  ideas  strung  the  cour- 
nge  and-  energy  of  the  chief  actors  to  the 
keenest  tension.  When  the  Church  had 
won  its  position,  and  was  settling  down  into 
a  respectable  institution,  one  of  whose  chief 
functions  seemed  to  be  to  sustain  the  dogma 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  then  the  Armi- 
niau  bed  was  made  ready  for  it;  and  most 
of  the  chief  actors  in  the  next  stage  of  the 
drama  in  which  the  Church  was  the  main 
prop  of  the  monarchy,  leaned  strongly  to 
the  Arminian  side.  The  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  bad  to  fight  the  battle  of  liberty 
— liberty  of  body,  liberty  of  thought,  liberty 
of  spirit — against  all  tne  force  which  the 
world  of  authority  could  bring  to  bear 
against  them,  were  Calvinist  to  the  back- 
bone, God's  elect  they  held  themselves  to 
be,  weak,  unworthy  instruments,  by  whom 
He  was  yet  pleased  to  manifest  His  glory, 
and  to  accomplish  His  will.  And  this  was 
the  backbone  of  their  strength,  «  Not  I,  but 
the  grace  of  God  which  is  in  mcS 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any- 
thing weaker  than  this  sense  of  a  personal 
call,  a  personal  inspiration,  to  which  the 
Calvinist  readily  opened  his  soul,  could  have 
borne  the  conquerors  through  that  tremen- 
dous struggle  which  assured  the  liberties  of 
Englishmen  forever,  first  against  the  spiri- 
tual tyrant  at  Rome,  next  against  the  domes- 
tic tyrant  on  the  throne  of  their  own  realm. 
Perhaps  the  Puritan  struggle  against  epis- 
copal and  regal  tyranny,  which  brought  the 
Independents  to  the  front,  was  the  sternest 
ever  fought  out  in  the  world.  The  best 
measure  of  the  grandeur  of  Cromwell's  pro- 
portions is  to  be  found  in  the  measure  of 
the  men  whom  ho  ruled.  The  English  under 
Elizabeth  proved  themselves,  in  the  Narrow 
Seas,  on  the  Spanish  Main,  amid  Arctic  ice, 
and  all  around  the  world,  the  most  master- 
ful race  upon  earth.  The  spirit  had  not 
died  out  in  the  Caroline  days.  The  Puritan 
party  nursed  its  traditions  and  cherished  its 
fire,  as,  among  other  significant  signs,  these 
words  of  Pym  reveal : — *  Blasted  may  that 
tongue  be,  that  in  the  smallest  degree  shall 
derogate  from  the  glory  of  those  halcyou 
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days  which  our  fathers  enjoyed  daring  the 
government  of  that  ever-blessed,  never-to-be- 
forgotten,  royal  Elizabeth.' 

The  struggle  wilhin  the  bosom  of  such 
n  nation  demanded  powers  of  the  highest 
and  strongest  order,  and  drew  them  forth. 
And  the  man  who  could  conduct  that 
struggle  to  a  successful  issue  and  rulo  such 
a  strong-handed,  imperious  race  as  the 
English  of  the  Commonwealth,  could  Lave 
found  little  beyond  his  strength  in  any 
enterprise  in  any  ago  of  the  world ;  and 
nothing  but  that  spirit  which  from  the  posi- 
tive side  of  their  Calvinistic  creed  entered 
into  Cromwell,  and  the  men  of  whom  ho 
became  the  organ  and  the  head,  could  have 
borne  them  through  the  tremendous  pressure. 
No  *  sweetness  and  light  *  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture, no  sense  of  1  natural  human  power  * 
could  have  borne  John  Robinson's  company 
of  pilgrims  first  to  Holland,  and  then  across 
the  stormy  Atlantic,  and  given  them  strength 
to  hold  together,  as  they  say  of  themselves 
touchingly,  4  in  a  most  strict  and  sacred 
bond  and  covenant  of  the  Lord,  of  the 
violation  of  which  we  make  great  con- 
science ;  ami  by  virtue  whereof  we  do  hold 
ourselves  strictly  tied  to  all  care  for  each 
other's  good,  and  of  the  whole  by  every, 
and  so  mutual.' — {Letter  of  Robinson  aud 
Brewster  to  Sir  E.  Sandys.)  It  was  this 
spirit,  which  uo  conformity  to  an  Eliza- 
bethan, still  less  to  a  Jacobean  church,  could 
have  nurtured,  which  made  New  England, 
and  through  New  England  made  America. 

Calvinism  was  so  profoundly  associated 
through  that  age  with  the  advancing  cause 
of  the  spiritual  and  political  liberties  of  our 
country  that  the  Arminian  bias  of  the  digni- 
fied clergy  of  the  Establishment,  which  began 
to  manifest  itself  after  the  settlement  of  the 
Church  and  the  kingdom  under  King 
James,  is  by  no  meaus  a  noble  or  beautiful 
feature  in  its  history.  Arminianism  in  the 
Church  went  hand  in  hand  with  worldly 
compliance,  slavish  homage  to  princes,  idol- 
atrous rites,  gorgeous  ritual,  and  episcopal 
tyranny  ;  and  it  went  down  with  the  Church 
righteously  to  ruin  under  the  shock  of  the 
nun  who  did  believe  themselves  called, 
quickened,  and  raised  up  as  witnesses,  by 
the  God  of  righteousness  and  truth. 

We  look  too  little  at  these  doctrinal  de- 
velopments in  the  light  of  the  political  life 
of  the  times  which  produce  them.  The 
connection  is  a  profound  one  between 
schemes  of  doctrine  and  political  ideas.  A 
point  too  little  considered  is  the  truth  of  a 
scheme  of  doctrine  for  its  times.  They 
must  be  blind  indeed  who  cannot  see  that 
with  the  Calvinistic  Puritans,  and  not  with 
the  Arminian  Anglicans,  rapidly  tending  to  I 


the  Laudian  Church,  were  stirring  through 
the  whole  of  that  struggle  the  motive  forces 
of  the  progress  of  society. 

But  the  question  now  arises,  and  it  is  the 
central  point  of  this  discussion  of  the  genius 
of  Nonconformity  in  its  relation  to  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  What  is  this  affirmation  of 
Nonconformity  which  has  made  it  in  all  ages 
a  factor  of  supreme  importance  in  the  culture 
aud  development  of  mankind  ?  It  stands  as 
a  witness  against  the  State  organization  of 
Christianity,  but  that  is  not  its  strength. 
Not  what  it  stands  against,  but  what  it  stands 
for,  is  the  secret  of  its  power.  Briefly,  then, 
it  witnesses  for  the  ancient  historic  and 
Christian  idea  of  the  Church,  as  the  mani- 
festation and  the  organ  of  the  Spirit  work- 
ing freely  in  "  individual  consciences  and 
hearts.  It  is  Nonconformity  which  truly  in- 
herits and  cherishes'the  legacy  of  early  and 
mediaeval  Christian  society,  which  the  Roman 
organization  of  Christendom  did  its  best  to 
destroy.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Mediaeval  period  the  true  development  of  the 
Church  was  carried  on,  not  on  the  basis  of 
authority,  or  by  the  application  of  accepted 
doctrines  and  methods,  but  by  the  original 
energetic  action  of  individual  men  and  the 
disciples  whom  they  might  gather  round 
them,  who  brought  new  ideas  into  the 
Church,  and  leavened  it  with  their  own  in- 
dependent life.  The  antagonism  of  consti- 
tuted Church  authorities  to  all  the  leaders  of 
new  modes  of  Christian  activity  and  devel- 
opment, is  precisely  parallel  to  the  treatment 
which  original  men  of  genius  in  all  ages 
have  met  with  at  the  hand  of  the  constituted 
authorities  of  society.  The  young  monastt- 
cism  had  to  fight  its  way  desperately  into  the 
hallowed  sphere  of  Church  organization. 
4  It  is  the  aucient  advice  of  the  Fathers,'  says 
Cassianus,  1  advice  which  endures,  that  a 
monk  at  any  cost  must  fly  bishops  aud 
women.'  And  the  bishops  repaid  the  anti- 
pathy with  interest.  The  struggles  of  the 
monks  and  bishops  in  the  West,  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries,  form  the  most  inter- 
esting and  pregnant  chapter  of  their  ecclesi- 
astical history.  The  monks  had  to  fight  hard 
for  their  independence,  and  to  fight  their 
way  into  influence.  But  no  intelligent  stu- 
dent of  the  history  of  that  period,  we  ima- 
gine, can  doubt  that  the  higher  life  and  aim 
of  the  Church  was  on  the  whole  more  fully 
represented  in  the  irregular  than  in  the 
regular  line. 

How  far  such  a  man  as  St  Bernard  was 
in  his  day  a  Nonconformist,  would  be  an 
interesting  subject  to  discuss.  Champion 
of  orthodoxy  as  he  was,  and  maker  of  I'opcs, 
his  position  was  far  more  like  that  of  the 
Puritan  in  the  Anglican  Church  of  King 
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Spirit,  though  it  came  at  last  to  believe  that 
He  dwelt  in  a  shrine  so  narrow  and  foul  as 
the  Roman  Court.  This  idea  the  Anglican 
Church  has  deliberately  renounced,  while 
the  Nonconformista  have  upheld  it  The 
constitution  of  the  Establishment  is  distinct- 
ly not  by  the  Spirit,  but  by  the  letter  of 
legal  documents;  and  those  in  whom  the 
Spirit  stirs  new  energies,  and  moves  to  new 
agencies,  have  no  choice  but  to  pass  outside 
her  pale. 

The  great  churchmen  of  Mediaeval  Chris- 
tendom— Benedict,  Boniface,  Dunstan,  An- 
selm,  Bernard,  Francis — would  have  found 
themselves  not  out  of  tune  with  the  Inde- 
pendent, John  Robinson,  when  he  said  to  his 
pilgrims  as  he  sent  them  forth,  that  he 


James  than  at  first  sight  appears.  But  the 
discussiou  of  this  question  would  lead  us  too 
far  out  of  the  direct  line  of  our  argument. 
What  hard  work  St  Francis  had  to  wring 
recognition  for  himself  and  his  tattered 
mendicant  company  from  Pope  Innocent 
III.,  great  and  far-seeing  man  as  he  was,  is 
well  known  to  all  students  of  Mediaeval  his- 
tory. And  yet  St.  Francis  and  holy  poverty 
for  the  time  saved  the  Church.  Though  the 
mendicant  orders  soon  grew  fearfully  corrupt 
and  made  the  Reformation  doubly  impera- 
tive, yet  their  brief  career  of  purity  and 
power  added,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  two 
centuries  to  the  life  of  the  Roman  system, 
and  staved  off  the  Ecclesiastical  Revolution 
till  the  Western  nations  were  full-grown,  and 
were  strong  enough  to  use  nobly  the 
freedom  which  they  might  win.  The 
life  of  the  Church  has  been  cherished,  and 
its  influence  has  been  fed  in  all  ages,  by  men 
who  drew  fresh  ideas,  fresh  inspiration,  from 
the  life  of  the  Saviour  as  set  forth  in  the 
Divine  Word.  And  the  Mediaeval  Church 
had  room  for  them.  There  was  nothing  out 
of  tune  with  its  professed  organization  in 
this  direct  appeal  to  the  fountain  head  of 
truth.  It  could  include  its  Nonconformists, 
and  find  room  and  work  for  them ;  though 
it  had  but  a  dim  eye  to  distinguish  between 
its  Nonconformists  and  its  heretics,  and  was 
prone  to  harry  the  last  with  fearful  brutality, 
— a  brutality  which  would  be  blankly  incom- 
prehensible, for  they  were  often  far  from 
brutal  men  who  exercised  it  but  for  the  idea 
which  filled  the  minds  of  Churchmen,  that 
heresy  was  the  spawn  of  hell.  When  the 
Catholic  Church,  like  the  Anglican  in  after 
ages,  was  unable  to  comprehend  its  Non- 
conformists, could  only  cast  out  its  Luthers, 
as  Anglicanism  cast  out  its  Barrowes,  its 
Robinsons,  its  Baxters,  its  Whitfields,  it 
ceased  to  be  Catholic  and  became  Roman, 
and  all  the  living  energy  of  the  Church, 
and  all  its  promise,  passed  over  to  the  oppo- 
site side. 

A  church  like  the  Anglican,  in  which  its 
judges  of  doctrine  confess  frankly  Chat 
really  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  Scrip- 
ture or  with  truth  in  settling  Church  con- 
troversies, but  simply  with  the  legal,  and, 
therefore,  wo  freely  allow,  the  liberal  con- 
struction of  certain  documents  settled  by 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  State  centu- 
ries ago,  would  have  been  regarded  with 
simple  horror  by  the  great  Medieval  Church- 
men, on  whose  limited  views  of  things  we 
somewhat  loftily  look  down.  The  belief  did 
then  survive  in  the  Church  that  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  a  free  Spirit ;  and  that  the  Church 
is  constituted,  not  by  documents,  but  by  the 
perpetual  presence  and  manifestation  of  that 


'  miserably  bewailed  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  who  were  come  to  a 
period  in  religion,  and  would  go  no  further  than 
the  instruments  of  their  reformation.  As,  for 
example,  the  Lutherans,  they  could  not  be 
drawn  to  go  beyond  what  Luther  Raw ;  for 
whatever  part  of  God's  will  he  had  further  im- 
parted ana  revealed  to  Calvin  they  will  rather 
die  than  embrace  it  And  so  also  you  see  the 
Calvinista,  they  stick  where  he  left  them — a  , 
misery  much  to  be  lamented ;  for  though  they 
were  precious  shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet 
God  had  not  revealed  his  whole  will  to  them ; 
and  were  they  now  living,  they  would  be  as 
ready  and  willing  to  embrace  further  light  as 
that  which  they  had  received.  I  beseech  you 
to  remember  it  it  is  an  article  of  your  Church 
Covenant  that  you  be  ready  to  receive  what- 
ever truth  shall  be  mado  known  unto  you  from 
the  written  Word  of  God.'  .  .  .  'I  am  very 
confident  the  Lord  hath  more  truth  yet  to 
break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word.'  * — liobin-  * 
ton1  s  Farewell  Addrett  to  the  Pilgrims. 


But  we  think  that  these  great  Churchmen 
would  have  found  themselves  entirely  out  of 
tune  with  the  ablest  doctors  who  should  seek 
to  settle  the  faith  on  the  basis  of  legal  au- 
thority, and  whose  Church  courts  could  give 
no  dispensation  to  the  word  of  the  Bible,  or 
the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  to  move  men 
to  think  and  speak  in  tho  Church  otherwise 
than  it  bad  been  determined  that  they  should 
think  and  speak  three  centuries  ago. "  We 
hear  much  of  historic  Churches.  It  is,  wo 
believe,  Mr.  Arnold's  term.  The  writeY  of 
the  very  able  and  liberal  article  in  tho  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  adopts 
the  term  with  high  approval,  and  sustains 
Mr.  Arnold's  argument  against  us,  that  by 
separation  we  cut  ourselves  off  from  history. 
We  answer  that  the  Church  of  England  made, 
a  new  thing  in  history  at  tho  Reformation, — 

*  This  whs  not,  so  to  speak,  Robinson's  private 
word.  It  was  the  tradition  ot  the  Se]wratista. 
Greenwood  writes  from  his  prison  to  the  same 
effect  in  Elizabeth's  days. 
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a  poor,  base  image  of  a  Divine  idea ;  while 
the  Nonconformists  maintain  and  cherish  the 
traditions  of  history,  and  are  in  full  tunc 
with  all  that  has  been  deepest  and  strongest  in 
the  life  of  Christendom,  in  holding  fast  this 
liberty,  to  watch  for,  to  entertain,  and  to  re- 
flect, the  '  fresh  light  that  is  ever  breaking 
forth  from  the  word  of  God.'  It  was  the 
Article  of  the  Church  Covenant  of  the  Pil- 
grims, it  is  in  our  Church  Covenant  still, 
and  it  will  remain  in  our  Church  Covenant 
-while  Independency  endures. 

And  herein  our  Church  Covenant  is  at 
war  with  the  idea  which  Sir  Roundell  Pal- 
mer developed  briefly,  in  his  ablo  and  earn- 
est argument  for  establishment  in  the  debate 
on  Mr.  Miall's  motion.  His  speech  was  pro- 
bably the  ablest  which  was  delivered  on  his 
side  of  the  question.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  there  was  a  certain  fixity  in  religious 
truth,  which  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
continually  progressive  character  of  scientific 
truth,  and  which  renders  Establishment  a 
more  feasible  thing  in  relation  to  religion 
than  it  would  be  in  relation  to  truths  belong- 
ing to  the  continually  shifting  and  expanding 
scientific  sphere.  There  can  be  no  question, 
we  imagine,  that  this  idea  of  fixity  possessed 
the  minds  of  the  men  who  created  the  An- 
glican formularies,  and  is  behind  the  defence 
of  their  integrity  which  a  powerful  party  in 
the  Church  so  strenuously  maintains.  Some 
of  the  ablest  and  most  loyal  of  English 
Churchmen  hold  firm'y  this  finality  doctrine ; 
indeed  it  is  the  only  logical  justification  of 
the  subscription  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
imperative  demand  of  the  Church.  Lord 
Bacon's  remarks  on  this  point  are  interest- 
ing and  important  He  presses  the  question, 
'  Why  the  civil  state  should  be  purged  and 
restored  by  good  and  wholesome  laws  made 
every  three  or  four  years  by  Parliament  as- 
sembled, devising  remedies  as  fast  as  time 
breedeth  mischief ;  and  contrariwise  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Estate  should  still  continue  upon 
the  dregs  of  time,  and  receive  no  attention 
now  for  these  five  and  forty  years  and  more  ? ' 
"With  Bacon  in  his  question  stand  Greenwood, 
Barrowc,  Ainswortb,  Robinson,  Jacob,  and 
the  long  line  of  Nonconformists ;  while  the 
principle  of  finality  has  ruled  in  all  ages  the 
policy  of  the  National  Church,  and  has  been 
decisively  and  even  vehemently  expressed  at 
critical  periods  of  its  history.  New  adjust- 
ments of  doctrinal  belief  establish  themselves 
within  the  Anglican  pale ;  but  it  is  by  doing 
violence  to  the  fundamental  principle  on 
which  the  Church  is  founded,  for  it  is  un- 
questioned in  our  ecclesiastical  courts  that 
the  Articles  of  Religion  were  intended  to 
fix  the  form  of  truth  to  be  developed  in  the 


teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  so  long 
as  that  Church  should  endure. 

But  there  is  a  complete  confusion  in  this 
notion  between  the  subject  matter  of  theo- 
logy and  the  modes  of  its  manifestation  in 
the  forms  of  human  thought  In  the  sense 
in  which  theology  takes  its  place  among  the 
creations  of  the  human  intellect  the  highest 
the  noblest  the  most  influential  on  the  cul- 
ture of  mankind,  it  is  subject  to  movement 
and  progress  like  tho  rest.  Because  the 
science  of  divine  things  has  been  treated 
systematically  as  a  fixed  form  of  truth,  capa- 
ble of  at  any  rate  approximately  complete 
expression  in  the  propositions  which  form 
the  creeds  of  the  Church  ;  because  the  mea- 
sures of  bygone  centuries  are  rigidly  ap- 
plied, and  all  excursion  of  the  reason  beyond 
their  logical  pale  is  treated  with  stern  repres- 
sion, theology  has  fallen  from  tho  upper 
heaven  of  man's  intellectual  sphere,  and  gro- 
vels weakly  and  painfully  in  the  dust.  Theo- 
logy learns  nothing  and  forgets  nothing,  like 
the  Bourbons;  and,  liko  the  Bourbons,  she 
has  fallen  out  of  the  march  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  province  of  human  thought 
about  which  men  so  shrug  their*  shoulders 
as  about  theology. 

We  believe  that  those  champions  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  glory  in  their  for- 
mularies, as  containing  and  maintaining  the 
'  form  of  sound  words  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,'  and  who  regard  them  as  the  strongest 
bulwarks  of  the  truth,  are  glorying  in  ncr 
weakness.  She  has  followed  systematically 
the  policy  against  which  the  great  Founder 
of  the  empire  of  modern  thought  so  energeti- 
cally protested.  She  suffers  no  revision,  no 
readjustment  except  by  tricks  of  interpreta- 
tion which  fill  timid  men  with  distress  and 
honest  men  with  shame.  And  yet  readjust- 
ment is  imperative.  Theology,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  must  progress  with  the  pro- 
gresses of  tho  world  or  fall  out  of  its  march.  . 
The  connection  is  a  profound  one,  as  we 
have  said,  between  the  secular  life  of  an  ago 
and  its  religious  beliefs.  The  history  of  the 
growth  of  the  Augustinian,  the  Calvinistic, 
and  tho  Arminian  theologies  is  profoundly 
interesting,  when  studied  in  the  light  of  tho 
vital  secular  movements  of  the  ages  which 
gave  them  birth.  The  present  collapse  of 
the  Augustinian  theology  has  its  springs  dis- 
tinctly in  the  secular  sphere.  Because  the  * 
world  has»been  progressing  so  rapidly,  en- 
larging its  views  of  all  things  around  it 
searching  out  the  secrets  of  nature  and  of 
man,  theology  must  move  on  or  perish. 
And,  in  truth,  in  no  province  of  human 
thought  and  life  is  there  stronger  fermenta- 
tion ;  spirit  working  out  new  forms  of  ex- 
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pression  and  action,  and  working  so  strongly 
that  the  old  vessels  of  the  State  creed  can 
contain  it  no  longer;  they  must  be  unbound, 
or  it  will  burst  them  to  pieces.  The  belief 
of  this  age  about  God,  man's  relation  to 
God,  God  s  work  for  man,  God's  way  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  demands  readjust- 
ment quite  as  much  as  the  biography,  the 
chemistry,  the  geology  which  our  fathers 
handed  down  to  us ;  and  the  idea  that  this 
new  spirit  must  be  made  to  let  theology 
alone,  that  theology  is  too  sacred,  too  set- 
tled in  a  fixed  form  by  a  Divine  hand,  to  be 
capable  of  progress  or  expansion,  is  the  nurse 
of  atheism  and  the  mother  of  despair. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  a  State  Church- 
man, to  be  entirely  consistent,  is  bound  to 
maintain  this  as  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  constitution  of  his  Church.  Room 
for  vital  growth  and  progress  cannot  be 
afforded  openly  without  involving  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  system.  The  ultimate 
test  is  not  the  word  of  truth  or  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit,  but  the  construction,  more  or  less 
liberal,  and  this  is  largely  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent, of  formal,  and  on  some  points  nar- 
rowly dogmatic  documents,  formulated  in 
the  heat  of  intense  controversy  three  cen- 
turies ago.  We  recognise  fully  and  cor- 
dially  rejoice  iu  the  progress  of  belief  which 
the  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  Anglican 
Church  have  practically  secured,  in  spite  of 
their  bonds.  There  is  no  little  truth,  to  our 
shame  be  it  spoken,  in  the  boast  which  is  often 
on  their  lips,  that  the  progress  of  theology  in 
our  generation  is  due  far  more  largely  to  the 
labours  of  Anglican  than  of  Nonconformist 
divines. 

But  the  reason  of  this  does  not  lie  in  our 
system ;  it  was  founded  in  freedom,  and 
to  maintain  and  develop  freedom ;  it  lies 
in  our  own  weak,  timid,  and  faithless  hearts. 
But  the  very  fact  of  the  large  development 
of  liberal  ideas,  of  an  expansive  and  progres- 
sive theology  in  the  Anglican  Church,  must 
surely  call  uot  only  serious  but  decisive  at- 
tention to  the  miserably  uncertain  and  insuf- 
ficient basis  on  which  it  rests.  There  is  no- 
thing broader  and  firmer  for  an  Anglican  of 
the  liberal  school  to  rest  upon  than  the 
chance  of  a  liberal  interpretation  of  stringent 
articles,  by  a  court  the  composition  of  which 
is  always  changing,  the  most  influential 
member  of  which  is  the  State  officer,  who 
has  risen  to  the  proud  pre-eminence  of  the 
first  lay  subject  in  the  realm  by  the  arts  and 
services  of  legal  and  political  life.  A  latitu- 
dinarian  chancellor,  a  Gallio,  it  may  be, 
'  caring  for  none  of  these  things' — not  but  I 
that  Gallio  was  in  his  day  and  with  his  du- 
ties quite  right — may  pronounce  a  judgment 
which  fills  one  groat  party  in  the  Church  \ 


with  dismay,  and  strains  the  system  nigh  to 
bursting  on  that  side.  A  pious  and  conscien- 
tious chancellor  may,  by  another  judgment, 
strain  the  system  as  strongly  on  the  other. 
But  recently  the  pious  and  able  Lord  Hath- 
erley  pronounced  a  judgment,  in  which  be 
laid  down  certain  propositions  concerning 
the  penal  character  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  which  led  to  much  searching  of 
heart,  and  a  great  deal  of  anxious  correspon- 
dence, before  it  could  be  settled  whether 
with  a  good  conscience  the  Broad  Church- 
man could  remain  in  the  Church  if  the  dicta 
of  the  Voysey  judgment  were  to  be  accepted 
as  law.  And  these  swayings  on  one  side  or 
the  other  are  pure  matter  of  accident.  A 
Dean  of  the  Arches  with  one  bias  gives 
offence  to  one  party,  a  Dean  with  another 
bias  offends  equally  their  opponents.  And 
Churchmen  arc  kept  in  constant  and  pain- 
ful uncertainty  as  to  the  authoritative  deci- 
sions which  may  at  any  moment  be  laid 
down  on  matters  which  they  feel  to  be  of  su- 
preme, of  sacred  importance,  and  on  which 
they  believe  that  a  man,  rather  than  be  un- 
true to  his  own  convictions,  should  be  pre- 
pared to  die. 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  growing  free- 
dom in  the  Church,  the  fact  of  which  we 
gladly  recognise,  is  revealing,  by  the  new 
decisions  which  it  is  constantly  challenging, 
the  miserably  narrow  and  uncertain  basis  on 
which  this  boasted  culture  and  liberty  Test. 
What  progress  the  advance  of  society  com- 
pels Church  teachers  to  make  is  made  in 
violation  of  the  fundamental  pact  on  which 
the  community  rests ;  and  it  seems  to  be  in- 
evitable that  sooner  or  later  this  fact  will  be- 
come so  glaring,  that  the  attempt  to  main- 
tain the  articles  of  religion  in  face  of  the 
opinion  of  Churchmen  will  be  abaudoned  in 
very  shame. 

So  much  the  better,  many  broad  Church- 
men will  say.  The  articles  are  the  skeleton 
of  a  dead  theology,  it  would  be  well  if  it 
were  buried  out  of  sight  Not  so,  say  Sir 
R.  Palmer  and  the  great  body  of  zoalous 
Churchmen  whom  he  represents  so  ably. 
And  of  the  rest — the  synagogue  of  the  Li- 
bertines, we  might  call  them — we  may 
surely  say  that  a  Church  in  which  all  sorts 
of  opinions  are  endowed  and  invested  with 
such  sanction  and  influence  as  a  State  estab- 
lishment can  impart,  would  become  in  time 
more  like  a  synagogue  of  Satan  than  a 
Church. 

We  contend,  then,  strenuously  for  an 
honett  liberty  of  thought,  bounded  only  by 
the  broad  limits  of  Scripture  and  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  we  hold  that  it 
is  only  possible  to  realize  it  under  our  inde- 
pendent conditions.    The  attempt  to  square 
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the  free  movements  of  the  Christian  mind  of 
the  community  with  the  legal  construction 
of  ancient  Church  documents  must  grow  in- 
creasingly impracticable,  and  in  the  end  hate- 
ful to  all  upright,  earnest,  truth-loving  souls. 

But  it  is  not  as  the  minister  to  the  intel- 
lectual progress  of  the  community,  though 
the  progress  of  an  age  is  never  secure  until 
it  is  keyed  by  its  theology,  that  the  genius 
of  Nonconformity  has  rendered  the  most 
conspicuous  service  to  the  world.  Its  great 
mission  in  all  ages  has  been  to  care  for  the 
purity  and  intensity  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
society.  Power  to  live  in  holier,  closer  fel- 
lowship as  Christians,  to  make  the  Church 
more  like  what  Christ  meant  it  to  be,  and 
through  the  Church  the  world,  has  been  the 
one  thins  which  Nonconformists  have  striven 
to  secure  by  separation,  and  to  cherish  for 
the  help  and  salvation  of  mankind.  They 
have  done  much  for  the  light  of  divine  truth; 
they  have  done  more  for  the  life  of  God  in 
society.  It  may  be  said  of  them  with  a 
truth  of  which  Lucretius  little  dreamed,  uo- 
blo  dreamer  as  he 


*  Et  quasi  cursores  vitfii  lainpada  tradunt' 

And  to  estimate  this  fairly  we  must  turn  again 
to  the  past,  to  the  font  et  oriyo  of  our  power. 

The  English  Reformation  differed  in  one 
most  essential  point,  bo  it  for  good,  be  it  for 
evil,  from  all  the  other  Reformations  of  Europe. 
It  was  distinctly  a  constitutional  movement, 
carried  out  from  the  commencement  to  the 
close  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
land.  It  was  not  forced  on  the  rulers  by  a 
burst  of  popular  enthusiasm,  stirred  by  some 
great  preacher ;  nor  on  the  other  hand,  and 
on  this  poiut  we  often  do  it  scant  justice,  was  it 
forced  by  the  rulers  on  a  careless  or  unwilling 
people.  In  the  first  and  second  Parliaments 
of  Elizabeth,  the  House  of  Commons  was  far 
in  advance  both  of  the  Lords  and  of  the 
Queen.  It  was  fairly  the  movement  of  the 
nation  acting  through  its  political  organs. 
Ilencc  it  had  a  character  of  compromise 
here  in  England  which  it  bore  nowhere 
abroad.  Various  interests  had  to  be  concili- 
ated, as  is  inevitable  iu  government  under  a 
mixed  constitution  like  ours.  The  laggards 
had  to  be  thought  of  as  well  as  the  vanguard. 
Catholics  as  well  as  Puritans  had  to  be  con- 
sidered in  every  bill  that  was  passed  through 
Parliament ;  and  thus  our  cumbrous  incohe- 
rent Church  system,  the  child  of  policy  and 
compromise,  was  shaped  and  grew. 

This  method  was  the  parent  of  many 
miserable  evils.  The  monarchical  and  aristo- 
cratic influence  was  altogether  too  potent. 
Had  the  House  of  Commons  under  Elizabeth 
been  free  to  carry  out  its  judgment,  a  Church 
might  have  grown  up  pure,  noble,  beautiful, 


compared  with  the  present,  and  might  have 
spared  the  nation  some  of  the  sorest  pains  of 
Nonconfonnity.  A  hint  of  what  might  have 
been  possible  we  see  in  the  curious  account 
of  tho  Church  at  Northampton  in  1571 ;  and 
still  more  perfectly  in  the  first  draft  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Hessian  Church.  But 
then  the  result  would  have  been  gained  most 
probably,  and  none  knew  it  better  than 
Elizabeth,  at  the  cost  of  a  tremendous  and 
premature  civil  war.  The  key  of  Elizabeth's 
policy,  and  the  secret  of  the  great  work 
which  she  accomplished,  was  that  beyond 
even  Cecil  she  was  a  national  politician. 
But  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  long  run,  we 
are  bound  to  confess  that  the  evils  were  not 
without  at  any  rate  some  counterbalancing 
advantages.  It  is  always  thus  with  all  great 
human  institutions  and  movements.  More 
or  less  of  evil  mingles  with  the  good  in  all  of 
them ;  and  even  iu  those  in  which  the  evil 
seems  largely  to  preponderate,  there  are 
always  some  elements  of  blessing  to  be  set 
in  the  opposite  scale. 

Now  this  feature  of  our  English  Reforma- 
tion has  had  oner  cmarkable  remit.  Being 
essentially  a  compromise,  a  concession  to 
parties  on  this  side  and  on  that ;  being  the 
fruit,  not  of  the  toil  and  travail  of  our  most 
spiritual  men,  but  of  the  politic  judgment, 
of  the  average  intelligence  and  spiritual  life 
of  the  community,  the  purer  spirits,  the  men 
of  the  higher  order,  touched  with  the  diviner 
fire,  were  from  the  very  first  driven  into 
opposition.  Instead  of  resting  in  the  move- 
ment and  ruling  it,  they  found  that  it  stopped 
miserably  short  of  what  they  believed  to  be 
practicable,  and  were  sure  was  right.  The 
foremost  men  of  the  nation  in  point  of 
spiritual  insight  and  power  from  the  first 
were  discontent,  and  then,  as  time  wore  on, 
malcontent,  through  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Puritan  struggle ;  and  then,  when  time 
brought  no  reform,  but  rather  tightening  of 
bonds,  they  were  constrained  to  become 
Separatists.  A  pure  and  intense,  if  not 
powerful,  Nonconformist  party  began  to 
organize  itself,  of  whose  life  and  aims  in  the 
early  days  we  could  say  much  did  our  space 
allow,  which,  sealing  its  testimony  with  its 
tears  and  its  blood,  handed  down  its  sacred 
legacy  to  succeeding  generations.  We  owe 
it  to  the  special  constitution  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  the  method  of  whose  growth  we 
have  glanced  at,  that  in  all  generations  sinco 
the  Reformation  there  has  been  a  considera- 
ble, earnest,  enthusiastic  body  of  Christian 
men  and  women  in  England  devoted  to  tho 
cause  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  reform. 

This  state  of  things,  tho  coincidence  of 
political  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  on  tho 
one  side,  and  of  political  and  ecclesiastical 
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Nonconformity  on  the  other,  due  to  the  spe- 
cial organization  of  the  National  Church, 
has  had  two  notable  and  benign  results.  It 
has  identified  the  spiritual  and  the  secular 
progress  of  society  in  England.  With  us 
the  great  political  questions  fell  early  into 
spiritual  hands.  The  men  who  sympathized 
with  the  4  Millenary  Petition,'  were  the  men 
who  commenced  under  James  the  Parlia- 
mentary struggle  which  was  conducted  to  a 
triumphant  issue  under  Charles.  And  if  we 
contrast  our  own  revolutionary  struggles 
with  the  French,  the  last — dare  we  say  the 
last? — the  ghastliest,  and  most  horrible  act 
of  which  is  but  now  complete,  we  shall  esti- 
mate the  full  significance  of  the  fact  which 
we  have  noted.  Then,  and  not  less  impor- 
tant, it  has  kept  our  best  and  most  earnest 
men  constantly  in  opposition — in  the  wilder- 
ness as  it  were,  voices  crying  in  the  desert — 
whereby  the  purest  life  of  the  nation  has 
been  kept  free  from  the  corruption  which 
never  fails  to  attend  on  worldly  prosperity 
and  power.  Thus  it  has  been  able  to  pre- 
serve its  life  pure,  its  light  intense,  to  illumine 
the  darkness  and  enlighten  the  dulness  of 
the  whole  community. 

We  hear  much  of  what  the  culture  of  the 
Church  has  done  for  Nonconformity ;  and 
wo  gladly  acknowledge  it.  We  hear  less  of 
what  the  lifo  of  Nonconformity  has  done  for 
the  Church.  The  balance  of  the  exchange 
would  show  the  largest  debt,  the  debt  of  life, 
due  to  the  Nonconformist  side. 

And  this  great  Nonconformist  party  has 
been  in  all  generations  the  salt  of  our 
national  life,  politically  as  well  as  spiritually. 
The  resistance  of  the  seven  Bishops  to  the 
despotic  tolerating  edict  of  King  James,  is  I 
often  quoted  by  Church  writers  as  a  noble 
contribution  of  the  Establishment  to  the  | 
cause  of  political  liberty ;  and  justly,  though 
the  Non-jurors  must  be  set  in  the  opposite 
scale.  But  we  cannot  but  think  of  the  no- 
bler Nonconformists,  persecuted  and  ground 
down,  to  whom  the  edict  would  have  offered 
a  door  of  escape  from  grievous  ills,  but  who 
stood  with  the  party  of  resistance,  because 
they  cared  more  for  the  liberty  of  the  nation 
than  for  their  own  welfare,  and  preferred  to 
suffer  still  if  the  constitutional  liberties  of 
England  might  thereby  be  sustained.  This 
despised  and  persecuted  band  has  at  the 
critical  moment  ruled  our  revolutions,  it  has 
kindled  our  revivals,  it  has  won  and  watched 
our  liberties.  By  the  stimulus  it  has  afford- 
ed, and  the  confidence  it  has  created,  it  has 
saved  us  the  tremendous  catastrophes,  the 
cataclysms,  through  which  alone  progress 
has  won  its  way  in  less  favoured  countries. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  high  elements  of  our 
happy  estate  as  a  people,  which  we  owe 


incidentally — no  thanks,  however,  to  the 
founders  of  tho  Establishment — to  the  spe- 
cial form  which  the  Reformation  assumed  in 
England,  and  to  the  organization  of  our 
national  Church. 

Whethor  the  incidental  good  has  or  has 
not  beeu  counterbalanced  by  the  very  grave 
and  palpable  evils  which  our  establishment 
of  religion  generated,  we  have  no  time  here 
to  consider.  But  a  comparison  of  the  actual 
state  of  religion,  the  vigour  and  vitality  of 
the  religious  life  iu  England  at  this  moment, 
with  that  of  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Holland, 
and  Switzerland,*  where  we  should  say  that 
the  Reformation  bad  at  once  freer  course 
than  in  England  and  more  decisive  results, 
may  suggest  the  question  whether,  looking 
at  the  matter  on  a  large  scale,  and  through  a 
long  day,  the  loss  is  altogether  on  our  side. 

Jsow,  it  is  just  this  Nonconformist  element, 
this  light,  this  leaven,  as  we  contend,  of  our 
national  life  for  ages,  which  it  is  proposed  by 
an  able  and  influential  party  to  bring  into 
the  national  Establishment,  making  it  there- 
by partaker  of  the  fatness  of  the  olive  tree 
of  the  State  Church.  But  if  our  argument 
is  worth  anything,  it  is  just  the  missing  this 
through  all  these  ages  which  has  been  its 
salvation.  Bring  it  in,  make  it  rich  and 
powerful,  give  it  State  props  and  stays,  and 
you  will  rob  it  of  all  that  makes  its  life  so 
pungent  and  stimulating,  and  will  rob  the 
nation  thereby  of  an  element  which  nothing 
else  can  supply,  and  which  it  would  most 
surely  miss.  Endow  it,  and  write  over  its 
temple,  '  Ichabod :  The  Lord  has  left  it,  tho 
glory  is  gone.' 

But  why  should  it  be  so  ?  Tlere  we  ap- 
proach tho  core  of  the  controversy  between 
ourselves  and  the  ablest  and  most  liberal  of 
our  opponents,  with  a  glance  at  which  we 
shall  conclude.  It  may  be  said,  and  is  said, 
by  the  broadest  of  the  advocates  of  Estab- 
lishment :  This  spirit  has  done  its  work  as 
Nonconformist,  and  done  it  bravely  ;  but  in 
that  form  its  work  is  done.  The  time  is 
come,  we  are  told,  when  it  should  leave  the 
wilderness  and  enter  the  pale  of  society,  to 
work  from  within,  inside  the  legal  pale,  at 
the  building  up  of  the  Christian  State. 
Surely,  it  is  urged,  there  is  something  un- 
healthy in  the  life  of  a  community  when  so 
much  that  is  purest  and  most  intense  is  Non- 
conformist ;  the  more  it  can  be  brought  in, 
the  better  manifestly  for  the  State.  On  this 
point  the  real  controversy  with  those  of  our 
opponents  whom  we  most  respect  and  sym- 
pathize with,  hinges;  and  it  can  only  be 

*  The  action  of  Nonconformity  in  reviving  re- 
ligious life,  as  in  tha  Free  Church  of  the  Canton 
de  Vaud,  is  a  very  instructive  chapter  of  modern 
Continental  ecclesiastical  history. 
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dealt  with  by  opening  a  yet  deeper  question, 
out  of  which  the  true  answer  must  come.  In 
such  a  world  as  this,  the  purest  spirit,  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  must  always  to  a  large  extent 
be  Nonconformist  It  was  so  with  the  Pa- 
triarchs, it  was  so  with  the  Judges,  it  was  so 
with  the  Prophets,  it  was  so  with  the  Lord, 
it  was  so  wit  11  the  Apostles,  it  was  so  with 
the  founders  of  the  great  Orders,  it  was  so 
with  nil  the  chief  leaders  of  Reformations 
and  Revivals,  who  at  critical  moments  have 
brought  salvation  for  a  nation  or  for  the 
world. 

And  it  must  be  so,  at  least,  until  some  far 
off  millennial  day.  Perfect  amalgamation  of 
elements  is  not  possible  fn  a  world  constitu- 
ted like  this.  Unity  of  form,  a  visible  body 
comprehen  ding  all  the  higher  movements  of 
the  life  of  society,  is  a  thing  we  may  dream 
of,  hut  shall  never  see.  Just  as  spirit  and 
flesh  keep  up  an  interior  antagonism,  and 
progression  is  possible  only  through  this  in- 
ward conflict,  so  there  must  be  this  interior 
discord  in  every  human  political  society ; 
and  its  progress  will  be  realized  by  the  action 
on  its  mass,  its  material,  of  some  finer  spirit, 
which  must  in  some  measure  dwell  apart, 
feeding  its  life  from  a  diviner  spring. 

And  this  separation  is  the  reverse  of  isola- 
tion. *  In  the  world,  not  of  the  world,'  is 
the  Christian  rule,  and  it  is  the  very  opposite 
of  that  of  the  ascetic  It  is  the  glory  of 
England  that  there  is  the  freest  opportunity 
for  the  play  of  the  influence  of  the  smaller 
communities,  which  are  held  together  by 
some  special  sympathies  and  beliefs,  on  the 
great  community  at  large.  And  now  at  last 
the  nation,  by  opening  the  Universities,  has 
allowed  to  these  communities  the  fullest  ad- 
vantages for  the  culture  of  their  own  indi- 
vidual life.  It  appears  to  us,  to  sum  up  the 
argument,  that  the  subjection  of  the  free 
Christian  spirit,  which  seeks  and  strives  to 
gather  light  and  inspiration  continually  in 
fellowships  which  rest  on  the  word  of  truth 
and  watch  for  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  to 
the  regimen  of  legal  authority,  just  destroys 
that  in  it  which  makes  it  mordant  to  the  lust 
and  the  selfishness  of  the  world  around  it,  that 
which  has  been  kept  in  comparative  purity 
through  all  these  ages  by  being  Nonconfor- 
mist, and  which  will  remain  Nonconformist, 
or,  at  any  rate — for  when  there  is  no  Church 
there  can  be  no  Nonconformity — will  remain 
free  with  the  freedom  which  reigns  where 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  while  the  world 
endures. 

No  doubt  it  is  at  first  sight  a  fair  vision, 
this  inclusion  of  all  decently  orderly  and 
decently  Christian  ministries  in  the  land 
within  one  pale  of  order  and  law  :  one  ser- 
Tice,  one  liturgy,  one  recognised  ministry,  one 


administration  of  ordinances,  throughout  the 
whole  country, — the  whole  people  taught 
out  of  the  same  books,  at  the  same  time,  and 
by  men  who  have  the  same  claim  to  their 
attention,  until  the  nation,  in  the  visible  uni- 
formity of  its  religious  acts  and  expressions, 
presents  a  fair  image  of  one  visible  Church. 
I5ut  it  is  a  mere  mirage,  a  mocking  image, 
no  more.  The  kind  of  spiritual  order  which 
would  grow  up  under  such  conditions  would 
be  deathlike  and  not  lifelike ;  and  the 
visible  uniformity  could  be  maintained  only 
by  the  strong  repression  of  all  that  makes 
the  life  and  progress  of  a  Church. 

There  is,  in  the  intellectual  sphere,  some- 
thing very  like  this  in  France.  The  course 
of  instruction  for  the  youth  of  Frauce,  in  all 
the  institutions  which  are  sustained  and 
directed  by  the  State,  is  very  elaborately 
and  admirably  organized.  It  used  to  be 
said  of  a  recent  Minister  <>f  Public  Instruc- 
tion, that  it  was  his  glory  to  reflect  that  he 
could  sit  in  his  bureau  and  read  from  a 
manual  on  his  table  the  lesson  which  was 
being  taught  at  that  particular  moment  in  all 
the  public  schools  in  France.  Now,  tho 
French  Government  manuals  arc  admirable. 
There  has  been  an  immense  improvement  in 
our  English  schoolbooks  since  their  com- 
pilers condescended  to  look  into  the  school- 
books  of  France.  The  lesson  thus  given  at 
a  particular  hour  throughout  the  country 
would  probably  be  in  ever}'  way  excellent — 
the  best  of  its  kind.  But  what  is  the  broad 
result  of  this  monstrous  uniformity,  this  par 
ordre  supcrieur,  in  every  department  of  a 
youth's  education  ?  It  turns  out  admirable 
scholars,  devoted  to  scholarship,  and  admi- 
rable theoretical  politicians  educated  in  the 
philosophy  of  citizenship  above  every  nation 
tn  the  world.  But  when  a  tremendous  shock, 
as  at  this  moment,  has  broken  up  their  ac- 
customed order,  and  thrown  each  in  a 
measure  on  his  own  resources  to  choose  the 
wisest  course  in  perilous  emergencies,  an 
utter  want  of  the  highest  faculty — the  facul- 
ty of  self-guidance  in  emergencies — is  re- 
vealed ;  the  people  have  been  as  shepherdless 
sheep,  and  for  want  of  the  higher  leadership, 
we  may  say,  France  has  been  lost. 

We  see,  then,  all  that  is  fair  in  aspect  in 
this  vision  of  one  happy,  united,  and  pros- 
perous Church  in  the  country,  leaving  no 
room  for  Nonconformity ;  but  we  see  too 
plainly  the  disastrous  cost  at  which  it  would 
be  purchased.  And  we  turn  to  gaze  upon 
another  vision,  fairer,  nobler,  more  fruitful 
by  far,  which  would  realize  our  aspiration  for 
the  religious  future  of  our  land.  The  couutry 
full  of  a  zealous  and  independent  ministry  of 
the  Gospel,  independent  in  the  highest  sense, 
which  includes  dependence  on  Christ ;  each 
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community  working  out  in  entire  freedom 
its  conception  of  what  a  Church  ought  to  be 
and  what  a  Church  ought  to  do,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  one  whom  it  recognises  as 
Christ's  minister,  ordained  for  its  service  by 
the  manifest  unction  of  the  Spirit :  diversi- 
ties of  gifts,  diversities  of  methods,  diversi- 
ties of  operations,  diversities  of  results ;  but 
each  Christian  company  honouring  the  other 
and  rejoicing  in  its  work,  recognising  that 
each  one  is  adding  a  contribution  to  a  great 
whole  which  can  be  built  up  only  of  these 
independent  cells  of  spiritual  life ;  the  whole 
spiritual  body,  the  Church  of  England,  hav- 
ing no  visible  form  of  unity,  but  manifesting 
itself  spiritually  in  the  whole  social  estate, 
the  commercial,  intellectual,  and  political 
activity  of  England ;  a  fair  image,  it  seems 
to  us,  whose  grand  and  solemn  aspect  could 
only  be  parodied  by  the  most  elaborate  and 
comprehensive  pattern  of  a  law-made  National 
Church. 

The  broad  truth  about  our  times  from  a 
spiritual  point  of  view  is — and  it  is  a  truth 
on  which  both  Churchmen  and  Nonconfor- 
mists may  stand — that  we  have  utterly  out- 
grown the  power  of  Establishment  to  help  us, 
if  it  ever  had  any ;  and  that  the  spiritual 
conversion  and  education  of  the  community 
must  be  carried  on  by  some  higher  method, 
or  abandoned  hi  despair.  We  are  struggling 
out  of  the  pupa  state  of  protection,  when  the 
ark  of  our  religious  estate  was  slung  tenderly 
by  a  net-work  of  bands  and  ligatures  to  the 
government  wall.  Slowly,  with  sore  effort 
and  pain,  as  is  the  way  with  all  these 
supreme  acts  of  development,  we  are  emerg- 
ing into  a  higher,  because  freer  and  more 
spiritual  stage  of  our  religious  life  as  a 
people.  Anxiously  and  fearfully  those  who 
have  been  trained  under  the  shadow  of 
Protection  watch  the  process.  We  Inde- 
pendents, who  have  been  nursed  in  a  freer 
school,  look  calmly  on  the  pains  and  strug- 
gles :  we  have  faith  in  the  destiny  of  the 
fair,  bright-winged  creature  which  "is  being 
born. 


Art.  VI.— The  Dialogues  of  Plato.  Trans- 
lated into  English,  with  Analyses  and 
Introductions,  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Master 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek.  Four  vols.  8vo. 
Oxford,  1871. 

Propkssor  Jowett  has  accomplished  a  great 
feat  in  giving  to  the  world  a  complete 
English  translation  of  Plato's  *  Dialogues  ;' 
for  it  certainly  is  no  small  matter  to  have 


placed  Plato  in  the  hands  of  all,  conveyed 
in  language,  divested,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
mere  technicalities  and  scholasticism,  and 
put  in  a  form  equally  accessible  and  alluring 
to  average  students  of  ancient  or  modem 
philosophy.  And  as  this  is  a  real  benefit 
to  non-classical  readers,  so  the  work  itself  is 
a  real  translation,  in  so  far  as  nothing  U 
intentionally  omitted.  We  have  the  genuine 
Platonic  dialogues  in  their  integrity,  without 
foot-note  or  comment,  in  the  place  of  the 
excerpts  or  extracts  which  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Grote's  great  work  rendered  necessary,  and 
of  the  occasional  and  somewhat  too  frequent 
omissions  of  passages  in  Dr.  WhcwelTs 
equally  laudable,  but,  perhaps,  not  equally 
successful,  eudenvour  to  present  Plato— in 
part,  at  least — in  a  popular  form  to  the 
English  reader.  From  tho  very  uaturc  of 
Plato's  philosophy,  which  is  to  a  considerable 
cxtcut  tentative  and  progressive,  and  which 
is  constantly  working  out  with  variations 
the  same  leading  ideas,  it  is  essential  to  the 
English  student  to  have  the  work  complete. 
The  Republic,  of  which  an  excellent  version 
by  Messrs.  Davies  and  Vaughan  has  for 
some  time  been  before  the  world,  is  to  a 
a  considerable  extent  a  resume  of  Plato's 
earlier  views — an  epitome  of  Platonism,  in 
fact ;  but  a  student  may  know  the  Republic 
fairly  well,  and  yet  have  a  vast  deal  to  learn 
from  such  dialogues  as  the  Theatetu*,  the 
Pkilebus,  the  Parmenides,  the  7Yw»<ru*—-tll 
very  difficult  in  their  way ;  or  from  tho  more 
genial  Protagoras,  Pka>do,  and  Gon/wt  ; 
or  the  more  transcendental  and  imaginative 
Phadrus  and  Symposium i,  which  last  may 
be  called  the  most  fascinating  and  brilliant 
of  the  dialogues,  excepting  always  tho 
Republic  itself.  Some  of  the  minor,  easier, 
and  shorter  dialogues,  which  fall  within  the 
rangj  of  average  school  reading — the  Apol- 
ogy, the  Crito,  the  Menexenus,  the  LyM, 
the  Charmides,  the  Ion — hardly  touch  the 
Socratic  philosophy  in  its  deeper  sense ;  they 
are  genial  sketches  of  tho  idiosyncrasies  oi 
the  wise  old  man,  or  deal  with  matters  dis- 
tinct from  dialectics  properly  so  called. 
Very  little  of  Plato  proper  (so  to  speak)  will 
be  learnt  from  these  alone.  But  the  subtle 
reasonings  of  Plato,  in  some  of  his  jrreaW 
works,  are  sufficiently  difficult  to  make  even 
the  best  Greek  scholars  glad  to  have  occa- 
sional recourse  to  studied  English  versions, 
on  which  they  can  with  tolerable  confidence 

Tc]y-  .  ,  • 

Mr.  Jowett  has  not  given  us  a  general  in- 
troductory dissertation  on  Plato,  or  Socrates, 
or  on  the  Sophists,  or  on  the  influence  of 
(tyTopiKT},  or  on  tho  progress  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy— subjects  in  themselves,  as  he  doubt- 
less felt,  almost  interminable,  and  already  *o 
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well  discussed  in  Mr.  Grote's  great  work, 
•  Plato  and  the  other  Companions  of  Socra- 
tes,' and  his  1  History  of  Greece.'  His  pre- 
face, comprised  in  the  modest  limits  of  four 
pages  of  large  print,  might  seem  intended  as 
a  protest  against  the  licence  of  writing  long 
introductions,  which,  after  all,  are,  perhaps, 
seldom  read.  We  could  havo  wished,  in- 
deed, to  bcc  some  opinion  expressed  on  a 

f»oinf  of  not  less  interest  than  importance — 
low  far  the  Socrates  of  Plato,  who  differs 
so  widely  from  the  Socrates  of  Aristophanes, 
partook  of  the  Platonic  ideality,  and  was 
a  typical  and  imaginary  talker,  used  as  a 
peg,  so  to  speak,  to  hang  speculative  opin- 
ions upon,  rather  than  the  real  author  of 
all  or  any  of  the  conversations  attributed 
to  him  by  his  pupil.  Mr.  Jowett,  however, 
though  ho  has  given  us  no  general  introduc- 
tion, has  been  liberal,  even  to  diffuseness, 
in  the  special  introductions  to  the  separate 
dialogues.  In  these,  which  are  drawn  with 
a  masterly  hand,  and  are  of  great  value  and 
interest,  he  gives  us  the  object  and  scope,  as 
well  as  the  condensed  and  analyzed  matter 

0 

of  each  dialogue,  so  as  to  form  a  most  useful 
summary  to  the  right  understanding  of  it. 
Such  introductions,  though  they  add  greatly 
to  the  bulk  of  the  work,  are  necessary,  and 
all  editors  and  translators  of  single  dialogues 
have  adopted  them,  e.g.,  Dr.  Thompson  in 
his  Phadrus  and  Georgia*,  Mr.  Cope  in  his 
translation  of  the  latter  dialogue,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell in  his  Tkcatetus,  Messrs.  Davies  and 
Yaughan  in  their  translation  of  the  Republic, 
Professor  Geddes  in  his  edition  of  the 
Pha-do,  and  Stallbanm  in  all  his  dialogues. 
In  fact,  the  diffuseness  and  almost  dcsul- 
torincss  of  some  dialogues — the  TT«tKi).ta,  or 
variety  of  matter  introduced — render  a  clear 
and  well-arranged  analysis  of  each  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  righUundcrstanding  of  it. 
Such  a  work,  with  the  further  advantage  of 
a  good  index  of  Platonic  words  and  topics, 
l»v  Dr.  Alfred  Day,  had  been  published  the 
year  before  (Bell  and  Daldy,  1870).  By 
xiich  aids,  we  more  easily  attain  the  real 
scope  of  a  dialogue  that)  by  the  perusal  of 
the  dialogue  itself.  A  casual  reader  would 
think  that  the  Phccdrus  and  the  Symposium 
arc  primarily  essays  on  4  Platonic  Love,'  or 
the  Gorgias  a  satire  upon  the  vanity  of  the 
Sophists,  and  that  each  of  these  ends  with 
a  topic  totally  alien  from  that  with  which 
it  commenced.  Tims  Plato  might  appear 
a  desultory  essayist  rather  than  a  close 
thinker.  But  when  a  student  is  forewarned 
that  the  Pkcedrus  is,  in  fact,  a  critical  and 
psychological  essay  on  the  true  principles 
of  Thctoric,  or,  rather,  of  dialectic  as  dis- 
tinct from  rhetoric ;  that  the  point  of  the 
Gorgias  (in  the  words  of  the  Master  of 
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Trinity)  is  •  a  discussion  of  the  ethical  prin- 
ciples which  conduct  to  political  well- 
being,'  or,  as  Mr.  Jowett  Bomewhat  diffe- 
rently puts  it,  'not  to  answer  questions 
about  a  future  world,  but  to  place  in 
antagonism  the  true  and  false  life,  and 
to  contrast  the  judgments  and  opinions  of 
men  with  judgment  according  to  the  truth 
and  that  the  Symposium  is  a  sketch  of  the 
course  of  transcendental  thought  and  edu- 
cation in  the  science  of  abstract  beauty, 
which  can  alone  fit  man  for  the  inheritance 
and  enjoyment  of  a  blessed  eternity ; — when 
all  this  is  made  perfectly  clear  to  a  reader 
at  the  outset,  he  not  only  sees  each  dia- 
logue in  quite  a  new  light,  but  what  is  far 
more  important,  he  then  only  realizes  why 
it  was  written,  and  what  it  was  really  de- 
signed to  inculcate.  Tims  much  we  have 
said,  almost  apologetically,  for  the  addition 
of  so  very  much  introductory  matter  in  four 
octavo  volumes,  already  of  a  bulk  suffici- 
ent to  discourage  some  of  the  less  enter- 
prising class  of  readers. 

Viewed  as  a  literary  composition,  and  as 
emanating  from  one  who  has  the  highest 
reputation  for  Greek  scholarship,  as  well  as 
for  Platonism,  we  must  plainly  say  that  Pro- 
fessor Jowett's  work  has  its  serious  demerits 
as  well  as  its  merits.  The  style  is  somewhat 
jaunty  rather  than  closely  faithful  to  the 
original.  It  is  throughout  far  more  of  a 
paraphrase  than  of  a  translation,  in  the  accu- 
rate sense  of  the  word.  Over  the  verbal 
difficulties,  the  subtle  syntactical  niceties, 
even  the  grammatical  meaning  of  tho  more 
involved  sentences,  the  author  passes  very 
lightly.  He  shows  that  unconcern  for  Greek, 
as  mere  Greek,  that  f'aaruivi)  of  an  interpre- 
ter of  philosophy  rather  than  of  a  philoso- 
pher's very  words,  which  we  should  hardly 
have  looked  for  in  a  professor  of  the  lan- 
guage. Tho  grammarian,  in  fact,  is  so 
merged  in  the  philosopher  that  his  peculiar 
province  has  become  quite  secondary.  No 
doubt  considerable  latitude  must  be  conced- 
ed to  those  who  would  win  tho  attention  of 
purely  English  readers.  Between  the  Greek 
and  the  English  idioms,  where  no  compro- 
mise can  bo  made,  the  preference  must  be 
given  to  tho  latter;  otherwise,  the  version 
will  be,  or,  at  least,  is  liable  to  be,  somewhat 
stiff,  pedantic,  awkward,  and  wanting  in  that 
brilliant  and  genial  spirit  of  talk  that  the 
original  undoubtedly  had  to  a  Greek,  and 
which,  in  truth,  gives  the  chief  fascination  to 
the  exquisite  and  perfect  language  of  Plato. 

With  all  this,  and  more  that  "might  be 
pleaded  in  Mr.  Jowett's  defence  or  excuse, 
there  are  certainly  very  many  of  his  render- 
ings which  show  a  laxity  that  is  neither  ne- 
cessary for  the  relief  of  tho  English  reader 
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nor  satisfactory  to  the  accnrate  Greek  scho- 
lar. There  seem  to  us  even  indications  of 
haste,  which,  though  not,  perhaps,  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  the  vastness  of  the  whole 
work  is  considered,  must  certainly  bo  set 
down  as  a  blemish  in  the  performance  of  it. 
We  may  go  considerably  further,  and  ex- 
press our  fears  that  actual  errors  in  the  ren- 
dering are  by  no  means  very  infrequent.  We 
say  this,  not  in  a  random  way,  nor  from  a 
casual  inspection,  but  after  having  carefully 
gone  over  five  of  the  dialogues  (Pkcedo, 
Ph(rdru8t  Theatetus,  Philcbu*,  Symposium) 
verbatim  with  Flato  and  Mr.  Jowett's  trans- 
lation. Some  passages  we  have  noted  for 
critical  remark,  not,  of  course,  as  exhausting 
all  that  could  be  said  with  truth,  but  as  ex- 
amples of  the  kind  of  incompleteness,  or 
vagueness,  or  faultiness  of  rendering  of 
which  we  have  taken  occasion  rather  serious- 
ly to  complain. 

Let  us  take  first  the  opening  of  the  Sym- 
posium, of  which  the  following  is  a  close 
translation,  made  with  due  regard  to  tenses, 
moods,  arrangement  of  words,  and  other 
niceties  of  the  original : 

• 

4  ApolUnloru*.  I  flatter  myself  I  am  pretty 
well  practised  in  the  matter  you  are  asking 
about  The  fact  is,  only  the  day  before  yester- 
day I  chanced  to  bo  going  up  to  town  from  my 
house  at  Phalcrum,  when  an  acquaintance  of 
mine,  who  had  caught  sight  of  me  from  behind, 
called  to  mo  from  a  distance,  and  with  a  joke 
on  my  name  as  ho  called,  exclaimed,  44  Ho 
there !  ybu,  Apollodorus,  of  Ph/ilcrum,  trait 
for  me  /"  So,  I  stopped  till  he  came  up. 
44  Why,  Apollodorus  1  "  he  said, 44 1  was  looking 
for  you  just  now,  as  I  wanted  to  hear  a  full  ac- 
count about  the  party  Agathon  gave  to  Socra- 
tes and  Alcibiades  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
who  were  present  at  the  feast, — in  a  word,  to 
learn  what  was  said  in  their  spcoches  about 
Love.  Another  friend  did  indeed  essay  to  give 
me  some  account — he  had  heard  it  from  Phoe- 
nix, the  son  of  Philippus,  and  ha  said  that  you 
also  knew— but,  to  confess  the  truth,  he  had 
nothing  definite  to  tell.  Do  you,  therefore,  give 
me  information  in  full ;  for  none  bo  fit  as  your- 
self to  report  tho  conversations  of  your  bosom- 
friend.  But  first  toll  me,"  ho  said,  44  Were 
you  present  yourself  at  this  party,  or  not  ?"  ' 

We  do  not  think  that  the  above,  though 
quite  a  literal  version,  strikes  on  the  English 
ear  as  in  any  way  harsh.  Whether  the  much 
looser  rendering  of  Professor  Jowett  has  a 
more  truly  English  ring,  or  any  other  advan- 
tage, aa  a  set-off  to  the  evident  laxity  of  it, 
we  leave  as  an  open  question  for  others  to 
decide.    Here  it  is  in  extenso : — 

*  I*  believe  that  I  am  prepared  with  an  an- 
swer. For  tho  day  before  yesterday  I  was 
coming  from  my  own  home  at  Phalcrum  to 
the  city,  and  one  of  my  acquaintance*  who  had 


caught  a  sight  of  tho  back  of  mc  at  a  distance, 
in  a  merry  mood  commanded  mc  to  halt. 
44  Apollodorus,"  he  cried,  44  0  thou  man  of 
Phalcrum,  halt !"  So  I  did  as  I  was  bid  ;  and 
then  he  said,  44 1  was  looking  for  you,  Apollo- 
dorus, only  just  now,  that  1  might  hear  about 
the  discourses  in  praise  of  love,  which  were 
delivered  by  Socrates,  Alcibiades,  and  others, 
at  Agathon'*  supper.  Phcenix,  the  son  of 
Philip,  told  another  person  who  told  me  of 
them,  and  he  said  that  you  knew  ;  but  he  was 
himself  very  indistinct,  and  I  wish  that  you 
would  give  me  an  account  of  them.  Who  but 
you  should  be  the  reporter  of  the  words  of  your 
friend  ?  And  first  tell  me,"  he  said,  44  were 
you  present  at  this  meeting  r" ' 

It  might,  perhaps,  seem  to  savour  of  pe- 
dantry, to  remark,  that  the  nice  distinctions 
between  the  aorists  dianvdeadai  and  iiiryq- 
aat  and  the  imperfect  diijyeiro,  are  needlessly 
slurred  over ;  but  the  clause  Trcuywv  upa  tq 
KkTjoei  must  mean  something  more  than  *  in 
merry  mood.'  We  do  not  know  precisely 
what  the  joke  was ;  but  probably  (fxiXtjotig 
or  <j>a\apog  was  applied  to  ono  who  had  a 
bare  patch  on  his  head,  a  white  whisker  per- 
haps, or  some  such  facial  peculiarity. 

Let  this,  however,  pass.  We  admit  there 
is  no  serious  error  he*re,  but  tho  passage  will 
fairly  well  illustrate  the  kind  of  paraphras- 
tic version  Professor  Jowett  has  generally 
adopted, — we  do  not  say  wrongly,  for  wo 
repeat  that  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  taste  and 
judgment;  and  neither  of  these  qualities  in 
so  experienced  a  scholar  is  it  our  desire  to 
impugn,  llis  object  was  to  give  the  matter 
of  Plato,  certainly  not  to  compose  *  a  crib ' 
for  young  students.  But,  whatever  tho  mo- 
tive was,  we  are  rather  afraid  that  this  slip- 
shod way  of  translating,  and  of  inverting  or 
perverting  the  order  of  the  Greek  words, 
not  unfrequcntly  borders  closely  on  inaccu- 
racy. For  instance,  ^nd  not  to  go  further 
than  the  first  chapter  of  this  same  Sympo- 
sium (p.  173,  a.),  Apollodorus  says,  in  his 
impulsive  way,  that  he  has  kept  close  com- 
pany with  Socrates  for  something  leas  than 
three  years;  *  Before  that,  I  used  to  run 
from  one  to  another  without  any  fixed  ob- 
ject ;  and  though  I  persuaded  myself  I  was 
doing  something,  I  was  the  most  miserable 
of  men  ;  aye,  as  miserable  as  you  (Glaucon) 
are,  in  thinkiug  you  ought  to  do  anything 
rather  than  study  philosophy.' 

Tho  point  of  the  passage  is  tho  hit  at  his 
friend  as  one  of  the  xorlfiaTiaTlK"*  (n°t 
•traders,'  but)  those  absorbed  in  money- 
making,  and  the  eulogy  of  his  own  novitiate 
in  philosophy.  In  Mr.  Jowett's  version  the 
passage  stands  thus  :  4 1  used  to  be  running 
about  the  world,  thinking  that  I  was  doing 
something,  and  would  haro  done  anything 
rather  than  be  a  philosopher ;  I  was  almost 
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as  miserable  as  you  are  now.'  A  little  fur- 
ther down  (173,  d.)  be  appears  to  us  to  miss 
the  true  sense,  or,  at  least,  to  misrepresent 
it  The  friend  ("raipog)  says  to  Apollodorua, 
4  llow  ever  you  came  to  be  called  by  this 
name,  "The  Excitable,"  I  know  not;  for  in 
your  conversations  you  are  always  the  same ; 
you  are  savage  at  yourself  and  everybody 
else  except  Socrates.' 

An  impulsive  mau  does  things  by  fits  and 
starts,  and  does  not,  like  Apollodorus,  in 
this  matter  at  least,  follow  a  consistent 
course.  We  doubt  if  the  right  meaning  is 
conveyed  by  the  following :  4  True  in  this 
to  your  old  name,  which,  however  deserved, 
I  know  not  how  you  acquired,  of  Apollodo- 
rus the  madman,  for  your  humour  is  always 
to  be  out  of  humour  with  yourself  and  with 
everybody  except  Socrates.' 

One  more  iustanec  of  what  seems  a  very 
slovenly  rendering,  we  will  add  from  Symp., 
p.  179,  e.  In  this  passage  every  clause  of 
the  original  seems,  for  some  reason  inexpli- 
cable to  us,  to  be  disarranged,  and  the  whole 
to  be  hashed  up,  as  it  were,  into  a  new 
hodge-podge : — 

'  Far  other  was  the  reward  of  the  true  love 
of  Achilles  towards  his  lover  Patroclus — his 
lover  and  not  his  love  (the  notion  that  Patro- 
clus was  the  beloved  one  is  a  foolish  error  into 
which  yJischylus  has  fallen,  for  Achilles  was 
surely  the  fairer  of  the  two,  fairer  also  than  all 
the  other  heroes  ;  and  ho  was  much  younger, 
as  Homer  informs  us,  and  he  had  no  beard). 
And  greatly  as  the  gods  honour  the  virtuo  of 
love,  still  the  return  of  love  on  the  part  of 
the  beloved  to  the  lover  is  more  admired,  and 
valued,  and  rewarded  by  them,  for  the  lover 
has  a  nature  more  divine  and  more  worthy  of 
worship.  Now  Achilles  was  quite  aware,  for 
he  had  been  told  by  his  mother,  that  he 
might  avoid  death,  and  return  home,  and  live 
to  a  good  old  age,  if  he  abstained  from  slaying 
Hector.  Nevertheless,  he  gave  his  life  to  re- 
venge his  friend,  and  dared  to  die,  not  only  on 
his  behalf,  but  after  his  death.  Wherefore  the 
gods  honoured  him  even  above  Alccstis,  and 
sent  him  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blest' 

What  Plato  really  says,  with  all  the 
logical  accuracy  of  carefully  balanced  sen- 
tences, is  as  follows : — 

4  Far  different  was  the  honour  they  paid  to 
Achilles,  the  son  of  Thetis,  in  sending  him  to 
the  Islands  of  tho  Blest  because  when  he 
knew  from  his  mother  that  he  was  destined 
to  die  on  the  field  if  he  slew  Hector,  but  if  ho 
did  not  to  return  home  and  die  old,  ho  had 
the  courage  to  make  the  nobler  choice, — to 
take  the  part  of  his  lover  Patroclus  and  avenge 
his  death,  and  so  not  only  to  die  for  him,  but 
to  do  more,  to  die  after  him  (i.e.,  when  ho 
could  no  longer  help  him).  That  was  the 
reason  why  the  gods  held  him  in  such  extra- 
ordinary regard,  and  paid  him  such  special 


honour,  vix.,  because  he  held  his  lover  in  such 
high  esteem.  JEschylus,  by  the  way,  talks 
absurdly  in  saying  that  it  was  Achilles  who 
was  the  lover  of  Patroclus.  For  Achilles  was 
much  better  looking,  not  only  than  Patroclus. 
but  than  all  the  heroes  without  exception ;  and 
besides  that  beardless,  and  so  greatly  his 
junior,  as  Homer  affirms.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  a  truth  that  the  gods  do  hold  in  special 
honour  this  chivalrous  spirit  when  it  is  shown 
in  attachment  to  another ;  albeit  they  feel  more 
regard  and  admiration,  and  have  more  disposi- 
tion to  confer  benefits,  when  the  favourite 
shows  affection  for  his  lover,  than  when  the 
lover  does  so  towards  his  favourite ;  for  the 
lover  has  more  of  the  divine  in  him  than  the 
favourite,  since  he  is  inspired  by  them.  For 
these  reasons  also  they  honoured  Achilles  more 
than  Alccstis,  by  sending  him  to  the  Isles  of 
the  Blest' 

A  comparison  of  these  two  versions  will 
show  how  widely — we  had  nearly  said,  how 
recklessly — the  Greek  Professor  departs  from 
the  letter  of  his  author.  A  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  this  occurs  also  at  p.  194,  k., 
where  about  one  hundred  Greek  words  arc 
expressed  in  less  than  seventy  of  English ; 
whereas  the  differences  of  idiom  require,  as 
a  rule,  in  really  accurate  translation  from 
Greek,  the  use  of,  at  the  very  least,  one-third 
more  English  words.  The  difficulty  to  us 
is  to  sec  wherein  lies  the  gain  on  the  sido 
of  the  loose  paraphrase — unless,  perhaps,  in 
brevity,  i.e.,  in  giving  something  less  than 
Plato  gives.  Even  as  a  matter  of  accuracy, 
we  might  object  to  the  rendering  of  rtjv 
dperi)v  rfji>  Trtpt  rbv  Iptora,  4  the  virtue  of 
love.'  It  means  evidcutly,  4  bravery  shown 
in  the  cause  of  love,'  which  surely  is  a  very 
different  thing.  So,  too,  in  p.  183,  a., 
dovXetas  iovXeveiv  ota;  oi/d'  dv  dovAoc 
ovthig,  is  not  4  fo  be  a  servant  of  servants,' 
but 4  to  perform  services  such  as  no  menial 
would.'  In  p.  186,  e.,  1)  iarpiKij  nloa  di% 
T'  i>  Oenv  tovtov  KvpepraTat,  4  it  is  by  tho 
influence  of  love  (i.e.,  a  knowledge  of  the 
natural  loves  and  desires)  that  the  whole  art 
of  the  physicians  is  regulated,'  Mr.  Jowett 
wrongly  refers  toD  Oeov  to  yRsculapius, 
whereas  'Dpws  •»  clearly  meant.  Just  below 
(p.  187,  n.),  6  fivQpo;  Ik  tov  ra^'o-  «ol 
tipadza?  y*)  ovf,  is  not 4  rhythm  is  composed 
of  elements  short  and  long' — a  proposition 
!  hardly  intelligible — but  4  time  (in  music)  is 
made  up  of  quick  and  slow,'  i.e.,  when  two 
instruments  either  slackcu  or  quicken  their 

f>acc  so  as  to  harmonize  with  each  other  and 
ccep  true  time.  And  in  p.  205,  d.,  rd  pev 
KfipxXaiov  ion  rrioa  i)  ruv  dyaO&v  Im- 
Ovfiia  Kal  rov  evSaipovetv,  6  peyioro;  re  xal 
do?.epbe  tpi.*s  ttovtI,  is  not,  4  You  may  say 
generally  that  all  desire  of  good  and  happi- 
ness is  due  to  the  great  and  subtile  power  of 
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love,'  but '  Love  is,  in  its  most  general  sense, 
all  that  desire  which  men  feel  for  good 
things  and  for  happiness — that  greatest  of  all 
loves,  which  every  man  finds  so  deceptive.' 
The  meaning  is,  that  no  form  of  love  is  so 
generally  deceptive  and  disappointing  as 
the  desire  to  be  happy.  Again,  in  p.  206, 
p.,  is  a  passage  very  badly  rendered.  All 
the  delicate  and  accurate  points  in  the 
imagery  are  missed,  and  the  coyness  of  an 
animal  not  in  a  state  of  desire,  compared 
with  the  free  and  ecstatic  surrender  of  itself 
to  the  favourite  when  it  is  so  disposed,  so  ex- 
quisitely expressed  by  the  Platonic  words,  is 
not  expressed  at  all,  or  in  phrases  neither 
appropriate  nor  significant.  The  sense,  in 
fact,  is  very  superficially  given.  The  philo- 
sopher is  speaking  of  mental,  not  of  bodily 
toko:,  and  means  to  say  that  when  an  idea 
has  been  conceived,  the  author  of  it  keeps 
ft  to  himself  till  he  can  find  a  congenial 
person  (the  *aAd?,  and  not  the  aloxpfa) 
who  will  help  him  to  bring  it  into  the 
world.  The  tame  notion  exactly  occurs  in 
Thcoetet.,  p.  150,  and  is  repeated  more  ex- 
plicitly shortly  below,  p.  209,  n.,  though 
even  that  passage  is  very  inaccurately  ren- 
dered : — 

1  And  he  who  in  youth  has  the  seed  of  these 
implanted  in  him,  and  is  himself  inspired,  when 
ho  comes  to  maturity  desires  to  begot  and 

generate.  And  ho  wander?  about  seeking 
eauty,  that  he  may  beget  offspring — for  in 
deformity  he  will  beget  nothing — and  embraces 
the  beautiful  rather  than  the  deformed ;  and 
when  ho  finds  a  fair,  and  noble,  and  well- 
nurtured  soul,  and  there  is  a  union  of  the  two 
in  one  person,  he  gladly  embraces  him,  and 
to  such  an  one  he  is  full  of  fair  speech  about 
virtue,  and  the  nature  and  pursuits  of  a  good 
man.' 

In  this  version  the  words,  *  and  there  is  a 
union  of  the  two  in  one  person,'  are  hardly 
intelligible,  liut  in  a  correct  rendering, 
as  follows,  their  meaning  is  at  once  ap- 
parent : — 

'When,  again,  one  of  these  (viz.,  whose 
aspirations  arc  for  mental  rather  than  for 
bodily  offspring)  has  been  pregnant  with  some 
great  idea  from  early  youth — as  may  be  ex- 
pected in  one  possessing  a  god-like  nature — 
and  when  at  length,  the  proper  age  having 
arrived,  he  first  feels  a  desire  to  bring  forth 
and  give  it  birth,  then  ho,  too,  I  take  it,  goes 
about  looking  for  the  beautiful,  on  which  (i.e., 
in  contact  with  which)  he  may  generate ;  for 
on  tho  unsightly  ho  will  never  be  able  to  do  so. 
Accordingly,  he  not  only  likes  to  keep  company 
(.iimifrTat)  with  the  persons  (bodies)  which  are 
c  >mely  rather  than  with  those  which  are  ugly, 
as  being  in  a  condition  of  pregnancy,  but,  when- 
ever he  falls  in  with  a  soul  which  is  beautiful, 
noble,  and  apt  to  learn,  then  he  does  heartily 
the  union  of  the  two  (viz.,  the  hand- 


some body  combined  with  the  beautiful  soul) ; 
and  in  his  converse  with  such  a  man  as  this, 
he  at  once  finds  himself  at  no  loss  for  words 
about  virtue,  and  the  duties  that  a  good  man 
ought  to  engage  in,  and  his  pursuits. 

Of  course,  all  this  is  said  in  respect  of 
that  philosophic  and  unsensual  naiSepaoTia 
which  is  a  favourite  fiction  with  Plato.  A 
well-disposed  youth,  who  lias  some  idea  or 
theory  to  communicate,  is  supposed  to  keep 
it  to  himself  till  he  meets  with  some  older 
friend,  whose  mental  qualities,  as  well  as 
bodily  appearance,  inspire  him  with  affec- 
tion and  confidence.  The  result  is  the 
tokos  iv  tcaXti,  the  bringing  out  the  idea  or 
eliciting  and  giving  tangible  form  to  it,  by 
the  aid,  the  sympathy,  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  good-looking  and  congenial 
friend. 

A  little  below  (p.  210,  d.),  an  erroneous 
rendering  goes  far  to  make  nonsense  of  a 
very  grand  and  transcendental  passage — 
one  of  the  first  passages,  probably,  in  all 
Plato.  The  philosopher  says,  that  a  youth 
should  be  trained  gradually  in  the  science 
of  beauty,  rising  ever  higher  and  higher  in 
the  objects  of  his  admiration,  *  that  by 
looking  to  the  beautiful,  now  wide  in  its 
scope  (7roAv  ijdfj),  he  may  no  longer  by  a 
menial  service  (dovAevwv  wonep  oIkitt];) 
to  the  beauty  in  some  one — that  is,  being 
content  to  admire  the  comeliness  of  a  strip- 
ling, or  of  some  particular  person,  or  insti- 
tution— became  a  feeble  and  trifling  char- 
acter, but,  betaking  himself  to  the  vast 
ocean  of  beauty,  and  contemplating  it,  may 
give  birth  to  many  fine  and  stately  discourses 
and  sentiments  on  the  boundless  field  of 
philosophy.' 

The  confusion  of  Mr.  Jowett's  rendering 
here  appears  to  us  extraordinary.  4  Being 
not  like  a  servant  in  love  with  the  beauty  of 
one  youth,  or  man,  or  institution,  himself 
a  slave,  mean  and  calculating,  but  looking  at 
the  abundance  of  beauty,  and  drawing  to- 
wards the  sea  of  beauty,  and  creating  and 
beholding  (!)  many  fair  and  noble  thoughts 
and  notions  in  boundless  love  of  wisdom.' 

We  are  compelled  to  ask,  in  all  earnest- 
ness, Would  such  construing  as  this  be 
tolerated  from  a  boy  of  the  sixth  form  in 
any  public  school  in  the  kingdom?  Our 
suspicions  are  aroused,  that  the  Oxford 
Greek  Professor  has  admitted  aid  from  less 
competent  hands,  and,  in  a  too  generous  con- 
fidence, has  failed  to  look  closely  over  the 
contributions  which  he  invited  and  received. 
Plato,  we  cannot  doubt,  in  the  abovo  pas- 
sage, has  been  expounding  his  own  aspira- 
tions for  leaving  behind  liira  what  he  else- 
where calls  '  offspring  of  the  mind,' — viz., 
immortal  records  of  his  own  genius  in  the 
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composition  of  his  Dialogues.  Ho  goes  on 
to  speak  of  the  ultimate  attainment  of  that 
highest  ttaXbv,  the  knowledge  of  abstract 
science,  or  rather  of  science,  i-rriOTqfiTj,  in 
the  abstract :  and  in  language  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  the  economy  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  he  proceeds  to  ask  what  must  be 
the  happiness  of  those  who,  as  the  result  of 
a  right  discipline  on  earth,  attain  hereafter 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rb  Oeiov  ftovoetde;, 
the  Beatific  Vision  of  God,  or  rather  (if  we 
might  «ay)  of  1  Godness,'  unmixed  with 
human  frailties  and  imperfections.  The 
passage  itself  reads  almost  liko  one  inspired ; 
and  it  is  very  remarkable  how  exalted  and 
spiritml  an  idea  of  the  Deity  Plato  had 
realized.  He  seems  to  transcend  the  «n- 
thropomorphic  doings  and  sayings  attributed 
to  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament.  In 
rendering  such  a  passage,  Mr.  Jowctt  should 
have  devoted  especial  pains  to  attain  the 
closest  accuracy  possible,  for  every  word  is 
a  jewel.  Yet  ho  wrongfully  renders  rd 
KntA  ir:irnAtvuarra,  4  fair  actions,'  and  ra 
nn)A  fiaO/jfMara,  'fair  notions,'  (p.  211,  c), 
whereas  4  institutions '  /laws,  &c),  and  4  les- 
sens,' or  4  instructions,  are  reallv  meant ; 
and  the  important  words,  iicttvo  u  del  0ew- 
fuvov,  4  contemplating  that  beauty  by  and 
with  the  proper  faculty,  i.e.,  v&,  with  mind, 
not  with  mere  eyes,'  he  omits,  apparently 
because  6pu>VTi  ui  dparbv  rb  KaXbv  occurs  a 
little  further  on. 

Wc  have  devoted  some  space  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  Symposium,  because  we 
have  found  in  it,  perhaps  more  than  else- 
where, indications  of  hasty  and  superficial 
rendering.  Yet  Mr.  Jowctt  himself  says,  in 
his  introduction,  4  Of  all  the  works  of  Plato, 
the  Symposium  is  the  most  perfect  in  fonn, 
— more  than  any  other  Platonic  dialogue,  it 
is  Greek  both  in  style  and  subject,  having  a 
beauty  "  as  of  a  statue."  '  Special  care,  there- 
fore, should  have  been  taken  in  presenting  it 
accurately  to  the  English  reader.  Turn  we 
now  to  the  Phado, — that  remarkable  essay, 
which  has  exercised  more  influence  than 
some  are  willing  to  suppose  on  all  subse- 
quent theology,  and  which,  though  of  little 
weight  as  an  argument  in  proof  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  is  of  such  special 
interest  as  standing  alone  among  the  writ- 
ings of  the  age  in  advocating  anything 
approaching  to  the  Christian  idea  of  a  good 
man's  hopes  and  prospects  of  a  happy  exist- 
ence hereafter.  For  even  Aristotle,  it  is 
well  known,  in  a  professed  treatise  on  the 
laws  and  ends  that  influence  men's  action 
(the  4  Ethics'),  in  no  case  appeals  to  moral 
responsibility,  obedience  to  Divine  com- 
mands or  the  hopes  of  a  happy  eternity. 
He  does  not  seem  to  rise  above  the  con- 


ception of  the  half-conscious  Homeric  ghost 
or  el6u>Xov  wandering  disconsolate  in  the 
shades  below.  And  even  of  this  state  of 
existence  he  speaks  doubtfully  (Eth.  i.  ch. 
x.)  In  this  treatise,  the  Pha>dof  we  may  say 
at  once,  and  with  pleasure,  Mr.  Jowctt  has 
given  us  a  tolerably  close,  as  well  as  a  fairly 
accurate  rendering  throughout.  It  is  hard 
indeed  to  believe  that  the  two  dialogues  can 
have  been  translated  by  the  same  hand: 
Let  us  cite,  as  a  good  example,  the  follow- 
ing extract  (p.  66,  d.)  : — 

1  And  When  they  consider  all  this,  must  not 
true  philosophers  make  a  reflection,  of  which 
they  will  speak  to  one  another  in  such  words 
as  these  :  Wc  have  found,  they  will  say,  a  path 
of  speculation  which  seems  to  bring  us  and  the 
argument  to  the  conclusion,  that  while  we  are 
in  the  body,  and  whilo  the  soul  is  mingled  with 
this  mass  of  evil,  our  desire  will  not  be  satis- 
fied, and  our  desire  is  of  the  truth  ?  For  the 
body  is  a  source  of  endless  trouble  to  us  by 
reason  of  the  mere  requirement  of  food ;  and 
also  is  liable  to  diseases  which  overtake  and  im- 
pede us  in  the  search  after  truth,  and  by  tilling 
us  as  full  of  loves,  and  lusts,  and  fears,  ana 
fancies,  and  idols,  and  every  sort  of  folly,  pre- 
vents our  ever  having,  as  people  say,  so  much 
as  a  thought  For  whence  como  wars,  and 
fightings,  and  factions— whence,  but  from  the 
lusts  of  the  body  r  For  wars  are  occasioned  by 
the  love  of  money,  and  money  has  to  be  ac- 
quired for  the  sake  and  in  the  service  of  the 
body ;  and  in  consequence  of  all  these  things, 
the  time  which  ought  to  be  given  to  philosophy 
is  lost  Moreover,  if  there  is  time,  and  an  in- 
clination towards  philosophy,  yet  the  body 
I  introduces  a  turmoil,  and  confusion,  and  fears 
into  the  course  of  speculation,  and  hinders  us 
from  seeing  the  truth  ;  and  all  experience  shows 
that  if  wc  would  have  pure  knowledge  of  any- 
thing, wc  must  be  quit  of  the  body,  and  the 
soul  in  herself  must  behold  all  tilings  in  them- 
selves ;  then,  I  suppose,  that  we  shall  attain 
that  which  wc  desire,  and  of  which  wc  say  that 
wc  arc  lovers,  and  that  is  wisdom  :  not  while 
wc  live,  but  after  death,  as  the  argument  shows ; 
for  if,  while  in  company  with  the  body,  the 
soul  cannot  have  pure  knowledge,  one  of  two 
things  seems  to  follow — either  knowledge  is  not 
to  be  attained  at  all,  or,  if  at  all,  after  death. 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  soul  will  be  in 
herself  alone  and  without  the  body.' 

There  is  not  a  word  wc  could  wish  altered 
in  the  above,  except,  indeed,  that 4  a  path  of 
speculation  which  seems  to  bring  us  and  the 
argument  to  the  conclusion,'  should  rather 
have  been,  4  a  kind  of  path  which  carries  us 
on,  with  reason  for  our  guide  (uera  tov 
Xfryov),  in  the  speculation.'  A  little  below 
(67,  r.),  /if)  KaBapCt  naQaoov  t^afTreadai,  is 
not  exactly,  4  no  impure  thing  is  allowed  to 
approach  the  pure' — a  version  that  savouoi 
too  much  of  the  language  of  Christian  theo- 
logy— but,  4  to  realize  the  pure  with  that 
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faculty  which  is  not  itself  pure,*  i.e.,  with 
vov;  not  entirely  dissociated  from  oSfia. 
Tho  abstract,  he  say*,  cannot  bo  realized  by 
tho  intellect  while  bound  up  with  the  con- 
crete. Iu  p.  80,  b.,  to  voTjrbv  and  to  dvorfrov 
aro  not  'the  intelligible  and  tho  unintelli- 
gible nor,  in  p.  81,  n.,  is  rb  ipardv,  *  sight.' 
Everyone  knows  that  tol  aloOrjTa,  4  tho  sen- 
suous,' or  things  which  are  the  objects  of 
sense,  are  opposed  to  ra  votjtu,  those  which 
are  abstract,  and  can  be  realized  only  by  the 
mind ;  and  a  soul,  or  ghost,  is  said  ftereyetv 
rov  ooaTov,  not  as  *  cloyed  with  sight,'  but 
as  *  haviDg  yet  something  of  the  visible,'  »r 
concrete,  i.c,  some  lingering  remnants  of 
body,  which  render  it  visible. 

The  passage  in  p.  82,  e.,  is  rather  difficult, 
and  has  been  misunderstood  by  others.  Mr. 
Jowett'a  rendering  is,  4 the  soul  is  only  able 
to  view  existence  through  the  bars  of  a  prison, 
and  not  in  her  own  nature  ;  she  is  wallowing 
in  tho  mire  of  all  ignorance  ;  and  philosophy, 
seeing  the  horrible  nature  of  her  confinement, 
and  that  the  captive  through  desire  is  led  to 
"conspire  in  her  own  captivity,'  <fcc.  We  think 
that  rov  elpyftov  i)  deivorijs  means,  4  the 
strong  tie,  or  hold,  that  the  prison — i.e.,  the 
body — has  on  the  soul ;'  and  that  art  6V 
ImOvpuat  iorl  means,  4  that  it,  the  prison,  is 
actually  liked.''  Thus,  says  Plato,  attached 
as  the  soul  is  to  the  allurements  and  pleasures 
of  the  body,  the  latter  4  helps  the  captive  to 
remain  iu  captivity.'  Thus,  in  iEsch.,  Trom. 
¥.  39 : 

Td  ovyyevic  rot  dttvbv  $  0'  tytVta, 

and  elsewhere,  deivbv,  4  a  serious  matter,'  is 
Opposed  to  tf>avXov,  what  is  trifling  and  un- 
important. 

On  the  whole,  this  version  of  the  Phcedo 
is  well  and  carefully  executed.  As  a  treatise, 
it  is  of  the  highest  interest,  if  only  from  the 
firm  belief  it  everywhere  shows  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul — a  belief  which  is 
nothing  short  of  a  real  faith,  and  winch  seems 
almost  to  labour  at  demonstration  by  varied 
and  often  very  subtle  arguments,  as  if  the 
writer  was  half  conscious,  all  the  while,  that 
demonstration  in  such  a  matter  is  quite  be- 
yond the  province  either  of  logic  or  physics. 
JRut  4  dialectics'  were  thodght  equal  to  any 
difficulty.  Says  Cebes  (p.  72,  xX  4  Yes,  I 
entirely  think  so ;  wo  aro  not  walking  in  a 
vain  imagination  ;  but  I  am  confident  in  the 
belief  that  there  truly  is  such  a  thing  as 
living  again,  and  that  the  living  spring  from 
tlte  dead  ;  and  that  tho  souls  of  the  dead  are 
in  existence,  and  that  the  good  souls  have  a 
better  portion  than  the  evil.'  In  this  re- 
markable passage  we  recognise  the  same 
sublime  faith  which  gave  birth  to  the  ecstatic 
exclamation,  4 1  know  that  my  Redeemer 


liveth,'  and  also  the  germs  of  the  doctrine  of 
a  Resurrection  in  to  ava(ho>OKEoOai  tov; 
redvTjKOTaf.  No  pagan  writer  before  Plato 
had  attained  to  such  exalted  ideas  of  the 
destiny  of  a  good  man,  to  be  with  God  in  the 
life  hereafter.  lie  is  full  of  hope,  Socrates 
says  (p.  63,  b.),  that  he  shall  meet  in  the 
other  world  the  wise  and  the  good  who  have 
departed  hence  before  him,  and  still  more 
sure  that  he  shall  go  to  those  blessed  beings 
whom  (with  his  usual  acquiescence  in  the 
popular  mythology)  he  calls  iyaOol  6eot:6rat. 
The  doctrine  of  Resurrection  is  not  really 
distinct  from  that  of  Metempsychosis,  both 
being  in  fact  held  by  Orphic  or  Pythagorean 
teachers  (6  TraXcubg  Xoyog,  p.  70,  c),  as  was 
that  of  a  final  judgment,  often  insisted  on  by 
Plato,  as  by  Pindar  and  jEschylus  before 
him.  The  fixed  notion  with  the  ancient 
physicists  was,  that  soul  (V'^.  or  vitality) 
was  air  hrvevfia,  spirit  us,  animus,  avefiOf), — 
for  all  turn  upon  this  notion.  When  a  per- 
son died,  his  last  gasp  was  supposed  to  be 
the  vital  air  or  soul  leaving  the  bodv.  aud 
departing  into  its  kindred  and  eternal  ether. 
The  air,  in  fact,  was  thought  to  be  full  of 
souls;  and  each  nascent  form,  whether  of 
man  or  animal,  in  drawing  its  first  breath, 
might  inhale  o  life, ».«.,  the  actual  r^vx*}  that 
had  animated  some  former  body.  Ilencc 
arose  the  notion  of  cycles  of  existence,  of  more 
or  less  duration,  and  of  triple  lives  of  pro- 
bation on  earth  (Pind.  ol.  iL  08).  This  doc- 
trine of  a  return  to  earth  after  some  period  of 
residence  in  Hades  is  plainly  affirmed,  Phad., 
p.  107,  e.,  and  113,  a.,  and  Pha*dr.y  p.  249. 
One  of  the  penalties  of  a  misspent  life  was 
thought  to  be  a  detention  on  earth  in  an  in- 
ferior and  grovelling  state  of  existence.  4  If 
we  tell  the  wicked'  (says  Socrates  in  Thca- 
tetus,  p.  177,  a.)  'that  if  they  do  not  get  rid 
of  that  cleverness  of  theirs,  that  place  which 
is  pure  and  free  from  evil  will  never  receive 
them  after  they  are  dead,  but  that  here  on 
earth  they  will  have  to  puss  an  existence  like 
to  themselves — bad  associating  with  bad  ;  all 
this  they  will  hear  as  the  language  of  fools 
addressed  to  men  of  cunning  and  genius.' 

The  oft-expressed  fear  of  the  loss,  destruc- 
tion, or  dissipation  of  the  soul  after  death, 
lest,  as  Cebes  says  (Phced.,  p.  70,  aX  4tbo 
moment  it  leaves  the  body  it  should  be  dis- 
persed and  fly  away  like  a  puff  of  wind  or 
smoke,  and  be  nowhere,'  arose  from  the 
philosophical  value  attached  to  the  soul  as 
the  organ  and  instrument,  or  perhaps  the 
scat,  of  true  ty>ovi\oig,  intellectuality,  and 
comprehension  of  things  abstract  and  divine. 
This  faculty  the  thinkers  of  this  school  re- 
garded as  impeded  and  retarded  by  the  union 
with  the  body.  Of  nervous  force  and  brain- 
power as  the  real  source  of  intelligence,  thc.v 
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had  no  idea.  In  this  respect,  modern  science 
is  even  more  materialistic  than  ancient  philo- 
sophy. '  If,'  says  Socrates  (p.  107,  b.),  *  the 
soul  is  really  immortal,  what  care  should  bo 
taken  of  her,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  por- 
tion of  time  which  is  called  life,  but  of 
eternity !  And  the  danger  of  neglecting  her, 
from  this  point  of  view,  does  indeed  appear 
to  be  awful.  If  death  had  only  been  the  end 
of  all,  the  wicked  would  have  had  a  good 
bargain  in  dying,  for  they  would  have  been 
happily  quit  not  only  of  their  body,  but  of 
their  own  evil,  together  with  their  souls. 
But  now,  as  the  soulplainly  appears  to  be  im- 
mortal, there  is  no  release  or  salvation  from 
evil  except  the  attainment  of  the  highest  vir- 
tue and  wisdom  (<jc  0eXriorrjv  xal  <f>povifuj- 
Ta.TTfV  yeveoOai).'  Life,  then,  according  to 
Plato,  should  be  a  constant  process  of  assimi- 
lation to  God  (dpoiwoig  Oeti,  Thea>t.,  p.  176, 
n.),  a  discipline  and  a  learning  how  to  die 
(Pha>d.,  p.  67,  d.),  because  God  is  the  type 
and  fount  as  it  were  of  all  justice,  wisdom, 
and  truth.  1  The  release  from  evil,'  a:ro0try^ 
Katiijv,  was  a  favourite  topic  with  Plato, 
whoso  mind  had  received  a  strongly  cynical 
impression  from  the  prevalent  selfishness  and 
injustice  of  the  Athenians,  and  especially 
from  the  crowning  act  of  fanatical  injustice, 
as  he  considered  it,  in  putting  Socrates  to 
death.  That,  in  his  view,  was  simply 
to  extinguish  truth,  to  banish  justice,  to 
ignore  intellectuality,  reason,  and  philosophy 
as  the  guides  of  life.  His  speculations 
on  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the  permission  of 
its  existence  on  earth,  are  very  interesting. 
In  the  grand  passage  (Theattet.,  p.  176,  a.), 
he  thinks  that  its  existence,  as  a  correlative 
of  good,  is  a  necessary  law,  i.e.,  there  would 
be  no  such  thing  as  good  if  it  were  not  in 
contrast  with  what  is  bad ;  just  as  we  can 
conceive  of  cold  only  by  the  opposite  quality 
of  heat,  or  death  by  the  contrasted  stato  of 
life.  But  Plato  had  no  idea  of  an  evil  spirit 
— the  Semitic  doctrine  of  a  Satan — as  the  j 
personal  author  of  evil.  In  Rc/htbl.,  ii.  p. 
379,  c,  he  says  that  God  is  the  author  only 
of  good  ;  but  as  there  is  more  of  evil  in  the 
world  than  of  good,  God  is  not  the  cause  of 
all  things  that  happen  to  man  ;  4  but  of  evil 
we  must  look  for  some  other  causes'  (dAA' 
drra  6eT  fyretv  ra  atria,  a.XX'  ov  rdi>  6eov). 
The  Aryan  mind  did  not  realize  the  per- 
sonality of  an  Evil  Being.  1  The  Aryan 
*  nations  had  no  devil '  ('  Chips  from  a  German 
Workshop,'  ii.,  p.  235).  Of  penal  abodes  in 
the  other  world,  however,  Socrates  had  an 
idea ;  in  truth,  the  doctrine  of  a  purgatory 
{SiKaiUTrjpiov,  Phwdr.,  p.  249,  a.  ;  to  r/jc 
rioeo);  rt  Kai  Siktjz  deafiur/jptov,  Oorg.,  p. 
523,  n.),  as  well  as  of  a  hell,  is  distinctly 
Platouic.   Into  the  one  the  laotpoi,  into  the 


other  the  aviaroi,  the  curable  and  the  in- 
curable sinners  respectively  go.  (Gorg.,  p. 
526,  n.)    So  Pha>do,  p.  113,  v. : — 

4  When  the  dead  arrive  at  the  place  to  which 
the  genius  of  each  soverally  conveys  them,  first 
of  all,  they  have  sentence  passed  upon  them,  as 
they  have  livod  well  and  piously  or  not  And 
those  who  appear  to  have  lived  neither  well  nor 
ill  go  to  the  river  Acheron,  and  mount  such 
conveyances  as  they  can  get,  and  are  carried  in 
them  to  the  lake,  and  there  they  dwell  and  are 
purified  of  their  evil  deeds,  and  suffer  the 
penalty  of  the  wrongs  which  they  have  done  to 
others,  and  are  absolved,  and  receive  the  re- 
wards of  their  good  deeds  according  to  their 
deserts.  But  those  who  appear  to  be  incurable 
by  reason  of  the  greatness  of  their  crimes — who 
have  committed  many  and  terrible  deeds  of 
sacrilege,  murders  foul  and  violent,  or  the  like 
— such  are  hurled  into  Tartarus,  which  is  their 
suitable  destiny,  and  they  never  corns  out.' 
(Jowett,  p.  464.) 

The  whole  of  this  theory  is  developed  in 
detail  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Republic. 

Thinkers  will  not  be  deterred  from  asking 
themselves,  with  all  solemnity  and  in  all  love 
of  truth,  How  far  is  this  doctrine  of  a  hell 
really  a  revealed  truth,  or  a  Platonic  specula- 
tion, or  both?  If  it  is  both  one  and  the 
other,  either  Plato^  anticipated  Christian  Re- 
velation, ,or  Revelation  confirmed  Plato. 
Plato,  without  doubt,  did  not  invent  a  doc- 
trine which  was  familiar  to  the  Semitic  theo- 
logy long  before  him.  Still,  it  may  bo  true 
that  the  Platouic  theories  arc  totally  inde- 
pendent of  Jewish  traditions,  and  that  the 
belief  in  a  penal  state  of  existence  after 
death  (so  clearly  developed  in  tho  well-known 
passage  of  Virgil,  J2n.,  vi.  735,  seq.),  like 
that  of  a  last  Judgment,  had  its  origin 
rather  in  the  speculation  of  mystics,  and 
passed  into  tho  popular  theology  of  Chris- 
tian teachers.  The  doctrine  of  retribution 
for  sin  (riais)  may  be  clearly  traced  to  the 
Pythagorean  dogma  Spdaavn  iraOtiv,  so 
often  insisted  upon  by  iEschylus, — *  the  doer 
must  suffer.'  It  was  manifest  to  all,  that 
such  suffering  was  no  rule  upon  earth,  since 
many  villains  escaped  scot-free ;  and  there- 
fore a  filling  up  of  tho  measure  hereafter 
was  thought  a  necessary  condition  for  tho 
sinner.  The  beneficence  of  Christianity  con- 
sisted primarily  in  this,  that  it  held  out  a 
hope  that  such  a  debt  of  suffering  could  be 
paid  vicariously ;  whereas  tho  only  hope  of 
release  held  out  by  Plato  (p.  114,  a.)  was 
the  forgiveness  of  the  persons  who  had  been 
wronged  on  earth.  This  ancient  idea  of  a 
stern  law  of  reciprocity,  1  an  eye  for  an  cyo 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,'  is  distinctly  attri- 
buted by  Aristotle,  who  calls  it  to  avrme- 
TtovOb;,  to  Pythagoras,  Eth.  N.  V.  ch.  8.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  a  very  interesting  fact 
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that  Plato,  the  first  writer  of  pagan  antiquity 
who  describes  a  bright,  supernal  heaven,  the 
abode  of  gods  and  blessed  men  who  hold 
converse  with  them,  and  a  dismal,  infernal 
abode  of  fire  (Pkado,  p.  110-113,)  derives 
all  his  imagery  in  describing  the  latter  from 
the  effects  of  volcanic  outbreaks,  to  which  he 
even  definitely  compares  it  (p.  Ill,  v.)  II is 
description  of  heaven,  which  in  the  Phaedrus 
(p.  247,  c)  he  places  far  above  the  sky,  the 
VTrepovpdviog  r6nog,  with  some  reference  to 
the  Heaiodic  doctrine  of  a  supernal  firma- 
ment or  floor,  in  the  Pha>do  is  a  singular 
compound  of  the  Ilomeric  Olympus  and  the 
Elysium  and  Isles  of  the  Blest  in  the  legends 
of"  the  earlier  poets.  Those  legends  placed 
Elysium  below,  and  the  Isles  of  the  Blest  on 
the  earth.  Plato's  heaven  is  on  the  earth 
indeed,  but  on  a  part  of  it  elevated  far  above 
the  Mediterranean  basin,  where,  he  says, 
men  live  in  a  comparatively  dim  and  misty 
atmosphere.  Uis  account  suggests  the  idea 
that  he  had  heard  some  tradition  of  the 
healthy  and  prosperous  life  of  the  natives  on 
the  sunny  slopes  of  the  giant  Himalaya 
mountains.  But  Plato's  heaven  is  also,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  heaven  of  the  Reve- 
lation. Both  are  described  in  very  mate- 
rialistic terms.  To  this  day,  the  popular  no- 
tion of  heaven  is  undoubtedly  associated 
with  saints  in  white  garments,  crowns  and 
thrones  of  gold  and  gems,  music,  brightness, 
and  eternal  hallelujahs.  One  .little  coinci- 
dence between  the  Platonic  and  the  Apo- 
calyptic account  is  too  remarkable  to  be 
omitted.  In  Plato  (p.  110,  d.)  we  aro  told 
that,  besides  silver  and  gold,  heaven  is ! 
spangled  with  gems  of  which  earthly  gems  | 
are  but  fragments,  o'xpdia  re  teal  IxOlttfaf 
Kafopapxydov;.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  Revelation  (ver.  3)  wo  read,  idov  OpSvog 
Ikfito  tv  t<Jj  ovpavut,  na\  lm  rov  0p6vov 
KaOfyievog '  teat  6  %a$muVQQ  fjv  Sfiotof  opdoei 
XtOui  Horrid*  i  Kal  oapdivu  (al.  oap6iw)  •  Ka\ 
lpi$  KVKkSSev  rov  Opovov  fyioto;  dpxoei 
Ofiapaydivo). 

Scarcely  less  remarkable  is  the  coincidence 
of  the  four  river*  that  surround  the  abode  of 
shades  in  the  under  world  (Phado,  p.  112, 
e.  i.  and  the  four  rivers  that  encompassed  the 
'Garden  of  Eden'  (Genesis  ii.  10-14).  As 
for  the  river  Acheron  and  the  Achcrusian 
lake,  not  only  does  the  word  contain,  like 
Aekelou*,  the  root  07,  water,  but  the  involved 
notion  of  &X"€%  4  grief,'  suggested  its  fitness 
as  an  infernal  river,  not  less  than  the  K6icvros , 
named  from  groans.  The  disappearance  of 
a  river  in  a  chasm  or  *  swallow,'  like  the  Styx 
in  Arcadia  and  the  Erasinus  in  Argolis,  also 
gave  credibility  to  the  existence  of  infernal 
rivers,  as  much  as  volcanic  ebullitions  seemed 
to  be  proofs  of  subterranean  fire  lakes.  But 


it  is  rather  curious  that  a  geographical  identity 
in  name  should  exist  between  the  Acherusian 
lake  and  river  in  Thesprotia  (Thucyd.,  i. 
46),  and  the  semi-mythical  lake  and  river  in 
the  above  passages  of  the  Phado.  The  ten- 
dency to  localize  adits  to  the  regions  be- 
I  low  was  very  stroug;  so  the  lake  A  vermis, 
and  the  promontory  of  Ta>narus,  and  the 
Karafi/ljucr-rfc  d<5o£  at  Colonus  (Soph.  G£d. 
Col.  1590)  were  all  regarded  with  awe 
places  giving  direct  communication  with  the 
shades  below. 

The  simple  but  very  touching  narrative  of 
the  death  of  Socrates  at  the  6onclusion  of  the 
dialogue,  sets  forth  in  golden  words  the 
calm  resignation,  the  perfect  faith  and  hap- 
piness of  the  death  of  a  truly  good  man. 
The  brevity  and  want  of  detail  in  the  last 
scene  is  very  remarkable.  Mr.  Jowett  gives 
it  thus : — 

1  Socrates  alone  retained  his  calmness.  "What 
is  this  strange  outcry  ?  he  said.  I  sent  away 
the  women  mainly  in  order  that  they  might  not 
offend  in  this  way,  for  I  have  heard  that  a  man 
should  die  in  peace.  Be  quiet,  then,  and  have 
patience.  When  we  heard  that,  we  were 
ashamed,  and  refrained  our  tears  ;  and  he  walk- 
ed about  until,  as  he  said,  his  legs  began  to 
fail,  and  then  tie  lay  on  his  back,  according  to 
the  directions,  and  the  man  who  gave  him  the 
poison  now  and  then  looked  at  his  feet  and 
legs ;  and  after  a  while  ho  pressed  his  foot 
hard,  and  asked  him  if  ho  could  feel,  and  he 
said,  No ;  and  then  his  leg,  and  so  upwards  and 
upwards,  and  showed  us  that  he  was  cold  and 
stiff  And  he  felt  them  himself,  and  said, 
When  the  poison  reaches  the  heart,  that  will  be 
the  end.  He  was  beginning  to  grow  cold  about 
the  groin,  when  he  uncovered  his  face,  for  ho 
had  covered  himself  up,  and  said  (they  were 
his  last  words) — he  said,  Crito,  I  owe  a  cock  to 
Asclcpius ;  will  you  remember  to  pay  the  debt ! 
The  debt  shall  be  paid,  said  Crito ;  is  there  any- 
thing else  ?  There  was  no  answer  to  this 
question :  but  in  a  minute  or  two  a  movement 
was  heard,  and  the  attendants  uncovered  him  ; 
his  eyes  were  set,  and  Crito  closed  his  eyes  and 
mouth.'  • 

We  will  make  bold  to  observe  on  this 
celebrated  passage,  that  it  bears  the  impress 
of  a  dramatic  scene  rather  than  of  a  history. 
That  Plato  himself  was  not  present  as  an 
cyc-witness  is  expressly  told  us  at  the  l>e- 
ginning  of  the  dialogue  (p.  59,  n.)  The 
narrative,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improbabi- 
lity of  the  execution  of  a  distinguished  cri-  ■ 
minal  taking  place  before  a  company  of 
friends  at  a  social  meeting,  seems  to  as 
framed  in  ignorance  of  the  medical  nature  of 
either  narcotic  or  alkaloid  poisons,  and  to 
have  been  compiled  to  suit  the  popular  no- 
tions of  the  effects  of  nuvtiav  (whether  the 
word  means  « hemlock '  or  some  other  coin- 
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pound  drug).  The  idea  was,  as  is  clear  from 
the  vcr*>o  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes — 

etdvc  }'ip  uttoirqywai  TuvTiKVqfiia, — 

that  death  by  this  poison  was  caused  by  a 
gradual  freezing  up,  or  suspension  of  vital 
power,  beginning  at  the  lower  extremities, 
and  creeping  up  to  the  heart.  Whether  a 
vigorous  old  man  would  die  in  this  easy, 
gradual,  and  painless  way  by  any  known 
poison,  i*  a  medical  question  we  should  like 
to  see  answered.  It  may  be  observed,  too, 
that  if  the  poison  were  a  narcotic,  like  lauda- 
num, the  *  walking  about*  was  precisely  the 
wrong  course  to  take.  That  is  the  method 
specially  adopted  to  prevent  and  counteract 
the  nuint*ness  caused  by  an  overdose  of 
morphia  or  laudanum.  That  Socrates  was 
really  poisoned,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but 
the  deud  was  probably  done,  as  we  think,  in 
the  darkness  of  a  prison,  and  the  Platonic 
scene  was  invented  to  give  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  grand  old  man's  calmness  and  dignity 
to  the  last. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  may  bo  fairly  assumed 
that  the  deep  injustice  of  the  Athenian  re- 
public in  thus  removing  from  a  scene  of  use- 
fulness, and  of  harmless,  if  somewhat  un- 
popular banter,  this  great  teacher,  rankled 
very  deeply  in  the  heart  of  Plato.  It  is  the 
real  source  of  that  most  favourite  of  all 
topics,  that  theme  on  which  all  his  disquisi- 
tions on  moraf  worth  turn — udtnia,  or  injus- 
tice. This  may  be  called  the  key-note  of 
the  Republic,  as  it  is,  in  fact,  of  the  Gorgias 
and  the  Protagoras,  not  to  mention  the  very 
numerous  passages  in  other  dialogues.  Plato 
is  ever  fond  of  putting  in  the  mouth  either 
of  Socrates  or  his  friends  passages  which  he 


•  They  say  of  me  that  I  am  an  exceedingly 
strange  boing,  who  drives  men  to  their  wits' 
end;'  and  in  the  Apology  he  distinctly  traces 
the  SiaPnkrj,  or  misrepresentation  of  his  mo- 
tives and  practices,  to  the  ridicule  brought 
upon  him  (some  twenty  years  before)  by  the 
Clouds  of  Aristophanes.  But  the  real  cause 
of  his  unpopularity  was  the  fearless  way  in 
which  he  told  unpalatable  truths:  as  that 
men  shou'd  care  for  their  sculs  more  than  for 
their  money,  and  that  a  life  without  self- 
examination   was  not  worth   the  living, 

6   al'F.^f.TaOTog    Pl'dg     (iV     fiUOTu£  dvOpu)TT(t> 

{Apol.,  p.  29,  E.,  36,  c,  38,  a.)  This  was 
stronger  doctrine,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns 
the  preference  of  money  to  all  religious 
cares,  than  could  safely  be  preached  uow-a- 
days  from  a  pulpit  in  London.  We  remember 
the  case  of  a  clergyman  being  quite  recently 
bemobbed  and  rather  roughly  treated  because 
he  attempted  to  do  so.  No !  the  sophist 
and  the  Christian  moralist  alike  must  give 
way  when  resistance  to  the  career  of  human 
feeling  is  pressed  too  far,  just  as  a  river  will 
surmount  of  wash  away  altogether  the  dam 
constructed  to  check  its  course. 

Before  parting  with  the  Phcedo,  we  must 
be  allowed  to  cite  one  passage,  describing 
the  earlier  career  of  Socrates  as  a  philoso- 
pher, because  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  the 
true  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  widely 
different  views  taken  by  Aristophanes  and 
Plato  of  the  real  character  of  Socrates.  The 
passage  occurs  in  p.  96,  a.,  and  is  rendered 
by  Mr.  Jowett  thus : 

4  When  I  was  young,  Ccbcs.  I  had  a  prodigi- 
oua  desire  to  know  that  department  of  philoso- 
phy which  is  called  Natural  Science ;  this  ap- 
peared to  rnc  to  have  lofty  aims,  as  being  the 


could  hardly  have  uttered,  for  they  have  a  1  science  which  has  to  do  with  the  causes  of 
clear  reference  to  the  want  of  success  in  his  ' 
4  Apologia '  at  the  trial,  through  the  non-use 
of  clap-trap,  Sq/iTfyipia,  and  ftTjropiKtj.  (See 
Gorgia*,  p.  486,  a.;  Thecetet.,  p.  17l>,  c, 
174,  c.)  Modern  writers  on  morals  or  casu- 
istry do  not,  directly,  at  least,  take  injustice 
as  the  basis  of  all  their  teaching,  even  though, 
in  a  sense,  all  vice  is  a  form  of  injustice, 
either  to  oneself  or  one's  neighbour.  The 
fate  of  Socrates,  and  the  reasons  of  it,  bear 
some  analogy  to  the  unpopularity  and  harsh 
treatment  which  great  moral  reformers  have 
received  in  almost  evory  country  and  under 
every  form  of  government  The  alleged  in- 
terference both  in  public  and  private  affairs, 
the  resistance  to  popular  indulgences  and 
vicious  pleasures,  and  the  persistent  lecturing 
men  of  deadened  conscience,  are  more  than 
human  nature  is  prepared  to  stand,  if  pressed 
beyond  a  certain  point.  In  the  Theatetus 
(p.  149,  a.),  Socrates  sums  up  the  popular 
odium  against  himself  in   these  words: 


things,  and  which  teaches  why  a  tiling  is,  and 
is  created  and  destroyed ;  and  I  was  always 
agitating  myself  with  the  consideration  of  such 
questions  as  these :  Is  the  growth  of  animals 
the  result  of  some  decay  which  the  hot  and 
cold  principle  [principles]  contract,  as  some 
have  said  ?  Is  the  blood  the  element  with 
which  we  think,  or  the  air,  or  the  fire  ?  or  per- 
haps nothing  of  this  sort— but  the  brain  may 
be  the  originating  power  of  the  perceptions  of 
hearing,  and  sight,  and  smell,  and  memory,  and 
opinion  may  come  from  them,  and  science  may 
be  based  on  memory  and  opinion  when  no 
longer  in  motion,  but  at  rest  .  .  Then  I  heard 
(p.  97,  b  )  some  one  who  had  a  book  of  Anaxa* 
gores,  as  he  said,  out  of  which  he  read  that 
mind  was  the  disposer  and  cause  of  all,  and  I 
was  quite  delighted  at  the  notion  of  this,  which 
appeared  admirable,  and  I  said  to  myself,  If 
mind  is  the  disposer,  mind  will  dispose  all  for 
the  best,  and  put  each  particular  in  the  best 
place ;  and  I  argued  that  if  any  one  desired  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  the  generation  or  destruc- 
tion or  existence  of  anything,  he  must  find  out 
what  state  of  being  or  suffering  or  doing  was 
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best  for  that  thing,  and  therefore  a  man  had 
only  to  consider  the  best  for  himself  and 
others,  and  then  he  would  also  know  the  worse, 
for  that  the  same  science  comprised  both. 
And  I  rejoiced  to  think  that  I  had  found  in 
Anaxagoras  a  teacher  of  the  causes  of  exis- 
tence such  as  I  desired,  and  I  imagined  that  ho 
would  tell  me  first  whether  the  earth  is  flat  or 
round  ;  and  then  he  would  further  explain  the 
cause  and  the  necessity  of  this,  and  would 
teach  me  the  nature  of  the  best,  and  show  that 
this  was  best;  and  if  he  said  that  the  earth 
was  in  the  centre,  he  would  explain  that  this 
position  was  the  best,  and  I  should  be  satisfied 
if  this  were  shown  to  me,  and  not  want  any 
other  sort  of  cause.' 

Now  this  avowal  on  the  part  of  Socrates, 
that  in  his  earlier  career  he  was  a  follower  of 
the  physical  philosophers,  goes  far  to  explain 
several  important  points.  In  the  first  place, 
it  explains  to  us  the  propriety,  and  in  some 
sense  the  justice,  of  Aristophanes'  sketch  of 
Socrates,  some  tweuty  years  earlier  than  we 
know  of  the  philosopher's  mind  from  Plato, 
viz.,  as  a  speculator  on  mctcoryjs  after  the 
fashion  of  Anaxagoras  himself,  a  star-gazer,  a 
lecturer  on  clouds  and  thunder  and  circling 
motions,  rain  and  mist,  and  phenomena 
celestial  and  subterranean.  We  know,  in- 
deed, from  Diogenes  Laertius,  ii.  4,  that 
Socrates  had  been  a  hearer  of  Archelaus, 
himself  a  pupil  of  Anaxagoras,  And  thus 
we  understand  why  Socrates  was  identified 
with  the  other  sophists  or  schoolmen  of  the 
day,  who  taught  '  wisdom'  generally,  ethics 
not  less  than  physics.  As  subverters  of  the 
established  traditions  about  the  gods,  and 
exponents  of  truth  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge,  they  met  with  the  same  opposi- 
tion and  the  same  obloquy,  in  their  day,  that 
the  Huxleys  and  the  Darwins,  and  other  con- 
spicuous men  of  our  own  times,  are  not 
wholly  exempt  from.  Their  teaching  was 
thought  to  be  *  latitudinarian,'  and  so  they 
were  credited  with  many  views  from  which 
they  would  have  recoiled  with  horror.  In 
the  Nubes  (902),  Socrates  is  charged  with 
denying  the  existence  of  justice,  and  defend- 
ing the  proposition  by  the  example  of  the 
gods,  who  themselves  set  it  at  nought,  as 
when  Zeus  maltreated  and  imprisoned  his 
own  father,  Cronus ;  and  in  the  same  play 
(1415),  tha  lawfulness  of  a  son  beating  his 
father  is  maintained  as  a  part  of  the  new- 
fangled Socratie  creed.  Now  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Republic  (p.  377,  fin.),  this  ease  of 
Cronus  is  expressly  repudiated  by  Socrates  as 
monstrous  and  unnatural ;  as  also  the  doctrine 
that  a  son  may  lawfully  beat  his  own  father  for 
wrong-doing.  In  a  very  curious  passage  of 
the  4  Wasps'  (1037),  Aristophanes  bitterly 
blames  the  Athcniaus  for  not  having  sup- 
ported him  in  putting  down  the  nuisance  of 


the  philosophers,  whom  he  calls  Tfr:iaX»t  and 
TWf>trr»\  4  agues'  and  *  fevers,'  teachers  of 
parricide,  and  base  informers.  By  not  giv- 
ing the  prize,  he*  says,  to  his  play  of  the 
4  Clouds,'  only  the  year  before,  they  had 
frustrated  all  his  hopes  of  crushing  and  ex- 
tinguishing the  philosophers.  Now,  these 
philosophers  are  represented  as  headed  by 
Socrates,  and  Socrates  was  the  very  worst  of 
them.  That  he  was  at  that  period  (about 
twenty  years  before  his  death)  essentially  a 
sophist,  and  incurring  with  the  rest  of  them 
the  odium  of  the  popular  opinion,  seems  un- 
deniable. The  precise  views  that  he  held  on 
ethics,  and  consequently  the  exact  nature  of 
his  teaching  at  that  period,  we  have  no 
other  means  of  knowing.  But  it  seems  in- 
conceivable that  Aristophanes  should  liave 
so  grossly  misrepresented  his  character  with 
the  slightest  chance  of  success  ;  and  we 
know  that  it  was  his  ardent  desire  that  his 
play  of  the  4  Clouds'  should  succeed.  On 
the  whole,  we  should  say,  there  is  a  greater 
chance  that  Aristophanes  truly  represented 
the  feeling  of  his  age  about  Socrates  than 
Plato,  who,  at  best,  gives  ns  the  Socrates  as 
endeared  to  his  private  friends — the  man  of 
matured  thought,  and  possibly  of  much 
altered  and  more  chastened  views.  Nor 
ought  we  to  forget  that  Plato  is  as  severe 
against  the  Sophists  generally  as  Aristo- 
phanes is  against  Socrates  in  particular.  All 
high  teachiug  at  Athens — all  that  we  in- 
clude in  the  idea  of  a  college  education — 
was  done  by  the  Sophists.  The  art  of 
f>nr»piKi)  was  one  of  the  most  important : 
we  can  se*e  the  effect  of  the  training  incident- 
ally in  the  style  and  the  speeches  of  Euri- 
pides and  Thucydides.  Socrates  saw  that 
the  ethical  principles  of  the  Sophists  were 
wrong,  and  he  engaged  in  the  dangerous 
task  of  trying  to  reform  them. 

But  secondly,  the  Platonic  passage  gives 
us  a  clue  to  that  sympathy  which  Socrates, 
or  at  least  Plato,  always  shows  for  the  Elen- 
tic  Bchool  of  philosophy  as  represented  by 
Zeno  and  Parmenides.  'Of  all  the  pre- 
Socratic  philosophers,  Plato  speaks  of  the 
Elcatic  with  the  greatest  respect,'  says  Mr. 
Jowett  (Preface  to  Philebus,  p.  227).  That 
school  was  a  reaction  from  the  teachiug  of 
the  Ionic  physicists,  Thales,  Anaximenes,  aud 
others,  who  were  speculators  on  natural 
phenomena  without  any  true  system  of  in- 
duction. Anaxajjoras'  doctrine  of  Sov;,  or 
pervading  intelligence,  though  purely  a  pan- 
theistic one,  stood  half-way  between  the  two 
schools.  Xenocrates,  the  founder  of  the 
Eleatics,  tamght  that  Creation  emanated 
from  a  One  Being,  and  not  from  a  fortuitous 
concurrence  of  atoms,  from  water  or  air,  or 
states  of  repose,  or  flux,  or  any  other  mere 
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physical  reason.  In  the  Philebus  (p.  28,  c, 
and  p.  30,  n.)  we  find  an  express  eulogy 
and  sympathy  with  Anaxagoras,  whose  views 
were  in  truth  much  more  adapted  to  the 
doctrine  of  ISiai  and  abstractions  than  the 
materialistic  views  of  the  Ionic  school.  And 
in  the  Parmenides,  one  of  the  most  obscure 
of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  the  discussions  on 
rd  ev,  The  One,  and  the  relations  of  the  real 
to  the  phenomenal,  though  a  great  advance 
over  the  Eleatic  doctrines,  which,  as  Mr. 
Jowett  says,  4  had  not  gone  beyond  the  con- 
tradictions of  matter,  motion,  space,  and  the 
like'  (Introd.  Parmen.f  p.  234),  still  are  based 
on  the  views  of  Zcno  in  the  main.  Par- 
uienides,  indeed,  was 1  the  founder  of  idealism, 
and  also  of  dialectic,  or,  in  modern  phrase- 
ology, of  metaphysics  and  logic'  (Ibid.) 

We  proceed  now  to  the  Thecttetus,  one 
of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  difficult, 
of  the  Platonic  dialogues.  To  this  Mr. 
Jowett  has  written  a  rather  long  but  excellent 
Introduction,  replete  with  large  views  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  and  containing  many 
original  and  striking  remarks,  e.g.  (p.  329) : 

*  The  Greeks,  in  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ,  had  no  words  for  "subject"  and 
"  object,"  and  no  distinct  conception  of  them ; 
yet  they  were  always  hovering  about  the 
question  involved  in  them.'  I  We  should  be 
inclined  to  say,  that  the  familiar  distinction 
between  ri  votjto.  and  rd  aloOrjra.,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  represented  our  terras  *  sub- 
jective '  and  4  objective.'^     Again  (p.  328)  : 

*  The  writings  of  Plato  belong  to  an  age  in 
which  the  power  of  analysis  had  outrun  the 
means  of  knowledge  ;  and  through  a  spurious 
use  of  dialectic,  the  distinctions  which  had 
been  already  44  won  from  the  void  and  form- 
less infinite,"  seemed  to  be  rapidly  returning 
to  their  original  chaos.'  And  (p.  353), 
4 The  relativity  of  knowledge'  (viz.,  to  the 
individual  mind)  4  is  a  truism  to  us,  but  was 
a  great  psychological  discovery  in  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ.'  In  p.  360  the  remark 
is  a  shrewd  one  :  *  The  ancient  philosophers 
in  the  age  of  Plato  thought  of  science '  (*.*., 
iTTiOTtjftn,  exact  knowledge)  4  only  as  pure 
abstraction,  and  to  this  opinion  (oo£a)  stood 
in  no  relation.'  The  subject  of  the  Theoete- 
tus,  4  What  i*  knowledge  ? '  involving,  as  it 
doubtless  docs,  some  satire  on  Sophists,  who 
professed  to  teach  what  they  were  themselves 
unable  to  explain,  has  been  well  called  4  A 
critical  history  of  Greek  psychology  as  it 
existed  down  to  the  fourth  century.'  In  this 
treatise,  the  views  of  the  earlier  philosophers, 
that  there  is  no  test  of  existence  or  reality 
except  perception,  atoihfoic,  are  impugned. 
Plato  did  not,  perhaps,  himself  hold  the 
opinion  that  objective  truth  existed,  inde- 
pendently of  opinion;  but  his  favourite 


theory  of  Ideat,  or  abstracts,  implied  the 
existence  of  some  typical,  eternal,  absolute 
!  standard  of  goodness  and  justice,  as  well  as 
of  the  beautiful.  If  this  were  not  the  case, 
thcu  all  moral  as  well  as  all  physical  ovoiai 
would  depend  on  our  sense  of  them.  There 
would  be  no  <f)voei  dticaiov,  but  only  vo/iw 
diKaiov.  That  would  be  right  in  every  state 
which  the  laws  enacted;  and  thus  in  two 
neighbouring  states  one  course  of  acting 
(say,  lying  or  stealing,  or  promiscuous  inter- 
course) would  be  right,  because  it  is  legalised ; 
in  another  it  would  be  wrong,  because  punish- 
able by  the  law.  Nor  is  this  difficulty 
wholly  imaginary,  as  Aristotle  felt.  (Eth. 
Nic  V.  ch.  7.)  The  old  law,  for  instance, 
sanctioned  polygamy,  as  modern  usage  does 
in  some  parts  of  the  East ;  whilo  the  law  of 
Europe  condemns  it.  So  in  the  case  of 
murder :  a  Greek  thought  it  a  solemn  and  ab- 
solute duty  to  slay  the  slayer  of  his  father ; 
while  we  should  regard  it  as  one  murder 
added  to  another.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  sense  therefore  in  what  Protagoras  taught, 
that 4  man  is  the  measure,'  fierpov  avOpioTrof. 
If  1  feel  it  hot,  it  is  hot  to  me ;  if  cold,  then 
it  is  cold :  or  if  wine  tastes  sour,  or  bitter, 
because  my  digestion  is  in  an  abnormal  state, 
then  to  me  it.t*  sour  or  bitter ;  and  it  is  no 
use  to  argue  with  me  that  it  is  not,  but  you 
must  set  right  my  disordered  stomach,  and 
then  the  wine  will  taste  as  it  should.  Apply 
this  doctrine  to  the  diversities  of  religious 
belief ;  the  Christian  says  tho  Buddhist  and 
the  Mahommedan  are  wrong;  and  each  of 
these  retort  the  same  on  the  Christian  and 
on  each  other.  A  thing  cannot  be  abso- 
lutely true  merely  because  this  or  that  party 
asserts  it,  which  is  but  a  4  pctitio  principii.' 
Protagoras  would  have  said,  had  he  lived 
much  later,  and  not  altogether  absurdly,  4  If 
this  form  of  religion  is  one  that  you  embrace 
from  conviction,  and  with  entire  faith  in  it, 
then  to  you  it  is  true.'  And  after  saying  this 
to  the  Christian,  he  would  have  turned  to 
the  Buddhist  and  the  Mahommedan,  and 
have  repeated  the  same  formula  to  each. 

Now  Plato,  to  make  the  victor)'  over  Pro- 
tagoras more  complete,  first  shows,  in  the 
Theatetus,  that  he,  Protagoras,  by  his  doc- 
trine of  fierpov  avOpunog,  virtually  holds  the 
same  opinion  as  those  (1)  who  make  aloOrjoig 
the  sole  test  of  truth ;  (2)  who,  like  Ileracli- 
tus,  allow  of  no  fixed  existence,  but  hold  that 
ituvtu  yiyvETaiy  states  of  things  are  always 
coming  into  being,  because  everything  is  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  flux.  For  it  is  evident 
that  each  of  these  views  denies  any  perma- 
nent, stable,  or  objective  existence  of  any- 
thing. Even  a  momentary  perception  is  a 
fleeting  sensation,  not  a  true  and  real  sense. 
While  I  say  this  paper  is  4  white,'  some  dis- 
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coloration  of  it  occurred  while  the  monosyl- 
lable was  being  pronounced,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  true  that  the  paper  was  absolutely 
white.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  question 
which  Mr  Jowett  moots  as  a  difficulty  in  his 
Introduction  (p.  326)  is  not  really  very  im- 
portant :  '  Would  Protagoras  have  identified 
his  own  thesis,  44  Man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things,"  with  the  other,  "  All  knowledge  is 
sensible  perception  !"  Secondly,  would  he 
have  based  the  relativity  of  knowlcdgo  on 
the  Ileraclitean  flux  ? '  The  latter,  we  think, 
Protagoras  clearly  does,  when  he  says  (p. 
168,  u.)  IXeu  diavoia  ^vyKadtig  to; 
dXrjdu);  outlet,  ri  ttote  Xeyopev  KiveloOai 
te  (iTTWfMUVOfievot  Ta  7rJivra  to  te  Sokovv 
iicxOTU  rovro  nal  elvai  16i&tq  te  koi  tt6Xei. 
To  us  it  appears  that  Plato  classed  them 
together,  simply  because  they  are  logically 
coherent  and  inseparable.  He  insists  that 
all  sensations  imply  a  patient  and  an  agent 
Fire  does  not  burn  if  there  is  nothing  for  it 
to  consume.  Colour  is  non-existent  (being 
a  mere  effect  of  light),  unless  there  is  an  eye 
to  behold  it  That  indeed  is  true,  and  Epi- 
curus and  Lucretius  also  perceived  (Lucr.,  ii. 
795)  that  three  conditions  are  wanted  to 
produce  colour — via.,  light,  an  object  to  be 
seen,  and  an  eye  to  see  it  It  is  quite  true, 
that  a  person  sees  a  red  or  a  blue  cloth  ou  a 
table  while  he  looks  at  it,  but  that  when  he 
turns  his  back  upon  it  it  has  no  colour,  be- 
cause one  of  the  three  conditions,  the  sight, 
has  been  withdrawn.  Mr.  Jowett  seems, 
however  (with  the  disciples  of  a  modern 
school),  to  press  this  doctrine  of  relativity 
too  far  in  asserting  (Introd.,  p.  832),  'There 
would  be  no  world,  if  there  neither  were, 
nor  never  had  been,  any  one  to  perceive  the 
world.'  For  we  cannot  escape  from  the  con- 
clusion that  the  world  must  have  existed  (in 
the  sense  in  which  we  know  of  existence) 
prior  to  life,  i.e.,  any  perceptivo  faculty,  be- 
ing placed  upon  it 

What  appears  to  have  struck  Plato  most 
strongly  in  considering  the  doctrine  of  Pro- 
tagoras was  this— that  if  everybody  is  right 
or  as  right  as  any  other,  all  reasoning,  argu- 
ment, persuasion,  in  fine,  the  whole  science 
of  dialectics,  becomes  ipso  facto  useless  and 
absurd  (p.  161,  e.)  There  are  no  such  cha- 
racter* as  wise  and  foolish.  Protagoras  him- 
self felt  the  difficulty,  but  evaded  it  thus : 
the  wise  man  is  not  one  who  tries  to  argue 
a  person  out  of  his  convictions,  e.g.,  that  jus- 
tice is  only  tyranny,  or  that  sweet  is  bitter, 
bnt  who  so  trains  and  educates  the  mind  or 
appetite  that  tho  sounder  and  better  view  will 
spontaneously  present  itself.  Thus  a  good 
sophist  or  a  wise  legislator  will  endeavour  so 
to  educate  and  so  to  govern,  that  right  and 
reasonable  views  will  approve  themselves  to 


the  people.  Again,  in  judging  of  what  will 
be  good  or  useful  in  the  end,  sagacity  is 
needed,  which  clearly  is  uot  the  property  of 
everyone  alike.  A  thing  is  right  or  wrong 
only  as  individual  conviction  or  the  law  of  a 
State  makes  it  so  for  the  time  being  ;  bnt  in 
advising  a  certain  course  of  action,  where 
result,  and  therefore,  forethought  are  in- 
volved, one  counsellor  may  be  greatly  su- 
perior to  another  (p.  172).  Hence,  as  legis- 
lation is  prospective,  it  is  not  true  that  one 
man's  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  or  ex- 
pediency of  a  measure  is  as  good  as  another's ; 
but  there  are  some  things  at  least  in  which 
one  man's  must  be  better  than  another's 
judgment 

It  was  thus  that  Protagoras  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  the  obvious  fact  that  some  men 
were  more  clever  than  others,  with  the  the- 
ory that  all  morality  is  based  on  mere  human 
opinion.  And  those  persons  would  take  a 
very  shallow  view  who  think  that  all  this  is 
merely  an  ingenious  quibbling.  The  diffi- 
culties which  Protagoras  attempted  to  solve 
are  real  ones,  and  only  thinkers  know  to 
what  extent  all  questions,  both  of  religion 
and  casuistry,  are  bound  up  with  them. 

We  proceed  to  perform,  somewhat  in 
brief,  tho  less  agreeable  task  of  showing  that 
Mr.  Jo wett's  version  of  the  Theatetus,  though 
always  fluent  and  pleasant  to  read,  is  not  al- 
ways as  accurate  as  might  have  been  de- 
sired 

In.  p.  149,  a.,  Socrates  playfully  asks 
Theastetus  if  he  has  never  heard  that  he, 
Socrates,  is  the  son  of  a  midwife,  by  name, 
Phanarete,  juiAo  yevvaiag  te  $ca\  pXoovpte, 
4  a  sour-faced  old  lady,'  we  should  say.  Mr. 
Jowett  somewhat  oddly  renders  this  phrase, 
a  4  midwife,  bravo  and  burly.'  The  epithets 
mean  something  very  different  The  first  is 
an  ironical  allusion  to  the  humble  station  of 
the  professional  midwife,  the  latter  to  the 
alarm  which  her  presence  might  inspire  in 
the  timid.  For  fihtovpbv  is  something  that 
shocks  and  causes  terror,  as  in  ^Eschylus, 
Suppl.  813  ;  Eumen.  161.  To  this  real  or 
supposed  parentage  of  the  philosopher,  a 
joke  is  directed  by  Aristophanes  in  the 
NubeSy  137 — 

ko)  fpovrid'  l&)j(}?.UKa(  l£evptifti-vtjv. 

Perhaps  also  the  QaivapETrj  in  Acharn.  49, 
may  have  reference  to  this  person.  In  p. 
151,  b.,  npnotpEpov  trpoc  IfiE  is  not 4  coine  to 
me,'  but  4  behave  towards  me,'  4  deal  with 
me.'  And  in  p.  156,  a.,  ivrtrvnot  dvOpwnot 
are  not 4  repulsive '  mortals  (at  least  accord- 
ing to  our  established  use  of  the  word),  but 
4  refractory,'  4  men  on  whom  one  can  make 
no  impression,'  but  from  whom  a  blow  re- 
bounds as  a  hammer  does  from  an  anvil. 
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Antisthenes  and  the  cynical  party  seem  to 
be  meant  In  p.  156,  d.,  we  come  to  a  very 
obscure  passage.  Mr.  Jowctt's  version  is, 
4  And  the  slower  elements  have  their  motions 
in  tbe  same  place  and  abont  things  near 
them,  and  thus  beget;  but  the  things  be- 
gotten are  quicker,  for  their  motions  are 
from  place  to  place.'  This  is  not  very  in- 
telligible. For  »)  Kivnoig,  it  seems  to  us 
that  we  should  read  r\  ytveoig.  The  figure 
of  speech  is  taken  from  the  notion  of  sexual 
contact,  and  by  7rpo$  ra.  nkfjOia^ovra  tt}v 
icivijoiv  ioxei,  Socrates  seems  to  mean  that 
certain  impressions  or  objects  meet  certain 
senses,  e.g.,  sounds  the  ear,  scents  the  nose, 
objects  the  eye,  but  severally  4  have  their 
rate  of  motion  according  to  the  speed  of 
those  faculties  with  which  they  naturally 
unite but,  he  adds,  the  sensations  of  hear- 
ing, smelling,  seeing  arc  more  instantane- 
ously perceived,  when  once  produced,  be- 
cause the  yiveoig  or  production  of  such  sen- 
sation takes  place  tv  0»pp,  while  the  alo&Tjaie 
and  the  aioOrjrbv  are  moving  in  space 
towards  each  other,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  the 
offspring  partakes  of  the  speed  of  the  parents. 
In  plain  words,  sight  and  sound  and  smell 
are  produced  at  very  different  intervals  of  ! 
time,  but  are  equally  sudden  sensations  when  I 
produced ;  and  even  those  which  are  more 
slowly  generated  are  as  quickly  felt.  (Com- 
pare Aristot,  Eth.  x.  ch.  iii.  s.  4.  nLoq 
(Kiv/joet)  y  p  oheli'V  elvai  6oku  rdx>>i  *al 
(ipaSvryjs.)  In  p.  159,  d.,  t/  yXvicv-Tje  irpbg 
Tov  oIvhv  ttc/i"'.  avrbv  ipepoptvn  seems  to  us 
to  mean,  the  sense  of  sweetness  from  the 
wine  moving  to  and  coming  upon  Ihe  pa- 
tient,'' rbv  TTaox"vra  (unless,  indeed,  we 
should  read  ne.pt  avrt/v,  i.e.,  yk&ooav,  which 
would  render  the  meaning  rather  clearer). 
Mr.  Jowctt's  version  is, 4 the  quality  of  sweet- 
ness which  arises  out  of,  and  is  moving  about 
the  wine.'  Just  below,  irep)  6e  top  olvuv 
yiyvufttvfjv  koa  <pF.pup.KVqv  nitcpoTnTa,  the 
words  Ka\  <pepophi]v  read  very  like  an  inter- 
polation, as  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
passage,  we  think,  will  show. 

In#p.  161,  a.,  we  come  upon  some  rather 
loose  rendering.  Thenetetus  asks  Socrates 
whether  he  has  not  been  all  along  speaking 
in  irony,  and  whether,  having  proved  that 
black  is  white,  he  is  not  prepared  equally  to 
prove  that  white  is  black.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  playful  satire  on  his  skill  in  dialectics. 
The  words  dXXa  irpbt;  deuv  elirr,  ij  av  ov\ 
ovro>e  lx*t,  literally  mean,  4  But  tell  me  in 
heaven's  name,  is  not  all  this,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  so  ?'  And  so  just  below,  Socrates 
says,  *  You  are,  indeed,  a  lover  of  arguments 
and  a  worthy  good  soul,  my  Theodorus,  for 
thinking  that  I  am  a  mere  bag  of  words, 
and  can  easily  bring  thorn  out  when  wanted, 


and  prove  that,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
things  are  not  so.'  In  the  very  next  words, 
to  6k  yiyvopevov  ovk  tvvoeif,  there  is  a 
joke,  and  not  a  bad  one,  on  the  doctrine, 
uvdtv  lortv  ukXa  iravra  yiyverai.  Mr. 
Jowctt's  version  of  the  whole  passage  seems 
rather  careless :  4  But  I  should  like  to  know, 
Socrates,  by  heaven  I  should,  whether  you 
mean  to  say  that  all  this  is  untrue  \  Soc- 
rates :  You  are  fond  of  argument,  Theodo- 
rus, and  now  you  innocently  fancy  that  1  am 
a  bag  full  of  arguments,  and  can  easily  pull 
one  out  which  will  prove  the  reverse  of  all 
this.  But  you  do  not  sec  that  in  reality 
none  of  these  arguments  come  from  me. 
They  all  come  from  him  who  talks  with  me. 
I  only  know  just  enough  to  extract  them  from 
the  wisdom  of  another,  and  to  receive  them 
in  a  spirit  of  fairness.'  The  last  words,  a7r<»- 
dti-aoOai  perpiayg,  more  accurately  mean, 4  to 
take  it  from  its  parent  fairly  well,'  i.e.,  as  a 
theme  for  discussion.  The  phrase  pnrpoOev 
dtxe°0att  paid  of  tho  nurse  taking  a  newly- 
born  infant,  is  playfully  alluded  to. 

In  p.  161,  c,  Mr.  Jowctt's  version  but 
poorly  represents  the  real  sense  of  a  keenly 
ironical  passage  :  — 4  Then,  when  we  were 
reverencing  him  as  a  god,  he  might  have 
condescended  to  iufonn  us  that  he  was  no 
wiser  than  a  tadpole,  and  did  not  even  aspire 
to  be  a  man  :  would  not  this  have  produced 
an  overpowering  effect  ? '  The  exact  words 
of  Plato  are  these  :  4  In  which  case  he  would 
have  commenced  his  address  to  us  in  grand 
style,  and  very  contemptuously,  by  letting  us 
see  that  we  have  been  looking  up  to  him,  as 
to  a  god,  for  his  wisdom,  while  he  all  the 
time  was  in  no  degree  superior,  in  respect  of 
intelligence,  to  a  tadpole,  not  to  say  to  auy 
other  man.'  The  point  is,  that  if  Protago- 
ras had  commenced  his  work  entitled 4  Truth,' 
with  the  proposition,  4  A  pig  is  the  measure 
of  all  things'  (i.e.,  the  standard  by  which 
feelings  and  notions  are  to  be  tested),  4  he 
would  have  well  shown  his  contempt  of  men 
who  foolishly  took  him  for  an  authority.' 
Of  course  the  very  object  and  heart's  desire 
of  Protagoras  in  writing  such  a  book  was  to 
be  thought  supremely  clever.  Hence  the 
irony  is  apparent. 

Again,  in  p.  160,  B.,  Socrates  says  to  Theo- 
doras : — 

4  You  have  capitally  expressed  my  weakness 
by  your  simile  (rc>  voeov  puv  uirtUnoas).  I, 
however,  am  stouter  (hxvptKurrpof)  than  they : 
for  beforo  now  many  and  many  a  Hercules  and 
Theseus'  (meaning,  of  course,  many  Sophists), 
4  on  meeting  me,  men  brave  at  talk,  have  pound- 
ed me  right  well ;  but  I  don't  give  it  up  for  all 
that,  so  strong  a  passion  has  taken  possession 
of  my  soul  for  this  kind  of  exercise.  There- 
fore, do  not  refuse  on  your  part  to  prepare  for 
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a  contest  with  me,  and  so  to  benefit  yourself 
and  me  alike.' 

Wc  sec  no  reason  whatever  why  the  above 
should  have  been  diluted  down  to  such  a 
version  as  this : — 

4 1  sec,  Theodoras,  that  you  perfectly  appre- 
hend the  nature  of  my  complaint ;  but  I  am 
even  moro  pugnacious  tlian  the  giants  of  old, 
for  I  have  met  with  no  end  of  heroes.  Many 
a  Hercules,  many  a  Theseus,  mighty  in  words, 
have  broken  my  head  ;  nevertheless,  I  am  al- 
ways at  this  rough  game,  which  inspires  me  like 
a  passion.  Please,  then,  to  indulge  me  with  a 
trial,  for  your  own  edification  as  well  as  mine.' 

The  following  (p.  175,  a.)  is  not  satisfac- 
tory :— 

4  And  when  some  one  boasts  of  a  catalogue 
of  twenty-five  ancestors,  and  goes  back  to 
Heracles,  the  son  of  Amphitryon,  he  cannot 
understand  his  poverty  of  ideas.  Why  is  ho 
unable  to  calculate  that  Amphitryon  had  a 
twenty-fifth  ancestor,  who  might  have  been 
anybody,  and  was  such  as  fortune  made  him, 
and  he  had  a  fiftieth,  and  so  on?  He  is  amused 
at  the  notion  that  he  cannot  do  a  sum,  and 
thinks  that  a  little  arithmetic  would  have  got 
rid  of  his  senseless  vanity.' 

What  Plato  really  says  is  this  : — 

4  But,  when  men  pride  themselves  on  a  list 
of  flve-and-twenty  ancestors,  and  trace  them 
back  to  Heracles,  the  son  of  Amphitryon,  it 
seems  to  him  surprising  that  they  should  make 
theso  trumpery  reckonings ;  and  they  should 
not  be  able  (further)  to  calculate  that  the 
twenty-fifth  from  Amphitryon  backwards  was 
just  such  a  person  as  fortune  chancod  to  make 
him,  or  at  least  the  fiftieth  from  him,  and  thus 
to  get  rid  of  the  vanity  of  a  senseless  mind, — 
at  this  he  cannot  suppress  a  smile.' 

In  p.  194,  c,  the  words  ri  lovra  dii  tuv 
aloOrjfjEiov,  ivoTjuatvt'nieva  etc  t»vto  -o  rTj; 
^VX^  xiap,  5  l<pt]  "OfiTjno;,  <fcc,  should  be 
rendered,  4  the  impressions  entering  us 
through  our  senses,  leaving  their  marks  on 
this  Juart's  core,  as  Homer  called  it,  intend- 
ing to  express  in  allegory  the  resemblance 
between  *//,»  and  nrjpo;?  <fec.  Mr.  Jowett 
rather  loosely  turns  it, — 4  the  impressions 
which  pa*s  through  the  senses  and  sink  into 
the  [waxen]  heart  of  the  soul,  as  Homer  says 
in  a  parable,'  &c.  And  just  below,  the 
words  elra  »v  Trapakk'xTTovoi  rdv atodi'joeoiv 
ri  aqtiF.la,  which  he  renders  4  and  arc  not 
liable  to  confusion,'  might  just  as  well  have 
been  brought  out  in  their  true  sense,  4  and 
further,  they  do  not  misapply  the  impres- 
sions of  {or  left  by)  the  senses ;'  for  napaX- 
Xdootiv  is  4  to  change  wrongly,'  and  is  a 
word  selected  as  exactly  and  most  happily 
representing  the  idea  Plato  wished  to  con- 
vey, that  confused  memories  owe  their  con- 
fusion to  not  keeping  distinctly  apart  the 


impressions  formerly  received.  A  few  lines 
further  on,  6rav  Xxotov  r»v  ri»  Kt:ap  5,  5  6r) 
iTtqveoev  6  nlvra  o»i$\g  noiijT^g,  r\  orav 
K»T7n£)deg,  «fcc,  there  are  some  points  which 
only  a  careful  rendering  will  bring  out.  In 
taking  a  delicate  impression  of  a  seal  or  gem 
on  clarified  wax,  a  hair  left  in  it  would  mar 
the  impression.  And  the  dark  yellow  colour 
of  natural  wax  was  thought  by  the  Greeks 
I  to  be  made  foul  by  the  dirt  of  the  insects; 
I  clarifying  it,  ii  fact,  was  4  defalcation.'  So 
'  we  render  it  thus  : — 4  When,  then,  a  man's 
J  heart  has  hairs  in  it,  which  is  the  state  the 
all-wise  poet  referred  to  [in  calling  it  X%m»v 
tcqp],  or  when  it  has  dirt  left  in  it,  or  is 
made  of  wax  that  is  not  pure  [but  adultera- 
ted], or  too  soft  or  too  hard,  then,'  Ac.  Now 
this  hardly  appears  in  Mr.  Jowett's  version, 
4  But  when  the  heart  of  any  one  is  shay^y, 
as  the  poet  who  knew  everything  says,  or 
muddy  and  of  impure  wax,  or  very  soft,  or 
very  hard,  then,'  &c. 

Of  the  Phadrus,  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Jowett 
appears  to  us  to  give  a  correct  account,  in 
saying  (Introd.,  p.  552)  that 

'  the  continuous  thread  which  appears  and  re- 
appears throughout  is  rhetoric.  This  is  the 
ground  into  which  the  rest  of  the  dialogue  is 
inlaid,  in  parts  embroidered  with  fine  words, 
44  in  order  to  please  Phsedrus."  The  speech  of 
Lysias  and  the  first  speech  of  Socrates  oro  ex- 
amples of  the  false  ihotoric,  as  the  second 
speech  of  Socrates  is  adduced  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  true.  But  tho  true  rhetoric  is 
based  upon  dialectic,  and  dialectic  is  a  sort  of 
inspiration  akin  to  love;  they  ore  two  aspects 
of  philosophy  in  which  the  technicalities  of 
rhetoric  arc  absorbed.  The  true  knowledge  of 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  is  based  upon  en- 
thusiasm or  love  of  the  ideas;  and  the  true 
order  of  speech  or  writing  proceeds  according 
to  them.' 

With  regard  to  the  first  speech  of  Soc- 
rates on  Love  (p.  237,  c,  to  241,  D.)  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  it  is  not  so  much  4  an  ex* 
ample  of  the  false  rhetoric,'  as  a  proof  how 
much  better  and  more  logically  even  a  para- 
doxical subject  can  be  treated  by  a  dialecti- 
cian than  by  a  mere  rhetorician.  The  bit  at 
Phasdrus  for  having  given  no  definition 
whatever  of  his  subject  (p.  237,  c.)  is  one  of 
the  points  of  contrast  which  is  very  signifi- 
cant; and  there  is  this  subtle  irony  under- 
lying the  whole  speech,  that  whereas  Socrates 
undertook  to  prove  that  xaf^Ea^ai  H 
Ip&vrt  was  better  than  xnpifcoO01  Ip&vri, 
his  essay  is  made  to  turn,  in  fact,  simply  on 
the  latter  point,  fit}  xapi&oOai  Ipuvrt,  so  as 
to  bo  a  diatribe  against  vicious  rratdc- 
paoria ;  only  a  word  or  two  at  the  end 
being  added  in  apparent  sanction  of  the 
other,  aud  by  way  of  verbally  fulfilling 
the  engagement  he  had  made :  Xiyw  «vv  e v) 
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rut  Ire/iti)  rdvavria  thvtwv  dyada.  TTpuoeari 
(p.  341,  Jin.)  And  the  palincdia,  or  pre- 
tended recantation  (p.  244,  teg.),  cleverly 
•pursues  the  same  tlienie,  by  showing  that 
love,  in  its  pliilosophical  and  nonscnsual 
phased  is  a  divine  emotion,  and  the  sourco 
of  every  blessing  to  man.  The  famous  alle- 
gory that  follows,  which  means  that  Reason 
should  control  Passion,  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
orderly  and  well-trained  man,  gradually  re- 
covering, even  as  the  depraved  mind  gra- 
dually loses,  the  impressions  and  memories  of 
the  god-like  existence  men  enjoyed  in  a  pre- 
vious state.  The  latter  part  of  the  dialogue 
hangs  on  to  the  allegory,  not  indeed  very 
directly  ;  rather,  we  should  say,  it  reverts  to 
the  former  part,  aud  is  intended  to  show,  by 
a  critique  of  the  two  essays,  that  no  essayist 
or  speech-maker  can  hope  to  succeed,  who 
derives  nil  his  art  from  rules  and  treatises 
and  the  pedantic  phraseology  of  the  teachers. 
He  must  trust  to  dialectic,  i.e.,  the  science 
of  hard  and  close  reasoning,  if  he  would 
rise  above  mere  dijftnyopta,  or  clap-trap ;  and 
psychology  itself  must  form  the  basis  of  dia- 
lectic. 

Mr.  Jowett's  version  of  this  dialogue  is 
fully  as  lax  as  that  of  the  Symjwsium.  Still 
it  reads  pleasantly,  and  if  one  could  forget 
the  incomparable  and  often  so  much  more 
expressive  Greek,  one  would  be  fairly  cou- 
tcut  with  the  general  correctness  of  the 
paraphrase.  Almost  at  the  outset,  ho  ren- 
ders el  a«i  a\i>Xii  npoiovri  ukuvf.iv,  4  if  you 
have  leisure  to  stay  and  listen?  instead  of 
*  to  walk  on  aud  listen,'  where  a  slight  satire 
is  intended  on  the  'constitutional'  and  pre- 
scribed exercise  of  the  effeminate  ^'outh. 
And  yeypafe  yap  oV)  6  Avoiag  ttei/iu^evov 
nva  tu)v  Kaku)V,  uv%  vt'  ipaorov  de,  dXX* 
at/To  thvto  tca\  KfKitfi^evTai  means, 4  Lysias, 
you  must  know,  has  written  about  one  of 
the  handsome  youths  having  proposals  made 
to  him,  not,  however,  by  a  lover ;  but  this  is 
the  very  point  he  has  put  in  a  new  and 
quaint  light.'  (Of  course,  «e««/ti/»cuTox,  to 
which  we  have  given  a  medial  scn?e,  may 
also  be  taken  as  a  passive.)  Mr.  Jowett 
gives  us  nothing  nearer  to  the  above  than 
'  Lysias  imagined  a  fair  youth  who  was  being 
tempted,  but  not  by  a  lover;  and  this  was 
the  point ;  he  ingeniously  proved  that,'  &c. 
In  p.  229,  a.,  Kara,  rvv  'lXtoadv  lupev 
should  be  rendered,  'let  us  go  along  or 
down  the  Ilissus,'  t>.,  in  the  bed  or  channel, 
or  even  along  the  bank ;  certainly  not,  '  let 
us  go  to  the  Ilissus.'  Nor  is  dypoinu>  nv\ 
OiiQia  (p.  329,  Jin.)  ,  this  sort  of  crude  phi- 
losophy,' but  'an  uncourteous  (or  uncivil) 
kind  of  philosophy,'  viz.,  that  which  em- 


ploys iteelf  in  giving  the  lie  to  received 
traditions. 

The  charming  and  justly  celebrated  pas- 
sage in  p.  230,  n. — one  of  "the  few  in  Greek 
literature  that  indicate  intense  feeling  for 
the  beauties  of  nature — we  propose  to  ren- 
der as  follows,  nearly  every  word  being  a 
close  representative  of  the  equivalent 
Greek  :— 

'Upon  my  word,  the  retreat  is  a  charming 
one;  for  not  only  is  this  plane-tree  of  ample 
size  and  height,  but  the  dense  ehade  of  this 
tall  agntis  is  quite  beautiful  to  behold;  in  full 
flower  too,  so  as  to  make  the  place  most  fra- 
grant! Yon  spring,  also,  is  most  grateful, 
that  flows  from  under  the  plane-tree  with  a 
stream  of  very  cold  water,  as  one  may  judge 
by  the  feeling  to  the  foot  Moreover,  there  ap- 
pears, from  the  images  and  ornaments,  to  be  a 
shrine  here  to  certain  Nymphs  and  to  the  Achc- 
lous.  Pray  notice,  also,  the  balmy  air  of  the 
place,  how  delightful  and  exceeding  sweet, 
and  how  it  rings  with  the  shrill  summer  chirp 
of  the  chorus  of  cicadas !  But  the  quaintest 
tiling  of  all  is  the  growth  of  the  grass,  which 
on  this  gentle  slope  springs  up  in  just  enough 
abundance  for  one  to  recline  one's  head  and  be 
quite  comfortable.  So  that  you  have  proved  a 
most  excellent  guide  for  a  strange  visitor,  my 
dear  Phredrus.' 

Some  extra  pains  might  have  been  fairly 
bestowed  on  a  passage  almost  without  rival 
in  Greek  literature.  But  Mr.  Jowett  gives 
us  tho  following  bare  and  clipped  para- 
phrase of  it : — 

4  Yes,  indeed,  and  a  fair  and  shady  resting- 
place,  full  of  summer  sounds  and  scents. 
There  is  the  lofty  and  spreading  plane-tree, 
and  the  agnus  castus,  high  and  clustering,  in 
the  fullest  blossom  and  the  greatest  fragrance ; 
and  the  stream  which  flows  beneath  the  plane- 
tree  is  deliriously  cold  to  the  feet  Judging 
from  tho  ornaments  and  images,  this  must  bo 
a  spot  sacred  to  Achclous  and  the  Nymphs ; 
moreover,  there  is  a  sweet  breeze,  and  tho 
grasshoppers  chirrup  ;  and  the  greatest  charm 
of  all  is  the  grass  like  a  pillow  gently  sloping 
to  the  head.  My  dear  Phredrus,  you  have  been 
an  admirable  guide.' 

In  p.  248,  c,  Oeofiog  'Atipaoretac  is  not 
4  a  law  of  the  goddess  Retribution,'  but  sim- 
ply 4  a  law  of  necessity.'  Had  we  space,  we 
could  point  out  not  a  few  very  inadequate,  not 
to  say  inaccurate,  renderings  in  the  grand  and 
mystical  passage  about  the  Idea  of  beauty, 
p.  250.  For  instance,  Mr.  Jowett  does  not 
see  that  we  should  construe  KareiX/ppafuv 
avrb  (viz.,  KxXX<^)  did.  rTj;  lvapyeoro.~i)s 
aloOqaeux  ruv  7//irre/*wv,  '  wo  realize  it 
(here  on  earth)  by  the  clearest  of  all  our 
senses,'  viz.,  the  sight  of  tho  eye.  The 
whole  translation  of  the  great  allegory,  in 
fact,  reads  as  if  it  came  from  one  who  had 
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never  taken  the  trouble  to  make  ont  exactly 
what  the  Greek  meant;  and,  as  it  is  very 
difficult,  and  the  passage  itself  very  sublime, 
the  student  ought  to  have  found  in  Pro- 
fessor Jowett  a  safe  and  cautious  and  accu- 
rate guide  to  the  language  as  well  as  to  the 
mind  of  Plato. 

We  aro  compelled  to  pass  on,  rapidly  and 
very  briefly,  to  that  most  difficult  of  Platonic 
dialogues,  the  Philebus.  This  treats  of  a 
life  made  up  of  pleasure  and  intellectuality, 
<bf>6v7]Ot$,  combined  in  certain  proportions, 
a  fitKTog  Ptocas  the  best  and  happiest 
And  the  doctrine  of  irepas  and  direipov,  the 
Finite  and  the  Infinite,  which  Aristotle 
(Eth.,  iL  5)  attributes  to  Protagoras,  rd  Kaitbv 
rov  direi;»>vt  u;  ol  UvdayCpitoi  el«a£»v, 
rd  (T  dyaQbv  rov  -neTrepaofievov,  is  so  ap- 
plied as  to  show  that  mere  pleasure  carried 
to  excess  is  self-destroying.  This  also  is 
touched  upon  in  the  Tenth  Book  of  the 
Ethics,  ch.  ii.,  where  the  uiktos  Ptog  of 
r)dovij  and  (ftpovqais  combined  is  preferred 
to  either  alone.  It  has  sometimes  occurred 
to  us,  that  in  this  dialogue  Plato  has  pur- 
posely used  involved  constructions  and  an 
affected  obscurity  of  style,  as  if  to  satirize 
Heraclitus,  or  some  sophist  of  the  Ephcsian 
school.  The  scholastic  formula*  Iv  ttal  7r«»AAi, 
implying  synthesis  and  aualysis,  aud  fixXkov 
Koi  //TTf/v,  *  the  more  or  less,'  to  denote  the 
dTTeifnivt  which  can  always  be  carried  for- 
ward or  backward,  as  in  'hot  and  cold,'  till 
Trepac,  or  definite  quantity,  is  brought  to 
limit  them, — these  and  other  subtleties  give 
to  the  Philebus,  besides  its  linguistic  diffi- 
culties, which  are  great,  an  aspect  which  is 
seldom  inviting  to  younger  studcuts. 

In  the  difficult  passage  (p.  15,  b.),  about 
Idtai,  Mr.  Jowett  has  again  failed  to  give 
the  exact  sense.  Plato  says,  one  difficulty 
about  them  is,  4  whether  we  must  assume 
that  the  abstract  principle  of  each  quality 
(e.g.,  abstract  beauty)  pervades  concretes 
and  infinites,  dispersed  and  separated  in 
each,  or  exists  as  a  whole  outside  of  itself.1 
That  is  to  say,  if  an  abstract  or  idea  is  one 
thing  indivisible,  which  yet  exists  in  dif- 
ferent objects,  it  must  reside  outside  itself, 
and  apart  from  the  centre  of  its  own  ovoia, 
or  essence.  The  words  eW  SXtjv  a\jri\v 
avrrjs  #w/'V,  Mr.  Jowett  oddly  translates, 
'or  as  still  entire,  and  yet  contained  in 
others'    In  p.  1 5,  d.,  ravrbv  Iv  Ka\  ttoXX*. 


vrrd  Xoyuv  yiyvofiev 


a  it 


this  doctrine  of 


"  one  and  many  "  being  the  same,  brought 
into  existence  (or,  as  we  say,  brought  before 
our  notice)  by  discussions,'  not  'the  one 
and  many  arc  identified  by  the  reasoning 
power ; '  nor  is  dyijpwv  irdOog  riov  X6yo>v 
avrtov,  just  below,  4  a  quality  of  reason,  as 
such,  which  never  grows  old,'  but  1  a  condi- 


tions of  discussion  themselves,'  Ac.  Surely, 
to  render  the  plural  Xoyoi  by  4  reason,'  is  a 
singular  error.  In  p.  23,  n.,  by  not  noticing 
the  emphatic  iyu>,  the  author  has  failed  to 
sfee  that  there  is  a  reference  to  the  clumsy 
attempts  of  tiros  at  synthesis  and  analysis, 
p.  15.  Jin. ;  so  that  Socrates  intends  to  say 
that  he  fears  he  is  not  much  more  skilful. 
A  few  lines  below,  where  the  doctrine  of 
causation  is  introduced,  the  words  rife 
^vfifii^eoyg  rovruv  npbg  dXXnXa  rtjv  airiav 
Spa,  '  consider  now  the  cause  of  the  union 
of  these  conditions  (the  finite  and  the  in- 
finite) with  each  other,'  is  poorly  rendered 
by  4  find  the  cause  of  the  third  or  com- 
pound.' In  p.  24,  n.,  Socrates  argues  that-, 
if  the  principle  of  limitation  {nepa$)  were 
admissible  in,  or  could  co-exist  with,  4  more 
or  less,'  i.e.  progressive  degree,  the  infinite 
would  cease,  by  ipso  facto  becoming  finite. 
And  he  concludes,  Kara,  d/}  tuvtuv  tov 
Xoyov  aneipov  ytyvoir*  &v  rd  OepfiCrtpov 
Ktti  ruvvavrinv  &ua,  4  according  to  this  way 
of  putting  it,  the  44  hotter"  would  become  at 
the  same  time  infinite  and  finite.'  Surely  Mr. 
Jowett  quite  misses  the  sense  in  tendering 
it,  4  which  proves  that  comparatives,  such  as 
the  hotter  and  the  colder,  aro  to  be  ranked 
in  the  class  of  the  infinite.1  In  p.  26,  n., 
Socrates  says  that  4  the  goddess  ilarmony, 
perceiviug  the  general  lewdness  and  badness 
of  men,  and  that  there  was  no  limiting  prin- 
ciple in  them,  cither  of  pleasures  or  of  satis- 
fying them,  introduced  law  and  order,  con- 
taining in  themselves  the  finite.  And  you, 
Protarchus  (he  adds),  say  that  she  thereby 
spoiled  our  pleasures ;  whereas  1  say,  on  the 
contrary,  that  Bhe  saved  them.'  If  the  text 
is  right,  Tzf.pas  ttvd*cv  iv<jv  is  the  accusative 
absolute  ;  but  we  propose  to  read  Ka\  ire/>act 
&c,  so  that  the  accusative  will  depend  on 
Karidavaa.  Mr.  Jowett's  version  is — 4  Mc- 
thinks  that  the  goddess  saw  the  universal 
wantonness  and  wickedness  of  all  things, 
having  no  limit  of  pleasure  or  satiety,  and 
she  devised  the  limit  of  the  law  and  order, 
tormenting  the  soul,  as  you  say,  Philebus, 
or,  as  I  affirm,  saving  the  soul. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  tho  best  of 
scholars  to  say  that  a  perfect  translation  of 
the  whole  of  Plato  is  too  great  a  task  for 
any  one  person  to  perform.  It  would  be 
hardly  possible  to  have  the  same  knowledge 
of  every  dialogue,  and  those  leRS  familiar  to 
the  translator  would  not  be  wholly  free  from 
some  mistakes.  The  scholarship  that  can 
grapple  with  and  gain  a  perfect  mastery 
over  tho  Greek  of  Plato,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  philosophy,  must  be  of  a  very  high 
order.  No  man,  perhaps,  could  havo  doue 
the  task  better  than  Professor  Jowett;  and 
no  man,  probably,  is  more  fully  aware  ttial 
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it  might  have  been  a  good  deal  better  even 
than  it  19. 


Art.  VII.— Mr.  MiaiCs  Motion  on  Dis- 

establishment.  . 
Debate  on  the  Motion  of  Edward  Miall, 

Esq.,  M.P.y  May  0/A,  1871.  Reprinted 

from  the  Nonconformist. 

Wk  doubt  whether  when  the  opponent*  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Church  policy,  during 
tho  electoral  campaign  of  1868,  insisted  that 
disestablishment  iu  Ireland  would  inevitably 
be  followed  by  disestablishment  in  England, 
they  expected  that  such  a  debate  as  that 
which  took  place  iu  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Oth  of  May  last  would  furnish  a 
seeming  justification  of  thoir  prediction. 
The  prediction,  however,  was  one  which 
tended  to  fulfil  itself ;  for,  if  it  did  not  sug- 
gest, it  encouraged  the  movement  which  has 
followed  it.    The  plea — in  the  months  of 
English  Episcopalians,  at  least — was  an  essen- 
tially selfish  one,  aud  has  brought  with  it  its 
own  punishment.   Mr.  Gladstone  has  remind- 
ed us  that  he  did  his  best  to  couvincc  the  elec- 
tors of  Lancashire  that,  neither  on  logical,  nor 
on  practical  grounds,  did  bis  proposal  neces- 
sarily involve  the  sweeping  away  of  all  the 
Established  churches ;  and  he  has  also  said, 
and,  no  doubt,  with  truth,  that  while  Mr. 
Miall  and  his  supporters  may  be  entitled  to 
speak  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1809  as 
the  initiation  of  a  policy,  that  was  not  tho 
intention  of  its  authors,  who  regarded  it 
fcimply  as  a  measure  of  justice  to  the  Irish 
people.     Tho  upholders  of  Establishment, 
however,  were  too  heated  and  unreflecting  to 
see  that,  iu  refusing  to  allow  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  Liberal  party  to  escape  by  this  fly- 
ing bridge,  they  were  virtually  bringing 
down  the  enemy  on  a  portion  of  their  terri- 
tory hitherto  comparatively  secure.  The 
less,  they  insisted,  involved  the  greater,  and 
the  public  at  large,  taking  them  at  their 
word,  was  prepared  for  an  advance  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of  all 
national  religious  establishments  which  a  few 
vears  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as  the 
blunder  of  a  party  altogether  bereft  of 
political  prudence. 

It  nevertheless  required  no  small  degree 
of  courage  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Miall  to  givo 
notice  so  soon  as  a  year  after  the  passing  of 
the  Irish  Church  Act  that  he  would,  in  the 
following  session,  ask  Parliament  to  apply  tho 
rinciple  of  that  measure  to  the  other  Esta- 
lished  Churches  of  the  kingdom,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  to  know  that  the  time 
vol.  liv.  13 — 7 


selected  was,  in  part,  determined  by  acci- 
dental circumstances,  as  much  as  by  deliberate 
choice.  It  is  true  that  the  honourable  mem- 
ber was  not  a  novico  in  the  matter ;  seeing 
that  in  1850  he  had  submitted  a  motion 
which  similarly  aimed  at  the  extinction  of 
the  Irish  Establishment  Bnt  tho  Irish 
question,  even  in  1850,  was,  so  far  as  public 
sentiment  was  concerned,  more  advauced  than 
tho  English  Church  question  is  now ;  for 
Protestant  asceudaucy.in  Ireland  had  loug 
been  condemned  by  English  Liberalism, 
though  tho  mode  of  bringing  it  to  an  end 
occasioned  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion. 
Nobody  could  and  nobody  did,  then  deny 
Mr.  MiaH's  facts,  however  much  they  dissented 
from  his  practical  conclusions ;  while  the 
absence  of  concurring  circumstances  gave  to 
the  debate  an  air  of  languor  strangely  in 
contrast  with  the  excitement  occasioned  by 
the  same  topic  in  after  years.  It  is  true 
that  tho  recent  disestablishment  motion  is 
not  tho  first  which  has  been  submitted  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  even  in  regard  to 
the  Church  of  England.  For  nearly  forty 
years  ago— on  the  10th  of  April,  1833 — 
Mr.  Faithful!,  the  member  for  Brighton — a 
borough  then,  as  now,  intrepidly  represented 
in  Parliament — moved:  'That  the  Church 
of  England,  as  by  law  established,  is  not 
recommended  by  practical  utility '  that  its 
resources  have  always  been  subjected  to 
parliamentary  enactments,  and  that  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  those  re- 
sources ought  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
relief  of  the  nation ;'  but  on  this  occasion 
tho  question  excited  too  little  interest  to 
subject  the  mover  to  auy  sharp  antagonism ; 
Lord  Althorpo  declining  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Faithfull's  speech,  and  moving  tho  previous 
question,  while  the  motion  was  negatived 
without  a  division.  Mr.  Gladstone's  memor- 
able declaration,  in  1808,  that 1  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church  that  Church,  as  a 
State-Church,  must  ceaso  to  exist'  required 
high  moral  courage  ;  but  tho  speaker  knew 
that  he  was  the  mouthpicco  of  a  party  power- 
ful within,  as  well  as  without  the  walls  of 
Parliament  and  that  he  was  sounding  the 
tocsin  for  an  immediate,  and  a  comparatively 
brief  struggle,  in  which  success  was  already 
assured.  Mr.  Miall,  on  the  contrary,  knew 
that  ho  would  have  no  powerful  backing  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  however  great  the 
moral  strength  which  he  represented,  aud  he 
knew  also  that  he  headed  a  skirmishing 
party,  rathor  than  led  a  final  attack ;  while 
ho  must  also  have  been  conscious  that  the 
wisdom  of  his  procedure  would,  by  frioudly, 
as  well  as  hostile,  critics,  be  judged  by  the 
measure  of  success. 
That  the  success  was  great  few  persons 
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who  combine  intelligence  with  candour  will 
be  likely  to  deny,  and  probably  it  was  greater 
than  cither  Mr.  Miall,  or  the  most  sanguine 
of  bio  friends,  had  ventured  to  expect  Suc- 
cess, of  course,  has  relation  to  the  objects 
aimed  at,  and  these  were  well  defined,  and 
such  as  can  be  readily  compared  with  the 
actual  results.  We  assume  that  Mr.  Miall 
wished,  by  means  of  his  motion,  to  give  a 
practical  direction  to  the  outrdoor  agitation 
with  which  he  has  been  so  many  years  iden- 
tified ;  to  put  the  subject  in  the  category  of 
practical  political  questions,  by  forcing  it  on 
the  notice  of  politicians  by  the  ordinary  po- 
litical methods ;  to  place  before  the  greatest 
legislative  assembly  in  the  world,  with  some- 
thing like  completeness,  views  held  by  a  large 
and  (jrowing  party  in  the  country,  but  never 
before  directly  and  fully  advocated  in  Par- 
liament; to  draw  out  the  forces  enlisted  on 
the  Bide  of  establishments,  and  to  pHt  them 
on  the  defensive,  at  a  time  when  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  defence  were  by  no  means 
inconsiderable ;  and,  finally,  to  secure  such  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  by 
the  country  as  would  hasten  the  time  when  it 
must  be  dealt  with  with  a  view  to  a  practical 
settlement  If  this  is  an  accurate  description 
of  Mr.  MiaH's  aims,  can  it  be  said  of  any  one 
of  them  that  there  has  been  even  an  approach 
to  failure  f  Could  any  parliamentary  ques- 
tion, in  the  hands  of  an  independent  mem- 
ber, have  been  launched  with  greater  eclat,  or 
with  more  hopeful  presages,  than  character- 
ized the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  9th  of  May  last?  A  large 
house — a  speech  which  the  most  compe- 
tent critics  in  England  have  pronouueed 
to  be  of  the  highest  class — a  seven  hours' 
debate  sustained,  for  the  most  part,  by 
members  of  the  greatest  mark — a  weak- 
ness of  argument  and  of  tone  on  the  part 
of  the  opponents  of  the  motion  which  has 
excited  general  surprise — a  division  almost 
exactly  tallying  with  the  calculations  of 
those  at  whose  instance  it  was  taken — 
leading  articles  and  correspondence  on  the 
subject  iu  every  journal  in  the  kingdom, 
and  an  almost  universal  impression  that  dis- 
establishment is  nearer  at  hand  than  it  was 
thought  to  be  before  the  motion  was  submit- 
ted— if  these  do  not  satisfy  the  most  ardent 
of  4  Liberationism,'  the  patience  which  has 
hitherto  distinguished  them  must  have  given 
way  to  unreasoning  haste. 

On  one  point,  at  least,  in  regard  to 
which  there  was,  at  one  time,  room  for 
reasonable  doubt,  Mr.  Miall's  triumph  roust 
be  considered  complete.  Although  it 
would  liave  been  difficult  for  any  Noncon- 
formist member  to  havo  successfully  vindi- 
cated a  refusal  to  support  the  motion,  on  the 


plea  that  it  was  4  premature,'  yet  there  was 
something  to  be  urged  in  support  of  the  plea 
itself,  and  it  required  a  recognition  of  some 
facts  scarcely  known  to  the  public  at  large 
to  decide  unhesitatingly  in  favour  of  the 
course  actually  adopted.  But,  now  that  the 
motion  has  been  made,  the  pica  of  prema- 
tureness  can  scarcely  be  repeated.  Even  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer  frankly  admitted  that,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  feeling  excited  by  the  sub- 
ject, both  in  the  house  and  in  the  country,  it 
was  one  which  was  rightly  brought  under  dis- 
cussion, and,  notwithstanding  the  embarrass- 
ment which  it  was  likely  to  occasion  the 
ministry,  Mr.  Gladstone  tendered  his  thanks 
to  Mr.  Miall  for  initiating  the  discussion, 
since,  'by  introducing  this  question,  he  has 
absorbed  minor  matters,  which  really  in- 
volve his  motion  as  an  ulterior  conse- 
quence, but  which  do  not  fully  express 
it,'  and  has  4  raised  the  question  in  a  clear, 
comprehensive,  and  manly  manner,  calcu- 

del 


lated  to  keep  it  from  all 
and  to  raise  a  fair  trial  of  the  great  national 
question  involved  in  the  motion.'  These  ad- 
missions are  in  singular  contrast  to  the  re- 
ception given  to  Mr.  Miall's  Irish  Church 
motion  in  1 856,  when  a  Conservative  mem- 
ber actually  tried  to  avert  discussion  by  mov- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  house,  and  Lord 
Palm  erst  on,  the  then  Premier,  though  he  did 
not  venture  to  sanction  the  attempt,  depre- 
cated as  4  unfortunate '  the  enforced  consid- 
eration of  the  subject 

If  Mr.  Miall  has  not  acquired  fame  as  a 
parliamentarv  debater,  he  has  made  two 
speeches  which  will  live  in  the  political  his- 
tory of  this  half  century.  Of  that  of  1856 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  its  influence  was 
greatest  in  the  effect  which  it  produced  on 
the  minds  of  Liberal  politicians  whose  minds 
were  made  up  in  condemnation  of  the 
Irish  Establishment,  but  whose  notions  in 
regard  to  remedial  measures  were  confused 
and  undecided,  or  were  radically  unsound. 
The  principle  which  he  then  affirmed  was  as 
bread  cast  upon  waters  Been  after  many  days ; 
and  seen  in  the  unequivocal  shape  of  a  sta- 
tute of  the  realm  giving  practical  effect  to 
tho  views  enunciated  thirteen  years  ago. 
But  the  task  undertaken  then  was  far  less 
difficult  than  that  of  16*71,  the  area  of  dis- 
cussion was  much  narrower,  and  the  issues 
raised  much  leas  complicated.  Of  Mr.  Miall's 
recent  speech,  Mr.  Leatham  happily  said  that 
it  seemed  to  him  4  as  though  it  were  the  con- 
densation of  the  thought  of  a  life-time ;' 
but  in  truth,  the  speaker  had  to  disengage 
his  mind  from  many  thoughts  which  had 
for  years  engaged  tho  highest  powers  of  his 
intellect  and  the  warmest  sympathies  of 
heart    He  had  to  remember  that  he 
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was  standing,  not  on  a  Liberation  platform, 
but  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  that  he  was  addressing  not  the 
eagerly  responsive  readers  of  the  Noncon- 
formist, but  the  cold  and  critical  readers 
of  journals  of  a  very  different  type.  And, 
further,  while  avowing  that  the  religious  side 
of  the  question  was  that  which  most  power- 
fully affected  his  own  mind,  and  conscious 
that  the  most  potent  arguments  which  he 
could  employ  were  those  which  derive  their 
force  from  religions  considerations,  he  had 
to  leave  that  vantage  ground,  from  the  ad- 
mitted unwillingness  and  unfitness  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  deal  with  the  subject 
in  its  spiritual  aspects,  and  to  take  the  lower 
ground  involved  in  objections  of  an  exclu- 
sively political  and  social  character.    It  re- 
quired no  small  degree  of  self-restraint,  and* 
of  practical  skill,  for  a  speaker  of  such  ante- 
cedents as  those  of  Mr.  Miall  to  keep  strict- 
ly within  the  lines  which  he  had  laid  down 
for  himself;  and  the  unstinted  admiration 
expressed  by  all  the  subsequent  speakers 
and   especially  by  public  journals,  which 
— within  a  week  of  his  Metropolitan  Tab- 
ernacle  speech — were  little  likely  to  be 
biased  in  his  favour,  have  shown  conclu- 
sively the  completeness  of  his  success.  When 
the  usually  moderate  Guardian  affirms  that 
Mr.  Minll's  speech  was  a  signal  example  of 
dissenting  exaggeration,  dissenting  narrow- 
ness of  view,  and  dissenting  shortness  of 
thought  and  inability  to  comprehend  the 
higher  aspects  of  a  great  religious  and  na- 
tiomil  question  ;  and  the  Record  asserts  that 
4  never  was  a  speech  delivered  on  a  great  ques- 
tion more  damaging  to  the  cause  it  was  in- 
tended to  support :'  the  very  recklessness  of 
the  misrepresentations  indicate  a  conscious- 
ness that  the  impression  produced  was  of  a 
kind  which  has^nven  great  uneasiness  to  the 
supporters  of  the  Establishment    Wo  ex- 
pect, moreover,  that  the  reading  of  the  speech, 
m  the  complete  form  in  which  it  has  since 
been  published  and  widely  circulated,  will 
he  found  to  have  deepened  the  impression 
produced  by  its  deliver}-,  and  by  a  first  hasty 
perusal.     Its  calm  yet  forcible  statements 
— its  close  reasoning — its  apt  and  pungent 
illustrations — its  incontrovertible  facts,  and 
its  elevation  of  touo  and  style  will,  we  arc 
confident,  perceptibly  affect  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  men  on  whom,  for  some  time  past, 
the  truth  has  been  dawning  that  thero  must 
be  something  radically  wrong  in  the  cxistiug 
relations  between  the  State  and  the  several 
religious  bodies  of  the  country.    By  a  pro- 
cess of  filtration,  the  truths  enunciated  by  Mr. 
Miall  in  this  speech  will,  aided  by  other  influ- 
ences, find  their  way  into  quarters  into  which 
none  of  his  previous  utterances  on  the  same 


subject  have  penetrated,  and,  unless  the  ten- 
dency of  ecclesiastical  events  greatly  changes, 
it  may  be  expected  that  the  seed  now  sown 
will  germinate,  and  prodnco  its  fruits,  with 
a  degree  of  rapidity  for  which  previous  efforts 
furnish  no  precedent. 

Nor  would  justice  bo  done  to  others  were 
there  no  recognition  of  the  valuable  aid 
given  to  the  mover  of  the  resolution  by 
those  who  supported  him  in  the  debate.  It 
was  fitting  that  a  proposal  so  deeply  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  seconded  by  a  member  of  that 
body,  and  the  duty  which  Mr.  J.  I>.  Lewis 
voluntarily  undertook  was  discharged  with 
both  ability  and  courage.  The  facts  and  fi- 
gures supplied  by  Mr.  Richard  admirably  sup- 
plemented Mr.  Miall's  exposition  of  princi- 
ple; while,  so  far  as  the  Principality  is  con- 
cerned, they  demolished  some  of  the  boldest 
allegations  of  the  advocates  of  the  existing 
system.  If  Mr.  Leatham's  speech  must  be 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  qualified  praise — and 
notably  in  regard  to  his  insinuation  respect- 
ing the  views  previously  expressed  by  Mr. 
Winterbotham — it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
blurted  out  some  truths  which  were  re- 
quired to  be  told,  however  roughly,  and 
presented  with  admirable  force,  as  well  as 
vivacity,  "  some  aspects  of  the  question 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  neglected  in 
such  a  discussion,  and  which  will  tell  upon 
minds  but  little  affected  by  the  less  graphic 
method  of  the  philosophical  and  unrhetorical 
member  for  Bradford. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  the  Dean  of  Nor- 
wich has  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
apologetic  and  low-toned  character  of  the  re- 
plies given  by  the  upholders  of  the  Establish- 
ment; for  an  ecclesiastic  who  holds  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  tho  State  to  find  out  which  is 
Christ's  Church,  and,  having  found  it,  to  up- 
hold and  extend  it  to  the  utmost,  must  have 
heard,  or  read,  the  debate  with  downright 
dismay.  The  proverb  that  4  one  story's 
good  "till  another's  told '  does  not  apply  in 
this  case ;  for  strong  as  was  Mr.  Miall's 
case  when  he  had  concluded  his  speech,  it 
was  stronger  still  after  the  weakness  of  the 
other  side  had  been  shown  by  the  roply.  ♦  h 
that  all?'  might  have  been  asked  by  any  one 
conversant  with  all  tho  traditionary  argu- 
ments used  in  defence  of  Church  Estab- 
lishments, after  hearing  Mr.  Bruce,  Sir  Konn- 
dcll  Palmer,  Dr.  Ball,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Of  the  *  national  conscience ' 
which  enjoins  the  provision  by  the  State  of 
the  means  of  grace  for  the  nation,  or  of  the 
'  national  atheism'  involved  in  the  absence 
of  such  provision ;  or,  in  fact,  of  auy  the- 
whatever  on  which  it  may  be  supposed  to 
ory  be  possible  to  base  an  Establishment. 
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there  was  heard  nothing.  The  friendB 
of  the  Church,  indeed,  so  far  abandoned 
theory,  that  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  reproached 
Mr.  Miall  with  the  theoretical  character  of 
his  arguments,  and  was  himself  forced  to 
fall  back  on  statements  of  the  most  prosaic 
and  practical  character ;  while  Mr.  Disraeli, 
though  vaguely  asserting  that  4  the  State 
ought  to  recognise  and  support  some  religi- 
ous expression  in  the  community,'  was  con- 
tent to  rest  the  case  of  the  Establishment 
chiefly  on  'the  manifold  and  ineffable  bless- 
ings it  bestows.* 

It  was  perhaps  a  misfortuno  for  that  estab- 
lishment that  its  defence  was  mainly  under- 
taken by  official  and  ex-official  advocates. 
They,  it  is  clear,  were  more  concerned  for 
their  own  position,  in  relation  to  the  question, 
now  or  horeafter — and  especially  hereafter — 
than  affected  by  a  noble  zeal  on  behalf  of 
Church  Establishments.  Of  course,  if  it  had 
been  felt  that  the  foundations  of  those  insti- 
tutions were  firm  as  the  everlasting  hills,  that 
fact  would  have  given  firmness  of  tone,  if 
not  vigour  of  expression,  to  those  who  were 
under  the  necessity  of  doing  battle  on  their 
behalf.  But  the  insecurity  of  the  position 
renders  necessary  a  system  of  Parliamentary 
'  hedging ' — to  use  sporting  phraseology — 
on  the  part  of  those  who  wish  to  continue  to 
be,  or  to  become,  the  depositaries  of  politi- 
cal power;  and  that,  perhaps,  is  the  most 
alarming  fact  which  the  lato  debate  has 
forced  on  the  notice  of  thbsc  who  onco 
thought  that  Church  and  State  never  could 
be  separated. 

The  Ilome  Secretary,  in  particular,  de- 
scribed the  ministerial  policy  in  this  matter 
with  a  frankness  which  revealed  in  an  almost 
amusing  way  the  embarrassment  of  official 
Liberalism.  He  admitted  that  'the  question 
of  an  Established  Church  was  seriously  occu- 
pying the  minds  of  the  people  of  Scotland,' 
but  added  that  'nothing,  he  was  assured, 
would  be  done  in  the  matter  until  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  were  in  favour  of 
disestablishment.'  With  respect,  however, 
to  England,  'the  question  was  far  less  ma- 
ture.' No  fair-minded  man,  he  added,  could 
deny  '  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  many  of  the  statements'  made  by  Mr. 
Miall,  in  regard  to  the  shortcomings  of  tho 
Establishment,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  spiritual  necessities  of  tho  people  had 
been  met  by  Nonconformists.  But,  he  con- 
tinued : — 

4  The  practical  question  for  the  House  to  con- 
sider was  whether  they  were  for  those  reasons 
prepared  to  pass  a  resolution  which  would  bind 
them  at  once  to  legislate  on  the  subject  No 
Government  would,  he  thought,  be  justified  in 
undertaking  Buch  a  task  in  the  present  state  of 


public  opinion.  The  calmness  of  his  bon. 
friend  in  dealing  with  the  question  would,  he 
was  afraid,  not  be  imitated  by  tho  country  at 
large,  and  its  discussion  must  lead  to  great 
dissension  and  controversy,  although  in  the 
end  the  result  might  tend  to  promote  peace  and 
harmony.  It  was  a  subject  on  which  no  Gov- 
ernment should  attempt  to  legislate  without  the 
assurance  of  success.  (Ironical  cheers.)  He 
was  speaking  without  reference  to  the  present 
or  any  other  Government,  and  he  must  repeat 
that  no  Ministry  would  be  justified  in  pro- 
ceeding to  deal  with  a  question  of  such  great 
importance  without  some  assurance  of  success. 
("  Hear,  hear,"  and  a  laugh.)  It  was  the  busi- 
ness of  private  members  to  ventilate  such 
questions,  and  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
take  them  up  only  when  public  opinion  declar- 
ed it  to  be  expedient' 

And  then,  as  a  solatium  to  those  whom 
these  ominous  statements  were  calculated  to 
disturb,  he  proceeded  to  say  a  few  civil  words 
about  the  great  work  which  is  being  done  by 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  deep  root 
she  has  taken  in  the  affections  of  the  people ; 
returning,  however,  to  the  official  line  on 
which  he  started,  by  admitting  that  he  '  was 
not  prepared  to  defend  the  Established 
Church  with  any  abstract  arguments,'  and 
insisting  that,  as  prudent  men,  they  must  see 
their  way  more  clearly  before  adopting  such 
a  motion.  'Call  you  that  backing  your 
friends  ? '  was  the  indignant,  and  not  unnatural 
reply  of  the  fervent  Dr.  Ball,  who  declared 
that 4  the  Church  would  be  defended  as  long 
as  it  did  not  imperil  tho  interests  of  the 
Government,  and  no  longer.' 

Mr.  Disraeli's  milder  expression  of  the 
opinion  that '  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
maintaining  the  union  between  Church  and 
State,  I  think  your  adhesion  to  the  proposal, 
or  your  objection  to  it,  should  be  founded  on 
some  principle  which  cannot  be  disputed, 
and  guided  by  some  policy  which  the  coun- 
try can  comprehend,'  did  elicit  from  the 
Prime  Miuister  *  very  different  sounds ' — to 
use  the  language  of  Mr.  Disraeli — but  the 
substance  was  substantially  tho  same.  He 
could  remind  the  Opposition  leader  that, 
notwithstanding  his  appreciation  of  princi- 
ples, he  himself  was  content  to  rest  his  de- 
fence of  the  Establishment,  4  not  so  much, 
upon  adhesion  to  any  abstract  theory,  or 
principle,  as  upon  the  fact  that  the  convic- 
tions of  the  nation  are  in  its  favour,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  public  opinion  is  adverse 
to  the  motion  of  my  honourable  friend.'  And 
it  was,  practically,  upon  this  proposition  Mr. 
Gladstone  took  his  stand  ;  while  he,  at  the 
same  time,  strengthened  his  position  by  de- 
scriptions of  the  4  vast n ess  of  the  operation ' 
pointed  at  in  the  motion,  and  the  immense 
difficulties  which  it  would  involve,  and  also 
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dilated,  with  characteristic  grace  and  co- 
piousness, on  the  pre-eminent  advantages 
resulting  from  the  ruauner  iu  which  the 
Church  of  England  discharges  its  practical 
duties.  And  his  closing  declaration  went  no 
further,  and  rose  no  higher,  than  this : — 

4 1  cannot  but  stand  upon  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  nation  which  sent  us  here  does  not 
wish  us  to  adopt  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  mem- 
ber.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary 

for  us — indeed,  I  don't  think  the  hon.  gentle- 
man expects  that  we  should  do  so — to  vote  for 
a  motion  which  we  are  firmly  convinced  is  at 
variance  with  the  established  convictions  of  the 
country,  and  I  shall  venture  to  say  to  my  hon. 
friend,  what  I  am  sure  he  will  not  resent,  that 
if  he  seeks  to  convert  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  his  opinions,  he  must  begin  by 
undertaking  the  preliminary  work  of  converting 
to  those  opinions  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
England.1 

When  Mr.  Miall  led  the  attack  on  the 
Irish  Establishment,  in  1850,  it  was  stated 
that  the  task  of  replying  to  him  was  assign- 
ed to  Mr.  Whiteside,  but  that  the  vehement 
representative   of  Dublin  University  was 
quite  unprepared  to  deal  with  a  case  so  dis- 
passionately put  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Miall; 
while  it  is  certain  that  he  found  his  physical 
force  oratory — as  Mr.  Bright  once  described 
it — much  more  available  in  a  subsequent 
session,  in  denouncing  tho  anticipated  be- 
trayal of  the  Church  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Sir 
Koundcll  Palmer,  however,  did  not  shrink 
from  fulfilling  the  intention  which  had  been 
ascribed  to  him  previous  to  the  debate,  and, 
perhaps,  no  fitter  representative  man  could 
have  been  chosen  for  the  purpose.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  could  have  succeeded  more 
fully  in  keeping  the  discussion  up  to  the 
high  level  to  which  its  originator  had  sought 
to  raise  it    No  one  could  be  more  candid 
in  his  recognition  of  the  ability,  and  tho  ad- 
mirable spirit,  with  which  Mr.  Miall  had 
placed  the  subject  before  the  ITouse.*  No 
one  could  be  more  discriminating  iu  choosing 
the  grounds  on  which  his  resistance  was 
offered  to  the  motion ;  and  no  one  could  put 
the  case  of  the  Church  more  suavely,  or 
inoro  willingly.    But,  notwithstanding  all 
these  high  recommendations,  the  speech  was 
a  singularly  weak  one,  in  regard  to  both  its 

•  Remera  tiering  the  bitter  vituperation  of 
which  tho  Liberation  Society  has  been  tho  sub- 
ject, tho  fol lowing  passage  from  Sir  Koundcll 
Palmer's  speech,  while  creditable  to  tho  speak- 
er, is  amusing  also  : — •  When  we  see  consider- 
able bodies  connected—/  won't  cnU  tfiem  with 
Q'jitatutnt,  for  that  is  a  teortl  that  might  not  lx 
nntptitble — but  with  movements  out  of  doors  for 
tlu*  purpose  of  influencing  public  opinion  on  tbis 

•ubjcvt  I  cannot  pretend  to  deny  that 

the  <pjc*tion  should  bo  brougbt  under  our  atten- 
tion'  This  is  substituting  rose  water  for  vitriol ! 


reasoning  and  its  facts.  The  latter,  indeed, 
constituted  the  weakest  part  of  his  case — 
though,  in  some  quarters,  they  are  relied 
upon  with  a  confidence  which  seems  to  us 
to  bo  attributable  either  to  imperfect  knowl- 
edge, of  to  mistaken  views  of  their  bearing 
on  the  question  in  dispute. 

Tho  two  main  facta  urged  by  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer  were  these — first,  that  the  existence 
of  an  Established  Church  no  longer  involves 
injustice  to  Nonconformists;  second,  that 
*  this  great  institution  does  a  work  of  ines- 
timable value  over  the  whole  land,  and  in 
every  part  of  society,'  and,  more  especially, 
that,  to  the  poor,  and  in  the  rural  parishes, 
it  is  of  4  priceless  value.' 

If  the  first  of  these  propositions  can  be 
sustained,  the  most  effectivo  weapon  at  their 
command  will  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  .assailants  of  the  Establishment.  Mr. 
Miall,  of  course,  insisted  on  the  converse  of 
that  proposition  with  tho  utmost  emphasis 
—denouncing,  as  ho  did,  4  the  essential  and 
inseparable  injustice  involved  in  lifting  one 
Church  from  among  many  into  political 
ascendancy,  and  endowing  it  with  property 
belonging  to  tho  people  in  their  corporate 
capacity ; '  and  affirming  that  4  the  inmost 
principle  of  a  Church  Establishment  is 
necessarily  unjust  in  its  operation/  and  that 
4  man  suffers  injustice  at  the  hands  of  the 
State  when  the  State  places  him  in  a  position 
of  exceptional  disadvantage  on  account  of 
his  religious  faith,  or  his  ecclesiastical  asso- 
ciations.' Sir  Roundell  Palmer  has  two  re- 
plies to  this,  viz.,  that  what  Dissenters  4  call 
ascendancy '  is  4  no  longer  an  ascendancy 
involving  any  civil  rights,  privileges,  or  ad- 
vantage whatever,'  and  that  those  who  do 
not  participate  in  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  property  in  the  hands  of  tho  Establish- 
ment 4  fail  to  do  so  from  simplo  choice.'  He 
further  asserts  that  the  idea  4  that  no  State 
institution  intended  for  the  public  good  can 
bo  just  which  everybody  does  not  equally 
participate  in,'  would  4  lead  us  into  com- 
munism, or  some  other  system  of  the  kind.' 

The  plea  that,  the  Establishment  being 
open  to  all,  no  injustice  is  done  to  these 
who  stay  outside,  is  one  which  it  is  difficult 
to  discuss  with  patience,  even  when  seriously 
urged,  as  it  seems  to  have  been,  by  an  op- 
ponent like  Sir  Roundell  Palmer.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  inadequacy,  as  regards  quan- 
tity, of  that  which  the  Establishment  otters 
to  all — an  inadequacy  so  great  that  the  offer 
becomes  a  mockery :  it  is  enough  to  point 
out  that  that  offer  is  one  which,  from  tho 
necessity  of  the  case,  cannot  possibly  be  ac- 
cepted. The  well-known  saying  of  Home 
Tooke's  that  the  London  Tavern  was  open 
to  every  man — who  could  afford  to  pay  the 
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bill,  suggests  the  answer  to  the  shallow  aver- 
ment that  the  injustice  endured  by  Noncon- 
formists is,  after  all,  self-inflicted.  If  they 
are  ready  to  pay  the  price  at  which  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Establishment  are  offered 
to  them,  to  sin  against  their  convictions,  and 
to  swallow  their  conscientious  scruples,  they 
may  enjoy  religiouB  equality  within  its  pale, 
instead  of  struggling  for  it  without.  It  is  a 
new  use  of  the  old  defence  of  the  Irish  Es- 
tablishment so  happily  ridiculed  by  Thomas 
Moore,  in  his  4  Dream  of  Ilindostan :' — 

'  44  And  pra)',"  asked  I,  "  by  whom  is  paid 
Tho  expense  of  this  strange  masquerade?' 
"  The  expenso ! — Oh  that's  of  course  defray- 
ed," 

(Said  one  of  those  well-fed  Hccatombera) 
44  By  yondor  rascally  rice  consumers." 
"What!  th*y,  who  mustn't  eat  meat!"— 

44  No  matter—" 
(And  while  he  spoke  his  checks  grew  fatter), 
44  The  rogues  may  munch  their  Paddy  crop, 
But  the  rogues  must  still  support  our  shop. 
And,  depend  upon  it,  the  way  to  treat 
Heretical  stomachs  that  thus  dissent, 
Is  to  burden  all  that  won't  eat  meat, 
With  a  costly  Meat  Establishment."  ' 

Sir  Roundcll  Palmer  thinks  that  he  has 
conceded  everything  which  equity  requires 
when  ho  expresses  entire  agreement  with 
Mr.  Miall  that  4  no  State  authority  ought  to 
interfere  with  any  man's  religious  belief,' 
and  he  clenches  that  admission  by  the  bold 
assertion,  that  the  ascendancy  of  the  Church 
of  England  no  longer  involves  4  any  civil 
rights,  privileges,  or  advantages  whatever.' 
It  might  have  occurred  to  him  that,  even  if 
his  statement  were  strictly  accurate,  the 
words  *  no  longer '  pointed  to  a  history  of 
suffering  and  of  struggle  which  resulted  from 
the  existence  of  an  Establishment,  and  in 
which  Nonconformists  have  figured  as  the 
victims.  But  is  it  accurate  f  Why  at  the 
moment  the  statement  was  made  there  was 
before  Parliament — as  there  is  likely  to  be 
for  some  time  to  come — a  measure  for  ex- 
tinguishing the  clerical  monopoly  in  parochial 
churchyards;  the  disabilities  of  Dissenters 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  not  been  re- 
moved,* and  there  had  just  been  published 
tho  new  Statutes  of  Winchester  and  Harrow 
schools,  which  expressly  insist  that  none  but 
mombers  of  the  Church  shall  be  qualified  to 
act  as  members  of  the  governing  bodies  of 
those  institutions!  And,  even  when  these 
grounds  of  just  complaint  have  been  remov- 
ed, there  will  still  exist  in  numerous  Statutes, 
or  Trusts,  or  Schemes,  or  Regulations,  affect- 
ing matters  of  parochial,  educational,  or 

•  The  University  Te*t«  Abolition  Bill  received 
tho  royal  assent  on  the  10th  of  June. 


charitable  administration,  provisions  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  exclude  Dissenters 
from  the  national  Church  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rights,  privileges,  and  advantage*:, 
which  Sir  Koundell  Palmer  would  have  us 
believe  are  as  much  within  the  reach  of  Non- 
conformists as  of  Conformists. 

That,  however,  is  a  very  limited  view  of 
the  subject  which  supposes  that  the  principle 
of  religious  equality  is  violated  only  by 
means  of  Statutes  of  the  realm  which,  in  so 
many  words,  place  the  members  of  unesta- 
blished  bodies  on  a  different  footing,  as  re- 
gards civil  rights,  from  that  occupied  by 
members  of  the  Establishment.  For  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  for  every  act  of  ex- 
clusion, and  every  violation  of  the  principle 
of  equity,  for  which  the  legislature  is  respon- 
sible, in  connection  with  an  Established  sys- 
tem, there  are  twenty  others  which  are  the 
indirect,  though  inevitable,  result  of  that 
system.  Establishment  is  a  name  for  more 
than  a  collection  of  Statutes,  and  a  particu- 
lar mode  of  appropriating  national  property : 
it  represents  a  powerful  source  of  influence 
— a  spring  the  force  of  which  is  felt  through- 
out all  the  ramifications  of  society,  and  is 
often  experienced  by  those  who  are  uncon- 
sciously affected  by  it.  Notwithstanding 
the  lip-homage  now  paid  to  the  principle  of 
religious  equality,  even  by  politicians  who 
once  persistently  fought  against  it,  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  Church  Establishment  is 
sought  to  be  upheld  by  public  functionaries, 
by  corporate  bodies,  and  by  individuals,  or- 
ganized and  unorganized,  in  a  hundred  ways 
which  are  independent  of  legislation,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  iuflict,  whether  inten- 
tionally or  not,  great  injustice  on  those  who 
are  attached  to  other  religious  communities. 

No  one  would  now  venture  to  declare,  as 
a  Conservative  journal  did  years  ago,  that  a 
4  Dissenter  is  only  half  an  Englishman,'  but, 
so  far  as  a  right  to  share  in  all  the  advan- 
tages afforded  by  civilized  society  is  concern- 
ed, that  is  the  position  in  which  he  is,  or  is 
sought  to  be  placed,  even  now.  The  ques- 
tion with  which  Mr.  Leatham  fairly  startled 
Mr.  Gladstone,  4  How  long  are  we,  a  party  of 
Dissenters,  to  be  led  by  a  cabinet  of  Church- 
men ? '  suggests  other  inquiries,  of  a  more 
searching  kind,  which  are  even  more  strictly 
relevant  to  the  point  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. Take  the  public  functionaries  through- 
out the  kingdom — the  Commissioners  who 
administer  the  affairs  of  important  depart- 
ments, some  of  which  decide  matters  vitally 
affecting  the  interests  of  Nonconformists — 
the  occupants  of  the  magisterial  bench— the 
trustees  of  public  charities — the  holders  of 
municipal  and  parochial  offices,  great  and 
small,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  large  ma- 
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jority  are  connected  with  the  State-favoured 
Church,  and  that  offices  of  responsibility  and 
influence,  as  well  as  of  emolument,  arc  filled 
by  Dissenters  in  an  inverse  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  their  intelligence,  and  their 
energetic  devotion  to  public  duty. 

These  are  some  of  the  allegations  with 
which  we  meet  Sir  Roundell  Palmer's  asser- 
tion that  rhc  Establishment  no  longer  inflicts 
wrong  on  those  who  think  it  right  to  dissent; 
but  there  are  others,  the  aptness  of  which 
will  be  still  moro  apparent,  because  the  facta 
come  within  the  knowledge  of  a  far  larger 
class.    Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the 
great  centres  of  population,  it  is  certain  that 1 
in  the  small  towns,  and  especially  in  those 
rural  districts,  in  which,  we  arc  told,  the 
Establishment  is  so  great  a  blessing,  petty 
persecution,  aiming  at  the  repression  of  dis- 
sent, is  as  rife  as  when  that  Establishment 
could  persecute  by  law.    Is  the  disseutcr  a 
farmer  i     He  is  kept  by  Church  landlords 
and  landladies  out  of  a  whole  district,  as 
carefully  as  tho  rinderpest  itself;  or  if  he 
happens  to  be  already  in  it,  he  is  deported  as 
quickly  ns  lease,  or  agreement,  will  allow. 
Is  he  a  shopkeeper!    lie  must  hold  his  head 
low,  and  consent  to  sell  his  principles  with 
his  wares,  or  he  loses  half  bis  customers. 
Docs  he  require  education  for  his  children? 
The  day-school  is,  indeed,  open  to  them,  but 
attendance  at  the  Sunday-school  and  the 
church  is  insisted  upon,  as  part  of  the  price 
to  bo  paid  for  the  education  for  which  he,  in 
fommon  with  other  tax-payers,  largely  pays. 
Is  he  poor  ?    So  much  the  worse  for  him, 
when  coals,  blankets,  and  soup  are  distribu- 
ted at  Christmas ;  when  parochial  charities, 
intended  to  be  unsectarian,  are  dispensed, 
or  when  misfortune  makes  him  a  fitting 
object  for  tho  help  and  sympathy  of  all  his 
neighbours.    Nay !  he  may  be  wholly  inde- 
j»endcnt  of  all  around  in  regard  to  pecuniary 
circumstances — may  have  fortune,  culture, 
and  all  the  gifts  and  graces  of  refined  and  of 
Christian  life;  yet,  if  in  the  matter  of  the 
Lord  his  God  he  differs  from  those  who  wor- 
ship at  tho  altars  of  the  Establishment,  he, 
too,  pays  the  penalty  for  conscientious  Non- 
conformity, in  the  social  exclusion,  and  the 
haughty  contempt,  which  to  certain  minds 
make  country  life  ono  of  the  hardest  things 
to  bear,  and  strongly  tempt  the-  children  of 
wealthy  Nonconformists  to  desert,  and  ulti- 
mately to  despise,  the  communities  to  which 
thev  were  once  attached. 

To  these  representations,  as  well  as  to 
others  relating  to  the  social  discord  created 
by  an  Establishment,  it  has  been  replied 
that  they  describe  as  much  the  result  of  the 
caste-feeling,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
exists  among  us,  as  the  result  of  the  Church  | 


being  established ;  that  hard  and  fast  lines 
will  be  drawn  by  individuals  even  when 
State-made  distinctions  have  ceased ;  that  we 
4  shall  not  get  rid  of  the  Church  of  England 
by  disestablishing  it ; '  and  that  *  so  far  from 
being  less  energetic  in  the  assertion  of  its 
'  claims,'  it  will  bo  1  more  energetic  than  ever.' 
The  rejoinder  is,  that  the  existence  of  a 
state-maintained  Church  aggravates  social  ten- 
dencies sufficiently  bad  enough  in  themselves 
to  require  no  encouragement— that,  when  the 
possessors  of  invidious  privileges  find  their 
privileges  endangered,  they  think  themselves 
justified  in  doing  what  they  would  otherwise 
condemn — that  acts  such  as  we  have  indica- 
ted are  committed  to  a  far  greater  extent  by 
the  members  of  established  than  of  uncstab- 
lished  bodies,  and  that  Episcopalianism  in 
America,  and  in  our  own  colonies,  does  not 
adopt  the  repressive,  and  the  oppressive, 
policy  to  which  it  resorts  at  home.  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer's  dictum  that  4  One  of  the 
advantages  of  a  union  which  subsists  between 
Church  and  State  is,  that  it  gives  to  the 
former  an  inducement  to  act  in  a  more  liberal 
and  conciliatory  spirit  than  can  be  relied 
upon  if  tho  relations  between  the  two  were 
different,'  is,  in  our  judgment,  contrary  to 
the  facts  of  history ;  and  if  the  Church  is,  at 
the  present  time,  *  bonnd  over  to  keep  the 
peace '  as  it  has  not  been  before,  it  is  just  be- 
cause tho  ties  between  Church  and  State  are 
loosened,  and  liberality  and  moderation  are 
necessary  to  prevent  their  being  quickly 
severed. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  case  to 
which,  perhaps,  full  justice  was  not  done  by 
any  of  the  speakers  in  the  late  debate,  and 
that  is  the  influence  exerted  by  tho  Estab- 
lishment, in  regard  to  opinion,  as  affecting 
both  theological  belief  and  ecclesiastical 
practice.  The  Nonconformist  objection  to 
an  Establishment,  as  popularly  put,  is,  that 
it  appropriates  public  property  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  Church,  the  advantages  of  which 
cannot  be  shared  by  large  sections  of  the 
community.  That  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the 
whole  truth ;  for  even  if  the  Church  found 
its  own  capital,  and  tho  State  gave  nothing 
but  authority  and  privilege,  tho  Nonconfor- 
mist would  still  have  ground  to  complain  of 
the  injustice  done  to  him  by  the  junction  of 
tho  two  bodies.  The  pocket  objection, 
strong  as  it  is,  is,  after  all,  neither  the  strong- 
est nor  the  highest.  To  the  man  who,  in 
these  days  of  shifting  and  uncertain  belief, 
holds  definite  views  of  truth,  and  especially 
of  the  highest  forms  of  truth,  it  is  less  a 
grievance  that  the  State  should  deprive  him 
of  his  share  of  public  property  than  that  it 
should  exert  its  influence  on  behalf  of  what 
he  believes  to  bo  mischievous  error— error, 
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possibly,  dishonouring  to  God,  as  well  as 
detrimental  to  men.  The  member  for  Rich- 
mond says  that  he  is  at  one  with  the  member 
for  Bradford  in  thinking  that  'no  8tate 
authority  ought  to  interfere  with  any  man's 
religious  belief;'  but  what  is  interference 
with  man's  religious  belief?  Is  no  one's  be- 
lief interfered  with  when  the  Canons  of  a 
national  Church  excommunicate  ipso  facto 
all  impugn  era  of  the  Articles,  the  worship,  or 
the  government  of  that  Church,  until  they 
have  repented,  and  publicly  revoked,  their 
'  wicked  errors  ? '  Is  the  Unitarian  bebcf 
not  interfered  with  by  the  state-sanctioned 
Athanasiau  creed?  Or  the  Baptist  belief 
by  the  baptismal  service?  Or  the  Quaker 
belief  by  the  eucharistic  doctrines  of  the 
Church?  Or,  to  put  the  question  in  the 
broadest  form,  is  the  Roman  Catholic's  be- 
lief not  interfered  with  when  there  is  estab- 
lished a  Protestant  Church,  which  asserts 
that  the  leading  tenets,  or  practices,  of  the 
Romish  Church  are  damnable  and  idola- 
trous ? 

It  is  true  that  everybody  in  the  country  is 
f  reo  to  protest  against  the  creed  and  practices 
of  the  Establishment,  but  why  should  anyone 
have  to  protest  at  all  ?  The  Nonconformist 
may  enforce  his  own  views  of  truth  and 
religious  duty,  but  why  should  the  State, 
which  is  invested  with  authority  derived 
from  him,  in  common  with  his  fellow-citizens, 
not  only  compel  him  to  become  a  Noncon- 
formist, but  put  a  heavy  premium  on  the 
acceptance  of  that  which  he  feels  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  denounce?  This  is  a  quostion,  the 
force  of  which  increases  in  proportion  as  the 
Established  clergy  assert  their  right  to  set  at 
defiance  authorized  doctrinal  standards  and 
rubrics,  as  well  as  to  disregard  the  most 
solemn  judicial  decisions ;  for  the  points  of 
theological  antagonism  between  their  teach- 
ing and  the  views  of  Nonconformists  will 
multiply  as  confusion  grows  within  the 
Church.  But  we  are  content  to  enforce  our 
present  point  by  an  illustration  drawn  from 
a  state  of  things  with  which  we  have  long 
been  familiar,  rather  than  from  any  new  de- 
velopment of  clerical  extravagance.  Here, 
for  instance,  are  specimens  of  the  teaching 
of  one  of  the  authorized  instructors  of  the 
people,  taken  from  a  twopenny  catechism, 
entitled  Some  questions  of  the  Church  Cate- 
chism, and  doctrines  involved,  briefly  ex- 
plained, for  the  use  of  families  and  parochial 
schools  ;  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Gace,  M.A.,  Vicar 
of  Great  Barling,  Essex,*  and  which,  wo  un- 
derstand, is  circulated  widely  in  many  pa- 
rishes far  distant  from  the  author's. 


*  Ixmdon :  J.  and  C.  Mozley,  and  Masters  and 
Son,  1870. 


on  Disestablishment.  July, 

I  4  86.  Q.  We  have  amongst  us  various  Sects 
and  Denominations  who  go  by  the  general  name 
of  Dissenters.  In  what  light  are  we  to  consider 
them  ?  A.  As  heretics ;  and  in  our  Litany  we 
expressly  pray  to  be  delivered  from  the  sins  of 
"false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism." 

'86.  Q.  Is  then  their  worship  a  laudable 
'service?  A.  No;  because  they  worship  God 
according  to  their  own  evil  and  corrupt  imagi- 
nations, and  not  according  to  His  revealed  will, 
and  therefore  their  worship  is  idolatrous. 

•87.  Q.  Is  Dissent  a  great  sin?  A.  Yes;  it 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  our  duty  towards  God. 

4  94.  Q.  But  why  have  not  Dissenters  been 
excommunicated  ?  A.  Because  the  law  of  the 
land  does  not  allow  the  wholesome  law  of  the 
Church  to  be  acted  upon ;  but  Dissenters  have 
virtually  excommunicated  themselves  by  setting 
up  a  religion  of  their  own,  and  leaving  the  ark 
of  God's  Church. 

'98.  Q.  Is  it  wicked  then  to  enter  a  meeting- 
house at  all  ?  A.  Most  assuredly ;  because, 
as  was  said  above,  it  is  a  house  where  God  is 
worshipped  otherwise  than  He  has  commanded, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  dedicated  to  His  honour 
and  glory ;  and  besides  this,  we  run  the  risk  of 
being  led  away  by  wicked  enticing  words ;  at 
the  same  time,  by  our  presence  we  are  witness- 
ing our  approval  of  their  heresy,  wounding  the 
consciences  of  our  weaker  brethren,  and  by 
our  example  teaching  others  to  go  astray. 

'  99.  Q.  But  is  language  such  as  this  consis- 
tent with  charity?  A.  Quite  so:  for  when 
there  is  danger  of  the  true  worshippers  of  God 
falling  into  error  we  cannot  speak  too  plainly, 
or  warn  them  too  strongly  of  their  perilous 
slate ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
declare  in  express  terms  to  those  who  are  with- 
out, that  they  are  living  separate  from  Christ's 
body,  and  consequently  out  of  the  pale  of  sal- 
vation, so  far,  at  least,  as  God  has  thought  fit 
to  reveal.' 

Assuming,  as  we  may  fairly  do,  that  the 
author  of  all  tliis — well  I  we  need  not  de- 
scribe it — preaches  as  he  publishes,  have  the 
heretics  and  sinners  whom  he  thus  consigns 
to  perdition  no  right  to  complain  that,  besides 
receiving — according  to  the  '  Clergy  List ' — 
£230  a  year  of  public  money,  he  should  also 
be  invested  with  authority  by  the  State  ?  It 
is  idle  to  say  that  truth  is  truth,  and  falsehood 
falsehood,  and  that  the  one  will  prevail,  and 
the  other  perish,  no  matter  whether  he  who 
utters  it  is  an  established  clergyman,  or  a 
dissenting  preacher.  In  the  long  run  it  will 
be  so,"  but  the  straggle  between  truth  and 
falsehood  is  prolonged  when,  instead  of  the 
two  being  left  fairly  to  grapple  with  each 
other,  the  weight  of  State-influence,  as  well 
as  of  State-gold,  is  thrown  into  the  wrong 
scale.  To  speak  plainly,  the  establishment 
of  a  Church  is  an  organized  system  of  bribe- 
ry in  favour  of  that  Church.  It  may  fail  to 
buy  the  adherence  of  strong  and  independent 
minds,  but  the  minds  of  the  majority  are 
ueithcr  the  one  nor  the  other.    It  appeals 
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successfully  to  the  self-seeking,  tbe  timid,  j 
the  conventional,  the  fashion-loving,  and  they  j 
are  to  be  found  among  every  class  of  the  j 
community.  And,  in  doing  so,  it  inflicts  in- 1 
justice — injustice  to  those  who  reject  the 
established  doctrines,  even  though  they  may 
be  in  possession  of  every  civil  right. 

•  The  Established  Church  will  certainly 
not  be  weakened  by  the  debate  of  Tues- 
day/ was  the  final  conclusion  of  the  Time*, 
in  the  three  fluctuating  leaders  devoted  to 
the  subject,  and  that  is  true  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  true  that  an  army  hard 
pressed  by  an  enemy  is  not  weakened  by 
abandoning  an  untenable  position,  and  by 
retreating  within  its  inner  line  of  defence. 
And  that  is  just  what  the  English  Esta- 
blishment has  done,  so  far  as  its  present 
position  is  indicated  by  the  late  debate. 
Almost  everything  in  the  shape  of  d  priori 
argument  on  its  behalf  has  been  given  up, 
and  it  has  fallen  back  on  the  plea  of 
utility  alone.  In  doing  so,  it  has  adapted 
itself  to  a  characteristic  of  Englishmen, 
of  whom  Emerson  has  smartly  said  that, 
while  there  is  nothing  which  they  hate 
so  much  as  a  theory,  they  will  bow  down 
and  worship  a  fact.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, follow  that  objectors  to  the  Esta- 
blishment arc  bound  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  same  weapons  as  those  selected  for 
the  defence.  The  reasoning  based  on  re- 
ligious principle  which — strange  anomaly  ! 
seeing  that  Parliament  charges  itself  with 
responsibility  for  the  religious  concerns  of 
the  nation — is  thought  to  be  unfit  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  may  still  be  employed 
with  effect  in  influencing  pious  and  thought- 
ful minds  elsewhere.  Nor  can  the  reasoning 
which  appeals  to  men's  sense  of  equity  be 
disposed  of  in  the  summary  fashion  adopted 
by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer.  An  institution 
based  on  principles  which  are  radically 
unsound  cannot  long  be  vindicated  solely 
with  reference  to  its  alleged  usefulness. 
That  which  is  unjust  cannot  be  perma- 
nently upheld,  because  it  is  seemingly 
successful.  The  painted  sepulchre  is  a 
sepulchre,  though  painted ;  and  if  an  es- 
tablishment really  contravenes  the  rules  of 
right,  its  most  brilliant,  and  even  its  most 
solid  achievements,  will  ultimately  fail  to 
prolong  its  existence. 

When  the  Church  of  England,  put  upon 
its  defence  as  a  Church  established  by 
law,  insists  that  it  is  tho  source  of  bless- 
ings to  the  community,  amply  worth  the 
pnee  which  the  community  is  required  to 
pay  for  them,  it  indicates  no  lack  of 
Christian  or  of  generous  feeling  to  examine 
these  claims  in  the  some  practical  way  in 
which  they  are  put  forward.  Especially 


[  is  it  necessary  to  discriminate  between  the 
[  action  of  the  Church  simply  as  such,  and 
|  its  action  as  a  Church  specially  favoured 
i  by  tho  State,  as  well  as  to  see  that, 
while  acknowledging  all  its  deeds  of  good- 
ness, we  do  not  draw  from  them  a  totally 
erroneous  inference.  It  does  not  seem  to 
us  that  very  much  is  conceded,  if  we 
admit  the  correctness  of  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer's  assertion  that  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  is  exerting  more  influence  over  the  coun- 
try than  all  the  other  religious  bodies  put 
together.  Why — to  quote  the  languago  of 
tbe  Times,  used  for  an  opposite  purpose 
— 4  a  man  of  education  might  be  expected 
to  remember  that  modern  Dissent  can 
only  boast  a  history  of  a  hundred  and 
fiftv  years,  and  that  before  it  arose  the 
whole  system  of  tho  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  firmly  consolidated.'  And,  be- 
sides the  advantage  of  a  long  start,  she 
has  had  wealth,  power,  and  prestige — all 
three  being  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of 
Nonconformity,  and  yet  tho  nett  result  is, 
that  she  only  does  more  than  all  the  un- 
established  bodies,  and  in  doing  so,  leaves 
masses  of  the  people  almost  untouched  by  her 
ministrations !  Let  it  bo  remembered  also, 
that  these  descriptions  of  the  Establish- 
ment, which  are  intended  to  reconcile  us 
to  its  existence,  are  descriptions  which,  to 
a  largo  extent,  have  been  applicable  only 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  No  one  would 
speak  of  the  Church  in  tho  days  of  the 
Georges  as  he  may  rightly  speak  of  her 
in  the  days  of  Victoria;  for  one  of  her 
own  clergy — tho  Rev.  Sydney  Smith— has 
characteristically  declared  that  during  the 
former  period  4  the  clergy  of  Englaud  had 
no  more  influence  over  tho  people  than 
the  cheesemongers  of  England.'  And 
whenco  tho  change  \  Is  it  attributable  to 
the  action  of  the  Establishment  principle 
— to  the  retention  of  Parliamentary  grants, 
or  to  tho  multiplication  of  political  pri- 
vileges ?  On  the  contrary,  not  until  vol- 
untaryism had  to  so  great  an  extent  sup- 
plied "the  deficiency  existing  in  connection 
with  State-endowments  and  compulsory 
exactions,  and  not  until  the  process  of 
disestablishment  had,  in  principle,  been 
commenced,  has  the  Church  of  England 
earned  the  eulogiums  of  which  6he  is 
now  deservedly  the  subject  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer  asks  for  the  gratitude  of  Dissenters 
because  tho  zeal  and  energy  of  the  Church 
have  given  to  them  a  powerful  stimulus, 
and  reminds  us  that,  in  regard  to  archi- 
tecture, to  music,  and  to  modes  of  wor- 
ship, thoy  have  not  hesitated  to  copy  the 
Church  from  which  they  dissent.  Well ! 
we  arc  as  thankful  aa  he  is  for  that 4  corn- 
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muuity  of  feeling  between  the  most  en- 
lightened and  best  of  men  on  both  sides,' 
which  not  only  brings  them  together,  but 
leads  them  to  select  for  imitation  each 
other's  wisest  and  best  methods.  But  is 
the  obligation  all  on  one  side  i  Does  the 
Church  owe  nothing  to  Nonconformity,  in 
regard  to  zeal,  to  organization,  to  education, 
to  hymnology,  to  proaching,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  pecuniary  aspects  of  voluntary- 
ism ?  She  is  welcome  to  all  she  has  bor- 
rowed, and  we  hope  that  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  import  into  her  own  system  other 
admitted  excellencies,  to  be  found  in  those 
of  Nonconf ormisto ;  but  does  this  inter- 
change of  influence  between  different 
Churches  justify  the  placing  of  one  in  an 
exceptional  position,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
rest ;  and  is  Nonconformity, 

1  Like  a  young  eagle,  who  has  lost  his  plume 
To  fledge  the  shaft  by  which  he  meets  his 
doom,' 

to  have  an  Establishment  foisted  upon  it  in 
perpetuity,  because  it  has  done  so  much 
to  make  such  institution  more  tolerable  than 
in  days  of  yore  ?  And  what  authority  had 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer  for  tbe  assertion  that 
Mr.  Miall  wished,  4  for  certain  theoretical 
reasons,  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  im- 
menso  machinery  by  which  all  this  good 
is  done?'  If  by  this  it  was  intended  to 
suggest  that  all  the  good  effected  by  the 
Church  of  England  comes  out  of  its  legal 
position,  Mr.  Miall  would  deny  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  suggestion;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  that  good  be  the  result  of  the  piety 
and  devotedness  of  Churchmen — manifest- 
ed in  spite,  rather  than  as  the  result,  of 
Establishment — he  would  repudiate  any  in- 
tention to  destroy,  or  in  any  way  to  hin- 
der their  work. 

We  have  said  that  the  case  of  the  Es- 
tablishment has  been  made  to  rest  solely 
on  the  utilitarian  argument;  and  we  now 
add  that  the  range  of  that  argument  is 
practically  limited  to  the  rural  parishes. 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer  admits  that  in  the 
large  towns  the  Church  of  England  is  not 
overtaking  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  pop- 
ulation ;  though  he  thinks  that  its  efforts 
to  do  so  are  greater  than  those  of  Dissent- 
er?. That  is  to  say,  the  Influence  of  the 
Establishment  is  smallest  where  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  forces  which  ultimately 
decide  the  country's  destinies  exist — a  largo 
admission,  and  one  which  will  have  cumu- 
lative weight  as  time  progresses.  Mr. 
Miall,  he  complained,  '  did  not  sufficiently 
distinguish  between  the  position  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  towns  and  the  work- 


ing classes  in  the  country,'  and,  with  re- 
gard to  the  last,  he  affirmed  that,  'speak- 
ing generally,  they  are  members  of  the 
Church,  and  through  the  Church  they 
are  partakers  of  benefits  of  every  de- 
scription, spiritual,  moral,  and  even  tem- 
poral.' 'Those,'  he  added,  'who  know 
the  rural  districts  of  this  country,  will 
bear  testimony  to  the  existence  of  mul- 
titudes upon  multitudes  of  poor  people 
who  have  in  them  both  "  sweetness  and 
light."  '  And  then  —  utterly  ignoring  the 
influence  exercised  by  all  other  agencies — 
he  stated  that  he  could  not  1  imagine  any 
institution  to  which  this  character  of  the 
labouring  poor  is  due  more  than  to  that 
which  has  placed  in  the  centra  of  the 
population  of  every  part  of  the  country 
a  man  educated  and  intelligent,  whose 
business  it  is  to  do  them  good,  whose 
whole  and  sole  business  is  to  take  care 
of  their  souls  as  far  as  by  God's  help 
ho  is  enabled  to  do  so,  in  every  way  and 
in  all  circumstances  of  life  to  be  their 
friend  and  counsellor.' 

We  assume  that  Scotland  is  not  included 
in  the  sphere  within  which  the  Established 
system  has  wrought  thus  beneficentlv.  We 
assume  also  that,  after  the  facts  and  figures 
for  which  the  House  and  country  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Richard,  M.P.,  the  Princi- 
pality of  Wales  also  may  be  excluded  from 
the  map  of  the  territory  over  which  the 
sun  of  the  Establishment  sheds  these  bless- 
ings, and,  probably,  a  candid  Episcopalian 
would  hesitate  to  claim  for  his  Church 
credit  for  all  the  civilization  and  Christi- 
anity to  bo  found  in  Cornwall,  and  some 
other  districts.  So  that,  tried  by  a  geo- 
graphical test,  the  argument  may  be  pared 
down  even  yet  lower  than  it  has  been  by 
the  speaker  himself. 

But  are  we  to  be  satisfied  with  Arcadian 
pictures,  or  to  seek  to  build  on  solid  fact  ? 
We  repeat  Mr.  Miall's  question  —  what  is 
the  condition  of  the  rural  parishes  I  and 
for  an  answer  refer,  not  to  Blue  Books 
alone,  but  to  the  knowledge  of  living  men. 
How  arc  'the  men  whose  whole  and  sole 
business  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  souls'  of 
our  villagers  discharging  their  high  func- 
tion f  Are  they  feeding  them  with  the 
bread  of  life,  or  with  'the  husks  [which  Ihe 
swine  do  eat,'  in  the  shape  of  superstitious 
teaching,  or  of  vapid  formalism?  Is  it 
not  in  our  village  parishes  that  there  are 
to  be  found  the  most  stolid  ignorance  and 
the  grossest  superstition  ?  Can  there  not  be 
reckoned  up  by  hundreds  parishes  in  which 
spiritual  deadncss  and  intellectual  stagna- 
tion are  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the 
population — or  where  the  only  ray  of  light 
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issues  from  the  mission -station  of  the  des- 
pised itinerant  preacher,  and  the  only  mental 
activity  is  due  to  the  self-sacrificing  efforts 
of  n  handful  of,  perhaps,  persecuted  Dis- 
senters ?  Tbese  are  the  kiud  of  questions 
which  will  he  stirred  up  by  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer's  statements,  and  other  recent  ut- 
terances of  the  like  kind.  Those  state- 
ments are,  no  doubt,  true  of  certain  par- 
ishes, and  the  number  of  those  parishes 
is  we  are  glad  to  believe,  increasing;  but 
that  they  accurately  describe  the  majority 
of  rural  parishes  we  utterly  disbelieve,  and 
surprise  must  not  bo  felt  if,  henceforth, 
there  is  less  reticence  than  there  has  been 
in  regard  to  the  real  working  of  the  Es- 
tablishment in  those  districts  in  which  it 
is  now  alleged  to  be  the  greatest  blessing. 

"We  have  heard  of  those  who  represent 
the  world  as  resting  upon  the  back  of  a 
tortoise  ;  and  now  the  case  of  the  English 
Establishment  is  based  upon  the  agricultural 
labourer.  Even  a  journal  having  so  un- 
clerical  a  bias  as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
gravely  declares  that 

*  Without  the  parson  of  the  parish  the  Eng- 
lish parish  itself  would  revert  to  that  barbar- 
ism from  which  it  is,  even  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances not  so  very  distantly  removed. 
The  agricultural  labourers  of  this  country  have 
been  not  altogether  unjustly  described  as  a 
class  without  hope  ;  but  whatever  chance  of 
kindness  or  consolation  they  may  have  in  need, 
sickness,  or  the  approach  of  death,  depends  in 
the  main  on  the  presence  and  the  comparative 
affluence  of  Uio  parish  clergyman.' 

Thus,  as  Earl  Russell  once  vindicated  the 
Irish  Establishment  by  alleging  that  it  gave 
the  fanner  in  every  parish  a  customer  for 
bis  eggs  and  butter,  so  in  England  it  has 
now  become  the  fashion  to  look  upon  the 
Established  clergy  as  auxiliary  relieving  offi- 
cers, or  as  a  supplementary  county  police. 
It  is  not  a  high  conception  of  their  functions ; 
while  it  indicates  the  kind  of  impression 
which  the  ('hurch,  as  a  spiritual  institution, 
has  made  upon  the  political  and  religiously- 
indifferent  class.  Nor  will  it  reconcile  good 
men,  whether  in  the  Church  of  England  or 
out  of  it,  to  a  continuance  of  the  evils,  the 
anomalies  and  the  perplexities  which  are 
now  admitted  to  be  inseparably  connected 
with  its  position  as  an  establishment.  The 
eggs  and  butter  argument  did  not  save  the 
Irish  Establishment ;  and  neither  will  the 
re*ident  gentlemen  theory  save  that  of  Eng- 
laud.  An  institution  is,  in  fact,  doomed 
when  its  advocates  are  thus  obliged  to  de- 
scend from  the  higher  ground  which  they 
previously  occupied,  to  one— comparatively 
speaking — so  miserably  low.    The  question 

what  will  become  of  the  rural  parishes  if 


the  Church  be  disestablished  ?'  is  one  which 
should  be  and  can  be  answered  ;  but,  even 
if  no  satisfactory  answer  were  forthcoming, 
it  would  not  be  practicable  to  maintain  in- 
tact all  the  elaborate  aud  costly  machinery 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  an  establishment. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  deduce  from  the 
debate  on  which  we  have  been  commenting 
any  practical  lessons  for  the  guidance  of 
those  whose  principles  and  aims  it  was  the 
object  of  Mr.  Miall  to  advance.  The  leaders 
of  the  movement  arc  not  likely  to  be  led  by 
any  elation  of  feeling,  resulting  from  the 
recent  rapidity  of  their  progress,  to  relax  the 
exertions  needed  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
still  awaiting  them  ;  while  they  are  acute 
enough  to  perceive  the  direction  in  which 
they  must  in  future  work.  If  the  passing  of 
the  Irish  Church  Act  demonstrated  the  pos- 
sibility of  disuniting  Church  and  State  by 
peaceful,  legal,  and  constitutional  means,  it 
has  now  been  made  equally  evident  that, 
whenever  public  opinion  calls  for  a  similar 
measure  for  England  and  for  Scotland,  our 
statesmen  will  be  prepared  to  comply  with 
the  demand.  And,  although  we  are  not 
sanguine  enough  to  expect  that  the  remain- 
ing stages  of  the  controversy  will  be  passed 
through  with  the  placidity  which  character- 
ized the  recent  debate,  we'  yet  hope  that  the 
fairness  of  spirit,  and  the  generosity  of  feel- 
ing, which  Mere  conspicuous  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  close,  will  exert  a  percepti- 
ble influence  on  disputants  in  a  less  elevated 
arena.  The  issue  to  be  tried  is  one  which, 
from  its  very  nature,  should  restrain,  rather 
than  excite  evil  passions,  and  which  pre- 
eminently calls  for  the  manifestation  of 
a  broad  and  catholic  feeling,  instead  of  a 
narrow  and  acrid  sectarianism.  If  it  be 
useless  to  cry  'Peace — peace!'  amid  the 
din  of  conflict,  that  conflict  may  yet  be  car- 
ried on  in  a  spirit  which  will  make  it  easy 
for  victor  and  vanquished  presently  to  rejoico 
together,  in  what  will  be  ultimately  felt  to 
be  a  gain  for  interests  which  nrc  equally 
precious  to  both. 
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persistency  with  which  the  Irish  will  go  back 
to  early  times,  and  explain  the  failure  of  the 
well-meant  attempts  of  modern  legislation  by 
narrating  old  persecutions.  They  will  do  it ; 
and  the  practical  effect  of  their  doing  so  is  seen, 
in  the  agitation  for  4  home  government '  among 
the  wilder  spirits  in  Fcnianism,  among  men 
like  Mr.  Butt  and  Mr.  J.  Martin.  But,  though 
we  regret  the  4  over-long  memory '  of  the  Irish, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  Englishmen  have  never 
paid  attention  enough  to  the  history  of  the  sis- 
ter island.  To  most  English  readers  everything 
beyond  what  it  suited  the  purpose  of  Macaulay 
and  Carlyle  and  Froude  to  tell  them,  is  a  mere 
blank.  Educated  men  read  with  surprise  in 
Mr.  Hill-Burton's  Scotland,  the  statement  that 
Ireland  was  the  old  Scotia,  the  Scotia  major 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion, and  that  the  perfervidum  ingenium  which 
carried  four  Scotia  missionaries  over  the  whole 
continent,  is  that  very  temperament  which 
makes  the  Irish  of  to-day  bo  impatient  of  Eng- 
lish rule.  Mr.  Reichel's  lectures,  again  (chiefly 
known,  we  fear,  only  through  the  appreciative 
notices  of  them  in  the  Saturday  Jieviete)  have 
been  a  sort  of  new  revelation  of  the  way  in 
which  Popery  was  forced  upon  Ireland  by  the 
English  invaders,  and  of  the  general  state  of 
the  country  in  Plantagenet  times.  Even  Mr. 
Froude  continually  overthrows  preconceived 
opinions — as  when  he  proves  that  in  Elizabeth's 
time  the  only  part  of  Ireland  where  there  was 
anything  like  peace  and  security  was  that  which 
was  still  ruled  by  native  princes  ;  4  the  pale ' 
being  ground  down  by  taxation  and  ravaged 
by  an  unpaid  soldiery,  the  successors  of  those 
4  paddy  persons '  who  under  Leicester  had  made 
England  despicable  in  the  Netherlands,  whilst 
Ulster,  under  Shane  O'Neil,  was  quiet  and  pros- 
perous. What  Englishman,  again,  had  any- 
thing like  a  true  notion  of  the  disgraceful  hor- 
rors of  '98,  till  ho  read  Massoy's  George  the 
Third  ?  Yet  Irishmen  know  and  ponder  over 
all  these  things.  A  whole  library  of  cheap  his- 
torical monographs  has  for  many  years  spread 
tho  knowledge  of  them  broadcast ;  and  to  this 
reading,  unhappily  so  one-sided,  is  due  that 
stubborn  4  ingratitude '  as  wo  call  it,  which 
even  the  Disestablishment  and  the  Land  Bill 
fail  to  satisfy. 

Mr.  Prendergast's  book  (which  we  see  has 
reached  a  second  edition)  is  perhaps  the  very 
best  that  an  Englishman  could  read  in  order  to 
master  the  causes  of  Irish  discontent  It  is 
well  written  in  every  sense ;  full  of  minute  re- 
search, which  the  author's  office  as  cataloguer 
of  the  Carte  papers  in  the  Bodleian  enabled  him 
to  make ;  graphic  in  its  descriptions,  and 
abounding  in  a  kind  of  grim  humour  which 
suits  the  story  well.  It  is  tho  work,  in  fact,  of 
an  educated  Irishman. 

Its  object  is  to  show  how  tho  Long  Parlia- 
ment, taking  occasion  from  the  massacre  of 
1041,  declared  the  whole  of  Ireland  forfeited, 
and,  assigning  Connaught  as  a  home  for  tho 
native  population,  divided  tho  rest  into  lots, 
which  were  given,  partly  to  those  who  advanc- 
ed money  to  raise  the  Parliamentary  army, 
partly  in  lieu  of  pay  to  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  that  army.   Mr.  Prendergast  does  not  give 


many  details  of  Cromwell's  conquest — suffi- 
ciently known  from  Carlyle's  Letters  ;  but  he 
traces  narrowly  the  history  of  the  deportation, 
and  shows  how,  after  causing  incredible  misery, 
it  failed  in  4  thoroughness.' 

The  only  doubtful  portion  of  the  book  is  tho 
preliminary  attempt  to  explain  away  what  our 
author  styles  4  the  so-called  massacre  of  1641.' 
The  attempt  will  hardly  satisfy  anyone,  and  in 
some  it  may  awaken  an  unfair  prejudice  against 
the  rest  of  the  work.  No  doubt  as  to  this 
4  massacre '  there  was  immense  exaggeration. 
It  gave  occasion  for  just  the  sort  of  cry  which 
the  Parliament  wanted  to  strengthen  their 
hands  against  Charles.  He  and  Strafford,  to- 
lerant for  their  own  ends,  had  no  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  those  Irish  Papists  whom 
the  great  majority  of  the  King's  party  looked 
on  much  as  Chatham  in  the  American  war 
looked  on  our  Red  Indian  allies.  He  there- 
fore encouraged  the  Irish  of  the  North,  smart- 
ing under  the  sense  of  James's  confiscations 
and  Strafford's  oppression,  to  arm  with  the 
view  of  helping  him  against  the  Scots.  They 
were  to  have  come  over  and  joined  the 
Highlanders  in  crushing  the  army  of  the  Cove- 
nant There  is  no  doubt  about  it :  since  Mr. 
Prendergast  wrote,  facts  cited  by  Mr.  Burton 
in  his  recent  history,  prove  that  O'Neil's  com- 
mission was  not  (as  one  historian  after  ano- 
ther has  repeated)  4  a  forgery  with  an  old  seal 
torn  off  an  abbey  charter  stuck  upon  it,'  it  was 
a  bonft  fido  document  sealed  with  the  Great 
Seal  of  Scotla7id—ti  bit  of  that  clumsy  4  state- 
craft '  which  the  Stuarts  learned  from  Eliza- 
beth, for  the  Scotch  seal  had,  of  course,  no  real 
power  in  Ireland. 

Unfortunately  for  Charles  both  Irish  and 
Scotch  went  to  work  more  quickly  than  he  had 
expected.  The  first  thought  was  naturally 
enough  that  to  recover  their  own  lands  was  at 
least  as  important  as  to  aid  Charles;  so  Sir 
Phelim  O'Neil  began  his  rising  by  driving  out 
all  the  English  settlers  instead  of  waiting  till 
Ormonde  was  ready  to  seize  the  strong  places, 
and  above  all  to  get  possession  of  Dublin.  The 
Scots,  again,  did  not  stop  till  Charles,  who  knew 
well  enough  that  he  could  not  trust  his  English 
troops,  had  brought  over  his  Irish  forces  against 
them.  They  crossed  tho  border,  and  the  fight 
at  Nowburn  and  tho  capture  of  Newcastle  were 
the  results.  Tho  actual  killing  dono  by  the 
rebels  in  1641  has  (wo  have  said)  been  vastly 
exaggerated  ;  tho  mischief  was  that  thousands 
wore  turned  out  of  house  and  home  and  driven 
off  Dublin-wards  in  very  inclement  weather. 
Mr.  Prendergast  stoutly  asserts  that  it  was  tho 
English  and  Scotch  who  began  the  killing: 
their  reprisals  were  certainly  fearfully  severe. 
Even  Sir  J.  Turner,  seasoned  as  he  had  been 
to  cruelty  in  tho  thirty  years'  war,  shuddered 
at  tho  work  which  he  was  expected  to  do  in 
Ireland :  his  description  of  tho  massacre  at 
Ncwry-bridge,  where  priests  (4  popish  pedlars '), 
merchants  who  had  taken  no  sliaro  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  town,  and  women  were  flung  into 
the  river  and  then  fired  at  like  drowning  rats, 
is  very  shocking  (Hill-Burton,  vol.  vii.  154). 
The  fact  is  that  the  report  of  Irish  atrocities, 
industriously  magnified  by  the  Parliament,  had 
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maddened  the  other  side ;  and  the  Indian  Mu- 
tiny, and  the  Jamaica  trouble,  show  what  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  capable  of  when  he  is  excited 
by  garbled  reports.  Along  with  this  feeling  of 
race  was  mixed  that  religious  rancour  which 
led  the  'new  English'  to  include  the  'old 
^English '  (mostly  Papists)  in  the  same  category 
as  the  aborigines.  Parliament  fostered — con- 
scientiously, but  still  in  opposition  to  all  sound 
toleration  principles — this  religious  hatred,  in 
order  to  alarm  the  Cavaliers,  who  were  mostly 
as  anti-Romanist  as  their  opponents,  and  so  to 
deprive  Charles  of  any  advantage  from  the  i 
Irish  Romanists.  Parliament,  moreover,  knew 
that  the  4  massacre  *  waa  exaggerated ;  else 
they  would  not  have  been  content  to  levy  troops 
for  the  Irish  war,  and  then  to  employ  them  in 
England  instead,  quietly  leaving  Ireland  to 
itself  till  Cromwell  had  leisuro  to  conquer  it 

Mr.  Prcndergast's  strong  points  are,  first,  the 
silence  of  all  records — a  silence  which  is  com- 
plete (he  says)  till  the  Commission,  sent  over 
live  years  after,  begins  to  get  up  evidence. 
Second,  the  certainty  (in  his  eyes)  that  the 
English  began  the  murderings  :  on  this  we  have 
the  counter-evidence  of  Sir  Charles  Coote,  in 
the  trial  of  Maguire ;  but  Coote  was  emphati- 
cally a  man  of  blood  even  in  that  bloody  age ; 
he  had  made  a  great  part  of  Connaught  a  desert ; 
and  as  a  witness  he  is  worthless.  Third,  the 
assertion  that  nearly  all  such  killing  as  there 
w»-«,  was  in  the  way  of  ordinary  war,  as  war 
then  and  there  was  carried  on. 

Rut  whether  the  reader  is  persuaded  or  not 
that  our  author  has  proved  his  point  as  to  1641, 
there  is  unfortunately  no  doubt  at  all  as  to 
what  follows.  The  transplantation  was  an  at- 
tempt to  exile  a  whole  nation ;  and  it  failed 
as  it  deserved  to  fail.  No  doubt  there  was 
plenty  of  justification  for  such  a  deed.  The 
Jesuits  and  the  house  of  Austria  had  already 
done  something  of  the  kind  on  a  small  scale  in 
several  parts  of  Germany ;  tho  St  Bartholo- 
mew had  shown  how  impossible  it  is  for  Romo 
to  keep  politics  and  religion  apart  And  the 
theory  of  a  compact  Protestant  Saxondom  with 
the  Snannon  for  its  western  boundary  was  just 
what  would  commend  itself  to  tho  most  ear- 
nest minds  of  the  time.  When  even  M.  Guizot 
nowadays  doubts  whether  we  can  extend  to 
Rome  the  same  measures  of  toleration  to  which 
other  sects  have  an  undoubted  right,  we  can 
well  understand  how  tho  men  of  that  dav, 
fresh  from  the  smart  of  Rome's  blows,  should 
have  felt  all  pact  with  her  to  bo  impossible. 
Tho  priest  was  one  of  tho  4  thrco  burdensome 
beasts  * — the  others  being  the  wolf  (whoso 
numbers  had  vastly  increased  during  this  time 
of  misery)  and  the  4  Tory'  t.*.,  the  dispos- 
sessed landowner  who  refused  to  go  into  Con- 
naught  and  lived  as  a  freebooter  till  he  was 
shot  down  or  hanged.  For  all  these  three,  as 
we  have  said,  rewards  were  offered,  and  for  the 
4  sport '  of  hunting  them  we  refer  the  reader 
to  our  author's  pages.  The  anti-Popish  feeling 
was  equally  strong  in  the  king's  party.  Hyde 
afterwards  Lord  Clarendon)  writes  in  1654, 
Fiennes  is  made  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  And 
they  doubt  not  to  plant  that  kingdom  without 
opposition.    And  truly  if  we  can  get  it  again, 


we  shall  find  difficulties  removed  which  a  vir- 
tuous prince  and  more  quiet  times  could  never 
have  compassed.'  The  plan  was  not  original : 
in  Henry  VIII.'s  time  it  was  regularly  syste- 
matized (State  Papers,  vol.  i.  17T);  and  Cow- 
ley's treatise  in  the  State  Papers  (i.  823)  is  in 
this  respect  but  an  anticipation  of  Spenser's 
well-known  State  of  Ireland. 

Of  the  misery  which  was  caused  by  this 
wholesale  eviction — after  the  work  had  been 
facilitated  by  the  banishment  to  Spanish  ser- 
vice of  40,000  fighting  men  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  crowds  more  to  Barbadoes  and  else- 
where—some idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fol- 
lowing picture.  4  A  party  of  horse  (Prender- 
gnst,  p.  308),  Tory-hunting  on  a  dark  night, 
saw  a  light  in  the  distance,  which  they  found 
to  proceed  from  a  ruined  cabin,  wherein  was  a 
great  fire  of  wood,  and  sitting  round  about  it 
a  company  of  miserable  old  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  betwixt  them  and  the  fire  a  dead 
corpse  lay  broiling,  which  as  the  firo  roasted 
they  cut  off  collops  and  ate.'  This  is  the  re- 
cord of  Colonel  Richard  Lawrence,  an  eye-wit- 
ness. No  wonder  the  wolves  multiplied  so  that 
even  tho  environs  of  Dublin  became  unsafe. 

That  part  of  tho  Parliament's  doings  which 
grates  most  on  modern  ears  is  their  abundant 
use  of  Old  Testament  passages  to  enforce  their 
edicts.  The  Irish  had  such  4  an  evil  witchery,' 
as  Mr.  Froude  calls  it  that  even  tho  incoming 
Puritans  got  on  friendly  terms  with  them.  Tho 
most  stringent  orders  were  therefore  issued  to 
keep  the  two  asunder.  The  Irish  arc  4  a  people 
oL/iod's  wrath,'  and  to  intermarry  with  them  is 
forbidden  in  the  language  used  by  Ezra  to  for- 
bid the  mixed  marriages  of  the  Jews.  Officers 
guilty  of  such  a  crime  are  cashiered  ;  dragoons 
are  reduced  to  common  soldiers  ;  soldiers  are 
flogged  and  made  pioneers.  4  The  moderate 
Cavalier,'  1675,  says  that  he  and  his  fellows 

Rather  than  marrie  an  Irish  wife 
Would  batchellers  remain  for  tearmc  of  life. 
Of  course  the  mode  of  paying  troops  with 
patches  of  land  was  wholly  delusive,  as  tho 
history  of  the  Roman  Cicsars  might  havo  warn- 
ed those  who  adopted  it  that  it  would  be.  In- 
stead of  getting  a  compact  body  of  settlers 
forming  a  sort  of  4  military  frontier,'  tho  Par- 
liament unwittingly  created  vast  estates  and 
introduced  absenteeism.  The  soldiers  did  not 
care  to  stay  in  a  poor  wasted  country  where 
native  labour  was  scarcely  to  bo  had  :  they  sold 
their  4  lota '  to  their  officers  or  others  for  a 
horse,  a  barrel  of  beer,  a  little  ready  money, 
£c.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  colossal 
estates  like  that  of  the  Pettys.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  small  debenture  holders  ;  a  Lon- 
don vintner  or  cook  who  had  contributed  £25 
to  the  good  cause,  and  held  a  debenture  to  that 
amount  for  land  in  Kerry,  was  not  likely  to  go 
out  and  turn  backwoodsman.  He  sold  to  one 
of  the  larger  holders  ;  and  these  larger  holders 
were  soon  obliged  to  connive  at  the  gradual  re- 
turn of  the  dispossessed  Irish,  who  were  con- 
tent (except  the  Tories)  to  till  as  cottiers  and 
hinds  the  lands  which  they  had  lately  owned. 
Thus  it  was  that  despite  such  a  mixture  of 
zeal  and  cruelty  as  that  to  which  the  book 
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bears  witness,  the  Puritan  idea  was  never  rea- 
lized. 

We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  undervaluing 
our  Puritan  forefathers :  they  were  tho  Bait  of 
the  earth  in  their  day ;  they  did  the  Lord's 
work  right  well  in  many  ways.  But  in  Ireland 
they  failed  because,  while  taking  Scripture  for 
their  guide,  they  forgot  the  truth  that  4  the 
wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness 
of  God.' 

The  Englith  Colonization  of  America  during 
the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  Edwakd  D. 
Neill.  Strahan  and  Co. 
Mr.  Neill  is  one  of  those  inconvenient  per- 
sons who  will  permit  no  romance  of  story-tel- 
ling to  condone  falsehood  or  exaggeration,  lie 
would  have  been  a  terrible  bore  to  Hume,  who 
is  said  to  have  deprecated  fresh  materials  from 
the  State  Paper  Office,  lest  they  should  disturb 
his  conclusions.  Ho  would  spoil  the  best  anec- 
dote in  the  world  by  asking,  4  Is  it  true  f '  His 
book  is  written  avowedly  to  rectify  historical 
fictions  respecting  the  English  colonization  of 
America ;  and  it  certainly  does  destroy  some 
very  pretty  stories,  which  have  furnished 
themes  for  both  romance  and  poetry.  His 
book,  however,  is  in  itself  a  history,  as  well  as 
a  correction ;  and  although  it  can  boast  no 
glowing  narrative  or  artistic  skill,  it  reads  very 
pleasantly.  One  of  the  romances  that  he  en- 
tirely destroys  is  that  of  4  Pocahontas  and  John 
Rolfe.'  Even  Bancroft  speaks  of  Rolfe  as  a 
young,  amiable,  enthusiastic  Englishman,  who, 
even  in  his  dreams,  heard  4  a  voice  crying  in 
his  cars  tliat  he  should  strive  to  make  Poca- 
hontas, a  young  Indian  maiden,  a  Christian, 
and  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  uniting 
her  to  himself  by  the  holy  bonds  of  matri- 
mony.' Mr.  Neill  conclusively  proves,  by  do- 
cumentary evidence,  drawn  from  the  records 
of  the  London  Company's  Transactions,  that 
Rolfe  had  been  for  some  years  previously  a 
married  man,  and  that  at  his  death  he  left  a 
white  widow  and  some  children,  beside  his  son 
by  Pocahontas;  and  that  Pocahontas  herself, 
instead  of  a  romantic  Indian  maiden,  was  a  bit 
of  an  intriguer — with  a  slightly  disreputable 
character. 

Another  myth  to  which  Bancroft  gives  his 
sanction  is  that  4  the  settlers  of  Maryland  were 
most  of  them  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen.'  Mr. 
Neill  proves  that,  so  far  from  the  old  Virginian 
families*  bcinz  derived  from  any  aristocratic 
source,  tho  colony  was  an  early  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  to  which  King  James  transported  4  di- 
vers dissolute  persons'  and  other  convicts.  It 
was,  in  short,  a  penal  settlement,  whose  resi- 
dents hailed  from  4  Bridewell'  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred at  a  time.  Edinburgh  used  to  banish  there 
its  4  night-walking  women.'  Thus,  according  to 
Sir  Josiah  Child's  4  New  Discourse  of  Trade,' 
1698, — 4  Virginia  and  Barbadoes  were  first  peo- 
pled by  a  sort  of  loose,  vagrant  people,  and 
destituto  of  means  at  home,  being  either  unfit 
for  labour,  or  such  as  could  find  none  to  em- 
ploy themselves  about,  or  had  so  misbehaved 
themselves  by  whoreing,  thieving,  and  debau- 
chery, that  none  would  give  them  work ;  which 
merchants  and  masters  of  ships,  by  their  agents 


or  spirits,  as  they  were  called,  gathered  up 
about  the  streets  of  London  and  other  places, 
to  be  employed  upon  plantations.'  4  As  the 
descendants  of  these  people,'  says  Mr.  Neill, 
4  increased  in  wealth,  they  grew  ashamed  of 
their  fathers,  and  became  manufacturers,  not 
of  useful  wares,  but  of  spurious  pedigrees' — 
illustrations  of  which  he  gives.  The  preamble 
to  the  statutes  of  Williamsburgh  College  pre- 
sents a  dark  picture  of  the  illiterate  condition  of 
Virginia  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  striking  contrast  with  which  is  a 
recent  report  of  Professor  Henry  B.  Smith, 
D.D.,  which  proves  that  the  largest  develop- 
ment and  increase  of  Christianity  in  this  cen- 
tury has  been  in  the  United  States,  the  increase 
of  Church  membership  having  relatively  out- 
run the  increase  of  tho  population.  It  was  in 
the  ratio  of  one  to  fifteen  in  1800 ;  it  is  now  in 
the  ratio  of  one  to  six. 

Mr.  Neill  gives'  us  interesting  details  concern- 
ing the  settlement  of  the  American  colonies,  de- 
rived from  records,  statutes,  memoirs,  and  let- 
ters. The  history  is  one  of  heroic  enterprise 
and  romantic  experiences.  It  comprises  the 
emigration  of  the  New  England  Pilgrims — tho 
May  Hover  seems  to  have  been  destined  for 
Northern  Virginia,  and  to  have  been  treach- 
erously taken  to  Cape  Cod  ;  the  singular  history 
too  of  American  Quakerism.  We  regret  that 
wo  cannot  follow  into  details  the  information 
of  Mr.  Neill's  honest  and  singularly  interesting 
book. 

The  AnnaU  of  our  Time  ;  a  Ltiurnalof  Etent* 
Social  and  Political,  Home  and  Foreign, 
from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  June 
20,  1837.  By  Joseph  Irvino.  A  new  edi- 
tion, carefully  revised,  and  brought  down  to 
the  peace  of  Versailles,  February  20,  1871. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

History  is  just  now  made  very  fast,  and  is 
of  a  character  that  will  stand  out  very  promi- 
nently in  the  annals  of  our  century.  The 
Peace  of  Versailles  is  certainly  not  a  terminus 
ad  quern.  It  is  already  half  forgotten  in  tho 
astounding  events  that  have  followed;  but  Mr. 
Irving  could  not  wait  for  tho  stream  to  stop, 
and  every  presumption  was  that  the  Peace  of 
Versailles  was  a  finale  at  which  an  ordinary 
annalist  might  pause.  Mr.  Irving's  book  has 
been  before  the  public  more  than  two  years, 
and  its  plan  and  execution  have  alike  com- 
mended themselves  to  the  student  and  the 
statesman.  Proceeding  in  a  chronological  or- 
der, he  records,  after  the  manner  of  a  diarist, 
the  noteworthy  events  and  incidents  of  our  na- 
tional history — politics,  ecclesiastical  events, 
incidents  of  fire  and  flood,  everything,  indeed, 
that  one  would  care  to  know  about ;  those  he 
narrates  in  a  succinct  way,  and  illustrates  by 
quotations  from  the  journals — from  tho 
speeches  and  sayings  of  remarkable  men — 
from  official  reports,  biograplues,  histories — 
nothing  comes  amiss  to  him  that  gives  infor- 
mation. Ho  supplies  precisely  that  informa- 
tion which  has  not  yet  passed  into  history,  but 
which  memory  can  only  imperfectly  retain. 
He  also  preserves  for  us  that  class  of  events 
which  is  interesting  for  a  generation  or  two 
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only,  and  of  which  no  educated  man  can  con- 
veniently bo  ignorant  Tho  loving  labour  be- 
stowed by  Mr.  Irving  on  his  work  has  been  im- 
mense. In  this  second  edition  of  it  he  has  cor- 
rected errors,  supplied  omissions,  readjusted 
proportions,  condensed  information,  and  car- 
ried on  his  chronicle  to  tho  time  of  publication. 
Every  name  and  date  and  entry  has  been  ve- 
rified. The  ten  years  between  1837  and  1847 
hare  grown  from  127  to  230  pages;  the  obi- 
tuary notices,  from  425  to  1,000 ;  the  volume 
itself,  from  734  to  1,034.  Tho  index  has  been 
carefully  revised  and  extended.  The  book,  in- 
deed, is  as  invaluable  as  it  is  unique ;  it  is  a 
dictionary  of  dates  expanded  into  a  history ;  it 
is  a  history  condensed  into  a  chronicle ;  it  is 
tho  cream  of  our  social  life  for  thirty-five  years ; 
it  links  together  in  a  light  and  useful  way,  so 
as  to  present  each  as  a  whole,  chains  of  events 
and  incidents  in  Parliament,  Church  and  social 
life,  debates,  duels,  controversies,  and  personal 
incidents.  We  have  read  on  from  page  to  page, 
unwilling  to  leave  off.  It  is  indispensable  for 
every  public  man. 

The  Red  Riter  Expedition.  By  Captain  G.  L. 
Hl  tsuk.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  is  a  curious  episode  in  the  history  of 
our  Canadian  colonies,  which,  at  the  time  of  its 
occurrence  last  year,  attracted  but  little  atten- 
tion, owing  to  the  absorbing  interest  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  The  present  writer  was 
in  Toronto  before  the  return  of  the  expedition, 
but  even  there  heard  no  mention  of  it  The 
Red  River  settlement  is  an  almost  unapproach- 
able position,  near  the  centre  of  our  North 
American  Dominions,  about  600  miles  north- 
west of  Lake  Superior,  and  about  1,200  miles 
from  Toronto.  It  is  reached  by  crossing  the 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  by  traversing  ri- 
vers, and  by  prairie  tracks.  The  settlement 
was  made  by  Lord  Selkirk  in  1813,  and  was 
planted  by  Scotch  emigrants.  It  has  attained 
a  mixed  population  of  15,000  souls.  In  the 
negotiations  about  the  confederation  of  the 
British  North  American  Provinces,  in  1867, 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment, and  tho  Imperial  Government,  do  not 
seem  sufficiently  to  have  considered  the  feel- 
ings of  the  little  Red  River  Colony.  The 
French  half-breeds  in  the  colony  took  advan- 
•  tage  of  this  ;  disputes  about  lands  aggravated 
it;  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  fomented  it 
Louis  Riel  was  placed  at  their  head.  They  re- 
solved to  oppose  tho  Canadian  authorities; 
formed  a  '  Provisional  Government,'  seized 
Fort  Garry,  a  little  fortified  town  just  on  the 
border  line  of  British  and  American  territory  ; 
expelled  Mr.  M'Dougall,  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, sent  by  the  Canadian  authorities,  and 
proclaimed  their  independence.  After  fruitless 
negotiations,  it  was  resolved  to  send  an  armed 
expedition  from  Toronto  to  re-establish  Cana- 
dian, or  rather  Imperial  authority,  and  to  pun- 
ish the  rebels,  especially  as  Riel  had  shot  one 
of  the  Canadian  soldiers,  after  a  trial  by  court- 
martial.  1,200  troops,  under  Colonel  Wolseley, 
were,  after  careful  selection  and  thoughtful 
provision,  sent  off.  Captain  Huyshe  was  one 
of  tho  expedition,  and  this  is  the  record  of  it 


Tho  rebellion  itself  affords  but  little  incident ; 
it  collapsed  at  once  on  tho  arrival  of  the  force, 
and  Riel  escaped  across  the  frontier.  We  re- 
gret to  find  that  the  American  authorities  at 
first  threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  tho 
expedition,  hoping  to  profit  by  the  disturbance. 
They  refused  permission  to  it  to  pass  through 
the  canal  connecting  Lake  Huron  with  Lake 
Superior,  and  even  stopped  the  Chicora  steamer 
on  her  regular  trip,  lest  it  should  give  facilities. 
This  involved  great  embarrassment  delay,  and 
expense.  Tho  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Thornton, 
at  Washington,  at  length  procured  the  removal 
of  this  interdict  All  means  of  progression 
known  to  the  human  race,  except  balloons,  had 
to  be  made  use  of.  200  boats  had  to  be  built 
a  commissariat  organized,  road-makers,  4c,  to 
be  employed.  The  time  occupied  by  the  expe- 
dition was  eight  months,  the  cost  £400,000. 
The  organization  and  success  were  perfect 
Captain  Huyshe's  record  is  interesting,  both  as 
a  journal  of  travel,  and  as  a  military  operation. 
It  is  an  Abyssinian  expedition  on  a  small 
scale ;  not  a  shot  was  fired,  not  a  life  was  lost 
Tho  achievement  was  altogether  a  remarkable 
and  a  creditable  one,  and  has  found  a  capable 
and  pleasant  historian. 

A  Manval  of  Systematic  History.  By  Dr. 
Martin  Reed.  Containing,  I.,  Chronologi- 
cal, Genealogical,  and  Statistical  Tables  of 
Modern  History ;  II.,  the  Biography  of  Mo- 
dern History  ;  III.,  the  Facts  of  English 
History,  Military,  Diplomatic,  Constitu- 
tional, and  Social    Jarrold  and  Sons. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  describe  this 
stout  and  useful  volume,  which  is  one  of  those 
admirable  manuals  for  the  library,  desk,  or 
school  which  enable  a  ready  reference  to  tho 
facts  of  history,  biography,  and  social  economy 
that  constantly  turn  up  in  the  work  of  the 
student 

In  the  first  part,  a  series  of  chronological 
tables  present  the  memorable  facts  of  British 
and  general  history  in  divisions  of  centuries, 
with  the  names  of  sovereigns  and  the  date  of 
their  accession,  of  statesmen,  authors,  artists, 
Ac,  together  with  genealogies  and  full  statisti- 
cal tables,  especially  of  the  cost  of  diflerent 
wars  in  money  and  men.  The  second  part  is  a 
brief  biographical  dictionary  brought  down  to 
the  present  day.  The  third  part  is  a  synopsis 
and  chronology  of  the  principal  facts  of  British 
history,  military,  constitutional  institutional 
and  social — a  cyclopaedia,  indeed,  of  useful  in- 
formation. Of  course  we  have  attempted  no 
verifications  of  dates,  but  assuming  accuracy, 
Dr.  Reed  has  furnished  a  very  valuable  manual 
for  every  literary  man's  desk. 

The  L(fe  of  John  Milton,  narrated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Political,  Ecclesiastical,  and 
Literary  History  of  hi*  time.  By  David 
Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Vol.  II.  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

Professor  Masson  has  not  convinced  us  of  the 
excellence  of  his  method  by  his  formal  de- 
fence of  it,  in  which  he  urge?,  first  his  delibe- 
rate purpose,  and  next  his  disregard  of  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  literary  form.  The  former  sim- 
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ply  affirms  that  his  book  has  not  drifted  by  ac- 
cident into  its  present  shape;  in  the  latter 
every  writer  is  to  be  judged  solely  by  success. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  strong  presumption  in 
favour  of  a  '  combination  pf  a  oiography  with 
a  contemporary  history.'  Every  biography  is 
a  necessary  part  of  contemporary  history,  and 
the  question  is  simply  one  of  degree.  Whether 
a  method  such  as  Professor  Masson's  is  justi- 
fied, depends  solely  upon  the  degree  in  which 
the  hero  of  the  biography  contributes  to  the 
history  with  which  his  name  is  associated,  and 
in  which  ho  can  say,  quorum  part  magna  Juit. 
Concerning  Cromweu,  for  instance,  there  could 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  as  to  its  propriety.  Mr. 
Christie  is  justified  in  adopting^ the  same  me- 
thod in  his  biography  of  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury; both  were  men  whose  lives  entered 
greatly  into  the  history  of  their  time,  not  only 
in  the  sense  of  being  identified  with  it,  in  all 
that  made  them  notable,  but  in  the  sense  of 
moulding  and  constituting  it ;  so  that  without 
them — the  former  especially — the  history  itself 
would  have  been  very  different  Milton  scarcely 
played  such  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  although  the  most  illustrious  man 
in  it,  the  sphere  of  his  especial  greatness  was 
not  of  it  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
course  and  character  of  the  Commonwealth 
would  in  any  important  particular  have  been 
essentially  different  had  he  not  existed.  As 
Cromwell  s  secretary,  and  still  more  as  a  vi- 
gorous pamphleteer,  he  doubtless  contributed 
powerfully  to  the  idea  and  defence  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, especially  of  its  ecclesiastical  po- 
lity; but  only  as  Dryden  and  Swift  contribut- 
ed to  the  polity  of  their  day.  In  the  period 
which  this  volume  comprises — 1638-1643 — we 
arc  almost  ludicrously  impressed  with  the  in- 
significant relations  of  Milton  to  the  events 
that  it  narrates.  In  the  huge  sandwich  which 
the  volume  constitutes,  tho  biographical  chap- 
ters are  not  even  the  thinnest  slices  of  meat, 
they  are  at  the  most  the  mustard.  Professor 
Masson  has  not  been  able  to  avoid  in  history 
tho  solecism  in  geography  of  the  renowned 
minister  of  the  lesser  Cumbrae.  It  is  a  study 
of  the  individual  man  in  his  relations  to  the 
universe.  It  is,  therefore,  neither  a  perfectly 
detailed  history,  nor  an  independent  biography ; 
while  the  biography  is  full  and  perfect,  such 
portions  of  the  history  only  are  narrated  as  arc 
supposed  to  relate  to  the  life  and  thought  of 
Milton,  but  of  necessity  this  is  an  arbitrary  and 
fluctuating  quantity.  There  is  a  sense  of  dis- 
proportion and  of  artificiality  throughout  which 
disturbs  our  enjoyment  of  tho  scholarly  and 
vigorous  qualities  of  the  book;  for  Professor 
Masson  is  justly  entitled  to  take  his  place 
among  tho  few  genuine  historians  of  the  day. 
Every  page  bears  witness  to  his  unwearied  la- 
bour, his  great  learning,  his  original  research, 
and  his  perfect  conscientiousness ;  both  as  a 
historian  and  a  biographer,  he  is  equally  able 
and  trustworthy.  It  is,  as  he  affirms,  '  a  work 
of  independent  research  and  method  from  first 
to  last*  Much  of  his  labour  was  done  before 
the  State  papers  relating  to  the  period  were 
calendared.  4  There  is  not  a  single  domestic 
document  extant  of  those  that  used  to  be  in 


the  State  Paper  Office  which  I  have  not  passed 
through  my  hands  and  scrutinized.'  His  book, 
therefore,  both  in  its  facts  and  in  its  judg- 
ments, is  an  independent  and  valuable  contri- 
bution to  history.  There  is  about  the  style 
a  little  squaring  of  the  elbows,  and  what  might 
not  irreverently  bo  called  a  little  fussmess, 
which  makes  some  parts  unnecessarily  dif- 
fuse; but  with  this  qualification,  the  work  is 
vigorous  in  expression,  noble  in  sentiment 
and  elevated  in  its  judicial  fairness.  It  is  full 
of  vivid  portraits  and  pictures  of  the  men  and 
of  the  times,  and,  better  still,  it  is  inspired  with 
noble  sympathies  for  the  great  principles  of 
political  and  religious  freedom  which  were  so 
grandly  contested.  The  present  volume  opens 
with  a  narration  of  tho  Presbyterian  revolt  in 
Scotland  and  the  two  *  Bishops'  Wars,'  which 
Professor  Masson  thinks  have  hardly  had 
attached  to  them  sufficient  relative  impor- 
tance. Between  the  first  and  the  second,  the 
Short  Parliament  lived  its  little  life ;  after 
the  second,  the  Long  Parliament  was  call- 
ed, a  detailed  account  of  the  composition 
of  which  is  given  by  Professor  Masson.  Af- 
ter nine  months  of  general  legislation,  the 
movement  for  the  reform  of  the  English 
Church  took  shape,  the  chief  question  being 
the  exclusion  of  the  bishops  from  Parliament ; 
which,  after  long  debate,  fluctuating  opinion, 
and  abortive  reaction,  was  effected  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1642,  chiefly  at  the  moment  through 
the  blind  blunder  of  Archbishop  Williams  in 
engaging  the  bishops  to  a  protest  against  all 
laws,  &c,  passed  in  their  absence  from  the 
House  of  Peers.  'The  bishops,'  said  Lord 
Falkland,  '  had  been  the  destruction  of  unity 
under  pretence  of  uniformity.'  They  had  been 
some  of  tbcin  so  4  absolutely,  directly,  and  cor- 
dially Papists,  that  it  is  all  that  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  can  do  to  keep  them  from 
confessing  it' 

The  relation  of  Milton  to  public  affairs  at  this 
time  was  solely  that  of  a  pamphleteer.  The 
Church  question  was  uppermost,  both  in  Scot- 
land and  in  England.  Milton  is  supposed  to 
havo  aided  the  tjmectymnuana  in  tho  composi- 
tion of  their  famous  pamphlet  The  word  was 
made  up  of  the  initials  of  the  writers,  Stephen 
Marshall,  Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Young, 
Matthew  Newcomen,  and  William  Spurstow. 
It  was  a  reply  to  Bishop  Hall's  '  Humble  Re- 
monstrance,' and  to  his  *  Episcopacy  by  Divine 
Right'  Soon  after,  Milton  began  to  publish  his 
anti-Episcopal  pamphlets,  of  hve  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Masson  gives  an  account  These  were 
directed  against  Hall,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  after- 
wards of  Norwich,  so  often  belauded  for  his 
moderation  and  spirituality,  but  of  whose 
scholarship  and  conduct  Milton  had  not  a  very 
exalted  estimate,  in  which  Professor  Masson 
agrees  with  him.  '  I  have  seen,'  says  Professor 
Masson,  'disagreeable  private  letters  of  in- 
formation written  by  him  to  Laud  respecting 
nests  of  sectaries  in  London  whom  it  would  bo 
well  to  extirpate ;  and  my  distinct  impression 
is,  that  in  his  conduct  generally,  and  even  in 
his  writings,  when  carefully  examined,  there 
will  be  found  a  meaner  element  than  our  literary 
dilettanti  and  antiquaries  have  bcon  able  to 
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discover  in  so  celebrated  a  bishop.'  No  reader 
of  Milton's  proso  works  needs  to  bo  told  that, 
while  their  arguments  arc  cogent,  their  fierce 
and  terrific  declamation  is  simply  overwhelm- 
ing; indeed,  the  coarse  vituperation  of  both 
sides  is  hardly  conceivable  to  those  who  havo 
not  read  the  contrOTcrsy.  We  may  commend 
the  arguments,  as,  indeed,  the  public  questions 
that  were  debated,  and  the  course  of  events,  to 
the  consideration  of  Church  parties  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Those  too  who  are  so  enthusiastic 
about  'our  incomparable  liturgy,'  may  with 
advantage  read  Milton's  incisive  criticisms 
thereupon.  An  ominous  parallel —happily, 
however,  not  in  spirit — rafght  be  traced  between 
the  questions  of  that  day  and  our  own.  The 
secular  claims  of  bishops,  and  the  implication 
in  secular  politics  of  the  Established  Church, 
hare  from  that  time  to  this  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  political  and  social  embarrassment 
and  evil. 

Professor  Masson  traces  the  way  in  which 
the  nation  drifted  into  civil  war,  and  makes  a 
valuable  contribution  to  history  by  giving  a 
detailed  statistical  and  personal  account  of  the 
forces  and  loaders  on  both  sides.  The  history 
is  a  thrilling  one.  Both  Mr.  Christie  and  Pro- 
fessor Masson  give  us  new  recitals  of  it.  It 
cannot  bo  told  too  often,  if  told  in  the  spirit  of 
conscientious  fidelity  and  generous  sympathy 
of  these  writers.  The  greatest  lesson  that 
Englishmen  can  learn,  the  seeds  of  the  noblest 
things  they  can  realize,  were  contained  in  it. 
All  that  is  to  be  said  of  Milton  is,  that  he  was 
not  in  the  army,  which  Professor  Masson  re- 
grets for  his  own  sake,  and  that  about  this  time 
he  married  Mary  Powell. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  most  able  and 
valuable  account  of  English  Prcsbyterianism 
nnd  English  Independency,  introduced  by  a 
biographical  analysis  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly. 

Professor  Masson,  in  a  very  masterly  way, 
traces  the  rise  and  history  of  English  Inde- 
pendency from  the  first  Brownists  of  1580; 
gives  an  account  of  the  Separatists  in  Holland 
from  1502  to  1640  ;  of  tho  Separatist  congrega- 
tions in  London  from  1610  to  1682 ;  of  the  New 
England  Pilgrims  and  their  Church  from  1620 
to  1640 ;  of  the  persistency,  reinvigoration,  and 
growth  of  Independency  in  England  from  HJ32 
to  1643 ;  and  closes  his  volume  by  representing 
the  array  of  Presbytcrianism  and  Independency 
in  July,  1 643,  and  their  prospects  in  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  which  met  on  the  first  day 
of  that  month,  and  which,  as  Professor  Masson 
justly  observes,  1  for  more  than  five  years  and 
a  riaUf  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  power  or  in- 
stitution in  the  English  realm,  existing  side  by 
side  with  the  Long  Parliament,  and  in  constant 
conference  and  co-operation  with  it  The  num- 
ber of  its  sittings  during  these  five  years  and  a 
half  was  1,163  in  all,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
»bout  four  sittings  every  week  for  the  whole 
time.  The  earliest  years  of  the  Assembly  were 
the  most  important  All  in  all,  it  was  an  As- 
sembly which  left  remarkable  and  permanent 
effects  in  the  British  Islands,  and  the  history  of 
which  ought  to  be  more  interesting,  in  some 
homely  respects,  to  Britons  now,  than  the  his- 
vol.  LIV. 


tory  of  the  Council  of  Eassl,  the  Council  of 
Trent,  or  any  other  of  the  great  ecclesiastical 
councils,  more  ancient  and  oecumenical,  about 
which  we  hear  so  much.'  We  can  neither  con- 
dense nor  criticise  hero  the  very  able  and 
impartial  narrativo  of  this  section  of  Professor 
Masson' s  history.  Wo  may  at  a  future  time  re- 
turn to  it  Wo  simply  commend  it  to  tho 
attention  of  both  Churchmen  and  Nonconfor- 
mists, as  a  very  masterly  sketch  of  a  historic 
movement  which  both  should  be  familiar  with, 
which  the  former  is  too  apt  to  speak  of  with  a 
sneer  which  only  ignorance  could  render  pos- 
sible, and  which  is  destined  to  produce  great 
ecclesiastical  and  national  results. 

A  Life  of  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Firtt  Earl 
of  Shqftttbnry,  1621-1683.  By  W.  D. 
Christie.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
Mr.  Christie's  qualities  as  an  historian  are 
critical  rather  than  philosophical,  scholarly 
rather  than  pictorial.  He  laudably  prides  him- 
self upon  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  has  tho 
patient  industry  and  conscientious  truthfulness 
which  deem  no  labour  too  great  no  minuteness 
too  trivial,  for  tho  achievement  of  this  result 
His  work,  therefore,  is  a  critical  rather  than  a 
constructive  work:  or,  rather,  ho  constructs 
by  a  critical  process  of  vindication.  Tho  first 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  has  fared  badly  at  the 
hands  of  history.  4  He  lived  in  times  of  violent 
party  fury,  and  calumny,  which  fiercely  assailed 
him  living,  pursued  him  in  his  grave,  and  still 
darkens  his  name.  He  lived  in  times  when  the 
public  had  little  or  no  authentic  information 
about  the  proceedings  of  members  of  tho 
Government  or  of  Parliament,  when  errors  in 
judging  public  men  were  more  easy  than  now, 
and  when  venal  pamphleteers,  poets,  and  play- 
writers  drove  a  profitable  trade  in  libels  on 
public  men.'  Shaftesbury  not  only  fell  into 
tho  hands  of  political  enemies,  but  his  political 
tergiversations  rendered  his  vindication  difficult 
for  his  friends.  A  young  man  of  twenty-one 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  his  life 
ran  parallel  with  the  events  of  that  eventful 
period ;  he  lived  through  the  Restoration  to 
within  five  years  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and 
was  closely  connected  with  political  affairs 
through  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  A  Royalist 
in  early  life,  he  became  an  ardent  Parliament- 
arian ;  a  Royalist  again,  he  played  an  important 
part  with  Monk  in  bringing  back  Charles  II.  ; 
and  the  problem  which  Mr.  Christie  has  set 
himself  is  to  vindicate  his  honour  in  these  con- 
venient changes  ;  and  with  the  array  of  great 
names  against  him,  including  even  those  of 
Hallam  and  Macaulay,  an  arduous  task  it  is  ; 
the  invective  of  Macaulay  is  almost  as  ter- 
rible as  that  of  Dryden.  Of  course  such 
a  career  affords  rich  material  for  writors 
on  both  sides.  Dryden,  whose  unscrupu- 
lous pen  is  no  condemnation,  unmercifully 
consigned  Shaftesbury  to  infamy  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  multitude  who  read  poetry,  and 
know  nothing  of  political  history,  by  making 
him  the  Achitophel  of  his  great  satire,  pub- 
lished just  a  week  before  Shaftesbury's  trial 
for  high  treason,  and  by  lampooning  him  in  '  The 
Medal,'  referring  to  the  medal  which  Shaftes- 
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bury's  friends  had  struck  on  his  acquittal. 
Hume,  again,  by  the  power  of  his  literary  genius, 
for  a  long  time  brought  popular  condemnation 
upon  all  Whigs  and  Whiggery,  and  until  his 
Tory  proclivities  for  the  StuartB  were  counter- 
acted by  recent  and  more  careful  historians, 
made  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason. 
These  falsehoods  of  detraction,  as  Mr.  Christie 
justly  observed,  '  produced  counter-falsehoods 
of  excuse  and  eulogy,  and  the  result  has  been 
a  greater  agglomeration  of  errors.'  In  his  old 
ii!j;c,  Shaftesbury  began  an  autobiography, 
doubtless  with  a  view  of  self -vindication,  but 
proceeded  only  so  far  as  his  twenty -first  year. 
Locke,  who  resided  in  Shaftesbury's  house 
many  years  as  his  physician  and  friend,  medi- 
tated a  biography,  but  only  collected  a  few 
materials  for  it  The  fourth 'Earl,  the  son  of 
the  author  of  the  '  Characteristics,'  placed  all 
the  materials  he  possessed  in  the  hands  of  a 
Mr.  Benjamin  Martin,  for  the  purpose  of  a  bio- 
graphy, which  he  began  in  1734,  but  he  was 
unfitted  for  the  task,  and  the  result  was  un- 
satisfactory. The  MS.,  in  1766,  was  put,  for 
improvement,  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Sharpe, 
Master  of  the  Temple ;  then  into  those  of  Dr. 
Kippis,  editor  of  the  4  Biographia  Britannica,' 
after  which  it  was  printed,  but  the  fifth  Karl 
was  so  dissatisfied  with  it  that  the  whole  im- 
pression was  dostroyed,  with  the  exception  of 
two  copies.  Mr.  Bentley  republished  it  in  1836, 
edited — incompetently,  Mr.  Christie  says — by 
Mr.  George  Wingrove  Cooke.  Stringer,  Shaftes- 
bury's solicitor,  seems  to  have  furnished  Locke 
with  information,  fragments  of  which,  in  MS., 
in  Locke's  handwriting,  are  among  the  Shaftes- 
bury papers  at  St  Giles's ;  but  Stringer  is 
inaccurate  and  confused.  With  these  materials, 
and,  of  course,  access  to  all  the  family  papers, 
Mr.  Christie  has  constructed  his  history — or, 
rather,  his  vindication — for  his  book  has, 
throughout,  the  character  of  a  polemic.  It 
would  have  been  more  interesting,  and  more 
generally  valuable,  had  Mr.  Christie  written  an 
affirmative  history  relegating  to  appendices  or 
footnotes  the  polemical  discussions  which  diffe- 
rent points  demanded.  As  it  is,  he  has  furnished 
material  and  sifted  it,  for  the  use  of  the  his- 
torian proper,  and  he  has  done  this  with  rare 
acuteness  and  scrupulous  fairness. 

The  entire  history  of  the  Great  Revolution, 
the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Restoration,  passes 
under  review  before  us,  and  it  could  not  be  ex- 
amined by  a  more  competent  critic. 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  of  good  Hamp- 
shire blood  on  both  sides.  His  father,  John 
Cooper,  of  Rockborne,  was  made  a  baronet  the 
year  after  his  son's  birth.  His  mother  was  the 
only  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  Knt, 
who  was  also  made  a  baronet  the  day  before 
Mr.  Cooper :  the  order  of  baronets  having  been 
created  by  James  I.  ten  years  before ;  it  was  to 
be  limited  to  two  hundred.  Every  baronet  paid 
£1,095  for  the  honour,  and  had  to  be  possessed 
of  £1,000  per  annum  clear  of  all  incumbrances. 
It  was  imperative,  too,  that  he  should  have  had 
a  grandfather  who  had  borne  arms.  Anthony 
was  a  little,  fragile  fellow,  but  of  great  abilities, 
and  his  family  connections  gave  him  a  good 
standing  in  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  reformer 


of  abuses.  Against  one  savage  and  stupid 
custom,  'tucking  freshmen,'  he  led  a  successful 
resistance.  The  seniors  made  the  freshmen 
'  hold  out  their  chin,  and  they,  with  the  nail  of 
their  right  thumb  left  long  for  the  purpose, 
grate  off  all  the  Bkin  from  the  Up  to  the  chin, 
and  then  cause  them  to  drink  a  beer  glass  of 
water  and  salt'  Senators  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  then  chosen  young;  some 
being  only  sixteen.  Cooper  was  the  champion 
of  the  Tewkesbury  yeomen  against  a  bullying 
squire  at  a  civic  feast,  and  was  rewarded  by 
being  sent,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  as  their  re- 
presentative to  the  House  of  Commons.  Hence- 
forth his  life  is  part  of  the  history  of  the 
county.  Cooper  was  with  King  Charles  at 
Nottingham,  and  gallantly  stormed  Wareham ; 
but  he  soon  after,  and,  as  we  think  Mr.  Christie 
has  proved,  honourably,  went  over  to  the  side 
of  the  Parliament,  and  became  one  of  Crom- 
well's privy  counsellors.  The  motives  of  neither 
of  his  great  changes  are  very  clear,  but  Mr. 
Christie  has  shown  that  they  were  at  least 
disinterested  and  unsuspected.  He  was  an  in- 
triguer, like  most  of  the  men  of  his  time,  but 
his  sympathies  were  uniformly  liberal,  and  he 
resisted  oppressive  measures — the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity for  instance — at  much  risk  to  his  own 
interests.  As  a  reward  for  his  part  in  the 
Restoration  of  Charles,  he  was  made  Baron 
Ashley.  He  became  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Lord  Chancellor.  He  was  one  of  the  notorious 
Cabal  ministry,  but  Mr.  Christie  has  succeeded 
in  proving  that  he  opposed,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, the  worst  measures  of  that  miserable 
clique,  especially  the  notorious  'Stop  of  the 
Exchequer.'  The  most  suspicious  thing  about 
him  is  that  he  continued  in  Charles's  favour, 
who  made  him  his  Lord  Chancellor  and  created 
him  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  It  seems  odd  to  us 
that  a  man  without  special  legal  knowledge 
should  have  been  made  the  head  of  the  legal 
profession.  In  this  capacity  he  is  included  in 
Lord  Campbell's  '  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,' 
from  whose  inaccurate  criticism  Mr.  Christie 
has  to  rescue  him.  Charles  is  said  to  have 
justified  his  choice  by  saying  that  Shaftesbury 
had  more  law  than  all  his  judges,  and  more  re- 
ligion than  all  his  bishops.  Charles's  bishops 
may  liave  been  doubtful,  but  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
was'onc  of  his  judges,  ne  gave  general  satis- 
faction to  suitors  during  his  year  of  office, 
which  is  saying  much.  His  dismission  probably 
influenced  his  politics,  for  ho  joined  the  Whig 
Opposition.  His  closing  years  were  character- 
ized by  fierce  conflict  with  the  king,  and 
he  was  twice  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
accused  of  high  treason;  his  acquittal  was 
celebrated  by  great  public  rejoicings.  At 
length  he  concocted,  with  Russell  and  Mon- 
mouth, a  rising  against  the  King,  and  had  to 
escape  to  Holland,  whore,  in  1683,  just  before 
James  II.  came  to  the  throne,  he  died.  He  was 
a  man  of  brilliant  genius,  and  a  great  statesman. 
He  played  a  not  ignoble  part  in  the  greatest 
drama  of  our  English  history.  He  was  frail  in 
health,  but  courageous  and  high-minded,  and 
an  uncompromising  champion  of  liberty.  By 
no  means  immaculate,  either  in  political  princi- 
ples or  personal  morals,  he  has  yet,  beyond 
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all  question,  been  grossly  calumniated.  Mr. 
Christie's  rolumes  throw  much  interesting 
light  upon  not  only  the  political  ©rents,  but  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  times.  There  are 
few  more  melancholy  chapters  in  English  his- 
tory than  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Political 
venaljfy,  patriotic  dishonour,  and  personal  rice 
rie  with  each  other.  Mr.  Christie's  volumes 
abundantly  justify  the  conclusions  which  hare 
at  length  been  reached  by  Liberals  in  politics 
and  by  Nonconformists  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters. We  earnestly  commend'  them  to  all 
students  of  history  as  scholarly,  acute,  and 
just 

* 

Th$  Life  and  Timet  of  Henry  Lord  lirovgham, 
leritten  by  Jumtelf.  Vol  II.  Blackwood 
and  Co. 

Reserving  until  the  completion  of  this  work 
the  more  ample  consideration  and  criticism  to 
which  The  Life  and  Character  of  Lord  Brougham 
are  entitled,  we  simply  report  concerning  this 
second  volume  that  it  covers  the  eventful  pe- 
riod between  1808-1828,  and  narrates  Brou- 
gham's strenuous  and  successful  struggle  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  which  he 
terms  'my  greatest  achievement' — ultimately 
achieved  under  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
assassination  of  Spencer  Perceval.  Even  Hor- 
ner described  Brougham's  exertions  as  '  unex- 
ampled in  the  modern  history  of  Parliament' 
Also,  his  costly  and  unsuccessful  struggle  for 
the  representation  of  Liverpool,  which  cost  the 
Liberals  £8,000  and  the  Tories  £20,000,  during 
which  Brougham  made  160  speeches,  two  or 
three  persons  were  killed,  others  severely 
wounded,  and  votes  were  bought  at  £30  a- 
piece.  1  All  who  knew  Liverpool  formerly  say 
nothing  was  ever  seen  so  quiet  at  an  election 
there.'  There  were  five  candidates.  Canning 
beat  Brougham  by  some  200  votes.  Such  were 
the  good  old  times.  The  description  of  the 
election  is  very  racy.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
volume,  however,  centres  in  its  detailed  account 
of  the  family  feuds  of  George  III.,  the  relations 
of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the 
trial  of  the  Queen.  In  1810,  Brougham  be- 
came the  legal  adviser  of  the  Princess,  and 
from  that  time  took  an  active  part  on  her  side 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  this  dirty  and  ignominious 
history.  Brougham  most  strongly  affirms,  in 
contradiction  of  much  gossip  to  the  contrary, 
that  he  and  nil  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Queen 
had  a  clear  and  unhesitating  conviction  of  her 
innocence.  The  narrative  throws  a  clearer 
light  than  has  hitherto  been  thrown  upon  the 
whole  history,  clears  away  many  misconcep- 
tions, and  solves  some  mysteries. 

In  an  explanatory  note,  the  editor  informs 
us  that  Lord  Brougham,  then  'in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year,  began  his  account  of  the  trial, 
after  examining  his  letters  and  papers,  on  the 
8th  of  October,  1861.  In  September,  1862,  he 
began  the  political  part  In  November,  1863, 
he  began  the  account  of  his  early  life.  In  his 
search  for  materials  he  found  the  manuscript 
of  '  Memnon.'  This  he  marked  in  pencil,  on  the 

first  page,  thus  — 'At  B  m  (Brougham), 

1702.'  He  believed  he  had  leompo»ed  it,  en- 
tirely forgetting  that  it  was  only  a  translation 


— probably  a  task  set  him  by  his  tutor — a 
very  pardonable  mistake,  after  a  lapse  of 
seventy  years.'  No  doubt;  but  is  not  the  re- 
sponsibility the  editor's,  and  not  Brougham's  ? 

There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  character- 
istic egotism  in  the  narrative ;  but  it  is  amusing 
rathor  than  offensive,  and  is,  perhaps,  not  much 
in  excess  of  the  necessary  consciousness  of  a 
man  who  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  life. 

FraneU  of  Auisi.    By  Mbs.  Oliphant.  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.    (Sunday  Library.) 

Almost  the  whole  of  Mrs.  Oliphadl's  story 
may  be  read  in  the  charming  gossip  of  4  Alban 
Butler ; '  but  here  the  hand  of  a  true  artist  has 
arranged  the  dramatic  material  furnished  by 
the  celebrated  biographer  of  St  Francis.  An 
almost  faultless  piece  of  literary  work,  a  cabinet 
portrait  of  exceeding  beauty  and  grace,  is  the 
result.  Tho  authorities  on  which  Mrs.  Oliphant 
relies  for  her  facts  are  unimpeachably  good. 
The  biographies  of  De  Celano  and  Bona  vent  nra 
are  suffused  and  interpenetrated  with  exceeding 
reverence  for  the  founder  of  the  Friars  Minor. 
They  can  hardly,  indeed,  be  acquitted  of  an 
admiration  akin  to  Worship  for  the  hero  of 
their  pious  romance,  and  they  often  leave  us  in 
some  perplexity  as  to  the  respective  limits  of 
fact  and  fiction  in  this  strange  and  wonderful 
life.    Mrs.  Oliphant,  however,  holds  tho  balance 
very  fairly.    Every  visitor  to  Assisi  who  has 
tried  to  drink  in  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  or  to 
understand  the  historic  reality  that  underlies 
the  mythic  splendour  of  the  tomb  of  the  great 
apostle  of  poverty,  must  have  felt  it  difficult 
to  free  his  mind  from  strange  reveries  as  to 
the  power  of  the  human  will  not  only  to  com- 
pel the  obedience  of  other  minds,  but  to  evolve 
a  whole  world  of  facts  out  of  its  moral  con- 
sciousness.   Francis  was  a  devout  son  of  the 
Roman  Church,  scrupulously  obedient  to  sacer- 
dotal authority,  and  profoundly  anxious  to  se- 
cure tho  authentication  of  his  'Order'  from 
the  Holy  See ;  and  yet  his  career  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  triumph  of  tho  prophetic 
rather  than  of  the  sacramental  or  priestly  pow- 
er.   He  was  the  founder  of  a  religion,  the  ori- 
ginator of  a  society,  the  fashioner  and  for  many 
years  the  master  of  a  rule  and  organization 
which  were  absolutely  at  war  with  all  the  pas- 
sions of  the  flesh,  all  the  current  tendencies  of 
society,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  so-called 
Christian  world. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  has  thrown  much  light  upon 
the  condition  of  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  has  used  her  historic  imagination  to  great 
effect  in  portraying  the  scenes  in  the  early  life 
of  her  hero,  the  grand  crises  of  his  career,  and 
the  extremes  of  |>overty  and  self-abnegation  to 
which  he  submitted.  She  devotes  considerable 
space  to  the  beautiful  romance  which  led  to 
the  foundation  of  his  second  Order  for  women, 
and  to  the  circumstances  which  induced  him  to 
frame  a  rule  for  those  in  secular  life  who  wished 
to  aim  at  the  counsels  of  perfection.  His  visit 
to  the  East  and  the  attempt  he  made  to  con- 
vert the  Sultan  to  Christianity  by  the  offer  of 
the  ordeal  of  fire, -as  well  as  by  other  urgent 
appeals,  are  told  with  dramatic  force.  The 
history  of  the  success  which  attended  his  la- 
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hours,  and  the  sketch  of  some  of  the  1  Chan- 
ters '  of  his  Order  which  assembled  at  his 
bidding  for  conference  and  prayer,  bear  strong 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  legends  of  Sakya- 
Mouni  Buddha. 

Tho  enthusiasm  shown  by  Francis  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  his  sense  of  brotherhood 
to  all  created  things,  his  fellowship  with  birds 
and  beasts  and  creeping  things,  atone  for  the 
touch  of  fanaticism  with  which  he  addressed 
even  the  fire  that  was  to  be  applied  to  his  own 
flesh  in  medical  cautery,  as  Frater  Ignis.  With 
deep  pathos  Mrs.  Oliphant  tells  the  '  legend ' 
of  the  origination  of  the  'stigmata'  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  the  hands,  feet,  and  side  of 
Francis.  She  shows  the  strength  of  the  evi- 
dence for  the  existenco  of  these  mysterious 
marks  on  the  emaciated  frame  of  the  pious  en- 
thusiast ;  but  sho  also  indicates  the  silence  of 
any  satisfactory  eye-witness  for  the  astounding 
miracle,  and  proves  that,  though  his  disciples 
assert  the  fact,  they  do  not  say  they  saw  this 
portentous  sign  of  resemblance  to  the  Saviour 
of  sinners.  That  St  Francis — in  virtue  of  this 
supposed  imitation  in  his  body  of  the  '  marks ' 
of  the  Christ — has  received  an  idolatrdus  rever- 
ence, will  hardly  be  denied ;  but  that  St. 
Francis  ever  called  the  smallest  attention  to 
such  a  marvel,  or  mentioned  tho  mysterious 
circumstance  to  his  dearest  friend,  cannot  be 
provod.  The  story  is  improbable,  and  to  some 
extent  sickening,  yet  it  appears  to  us  the  coarse 
and  exaggerated  expression  which  his  less 
spiritual  disciples  gave  to  that  'supernatural 
rapture  of  love  to  God  in  which  his  history 
culminates.'  Mrs.  Oliphant  says  very  justly 
and  beautifully — '  The  distinction  between  the 
active  servant  of  God,  who  gives  up  all  things 
to  serve  Him,  and  the  mystic,  who  gives  up  the 
privilege  of  serving  him  in  the  deeper  joy  of 
beholding,  is  to  a  great  extent  a  difference  of 
temperament,  but  in  St  Francis  occurs  the  un- 
usual spectacle  of  tho  two  combined  

No  man  ever  kept  his  eyes  more  open  to  the 
wants  of  common  humanity,  and  yet  few  mys- 
tics can  show  so  strange  a  chapter  of  absolute 
communion  with  tho  Almighty.'  We  almost 
wonder  that  our  author  has  not  given  even 
more  ample  specimens  of  tho  poetic  enthusiasm 
of  the  great  prophet  of  Assisi.  Tho  Italian 
canticles  said  to  have  been  written  by  him, 
which  were  published  by  Wadding  in  1628, 
are  full  of  wild,,  holy  rapture.  The  closing 
lines  (in  Butler's  translation)  of  one  may  ex- 
press the.  true  significance  of  the  mysterious 
stigmata  :— 

"  Grant  one  request  of  dying  love — 
Grant  °h '  my  God,  who  diest  for  me — 
I,  sinful  wretch,  may  die  for  thee 
Of  love's  deep  wounds ;  love  to  embrace — 
To  swim  in  its  sweet  sea  I  Thy  face 
To  see ;  then  joined  with  Thee  above, 
Shall  I  myself  pass  into  love." 

The  Life  of  Hernando  Corte*.     By  Aktitcr 

Helps.    Bell  and  Daldy. 
Conter$ation*  on  War  and  General  Culture. 

By  the  Author  of  'Friends  in  Council* 

Smith  and  Elder. 


Mr.  Helps  is  rendering  a  substantial  service 
to  history  and  to  popular  literature,  by  this  re- 
cast and  republication  of  biographies  from 
his  greater  work  on  the  '  Spanish  Conquest  of 
America.'    As  he  proceeds  his  interest  in  his 
work  deepens.    So  far  from  this  life  of  Cortes 
being  the  carving  out  of  a  journeyman,  under 
Mr.  Helps'  superintendence,  it  is  practically  a 
new  work,  upon  which  much  patient  thought 
and  loving  labour  has  been  expended.  While 
Mr.  Helps  has  properly  enough  made  use  of 
that  part  of  his  history  which  relates  to  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico,  he  has,  he  tells  us,  gone 
'carefully  over  every  sentence  quoted  from 
that  history,  to  see  whether,  by  the  aid  of  ad- 
ditional knowledge,  he  could  correct  or  improve 
I  it.'    He  has  also  added  much  new  material, 
especially  to  those  parts  which  relate  to  the 
private  life  of  Cortes.    Mr.  Helps  has  the  great 
gift  of  succinctness.    He  never  wearies  us,  but 
often  makes  us  wish  that  his  canvas  was  filled 
in  with  more  detail.    His  style,  as  readers  of 
'  Friends  in  Council '  know,  is  dignified,  easy, 
archaic,  and  sententious.  His  narrative  abounds 
in  sago  reflections  and  wise  apothegms — he  has 
a  knack  of  condensing  a  philosophy  into  an 
epigram.     A  common-place  book  might  be 
greatly  enriched  by  choice  sentences  from  these 
volumes.    Mr.  Helps'  impartiality  is  very  rigid, 
and  his  summaries  of  character  and  of  the 
moral  quality  of  actions  severe.    His  narrative 
does  not  flow  into  glowing  descriptions  or  ro- 
mantic enthusiasm.    He  is  always  calmly,  we 
might  say  coldlv,  master  of  himself.    He  has 
a  dread  of  brilliant  writing,  but  he  attains  to 
archaic  picturesqucness,  and  arrests  the  interest 
of  his  readers  while  he  satisfies  the  judgment 
of  his  critics.   Not  Hallam  himself  is  more 
scrupulously  accurate. 

Mr.  Helps  is  as  unlike  Prcscott  as  any  two 
writers  of  history  can  be :  but  his  minute  ac- 
curacy, if  it  does  not  produce  broad  effects, 
determines  exact  relations,  and  with  enough  of 
literary  skill  to  make  tho  result  very  pleasing. 
Tho  noble  virtues  and  the  signal  faults  of  the 
great  soldier  are  admirably  discriminated.  On 
the  whole,  wo  admire  more  than  we  blame. 
Cortes  was  a  great-minded,  generous -hearted, 
religious-souled  man.  Nothing  in  history  could 
be  more  unjustifiable  than  the  siege  of  Mexico, 
and  the  massacre  of  its  brave  inhabitants,  of 
whom  60,000  were  slain — nearly  the  number 
estimated  as  killed  in  the  recent  horrors  of 
Paris ;  but  we  must  not  try  him  by  the  notions 
of  our  nineteenth  century.  Tho  civilized  splen- 
dour of  the  Mexicans  almost  provokes  incre- 
dulity. Mr.  Helps  has  to  assure  even  Mr. 
Carlyle  of  it;  and  the  evidence  abundantly 
establishes  it  We  heartily  thank  Mr.  Helps 
for  his  book,  and  trust  he  will  complete  his 
series  after  its  model. 

Tho  Contertationt  on  War  and  General 
Culture  were  suggested  by  the  early  victories 
of  the  Germans  over  the  French  last  summer. 
Thoy  are  miscellaneous  in  character— general, 
rather  than  specific  in  aim.  They  vindicate  no 
doctrine,  elaborate  no  themes ;  they  are  what 
they  profess  to  be,  conversations,  and  not  ser- 
mons or  lectures.  Unlike  '  Friends  in  Council,' 
the  conversations  are  not  appendages  to  essays ; 
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only  one  essay  is  introduced.  They  wander 
about  in  the  pleasant  but  more  vagrant  places 
of  conversation,  and  do  not  escape  the  garru- 
lousness  and  inconsequence  to  which  their 
literary  form  tempts.  They  are,  howovcr,  full 
of  thoughtful  suggestions,  'wise  teachings,  and 
apt  illustrations.  They  aro  transparent  and 
simple — often  ingenious  and  striking.  They 
are  indeed,  with  a  difference,  a  new  series  of 
'  Friends  in  Council,'  although  inferior  in  fresh* 
ness  and  force.  They  are  to  be  read  as  we 
read  such  books,  by  bits.  Their  gentle  wisdom 
and  benign  humour  will  not  greatly  excite  us, 
but  they  will  instruct  and  interest  us.  Wo 
should  say  that  the  characters  of  *  Friends  in 
Council '  are  reproduced.  There  is  neither  ta- 
ble of  contents,  chapter  headings,  nor  index. 
The  reader,  therefore,  may  open  where  he 
likes,  taking  his  chance  of  what  he  may  find ; 
but  whether  it,  bo  woman's  place  and  culture, 
competitive  examinations,  or  the  war,  heswill 
certainly  11  nd  much  subtle  wisdom,  genial  feel- 
ing, and  literary  beauty. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Thoma*  Madge,  latt 
Minister  of  Essex-street  Chapel,  London. 
By  the  Rev.  Wiluam  James.  Longmans, 
Green,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Madge  was  ono  of  the  older  school  of 
Unitarians,  who  hold  fast  by  the  supernatural, 
and  believe  in  the  special  Divine  mission  of 
Jesus.  He  was  originally  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  early  embraced  Uni- 
tarian views,  and  gave  himself  to  the  Unitarian 
ministry.  He  was  an  intelligent,  devout  man, 
ami  a  clear,  spiritual,  and  effective  preacher. 
J  ho  successor  of  Bclsham  at  Essex-street,  he 
sustained  a  pastorate  there  of  thirty  years,  re- 
tired a  few  years  ago,  esteemed  and  Moved  by 
all  who  knew  turn,  and  died  in  August  last 
year,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three. 

Mr.  Madge  did  not  publish  much — chiefly 
separate  sermons,  the  publication  of  which  was 
requested.  He  was  a  clear  thinker,  moderate 
in  sentiment,  devout  in  feeling,  and  elegant  and 
eloquent  in  expression.  His  ministry  attracted 
persons  of  culture,  and  some  of  high  rank. 
Few  men  have  been  more  highly,  universally, 
and  deservedly  esteemed  in  the  circle  in  which 
they  have  moved.  In  his  relations  to  men  dif- 
fering from  himself  he  was  catholic-hearted 
and  generous.  His  distinctive  opinions  were 
not  permitted  to  check  his  sympathies,  or  to 
hinder  his  joining  in  worship  with  all  who  love 
Jesus  Christ.  Mr.  James  has  prepared  his 
memoir  with  groat  good  taste  and  skill 

An  Earnest  Pastorate  :  Memorials  of  the  Her. 
A  lexander  Leiteh,  M.  A .,  Minister  of  South 
Church,  Stir  Una.  By  the  Rev.  Norman  L. 
Walkkr.    Edinburgh:  Andrew  Elliott 

The  simplicity,  evangelical  fervour,  method- 
ical and  well-sustained  zeal  of  a  holy  man  arc 
well  portrayed  in  this  volume.  The  plans  of 
an  earnest  pastor,  the  secret  of  his  practical  suc- 
cess, the  spirit  of  a  saintly  and  laborious  life, 
are  always  worthy  of  attentive  consideration 
hy  those  who  are  trying  to  do  similar  work. 
Mr.  Lcitch,  early  in  life,  began  ministerial  work 
m  tKe  Kirk  of  Scotland ;  passed  through  the 


agony  of  the  disruption  with  unfaltering  cou- 
rage, and  left  behind  him  a  name  which  will 
long  be  had  in  remembrance. 

L\fe  of  Ambrose  BontcicJce.  By  his  Father. 
Edited  by  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.  Cam- 
bridge :  Doighton,  Bell  and  Co. 
Ambrose  Bonwickc,  whose  father  was  a  non- 
juror, the  ejected  Head  Master  of  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  was  a  student  at  Cambridge 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  died 
of  hemorrhage  on  the  lungs  at  twenty-three. 
He  was  what  would  now  be  called  an  Anglican 
of  the  purest  water,  and  wo  cannot  help  a 
feeling  of  regret  and  pity  at  the  ritual  forms 
which  his  piety  took  ;  but  the  piety  itself  was 
very  beautiful  Ambrose  was  a  model  of  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  and  self-denial ;  a  saintly  youth, 
reminding  ono  more  of  the  old  ascetic  monks 
than  of  a  young  English  gentleman.  The  me- 
moir throws  a  little  light,  but  not  much,  upon 
the  manners  and  customs  of  Cambridge  a  cen- 
tury and  a-half  ago.  Incidentally  we  learn  that 
the  students  had  to  write  Latin  verses  in  eulo- 
gy of  Dr.  Gower  on  the  very  day  that  ho  died, 
and  that  college  chums  sometimes  slept  in  the 
same  bed. 

The  notes,  which  make  up  almost  half  tho 
volume,  arc  rather  in  excess  of  their  occasion, 
but  they  are  instructive  and  amusing.  Mr. 
Mayor  is  an  indefatigable  and  learned  anti- 
quary. 

Scrambles  Among  the  Alps;  in  the  Years  1860- 
1869.  By  Edwaud  Whympek.  John  Mur- 
ray. 

Mr.  Whympcr  has  written  the  history  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  Matterhorn  quorum  pars  magna 
/ut'C,  and  his  book  is  o  worthy  record  of  a  great 
achievement  Making  a  not  unreasonable  allow- 
ance for  the  difficulties  of  a  writer  who  is  the 
hero  of  his  own  story,  and  for  the  necessary 
conflict  between  his  modesty  and  his  fidelity, 
and  with  the  single  remark  that  tho  former  is 
not  unduly  sacrificed  to  the  latter,  we  may 
commend  to  our  readers  a  most  interesting 
and  exciting  narrative,  written  with  lucidity  and 
skill  terseness  and  pertinence,  and  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Whymper  himself,  whose  pencil  ho 
tells  us,  has  been  employed  upon  tho  work  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  last  six  years.  The  il- 
lustrations are  very  numerous  and  effective, 
and,  generally  speaking,  all  of  a  high  artistic 
quality ;  with  the  letterpress,  they  make  a 
really  sumptuous  Alpino  volume.  From  the 
very  nature  of  some  of  the  subjects,  some  little 
lias  been  supplied  by  the  imagination.  For  in- 
stance, the  Hying  fragments  in  the  1  Cannonade 
on  the  Matterhorn '  are  not  all  of  them  in  the 
line  of  any  conceivable  projectile  force ;  and 
certainly  the  4  Fall  of  Reynaud,'  as  represented 
p.  229,  could  have  had,  for  him,  but  one  issue, 
and  that  not  of  a  kind  to  produce  '  roars  of 
laughter'  from  his  companions.  Had  Mr.  Whym- 
per fallen,  as  pictorially  represented  p.  120,  he 
would  never  havo  written  his  book  save,  indeed, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Home.  His  survi- 
val is,  indeod,  a  miracle.  He  fell,  he  tells  us, 
200  feet  4  in  seven  or  eight  bounds— ten  feet 
more  would  have  taken  me,  in  ono  gigantic  'cap 
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of  800  feet,  on  to  the  glacier  below.'  He  des- 
cribes his  sensations  as  by  no  means  unplea- 
sant, and  thinks  that  death  by  a  fall  from  a 
great  height  is  painless.  Hardly,  again,  should 
we  hare  fancied  the  suicidal  position  of  Croz 
cutting  away  the  cornice  on  the  summit  of  the 
Monning  Pass.  Photographs,  had  such  been 
possible,  would,  wo  imagine,  have  presented 
some  striking  divergencies  from  these  imagin- 
ary positions.  But,  making  allowance  for  pic- 
torial effect  in  these  two  or  three  instances, 
the  illustrations  appear  to  have  been  done  with 
great  care,  as  well  as  with  great  spirit  Some 
excellent  maps  are  also  furnished ;  two  are 
transferred  from  the  plates  of  the  Dufour  Map  ; 
two,  a  map  of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  based 
upon  the  Government  maps  of  France  and 
Switzerland,  and  the  survey  of  Mr.  Reilly,  and 
a  map  of  the  Mattcrhorn  and  its  glaciers, 
being  an  enlargement,  with  corrections,  from 
the  Dufour  Map,  arc  original.  The  filth  is  a 
general  route  map. 

Mr.  Whymper  s  first  escalade  in  the  Alps 
was  the  ascent  of  Mont  Pelvoux  in  Dauphinc, 
the  account  of  which  is  reprinted  from  *  Peaks, 
Passes,  and  Glaciers.'  Sundry  other  subor- 
dinate, and  yet  novel  and  arduous  ascents  are 
recounted;  with  interspersed  dissertations  on 
Alpine  climbing,  on  glaciers,  on  mountain  lakes, 
Ac,  with  criticisms  on  the  erosion  theories  of 
Professors  Tyndall  and  Ramsay.  But  the 
book,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  history  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  Mattcrhorn.  Between  the  years 
18G1-18C5,  Mr.  Whymper  made  seven  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to*  ascend  the  Mattcrhorn — 
four  or  five  attempts  having  also  been  made 
by  others ;  two  by  Professor  Tyndall  in  1860 
and  1862,  who,  on  the  latter  occasion,  reached 
within  600  feet  of  the  summit  These  attempts 
were  made  on  the  south-west  ridge.  Mr. 
Whympcr'a  successful  attempt  was  made  on 
the  east  face,  which,  from  the  Corner  Grat,  is 
so  familiar  to  tourists,  and  looks  like  the  side 
of  an  obelisk ;  its  profile,  however,  shows  the 
angle  to  be  less  tlian  46%  and  the  ascent  is 
comparatively  easy.  Some  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced guides  had  given  up  the  Mattcrhorn 
as  inaccessible.  Aimer  decidedly  declined  it 
4  Anything  but  the  Matterhorn,'  said  he,  think- 
ing it  hopeless.  The  two  Cassels  proved 
treacherous,  and  finessed  with  Mr.  Whymper, 
while  completing  arrangements  with  Slgnor 
Giordano,  who  started  up  the  south-west  side 
from  Breil,  on  July  11,  1865.  On  tho  12th, 
Mr.  Whymper  crossed  the  St  Thoodule,  for 
Zermatt,  having  been  joined  by  Lord  Francis 
Douglas  and  Peter  Taugwaldcr  the  younger; 
at  Zermatt  ho  found  Michael  Croz,  who  had 
been  engaged  by  tho  Rev.  Charles  Hudson 
and  his  friend,  Mr.  Hadow,  to  attempt  the 
Mattcrhorn.  The  two  parties  united,  and 
started  on  the  18  th  at  half -past  five,  four 
tourists  and  four  guides ;  by  twelve  o'clock 
they  had  easily  ascended  11,000  feet ;  they 
halted  for  the  day,  and  pitched  their  tent  At 
9.55  on  the  14th  they  had  reached  the  height 
of  14,000  feet,  at  the  base  of  what,  from  the 
Riffcll,  seems  tho  overhanging  summit  They 
then  crossed  the  ridge  to  the  northern  side, 
the  general  slope  of  the  mountain  being  less 


than  40\  Only  one  part,  of  about  400  feet, 
was  really  difficult;  it  was  surmounted,  and 
200  feet  of  easy  snow  brought  them  to  the 
summit  at  1.40.  The  party  from  Brcil  had 
been  four  days  on  the  mountain ;  they  were 
seen  at  an  immense  distance  below  ;  the  shouu 
of  Mr.  Whyuipcr's  party,  and  some  stones 
which  they  rolled  down  to  attract  attention, 
frightened  them.  'The  Italians  turned  and 
fled,'  but  whether  from  superstition,  as  Mr. 
Whymper  implies,  or  from  fear  of  the  stone 
avalanche,  so  ominously  directed  upon  them, 
we  are  not  told.  Tho  fatal  accident  on  the  des- 
cent, when  five  out  of  the  eight  perished — 
three  travellers  and  two  guides — seems,  like 
the  accident  on  the  Col  du  Geant  two  or  three 
years  before,  to  have  been  caused  by  no  spe- 
cial difficulty.  Mr.  nadow's  foot  slipped  ;  he 
fell  against  one  of  the  guides,  and  knocked 
him  down ;  the  party  was  roped  together,  and 
but^or  tho  providential  breaking  of  the  rope 
tho  three  who  were  saved  must  have  been  pre- 
cipitated with  the  rest  4,000  feet,  down  to  the 
Matterhprngletschcr.  Some  sixteen  ascents  of 
the  Mattcrhorn  have  been  subsequently  made, 
but  it  must  ever  be  an  arduous  and  perilous 
expedition,  savo  to  tho  best  trained  and  most 
experienced  cragsmen. 

At  Latt:  A  Christma*  in  the  Weft  Indif*. 
By  Charles  Kingslev.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

Readers  of  '  Westward  Ho  ! '  will  remember 
the  singular  vividness  with  which  Mr.  Kingsley 
described  West  Indian  scenery.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  he  had  not  seen  it,  and 
that  his  minute  and  glowing  pictures  were  pro- 
ductions of  the  artistic  and  pictorial  imagina- 
tion purely.  '  At  last,'  he  has  actually  visited 
the  region  about  which  he  has  read  and  dream- 
ed and  written  for  forty  years,  and  the  result 
is  a  book  of  luxuriant  and  gorgeous  description, 
such  as  nobody  but  Mr.  Kingslcy  could  have 
written,  and  no  one  can  read  without  catching 
something  of  his  enthusiasm.  He  fairly  revels 
in  West  Indian  fauna  and  flora.  Wherever  be 
goes  ho  sees  some  insect,  or  shell,  or  plant,  or 
flower,  or  forest-tree,  or  geological  phenomenon 
worth  noting.  His  knowledge  as  a  naturalist 
— his  imagination  as  a  poet — his  skill  as  a  liter- 
ary artist— all  combino  to  produce  a  book  which 
is  a  naturalistic  romance,  gorgeous  with  colour, 
and  riotous  with  enthusiasm  on  every  page.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  stronger  illustration 
of  the  difference  between  1  Eyes  and  no  eyes,' 
or  of  the  wealth  of  beauty  and  aesthetic  and 
devout  stimulus  that  on  instructed  eye  can  com- 
mand. Mr.  Kingslcy  discovers  nature  for  us 
as  well  as  interprets  it,  and  clothes  the  earth 
with  a  glory  that  duller  eyes  only  dimly  observe. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagino  a  better  pre|>aration 
for  such  a  journey,  or  a  finer  combination  of 
qualifications  for  describing  it  Mr.  Hugh 
Macmillan  has  great  gifts  of  this  character,  but 
he  must  yield  the  palm  to  Mr.  Kingslcy. 
Every  footstep  is  on  fairyland.  His  touch 
opens  our  eyes,  and  wo  see  mountain  and 
forest,  cliff  and  glade,  shore  and  sea,  full  of 
the  cliariots  and  horses  of  God.  If  the  book 
is  for  criticism  at  all,  it  is  to  bo  criticised  as  wo 
criticise  a  picture.     From  the  first  departure 
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from  Hurst  Castle  to  the  return  to  it,  Mr. 
Kingsley  has  some  unthought-of  thing  to  say, 
or  dome  undiscovered  beauty  to  point  out  in 
common  things  ;  the  phosphorescent  sea  suffices 
for  the  prelude  to  his  grand  prose  poem,  and 
the  gorgeous  vegetation  of  the  West  Indian 
islands  furnishes  inexhaustible  material  for  its 
substance.  The  book  is  not  without  its  details 
of  personal  incident,  its  snatches  of  historical 
reminiscence  and  of  superstitious  legend,  its 
sketches  of  negro  life  and  of  romantic  adven- 
ture, its  touches  of  social  and  political  disquisi- 
tion ;  these  are  skilfully  woven  together  as  only 
Mr.  Kingsley  could  weave  thorn,  but  they  are 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  visions  and  revels 
of  the  rapturous  naturalist,  his  pictures  of 
tropical  forests,  pitch  lakes,  mangrove  swamps, 
volcanic  mountains,  and  cultured  gardens.  Mr. 
Kingsley  spent  seven  weeks  in  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  only  glancing  at  other  West  Indian 
islands  as  the  touches  of  the  steamer  enabled. 
His  descriptions  are  therefore  almost  limited 
to  that  island.  We  arc  sorely  tempted  to  cull 
some  of  the  racy  anecdotes  that  Mr.  Kingsley 
tells,  and  to  reproduce  some  of  the  superb 
pictures  that  he  has  painted,  but  we  must  for- 
leir.  We  will  say  only  that  his  science  is 
simply  the  framework  of  popular  descriptions, 
that  his  book  is  for  the  multitude,  and  not  so 
much  for  natural  philosophers,  and  that  from 
beginning  to  end  it  is  simply  a  gorgeous  series 
of  pictures,  a  fairyland  of  colour  and  form 
and  wonderful  adaptation,  a  psalm  not  of  life 
but  of  nature,  a  prolonged  '  Bcnedicitc,'  a 
companion-book  to  'Glaucus,'  and  to  the  'Es- 
say in  a  Chalk  Pit ; '  only  richer  in  detail,  moro 
novel  in  phenomena,  and  more  gorgeous  in 
colour.  The  world  was  as  beautiful  when  he 
found  it,  but  he  has  made  it  more  beautiful  to 
our  apprehension.  His  book  has  excited  our 
enthusiasm  almost  as  much  as  tho  scenes 
which  it  describes  excited  his. 

To  Sinai  and  Syene  and  back,  in  1800-61.  By 
William  Beaumont,  Esq.  Smith  and  Elder. 

A  very  fairly  written  narrative  of  tho 
author's  journey,  having  the  drawback  that 
the  writer  is  slightly  given  to  bad  jokes— thus, 
'  Suli-nuzn,  the  boy  of  our  party,'  4  tho  cam-els 
arc  coming,'  Ac. 

The  route  to  Sinai  from  the  wells  of  Moses 
was  the  more  eastern  one,  taken  by  Robinson, 
whereby  the  writer  missed  the  fine  Wady  Foir- 
»n,  tho  Bedouin  Paradise,  which,  however,  he 
afterwards  visited  on  his  return.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  convent  of  Sinai  by  the  looped 
chain ;  more  fortunate  than  the  writer  of  this 
notice,  who,  arriving  after  sunset,  had  to  sleep 
at  the  door  in  the  open  air,  the  archbishop's 
letter  notwithstanding,  but  was  afterwards  ad- 
mitted at  sunrise  through  the  postern.  Surely 
Mr.  Hcaumont  is  wrong  in  saying  that  Tisch- 
endorf  found  his  famous  Codex  at  Cairo,  and 
not  at  Sinai. 

We  can  only  say  concerning  Mr.  Beaumont's 
book,  that  it  is  one  of  those  painstaking 
records  of  travel  which  gather  together  round 
**cb  locality,  most  of  the  important  things 
done,  and  interesting  things  said  concerning  it 
«  has  not  grown,  it  has  been  made;  but 
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it  is  written  with  intelligence  and  commenda- 
ble accuracy. 

Peeps  at  the  Far  Bast:  a  Familiar  Account 
of  a  Visit  to  India.  By  Norman  Mac- 
Leod, D.D.    Strahan  and  Co. 

India  is  almost  as  well  travelled  as  Palestine, 
and  a  cursory  traveller  must  have  great  gifts 
of  suggestive  imagination  and  of  description 
to  interest  us  in  a  book  about  it  Dr.  Macleod 
does  interest  us:  in  addition  to  the  gifts  we 
have  named,  he  has  an  unfailing  geniality  and 
an  indomitable  optimism,  which  give  a  glow  of 
kindly  interest  to  his  pages.  Ho  went  to 
India  on  official  business  in  connection  with 
the  Missions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Else- 
whero  he  has  reported  concerning  them.  In 
this  volume  he  only  incidentally  refers  to  them, 
chiefly  in  relation  to  the  genial  brotherhood  of 
Christian  Ministers  and  members  of  all  Chur- 
ches which  he  experienced.  It  is  a  melancholy 
reflection  upon  our  home  religious  life  that 
such  a  sensation  of  relief  and  enjoyment  in 
this  particular  is  realised  by  the  traveller  in 
America  or  India.  We  hardly  know  in  what  a 
bitter  sectarian  element  we  live  until  we  get 
out  of  it  Dr.  Macleod's  broad,  healthy,  hu- 
man soul  heartily  rejoiced  in  deliverance  from 
it 

Dr.  Macleod  tells  us  about  Bombay,  Madras, 
and  Calcutta— places  that  we  have  heard  about 
as  often  as  about  Jerusalem.  He  describes 
peculiarities  of  "Hindoo  life,  features  of  Indian 
scenery,  and  the  ordinary  incidents  of  Eastern 
travel ;  but  with  an  observation  so  alert,  a  ge- 
niality so  bright,  a  humour  so  rich,  and  descrip- 
tive powers  so  lively,  that  his  book  has  a  very 
pleasant  charm;  the  reader's  interest  never 
flags.  Bombay  is  less  eastern  than  Cairo, 
which  Dr.  Macleod  justly  thinks  is  tho  most 
picturesquely  oriental  of  all  cities.  European 
insolence  to  natives,  which  has  borne  such  bit- 
ter fruits,  is  greatly  diminished  in  India ;  the 
Mussulman  is,  in  moral  virtue  and  genera,! 
tone,  superior  to  the  Hindoo ;  Hindoo  villages 
surpass  m  poverty  and  squalor  tho  worst  spe- 
cimens of  Irish ;  English  education  is  doing 
great  things  for  India — Dr.  Macleod  was  fre- 
quently surprised  by  the  familiarity  of  tho 
natives  with  our  English  literature ;  the  Brah- 
mo  Somaj  lacks  an  objective  basis,  and  can 
never,  therefore,  firmly  cohere,  or  make  real 
progress.  A  genuine  reform  movement  it  must 
ever  be,  changing  and  breaking  up,  gaining, 
and  losing  what  it  gains ;  it  wants  the  positive 
cohesive  power  which  Christianity  would  give  it. 
Dr.  Macleod  recounts  again,  with  great  power  of 
description  and  pathos,  the  story  of  the  Mutiny. 
In  short,  this  book,  which  is  elegantly  got  up 
and  profusely  illustrated,  is  full  of  the  mani- 
fold charms  of  high  intelligence,  generous  sym- 
pathy, and  easy,  yet  brilliant  description.  A 
plcasantcr  book  has  not  often  fallen  into  our 
hands. 

The  Nile  without  a  Dragoman.    By  Frederick 

Eden.    Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
Egypt  is  by  no  means  an  economical  country 
to  travel  in  for  Europeans,  and  a  Nile  dahabeah, 
which  costs  from  £100  to  £200  per  month,  is 
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an  expensive  luxury.  Dragomans  covenant  to 
supply  travellers  with  everything  at  so  much 
per  diem,  according  to  numbers.  We  havo 
known  £4  paid,  and  wo  have  travelled  for  £1 
10s.  Mr.  Eden  determined  to  dispense  with  a 
dragoman,  hire  a  dahabeah  of  a  fnend,  paying, 
however,  the  advertised  price  demanded,  and 
he  accomplished  a  pleasant  voyage  of  more 
than  four  months  at  a  cost  of  £60  per  month. 
This  bright  and  clever  little  book  tells  us  how 
he  did  it.  It  does  not  deal  much  in  antiquities 
or  descriptions,  it  chiefly  narrates  experiences ; 
tells  us  the  things  that  Murray  does  not  tell 
us.  A  dragoman  is  a* very  pleasant  luxury,  re- 
lieving the  traveller  of  all  care  and  many  diffi- 
culties, which  Mr.  Eden  had  to  overcome ;  but 
this  is  the  final  cause  of  difficulties,  which  Mr. 
Eden  proved,  although  he  evinces  his  utter  ig- 
•  norance  of  the  customs  and  prejudices  of  his 
motley  crow.  For  his  racy  descriptions  of  his 
very  pleasant  life,  and  for  innumerable  touches 
and  impressions  of  Nile  life,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  volume;  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  it  scarcely  suffers  by  comparison  with  that 
of  Lady  Duff  Gordon. 


POLITICS,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


Pauper  i*m  :  Itt  Camt*  and  Bern  (die*.  By 

Hall, 

and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the 


Heskt  Fawcktt,  Fellow  of  Trinity 


University  of  Cambridge.    Macmillan  and 

Co. 

In  this  very  timely  book  Mr.  Fawcett  com- 
mences the  discussion  of  his  subject  by  de- 
picting, in  somewhat  gloomy  colours,  the  pau- 
perized state  of  a  large  class  of  our  population. 
This  debased  condition,  he  believes,  is  not  a 
dismal  necessity  which  admits  of  no  remedy, 
but  the  fruit  of  unwise  legislation,  which  has 
produced  and  still  encourages  a  disregard  of 
those  social  virtues  of  prudence  and  self-re- 
straint which  can  alone  permanently  raise  and 
maintain  the  social  condition  of  any  class  in 
the  community.  He  proceeds  to  show  how 
powerful  was  the  influence  upon  our  population 
exerted  by  the  old  Poor-law,  which  was  in 
operation  until  1884.  The  evil  results  which 
flow  from  bad  legislation,  at  that  time  reached 
a  height  which  threatened  the  dissolution  of 
society,  and  this  was  averted  only  by  the 
new  Poor-law,  which  yet  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide a  perfect  remedy,  and  in  some  of  its 
provisions  has  even  a  tendency  to  discou- 
rage in  our  people  those  qualities  from  which 
we  may  hope  for  the  extinction  of  pauperism. 
The  practice  of  outdoor  relief, to  able-bodied 
paupers  is  shown  to  be  pernicious,  and  indeed 
ruinous  in  its  tendency ;  and  a  very  shrewd 
suggestion  is  made,  or  rather  hinted  at,  for 
its  abatement  Tho  relief  of  the  poor  is 
now,  it  is  well  known,  a  common  charge  upon 
a  union  of  parishes  which  is  under  the  charge  of 
a  board  of  guardians.  Permit  this  to  continue 
in  the  case  of  indoor  relief,  but  provide  that 


outdoor  relief  should  be  a  charge  upon  the 
parish  in  which  the  pauper  resides.  This 
would  no  doubt  soon  lessen  the  amount  of  out- 
door relief,  and  would  secure  its  administration 
only  in  cases  of  real  and  pressing  necessity. 
Against  the  modern  practice  of  boarding  out 

E super  children,  which  has  been  recommended 
y  many  kindly  and  philanthropic  persons,  a 
very  heavy  indictment  is  drawn,  and  grave 
doubt  is  shown  to  exist  as  to  its  practical 
operation.  Broadly,  it  may  be  said,  that  Mr. 
Fawcett  judges  of  the  administration  of  relief 
to  the  poor  mainly  according  to  its  ultimate 
moral  effects  upon  the  class  to  which  they  be- 
long ;  because  he  holds  that  the  existence  of  a 
high  standard  of  prudence  and  self-restraint  is 
the  only  means  by  which  any  class  can  attain 
and  keep  a  high  social  and  physical  condition. 
If  the  working  classes  of  England  are  taught 
by  the  Poor-law  and  by  misdirected  charity  to 
abandon  providence  and  self-restraint,  no  power 
on  earth  can  permanently  improve  their  posi- 
tion, and  every  temporary  amelioration  must 
be  soon  lost  in  a  still  larger  class  depressed  to 
the  low  level  existing  before  the  benefit  was 
received.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  virtues  of 
providence  and  self-restraint  be  but  sufficiently 
cultivated,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  high  may 
be  the  standard  of  comfort  reached  by  the 
working  classes  of  our  country. 

The  views  we  have  thus  slightly  sketched 
are  expanded  and  enforced  with  great  clearness 
in  the  first  three  chapters  of  this  book,  and  in 
the  postscript,  on  the  boarding  out  of  pauper 
children.  We  should  be  glad  indeed  if  all  our 
legislators  could  be  compelled  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  the  first  half  of  Mr.  Fawcett's 
little  volume,  and  should  hope  for  the  best  re- 
sults from  their  study  of  his  vigorous  and 
thoughtful  sentences.  In  the  remaining  four 
chapters  the  probable  effects  upon  tho  condition 
of  the  working  classes  of  national  education, 
co-partnership,  and  co-operation,  and  an  im- 
proved land  tenure,  are  carefully  examined, 
and  many  valuable  suggestions  are  made ;  but 
it  must  be  obvious,  on  Mr.  Fawcett's  own 
principles,  that  except  these  remedial  measures 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  prudence 
and  self-restrain^  they  can  only  afford  tem- 
porary relief,  to  be  followed  by  a  depression  to 
the  previous  low  condition.  This  is  the  great 
lesson  taught  by  the  learned  professor,  and 
taught  with  abundant  illustration  and  convinc- 
ing argument  ;  and  wo  hold  that  it  is  a  lesson 
which  our  people  greatly  need  to  learn. 

At  the  present  time,  probably,  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  a  real  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes  is  the  feeble  senti- 
mentality which  prevails  so  widely  in  modem 
society,  and  which  finds  its  natural  expression 
in  thnt  maudlin  pity  which  doles  out  relief 
alike  to  idle  and  industrious,  to  the  vicious  and 
the  unfortunate.  By  this  practice,  so  common 
both  in  public  and  private  charity,  and  which 
is  far  more  deleterious  in  systematic  and  public 
i  tmnty  than  in  private  gifts,  all  tho  springs  of 
care  and  prudence  aro  weakened,  and  even  that 
degree  of  providence  which  is  admitted  as 
needful  to  tho  middle  classes,  to  enable  them 
to  maintain  their  position,  is  scouted  as  un- 
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natural  and  cruel,  when  urged  upon  the  work- 
ing classes.  Mr.  Fawcett  is  an  advanced  Lib- 
eral, and  one  of  tbo  ablest  leaders  of  the  mont 
democratic  party  in  our  country.  We  think  it 
greatly  to  hid  honour  that  be  has  the  courage 
and  honesty  so  fearlessly  to  proclaim  the  true 
causes  of  moBt  of  the  pauperism  which  exists 
among  us ;  and  we  trust  his  words  will  be  re- 
ceived with  all  the  weight  they  deserve  by  that 
great  body  of  working  people  who  are  espe- 
cially his  clients,  and  whose  cause  ho  is  ever 
ready  to  plead. 

Mr.  Fawcett's  book  is  written  with  great 
clearness  and  force,  and  we  can  hardly  fancy 
any  one  finding  political  economy  dull  in  his 
company.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  strength 
of  his  convictions  seems  to  lead  to  statements 
so  strong  and  unqualified  as  to  need  some  cor- 
rection, but  we  fully  concur  in  the  main  drift 
of  his  argument,  and  recommend  his  book  to 
the  careful  study  of  all  interested  in  the  invea- 
of  the  causes  of  pauperism. 


Central  Outline  of  the  Organization  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  and  Manual  of  Compara- 
tive Anatomy.  By  Thomas  Rymek  Jones, 
'  F.R.S.  John  Van  Voorst 
The  fourth  edition  of  Professor  T.  R.  Jones's 
'Outline'  may  be  taken  as  an  evidence  that  his 
work  is  still  in  demand,  notwithstanding  the 
formidable  rivalry  of  Professor  Rollcston's 
recent  work  on  the  same  subject  addressed  to 
the  same  class  of  readers.  Perhaps  the  less 
formal  and  technical  style  of  treatment  may 
ho  an  attraction  to  some  students  of  compara- 
tive anatomy,  Men  who  give  themselves  to 
tlie  study  of  what  are  called  the  descriptive 
sciences,  nave  often  had  their  attention  directed 
to  them  in  the  first  instance  by  their  pictorial 
attractions,  and  they  retain  a  certain  license  in 
dealing  with  these  branches  of  learning  which 
neither  instructors  nor  students  of  the  more 
exact  sciences  would  permit  themselves.  Pro- 
fessor R.  Jones  has  taken  his  full  poetical 
license,  and  the  parts  of  the  work  which  dis- 
play it  in  the  highest  degree  are  peculiarly  his 
own.  There  is  no  objection  to  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment so  long  as  it  does  not  take  off"  the  atten- 
tion of  the  learners  from  the  more  general  and 
harder  parts  of  the  subject  But  the  compara- 
tive anatomy  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom  is 
so  vast  that  if  the  author  allows  himself  to  run 
after  the  descriptions  which  'are  of  most  inte- 
rest his  presentation  of  tho  whole  subject  is 
likely  to  be  fragmentary  and  imperfect 

Tho  previous  editions  of  this  work  have 
stood  almost  alone  as  popular  elementary  manu- 
als, and  this  edition  contains  very  few  additions 
to  the  former  ones — such  only,  in  fact  as  have 
been  forced  on  the  author.  He  has  designedly 
hung  in  tho  rearward  of  the  science,  and  is  a 
collator  rather  than  a  critic  or  an  investigator. 
Thus  ho  cannot  resist  the  claims  of  the  Cselc- 
nerata  to  be  ranked  as  a  sub-kingdom,  and  the 
adoption  of  Free  and  Lcuckart's  classification 
has  compelled  him  to  transpose  the  positions 
of  tho  Anthozoa  and  Ilydrozoa.  This,  how- 
ever, is  almost  his  only  classificatory  innova- 
tion. By  a  convenient  conservation  he  still  re- 
tains the  Cirrepedia  as  a  distinct  class,  while  the 


Rot  if  era  arc  placed  under  the  Crustacea.  The 
Brachiopoda  are  still  interposed  between  the 
Conchifera  and  Gasteropoda.  The  Amphibians 
are  not  separated  from  the  Reptilia.  These 
antiquated  ideas  of  classification  arc  to  bo  re- 
gretted ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  object  of  tho 
volume  is  to  describe,  rather  than  to  classify, 
they  need  not  be  condemned  as  erroneous. 
When  treating  of  the  vertebrate  classes,  tho 
author  becomes  little  more  than  the  interpreter 
of  Professor  R.  Owen,  and  we  deplore  that  a 
theory  of  the  elements  of  a  vertebra  which  has 
never  been  generally  adopted  by  the  scientific 
world  should  be  introduced  into  a  student's 
book  without  criticism  or  comment 

The  principal  additions  which  appear  in  this 
edition  are  pictorial,  and  the  new  pictures  are, 
for  the  most  part,  illustrative  of  natural  his- 
tory rather  than  of  anatomy.  An  exception 
to  this  is,  however,  found  in  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  Albany  Harcock's  very  instructive  de- 
lineation of  Waldhcimia  Australia. 

An  absence  of  dogmatism  in  dealing  with 
the  natural  sciences  is,  for  some  reasons,  com- 
mendable, but  all  instructional  works  must  be  , 
dogmatic.  To  place  two  quite  contradictory  de- 
scriptions taken  from  two  authors  side  by  side, 
without  aiding  the  student  to  doterrainc  in  any 
way  which  is  the  truthful  one,  is  quite  inexcusa- 
ble, and  yet  this  is  precisely  what  is  done  with 
regard  to  Duge's  and  Dr.  Williams's  descriptions 
and  theories  of  the  functions  of  tho  organs  of 
the  earth-worm.  Old  errors  are  still  retained 
in  this  new  edition.  Thus  tho  description  of 
the  generative  system  of  the  common  snail  is 
repeated  word  for  word  from  the  old  edition, 
although  the  views  there  taken  aro  certainly 
wrong. 

We  have  freely  remarked  on  the  shortcom- 
ings of  tho  work,  but  with  all  its  faults  it  has 
been  long  known  as  a  very  interesting  and 
popular  treatise  on  a  subject  which  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  treat  as  a  whole,  and  we  do  not  doubt 
it  will  retain  its  popularity  in  its  present  form. 

Wonder*  of  the  Human  Body.    From  the 
French  of  A.  Le  Pilcur.    Blackie  and  Son. 

This  is  a  work  on  human  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology so  treated  as  to  form  an  easy,  familiar, 
and  interesting  book  of  study  for  the  public  of 
both  sexes.  It  is  not  of  any  special 4  wonders,' 
but  of  the  whole  structure  of  the  body,  minus 
those  parts  of  anatomy  which  are  unfit  for  tho 
young,  of  which  the  book  treats.  No  doubt 
the  whole  body  is  a  world  of  wonder,  and 
therefore  the  title  is  allowable,  and  was  meant 
to  be  attractive,  but  it  iB  a  little  liable  to  mis- 
lead. This  is,  indeed,  a  painstaking  and  sys- 
tematic description  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  all  the  arfatomical  elements  and 
complex  organs  throughout  the  body,  illustrat- 
ed by  good  clear  diagrammatic  drawings.  It  is 
by  no  means  so  charming  in  its  style  as  Pro- 
fessor Huxley's  little  volume  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, but  it  is  more  equable  in  the  attention  it 
bestows  on  the  several  parts  of  the  body,  and 
so  far  is  better  suited  for  the  kind  of  general 
school  instruction  for  which  wc  assume  it  is 
intended. 
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7V46  tfom/w?  Race.    Williain  Blackwood  and 
Sons. 

The  author  of  '  The  Coming  Race '  treads  in 
the  steps  of  the  author  of  '(iulliver,'  h#vd 
paMibuM  aquit,  indeed,  hut  with  an  individu- 
ality and  a  power  that  are  altogether  his  own, 
and  with  a  geniality  in  the  delicate  and  sub- 
dued  irony  of  his  satire  that  makes  his  hook 
as  pleasant  as  it  is  clever.  In  competent 
hands,  no  form  of  allegory  bo  lends  itself  to 
the  castigation  of  the  follies  of  an  age,  or  to 
the  embodiment  of  previsions  and  prognostica- 
tions. It  constitutes  a  little  literature  of  its 
own,  which  boasts  of  some  remarkable  pro- 
duction?. 

'The  Coming  Race'  inhabit  a  subterranean 
world,  into  which  the  author  was  precipitated 
while  at  the  bottom'of  a  mine ;  and  in  the  in- 
habitants thereof  we  are  led  to  contemplate  the 
good  and  evil  of  certain  social  theories  and 
scientific  speculations  realized  in  actual  result 
There  is  no  savage  castigation  of  vices,  nor 
cynical  delineation  of  abortions,  but  a  quiet, 
kecit,  playful  exhibition  of  possible  good  and 
probahle  evil ;  of  things  to  bo  desired  and  of 
things  to  be  shunned.  The  author  is  too 
serious  for  ridicule,  and  too  sly  for  gravity. 
His  tone  is  that  of  a  good-natured  optimism, 
with  just  a  touoh  of  hantcr.  Probably,  he 
himself  would  find  it  difficult  to  balance  the 
exact  gain  or  loss  of  the  changes  he  conceives. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  determine  when  he 
is  indulging  in  day-dreams,  when  in  subtle 
satire.  He  is  a  citizen  of  the  American  Re- 
public, and  as  such  is  in  the  best  subjective 
condition  for  appreciating  the  unconventional. 
In  this  also  there  is  a  touch  of  sly  satire.  He 
realizes  in  his  pallid  world  what  Brother  Jona- 
than boasts  so  much  about,  the  actual  apothe- 
osis of  republican  liberalism,  social  equality,  and 
religious  and  scientific  knowledge.  Wo  cannot 
even  indicate  the  vast  variety  of  problems  that 
in  these  several  departments  find  their  solution. 
We  can  only,  in  a  loos*  way,  mention  a  few  of 
the  phenomena  of  life  in  the  nether  world. 
Deprived  of  solar  light,  it  is  compensated  by 
science,  and  innumerable  lamps  constitute  per- 
petual day,  but  of  a  pale  hue.  Its  strange 
Hora  and  fauna  arc  described.  Its  inhabitants 
arc  a  giant  race,  perfected  through  long  pro- 
cesses of  natural  selection,  and  advanced  to 
unthought-of  possibilities  of  scientific  culture. 
They  have  attained  to  a  perfect  practical  know- 
ledge of  mesmeric  force  or  4  vril ;'  a  tube  in  the 
hands  of  a  child  is  charged  with  an  agency  so 
terrible  that  it  would  annihilate  an  army,  and 
yet  so  delicate  and  subtle  that  it  soothes  a 
nervous  impatience — a  force  so  perfect  that  it 
cannot  bo  used  in  strife.  Absolute  equality, 
social  harmony,  and  tranquil  happiness  arc  not 
only  the  privileges,  they  are  necessary  con- 
ditions of  social  existence ;  leisurely  enjoyment, 
consummate  knowledge,  virtue  cultured  into 
an  instinct,  are  its  natural  causes.  Mechanism 
has  been  so  perfected  that  automaton  figures 
render  all  necessary  domestic  service,  and  loco- 
motion is  equally  facile  on  the  earth,  in  the 
water,  or  through  the  air.    Of  course,  their 


laws  are  perfect ;  government  is  a  high  nodal 
duty  from  which  men  shrink,  save  as  moral 
obligation  constrains,  self-seeking  being  anni- 
hilated.   Wise  provision  against  over-popula- 
tion is  made  by  regulations  for  emigration. 
The  women  are  bigger  and  cleverer  than  the 
men,  having  greater  power  over  the  mysterious 
*  vril ;'  and  in  love  matters  have  men's  privilege, 
of  4  speaking  first,'  lovo  being  of  more  import- 
ance to  women  than  to  men.  .  Democratic 
government — the  government,  that  is,  of  the 
most  ignorant— is  denounced  as  superlative  folly 
— Room-Posh  ;  and  the  utmost  scorn  is  poured 
upon  our  legislation,  war,  and  social  habits,  as 
the  absurdities  of  a  barbarous  ago  and  people. 
Learned  disquisitions  on  language,  literature, 
and  the  arts  suffice  to  show,  at  any  rate,  the 
accomplishments  of  the  writer :  and  the  tender 
susceptibilities  of  which  the  hero  was  the  vic- 
tim from  the  Vril-ya  women  supply  a  pleasant 
touch  of  humanity.   The  people,  in  short,  have 
attained  a  development  which  is  as  far  ahead 
of  ours,  as  ours  is  of  our  anthropoid  ancestors. 
They  have  penetrated  the  chief  secrets  of  na- 
ture, and  almost  got  rid  of  all  human  ilk 
Theirs  is  a  paradise  of  physical,  scientific, 
social,  and  moral  perfection  ;  wealth  is  disliked, 
power  is  shunned,  crime  is  unknown,  and  force 
i  is  unnecessary.    But  somehow  the  general  re- 
'  suit  is  unsatisfactory  and  melancholy.  The 
i  book  is  an  able  and  remarkable  one.  Much 
I  wisdom,  as  well  as  much  learning,  is  veiled 
under  its -ingenious  allegory;  the  reduetio  ad 
ahmrdum  is  suggested  with  exquisite  subtlety. 
It  is  one  of  tho  cleverest  satires  of  its  class. 

Tfte  Song«tre*»e»  of  Scotland.  By  Sarah 
Tvtlek  and  J.  L.  Watso.v.  Strahan  and 
Co. 

Notwithstanding  some  slight  tendency  in 
two  or  three  of  these  sketches  to  attempt  a 
story  when  there  is  no  story  to  tell,  this  is  as 
charming  a  book  of  its  class  as  we  remember 
to  have  read.  A  single  ballad  sometimes  gives 
fame,  as,  for  example,  the  4  Wercna  my  Heart 
Licht'  of  Lady  Grisell  Baillie;  but  then  all  that 
we  care  to  know  about  its  author  may  be  told 
in  a  paragraph.  With  others,  however,  it  is 
different  Song-writers  like  Mrs.  Cockburn, 
Lady  Ann  Barnard,  and  the  Countess  of 
Nairn,  arc  so  much  more  than  song-writers  that 
they  amply  deserve  tho  separate  biography 
whtch  has  already  been  produced  of  the  latter, 
and  which,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  is  being  pre- 
pared of  the  former.  Scotch  ballads,  like 
Scotch  whisky,  have  their  own  peculiar  flavour, 
and  it  has  a  special  charm  for  Englishmen.  Wc 
should  be  ashamed  to  have  to  confess  how 
many  mediocre  verses  in  poetry,  and  dialogues 
in  novels,  delight  us  simplv  in  virtue  of  their 
Scottish  dialect  There  are  Scotch  ballads,  how- 
ever, that,  in  virtue  of  their  intrinsic  merits, 
will  live  for  aye.  The  biographies  which  the 
industry  and  skill  of  Miss  Tytler  and  Miss 
Watson  have  hero  supplied  are  those  of  Lady 
Grisell  Baillie  (1665-1746),  author  of  4  Wercna 
my  Heart  Licht,'  immortal  chiefly  in  virtue  of 
its  single  refrain,  4  And  wcrena  my  heart  licht 
I  wad  doe;'  Jean  Adam  (1710-1766),  author 
of  4  There  is  nao  Luck  about  tho  House,' 
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waa  a  pedlar;  Mrs.  Cockburn  (1712-1794),  | 
author  of  'The  Flowers  of  the  Forest;'  Miss  I 
Jean  Elliot  (1727-1806).  author  of  another  i 
4  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest ;'  Miss  Susanna 
niamire  (1747-1794),  author  of  4  What  ails  this 
Heart  of  Mine,'  and  '  Ye  shall  walk  in  silk 
attire,'  4c  ;  Jean  Glover  (1768-1801),  author 
of  *  O'er  the  Muir  among  the  Heather;'  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hamilton  (1768-1816),  author  of  'My 
ain  Fireside;'  Lady  Ann  Barnard  (1750-1826), 
author  of  4  Auld  Robin  Gray ;'  Baroness  Nairnc 
(1762-1861),  author  of  4  The  Land  o'  the  Leal,' 
4  Caller  Herring,'  4  The  Laird  o'  Cockpen,'  Ac ; 
and  Joanna  Baillic  (1702-1861),  author  of 
4  Woo'd  and  Married  and  a','  4  Saw  ye  Johnny 
Comin,'  &c.  A  more  charming  miscellany  of 
pontic  thought  and  lyric  sweetness  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find.  As  might  be  expected  with 
woman's  songs,  there  is  but  little  of  the  national 
and  political  fierceness  that  inspires  so  many 
of  the  Scotch  ballads  of  the  other  sex.  Even 
the  Jacobite  songs  of  Lady  Nairne  are  so 
gentle  and  winsome  that  the  stoutest  old  Han- 
overian Whig  might  easily  sing  them.  But 
the  chief  charm  of  the  book  is  the  sketch  of 
the  delicious  old  lady,  Mrs.  Cockburn,  the 
friend  of  Allan  Ramsay,  Burns,  and  Scott, 
and  purely  the  most  vivacious,  witty,  and 
optimist  octogenarian  that  ever  lived."  She 
was  one  of  the  queens  of  Edinburgh  society, 
and  the  authoresses  have  had  access  to  her 
letters,  which  Walter  Scott  so  highly  prixed, 
and  which  for  gossiping  fulness,  vivacious 
interest,  intellectual  sparkle,  and  versatile 
cleverness,  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  She  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  social  life  which 
she  helped  to  mould.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  a  biography  of  this  clever  and  beauti- 
ful old  lady  is  in  preparation.  Meanwhile  we 
commend  the  4 Songstresses  of  Scotland'  as  a 
delightful  book.  Everything  that  Miss  Tytler 
touches  she  adorns,  and  she  has  hero  hit  upon 
a  genial  and  interesting  theme. 

Artier' »  English  Reprints.— TotteVs  Miscel- 
lany, 1550;  Thomas  Lever's  Sermons,  1650; 
William  Webbe's  Discourse  of  English 
Poetric,  1587 ;  The  First  Printed  English 
New  Testament.  Translated  by  William 
T yxd alb.  Photo-lithographed  from  the 
Unique  Fragment  now  in  the  Grenvillo  Col- 
loction,  British  Museum.  London  :  5  Queen- 
square,  Bloomsbury. 

Mr.  Arber  continues  his  munificent  and  in- 
estimable work  with  increasing  efficiency,  and  : 
wo  infer  with  increasing  encouragement  Cer- 
tainly no  attempt  to  bring  the  curiosities  and 
treasures  of  our  early  English  literature  within 
tho  reach  of  the  very  poorest  student  and  the 
common  reader  is  at  all  comparable  to  it  For 
a  shilling  may  be  purchased  copies  of  precious 
treasures  which  wealth  could  not  buy. 

'Tottel's  Miscellany'  is  tho  first  known  col-  \ 
lection  of  English  verse,  the  progenitor  of  the 
countless  volumes  which  now  load  our  draw- 
ing-room tables,  and  defy  criticism.  Tottel's 
collection  includes  poems  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  Nicholas  Grimald,  and 
ninety-five  by  'uncertain  authors.'  Either  our  i 
forefathers  three  centuries  ago  had  very  con- , 


I  tracted  ideas  about  literature,  or  it  was  more 
affluent  than  wo  suppose — for  we  find  William 
Webbe,  in  his  4  Discourse  of  English  Poctric,' 
thus  complaining  of  a  tribulation  which  we 
thought  was  peculiar  to  modern  reviewers. 
4  Among  the  innumerable  sortcs  of  Englyshe 
hookes,  and  infinite  fnrdles  of  printed  pamph- 
lets, wherewith  thys  Countrey  is  pestered,  all 
shoppes  stuffed,  and  euery  study  furnished ; 
thje  greatest  part,  1  thinkc  in  any  one  kindc, 
are  such  as  arc  either  meere  Poeticall,  or  which 
tendo  in  some  respecte  (as  cither  in  matter  or 
forme)  to  Poetry.'  Mr.  Arber  has  the  genuine 
bibliophilist's  afflatus :  the  patience  with  which 
he  picks  up  bits  of  bibliographical  information, 
and  the  caution  and  skill  with  which  he  uses 
it,  are  perfect.  4  Tottel's  Miscellany '  was  very 
popular  in  its  day. 

Lever  was  Fellow,  Preacher,  and  Master  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  Pastor  in  exile 
of  the  English  Church  at  Aarau ;  Prebend  of 
Durham  Cathedral,  and  Master  of  Sherburn 
Hospital  He  was,  as  Mr.  Arber  terms  him, 
one  of  the  4  spiritual  children '  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  associate  of  Latimer,  Bradford,  and 
Knox.  These  three  sermons,  after  the  manner 
of  the  times,  deal  with  public  and  passing 
topics,  manners,  and  customs,  and  are  valuable 
not  only  as  part  of  the  religious  but  as  part  of 
the  domestic  history  of  their  day.  Lever  was 
a  man  of  Latimer's  type — superlatively  faith- 
ful and  fearless. 

Webbe's  4  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie '  is  a 
reprint  of  a  very  rare  book,  only  two  copies  of 
it  being  known  to  exist  Webbe  was  a  Cam- 
bridge graduate,  and  a  very  accomplished, 
modest,  and  able  man.  Singularly  his  critique 
on  English  poetry  was  almost  synchronous 
with  the  greater  work  of  Puttcnham,  on  4  the 
Arte  of  English  Pocsie,'  which  Mr.  Arber  has 
already  reprinted  in  this  series.  Webbe's  dis- 
course contains  a  good  deal  of  shrewd  penetra- 
ting criticism.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  classical  poets,  and  made  experiments  in 
translation,  with  a  view  of  naturalizing  classi- 
cal feet 

The  facsimile  of  the  fragment  of  Tyndale's 
4  First  Printed  English  New  Testament '  is  a 
jrrrsit  literary,  as  well  as  religious  curiosity. 
Well  may  Mr.  Arber  sneak  of  the  reverence, 
almost  the  awe,  with  which  he  offers  the  4  pho- 
tographic likeness  of  a  priceless  gem  in  English 
literature,'  the  progenitor  of  thej  millions  of 
English  Scriptures.  Mr.  Arber  accompanies 
the  work  with  a  very  extensive  and  multifari- 
ous bibliography,  giving  an  account  of  Tyndale 
and  Roy,  and  of  the  first  two  editions  of  the  Eng- 
lish New  Testament ;  and  discussing  the  ques- 
tion whether  Tyndale's  quarto  was  a  translation 
of  Luther's  German  version.  It  is  a  perfect 
luxury  to  read  the  scholarly,  modest  and 
painstaking  bibliography  of  Mr.  Arber.  We 
earnestly  direct  attention  to  his  invaluable 
labours. 

The  Novels  and  Novelists  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.     By  William  Forsyth,  M.A., 
Q.C.    John  Murray. 
Mr.  Forsyth's  book  hardly  falls  within  tho 
I  scope  of  criticism.  Gossip  is  scarcely  amenable 
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to  the  laws  of  art,  and  Mr.  Forsyth's  research 
is  not  wide  enough,  nor  are  his  reflections 
profound  enough  to  deserve  any  other  descrip- 
tion. It  is,  however,  very  pleasant  gossip,  and 
will  both  amuse  and  instruct,  even  if  it  amuses 
rather  more  than  it  instructs.  The  eighteenth 
century  has  now  passed  into  the  region  of 
history,  and  we  study  it  with  the  same  merely 
historical  interest  with  which  we  study  the  I 
fifteenth.  We  read  the  books  of  the  eighteenth  | 
century  as  we  read  the  classics — not  as  we 
read  tho  authors  who  reflect  our  own  ideas  and 
manners.  Fielding  is  perhaps  now  less  read 
than  at  any  other  time,  and  chiefly  by  literary 
men  in  the  way  of  their  profession,  or  by  his- 
torical students.  We  would  forgive  Mr.  For- 
syth tho  admitted  defects  of  his  book,  if  it  did 
anything  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  classical 
oblivion.  That,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be 
Mr.  Forsyth's  intention.  He  seems  to  haveboen 
a  good  deal  surprised  when  he  found,  in  the 
course  of  his  studies,  that  he  had  got  into  such 
disreputable  company,  and  was  correspondingly 
disgusted.  Much  of  the  book  is  accordingly 
occupied  with  criticism,  in  which  the  author  is 
very  hard  on  the  immoral  novelists  who  only 
aimed  at  describing  the  times  as  they  were. 
Mr.  Forsyth  does  not  maintain  that  they  were 
unfaithful  to  the  reality,  and  therefore  criti- 
cises the  age  rather  than  the  books  which 
mirrored  it  But  that  kind  of  criticism  belongs 
to  an  almost  extinct  school. 

The  Life  and  Writings  of  Joseph  Mazzinl 
Vol.  "VI.  Critical  and  Literary.  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. 

The  critical  and  literary  writings  of  Mr.  Maz- 
zini  are  not  purely  literary,  and  their  criticism 
is  not  disinterested.  Tho  prophetic  function 
and  the  critical  are  not  quite  compatible,  and 
Mr.  Mazzini  is  a  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament 
order,  though  unhappily  with  the  fate  of  Cas- 
sandra. The  political  passion  burns  too  hotly 
in  him  to  admit  of  the  coexistence  of  that  pure 
critical  instinct  which  has  no  enthusiasms,  and 
which  maintains  its  impartiality  by  holding 
aloof  from  affairs.  Accordingly  the  objects  of 
his  admiration  belong  to  the  militant  class  in 
literature;  he  subordinates  Homer  to  Dante, 
Goethe  to  Byron,  and,  we  suppose,  Fielding  to 
Cieorge  Sand.  If  he  would  not  exactly  define 
genius  as  tho  spirit  of  revolt,  ho  would  say 
that  sympathy  with  the  active  movements  of 
humanity  is  an  essential  constituent  of  it  An 
organ  for  apprehending  thought  as  such,  ideas 
apart  from  their  application,  lie  does  ifot  seem 
to  possess.  The  purely  spiritual  side  of  life, 
the  purely  metaphysical  side  of  thought,  are 
blanks  to  him  ;  yet  in  even  the  most  imperfect 
state  of  society,  and  the  most  urgently  needing; 
reformation,  these  will  always  foim  a  large 
part  of  the  total  life  of  humanity.  He  is,  in 
short,  the  high-priest  of  the  revolution,  and 
grants  absolution  only  to  votaries  at  that 
shrine.  The  essays  in  tho  present  volume  are 
conceived  in  this  spirit  and  are  less  criticisms 
than  impassioned  orations,  delivered  with  cru- 
sading fervour.  That  on  George  Sand  is  a  dis- 
course on  tho  'life  of  Genius, '  its  sorrows, 
aspirations,  and  ineradicable  melancholy.  That 


on  Goethe  is  a  denunciation  of  political  inaction 
and  the  worship  of  indifference ;  while  the 
greatness  of  Lamennais  is  recognised  only 
when  he  ceasod  to  bo  a  thinker,  and  took  to 
abortive  action.  Putting  wide  their  absence 
of  critical  disinterestedness,  and  therefore  of 
critical  value,  these  essays  are  full  of  eloquence 
and  genuine  enthusiasm.  They  may  be  called 
the  evangel  of  that  section  of  the  party  of 
action  which  aspires  to  a  great  democracy  of 
the  future — a  transformation  that  shall  be 
more  than  political,  more  than  social,  that  shall 
be  almost  theocratic. 

The  Orations  of  Cicero  against  Catiline;  with 
Notts,  <&c.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Karl  Halm,  with  many  additions.  By  A.  S. 
Wilkins,  M.A.    Macmillan  and  Co.  1871. 

A  Complete  Dictionary  to  Ccesar's  Gallic  War. 
By  A.  Cue  ax,  M.A.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

The  first-mentioned  of  these  works  is,  we  think, 
the  best  school-book  that  has  ever  come  under 
our-  notice.    The  excellence  of  the  original  is 
sufficiently  guaranteed,  by  its  appearing  in 
Haupt  and  Sauppe's  series,  and  its  practical 
usefulness  fully  established  by  the  sale  of 
seven  editions  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  Eng- 
lish edition  is  rendered  far  superior  to  tho  ori- 
ginal by  the  extensive  additions  of  Professor 
Wilkins,  which  bear  ample  testimony,  not 
simply  to  his  varied  critical  and  literary  acquire- 
ments, but  also  to  the  correctness  of  his  judg- 
ment respecting  the  difficulties  and  wants  of  the 
generality  of  students.    There  is  scarcely  a 
note  in  the  original  to  which  important  addi- 
tions have  not  been  made  by  the  editor.  Among 
the  most  valuable  helps  to  the  English  student 
are  the  constant  reference  to  *  Mommscn's  His- 
tory,' 'Ramsay's  Antiquities,'  and  'Madvig'a 
Grammar.'   The  etymological  notes  by  the 
translator  often  contain,  within  a  narrow  com- 
pass, the  substance  of  tho  views  of  Curtius, 
Schleicher,  or  Corson  on  tho  subject  More 
advanced  students  are  directed  for  further  in- 
formation to  tho  works  of  Bekkcr,  Drumann. 
Nagelsbach,  Arnold,  Niebuhr,  Mcrivale,  and 
Forsyth.    In  fact,  no  source  of  illustration  has 
escaped  tho  editor,  not  even  essays  in  the 
Rheinisehes  Museum  and  the  Fortnightly  lie- 
view.    Not  the  least  valuable  contribution  is 
the  excellent  analysis  of  the  four  orations,  en- 
abling the  student  to  follow  the  argument  at 
every  step.    We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
this  little  volume.    It  is  our  candid  opinion 
that  horo  the  junior  student  will  lack  nothing, 
and  that  tho  mature  scholar  may  learn  much. 
We  have  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  recom- 
mending it  to  all  in  search  of  an  efficient  help 
in  studying  the  Catiline  Orations.  , 
Tho  second  book  is  quite  an  elementary  wonf, 
somewhat  on  the  plan  of  our  Teutonic  neigh- 
bours.   The  author's  aim  is  twofold;  to  pro- 
vide the  youthful  learner  with  a  better  dictio- 
nary for  the  reading  of  C»sar,  by  delivering 
him  from  the  bewilderment  of  a  large  one  and 
the  moagrenoss  of  a  small  one,  and  to  secure 
from  tho  very  commencement  idiomatic  modes 
of  translation.    The  latter  is  kept  in  view»H 
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through  tho  work,  and  is  the  sole  object  of  ' 
the  two  appendices,  the  first  of  which  contains 
110  idiomatic  phrases,  with  their  English  equi- 
valents ;  and  the  second,  hints  on  translation 
into  English.  Mr.  Creak  very  rightly  main- 
tains that  a  lesson  tn  Latin  translation  should 
also  be  one  in  English  composition.  This 
work,  though  small  and  elementary,  is  not  un- 
important It  aims  at  correcting  one  great  de- 
fect of  most  of  the  current  school-books,  and 
exhibits  the  ability  of  a  scholar,  combined  with 
the  experience  of  a  teacher.  We  heartily  wish 
the  author  success  in  his  effort  to  shorten  the 
tedious  and  cumbrous  modes  of  instruction 
prevalent  in  our  best  institutions. 

Uomtr—O'lyucy.   Books  I— XII.   By  W.  W. 
Mkkky,  M.A.    Oxford:  Clarendon  Press. 

School-books,  in  almost  every  department  of  li- 
terature, seem  to  Ik?  making  their  appearance  in 
battalions.  There  arc  at  present  several  rival  se- 
ries which  travel  over  exactly  the  same  classi- 
cal ground.  The  volume  before  us  belongs  to  the 
Clarendon  Press  series,  and  is  the  precursor  of 
a  larger  work  on  the  same  subject.  This  will 
probably  account  for  the  disappointing  brevity 
of  the  notes  and  illustrations.  The  materials 
for  a  good  edition  of  the  'Odyssey '  are  abun- 
dant, consisting  of  elaborate  works  treating  of 
every  topic  connected  with  this  ancient  poem, 
as  well  as  of  excellent  commentaries.  The 
notes  given  by  Mr.  Merry  are  so  brief  and  ele- 
mentary as  to  convey  but  little  idea  of  tho  la- 
bours of  his  predecessors.  Wo  do  not  believe 
in  a  school-book  being  overladen  with  explana- 
tory matter  or  piled  up  with  references  to  au- 
thorities, which  the  schoolboy  will  be  probably 
unable  and  certainly  unwilling  to  consult ;  but 
we  do  think  that  every  annotated  classical  book 
should  contain  ample  references  to  our  best 
elementary  books  on  grammar,  antiquities,  and 
history  ;  the  absence  of  which  is  in  our  opinion 
a  serious  drawback  to  the  present  edition.  Mr. 
Merry  has  followed  in  the  main  the  text  of  La 
Roche.  Tho  brief  but  excellent  introduction 
is  adapted  from  the  pamphlet  of  Thomasjtcw- 
ski.  The  illustrated  matter  contains  a  sketch 
of  the  principal  Homeric  forms,  the  metre  of 
Homer,  Homeric  syntax,  and  notes  for  which 
the  commentaries  of  Nitxsch,  Ameis,  and  Cru- 
sius  havo  been  consulted.  The  notes,  as  far  as 
they  go,  are  clear,  precise,  pertinent,  judicious, 
and  seem  to  be  on  the  same  plan,  and  scarcely 
more  extensive  than  those  on  the  first  six  books 
of  the  Iliad,  in  the  4  Annotated  Oxford  Pocket 
Classics.' 

The  Qeorgic*  of  Virgil  Translated  by  P.  D. 
Blackmokk,  M.A.  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and 
Mars  ton. 

Mr.  Blackmore  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  of 
novelists  and  gardeners,  he  is  also  a  complete 
scholar  and  a  charming  poet  This  translation 
of  the  '  Georgics '  is  a  most  remarkable 
achievement ;  the  full  significance  of  Virgil's 
words  is  almost  always  perceptible  in  the  ren- 
dering, notwithstanding  the  exigencies  of 
rhyme.  We  arc  by  no  means  of  opinion  that 
the  decasyllabic  couplet  is  a  fit  metre  for  Vir- 
gil ;  that  elegant  Roman  was  as  nearly  as  pos- 


sible a  Tennyson,  and  his  tricks  of  versifica- 
tion can  be  admirably  eeb.oed.in  Tennysonian 
blank  Terse.  Mr.  Blackmore  has  more  force 
and  a  stronger  idiosyncrasy  tban  Virgil  hud  ; 
hence,  in  the  translation  we  think  more  of  the 
English  than  of  the  Roman  poet  To  such  a 
style  of  translation  wo  do  not  object ;  we  read 
our  Virgil  with  a  difference,  with  a  new  flavour, 
in  fact.  Just  in  the  same  way  did  trryden  turn 
Horace  into  a  nobler  form  when  he  wrote, 

4  Not  heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power. 
But  what  has  been  has  been,  and  1  hare  had 
my  hour.' 

If  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Blackmore  himself 
remarks  somewhere,  that  the  meaning  of  the 
New  Testament  comes  out  better  in  English 
than  it  possibly  could  in  Crock  ;  similarly,  we 
prefer  Black  more' s  *  Georgics  '  to  Virgil's.  As 
we  have  here  no  space  for  anything  like  criti- 
cal discussion,  we  prefer  to  quote  the  beautiful 
lines  with  which  the  translator  apologises  for 
his  temerity. 

'  Indulgence  have  ye  for  a  gardener's  dream 
(A  man  with  native  melody  unblest)  ! 
How  patient  toil  and  love  that  does  its  best. 
Clouds  though  they  be,  may  follow  the  sun- 
beam. 

*  And  in  this  waning  of  poetic  day, 

With  all  so  misty,  moonlit,  and  grotesque, 
*Tis  sweet  to  quit  that  medley  picturesque, 
And  chaso  the  sunset  of  a  clearer  ray. 

'Too  well  I  know,  by  fruitless  error  taught, 
How  latent  beauty  hath  fallacious  clues, 
How  difficult  to  catch,  how  quick  to  loso 

teTho  mirage  of  imaginative  thought 

4  And  harder  still  to  make  that  vision  bear 
The  loose  refraction  of  a  modern  tongue, 
To  render  sight  to  hearing,  old  to  young, 
And  fix  my  purview  on  an  English  ear. 

4  Too  well  I  know,  by  gardener's  hopes  misled, 
How  cheap  are  things  which  long  havo  cost 
me  dear ; 

And  though  I  fail  to  graft  the  poet  here, 
No  wilding  branches  may  I  flaunt  instead. 

4  But  yonder,  lo,  my  amethysts  and  gold, 
So  please  you — grapes  and  apricots — con- 
strain 

These  more  accustomed  hands ;  unless  yc 


To  tend  with  mc  the  kinc  and  beeves  of  old.' 

The  pregnant  felicity  of  this  prelude  will 
show  better  than  any  criticism  Mr.  Blackmore' s 
poetic  capacity. 

Ancient  Cla$tic*  for  Englith  li*ader$.  The 
Commcntarie*  of  dr*ar.  By  Anthony 
Trollops.  Horttec  By  Tubodorb  Martin. 
Abthylui.  By  Rbginald  S.  Copijmton. 
Xtnophon.  By  Sir  Alexander  Grant. 
Edited  by  Rev.  W.  Lccas  Collins,  M.A. 
Blackwood  and  Sons. 

This  Is  a  brilliant  idea  of  Mr.  Collins  ;  and  his 
collaboratcurs  have  well  discharged  their  duty. 
It  is  not  only  the  English  reader  who  will  be 
tliankful  to  Messrs.  Trollopc,  Martin,  Swaync, 
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Grant,  and  Collins,  but  all  young  students,  who  | 
may  now  grapplp  with  portions  of  those  great 
classics  with  more  zest  and  profit  after  thus 
obtaining  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
works  which  they  are  compelled  often  to  nibble 
at  in  sublime  unconsciousness  of  their  general 
purport  or  spirit  Mr.  Trollope  lias  told  the 
wondrous  story  of  Cajsar  as  far  as  his  Comman- 
taries  reveal  it,  and  has  illustrated  it  through- 
out with  geographical  exposition,  historical  pa- 
rallel, and  realistic  art.  Bright,  stirring  bits 
of  description,  curt  despatches,  stunning  con- 
densations of  campaigns  into  a  few  pages  or 
sentences,  are  given  in  the  mighty  Caesar  s  own 
words,  and  the  story  is  told  with  grace  and 
simplicity  in  nervous  clear  English  by  one  of 
the  most  popular  writers  of  tho  day.  Mr. 
Martin  has  graduated  with  high  honour  in  the 
school  of  Classical  Translation  before  attempt- 
ing this  difficult  task.  We  must  confess  to 
great  satisfaction  with  his  dainty  and  delicate 
work.  He  has  given  us  a  sketch  of  the  career 
of  Horace,  and  by  skilful  quotation  has  made 
him  tell  the  story  of  his  youth,  of  his  high 
military  career,  of  his  relation  to  Maecenas,  of 
his  health,  and  his  tastes,  of  his  love-passages, 
of  his  friendships,  and  of  his  religious  ideas. 
Mr.  Martin  has  gracefully  introduced  Professor 
Conington's  translations  where  he  preferred 
them  to  his  own.  Lord  Lytton  has  not  met 
with  equal  favour  at  his  hand,  though  his  criti- 
cisms are  not  unfrcquontly  referred  to. 

If  our  readers  will  try  and  conceive  what 
1  Hamlet '  or  the  4  Revolt  of  Islam  '  would  look 
like  if  described  to  some  younger  civilization 
in  some  language  of  the  future,  they  will  have 
an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  reproducing  the 
dramas  of  tho  ancient  tragedians  in  the  shape 
of  a  mero  account  of  them  in  prose.  It  is  not 
only  that  the  exquisite  art  of  the  originals 
evaporates  in  the  process,  but  the  poetry  goes, 
and  only  tho  great  conceptions  remain ;  even 
tho  beliefs  of  the  ancient  world  lose  their 
simplicity  in  transmission.  But  it  was  hard- 
ly necessary  for  Mr.  Reginald  Copleston  to 
be  so  misleading  as  to  speak  of  the  '  gloomy 
deities  which  belong  to  the  sphere  of  con- 
science and  moral  responsibility,'  or  to  And 
in  the  Greek  mythology  such  lessons  as  the 
4  deep  and  dreadful  responsibility  of  man,  the 
possibility  of  restoration  from  sin  to  purity, 
and  tho  overruling  providence  of  a  supreme 
Creator.'  Some  of  these  truths  aro  the  off- 
spring of  Roman  law,  .others  are  the  growth  of 
Christianity,  but  they  aro  all  modern.  Aris- 
totle certainly  knew  nothing  of  them,  and  any- 
one who  carried  such  associations  into  his  read- 
ing of  tho  4  Prometheus '  would  find  his  ideas 
of  it  vitiatod  by  a  fundamental  misconception. 
Except  that  Mr.  Copleston's  sentences  are 
mostly  halting  and  broken-backed,  his  account 
of  the  plays  is  otherwise  good  and  accurate. 

4  Xenophon '  is  the  father  of  military  his- 
tory, of  romance,  and  of  Boswelliana.  He  is 
less  appreciated  than  4  Herodotus,'  but  is  equal- 
ly vivacious  and  interesting.  We  do  not  think, 
therefore,  that  his  4  chief  service  to  modem 
readers  consists  in  the  amount  of  information 
he  lias  preserved.'  There  is  more  in  his  pic- 
tures of  contemporary  life  than  this.    Sir  A. 


Grant  has  done  his  work  well,  and  4  Xenophon ' 
ought  thereby  to  be  more  attractive  to  English 
readers  than  be  has  been.  We  could  have 
wished  for  a  somewhat  fuller  picture  of  his  life 
and  times,  but  tho  exigencies  of  space  are  im- 
perative, • 

The  Wurl't  of  Virgil^  rendered  into  Englith 
Prote.  By  James  Lonsdale,  M.A.,  and 
Samuel  Lee,  M.A.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
A  prose  translation  of  4  Virgil '  is  of  course  un- 
readable. We  presume  this  is  meant  as  a 
4  crib.'  Davidson  certainly  left  room  for  im- 
provement, and  may  now  be  considered  to  be 
superseded  by  the  excellent  translation  of 
Messrs.  Lonsdale  and  Lee.  The  introductions 
are  full  of  matter,  though  they  are  written  in 
a  pedantically  antique  stylo  which  was  pro- 
bably suggested  by  a  not  quite  accurate  sense 
of  congruity. 

Ralph  the  Heir.     By  Anthoxv  Trollope. 
Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Mr.  Trollope' s  novels  contribute  a  distinct  ele- 
ment to  English  fiction.    He  is  the  creator, 
almost  perfect,  of  commonplace.    If  we  limit 
his  genius,  it  is  not  because  it  so  embodies  it- 
self, for  it  demands  genius  as  great  to  create 
the  commonplace  as  the  heroic  or  the  grotesque. 
Extremes  arc  always  easy,  they  are  tho  fault 
of  all  undisciplined  force ;  only  well-balanced 
and  practised  power  can  avoid  them.    The  ar- 
tistic defect  of  Mr.  Trollopo  is  that  he  never 
does  any  tiling  else.    He  is  a  Paganini  among 
novel  writers;  he  fiddles  exquisitely,  but  al- 
ways upon  one  string.    He  has  no  situations 
of  passion  ;  his  characters  are  not  concoived  so 
as  to  ronder  development  into  passion  possible. 
What  heroics  can  be  got  out  of  the  Bishop  of 
Barchester  or  his  wife,  or  4  Ralph  the  Heir '  * 
Within  his  range,  Mr.  Trollope  has  wonderful 
variety,  but  before  opening  a  new  work  of  his 
we  may  always  predicate,  if  not  tho  species, 
yet  the  genus  of  his  characters ;  no  one  would 
ascribe  to  him  many-sidedness.    4  Ralph  the 
Heir '  is  essentially  commonplace — not  wicked, 
nor  good— not  weak,  nor  strong— in  any  dis- 
tinctive way.    A  young  man  with  a  few  hun- 
dreds a  year,  tho  heir-presumptive  of  his  uncle, 
he  has  simply  gone  tho  way  of  many  young 
men  who  ultimately  settle  down,  as  ho  does, 
into  respoctablo  country  gentlemen,  magis- 
trates, and  fathers.    He  has  given  himself  to 
horse-racing,  hunting,  and  betting,  with  their 
belongings,  and  has  got  embarrassed,  his  only 
chance  of  extrication  being  the  reversion  of 
the  estate,  the  possession  of  which,  however, 
his  uncle  seems  likely  to  retain  for  many  years. 
Out  of  these  circumstances,  such  being  his 
characters,  the  entanglements  of  the  tale  are 
wrought    Ralph,  who  is  as  weak  in  love  as  he 
is  in  moral  habit,  commits  himself  to  a  virtual 
declaration  of  affection  for  Clarissa,  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  guardian,  Sir  Thomas  Underwood ; 
his  pecuniary  necessities  press  hard  upon  him, 
and  drive  him  to  tho  extremity  of  a  proposal 
to  Polly  Necfit  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
breeches-maker;  a  brilliant  cousin  of  Clarissa's 
— Mary  Bonner — comes  from  the  West  Indies, 
with  whom  everybody  falls  in  love  ;  delivered 
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from  old  Neefit  by  the  accidental  death  of  his 
uncle,  Ralph  proposes  to  her  and  is  refused, 
then  again  to  Clarissa  and  is  refused,  and  at 
last  is  married  by  Lady  Eardham  to  her  daugh- 
ter Augusta.  The  peculiar  triumph  of  Mr. 
Trollope  is  that  ho  carries  his  hero  and  the 
ladies  through  all  this  without  a  single  feeling 
of  disgust.  None  of  the  characters  hare  much 
in  them  except  Mary,  who  shadows  a  fine  con- 
ception, but  they  are  all  redeemed  from  con- 
tempt Pooly  Neefit  is  vulgar,  but  she  has 
strong  common  sense  and  true-hearted  honesty, 
and  knows  what  she  is ;  Clarissa  is  a  coquette, 
but  she  has  tenderness  and  faithfulness,  if  not 
depth  of  feeling  ;  the  Eardhams  are  the  Eard- 
hams,  types  of  scores  of  common-place  fami- 
lies, who,  if  they  think  about  affections  at  all, 
clearly  regard  them  as  troublesome  superflui- 
ties; the  viciousncss  and  vulgar  ambition  of 
old  Neefit  are  redeemed  by  a  certain  generosity 
and  kindliness  of  social  and  domestic  feeling. 
Everybody  interests,  nobody  excites;  every- 
body is  tolerable,  and  commonplace.  Indeed, 
so  conscious  of  this  is  Mr.  Trollope,  that  he 
devotes  two  or  three  pages  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  novel  to  an  apology  for  it,  showing  us  how 
undesirable  it  is  that  every  man  should  be  a 
Henry  Esmond,  and  every  woman  a  Jcannie 
Deans.  True :  but  the  only  hope  for  mean, 
selfish,  common-place  people  is  for  literary  ar- 
tists to  paint  ideal  excellence.  Mere  portrait- 
painting  is  not  the  final  cause  of  poetry  and 
fiction  ;  while  life-like,  it  must  be  life-idealized. 
Jcannie  Deans  has  touched  myriads  of  com- 
mon-place hearts,  and  made  them  nobler.  Why 
does  not  Mr.  Trollope  try  to  give  us  a  Jeannie 
Deans  occasionally  ?  What  good  to  anybody 
is  it  to  paint  only  Ralph  Newtons,  except,  per- 
haps, to  excite  a  tolerance  for  compjon-place, 
an  allowance  for  the  defective  men  and  women 
one  meetB  with  every  day — an  end  important, 
no  doubt ;  but  why  not  delineate  virtues  and 
vices — nobilities  and  meannesses — so  as  to  do 
something  to  excite  the  emulation  of  Ralph 
Newtons  themselves,  as  well  as  our  charity 
towards  them  ? 

Mr.  Trollope's  masterpiece  in  this  novel  is  Sir 
Thomas  Underwood,  a  barrister,  living  in 
chambers,  with  two  daughters  at  Putney,  who 
has  been  Solicitor-General,  and  who  has  been 
all  his  life  purposing  to  write  a  life  of  Bacon — 
a  conception,  again,  of  a  rcspcctablo  form  of  a 
somewhat  selfish  and  irresolute  character,  but 
admirably  portrayed.  So  is  Ontarip  Moggs, 
the  son  of  Ralph's  bootmaker,  his  rival  in  the 
affections  of  Polly  Neefit,  a  red-hot  Communist 
orator,  and  the  working  man's  candidate  in  the 
Percycross  election.  In  tho  description  of  this 
election,  at  which  Sir  Thomas  was  returned 
and  then  unseated  on  petition,  Mr.  Trollope 
has  excelled  himself.  Contested  elections  have 
often  been  described ;  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and 
George  Eliot  especially,  have  found  them  as 
fruitful  in  humour  as  Hogarth  did.  George 
Eliot  excepted,  we  doubt  if  any  living  writer 
could  approach  the  skill  and  power  with  which 
the  election  of  Perrycross,  the  tactics  of  its 
candidates,  and  the  characteristics  of  its  free 
and  independent  electors  are  described;  hap- 
pily, it  is  now  disfranchised  for  bribery. 


Mr.  Trollope's  selection  of  types  of  charac- 
ters and  his  successful  delineation  of  them  are 
equal  even  to  his  best  work.  Sir  Thomas  and 
old  Neefit  are  not  surpassed  by  Mrs.  Proudie 
and  Archdeacon  Grantley.  Every  portrait  is 
characteristic,  and  is  most  carefully  finished. 
There  are  few  things  in  fiction  finer  than  the 
subtle  admixture  of  excellencies  and  defects  in 
Sir  Thomas.  We  do  not  care  much  for  4  Ralph 
the  Heir ;'  we  feel  neither  great  indignation  at 
his  sins  nor  great  satisfaction  with  his  virtues. 
He  will  be  as  happy  as  a  nature  like  his  can  be. 
Old  Neefit  is,  in  his  way,  as  distinctive  in 
drawing  and  indelible  in  impression  as  Pick- 
wick himself,  only,  of  course,  far  less  agree- 
able. 

Mr.  Trollope  is  a  Dutch  artist,  and  paints 
with  the  fidelity  of  a  Teniers  and  the  power  of 
a  Paul  Potter.  It  is  not  the  highest  school  of 
art,  but  Mr.  Trollope  is  a  master  in  it,  and 
4  Ralph  the  Heir '  is  one  of  his  greatest  pic- 
tures. If  one  word  may  designate  it,  it  is  a 
novel  of  selfishness  exhibited  in  various  strik- 
ing types,  not  pleasant,  but  unquestionably 
powerful,  and  likely  to  live  when  many  things 
that  Mr.  Trollope  has  done  are  dead  and  for- 
gotten. 

Jothun  Marvel.    By  B.  L.  Fabjeon.  Tinsley 
Brothers. 

The  promise  which  we  recognised  in  Mr.  Far- 
jeon's 4  Grif '  is  more  than  fulfilled  in  4  Joshua 
Marvel.'  The  author,  with  a  rapidity  which  is 
really  surprising,  has  acquired  a  mastery  of  de- 
lineation and  a  delicacy  of  touch,  that  give  him 
high  rank  among  brothers  of  his  craft  The 
opening  chapters,  which  delineate  the  boyish 
friendship  of  Joe  and  Dan,  and  the  bird-fancy- 
ing of  the  poor  little  cripple,  arc  as  full  of  de- 
licate beauty  and  pathos  as  anything  that  we 
have  for  a  long  time  read.  Indeed,  the  entire 
history  of  the  friendship  of  tho  two  lads  is  ex- 
quisitely conceived  and  wrought  out  In  its 
unselfishness,  tenderness,  truthfulness,  and 
moral  beauty,  it  is  like  the  love  of  David  and 
Jonathan.  Like  the  author  of  4  Episodes  from 
an  Obscure  Life,'  Mr.  Farjeon's  strength  lies  in 
bis  descriptions  of  East-end  life.  Like  him, 
too,  he  idealizes  it  by  tho  delineation  of  noble 
thoughts  and  faithful  love.  Tho  old  sailor — 
Mr.  Meddler — the  Lascar — Minnie — Ellen— as 
well  as  Joe  and  Dan,  are  all  portrayed  in  a  very 
masterly  manner ;  while  all  is  idealized,  nothing 
is  exaggerated.  Joe  is  a  very  noble  character. 
The  shipwreck,  and  the  experiences  in  the  Aus- 
tralian forests,  which  Mr.  Farjeon's  colonial 
life  qualify  him  for  describing  with  great  truth- 
fulness and  power  of  colouring  and  incident, 
are  narrated  in  a  very  powerful  way.  The 
quiet  beauty  and  pathos  of  the  story  have 
greatly  charmed  and  moved  us.  It  is  a  pure, 
wholesome  book,  carefully  and  skilfully  writ- 
ten, the  precursor,  we  hope,  of  many  more. 

Taie*  of  the  Xorth  Biding.    By  Stbpuen 

Yorkb.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
The  title  of  this  book  led  us  to  expect  that 
4  Stephen  Yorke'  had  attempted  to  do  for 
Yorkshire  what  the  author  of  'Lorna  Doon' 
has  so  admirably  done  for  Devonshire,  or  what 
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in  his  4  Wenderholmo,'  Mr.  Hammer  ton  has 
done  for  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  borders. 
We  are  disappointed.  '  Stephen  Yorke '  is  not 
tho  impersonation  of  a  genius  loci,  although 
there  is  no  reason  to  deny  that  the  may  be  a 
Yorkshire-woman  ;  nor  have  the  four  stories  any  : 
very  distinctive  local  colouring.  Neither  the 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  nor  the  repro- 
duction of  the  vernacular  is  characteristic 
enough  to  necessitate  a  Y'orkshire  locale  rather 
than  a  Devonshire  one.  It  might  be  an  imper- 
fect representation  of  either,  save,  indeed,  that 
the  items  of  natural  configuration  catalogued 
are  more  true  of  Scarborough  than  they  are  of 
Lynton.  The  forte  of  the  authoress  certainly 
docs  not  lie  in  description.  We  can,  however, 
speak  much  more  favourably  concerning  her 
powers  of  portraiture.  The  characters  of  her 
four  stories  are  well  conceived  and  delicately 
'  discriminated.  The  tone  is  artistic  and  tender, 
and  the  treatment  skilful ;  a  quiet  and  acute 
observation  of  the  gentler  sorrows  of  human 
life,  sometimes,  however,  as  in  Lizzie — the 
heroino  of  Thorpe  House  Farm— developing 
into  sad  domestic  tragedy,  and  considerable 
power  Jn  daguerreo typing  it,  are  the  writer's 
forte.  '  Thorpe  House  Farm  is  the  best  story  of 
the  four,  and  is  very  pathetic;  when  the  au- 
thoress attempts  stronger  positions  she  be- 
comes sensational,  as  in  the  quarrel  of  4  Squire 
Hasildcnc  and  his  Son,'  and  the  rough  winter 
experiences  of  the  latter  in  Danesborough. 
There  is  much  that  is  natural  and  touching  in 
the  delineation  of  Mrs.  Wynbum  and  her 
daughter ;  the  yearnings  of  the  mother,  and 
the  breaking  down  of  the  cold  reservo  of  tho 
daughter  after  the  not  very  original  mis- 
hap which  befel  her.  Sophia  Wynburn  is 
a  very  clever  creation.  The  book  is  not 
great,  but  there  is  a  certain  something  in  it 
which  indicates  a  power  of  character-painting 
which  itself  has  not  adequately  realized,  and 
which  mav,  when  it  has  shaken  oft'  what 
4  A.  K.  \l.\V  would  call  a  little  of  the  «  vealy,* 
and  when  it  has  acquired  the  confidence  and 
skill  of  practised  writing,  dcvelopo  into  a  dis- 
tinctive gift  The  stories  are  very  pleasant 
reading— that  is,  they  are  admirable  in  tono  and 
interesting  in  execution. 

For  Lack  of  Gold:  A  Novel.    By  Ciiari.es 
Gibbon.    Blackie  and  Sons. 

Success  has  produced  upon  Mr.  Gibbon  the 
effect  that  it  always  does  produce  upon  true 
men  :  it  has  animated  him  to  painstaking  effort 
*  For  Lack  of  Gold '  is  a  piece  of  very  genuine 
Workmanship,  and  its  effect  upon  us  is  that  we 
have  to  restrain  our  strong  inclination  to  eulo- 
gize instead  of  criticize.  The  defect  of  the 
story  is  that  the  painful  tension  is  too  great ; 
it  wants  tho  relief  of  quiet  scenes  and  composed 
feelings.  Angus  and  Annie  are  in  a  chronic 
agony.  Shakespeare  understood  the  tragic  art 
better  ;  strong  passions  can  bo  only  occasional, 
and  4  Lear'  without  the  fool  would  bo  too  pain- 
ful. This,  however,  is  almost  the  only  fault 
we  have  to  find.  The  writing  is  good,  and  the 
little  descriptive  bits  evince  the  keen  and  care- 
ful eye  as  well  as  the  skilful  hand  of  an  artist 
The  beautiful  and  tender  touches  with  which 


tho  work  is  inlaid — the  genuine  pathos  of  even 
the  most  intense  feeling  is  very  powerful ;  the 
well-regulated  freedom  of  the  artist's  hand — 
the  carefully-studied  tone  of  the  dialogue — tho 
constructive  skill  of  the  plot—  the  fine  moral 
i  atmosphere  of  the  whole— even  the  humour  of 
the  mere  Scottish  dialect — all  are  accessories 
essential  to  the  best  work,  but  in  one  or  more 
of  which  even  very  good  work  is  sometimes 
lacking.  But  the  prime  quality  of  every  novel 
is  its  characterization,  and  in  this  Mr.  Gibbon 
has  been  eminently  successful.  The  concep- 
tion of  Annie's  character,  and  of  the  blind  in- 
stinct of  noble,  self-sacrificing  love  that  always 
guides  her  rightly  even  when  she  seems  to  be 
acting  most  fatally,  are  .very  able  and  beauti- 
ful. Angus,  again,  in  another  way  exhibits  the 
same  characteristics,  the  difference  being  chiefly 
that  between  man  and  woman,  for  in  love  it  is 
true  that  the  superiority  is  with  the  woman. 
Angus's  mother  is  after  the  type  of  Robert 
Falconer's  mother, — a  fine  Scottish  matron, 
full  of  Calvinism  and  stern  tenderness.  An- 
nie's father,  and  Dalquherrie,  the  ovil  geniuses 
of  the  piece,  arc  also  well  conceived  ;  they  ex- 
hibit two  natural  types  of  selfishness.  Nor 
must  we  omit  to  mention  that  strange  com- 
pound of  incontinence,  soldierlincss,  eccentri- 
city, and  fidelitv, — the  Dcil — a  creation  wor- 
thy of  Scott. 

Altogether  we  congratulate  Mr.  Gibbon  on  a 
second  very  marked  success,  which  bids  fair  to 
place  him,  as  a  describer  of  Scottish  forms  of 
our  common  humanity,  at  no  very  great  dis- 
tance from  George  Macdonald. 

The  Beautiful  Miss  Barrington.  By  Holme 
Lek,  Author  of  'Basil  Godfrey's  Caprice,* 
&c.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  accomplished  writer  who  passes  by  the 
pseudonym  of  Holme  Lee  has  added  to  her  re- 
putation by  this  novel.  It  is  written  with 
great  caro  and  fclicitousness  of  style,  with  per- 
fect taste,  and  much  delicacy  of  conception. 
As  might  be  expected,  it  is  pure  as  the  driven 
snow,  and  very  life-like  in  delineation.  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  written  by  one  of  the  principal 
actors  in  the  tragic  story,  the  wife  of  the  roclor 
of  the  parish  in  which  tho  history  developer  it- 
self, and  every  complication  of  event  and 
thought,  and  all  the  balancings  of  motive  reach 
the  reader  through  the  heart  and  mind  of  this 
one  individual.  She  is  a  nimble,  strong-minded 
little  woinan,  with  an  abhorrence  of  shams, 
and  an  outspokenness  at  times  quite  astonish- 
ing. This  old,  old  story  of  love  arrested  by 
family  pride  and  selfishness,  and  ending  in 
cruel  disappointment  and  perverse  conjugal  re- 
lations, in  a  semblance  of  madness,  in  cruel 
suspicions,  fever,  and  death,  has  often  boon 
told,  but  not  often  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
sympathetic,  loving  spectator  and  intimate 
friend  of  the  suffering  heroine.  The  only  draw- 
back is,  that  we  arc. never  admitted  to  tho 
secret  heart  of  any  masculine  actor  in  the 
drama ;  wo  arc.  never  introduced  into  th«  pri- 
vacy of  the  lover,  or  the  father,  or  the  grasp- 
ing heir-at-law  of  the  1  beautiful  Miss  Barring- 
ton.'  The  presumed  biographer  is  alwav*  pro- 
sent,  or  quoting  extracts  from  Felicia  Barring- 
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ton's  letters,  or  relating  the  gossip  of  hor 
friends  or  her  enemies.    We  question  whether 
poetical  justice  is  altogether  done,  either  to  the 
selfish  father,  the  long-suffering  husband,  or  to 
the  sneaking,  hypocritical  reptile  who  is  the 
marplot  of  Felicia's  happiness.    There  are  so 
many  ways  in  which  the  machinations  of  her 
enemies  might  have  easily  been  disappointed, 
that  it  is  evident  that  Holme  Lee  repudiates  the 
position  of  being  'privy  councillor  to  Provi- 
dence,' to  use  one  of  her  own  expressions. 
Felicia  does  conquer  world,  flesh,  and  devil 
after  a  fashion,  and  her  cruelly-used,  high- 
minded,  but  intolerably  blundering  lover,  not- 
withstanding his  gentleness  and  his  Victoria 
Cross,  his  forbearance  and  patience,  deserves 
his  fate;  but  then,  after  he  has  intentionally 
broken  the  tender  heart  of  tho  heroine,  he  pro- 
vokingly  consoles' himself  with  another  love. 
We  are  not  sure  that  a  ward  in  Chancery  and 
heiress  of  entailed  estates  could  have  conferred 
on  her  husband  such  powers  as  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  Mr.  Barring-ton  successively  en- 
trusted to  him  ;  but  let  that  pass.    We  thank 
Holme  Lee  for  her  fascinating  story,  the  moral 
of  which  is, — let  young  lovers  be  true  to  their 
plighted  word,  though  fathers,  guardians,  duen- 
nas, family  dignity,  titled  suitors,  death's  heads 
and  cross-bones  all  demand  instant  and  preci- 
pitate repudiation. 

In  that  State  of  Life.    Tiy  Hamilton  Aini 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  Hamilton 
Aide's  little  story.  Tho  plot  is  slight  Maud, 
the  stepdaughter  of  Sir  Andrew  Herricsson,  a 
pompous,  irascible,  narrow-minded  baronet,  is 
goaded  into  clandestinely  leaving  his  house, 
after  refusing  a  wealthy  match  upon  which  he 
was  beset  She  answers  an  advertisement, 
and  becomes  an  under  lady's  maid,  with  a  sti- 
pend of  twenty  pounds  a  year,  to  Mrs.  Catirct, 
whose  son  falls  in  love  with  her,  and,  after  a 
due  amount  of  difficulty  and  fuming,  marries 
her.  Tho  story  is  told  in  a  simple,  straight- 
forward way,  and  the  characters  are  well 
delineated,  especially  that  of  tho  vivacious 
half-French  Mrs.  Cataret,  and  of  noble-hearted 
John  Miles,  the  curate.  If  the  story  does  not 
encourago  ill-used  baronets'  stepdaughters  to 
run  away,  it  may,  harmlessly  enough,  fill  up  an 
idle  hour. 

Squire   Ar<lcn.    Tiy  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Hurst 

and  Blackett 
Mrs.  Oliphant  has  won  such  a  position 
among  our  lady  novelists — second  only  among 
living  writers  to  that  of  Gcorgo  Eliot— that  it 
is  almost  enough  to  announce  a  new  story 
from  her  pen  :  certainly  it  is  superfluous  to 
speak  of  her  characteristics  as  a  writer ;  they 
oro  as  well  known  as  those  of  Anthony  Trol- 
lopc.  Like  other  writers,  howover,  her  produc- 
tions are  not  all  of  equal  excellence,  and 
although  thero  are  in  '  Squire  Arden'  elements 
of  literary  skill  and  imaginative  power  which 
would  arrest  tho  attention  and  excite  the 
interest  of  any  critic,  it  cannot  be  designated 
one  of  her  best  works.  The  story  is  not  a 
cheerful  one.    Its  plot  is  very  simple.  Edgar 

vol.  liv.  B — 9 


Arden,  a  young  man  whom  his  father  has 
hated  and  kept  abroad,  finds  himself,  soon 
after  attaining  his  majority,  the  Lord  of  Arden, 
with  an  only  sister,  between  whom  and  himself 
thero  exists  a  strong  affection.  Clare  has  the 
Arden  blood  in  her ;  with  much  that  is  excel- 
lent derived  from  her  mother,  she  has  the  im- 
perious temper  of  her  father.  The  redeeming 
feature  of  her  character  is  her  love  for  Edgar. 
The  new  experiences  of  the  heir  arc  described. 
A  few  of  tho  village  characters  are  introduced, 
notably  Dr.  Somers,  the  village  doctor,  a  ban 
titan  t,  clever  and  good  at  heart,  but  somewhat 
cynical ;  his  sister,  Miss  Somers,  a  very  clever 
creation,  a  kind  of  pious  Mrs.  Nicklcby ;  Mr. 
Fielding,  the  gentle,  kindly  rector,  and  some  of 
the  peasants..  At  the  houso  of  ono  of  them  a 
Scotchwoman,  Mrs.  Murray,  and  her  grand- 
daughter, Jcannic,  come  to  lodge.  The  Pim- 
pernels, Liverpool  merchants,  come  on  the 
stage,  hut  little  comes  of  it ;  so  do  the  aristo- 
cratic neighbours,  the  Thornlcighs.  A  cousin, 
Arthur  Arden,  a  half  worn-out  and  penniless 
man  about  town,  turns  up,  and  schemes  to 
marry  Clare,  to  the  great  distress  of  everybody 
who  knows  her. 

The  chief  interest  centres  in  Arden.  Some 
letters  are  discovered  in  a  bureau  proving  that 
Edgar  is  not  an  Arden,  but  an  adopted  child, 
the  old  Squire  having  been  at  enmity  with  his 
heir.  Edgar  at  once  makes  known  the  dis- 
covery, and  surrenders  the  estate  to  Arthur 
Arden,  the  true  heir,  whose  coarse,  servile 
selfishness  comes  out  Edgar  proves  to  be  the 
grandson  of  Mrs.  Murray.  The  three  volumes 
are  occupied  with  tho  simple  development  of 
this.  The  fault  of  tho  story  is  its  prolixity ;  it 
doesn't  get  on.  Chapter  after  chapter  is  filled 
with  analyses  of  everybody's  feelings  and 
reflections,  and  with  details  of  everybody's 
movements,  until  tho  reader  is  really  wearied. 
The  burthen  of  three  volumes  lies  heavily 
upon  both  writer  and  reader.  Like  every  story 
that  Mrs.  Oliphant  writes,  the  book  is  full  of 
good  sense  and  clever  things,  but  she  should 
either  have  put  into  it  more  subordinate  and 
varied  incidents,  or  have  made  it  shorter.  It 
is  altogether  melancholy.  Wc  pity  the  villa- 
gers who  havo  Arthur  Arden  for  their  Squire ; 
we  pity  Edgar,  who  goes  forth  almost  penniless ; 
but  most  of  all  wo  pity  Clare,  whose  defects 
hardly  deserved  such  a  retribution  as  Arthur 
for  a  husband. 

A  Unapt  Gold  Ring.    By  Frederick  Wed- 
mokc    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

A  story  of  ill-consorted  marriage  and  of  the 
evil  that  comes  of  it  The  point  of  contrast  is 
between  gifts  and  goodness — tho  power  of 
intellect  and  the  greatness  of  love.  Madeline, 
the  simple,  loving  wife,  is  well  delineated  ;  so  is 
her  cousin  Kate,  the  sempstress  and  actress. 
The  writer  has  no  great  depth,  but  is  well 
acquainted  with  places  and  people,  and  with 
artist-life,  and  he  tells  his  story  and  points  its 
moral  fairly  well. 

Shoemaker!  Village.    By  Hbnry  Holbbach. 
Two  vols.  Strahan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Henry  Hoi  beach  cannot  write  without 
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saying  many  clever  things.  He  has  an  eye  for 
the  humours  of  men  and  the  oddities  of  reli- 
gious persuasion.  From  an  outside  standpoint 
he  can  see  the  incongruities  of  strongly  mark- 
ed religious  profession  with  the  common  affairs 
of  hf  e  and  husiness.  If  Serene  Highnesses  or 
great  ecclesiastics  were  represented  with  their 
feet  in  hot  water,  and  with  bowls  of  toddy  at 
their  side,  and  seen  to  be  intent  on  expelling 
the  results  of  superfluous  rheum  from  their 
systems,  or  if  Prime  Ministers  were  honestly 
jKiinted  at  their  sport  or  personal  business,  the 
incongruities  of  their  great  professions  and 
their  positive  actual  doings  would  seem  as 
laughable  as  the  toy-shop  and  bill-discounting 
and  mutton  pies  of  4  cumbersome  Christians.' 

There  are  many  scenes  and  bits  of  descrip- 
tion in  these  volumes  which  are  almost  worthy 
of  Robert  Browning,  or  Mrs.  Oliphant;  but  Mr. 
Holbcach  seems  often  to  be  trying  to  produce 
a  droll  or  a  weird  effect,  in  which  he  never 
quite  succeeds.  For  our  part,  we  laughed 
when  he  clearly  meant  us  to  weep,  and  we 
failed  to  sec  anything  ludicrous  in  the  incon- 
gruities and  weaknesses  which  he  so  painfully 
depicts.  As  to  plot  or  scheme  in  '  Shoemakers' 
Village,'  there  is  scarcely  tlio  apology  for  one. 
A  few  mysteries,  of  no  earthly  interest,  are 
supposed  to  be  lying  under  our  feet,  or  huddled 
up  in  dark  corners,  ready  to  break  forth  upon 
the  hum-drum  life  of  the  principal  characters, 
but  they  vanish  away,  without  conferring  any 
interest  on  the  narrative.  The  character  of 
Cherry  "White,  alias  Tomboy,  is  freshly  and 
vividly  drawn  ;  and  the  simple  sweetness  of 
her  life,  just  opening  to  the  significance  of 
love,  and  making  her  the  eonfuhmte  of  every- 
body in  'Shoemakers'  Village.'  redeems  the 
story  from  absolute  insipidity  ;  but  why  she 
should  have  been  drowned  in  a  horse-pond,  in 
the  attempt  to  save  the  life  of  a  4  malignant 
epilept,'  who  was  her  only  enemy,  baffles  our 
pliilosophy  ;  and  we  feel  that  the  ugly  splash 
she  must  have  made,  when  she  was  dragged 
into  the  muddy  pool,  disfigures  the  entire  story 
with  uncanny  stains.  However,  the  separate 
characterizations  of  the  '  Shoemakers'  Village ' 
reveal  a  touch  of  real  power.  We  would 
respectfully  advise  Henry  Holbcach  to  keep  to 
those  higher  walks  of  literature,  where  he  has 
won  for  himself  so  just  a  reputation. 

nittorienl  Xarratitfs.     From  the  Russian. 
By  H.  C.  Romanoff.  Rivingtons. 

Madame  Romanoff  has  translated  six  Russian 
tales  or  sketches — three  by  S.  X.  Shoubinsky 
and  three  by  V.  AndrecfT.  She  has,  she  tells 
us,  taken  great  liberties  with  Mr.  AndreefTs 
original  narrative,  which  is  extremely  dis- 
orderly and  rambling.  She  has  curtailed  it ; 
and  from  its  parts  or  chapters  has  compiled 
one  continuous  narrative.  The  result  is  not 
very  satisfactory.  The  stories  of  Catherine 
the  Great  and  the  Emperor  Paul  are  very 
timidly  told — cither  from  the  cautiousness  of 
the  original  or  the  courtliness  of  the  translator. 
Strange  romances  are  possible  under  a  despot- 
ism, and  few  nations  have  more  tragic  or  won- 
derful court  tales  to  tell  than  the  semi-oriental, 
semi-barbarous  despotism   of   Russia ;  but 


whether  it  be  autocrat  or  favourite,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  story  should  be  told  fearlessly 
and  fully.  Neither  concerning  the  venal 
favourites  about  whom  Shoubinsky  tells  us, 
nor  the  scandalous  monarchs  upon  whom 
AndrecfT  employs  his  pen,  do  wc  get  this. 
We  have  read  the  stories  with  a  certain  inter- 

|  est;  but  we  have  felt  in  doing  so  that  'the 
half  was  not  told  us.'  Ugly  facts  are  covered 
over  with  gentle  euphuisms,  and  manifest  bar- 
barians are  decently  clothed.  It  is  the  shadow 
of  history  that  falls  upon  the  disc,  not  history 

I  itself. 

Rtstored.    By  the  Author  of  4  Son  and  Heir.' 

Hurst  and  Blackett 
1  Restored '  is  a  very  conscientious  and  clever 
novel,  and  deserves  a  much  fuller  description 
and  criticism  than  we  can  bestow  upon  it  It 
is  a  piece  of  very  honest,  painstaking  work ; 
its  plot  and  characters  aro  fresh,  and  escape 
the  conventional  typo  of  novel-writers;  its 
descriptions  indicate  a  closo  study  of  nature, 
an  eye  to  observe,  and  a  considerable  power  of 

I  reproduction ;  while  its  narrations  and  dia- 

I  logues  are  inlaid  with  thoughtful  observations 
and  vivacious  disquisitions  on  men  and  thing*. 
The  writer  has  made  her  book  a  repertory  Tor 
much  of  her  philosophy  of  life.  It  would,  for 
instance,  be  possible  to  glean  from  it  some- 
thing like  a  complete  theory  of  the  4  Woman  .i 
Right'  question  ;  and  we  must  do  the  authored 
the  justice  to  say  that  her  views  arc  generally 
just  and  her  remarks  sensible.  The  book,  in 
short,  is  full  of  sterling  stuff,  and  will  hear 
more  than  one  perusaL  Evidently,  it  lias  been 
a  labour  of  love,  written  with  literary  care  and 
pride,  and  with  a  purpose  much  higher  than 
that  of  mere  amusement    The  writers  aim 

I  is  high,  and  it  has  achieved  a  signal  success. 

I  Mr.  Malrcward,  of  Malreward  Park,  in  Somer- 
setshire, a  handsome,    almost  unmitigated 
scoundrel,  had  married  the  sister  of  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Byrne,  rector  of  Tintagcl— we  beg 
pardon,  Trevalga— on  the  northern  coast  of 
Cornwall.    He  soon  breaks  her  heart;  andber 
two  children,  Victor  and  Frcdcrica,  become  the 
charge  of  the  rector,  until  Harry,  Mr.  Malre- 
ward s  eldest  son  by  a  former  wife,  is  killed 
by  being  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  Victor 
becomes  the  heir,  and  has  to  reside  at  Malrc- 
ward Park.    The  story  turns  on  his  tempta- 
tions there,  under  the  bad  influence  of  his 
father,  who  is  brute  as  well  as  devil,  and  once 
almost  kills  him.    Strong  in  noble  principle, 
Victor  is  faithful,  aided  by  DcvcrclL,  the  bead- 
kooper,  a  striking  cliaractcr,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Mr.  Malrcward.    Devercll  is  accused  of  Mr. 
Malrcward's  death,  and  Victor  is  suspected  of 
implication  in  it    After  a  few  years,  during 
which,  under  most  disheartening  conditions 
Victor  redeems  the  estate  and  regenerates  its 
peasantry,  he  dies  of  fever,  after  a  deed  of 
noble  heroism.    Freddy,  his  sister,  lias  married 
Stansfield  Erie,  a  cold,  selfish,  self-willed  law- 
yer, whose  conversion  is  the  most  improbable 
thing  in  tho  story — almost  a  psychological 
impossibility,  wc  think — and  her  son  inherits 
tho  estate.    Three  or  four  of  tho  characters— 
Victor's  own— Arthur  Byrne,  the  noble-hearted 
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rector — DcvcreH's,  and  Freddy's — aro  almost 
original  in  their  conception,  and  are  developed 
with  admirable  vigour,  truth,  and  skill.  The 
drawbacks  arc  that  Victor  is  too  hysterical, 
and  Stansfield  Erie  too  much  of  a  brute. 
Throughout,  indeed,  the  agony  is  piled  on  a 
little  too  much,  but  there  are  great  power,  deep 
truth,  and  a  wholesome  moral  in  this  really 
remarkable  novel. 

Emmanuel  Church  :  A  Chapter  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  the  Present  Century. 
By  R.  Thomas.    Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co. 

A  very  well-written  and  pleasant  sketch  of 
Nonconformist  church  life,  exhibiting  the 
influence  which  a  good  and  wise  pastor  will 
always  gather,  and  the  impotence  of  mere  fac- 
tion and  folly  seriously  to  damago  it  There 
is  great  good  sense  in  the  conception  of  the 
sketch,  and  considerable  skill  in  the  execution 
of  it. 

Checkmate.  By  J.  Sheridan  Lk  Fanu.  Ilurst 
and  Bluckctt. 

Mr.  Lc  Fanu  occupies  a  distinctly  original  posi- 
tion among  novel  writers.  Ho  is  a  master  of 
what  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  call  4  sensa- 
tion,' yet  does  not  attain  his  ends  by  tho  ordi- 
nary methods.  The  stereotype  characters  of 
such  stories  do  not  appear  on  his  pages.  Never 
do  we  encounter  the  lovely  female  fiend  whose 
first  type  was  '  Miladi '  in  the  4  Three  Mus- 
keteers'  of  Dumas  the  inexhaustible,  and  who 
has  since  committed  bigamies  and  murders 
(the  murders  of  best  husbands  by  preference) 
in  the  works  of  popular  authors  whom  we  need 
not  name.  Again,  Mr.  Le  Fanu  is  great  at  a 
mysterious  plot,  but  his  mysteries  have  the 
immense  advantage  of  being  not  entirely 
translucent ;  and  in  the  novel  now  under  notice 
wc  think  the  readers  of  most  experience  in 
such  matters  may  reach  the  middle  of  the 
third  volume  without  penetrating  the  mystery 
which  surrounds  Longcluse.  1 1  is  a  real  puzzle, 
based  upon  an  original  contrivance  which  it 
would  be  unfair  to  reveal.  Mr.  Lo  Fanu  has 
also  a  strongly  penetrative  imagination,  where- 
by he  lights  up  luridly  the  strange  scenes  that 
he  describes,  producing  an  effect  like  a  picture 
by  Rembrandt,  or  like  that  observable  when 
the  electric  flame  through  a  lighthouse  lens 
falls  upon  some  scene  in  utter  darkness.  This 
power  of  giving  intense  reality  to  description 
makes  every  chapter  of  our  author's  work 
worth  reading.  The  story  of  4  Checkmate '  wc 
shall  leave  untold ;  it  has  a  curious  fascination 
about  it,  and  will  pretty  surely  be  finished  by 
any  one  who  commences  it  Its  characters  are 
definite  and  varied.  Longcluse,  hero  and  vil- 
lain, successful  for  a  long  time,  yet  checkmated 
at  last  is  an  admirable  portrait  The  Ardcn 
baronets,  father  and  son,  might  almost  be 
identified  in  Lodge  or  Dcbrett.  The  ladies, 
especially  ( I  race  Maubniy  and  Lady  May  Pen- 
rose, are  choice  studies  of  patrician  life ;  and 
as  to  Baron  Vanboeren,  that  wonderful  patron 
and  protector  of  scoundrels,  ho  is  one  of  tho 
most  original  conceptions  in  modern  romance. 
Critics  who  question  the  existence  of  romantic 
brilliancy  may  be  referred  to  the  Time*  news- 


paper, which  has  daily  to  record  events  that  no 
novelist  dare  imagine.  Therefore  we  slinii 
decline  to  inquire  whether  a  Vanboeren  exists 
or  has  existed — whether,  indeed,  his  vocation 
is  possible,— and  shall  simply  say  that  he  is  an 
entirely  new  and  strangely  powerful  character 
in  the  world  of  bizarre  romance. 

The  Mad  War-Planet.    By  William  IIowitt. 
Longmans. 

Muriel,  and  other  Poems.     By  E.  T.  Weatu- 

eblv.    Whittakcr  and  Co. 
Atenele,  Desmond,  and  other  Poems.  Two 

vols.  By  Sophia  A.  Caulpbild.  Longmans. 
With  some  distrust  of  our  critical  infallibili* 
ty,  we  hare  selected  these  four  volumes  of 
poems  out  of  some  two  dozen  that  lie  on  our 
table.  The  difference  bctwocn  one  volume  of 
minor  poetry  and  another  is  generally  infinite- 
simal, and  wc  aro  far  from  meaning  to  imply 
that  the  volumes  left  unnoticed  are  much  below 
the  level  of  the  others.  We  presume  that  mi- 
nor poetry  is  written  chiefly  for  a  few  congeni- 
al minds  in  whom  similar  associations  produce 
susceptibility  to  similar  impressions  and  emo- 
tions. But  tho  critic  must  judge  from  a  qwvi 
absolute  point  of  view,  and  take  his  stand,  as  it 
were,  on  the  elementary  passions  of  the  mind 
and  the  cardinal  facts  of  nature.  We  notice 
Mr.  Howitt's  volume  not  because  we  think  it 
contains  anything  even  resembling  poetry,  but 
from  respect  for  his  name,  and  for  the  sincerity 
of  his  convictions.  4  The  Mad  War-Planet '  is, 
unhappily,  an  epic,  and,  still  more  unhappily, 
an  epic  with  a  theory.  Mr.  Howitt  believes  the 
earth  to  be  a  spherical  lunatic  asylum,  in  which 
the  thousand  million  lunatics  are  unfortunately 
not  under  restraint.  The  theory  is,  of  course, 
not  new,  but  the  working  out  of  it  is  less  origi- 
nal and  interesting  than  we  should  have  ex- 
pected. 'Muriel,  the  Sea  Kings  Daughter,'  is 
musical  with  the  tones  and  tinged  with  tiie 
hues  of  the  youngest  school  of  poetry.  But 
the  art  of  it  is  delicate  and  finished,  and  proves 
a  real  poetic  gift,  apart  from  the  echoes  of  Ten- 
nyson and  Morris  which  ring  through  the  poem. 
The  majority  of  Miss  Caulfuild's  poems  aro  the 
manifestations  of  an  evidently  unaffected  pietv. 
The  poetry  of  them  lies  chiefly  in  a  certain 
completeness  of  presentation,  a  severity  of 
limitation  by  which  the  ragged  edges  of  an 
emotion  are  made  to  fall  off,  and  the  mood  to 
crystallize  into  a  dclinod  and  beautiful  form.  . 

Pilgrim  Songs  in  Cloud  orul  Sunshine.  By 
Newmak  Hall,  LL.B.  Hamilton  and 
Adams. 

Few  things  in  modern  literature  aro  much 
more  significant  than  the  extraordinary  diffusion 
of  the  author's  first  publication,  4  Como  to  Je- 
sus.' The  spirit  of  that  musical  and  soothing 
refrain  pervades  these  4  Pilgrim  Songs,'  and 
offers  a  loving  rebuke  to  the  cold  and  cynical 
criticism  which  it  is  fashionable  to  pronounce  on 
Evangelical  Christianity.  These  songs  of  the 
pilgrim  arc  full  of  hope  and  exultation ;  they  all 
seem  singable  on  the  border-land  between 
earth  and  heaven.  They  reveal  great  sensitive- 
ness to  beauty,  and  show  the  kind  of  chord 
that  has  been  struck  in  the  heart  of  the  writer 
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by  the  loveliness  of  earth  as  well  as  by  the  I 
deepest  realities  of  life.  There  is  in  them  a 
triumphant  faith,  born  of  a  deep  experience — a 
faith  which  does  not  battle  with  scientific  spe- 
culation nor  modern  mysticism.  It  knows  and 
does  not  prove,  it  rests  and  does  not  fret  The 
key-note  of  the  volume  is  struck  in  a  hymn  of 
universal  praise.  The  tenderness,  strength, 
and  good  cheer  of  many  of  the  personal  medi- 
tations are  helpful.  A  motto  appropriate  to 
the  volume  would  be,  '  Thy  statutes  have  been 
my  songs  in  the  house  of  my  pilgrimage.' 

Parish  Mv  sings,  or  Devotional  Poems.  By 

John  S.  R,  Monsrxl,  LL.D.  Rivingtons. 
A  new  and  neat  edition  of  one  of  Dr.  Mon- 
sell's  volumes  of  exquisite  sacred  poems.  Next 
to  Koblc  and  to  Dr.  Bonar,  there  is  no  hymn- 
writer  of  this  generation  to  whom  the  Church 
of  God  owes  so  much.  Liko  them,  he  is 
intensely  subjective,  spiritual,  and  tender. 
Many  of  his  hymns  havo  passed  into  the  use  of 
all  sections  of  the  Church,  and  minister  richly 
to  the  best  forms  of  devotional  feeling. 


TIIEOLOOY,  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  rHILOLOCY. 

The  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  respecting  the 
Atonement.  By  Tnowxs  J.  Crawfokd,  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.   Blackwood  and  Sons.  1871. 

When  Dr.  Crawford  published  his  treatise  on 
4  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  considered  in  its  gen- 
eral and  special  aspects,  and  particularly  in  rc- 
lation  to  the  Atonement,'  we  called  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  (B.  Q.  vol.  xlvi.,  p.  272)  to 
the  great  ability  and  admirable  temper  with 
which  he  brought  various  modern  theories  of 
he  Atonement  to  the  following  test : — 4  How 
ar  do  these  theories  represent  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  as  a  manifestation  altogether  unparal- 
leled of  the  fatherly  love  of  God  towards  all 
mankind.'    In  our  opinion,  he  showed  trium- 
phantly that  they  were  lamentably  defective  in 
this  prime  article  of  their  alleged  strength. 
The  substance  of  these  criticisms  is  introduced 
into  the  present  volume,  and  much  of  the  able 
review  of  the  theories  of  Messrs.  Maurice, 
M4Leod   Campbell,   Robertson,   Young,  and 
Bushncll  is  here  repeated,  with  a  broader  refe- 
rence to  tho  whole  question  of  the  Atonement. 
The  powerful  argument wn  ad  hominem  is, 
however,  omitted,  and  the  author's  views  of 
the  limited  extent  of  tho  Atonement  are  so  far 
hinted  as  to  make  ua  anxious  to  sec  how  he  will 
on  that  hypothesis  dcvelope  his  strongly  held 
thesis  on  tho  Fatherhood  of  God.  Doubtless, 
the  ground  taken  by  him  would  be  this,  that 
the  love  of  the  Eternal  Universal  Father  was  so 
great  to  the  whole  of  mankind  that  He  sent  His 
Son  to  save  all  who  should  believe  in  Him. 
Dr.  Crawford  says  truly,  that  *a  full  discussion 
of  it  would  be  impracticable,  apart  from  the 
difficult  and  mysterious  subject  of  the  purposes 
of  GW.'     The  limitation  of  tho  extent  and 
destination  of  the  Atonement  to  those  and 


those  only  who  stand  in  covenant  relation  with 
Christ  in  the  counsels  of  the  Godhead,  or  who 
are  in  living  union  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
by  faith,  originates  per  se  so  many  grievous 
difficulties  that  it  has  done  more  than  anything 
elso  to  induce  the  violent  criticism  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  tho  Atonement   The  not 
infrequent  concession  of  this  hypothesis  in  this 
able  writer's  discussion  of  other  aspects  of  the 
Atonement,  disturbs  the  almost  unlimited 
satisfaction  with  which  we  have  perused  the 
volume.    We  may  say  further,  by  way  of  criti- 
cism, that  it  seems  to  us  scarcely  legitimate  to 
place  tho  theory  upheld  by  Wardlaw,  Pye- 
Smith,  Jenkyn  and  others,  on  a  lower  platform 
than  that  of  Martineau,  Jowett,  or  Bushnell. 
It  is  certainly  submitted  to  the  most  scathing 
criticism  contained  in  tho  entire  volume,  and  is 
represented  in  colours  and  terms  hardly  meted 
out  to  those  who  arraign  at  the  bar  of  con- 
science the  entire  idea  of  substitution,  and  who 
entirely  repudiate  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement.  We  have  not  space  here  to  discuss 
or  defend  Dr.  Wardlaw  from  this  powerful 
attack.    We  have  previously,  in  this  Review, 
at  considerable  length,  shown  that  we  consider 
the  rectoral  or  governmental  theory  insufficient, 
and  exposed  to  serious  objection.    It  is  well 
known  that  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  interesting 
work  on  the 4 Nature  of  tho  Atonement'  reveals 
far  less  sympathy  with  the  modern  Calvinism 
of  the  scnool  of  Wardlaw  and  Jenkyn  than  he 
does  with  tho  more  logical  and  profound  prin- 
ciples of  Calvin  and  Owen.    But  Wardlaw 
and  Campbell,  though  they  widely  diffor  on 
tho  rationale  of  the  Atonement,  do  both, 
together  with  Dr.  Crawford,  stand  firmly  on 
the  position  that  our  blessed  Lord  consumma- 
ted a  great  work  of  redemption  for  human  na- 
ture, which  no  individual  of  the  human  race 
could  effect  for  himself,  and  this  over  and  abort 
that  work  wrought  in  humanity  by  the  grace 
of  the  Spirit  in  virtue  of  the  work  of  Christ. 
We  beg  our  readers,  however,  to  read  Dr. 
Crawford's  examination  of  the  4  theory  of  sym- 
pathy,' which  is  mado  by  Campbell  and  others 
to  cover  and  explain  tho  deep  mystery  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ    The  alternative  exhibited 
by  Luther,  that  forgiveness  of  sins  could  not 
be  conceived  of  in  the  dominion  of  a  holy  God, 
unless  there  be  either  a  sufficient  satisfaction 
or  an  adequate  repentance,  was  accepted  bv 
Dr.  Campbell;  but  instead  of  looking,  with 
Luther,  for  satisfaction  of  a  violated  law,  he 
has  taken  the  other  sido  of  the  alternative,  vit, 
the  adequate  repentance  for  the  sins  of  the  hu- 
man race,  rendered  from  the  ground  of  human 
nature,  in  the  awful  sympathy  of  Jesus,  and  in 
that  loving  consciousness  of  human  sin  and 
peril  which  filled  the  cup  of  sorrow,  and  broke 
the  heart  of  the  Son  of  God.    Now,  Dr.  Craw- 
ford has  not  referred  to  the  various  Scriptural 
arguments  by  which  Dr.  Campbell  endeavoured 
to  sustain  his  somewhat  startling  thesis,  but 
has  grappled  with  the  main  proposition  itself, 
and  shown  it  to  be  insufficient  to  sustain  the 
language  of  Christ  or  his  Apostles ;  that  all  the 
elements  of  a  complete  and  adequate  reptntante 
for  the  sins  of  the  world  could  not  be  found  in 
one  who  had  no  experience  of  sinful  desire; 
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further,  that  if  this  were  possible,  and  were 
clearly  stated  in  Holy  Scripture,  then,  bo  far 
from  the  sufferings  of  Christ  consequent  on 
his  agonizing  sympathy  with  sinners  providing 
the  ground  of  forgiveness  of  sins,  this  theory 
would  merely  aggravate  tho  offensiveness  of 
sin,  and  run  the  danger  of  transforming  the 
entire  efficacy  of  tho  Atonement  of  Christ  into 
the  power  of  His  example  exercising  a  sanctify- 
ing influence  upon  the  life  of  the  believer. 

We  cannot  follow  Dr.  Crawford  in  his  clear, 
calm,  candid  treatment  of  the  various  hypothc-  | 
ses  of  Grotius,  Maurice,  HushnelL,  Young,  an<^ 
Robertson.  These  controversial  chapters  are 
models  of  honourable  debate,  they  are  scrupu- 
lously fair  in  quotation,  and  complete  in  rejoin- 
der. But  it  would  be  incorrect  not  to  state 
that  the  greater  proportion  of  this  valuable 
work  is  expository  rather  than  controversial ; 
inductive  rather  than  deductive.  The  author 
assumes  no  theory  or  theological  definition 
from  which  to  start,  but  simply  enumerates, 
with  much  elaboration  and  care,  in  fourteen 
4  groups,'  all  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
on  the  subject  of  the  work  of  Christ  The 
principal  interpretations  of  these  loci  ckissici 
come  tinder  review,  and  great  care  is  taken  to 
make  them  sustain  no  weight  greater  than  they 
can  bear.  The  conclusions  at  which  tho 
author  arrives  are  given  in  twelve  brief  sections 
of  high  and  sacred  eloquence.  'The  confirma- 
tory evidence  of  the  Old  Testament  respecting 
the  Atonement'  is  summed  up  under  the  head- 
ing of  prophecy  and  iocrijice ;  and,  while 
claiming  for  the  Levitical  sacrifices  a  piacular 
character  for  sins  of  a  certain  class,  the  non-  \ 
expiatory  theories  of  Biihr,  Hofmann,  Keil,  and 
Young  are  carefully  reviewed. 

The  general  objections  to  the  Scriptural  doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement  are  well  handled.  Wo 
call  special  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Crawford  replies  to  the  allegation  that 
Christ  manifested  personal  reserve  respecting 
the  Atonement.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
4  the  purpose  of  our  Lord's  ministry  was  to 
m<ilc  rather  than  preach  the  Atonement;' 
that  *  Christ  is  the  subject  as  well  as  the  author 
of  the  Gospel — His  iifc,  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension  are  included  in  it  as  its  most  im- 
portant elements  ;  that  the  teaching  of  Christ 
was  gradual  and  progressive,  and  when  most 
advanced  indicated  the  need  of  further  teach- 
ing,' and  then,  finally,  that  'this  reserve  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated.'  Our  author  is  most 
happy  in  refuting  a  variety  of  objections  raised 
to  the  atoning  character  of  the  work  of  Christ 
from  tho  silence  of  the  parables,  and  says,  most 
truly,  that  4  if  we  were  to  proceed  upon  tho 
principle  that  anything  that  is  not  expressly 
mentioned  in  a  particular  passage  which  speaks 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  may  be  set  aside  as 
having  no  connection  with  that  blessing.  I  might 
undertake  to  prove  that  repentance  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  forgiveness.' 

We  have  devoted  unusual  space  to  our  notice 
of  this  important  book.  The  intrinsic  grandeur 
of  the  theme,  and  the  masterly  treatment  it  has 
received  from  our  author,  must  bo  our  expla- 
nation. We  have,  however,  touched  only  a 
very  few  of  the  points  with  which  he  has  grap- 


pled. It  ought  to  be  obsorvod,  in  conclusion, 
that  he  has  purposely  omitted  all  reference  to 
tho  hittory  of  thojdoctrine  of  the  Atonement 
Nor  was  it  necessary.  The  treatise  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  vigorous  attempt  to  establish,  by 
an  inductive  process,  '  the  Biblical  theology '  of 
tho  Atonement  Dr.  Crawford  docs  not  use  or 
defend  the  soteriology  of  the  Fathers,  School- 
men, or  Reformers,  nor  does  ho  the  confession 
of  faith  of  his  own  Church.  We  have  not  read 
a  theological  treatise  for  a  long  time  which, 
upon  the  whole,  has  given  us  greater  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  at  tawfht  htj 
the  Apotflcs  ;  or,  the  Saying*  of  the  Apoetles 
Energetically  Erpovjiflcd.  With  Historical 
Appendix.  By  Rev.  Geohoe  Smeaton,  D.D. 
Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

We  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  conception 
and  gcnoral  execution  of  this  really  great  thoo- 
logical  work.  Professor  Smeaton  may  claim 
the  honour  of  having  inaugurated,  at  any  rate 
in  Scotland,  a  Mtum  organum  of  theology.  In 
relation  to  passing  phases  of  thought  in  Chris  - 
tendom, he  opposes  the  severely  theological 
character  of  his  work  to  'a  sort  of  spiritual 
religious  or  mystic  piety,  whose  watchword  is 
spiritual  life,  divine  love,  and  moral  redemption, 
by  a  great  teacher  and  ideal  man,  and  absolute 
forgiveness,  as  contrasted  with  everything 
forensic.'  In  relation  to  ordinary  Scott Uh 
methods  of  treating  theological  doctrines,  ho 
proposes  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment by  a  severely  inductive  method.  In  his 
former  volume  he  submitted  to  an  cxcgctical 
examination  tho  sayings  of  our  Lord  in  relation 
thereto  ;  in  the  present  volume  he  submits  to  a 
similar  examination  the  sayings  of  the  apostles. 
In  this  he  has  had  predecessors  in  Germany 
and  Holland — as  for  example,  in  the  works  of 
Schmid  and  Van  Oostcrzcc,  of  which  transla- 
tions have  been  recently  published.  But  in 
British  theology  he  has  had  no  predecessor,  so 
far  as  we  remember,  in  such  treatment  of  the 
doctrine  of  Atonement  In  his  great  work  on 
the  'Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,'  Dr. 
Pye-Smith  adopted  it  in  relation  to  our  Lord's 
Divinity.  Obviously  it  is  the  only  satisfactory 
method.  A  priori  theories  constructed  for 
systems  of  theology  can  never  satisfy  indepen- 
dent inquirers  concerning  a  doctrine  which, 
while  it  appeals  to  the  principles  and  intuitions 
of  our  moral  nature,  yet  as  to  its  facts  is  a  mat- 
ter of  pure  revelation.  The  exegetical  method 
which  Professor  Smeaton  adopt*,  as  opposed  to 
the  systematic  theology  method  usually  adopt- 
ed, is  clearly  tho  true  one. 

The  question,  therefore,  is,  how  far  has  Pro- 
fessor Smeaton  been  successful  in  realizing  his 
method,  and  what  is  his  exegetical  ability? 
Fir»t,  we  regret  that  with  all  its  disadvantages 
of  repetitions  and  lack  of  order,  he  rejected  the 
plan  of  '  discussing  the  passages  as  they  lie  in 
situ  in  the  several  books,  and  adopted  the  plan 
of  'digesting  them  under  a  variety  of  topics.' 
Not  only  docs  a  strictly  inductive  method  de- 
mand the  former  plan,  but  very  important 
meanings  depend  upon  tho  development  of  a 
strict  chronological  order.    Professor  Smeaton 
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even  accepts  the  arrangement  of  the  Epistles 
in  the  English  Testament  Next,  in  our  notice 
of  Professor  Smeaton's  f*rmcr  volume,  we 
were  compelled  to  say  that  he  brought  to  our 
Lord's  sayings  much  preconceived  theology— 
that  ho  had  not  thrown  off  the  heavy  burden 
of  the  Assembly's  'Confession  of  Faith,'  and 
that  thus  his  method  was  seriously  vitiated. 
From  this  the  strictly  chronological  method 
would  have  helped  to  keep  him.  In  this 
volume  he  has  perhaps  been  more  successful, 
but  the  indications,  not  to  say  the  bias,  of  his 
school  of  theological  thought,  are  everywhere 
cognizable,  both  in  phrase  and  in  exegesis — e.g., 
the  term  '  surety  for  others '  as  applied  to  our 
Lord ;  the  statement,  1  according4to*the  will  of 
Him  that  sent  Him,  lie  comprehended  in  him- 
self a  body,  or  a  vast  multitude;'  with  the 
corresponding  interpretations  of  1  John  ii.  2. 
The  'whole  world/  according  to  Professor 
Smeaton,  is  4  believers  out  of  every  tribe  and 
nation,'  '  The  redeemed  of  every  period,  place, 
and  people. '  This  bias,  too,  prompts  the  in- 
terpretation of  1  John  i.  7  in  an  objective  rath- 
er than  a  subjective  sense.  Altogether,  the  sub- 
jective conditions  of  the  Atonement  are  unduly 
disparaged,  although  they  are  not  only  recog- 
nised in  Scripture,  but  are  the  essential  comple- 
ment of  the  objective  conditions.  Through- 
out, the  theological  and  scholastic  predominate 
over  the  exegctical  and  inductive.  Professor 
Smeaton  is  a  very  accomplished  scholar,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  qualifications  we  have 
mentioned,  a  vigorous  and  independent  think- 
er. His  work  would  have  been  better  had  its 
method  been  more  rigidly  adhered  to,  but  it 
is  a  great  and  noble  work — a  credit  to  British 
Biblical  scholarship,  and  a  great  serv  ice  to  doc- 
trinal theology. 

An  Examination  of  Canon  Liddon* »  Jiampton 
.  Leeturet  on  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and 
,   Saviour  Jc*u*  Chritt.    By  A  Clergyman  of 

the  Church  of  England.    Triibner  and  Co. 

1871. 

This  writer  is  anxious  to  impale,  not  only 
Canon  Liddon,  but  all  who  hold  substantially 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  our  Lord 
Jesus,  on  one  or  other  horn  of  the  following 
dilemma  :— Either  Pure  Rationalism  is  our  ade- 
quate guide,  or  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  true 
divine  informant  of  man.  '  Repudiate,'  he  vir- 
tually says,  orthodox  doctrine,  or  admit  that 
the  Church  is  the  depository  and  organ  of  Di- 
vine revolation.'  Protestant  orthodoxy  con- 
fessing Catholic  exposition  of  Holy  Scripture, 
is,  to  our  author's  mind,  inconsistent  in  method 
and  fundamentally  insecure.  He  professes 
not  to  debate  '  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  doc- 
trine, but  the  security  or  insecurity  of  a  foun- 
dation on  which  a  minority  of  Christians 
have  attempted  to  erect  that  doctrine.'  In 
every  variety  of  phrase  our  author  charges 
upon  Protestnnt  interpreters  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  on  Mr.  Liddon,  as  the  principal  illustration 
of  the  painful  phenomenon,  the  prepossession 
and  bias  which  blunt  their  exegctical  tact; 
the  traditionary  and  apparently  invincible 
blindness  which  prevents  their  understanding 
the  contents  of  the  Bible  ;  and  the  prejudice 


which  so  obfuscates  their  spiritual  perceptions 
that  they  continually  wrest  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  God's  Word  written,  into  irrational 
agreement  with  the  creeds  of  the  Church. 
Orthodox  believers  '  never  read  the  other  side.' 
The  mastery  of  standard  Unitarian  books  is  no 
part  of  clerical  preparation  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  orthodox  Nonconformist  minis- 
ters are  '  not  genuinely  and  honestly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  adversary  at  alL'  The  moral  re- 
sults of  Protestant  orthodoxy  arc,  in  this  wri- 
ter's opinion,  deplorable.  Where  anything  has 
i>een  effected  by  it,  according  to  our  anony- 
mous author,  it  has  not  been  '  in  virtue  of  the 
dogma  that  God  is  three  Persons  rather  than 
one  Father,  but  in  virtue  of  truths  which  arc 
the  property  of  Theism  as  much  as  of  Ecclesi- 
asticism.  We  think  he  is  just  when  he  urges 
that  'no  man  or  society  of  men,  while  abjur- 
ing the  Church's  authoritative,  interpreting, 
and  revealing  functions,  is  legitimately  empow- 
ered to  bind  on  the  conscience  doctrines  which 
have  not  reasonable  evidence  and  do  not  ad- 
mit of  reasonable  detailed  exhibition.'  He  is 
extremely  vigorous,  if  not  bitter,  in  his  denun- 
ciation of  those  Protestant  divines  who,  ac- 
cording to  him,  already  surcharged  with  Cath- 
olic or  ecclesiastical  traditions,  pretend  to  find 
on  Protestant  principles  the  doctrines  they 
know  and  love  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Re- 
peated examinations  of  the  Bampton  lecture  of 
Dr.  Liddon  have  convinced  him  that  the  lec- 
turer's method  is  vicious  and  unsound,  and 
that  no  'unbiased  individual  judgment,  ra- 
tionally exercised,  can  deduce  from  the  Bible 
the  doctrines  of  Christ's  co-equal  deity.'  The 
work  which  follows  is  a  searching  attempt  to 
grapple  with  the  Scriptural  argument  as  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Liddon.  There  is  great  ingenu- 
ity in  the  method  of  attack.  The  author  lays 
hold  of  the  most  consummate  expression  of  Mr. 
Liddon's  theology — one  on  which  Trinitarians 
of  different  schools  might  join  issue  with  him, 
and  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  explicit 
doctrine  of  the  Nicene  or  Athanasian  Creed — 
viz.,  '  that  our  Lord's  Godhead  is  exclusively 
the  seat  of  His  personality,  and  that  His 
manhood  is  not  of  itself  an  individual  being.' 
There  are  those  who  may  say  that  in  this  state- 
ment Mr.  Liddon  somowhat  verges  on  Mono- 
physitism,  and  therefore  on  a  special  theory 
which  is  intended  to  explain  what  for  ever  must 
remain  inexplicable,  if  the  two  halves  of  the 
great  synthesis  are  both  to  be  held  with  equal 
tenacity.  We  are  not  concerned  here  with  this 
theory  further  than  to  show  that  the  author 
continually  supposes  this  fundamental  princi- 
ple involved  by  Mr.  Liddon  in  every  reference 
which  Holy  Scripture  makes  to  the  humanity 
of  our  Lord.  The  leading  features  of  the  Cath- 
olic doctrine  in  the  matter  seem  to  us  to  be  a 
repudiation  of  any  theory  on  the  how  of  the 
hypostatic  union,  and  a  continuous  assertion 
of  the  veritable  humanity  as  well  as  the  eternal 
godhead  of  the  Christ  Our  author  refers  to  the 
various  and  abundant  proofs  contained  in  Holy 
Scripture  of  the  humanity,  as  if  they  were,  pre 
tanto,  a  denial  of  the  vast  induction  of  theolo- 
gy touching  the  Person  of  the  Lord.  He  ap- 
pears to  imply  that  every  investigator  in  this 
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great  field  of  theological  inquiry  must  neces- 
sarily go  through  the  entire  induction  for  him- 
self before  ho  is  at  liberty  to  sea  in  any  par- 
ticular passage  of  Scripture  anything  more 
than  what  a  rigid  grammatical  praxis  can  make 
out  of  it  Let  us  tike  an  analogous  case  :  The 
doctrine  of  gravitation  (together  with  the  third 
law  of  motion)  is  established  on  a  wide  induc- 
tion of  facts,  still  the  realization  of  the  truth 
of  it  requires  a  careful  elaboration  of  the  facts 
in  a  generalized  form,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
imagination.  The  motion  of  the  earth  towards 
the  falling  rain-drops ;  or  the  circumstance 
that  each  fly  on  a  window-pane  drives  the  1 
round  earth  backwards  in  its  upward  march,  is 
absolutely  inconceivable  and  incredible  taken 
as  a  separate,  isolated  fact  of  observation; 
and  when  the  observer  goes  to  the  special  sup- 
posed phenomenon  he  must  take  with  him 
pro-suppositions  and  broad  generalizations, 
which  countervail  all  the  evidence  of  his  senses. 
No  one  fact  of  attraction  would  be  enough  any- 
where in  the  vast  field  to  determine  the  law,  or 
even  suggest  it ;  the  majority  of  isolated  facts 
taken  alone  would — nay,  still  do — suggest  a 
counter  theory  ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  the  theo- 
ry of  universal  gravitation  may  be  held  dog- 
matically, and  must  be  brought  to  interpret  an 
apparently  recalcitrant  fact  without  violating 
any  principle  of  induction.  It  does  not  fol- 
low, even  if  the  Niccno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed  be  accepted  as  a  true  induction  of  tho 
facts  of  the  Scripture,  and  a  broad  and  satisfying 
generalization  of  the  revealed  Essence  of  the 
Godhead  and  of  the  Person  of  Christ  that  those 
who  do  so  accept  it  are  bound  to  believe  the 
creed  to  be  the  result  of  supernatural  guidance 
given  to  tho  Church ;  nor  is  it  just  or  rational 
in  their  application  of  it  to  seeafZ  it  involves 
in  every  text  of  Holy  Scripture  on  which  its 
elements  are  presumed  to  rest  Our  anony- 
mous clergyman  is  lavish  in  his  terms  of  abuse, 
and,  though  careful  to  quote  Mr.  Liddon's 
own  words,  he  docs  not  hesitate  to  speak  con- 
tinually of  his  4  heedless  rhetoric  and  readi- 
ness of  assumption,'  of  his  '  reckless  verbiage 
and  stiltod  exposition  and  neglected  context,' 
of  his  '  rapacious  deduction,'  and  *  unscrupu- 
lous eagerness,  in  tho  face  of  probability,  to 
appropriate  ambiguous  language.'  He  sings  a 
cuckoo-note  of  '  pre-supposition'  and  'ortho- 
dox bias'  blinding  orthodox  eyes,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it  It  would  seem  that  those  who  take 
a  diametrically  opposite  view  of  the  Person 
of  our  Lord  always  'calmly  review  the  evi- 
dence,' and  are  never  moved  by  any  predis- 
position whatever.  Now,  nothing  has  seemed 
to  us  more  obvious  than  that  this  clergyman 
of  the  Anglican  Church  has  gone  with  a  tho- 
rough Arian,  if  not  Unitarian  bias,  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  he  cannot  see  there  what  to 
the  consciousness  of  millions  of  honest  think- 
ers is  as  plain  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  It 
woidd  be  just  as  easy  for  Mr.  Liddon  to  turn 
round,  and  with  text  after  text  accuse  his  critic 
of  foregone  conclusions,  of  arrant  scepticism, 
of  ignorant  sciolism,  of  colour-blindness. 

We  think  that  it  is  scarcely  fair  of  this 
anonymous  critic  to  promise  to  refute  the 
Protestant  method  of  Mr.  Liddon  in  demon- 


strating the  Deity  of  our  Lord,  and  then  to 
commence  by  undermining,  not  simply  the 
authenticity  of  John's  Gospel,  but  tho  trust- 
worthiness of  the  synoptists.  If  the  New 
Testament  is  to  be  blown  upon  as  well  as 
the  Protestant  principle,  let  us  understand  ouo 
another,  and  not  wasto  timo  in  writing  our 
rational  vindication  of  the  orthodox  doctrino 
of  the  Godhead. 

It  is  impossiblo  to  go  into  the  details  of 
the  criticism  of  Mr.  Liddon  in  a  short  notice, 
we  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  two  mor.> 
remarks  on  the  principle  of  the  volume.  The 
author  seems  to  think  that  nothing  but  Ca- 
tholic, conciliar  orthodoxy  can  be  held  to 
account  for  the  perverse  exegesis  of  Protest- 
ant theologians,  and  their  unthinking  trust  in 
the  revealed  dogma  of  tho  Divine-humanity 
and  Deity  of  our  Lord.  Surely  the  very  fact 
may  be  in  itself  a  vindication  that,  apart  alto- 
gether from  Church  authority,  and  apart  from 
the  Bible  also,  in  the  history  of  religious 
thought  and  philosophical  speculation  there 
arc  predisposing  causes  and  tendencies  which 
lead  up  to  this  great  induction.  Apart  from 
Christianity  altogether,  religious  men  have 
with  surprising  frequency  believed  either  in 
Divine  incarnation  or  in  apotheosis,  or  in  both. 
No  wonder,  when  the  religious  instinct  points 
so  strongly  in  this  direction,  that  tho  exeget- 
ical  faculty  may  bo  assisted  by  it  to  see  what 
mere  grammar  may  sometimes  fail  to  sec. 

The  speculative  view,  the  induction  which 
this  author  would  justify  as  the  final  dictum 
of  Biblical  theology,  would,  after  all,  go  a 
long  way  in  the  direction  of  the  truth.  He 
admits  the  Christ  of  tho  New -Testament  t> 
bo  more  than  man  ;  ho  cannot  deny  He  is 
the  giver  of  all  spiritual  gifts  to  man,  and 
possesses  many  other  lofty  sublime  super- 
human functions.  The  difficulty  in  this  whole 
class  of  exegesis  has  been  felt  for  ages,  and 
appeared  in  tho  Niconc  controversy ;  it  leads 
to  practical  tritheism,  to  a  rivalry  on  the  throne 
of  God.  If  the  Biblical  theory  of  the  author 
be  accepted,  ho  who  is  less  than  God  is, 
practically,  tho  God  of  the  Christian  ;  but  this, 
with  the  Bible  in  our  hands,  is  impossible. 
It  is  the  intense  monotheism  of  the  Bible,  and 
of  Christ  himself,  which  has  driven  tho  Pro- 
testant Christian  consciousness,  as  well  as  the 
Catholic  Church,  into  the  forraulization  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  tho  Trinity.  We  cannot 
afreet  to  regret  that  the  arguments  and  method 
of  Mr.  Liddon  should  havo  rccoivod  so  search- 
ing a  criticism.  Our  author's  extra-bilious 
hatred  of  rhetoric  has  betrayed  him  into  un- 
necessary'severity  of  personal  invective,  but 
there  is  a  manly  and  obvious  desire  to  bo  fair 
and  honourable  in  his  treatment.  It  is  a  war 
to  the  knife  over  tho  most  sacred  theme  in 
human  thought  and,  while  wo  do  not  attempt 
to  justify  all  Cannon  Liddon's  interpretations, 
or  stand  by  all  his  philosophy,  we  believe  that 
ho  is  much  nearer  to  tho  thought  of  St  John 
and  St  Paul  than  his  critic. 
Select  English  Work  of  John  W yd  if.  Edited 

from  original  MSS.,  by  Thomas  Ahnold, 

M.A.     Oxford,  at  the  Clarondon  Press. 

1809. 
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These  volumes  were  undertaken  by  the  dele- 
pates  of  the  University  Press,  at  the  earnest 
instance  of  the  late  Canon  Shirley,  the  ac- 
complished editor  of  the  '  Fasciculi  Ziznniorum 
Magistri  Johannis  Wyclif  cum  Tritico'  of 
Thomas  Xctter,  of  Walden,  one  of  the  series 
of  'Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  during  the  Middle  -Ages,'  issued 
by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  learned 
Canon  intended  to  have  personally  superin- 
tended their  preparation,  and  to  have  prefixed 
to  them  an  Introduction,  in  which  he  would 
have  endeavoured  to  fix  the  exact  theological 
position  of  the  writer,  in  reference  both  to 
his  own  and  to  later  times,  besides  probably 
settling,  so  far  as  the  means  at  our  disposal 
allow,  the  chronology  and  authenticity  of  the 
immense  mass  of  writings  ascribed  to  Wyclif 
— a  task  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified, 
having  devoted  the  best  part  of  ten  years  of 
his  life— alas !  too  short— to  the  study  of  the 
works  and  age  of  the  English  Reformer.  The 
lamented  death  of  Dr.  Shirley  devolved  the 
duty  of  preparing  these  select  works  for  the 
press  on  Mr.  Arnold,  whom  he  had  previously 
requested  to  act  as  his  editorial  assistant. 

Some  time  before  his  death,  Dr.  Shirley  had 
compiled,  partly  from  previously -published 
'•atalogues  of  the  writings  of  Wycliff,  such  as 
those  of  Bale,  Lcland,  Tanner,  Lewis,  and  the 
late  editor  of  this  Review,  and  partly  from 
other  sources,  a  carefully  prepared  catalogue 
of  his  own,  which  he  issued  from  the  press 
in  1805,  adding  to  each  article  critical  notices 
of  the  evidence  on  which  it  was  assigned  to 
the  Reformer,  and  intimating  in  the  preface 
that  ono  of  his  objects  in  the  publication  was 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  scholars  generally,  in 
making  the  catalogue  complete.  What  success 
this  intimation  met  with  docs  not  appear. 
There  is  but  one  writing  of  Wyclif  s  pub-  j 
Hshed  in  these  volumes  which  is  not  included  ; 
in  Dr.  Shirley's  catalogue,  the  1  Lincolniensis,' 
vol.  iii.  230.  Mr.  Arnold  prints  it  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Bodleian,  in  which  it  is 
inserted  between  two  other  tractates,  both  of 
which  appear  in  this  selection,  and  one  of 
which  had  previously  been  published  both 
by  Dr.  James  and  Dr.  Vaughan,  who,  as 
well  as  Ball,  Lewis,  and  Dr.  Shirley,  also 
ascribe  the  other  to  the  Reformer.  It  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory,  therefore,  if 
he  had  given  his  reasons  for  including  it  in 
his  selection,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
it  had  been  '  overlooked,'  especially  by  Dr. 
Vaughan  and  Dr.  Shirley,  the  inference  from 
which  would  be  that  they  regarded  it  as  of 
much  too  doubtful  authenticity  to  be  even 
noticed;  and  all  the  more  so.  that  although 
he  had  previously  said  (vol.  i.  8),  '  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this,  like  most  of  the  remaining 
contents  of  the  manuscript,  was  written  by 
Wyclif,'  in  the  note  which  he  has  prefixed  to 
the  tractate  (vol.  iii.  280),  he  confesses  *  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  contains  nothing 
which  might  not  equally  well  have  been 
written  by  one  of  his  followers,  as  Hcrford, 
or  Rcpyndon,  or  Aston.' 

Dr.  Shirley's  catalogue  enumerates  sixty- 
firc  English  works  which  are  attributed  to 


Wyclif.  Of  these,  however,  Mr.  Arnold  has 
only  published  thirty-two,  the  others  being 
omitted  on  one  of  the  following  grounds : 
cither  4  that  they  arc  certainly  not  by  Wye 
lif,  or  that  their  authenticity  is  more  doubt- 
ful than  that  of  those  selected,  or  that  they 
arc  in  themselves  less  valuable,  or  that  they 
have  been  already  frequently  printed.'  It  is 
on  this  last  ground,  especially,  that  he  omits 
the  Wyeket,  the  best  known,  and  at  one  time 
also  the  most  popular  of  all  Wyclif  s  writings. 
The  omissions  are  enumerated,  vol.  iii.  tt  teqq., 
where  Mr.  Arnold  also  states  his  reasons  for 
'assigning  each  to  the  head  under  which  it  is 
classified.  Some  of  these  reasons  are  con- 
clusive^— e.g.,  when  he  rejects  the  '  Spemlun 
rita  Christiana;'  because  it  is  found  to  be  a 
little  manual  of  religious  instruction,  compiled 
in  English  by  the  direction  of  Thoresby, 
Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  year  1357.  But 
those  assigned  in  other  cases  strike  us  as 
being  open  to  considerable  question — e.g..  the 
only  one  alleged  for  the  rejection  of  the  '  Early 
English  Sermons  '  is,  that  4  no  one  except  Dr. 
Vaughan  erer  ascribed  them  to  Wyclif,  and 
the  partial  examination  I  was  able  to  make 
of  them  at  Cambridge  last  year  convinced  me 
they  were  the  production  of  a  traveller  in  the 
well-known  track  of  homiletics,  who  possessed 
no  spark  of  the  erratic  and  daring  sftirit  of 
our  author.'  Dr.  Vaughan  was  not  the  man 
to  rashly  commit  himself  on  such  a  subject, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  opinion  was 
based  on  something  more  than  4a  partial  ex- 
amination '  of  the  MS.  In  other  cases  Mr. 
Arnold  has  endorsed  his  opinions,  though 
without  any  reference  to  him  ;  a  more  thorough 
'  examination  '  might,  therefore,  have  led  him 
to  a  similar  agreement  with  Dr.  Vaughan  in 
this.  But  Mr.  Arnold's  omission  of  some  of 
the  other  writings  included  in  Dr.  Shirley's 
Catalogue  on  the  ground  of  their  authenticity 
4  being  more  doubtful  than  that  of  others  se- 
lected,1 is  even  more  summary  than  his  dis- 
missal of  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Vaughan  on 
the  subject  of  the  4  Sermons.'  The  reason  he 
assigns  is,  that  after  carefully  reading  them 
through,'  ho  4  considered  that  whether  from 
the  absence  of  a  tone  of  authority,  or  from 
the  contractcdness  and  poverty  of  the  stylo, 
or  from  peculiarities  of  diction,  or  from  the 
multiplied  indications  of  a  period  of  act  ire 
persecution,  it  was  more  probable  that  they 
proceeded  from  some  Lollard  pen,  writing/row 
ten  to  thirty  years  after  the  Reformer's 
death.'  And  this  appears  in  the  preface  to 
vol.  iii.,  after  his  Confession  in  the  preface 
to  vol  i.  *  Relying  on  the  consensus  of  all 
the  ordinary  English  historians,  including  Lin- 
gard,  I  came  to  the  study  of  the  questions 
affecting  the  authenticity  of  writings  ascribed 
to  Wyclif  with  the  preconceived  belief  that 
the  attempts  of  the  English  State  and  hier- 
archy to  coerce  heretical  or  erroneous  opinions 
had  not,  previously  to  the  enactment  of  the 
famous  statute  commonly  called  "  De  H«re- 
tico  comburendo,"  in  1401,  proceeded  to  the 
length  of  inflicting  capita]  punishment,  either 
on  the  gibbet  or  at  the  stake.  The  common 
impression  certainly  is— and  it  was  shared  by 
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myself  —  that  no  ono  suffered  death  in  Eng- 
land for  his  religious  opinions,  by  direct  in- 
fliction at  the  hands  of  the  magistrate,  before 
William  Sawtre,  the  first  victim  to  the  statute 
above-mentioned  Being  led  to  ex- 
amine narrowly  the  grounds  of  the  supposition 
above-mentioned,  I  came  upon  certain  facta 
which  tended  to  throw  doubt  ...  *  on 
(it).  Mr.  Bond,  keeper  of  the  MSS.  at  the 
British  Museum,  was  good  enough  to  point 
out  to  me  a  passage  in  the  Chronicles  of 
Mcauz  ....  which  is  much  to  the  pur- 
pose. ....  Abbot  Burton  says  (vol.  ii. 
828)  that  the  Franciscans  or  a  section  of 
them,  opposed  certain  constitutions  of  John 
XX  m.,  who  therefore  caused  many  of  them 
to  be  condemned  to  be  burnt,  some  in  France 
in  1818,  others  at  various  places  in  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany  in  1330;  and  that 
among  the  severities  practised  on  this  last 
occasion,  "in  Anglia,  in  quftdam  silva,  com- 
busti  sunt  viri  qmnquaginta-quinque,  et  muli- 
cres  octo,  ejusdom  sectae  et  erroris."  This  is 
indefinite,  certainly,  but  there  seems  no  pos- 
sibility of  questioning  its  substantial  truth ; 
And  if  it  be  true,  then  men  and  women  were 
burnt  in  England  for  heresy  before  1401 ! ' 
We  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  '  multi- 
plied indications  of  a  period  of  active  perse- 
cution '  in  the  writings  which  are  ascribed  for 
that  reason  to  *  from  ten  to  thirty  years  after 
the  Reformer's  death,'  but  they  can  hardly 
he  more  decided  or  more  numerous  than 
similar  indications,  even  in  the  'Sermons,' 
contained  in  the  first  and  second  of  these 
volumes,  the  4  authenticity  of  which,  taken  as 
a  whole,'  Mr.  Arnold  tells  us,  1  cannot  reason- 
ably be  questioned.'  The  following  are  ex- 
amples :  4  Antecrist  donyeth  not  to  alegge 
Goddis  lawe  for  his  power ;  but  he  seith  that, 
if  men  deny  en  it,  thei  shal  be  cursid,  slayn 
and  brent1  (vol.  i.  111).  4  Crist  diffineth  thus, 
that  who  so  is  wroth  to  his  brother  is  worthi 
of  judgment  to  be  dampnyd  in  helle  :  and 
who  so  with  his  ire  spekoth  wordis  of  scorne, 
he  is  worthi  to  be  dampned  in  counsaile  of 
the  Trinitic.  And  who  so  with  his  wrathe 
*pekith  folily  wordis  of  sclaundre,  he  is 
worthi  to  be  pimishid  with  the  Are  of  hello. 
Myche  more  yf  preestis  now  withouten  cause 
of  bileve  sleen  many  thousand  men,  thei  been 
worthi  to  be  darannyd'  (voL  i.  117).  4  They 
procuren  the  people,  bothe  more  and  lesse, 
to  kille  Cristis  disciplis  for  hope  of  great 
mede'  (vol.  i.  153);  an  evident  allusion  to  the 
Act  surreptitiously  foisted  into  the  Statute 
Book  by  the  prelates  in  1382,  like  the  fol- 
lowing, 'And  herfore  make  them  statutis 
stable  as  a  stoon ;  and  thei  goten  graunt  of 
knyghtis  to  con  fir  men  hem.  O  Crist  .  .  . 
wel  y  wotc  that  knyghtis  tooken  gold  in  his 
ease,  to  help  that  thi  lawo  be  hid'  (vol.  i.  129). 
4  And  this  word  (Luke  vL  23)  comfortith 
symplo  men,  that  ben  clepid  eretikes  ami 
enemy  g  to  tho  Chirch,  for  thei  tellen  Goddis 
lawe  :  for  thei  ben  somynned  and  reprovyd 
many  ir  e  its  ami  after  put  in  prison,  and 
braul  or  kiUl  as  worse  than  therei  (voL  i. 
205 ).  (Seculcr  men  for  muck  bin,  to  these 
prelatis    .    .    .   and  these  betraien  Cristene 


men  to  turment,  and  putten  hem  to  death  for 
holdinge  of  Cristis  lawe.' 

Had  Mr.  Arnold  consulted  Burton  for  him- 
self, he  would  hare  found  another  passage : 
'  Hiis  diebus  (1201)  idem'  papa  Innocentius 
tertius,  Philippo  regi  Francice  misit  ut  terrain 
Albigcnsium  convcrteret  et  hsercticos  doloroL 
Qui  plures  capiens  cremari  fecit ;  quorum  aliqui 
in  Angliam  venientes  tici  comb<tre^Knltur, 
('  Chronica  Mon.  de  Mecsa,'  cd.  Bond.  i.  333). 
And  if  he  had  pursued  the  subject  further,  he 
would  have  found  the  abbot's  testimony  con- 
firmed by  that  of  Thomas  of  Walden,  of  whom 
he  speaks,  vol.  iii.  9,  who  says:  'Temporo 
Joannis  Anglorum  regis  veniunt  in  Angliam 
Albigenscs  haerctici,  quorum  multi  capti  vivi 
combusti  sunt'  (4  Doctr.'  L,  2d  ed.,  1532) ;  and 
also  by  Knyghton,  who,  speaking  of  the  same 
reign,  tells  us  :  4  Albigenscs  hairetici  vencrunt 
in  Angliam,  quorum  aliqui  comburcbantur  vivi' 
ap.  Twysdcn.  x.  Script  2418):  that  according 
to  the  4  Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibus,'  there  was 
an  Albigense  burnt  in  London  in  1210  (a p. 
Hook,  4  Lives  of  Abps.  of  Cant,,' i.  153):  and 
that  Ralph  of  Coggeshall  tells  us  of  two  persons 
that  were  burnt  for  heresy  at  Oxford  in  1222 
(4Chron.  AnglL'  268).  Ho  would  also  have 
discovered  that,  so  far  from  being  4  the  first 
victim  to  the  Statute  de  Hseretico  comburendo,' 
Sawtre  did  not  suffer  under  that  Act  at  all. 
The  warrant  for  his  execution  had  been  signed 
and  his  execution  had  token  place  before  tho 
Act  was  passed.  (4  RotU  Pari.' hi.  45U.  Fas- 
cicc.  lix.)  Such  lawyers  as  Britton,  Bracton, 
Fitzherbert,  and  Chief  Justice  Hale  maintain 
that  heresy  had  previously  been  punished  with 
death  under  the  common  law  of  tho  realm. 
(Hale,  4  Pleas  of  the  Crown,'  i.  383.) 
-  But  although  for  those  and  other  reasons  we 
cannot  estimate  the  critical  value  of  those 
4  Select  works  '  at  all  highly,  wo  welcome  their 
appearance  with  great  thankfulness  as  a  very 
important  addition  to  the  materials  already 
supplied,  especially  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  Dr.  Shir- 
ley, and  Dr.  Lochlcr,  for  the  study  of  the 
times  and  works  of  the  Reformer.  They  add 
but  little  to  our  knowledge  of  his  opinions  or 
of  those  of  his  followers,  but  they  throw  great 
light  on  his  unwearied  industry  and  the  heroic 
zeal  in  the  cause  which  ho  espoused ;  and  par- 
ticularly the  4  Sermons,'  which  were  evidently 
intended  to  be  used  by  his  4  poore  prcestis  '  in 
preaching  to  the  people,  on  the  means  by  which 
he  acquired  so  paramount  an  influence  with  his 
countrymen  generally.  They  will  not,  by  any 
means,  supersede  Dr.  Yaughan's  carefully  pre- 
pared '  Tracts  and  treatises  (Wycl.  Soc.,  1845), 
but  rather  add  to  their  value.  We  shall  yet 
hope  that  tho  delegates  of  the  University  Press 
will  issue,  if  not  all,  at  least  tho  more  impor- 
tant of  the  English  writings  of  the  Reformer 
which  are  still  unpublished;  and,  if  that  were 
followed  by  another  or  two  of  his  Latin  theo- 
logical treatises,  under  tho  editorship  of  some 
such  competent  scholar  as  Dr.  Lechlcr,  to  whom 
wo  arc  indebted  for  admirable  editions  of  the 
4  Do  Officio  Pastorali'  (Lips.,  18G3)  and  the 
4Trialogua,'  recently  issued  from  the  Clarendon 
Press,  they  would  do  the  ecclesiastical  student 
a  most  noble  service. 
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The  Martyr$  and  Apologi*h.  By  E.  dk  Pres- 
skxsk,  D.D.  Translated  by  Annie  Har- 
wood.    Hoddcr  and  Stoughton. 

This  second  volume  of  Dr.  Presscnse's  great 
work  on  tho  early  years  of  Christianity,  like 
its  predecessor,  has  been  specially  prepared  by 
its  author  for  this  English  edition.  Although 
not,  perhaps,  of  such  familiar  and  pregnant 
interest  as  the  first  volume,  which  contained 
tho  history  of  the  first  Christian  century,  it  is 
yet  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  sub-apostolic  age,  its  crystallizing 
life  and  formulating  dogmas,  its  incipient  errors 
and  manifold  oppositions;  and  wo  need  not 
say  that  M.  de  Prcssense  brings  to  the  delin- 
eation of  these  the  rich  eloquence,  epigram- 
matic characterization,  keen  spiritual  insight, 
and  ample  learning  which  have  given  him  per- 
haps the  very  foremost  place  as  a  Church  his- 
torian and  apologist  among  his  contemporaries 
in  France.  Especially  must  we  note  the  scien- 
tific skill  of  his  arrangement,  and  his  artistic 
sense  of  proportion  —  an  essential  feature, 
without  which  a  general  history  becomes  a 
mere  encyclopaedia.  The  volume  abounds  in 
finished  portraits  and  descriptions.  While, 
however,  M.  de  Presscns6  holds  firmly  by  the 
great  principles  of  the  Christian  revelation,  as 
they  are  held  by  orthodox  theologians,  he  is 
yet  so  essentially  independent  in  his  judg- 
ments, and  sympathetic  in  his  charities,  that 
he  is  utterly  removed  from  either  narrowness 
or  dogmatism.  He  thus  combines  orthodoxy 
with  liberality,  as  ho  docs  scientific  exactness 
with  popular  representation,  in  a  way  which 
makes  his  work  for  general  uses  as  valuable  in 
England  as  it  is  in  France.  It  takes  a  place  of 
its  own,  with  a  power,  completeness,  and  elo- 
quence not  likely  soon  to  bo  surpassed,  It  is* 
affecting  to  think  how  in  the  midst  of  the  sad 
tragedies  of  Paris  during  the  past  nine  months 
the  author  has  been  engaged,  while  the  trans- 
lator and  printer  have  been  doing  their  work. 
The  present  volume  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions. Tho  first  treats  of  tho  missions  and 
persecutions  of  the  Church  ;  the  secon  d  of  its 
most  illustrious  representatives,  the  Fathers  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries ;  and  the  third 
of  its  controversial  conflicts,  presenting  a  com- 
plete outline  of  the  Apology  of  tho  Early 
Church.  We  can  only  touch  one  or  two  points, 
premising  tliat  M.  de  Presscnse's  wonderful 
touch  quickens  into  life  and  beauty  things  that 
dilettanti  readers  are  accustomed  to  turn 
from  as  dry  and  barren.  M.  do  Prcssense  first 
describes  in  a  few  masterly  paragraphs  tho  con- 
ditions, and,  that  we  may  the  more  vividly  ap- 
prehend tho  magnitude  of  the  Church's  con- 
quests, he  summarizes  the  elements  of  conflict ; 
on  the  ono  side,  the  simple,  unaided  spirituality 
of  tho  Church,  her  poverty,  lack  of  prestige, 
prejudice,  and  simplicity ;  on  the  other,  tho 
moral  corruption,  the  intellectual  as  well  as 
physical  sensuousness,  the  religious  fanaticism, 
the  philosophic  materialism  and  infidelity  of 
heathenism.  Wo  had  marked  for  quotation 
more  than  one  eloquent  paragraph,  but  must 
forbear.  M.  de  Prcssense  maintains  the  con- 
tinuance and  only  gradual  cessation  of  mira- 
culous powers  in  the  Church.    Equally  beauti- 


ful and  masterly  is  his  picture  of  Christitn  life 
during  persecution,  carefully  gathered  in  its 
details  from  patristic  writings.    Of  (he  perse- 
cutions themselves  he  gives  a  discriminating 
account,  especially  of  tho  severest  and  most 
anomalous  of  all,  the  persecution  under  Marcus 
Aurelius.     Alexander  Sevcrus  relaxed  the 
severity  of  Imperial  infliction;  and  on  one  oc- 
casion even  exceeded  some  of  our  modem 
Churchmen;  for,  when  some  Roman  tavern- 
keepers  memorialized  him  for  the  closing  of  a 
place  of  Christian  worship,  he  refused,  saying 
that 4  It  was  better  that  a  god  should  bo  wor- 
shipped in  that  house,  be  he  who  he  might, 
than  that  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
tavern-keepers.'    He  also  so  much  admired  the 
principles  of  Christian  Church  government  that 
he  sought  to  introduce  some  of  them  into  the 
administration  of  the  empire.    In  this  portion 
of  his  work  M.  de  Pressensc  gives  us  admirable 
epitomes  of  the  principal  Christian  apologies. 
Concerning  his  portraits  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  beginning  with  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
then  arranging  in  two  classes  the  Fathers  of 
the  Eastern  and  of  the  Western  Churches,  ire 
can  say  only  they  are  most  admirable.  Some 
aro  medallions,  some  are  full-length  figure* ; 
they  all  constitute  a  gallery  of  great  richness 
and  brilliancy.     M.  de  Prcssense  is  never 
greater  than  when  portrait-painting.   We  can 
only  commend  this  very  instructive,  eloquent, 
and  fascinating  book  to  all  who  care  to  know- 
how  tho  forms  of  Christian  life,  which  fill 
eighteen  centuries,  had  their  origin ;  once 
taken  up,  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  lay  it 
down.    It  is  only  just  to  say  that,  aided  in 
matters  of  scholarship  by  learned  friends,  Miss 
Harwood  has  achieved  tho  translation  with 
great  care  and  ability :  while  converting  idio- 
matic French  into  idiomatic  English,  she  has 
admirably  preserved  tho  vivacity  and  antithesis 
of  M.  do'Pressense's  style. 

The  Ten  Commandment*    By  R.  W.  Dale, 

M.A.  H odder  and  Stoughton. 
Tho  ten  '  Words'  of  Sinai,  both  as  an  injunc- 
tion of  mere  authority,  and  as  a  more  prohibi- 
tion of  evil,  are  a  very  inferior  rule  of  Christian 
life.  They  aro  adapted  to  the  nonage  of  men, 
and  they  relate,  in  part,  to  vices  from  which 
all  men  of  ordinary  Christian  morality  aro  far 
removed ;  they  are,  in  fact,  an  authoritative 
legislation  for  men  who  have  not  yet  risen  to 
the  intelligent  recognition  of  the  great  princi- 
ples of  right  and  wrong,  and  who  know  nothin? 
of  tho  love  of  God  and  of  holiness — which,  bv 
making  a  man  a  law  to  himself,  makes  statu- 
tory legislation  in  the  domain  of  religion  »n<l 
virtue  superfluous.  The  humiliating  thing  ■'•«, 
that  after  eighteen  centuries  of  tho  4  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,'  and  of  the  principles  and  con- 
straints of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  any  teaching 
from  tho  4  Ten  Commandments'  should  be 
either  requisite  or  possible.  But  so  it  is- 
There  are  multitudes  of  men  and  women  upon 
whom  sheer  authority  alone  will  tell,  who  love 
to  be  dealt  with  as  we  deal  with  children  ;  but 
even  with  these,  among  ourselves,  Mr.  Dale 
has  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  finding  practi- 
cal applications  for  the  first  two  of  the  corn- 
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mandments,  which  relate  to  idolatry.  With  | 
the  rest  he  has  no  difficulty — they  furnish  him 
with  texts  for  the  inculcation  of  much  practical 
and  urgent  moral  teaching,  often  entering,  as 
in  the  fifth  and  ninth  commandments,  into  do- 
mains of  life  and  relationship  that  nro  not  often 
touched  by  preachers.  We  especially  commend 
Mr.  Dale's  wise  and  beautiful  treatment  of  the 
fifth  commandment;  his  remarks  on  family 
relationships  and  duties  are  very  felicitous  and 
timely.  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Pale's 
conclusion  that  the  Sabbath  originated  with 
the  Leviticus.  Some  of  his  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  it,  as,  for  instance,  that  the  gathering 
of  manna  was  interdicted  on  the  seventh  day 
before  the  delivery  of  the  decalogue,  to  prepare 
the  j>cople  for  the  new  Sabbath-keeping,  arc 
singularly  weak,  especially  in  an  acute  rcasoner 
like  Mr.  bale ;  while  all  the  presumptions  are, 
we  think,  against  him.  We  think,  too,  that 
the  Divine  authority  for  the  Lord's  Day  is 
stronger  than  he  represents  it  to  be.  These, 
however,  are  but  exception^  to  the  strong  ap- 
proval and  admiration  that  the  volume  has 
constrained.  The  simple,  nervous,  lucid  style, 
the  clear  discrimination,  the  pointed,  practical 
faithfulness,  and  especially  the  manly,  fearless 
honesty  of  Mr.  Dale's  expositions,  demand  the 
very  highest  eulogy.  It  is  a  vigorous,  useful 
and  honest  book. 

Fundamental*  or  Basts  of  He! iff  concerning 
Mori,  God,  and  the  Correlation  of  God  and 
Han.  By  Thomas  Griffith,  M.A.,  Preben- 
dary of  St.  Paul's.  Longmans. 

This  extremely  interesting  book  is  justly  en- 
titled a  4  Handbook  of  Mental,  Moral,  and  Re- 
ligious Philosophy ;'  and  the  author,  while 
fully  alive  to  tho  latent  expression  of  physiolo- 
gical metaphysics,  takes  a  firm  stand  on  the 
datum  of  consciousness,  and  establishes  the 
substantial,  moral,  religious,  progressive,  and 
permanent  qualities  of  the  human  being,  as 
well  as  the  intelligence  and  personality  of  God. 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  those  facts  of  his- 
tory which  show  that  God  is  carrying  on  a  de- 
velopment for  the  human  race,  by  awakening 
men  to  their  need  of  himself,  by  sending  gifted 
spirits  to  respond  to  this  need,  by  originating 
the  sacred  family,  nation,  and  brotherhood,  by 
dwelling  in  the  midst  of  this  brotherhood,  by 
assimilating  its  members  to  His  own  image,  and 
perfecting  them  in  His  final  kingdom.  The 
volumo  is  f till  of  quotations  from  the  masters 
of  human  thought,  and  is  pervaded  bv  a  very 
high  tone  of  speculation.  Distinctive  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  are  scarcely  touched  upon,  but 
they  are  not  ignored.  The  author  makes  good 
his  profession  that  in  spite  of  '  the  dust  rained 
by  tho  conflict  of  opinion  in  this  unsettled  age, 
tlicro  are  foundation  truths  u|>on  which  to 
plant  the  tottering  feet' 

ftcren  Hon  Hies  on  Ethnic  Inspiration  ;  or,  on 
the  Evidence*  supplied  by  the  Pagan  lieli- 
ffions  of  both  prirna>tal  and  later  Guidance 
and  Inspiration  from  IIe<iten.  By  the  Kcv. 
Joseph  Tavlok  Goodsir,  F.R.S.E.  Part 
First  of  an  Apologetic  Series  and  a  sketch  of 
an  Evangelical  Preparation.  Williams  and 
Norgate.  1871. 


There  is  a  wonderful  flourish  of  trumpets  about 
this  volume.    One  might  almost  suppose  that 
Mr.  Goodsir  was  the  first  man  who  from  a 
purely  Christian  and  Biblical  standpoint  recog- 
nised a  divine  order  in  the  evolution  of  the  hu- 
man race— a  divine  and  supernatural  guidance 
afforded  to  the  nations  of  the  world  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Hebrew  people  and  tho  Christian 
Church.    It  is  remarkable  that  in  spite  of  his 
considerable  learning  he  makes  no  reference  to 
such  popular  treatises  as  Archbishop  Trench's 
'Hulsean  Lectures,'  or  Archdeacon  Hardwick's 
work  entitled  'Christ  and  Other  Masters,'  or 
tho  abundant  labours  of  Dollinger,  De  Prcs- 
scnsl,  Crcuzer,  and  others  in  the  same  region. 
He  does  not  appear  in  the  whole  discussion  to 
look  into  the  metaphysical  ground  of  the  facts 
to  which  he  alludes,  nor  attempt  to  generalize 
the  law  of  divine  illuminations,  nor  even  to 
show  that  the  extraordinary  light  possessed  by 
the  1  ethnics,'  by  great  sages,  by  distinguished 
races  of  the  old  world,  is  any  vindication  in  it- 
self, of  the  Father's  heart    We  believe  that 
Mr.  Goodsir  has  something  to  say  well  worth 
hearing,  and  while  he  is  aiming  to  redeem  what 
ho  calls  catholic  history  from  '  rationalizing  my- 
thologers  like  Professor  Max  Mfiller,  and  ration- 
alizing theologians  like  the  Kcv.  Baring-Gould,' 
it  is  rather  curious  that  he  should  have  so  little 
to  say  in  reply  to  the  theories  of  Sir  J.  Lub^ 
bock,  Mr.  Tylor,  Mr.  Darwin,  Mr.  M'Lcllan, 
and  others,  whose  principles  and  facts,  if  they 
have  any  truth  in  them,  destroy  much  of  his 
position.    Wo  believe  it  is  a  rejoinder  to  the 
theory  of  evolution,  and  of  the  utterly  savage 
origin — to  say  the  least — of  all  our  civilization 
to  go  back  steadily  on  the  traces  of  the  4  intel- 
lectual antiquity  of  man,'  and  to  follow  tho  line 
of  human  elevation  along  the  course  of  certain 
sublime  traditions.    There  is,  however,  some- 
thing mortifying  in  the  extraordinary  depend- 
ence Mr.  Goodsir  places  on  tho  divine  origin  of 
the  Great  Pyramid.    Adopting  all  Professor 
Piazzi  Smyth's  most  dubious  speculations  as 
to  tho  astronomical  significance  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  ho  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  tho 
subtle  measurements  and  recondite  facts  of 
modern  astronomy,  must  have  been  revealed  to 
the  builders  of  tho  Pyramid,  and  that  the 
Pyramid  was  not  only  a  protest  against  astro- 
logy, but  is  frequently  referred  to  in  Holy 
Scripture !    The  proof  of  this  is  flimsy  in  tho 
extreme.    Mr.  Goodsir  accepts  Mr.  Osburn's 
theory  of  the  early  history  and  mythology  of 
Egypt,  and  Mr.  Galloway's  elaborate  and  incon- 
clusive arguments  on  the  chronology  of  Egyp- 
tian dynasties.    It  is  extraordinary  that  ho 
docs  not  refer  to  the  Vedic  faith,  nor  make  any 
mention  of  Buddhism.    There  is  much  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  homilies  worthy  of  careful 
consideration.    The  philosophy  of  the  heathen 
oracles,  the  significance  of  dreams,  and  tho 
ethnic  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence  and  judg- 
ment, deserve  our.hearty  recognition  ;  but  the 
ethnological  authorities  to  whom  he  appeals 
for  hi?  facts  are  generally  of  the  highest 
speculative  class,  the  class  that  may  be  called 
crotchety. 

The  Problem  of  Evil.    Seren  Lectures.  By 
Ehnkst    Navillb.     Translated  from  tho 
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French,  by  Edward  W.  So  alders.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
Wc  called  attention  to  M.  Naville's  very  able 
and  popular  lectures  when  they  appeared  in 
the  original  (British  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  L 
p.  266) ;  we  need  therefore  only  announce  this 
translation  by  Mr.  Shalders,  which  is  dono  with 
an  intelligence  and  a  precision  which  places  the 
English  reader  almost  upon  a  par  with  readers 
of  the  French  original.  The  book  is  a  very 
valuable  and  honest  apologetic,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  know  that  English  readers  aro  induced 
by  Mr.  Shalders'  translation  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  it 

The  Hidden  Life  of  the  Soul.  From  the 
French.  By  the  Author  of  '  The  Life  of 
Madame  Louise  do  Franco,'  &c,  &c.  Riv- 
ingtons. 

This  volume  consists  of  certain  brief  medita- 
tions of  Pere  Jean  Nicholas  Grou  on  some  of 
the  deepest  realities  of  the  spiritual  life.  This 
saintly  man,  born  in  1731,  and  educated  by  the 
Jesuit  fathers,  lived  through  stormy  and  event- 
ful days  an  uneventful  life  that  was  hidden 
with  Christ  in  God.  His  fellowship  was  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  his  spirit  scemod 
above  the  need  of  any  other  companionship. 
There  is  more  of  the  spirit  of  a  Kempis  than  of 
Aquinas  in  him,  and  a  clear,  stainless,  child- 
like sweetness  pervades  all  his  utterances. 
With  exceedingly  few  exceptions,  there  is 
nothing  in  these  meditations  which  would  de- 
termine the  ecclesiastical  position  of  the  writer. 
They  have  to  do  with  truth  and  reality,  with  | 
eternal  beauty  and  purity,  with  tho  redemption  | 
in  Christ  Jesus,  with  the  mysterious  joys  of 
the  interior  life.  'Assurodlv  (says  he)  God 
would  not  have  a  soul  which  clings  to  Him, 
scared  at  tho  thought  of  the  last  narrow  pas- 
sage to  be  crossed  in  reaching  Him.  But  no 
set  words  or  thoughts  will  enable  us  to  meet 
death  trustfully.  Such  trust  is  God's  gift,  and 
the  more  we  detach  ourselves  from  all  save 
Himself,  the  more  freely  He  will  give  us'  this, 
'  as  all  other  blessings.  Once  attain  to  losing 
self  in  God,  and  death  will  indeed  have  no 
sting.'  'God  calls  such  rather  to  a  perpetual 
death  to  self,  in  will,  in  thought,  in  deed ;  so 
that  when  the  actual  moment  of  material  death 
arrives,  it  is  but  the  final  passage  to  eternal  joy 
for  them.'  How  near  the  saints  of  God  ap- 
proach each  other !  What  gathering  together 
is  there  unto  Him  ! 

Breriate*,  or  Short  Text*  and  their  Twhing*. 
By  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Power,  M.A.  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  long  been  known 
as  the  writer  of  many  admirable,  sententious, 
readable  tracts,  through  which  he  has  exercised 
a  wide  and  beneficial  influence.  Tho  same 
happy  characteristics  of  sharp  phrase,  prover- 
bial sentence,  apt  illustration,  original  turns  of 
thought,  and  earnest  pietv  which  mark  his 
tracts,  are  to  be  found  in  these  short  sermons. 
There  is  here  more  sturdy  thinking,  taking  in- 
deed quaint,  pleasant  forms  of  expression,  than 
is  contained  in  many  a  more  pretentious  work. 
Wc  feel  inclined  to  compare  it  with  Beccher's  j 


4  Familiar  Talks,'  different  though  it  U  in  its 
style,  it  has  tho  same  forceful,  wise,  and  broad 
tone  in  dealing  with  many  special  aspects  of 
spiritual  life.  If  sermons  are  to  be  reduced  to 
a  ten  minutes'  limit  then  we  could  wish  them 
to  be  not  unlike  these. 

One  Thousand  Gcmt  from  the  Ret.  Henry 
Ward  Beech cr.  Edited  and  compiled  by  the 
Rev.  G.  D.  Evans.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
Perhaps  no  preacher  of  modern  times  has  said 
80  many  wise  and  good  things  as  Henry  Ward 
Bcccher,  or  said  them  so  well.  His  sermons 
abound  with  passages  of  racy  description,  of 
penetrating  exposition,  of  rhetorical  brilliancy, 
and  of  fervid,  practical  urgency.  Mr.  Beechcr's 
habits  of  preparation  make  this  very  remark- 
able. Mont  orators  prepare  their  best  passage*, 
and  aro  careless  about  their  frame-work.  Mr. 
Bcecher  does  the  reverse  :  he  prepares  his 
frame-work,  and  trusts  to  the  inspirations  of 
his  regal  creative  imagination  to  conceive  and 
shape  his  most  brilliant  things.  Mr.  Evans  has 
culled  out  of  the  reported  sermons  of  this  great 
preacher  a  thousand  4  Gems.'  They  aro  full  of 
wisdom,  depth,  and  beauty.  A  more  precious 
and  suggestive  table  book — a  book  to  take  up 
in  the  morning,  for  a  fresh,  dewy  gerniinant 
thought  to  lay  upon  the  heart  and  to  expand 
into  the  religious  wisdom  of  the  day — it  would 
be  difficult  to  name. 

The  Peacemaker;  or  the  Religion  of  Jesus 
C'hritt  in  Hit  own  Words.  Dedicated  to  all 
His  Disciples.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Ainslie, 
of  Brighton.    Longmans,  GrccD,  and  Co. 

We  like  tho  idea  of  Mr.  Ainslic's  little  book 
better  than  we  do  the  prcfaco  in  which  he  ex- 
pounds it.  The  latter  seems  to  undervalue 
those  parts  of  the  New  Testament  which  are 
not  the  iptiuima  verba  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
apparently  casts  a  reproach  at  the  grand  science 
of  inductive  theology.  Surely  there  is  room 
for  the  most  varied  approach  to  the  revelation 
of  God.  History  of  dogma  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised if  we  wish  in  true  brotherhood  to  under- 
stand the  thoughts  of  past  ages.  We  agree 
hoartily  with  Mr.  Ainslie  in  his  unwillingness 
to  allow  to  any  doctrinal  standards  whatever 
the  place  due  to  the  words  of  Jesus.  All  dog- 
mntists,  however,  and  Mr.  Ainslie  cannot  be 
shut  out  from  their  number,  have  a  trick  of  be- 
lieving that  the  words  of  Jesus  arc  best  ex- 
plainod  and  enforced  in  their  own  system.  Wc 
think  that  the  translation  and  arrangement  are 
for  the  most  part  excellent  Mark's  Gospel  is 
made  the  central  line  for  the  arrangement,  and 
this  always  seems  to  us  the  most  satisfactory 
principle.  Mr.  Ainslie  translates  from  Tischcn- 
dorff's  eighth  critical  edition.  We  are  rather 
surprised  to  find  some  omissions,  such  as  the 
words  of  our  Lord  addressed  to  Paul  and  John, 
and  a  few  others  from  Mark  and  Luke's  Gos- 
pel. We  think  that  at  times  he  becomes  an  in- 
terpreter as  well  as  translator ;  e.g.,  he  trans- 
lates fcpov  in  Matt  x.  5,  as  4  offering  to  God,' 
and  lv  role  tov  irarpne  pov,  in  Luke  ii.  48,  as  'in 
the  house  of  My  Father.'  We  doubt  whether 
TrAwj'ijr  is  accurately  or  satisfactorily  translat- 
ed 4  tax-gatherer,1  nor  do  we  see  why,  if  •I.vp"" 
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is  translated  magistrate,  the  Greek  terms  for 
moneys  should  have  been  retained.  However, 
these"  are  minor  blemishes.  There  is  very 
great  caro  and  wisdom  shown  in  the  translation 
as  a  whole,  which  does  not  aim  at  preserving 
the  tono  of  tho  authorized  version,  but  at  put- 
ting into  nervous,  modern  English  the  words 
of  '  the  Peace-maker.' 

Chritt  in  the  Pentateuch;  or,  Tlting*  Old  and 
Xeie  concerning  Jeeu*.  By  Henky  H.  Bourn. 
S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co. 
This  volume  is  the  result  of  much  careful 
and  devout  study,  not  only  of  Holy  Scripture, 
but  of  some  of  the  best  and  most  thoughtful 
interpreters  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  literature 
bearing  on  the  typology  of  Scripture  is  very 
extensive  and  unequal  in  value,  and  Mr.  Bourn 
has  added  to  the  long  list  a  treatise,  the  aim 
of  which  is  greatly  to  enlarge  the  doctrinal 
significance  of  the  ritual  and  sacrificial  worship 
of  the  Hebrews.  The  author  sets  aside  Dr.  Alex- 
ander's prudent  canon  on  the  determination 
of  the  typical  character  of  the  Old  Testament 
history  by  the  express  teaching  of  Scripture 
as  highly  unsatisfactory,  and  proceeds  to  find 
the  most  recondite  evangelical  truth  in  minute 
circumstances  and  details  of  the  old  worship. 
Analogies  may  be  found  between  the  tabernacle 
in  the  wilderness,  and  the  tabernacle  of  our 
Lord's  humanity,  but  when  the  shittira-wood, 
the  gold,  the  silver,  and  the  brass,  have  all  to 
do  special  duty  in  working  out  the  analogy, 
when  'the  bin*  covering  is  made  the  manifes- 
tation of  God's  love  in  tho  ways  and  death  of 
Christ,'  tho  1  purple  as  the  manifestation  of  the 
God-man,'  the  Scarlet  as  the  manifestation  of 
the  true  dignity  ar  d  glory  of  man  as  seen  in 
the  Son  of  Man,'  the  '  goat's-hair  evrUiin  as  a 
nicmorinl  of  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  an  offering  for  sin,'  and  'the  rams'  skins 
dyed  red,  tho  outward  aspect  of  Christ  as  born 
into  this  world  to  die,  and  'the  badgers'  skins 
as  the  outward  aspect  of  Christ  as  having 
neither  form  nor  comeliness  to  the  natural 
heart,'  we  feel  that  Mr.  Bourn  has  gone  beyond 
his  depth,  and  endangers  the  significance  of 
the  analogy  altogether.  This  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  runs  the  risk  of  trans- 
forming tho  holy  Word  of  God  into  a  collection 
of  pretty  riddles,  and  makes  the  whim,  auda- 
city, or  it  may  be,  good  taste  of  tho  interpreter, 
the  revelation  of  God  to  mankind,.  It  would 
be  just  as  wise,  just  as  reverent,  and  perhaps 
more  to  the  purpose,  to  see  in  the  seven  cover- 
ings of  the  ark,  the  last  seven  days  of  our 
Lord's  life,  or  any  other  sevon  things  mentioned 
in  the  Old  or  New  Testament  Wo  much  prefer 
Dr.  Fairbaim's  interpretation  of  tho  Cherubim  I 
to  that  of  our  author.  The  sentiment  that  per- 
vades tho  volumo  is  admirable,  but  wo  have  i 
very  little  confidence  in  the  mothod  of  inter- 
pretation adopted  by  Mr.  Bourn,  and  the  school  [ 
to  which  ho  belongs. 

A'eshvb  Chvnder  Sen's  English  Visit.  Edited 
by  Sophia  Dobsqn  Collet.  Strahan  and  Co. 
1871. 

This  is  a  volume  of  more  than  six  hundred 
pages,  filled  with  the  reports  of  the  various 


Kublic  meetings  which  Mr.  Sen  attended  during 
is  English  visit,  and  the  sermons  and  addresses 
delivered  by  hiin  on  numerous  occasions.  We 
have  frequently  referred  to  tho  work  of  the 
Baboo  Sen,  to  what  is  noble  and  grand  in  it 
and  also  to  the  striking  method  in  which  ho 
holds  himself  aloof  from  purely  Christian 
thought  and  enterprise.  We  merely  remark  now 
on  the  significant  welcome  he  received  from 
all  the  leading  Christian  societies  in  England, 
the  fine  and  appreciative  sympathy  ho  won 
from  the  representatives  of  almost  ovcry  phase 
of  religious  thought  in  England.  This  did  not 
prevent  his  very  frequent  allusion  to  the  sec- 
tarianism of  our  Christianity.  Ho  has  gone 
back  to  India  confirmed  in"  his  baro  Theism, 
and  in  tho  mystic  theology  which  has  been  his 
consolation.  The  mode  in  which  he  patronizes 
the  Bible,  the  Christ,  and  the  Church  of  God 
and  Christianity,  may  be  perfectly  explicable 
from  his  education  and  his  standpoint,  but  it 
hardly  shows  that  defcrenco  for  tho  religious 
consciousness  of  tho  West  which  he  is  so  anx- 
ious that  wo  should  accord  to  Indian  religion. 
This  patronage,  often  supercilious,  if  tendered 
by  one  who  had  resiled  from  Christianity, 
instead  of  one  who,  from  a  Heathen-Theist 
standpoint,  was  drawing  near  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  would  be  mischievous  and  offensive. 
Wo  notice  that  the  address  presented  to  him 
by  tho  clergy  of  all  denominations  at  Notting- 
ham is  given  at  length  as  well  as  his  outspoken 
reply.  The  speech  he  made  before  the  Congre- 
gational Union  is  also  included,  and  his  sermon 
on  'The  Prodigal  Son.'  We  believe  his  mission 
may  prove  a  harbinger  of  light  and  hope  for 
his  country, — it  corresponds  with  the  attitude 
assumed  by  philosophic  reformers  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  Church  at  many  crises  in  tho  his- 
tory of  Western  Christianity. 

The  Hebrew  Prophets.  Translated  afresh  from 
the  original,  with  regard  to  tho  Anglican 
Version,  and  with  illustrations  for  English 
readers.  By  the  late  Rowland  Williams, 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  Broadchalkc.  VoL  II,  Wil- 
liams  and  Xorgate.  1871. 
This  volume  completes,  we  suppose,  the 
publication  which  Dr.  Williams  projected  be- 
fore his  lamented  decease.  It  includes  the  pro- 
phets Habakkuk,  Zcchariah,  and  Jeremiah,  a 
version  of  Ezekiel,  and  a  fragment  from  his 
translation  of  Isaiah  lii.-liii.  To  the  transla- 
tions of  the  three  prophets  first  mentioned  arc 
prefixed  introductory  dissertations,  which  aro 
not,  however,  to  bo  regarded  as  general  intro- 
ductions  to  these  prophetical  Scriptures.  The 
first  is  occupied  with  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
bring  into  the  language  of  modern  thought  the 
famous  verso  of  HaDakkuk,  or  rather,  the 
thought  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  about  the  rela- 
tions of  life  and  faith,  as  these  were  subse- 
quently conceived  by  the  apostles  of  Christ 
and  expounded  in  theological  systems.  Wo 
could  hardly  discuss  the  question  without  oc- 
cupying a  space  equal  to  that  of  the  author. 
There  is  much  hardness  couplod  with  his  great 
learning ;  there  is  roughness  of  translation,  and 
lack  of  susceptibility  to  the  deeper  beauties  of 
the  prophetic  Scripture,  which  take  away  our 
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highest  satisfaction  with  those  versions ;  while 
a  curious  admixture  of  extreme  rationalism 
with  mediaeval  sympathies  is  very  noticeable. 
Thus,  after  repudiating  all  the  directly  Mes- 
sianic or  predictive  qualities  of  Jeremiah's  pro- 
phecies he  says  (p.  69),  'The  collapse,  first  of 
popular  predictions,  and  at  last  of  those  which 
seem  well  grounded,  until  they  arc  brought  into 
contact  with  tests  of  priority  or  meaning, 
teaches  us  the  depth  of  Gibbon  s  sarcasm,  that 
"  with  all  the  resources  of  miracle  at  their  dis- 
posal, the  fathers  of  the  Church  betray  an  un- 
accountable preference  for  the  argument  from 
prophecy."  The  sting  of  the  remark  depends 
on  the  supposition  that  religious  faith  must 
have  a  ground  external  to  its  own  sphere.  It 
disappears  when  we  recollect  that  Deity  is  re- 
vealed to  us  by  moral  attributes  more  evidently 
than  by  power  or  wonder.'  Surely  the  sting 
of  the  remark  is  that  the  great  authority  of 
Gibbon  should  thus  insinuate  that  there  was 
no  miraculous  evidence  worth  quoting.  Is  not 
the  'supposition'  based  after  all  on  deepest 
truth  »  Can  wo  lose  the  4  sting '  by  being  ready 
to  inflict  it  upon  ourselves,  by  endorsing  Gib- 
bon's sneer,  and  making  it  one  element  of  our 
faith  ¥  Dr.  Williams  follows  up  these  remarks 
by  many  others,  which  reveal  his  rationalistic 
sympathies.  Thus  he  speaks  of  4  the  aggrega- 
tion of  later  writers  under  the  name  of  Isaiah,' 
and  says  4  what  Jeremiah  was  for  Israel  (in  the 
way  of  meriting  Divine  favour),  Christ  is  for 
mankind.'  It  is  very  amazing,  after  remarks 
of  this  kind,  to  find  that  his  commentary  on 
Jeremiah  i.  5 — 4  Jicfore  I  /armed  thoe  in  the 
Ml I  knew  theej  Ac. — is  as  follows  :  4  The 
eternal  law  that  fitness  is  the  gift  of  God, 
though  human  officers  or  assemblies  may  con- 
sign to  it  a  sphere,  appears  in  Jeremiah's  sense 
of  consecration  from  his  birth.  Hence  the 
rightful  indelibility  of  holy  orders  when  delib- 
erately accepted.'  Dr.  Williams's  arrangement 
of  the  order  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  is  very 
thoughtful,  and  his  moral  sympathies  are 
throughout  very  lofty  and  pure. 

The  Holy  Bible,  according  to  the  Authorized 
Version  (1011) ;  with  an  Explanatory  and 
Critiral  Commentary,  and  a  HetUion  of  the 
Truncation,  by  Btihop*  and  Cleray  of  th< 
Anal  lean  Church.  Edited  by  F.  C.  Cook, 
M.A.,  Canon  of  Exeter.  Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
Genesis  and  Exodus.  Part  II.,  Leviticus — 
Deuteronomy.    John  Murray.  1871. 

This  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  work  for 
which  scholars  have  waited  with  considerable 
curiosity,  and  4  the  ordinary  reader  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bihle'  with  some  impatience.  The  publi- 
cation of  4  Essays  and  Reviews,'  and  the  critical 
examination  of  the  4  Pentateuch'  and  the  '  Book 
of  Joshua'  by  a  certain  Anglican  Bishop,  who 
is,  for  the  most  part,  referred  to  in  these  pages 
as  4  a  living  writer,'  or  a  '  modern  critic,  and 
the  appearance  of  works  or  translations  which 
many  acquainted  with  the  arguments,  theories, 
and  historical  reconstructions  of  German  phi- 
lologcrs  and  critics,  created  about  seven  years 
ago  considerable  anxiety.  It  was  a  wise  thing 
to  combine  such  forces  as  Mr.  Cook  has  been 
able  to  marshal,  to  offer  the  results  of  modern 


criticism  to  the  intelligent  readers  of  the  Bible 
in  a  form  in  which  Christian  scholars  have  re- 
ceived them,  to  reply  to  some  objections,  to  vindi- 
cate some  of  the  impugned  authorities,  to  take 
the  Bible  book  by  book,  and  show  wliat,  in  the 
estimation  of  Biblical  students,  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  with  reference  to  its  authorship,  in- 
tegrity, and  trustworthiness  ;  and  then  to  take 
it,  chapter  by  chapter,  and  verse  by  verse,  and 
resolve  to  shirk  no  difficulties,  to  meet  honest 
scepticism  by  careful  criticism,  and  dishonest 
conjecture  by  calm  repudiation.  It  is  too  soon 
to  speak  of  this  work  as  a  whole,  or  as  finally 
accomplished.  When  the  'Speaker's  Com- 
mentary' is  further  advanced,  we  shall  venture 
on  a  lengthened  examination  of  its  merits.  Wc 
arc  not  precluded,  however,  from  saying  how 
the  beginning  strikes  us.  Bishop  Harold 
Browne  and  Canon  Cook,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Clark  and  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Espin,  are  the  authors 
of  the  commentaries  now  before  us.  They  ap- 
pear to  us  to"  have  done  their  difficult  work  with 
singular  tact,  fine  spirit,  and  considerable 
learning,  and  to  have  produced  a  series  of 
exegctical  and  explanatory  comments  far  in 
advance  of  anything  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish reader.  They  have  aimed  at  condensation, 
at  explanations  of  difficulty,  at  exposition  of 
beauty,  harmony,  and  truth.  The  pages  are 
not  burdened  with  moral  reflections  or  spiritual 
homilies.  Notes  of  considerable  expansion, 
amounting  at  times  to  the  importance  of  essays, 
on  points  of  special  interest,  are  introduced  be- 
tween the  chapters.  Improved  translations  are 
given  in  the  notes  in  such  a  type  as  to  strike 
the  eye.  The  only  deficiency  of  which  we  are 
disposed  to  complain  is  the  limited  choice  of 
marginal  references,  and  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  maps.  The  latter  may  be  supplied 
I  in  later  volumes  or  .subsequent  editions.  Few 
|  things  aro  more  needed  by  the  average  reader 
of  the  Bible  than  well-executed  maps,  convey- 
ing the  most  recent  information,  not  only  as  to 
the  identification  of  sites,  hut  the  configuration 
of  the  country.  This  noble  work  will  be  in- 
complete unless  it  include  within  itself  a 
trustworthy  Biblical  atlas.  It  may  be  true  tliat 
the  introductions  and  comments  on  the  several 
books  of  the  Pentateuch  aro  executed  with 
different  abiUty ;  that  the  reading  of  Mr.  Espin 
is  more  extensive  in  this  particular  lino  than 
that  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  Wo  concede  that 
the  latter  has  not  expounded  all  the  theories, 
or  even  {he  latest  of  the  speculations,  which  aim 
at  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  composi- 
tion of  Genesis,  He  has  mainly  confined  him- 
self to  the  literature  which  has  lnsen  producod 
in  reply  to  the  fragmentists,  and  has  prc- 
I  scnted  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Quarry  rather  than 
any  fresh  exposition  from  his  own  standpoint 
He  docs,  however,  steer  quite  clear  from  Mr. 
Quarry's  authority  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  and  accumulates  a  mass  of 
presumptive  evidence  for  the  traditional  belief, 
which  no  fresh  evolution  or  re-arrangement  of 
Elohisls  or  Jchovists  and  Redactors  can  over- 
turn. Bishop  Browne  and  all  his  collaborators 
admit  that  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  may 
have  gone  over  his  work  with  the  new  light  of 
the  full  revelation  of  the  name  of  Jehovah ; 
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that  subsequent  revisions,  and  added  notes,  and 
quotations  from  other  documents  may  have 
been  reverently  intertwined  with  the  original 
text ;  and  when  they  appear  in  the  course  of 
exposition,  they  are  pointed  out  This  leaves 
a  far  truer  estimate  of  their  number  and  insig- 
nificance than  a  laboured  discussion  of  them  in 
The  special  discussions  in  the  corn- 
its  on  Genesis  are  of  varied  value.  The 
Cherubim,  the  Deluge,  the  Chronology  of 
Jacob's  Life,  and  the  Shiloh,  are  useful.  We 
think  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  given 
some  specimens  of  the  Hindu  and  Persic  ana- 
logues to  the  story  of  the  Creation,  the  Fall, 
and  the  Deluge.  Considering  the  immense  in- 
terest excited  by  the  recent  study  of  the 
Zenda vesta,  and  the  light  thrown  on  the  'Tree 
and  Serpent  Worship,'  it  would  have  been 
desirable  to  refer  to  it 

Mr.  Cook  has  had  an  immense  field  to  tra- 
verse in  his  introduction  to  'Exodus,'  and 
his  comment  thereupon.     He  has  disposed 
of  many  of  the  difficulties  raised  by  Colenso, 
and  ignored  others.    He  takes  the  naturalistic 
interpretation  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
but  does  not  adopt  the  theory  of  Ewald  as  to 
the  multiplication  of  seventy  persons  into  a 
vast  migratory  nation.    The  Essays  on  Egyp- 
tian history  and  Egyptian  words  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, though  beyond  the  faculty  of  those  who 
are  entirely  unacquainted  with  Hebrew,  are  well 
adapted  to  build  up  the  cumulative  argument 
that  these  books  must  have  been  written  in  the 
main  by  one  who  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  Egyptians,  familiar  with  its  manners,  laws, 
language,  and  people.  Mr.  Clark's  dissertations 
on  the  sacrifices  of  the  Lcvitical  law  are  most 
instructive  and  thoughtful ;  his  notes  on  the 
clean  and  unclean  beasts,  &c,  on  leprosy,  on 
the  various  offerings,  are  worthy  of  close  at- 
tention ;    and    Mr.   Espin's  introduction  to 
Deuteronomy  appoars  to  us  to  be  a  triumphant 
refutation  of  the  theories  of«  Colenso  and 
Kuenen.    We  have  not  space  to  enter  at  the 
present  time  into  details  but  we  are  satisfied 
that  if  the  learned  and  candid  scholars  who 
hare,  for  the  most  part,  undertaken  this  work, 
complete  it  with  corresponding  ability,  there 
will  be  a  practically  useful  commentary  on  Holy 
Scripture,  as  great  in  advance  of  all  previous 
works  of  the  kind,  as  the  Dictionaries  of  the 
Hil>!e  by  Kitto  and  Smith  transcended  all 
cyclopedias  of  Biblical  literature  accessible  be- 
fore their  time. 

Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Isaiah',  Critical, 
Historical,  and  Prophetical ;  including  a 
Ketiscd  English  Translation,  with  Intro- 
duction ami  Appendices.   By  the  Rev.  T.  R. 
Birks,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Cambridge. 
Rivingtons.  1871. 
This  work  derives  some  special  interest,  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  originally  intended 
for  the  so-called  'Speaker's  Commentary.' 
Circumstances,  not  very  fully  explained,  led  to 
a  separate  and  independent  publication.  We 
have  thus  the  prospect  of  two  works  on  this 
great  theme  instead  of  one,  and  obtain  a  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  complicated  question  from 
different  standpoints.  Mr.  Birks  devotes  great 


space,  in  an  appendix,  to  the  question  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  has, 
with  extreme  ability,  gathered  up  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  Isaian  authorship  of  the  last 
twenty -six  chapters,  answering  objections  witfi 
admirable  vivacity  and  pith,  and  doing  much  to 
establish  the  genuineness  of  this  most  sublime 

Soraon  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  We  fear  that 
Ir.  Birks  overstates  what  ho  calls  the  'external 
evidence,'  for  the  Isaian  authorship  of  this 
portion.  It  does  not  amount  to  more  than  this, 
that  the  book  was  treated  as  a  whole,  and  that 
the  later  prophecies  were  referred  to  by  the  Son 
of  Sirach,  by  the  Baptist  by  the  Evangelist 
Matthew,  and  by  our  Lord,  as  those  of  the  pro-  ■ 
phct  Esaias.  The  theory  of  the  modern  critics 
is  made  to  involve  what  Mr.  Birks  calls  the 
4  spuriousness '  of  the  prophecies,  and  even  the 
character  and  inspiration  of  our  Lord,  it  docs 
not  appear  to  us  that  the  theory  involves  the 
spuriousness  of  this  r  o  -tion  of  Scripture  any 
more  than  a  critical  examination  of  4  the  Psalms 
of  David'  involves  their  spuriousness,  even 
though  it  should  refer  half  of  them  to  later 
authors  and  a  subsequent  period.  Tho  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Birks  for  their  true  origin  are  very 
difficult  for  the  advocates  of  the  modern  theory 
to  refute.  He  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
prophets  of  the  later  portion  of  tho  captivity 
and  of  4  the  return '  are  known,  and  that  they 
bear  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the 
mysterious  unknown  author  of  this  most  pre- 
cious portion  of  the  Old  Testament  He  must 
therefore  have  deviated  from  all  his  great  con- 
fraternity, in  concealing  his  name,  his  date,  and 
the  circumstances  or  great  men  of  his  times.  He 
is  silent  about  any  prophetic  call,  and  preserves 
an  inexplicable  reticence  about  the  names  of  all 
the  great  men  and  notorious  events  in  contem- 
porary history. 

Mr.  Birks  has  elaborated  an  interesting  argu- 
ment, to  show  that  the  structure  of  the  whole 
book  demands  unity  of  authorship ;  that  through 
the  second  part  there  are  references  moro  or 
less  distinct  to  tho  earlier  oracles ;  that  the  re- 
peated claim  to  foretell  future  events  connected 
with  tho  return  from  captivity  would  have  con- 
stituted his  prophecies  impudent  forgeries, 
supposing  them  to  have  been  written  in  the 
days  of  Cyrus.  We  cannot  go  over  a  tithe  of 
the  arguments  alleged  by  Mr.  Birks,  but  call 
special  attention  to  the  list  of  'words  and 
phrases  which  tho  later  prophecies  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  earlier,  but  which  are  not  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  of  the  close  of 
the  exile,  Haggai,  Zechariab,  Malachi,  and 
Daniel.' 

Another  interesting  appendix  on  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  Assyrian  kings  differs  from  the 
opinion  of  the  Rawlinsons  and  others  on  tho 
matters  supplied  by  the  Assyrian  monuments. 
The  author  shows  that  it  is  exceedingly  pro- 
bable that  the  Saroon  of  Isaiah  and  of  the 
monuments  is  identical  with  the  Sralmakezbr 
of  the  Books  of  Rings,  and  he  thus  brings  the 
records  of  the  prophet  into  harmony  with  the 
Assyrian  and  Hebrew  authorities. 
W  c  have  no  space  to  say  in  conclusion,  more 
I  than  that  we  highly  value  Mr.  Birks's  transla- 
I  tion  of  the  prophecies,  and  the  devout  and 
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spiritual  tone  which  pervades  all  his  com- 
mentaries. His  learning  and  insight  are  un- 
questionably of  a  high  order,  and  he  has 
devoted  them  to  a  maintenance  of  the  integrity, 
the  predictivo  character,  and  the  Messianic 
import  of  the  visions  of  the  great  '  Isaiah,  the 
son  of  Amoz,  which  he  saw  concerning  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham, 
Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah.' 

The  Book  of  Psalm*.  A  new  translation  with 
Introduction  and  Notes  Explanatory  and 
Critical.  By  J.  J.  Stewart  Perowke,  B.D. 
Vol.  II.    Bell  and  Daldy. 

■  We  are  glad  to  receive  the  completed  version 
of  Mr.  Perowne's  really  great  and  ablo  work. 
No  book  of  Scripture  so  thoroughly  tests  a 
critic,  not  only  in  the  lower  departments  of 
philology  and  theology,  but  in  the  higher  de- 
partment of  spiritual  discommon  t,  as  the  '  Book 
of  Psalms.'  Mr.  Perowne's  scholarship  is  of  a 
high  character ;  his  robust  common  sense  is 
equal  to  it,  and  his  poetic  and  religious  feeling 
are  superior  to  both.  Introductions,  trans- 
lations, and  comments  are  alike  excellent  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Perowne  will 
always  carry  with  him  the  convictions  of  his 
critical  readers,  but  he  will  commend  himself 
very  generally.  The  peculiar  gratification  that 
we  have  felt  in  the  use  of  his  book  is,  that  the 
higher  devotional  feeling  of  the  Psalms  is 
neither  vulgarized  nor  comminuted  by  their 
critic.  lie  helps  us  to  meanings  in  a  scholarly, 
reverent,  and  sympathetic  spirit.  We  repeat 
our  conviction  that  Mr.  Perowne's  book  is  by 
far  the  best  commentary  on  the  Psalms  that 
English  theology  possesses. 

The  Ptalms  Translated  from  the  Hebrew. 
With  Notes,  chiefly  ExcgeticaL  By  W. 
Kay,  D.D.    London:  Rivingtons.  1871. 

Notwithstanding  the  endless  translations  of 
this  ancient  hymnal,  no  one  who  has  carefully 
examined  the  subject  will  think  that  the  result 
is  so  satisfactory  as  to  render  a  further  attempt 
unnecessary  and  superfluous.  So  mucli,  how- 
ever, has  been  accomplished  as  to  justify  us  in 
expecting  from  anyone  who  enters  the  field 
afresh  a  conclusive  proof  of  his  possessing  the 
highest  qualifications  for  the  task.  The  time 
for  mediocrity  is  gone  by.  We  would  not  deny 
that  Dr.  Kay  possesses  several  important  quali- 
fications for  the  work.  He  is  orthodox  in 
sentiment,  and  free  from  dogmatism.  He  has 
profound  roverenco  for  Divine  truth,  and  ex- 
hibits considerable  reading,  with  the  power  to 
make  use  of  it  But  we  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  ho  lacks  several  of 
the  qualities  which  constitute  the  successful 
exegcto,  and,  above  all,  a  thorough  and  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
Hence  we  find  him  disappointing  in  passages 
demanding  the  highest  critical  ability.  Thero 
are,  as  all  Hebrew  scholars  are  aware,  several 
crucial  passages  which  always  test  the  strength 
and  quality  of  the  translator — e.g.,  Pg.  xvh, 
2,  8,  where  he  translates,  4 1  have  said  to  the 
Lord,  My  Lord  art  Thou,  my  prosperity  has  no 
claims  on  Thee :  'tis  for  the  holv  ones,  who  are 
in  the  land,'  Ac    Pss.  xxxii.'  6  and  9 ;  xl. 


j  6,  6,  7;  ex.  3,  6  ;  exxxix.  14,  15,  16,  &c  In 
all  the  instances  above-mentioned,  the  author 
has  signally  failed.  In  dealing  with  some  of 
the  psalms  he  has,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
allowed  doctrinal  predilections  to  shape  his 
conclusions ;  we  can  see  no  other  reason  for 
such  renderings  as  Ps.  ii.  12,  '  Kiss  the  Sod.' 
xvi.  10,  corruption  for  pit  or  grate.  Ps.  ci\r. 
'Making  his  angels  to  be  wind.'  This  will 
also  account  for  the  wide  range  of  the  author's 
Messianic  Psalms,  and  the  faith  he  places  in 
the  authority  of  the  titles.  The  chief  faults 
we  have  to  find  with  the  translation  ore  its 
obscurity,  and  its  unnecessary  innovation,  and 
in  some  instances  the  substitution  of  Latinized 
words  for  the  simpler  but  equally  expressive 
Anglo-Saxon — e.g. : 
Ps.  ii.  12.  4  While  His  wrath  blazes  for  a 
moment.' 

Ps.  vii.  6.  4  And  rouse  Thee  unto  me.' 

Ps.  xiv.  4.  4  The  eaters  of  My  people  have 

eaten  bread.' 
Ps.  xxvi.  8.  4  O  Lord,  I  have  loved  Thy  house 

domicile.'' 

Ps.  xxxii.  0.  4  With  curb  and  rein  must  its 
gaiety  be  tamed,  so  as  not  to  come  near 
Thee.' 

Ps.  xxxix.  10.  4 1  am  wasted  away  because 
Thy  hand  is  cross  to  me.y 

Ps.  c.  i.  'Shout  yo  aloud  to  the  Lord,  all  the 
whole  earth.' 

Ps.  exxxix.  14.  4  Wondrously  amid  awful 
deeds  was  I  formed.' 

We  have  observed  many  instances  where  lit- 
eralness  has  been  aimed  at  to  the  violation  of 
good  taste,  idiom,  and  rhythm. 

The  notes  are  not  intended  to  form  a  full 
and  complete  commentary  ;  we  are  not,  there- 
fore, surprised  at  finding  some  of  the  most 
difficult  expressions  passed  over  without  any 
explanation.  This  is,  alas  1  too  often  tho  case 
with  more  extensive  commentaries;  but  we 
think  Dr.  Kay  might  with  advantage  to  the 
reader,  have  confined  himself  to  a  critical  ex- 
planation of  the  text  instead  of  indulging  so 
freely  in  theological  and  allegorical  interpreta- 
tions. Several  literary  mistakes  of  minor  im- 
portance might  be  pointed  out  which,  though 
of  small  moment  in  themselves,  yet  tend  to 
shako  our  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
author's  scholarship.  We  regret  our  inability 
to  pronounce  this  volume  a  successful  attempt 
to  translate  and  explain  this  ancient  Psalter. 
We  think  it  inferior  to  what  wo  might  fairly 
expoct  from  one  who  had  before  him  the  valua- 
ble commentaries  of  Hiipfeld,  Hitzig,  Olshau- 
sen,  Ewald,  and  Kamphausen.  We  wodd, 
however,  remind  our  readers  that  Dr.  Kay  has 
undertaken  a  very  difficult  task  in  appearing 
on  a  field  where  so  many  have  failed,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  all  faults  of  the  work,  its  ex- 
cellencies are  very  numerous.  We  have 
thorough  sympathy  with  the  author's  spirit,  and 
fully  agree  with  many  of  his  renderings. 

Notes  and  Reflections  on  the>  Psalms.  By  Ar- 
tuub  Pkidiiam.  Second  Edition.  Mshct 
and  Co. 

These,  like  most  notes  and  reflections  that 
have  come  under  our  notice,  are  exceedingly 
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feeblo.    We  see  no  reason  why  such  books 
might  not  be  produced  by  the  score.     A  per- 
ron has  only  to  exercise  a  little  patience  and  to 
draw  freely  upon  his  inner  consciousness,  disre- 
garding at  the  same  time  all  exegetical  laws 
and  lexical  meanings,  and  the  result  will  inevi- 
tably follow.    We  would  gladly  recognise  in 
any  one  the  ability  to  evolve  out  of  this  old 
book  any  new  truths  which  it  may  be  justly 
said  to  contain,  but  we  protest  against  having 
so  much  common  Christian  experience  and  so 
many  religious  platitudes  crammed  into  it,  in 
violation  of  all  the  laws  of  common  sense  as  well 
as  of  interpretation.     The  author  has  full 
right  to  ventilate  his  own  views  on  Messianic 
prophecy,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
details  of  the  millennial  reign,  with  which  he 
seems  to  be  perfectly  familiar,  but  we  demur 
to  his  palming  them  off  upon  the  authors  of 
the  Psalms.    The  work  is  for  the  most  part 
composed  of  pious  reflections  loosely  strung 
together,  dogmatic  assertions,  and  illogical  in- 
ferences. The  author  spiritualizes  the  Hook  of 
Psalms  without  ever  catching  its  spirit  or  com- 
prehending its  meaning.   Mr.  Pridham  tells  us 
in  his  preface  that  his  aim  is  twofold,  to  4  minis- 
ter to  the  refreshment  of  those  who  are  already 
established  in  the  grace  of  God,'  and  to  'afford 
encouragement  to  the  inexperienced  but  godly 
inquirer  after  truth.'    And  with  a  view  to  this 
end  he  has  attempted  1  to  present  a  faithful 
though  general  outline  of  the  Book  of  Psalms 
both  as  it  respects  the  true  prophetic  intention 
of  each  psalm,  and  also  its  immediate  applica- 
tion to  the  Christian  as  a  partaker  of  the 
heavenly  calling.'  This  will  enable  our  readers 
to  comprehend  the  writer's  standpoint    It  is 
just  the  kind  of  work  to  he  pronounced  by 
certain  orncles  as  containing  'much  precious 
truth  and  able  criticism.'    The  pious  conceit  of 
such  productions  has  often  secured  for  them 
an  immunity  from  the  criticism  they  richly  de- 
served.   To  let  them  pass  without  condemna- 
tion is  an  abuse  of  Christian  charity. 

A  Commentiry  on  the  Holy  Scripture* — Criti- 
cal, Doctrinal,  and  Jhmilct-iral — with  espe- 
cial reference  to  Ministers  and  Student.*. 
By  John  Peter  L.vmik,  D.  D.,  with  a  number 
of  eminent  European  Divines.  Translate! 
from  the  German,  revised,  enlarged,  and 
edited  by  Philip  Sciiaff,  D.D.  Vol.  VII.  of 
New  Testament,  containing  the  Kpistlcs  of 
Paul  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philip- 
pians,  and  Colossians. 

The  Hook  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  theologi- 
cally and  homilctically  expounded-.  By  Dr. 
C.  \V.  Edward  Naegelsbacii.  Translated, 
enlarged,  and  edited  by  Samuel  Ralimi  As- 

BL'KY. 

The  Lamentation*  <>f  Jeremiah.  Translated 
by  \V.  H.  Horndlowek,  D.D.  Edinburgh  : 
T.  and  T.  Clark. 
This  great  work  is  advancing  to  completion. 
Whoever  becomes  possessed  of  it  will  have,  in 
a  compendious  form,  the  results  of  all  ancient 
and  modern  exegesis  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
with  an  apparatus  criticus  of  surprising  co- 
piousness. The  doctrinal  lessons  and  homile- 
tic  and  ethical  comments  give  a  sketch  of  the 
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entire  literature  of  every  verse  passing  under 
review.  These  two  volumes  equal  their  prede- 
cessors in  every  respect;  the  first  puts  tho  stu- 
dent in  possession  of  all  the  work  done  by  the 
great  English  scholars  who  have  devoted  so 
much  of  their  energy  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
epistles  to  the  Galatians.  Ephesians,  Philippians, 
and  Colossians.  Dr.  Schmollcr  is  the  author  of 
tho  Commentary  on  the  Ga'atians,  and  the  trans- 
lation is  made  by  Mr.  Starbuck  and  Dr.  Riddle. 
Wo  have  often  been  struck  by  the  admirable 
'additions'  which  are  the  work  of  tho  latest 
editor.  The  epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Co- 
lossians were  originally  entrusted  to  Dr.  Schen- 
keL,  but  the  present  commentary  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  Dr.  Schcnkel's  in  consequence  of 
his  change  of  theological  position.  The  work 
has  been  effected  by  Dr.  Karl  Braunc,  and 
translated  by  Dr.  Riddle.  Dr.  Braunc  is  also 
tho  author  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians.  It  would  be  obviously  im- 
possible to  convey  in  a  brief  notice  any  idea  of 
the  contents  of  this  largo  volume  by  referring 
to  a  few  details  of  exposition. 

The  elaborate  Commentary  on  Jeremiah  is 
accompanied  by  a  careful  introduction  to  the 
two  books,  in  which  the  chronological  and  his- 
torical difficulties  arc  treated  with  clearness  and 
independence.    Dr.  Hornblower  has  criticised 
Dr.  Naegelsbach's  curious  scepticism  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Lamentations,  and  has  vindi- 
cated the  traditional  opinion  on  this  matter 
with  a  great  array  of  argument.  Although 
nearly  seven  hundred  pages  of  closely  printed 
matter  are  devoted  to  these  two  books,  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  the  work  is  occupied  with 
the  exegetical  and  critical  departments,  than  in 
some  previous  volumes  of  the  series.     The  au- 
thor has  developed  with  considerable  care  both 
in  his  introduction  and  in  his  commentary,  the 
important  canon  '  that  all  parts  of  the  book  in 
which  the  threatening  enemies  arc  spoken  of 
generally,  without  mention  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
or  the  Chaldeans,  belong  to  tho  period  before 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  while  all  the  por- 
tions in  which  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Chal- 
deans arc  named,  belong  to  the  subsequent  pe- 
riod.'   This  canon  enables  tho  author  to  reduce 
the  difficulties  of  a  chronological  kind,  and 
the  supposed  confusion  in  the  order  of  the 
prophet's  discourses.    The  new  translation,  in 
spite  of  the  use  of  certain  Latinized  words,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  singularly  excellent  and  spi- 
rited, to  preserve  the  fire  of  the  original,  and 
to  remove  much  of  its  obscurity.  It  is  incompa- 
rably the  most  elaborate  work  on  the  writings 
of  this  prophet  accessible  to  the  English  scho- 
lar.   We  heartily  congratulate  Dr.  Schaffand 
his  English  publishers  on  the  admirable  de- 
spatch and  punctuality  with  which  this  Hercu- 
lean task  is  approaching  completion. 

Commentary  on  Pants  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
vith  an  Introduction  on  the  Life,  Times, 
Writings,  and  Character  of  Paul.  By  Wm. 
S.  Plimkr,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Edinburgh:  W. 
Oliphant 

An  imperial  octavo  of  6/50  pages  on  tho  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  is  somewhat  appalling,  especially 
from  Mr.  Plumer,  whose  verbiage  is  chiefly  the 
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cause.  He  is  not  very  learned,  and  not  very 
logical.  He  heaps  together  a  vast  amount  of 
comment  from  various  writers,— not,  however, 
modern  ones,  whom  ho  ignores, — in  which  are 
some  things  acute  and  useful.  We  could  spare 
the  bits  of  Bermons ;  e.  g.,  4  Reader,  have  you  a 
good  conscience?  Is  it  purified  by  atoning 
blood  ?  Do  you  study  to  keep  it  void  of  of- 
fence ?'  Dr.  Plumer  should  not  palm  off  ser- 
mons under  the  guise  of  a  commentary. 

77te  Epistle  of  SU  Paul  to  the  Galatians.  A 
new  Translation,  with  Critical  -  Notes  and 
Doctrinal  Lessons.  By  Joun  H.  Godwin. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  a  treatment  of 
the  Epistle  to  tho  Galatians  after  the  same 
general  principle  of  arrangement  as  that  adopt- 
ed by  Professor  Godwin  in  his  translation  of 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.    The  trans- 
lation is  not  offered  as  a  specimen  of  the  revi- 
sion which  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  into  the 
authorized  version,  it  being  '  agreed  by  all  that 
in  this  revision  the  fewer  changes  the  better, 
none  being  proper  that  are  not  necessary.'  'But 
it  is  (continues  Mr.  Godwin)  desirable  that  or- 
dinary religious  instruction  should  be  given  in 
familiar  modes  of  speech ;  and  so  there  is  an 
advantage  in  looking  at  the  writings  of  prophets 
and  apostles  without  the  guide  of  an  antique 
dress,  and  with  the  aids  to  clear  thought  and 
correct  reasoning  which  are  afforded  by  the 
language  we  daily  use.'    Mr.  Godwin  has  taken 
full  advantage  of  this  principle,  and  by  his  use 
of  certain  non-technical  words  and  phrases, 
which  may  in  theological  usage  have  acquired 
a  different  signification  from  that  intended  by 
the  Apostle,  provokes  inquiry  and  compels  at- 
tention.   Thus,  the  word  gospel  is  uniformly 
translated  good  menage;  grate  is  rendered  fa- 
vour ;  to  be  justified  is  rendered  to  be  judged 
right;  child-guide  by  schoolma  tier  ;  and  the 
fifth  by  a  Uneer  nature.    Familiar  verses  arc 
thus  made  to  startle  us  by  unfamiliar  forms. 
Conscientious  labour  and  long  pondering  are 
very  evident  throughout  the  entire  work.  The 
notes  and  the  apothegmatic  statements  of  doc- 
trinal truth  are  charged  with  significance,  and 
are  models  of  lucid  condensation.    The  exposi- 
tion of  the  train  of  thought  pervading  tho  third 
chapter  is  singularly  happy.    We  wish  we  had 
space  to  quote  the  note  to  verse  1 6,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us  a  most  felicitous  removal  of  the 
difficulty  involved  in  Paul's  use  of  the  promise 
made  to  the  seed  of  Abraham.    Mr.  Godwin's 
exposition  of  the  celebrated  verse  20  of  the 
same  chapter  deserves  careful  study.  Every- 
where we  have  the  results  of  scholarship,  of 
penetration,  of  strong  sense,  and  practical  sym- 
pathy with  the  purpose  of  the  Apostle. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle*  for  the  Sun- 
days and  other  Holy  Days  of  the  Christian 
Year.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Dekton,  M.A.  Vol 
II.  Bell  and  Daldy. 

The  great  excellency  of  Mr.  Denton's  run- 
ning commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  the  Prayer- 
book  is  its  richness  of  patristic  reference; 
while  his  own  remarks  are  vigorous,  spiritual, 
and  Buggcstive.    Literally  every  paragraph  has 


I  a  marginal  reference  to  some  Church  writer, 
either  as  embodying  his  sentiments  or  quoting 
his  words.    Excepting  Mr.  Williams's  'Devo- 
tional Commentary  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord,' 
we  know  no  work  that  in  this  respect  is  to  be 
compared  with  it.    It  is,  however,  a  great  de- 
]  feet  that  only  the  name  of  the  writer  is  given, 
j  and  not  the  reference  to  his  works.    Mr.  Den- 
;'  ton  is  evangelical  in  sentiment,  and  although  a 
very  decided  Churchman,  tolerant  in  spirit 


1  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament.    By  Rich- 
ard Cbbkbvix  Tkesch.  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.    Seventh  edition.    Revised  and  en- 
larged.   Mncmillan  and  Co.  1871. 
The  two  small  duodecimo  volumes  which  Dr. 
Trench,  when  Professor  of  Divinity  at  King's 
College,  published  on  the  Greek  synonyms  of 
the  New  Testament,  have  long  been  highly  pris- 
ed by  all  the  students  of  Holy  Scripture.  The 
j  seventh  edition  of  this  invaluable  work  in  a 
goodly  octavo,  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  ac- 
complished author,  will  augment  the  obligation 
under  which  he  has  placed  all  who  are  search- 
ing for  the  exact  meaning  of  the  sacred  text 
Dr.  Trench's  work  even  now  does  not  pretend 
to  be  a  complete  encyclopaedia  of  reference  on 
this  profoundly  interesting  theme.    He  gives 
us  in  the  preface  to  the  present  volume  a  long 
list  of  words  on  the  mutual  relations  of  which 
he  would  have  thrown  light,  if  they  had  been 
included  in  his  scheme.    Among  them  are 
many  which  Archbishop  Trench  candidly  ad- 
mits are  among  4  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive.'   We  have  only  to  refer  to  such 
words  as  m-ti/ia  and  rove,  ileBpoc  and  avuXtla, 
AiTponJf  and  ouHp,  npoofopu  and  Ovola,  diKttiuun, 
itKoiunc,  and  imaiooivti,  to  make  it  evident  that 
certain  large  divisions  of  exogetical  theology 
which  nro  included  in  a  full  discussion  of  the 
synonyms  of  the  New  Testament,  have  been 
purposely  omitted  from  this  volume.  Still  thi* 
does  not  detract  from  the  extreme  value  of  the 
work  that  has  been  actually  done  by  our  author. 
Tho  treatises  on  the  words  vio(  and  k<uw,  on 
uya-ruu  and  oi\tu,  on  C«<J  and  piot,  on  utToroio 
and  fterdftilnftat,  and  many  others  will  be  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  all  students.    The  great 
range  of  Archbishop  Trench's  reading,  and  the 
case  with  which  Greek  literature  is  laid  under 
contribution  to  further  his  well-defined  pur- 
pose, the  flashes  of  light  that  ho  throws  over 
many  difficult  texts,  and  the  caution,  candour, 
and  fairness  of  his  judgments,  combine  to  ren- 
der this  edition  of  his  important  work  a  very 
welcome  addition  to  the  apparatus  criticv*  ol 
the  Biblical  student. 

A  History  of  the  Christian  Council*,  fro*  tht 
original  documents,  to  the  close  of  the  C<m»- 
eil  of  Neva,  A.D.   325.    By  Cha*i» 
Joseph  Hevele,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Rottenburp, 
formerly  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
versity  of  Tubingen.    Translated  from  toe 
(icrmnn,  nn  d  edited  by  Wiixux  R.  Cu**, 
M.A.,  Oxon.,  Prebendary  of  Wells.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
We  are  glad  to  see  this  instalment  of  * 
translation  of  Dr.  Hefele's  great  work  on  Uje 
history  of  Christian  Councils.    As  the  title  . 
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indicates,  this  volume  of  five  hundred  page* 
does  not  bring  the  history  beyond  the  pro- 
ceedings, canons,  and  creeds  of  '  the  first 
(Ecumenical  Council.'  Dr.  Hefele's  last  pub- 
lished volume  of  the  Concilien»ae»chichte  comes 
down  to  the  Council  of  Constance.  He  docs 
not  confine  the  history  of  this  volume  to  the 
preliminaries  and  discussions  of  the  Council  of 
Nicaea,  but  gives  what  documentary  evidence 
is  at  hand  to  throw  light  on  the  synods  relative 
to  Montanism,  and  the  feast  of  Easter,  in  the 
first  two  centuries;  on  those  held  at  Carthage 
and  Rome  on  account  of  Novatianism  and  the 
Istipsi  ;  on  those  held  at  AntJoch  on  account  of 
Paul  of  Samowta,  and  on  the  African  synods 
demanded  in  the  Donatist  controversy.  He 
has,  moreover,  presented  from  a  thoroughly 
Roman  standpoint  a  general  introduction  to 
the  history  of  this  department  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  There  is  no  controversial  tone  in  the 
exposition  of  the  elements  of  his  theme,  but 
the  divine  inspiration  and  supernatural  guid- 
ance granted  to  these  assemblies  is  quietly 
assumed  as  undoubted  and  indubitable.  The 
chief  authority  for  such  a  conviction  is  the  way 
in  which  these  sacerdotal  rtuniont  were  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  themselves.  This  sublime 
self-consciousness  has  never  forsaken  them,  and 
has  reached  its  highest  expression  in  the  Vatican 
Council,  which,  by  its  infallibility  dogma,  has, 
probably,  constituted  itself  the  last  of  the 
series.  Dr.  Hefele  seems  also  more  impressed 
than  we  can  be,  with  the  opinion  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantino  on  this  point.  The  defe- 
rence of  Constantine  to  the  bishops,  and  his 
belief  in  the  infallibility  of  their  conciliar  con- 
clusions, have  not  the  smallest  weight  with 
those  who  mourn  over  the  entire  work  of  Con- 
stantino, and  who  see  in  his  subsequent  treat- 
ment of  Arius  a  practical  refutation  of  the 
high-sounding  titles  he  gave  to  the  Council  of 
Nicaea. 

Dr.  Hefele  assumes  that  an  (Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil must  be  summoned  by  4  the  oecumenical  head 
of  the  Church,  the  Pope ;  except  in  the  case, 
which  is  hardly  an  exception,  in  which, 
of  the  Pope,  the  temporal  protector  of  the 
Church,  the  Emperor,  with  the  previous  or  sub- 
sequent approval  and  consent  of  the  Pope, 
summons  a  council  of  this  kind.'  Our  author 
refutes  the  arguments  of  Bellarmine  in  favour 
of  the  fvnwtl  recognition  by  the  Ancient 
Church  of  the  hierarchical  initiative  in  this 
matter,  because  his  proofs  are  derived  '  from 
the  pseudo-Isidore,  and,  therefore,  destitute  of 
all  importance ;'  but  he  tries  to  build  up  a  simi- 
lar argument  in  support  of  the  early  recogni- 
tion of  the  supremacy  of  Rome  in  this  matter, 
which  is  very  shaky.  Constantine  is  tuppoted 
to  have  consulted  Sylvester,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
before  issuing  his  summons  to  the  bishops  to 
attend  the  first  oecumenical  council,  becaute  in 
the  year  680  A.D.,  i.e.,  355  years  after  the 
Council  of  Nicasa,  it  i$  mid  that  the  sixth 
oecumenical  council  made  reference  to  such 
consultation.  A  second  argument  appears  to 
us  even  more  Jesuitical :  *  Ruffinus  says  that 
the  Emperor  summoned  the  Synod  of  Nic«ea 
ex  aententia  $aeerdotum,  and  certainly,  if  sever- 
al bishops  were  consulted  on  the  subject, 


among  them  mtut  have  been  the  chief  of  them 
all,  the  Bishop  of  Rome.' 

The  way  in  which  our  author  toils  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  vpbtipoi  of  the  council  were 
the  delegates  sent  from  Sylvester,  diminishes 
our  confidence  in  the  general  excellence  of  this 
elaborate,  painstaking,  conscientious  work.  The 
effort  is  made  to  show  the  part  which  the  Pope 
took  in  the  calling  of  the  subsequent  general 
councils.  The  volume  will  not  be  studied  for 
its  treatment  of  Christian  doctrine,  so  much  as 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  whole  discus- 
sion of  the  Easter  controversies,  which  were 
brought  before  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  is  done 
with  much  greater  clearness  and  fulness  than 
the  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  npoovoior. 
Indeed  there  is,  for  general  purposes,  no  dis- 
sertation more  valuable  than  this  in  the  entire 
volume.  The  elements  are  contained  here  for 
a  reply  to  the  speculations  of  the  Tubingen 
school  on  the  irreconcilability  of  tho  tradition- 
ary notices  of  the  Johannine  practice,  and  the 
primd  facie  evidence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as 
to  the  day  on  which  the  Passover  was  kept  in 
the  week  of  our  Lord's  Passion.  Dr.  Hefele 
also  explains  the  astronomical  controversy  be- 
tween the  Easter  calculations  of  Rome  and 
Alexandria,  and  clearly  expounds  the  several 
problems  brought  up  for  the  solution  of  the 
Council  of  Nicaea. 

We  thank  Mr.  Clark  for  this  well  translated 
and  carefully -edited  volume.  It  supplies  a 
great  desideratum  in  English  literature,  and  we 
nope  he  will  be  enabled  to  continue  his  task. 
We  have  no  doubt  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
perfect  accuracy  in  producing  such  a  volume. 
The  egregious  misprint  on  p.  809,  involving  a 
huge  chronological  blunder,  will  almost  correct 
itself.  Polycarp  is  said  to  have  visited  Amce- 
tus  4  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.' 

Title-Decde  of  the  Church  of  England  to  her 
Parochial  EndoxcmenU.  By  Edward  Miall, 
M.P.  Second  edition,  revised.  Elliot  Stock. 

Few  people  know  the  history  of  English  tithes. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  intelli- 
gent Churchmen  talk  of  the  pious  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  early  English  Church  was 
parochially  endowed.  The  very  completeness 
and  universality  of  the  system  might  make  us 
sceptical  concerning  the  spiritual  fervour  of 
the  people,  whatever  the  feeling  of  their  ruler*. 
Mr.  Miall  shows  convincingly  that  the  charter 
of  Ethclwolf,  which  is  the  title-deed  of  the 
English  tithe  system,  was  a  bribe  to  Aclstan, 
Bishop  of  Shcrburn,  who,  during  his  absence 
in  Rome,  had  conspired  to  depose  him,  and  that 
it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  its  provi- 
sions, that  the  charter  should  be  renewed  by 
successive  monarch  s,  sometimes  in  a  minatory 
and  coercive  way  that  is  very  significant. 
Thus  Edgar,  a.d.  967,  enacts  that  if  any  one 
shall  refuse  to  pay  tithes,  the  king's  sheriff 
shall  Bcize  them  by  force,  causing  the  tenth 
part  to  be  paid  to  the  Church,  four  parts  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  four  parts  to  the  bishops, 
the  unfortunate  owner  being  left  with  but  a 
tithe  himself.  With  great  minuteness,  Mr. 
Miall  traces  the  history  and  operation  of  the  law, 
and  shows  that  the  law  knows  nothing  of  the 
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Church  as  a  corporate  ecclesiastical  body,  or  of 
a  common  ecclesiastical  fund.  Individual  bish- 
opB  and  clergymen  may  claim  personal  reve- 
nues as  assigned  to  them  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
but  that  is  all  The  individual  claim  that  its  is 
the  only  claim  to  be  satisfied  in  the  event  of 
diseudowment  The  Church  is  no  more  a  cor- 
porate body  than  the  army  is ;  in  its  relations  to 
Church  property,  the  endowments  pertain  not 
to  Protestant  Episcopalianisw,  as  such,  but  to 
the  State  Church  for  the  timo  being,  whether 
Roman,  Episcopalian,  or  Presbyterian. 

Mr.  Miall  has  done  good  service  in  publishing 
his  able  and  valuable  little  book  for  eighteen- 
pence.  No  Nonconformist  or  Churchman  who 
wishes  to  be  well  informed  concerning  the 
questions  of  Church  property  that  are  pending 
should  be  ignorant  of  it 

Letters  from  Rome  on  the  Council.  By  Qcir- 
inus.  Reprinted  from  the  AUgcmcine  Zei- 
tung.   Authorized  Translation.  Rivingtons. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  first  parts  of  this 
admirable  history  and  critique  on  the  Council. 
It  is  full  of  learning,  wisdom,  and  wit,  and  must 
be  read  so  long  as  the  Council  itself  engages 
the  attention  of  cither  theologians  or  historians. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  a  book  so  able  and 
well-informed  should  have  excited  denunciation 
and  protest  from  those  whose  trickery  it  ex- 
poses. Written  by  Liberal  Catholics,  it  is  the 
most  damaging  exposure  of  the  chicanery  of 
Rome  that  this  century  has  seen. 

Reasons  for  Returning  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.   Strahan  and  Co. 

This  is  a  kind  of  book  of  Ecclesiastcs,  which 
no  one  will  read  without  interest,  and  which 
will  be  even  instructive  to  some  of  the  author's 
co-churchmen  ;  but  it  is  almost  astounding  to 
find  him  detail  as  new  discoveries,  arrived  at 
after  vears  of  pondering,  reasons  for  leaving 
the  Church  of  Rome  which  have  been  the 
prineipia  of  Protestantism  from  the  timo  of 
the  Reformation. 

The  real  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  con- 
trasts of  practical  religious  life  in  the  two 
churches  which  the  peculiar  experience  of  the 
author  enables  him  to  give.  Thirty -five  years 
ago  he  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Twenty -fivo  years  ago  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  After  remaining  in  it 
thirteen  years  he  seceded  from  it,  and  has  for 
the  last  twelve  years  passed  a  '  life  of  isola- 
tion,' which  he  now  ends  by  returning  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Those  ac- 
quainted with  that  Church  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  identifying  the  author  with  Mr.  Capes.-  In 
much  that  he  savs  about  the  common  religious 
life  of  the  two  C*hurches,  and  of  all  Churches, 
we  agree,  although  he  goes  too  far,  we  think, 
in  his  depreciation  of  the  practical  religious 
influence  of  Divine  dogmas.  The  credulities 
of  intellectual  ability  and  moral  conscientious- 
ness chiefly  strike  us  in  reading  the  author's 
confessions ;  but  he  has  furnished  us  with  an 
interesting  apologia  pro  ritd  »ud. 

Pioneers  and  Founders;  or,  Recent  Workers 
in  the  Mission  Field.  By  C.  M.  Yon«k. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 


I  Miss  Yongc  has  made  a  selection  of  biographies 
of  eminent  missionaries,  with  a  view  of  exhibi- 
ting the  scope  and  progress  of  modern  English  I 
j  Protestant  missions.  The  names  selected  are 
John  Eliot;  David  Braincrd;  Christian  Fvc- 
derick  Schwartz ;  Henry  Martyn ;  Carey,  Margb- 
raan,  and  Ward ;  the  Judson  family ;  the  Bish- 
ops of  Calcutta  —  Middleton,  Ileber,  and 
Wilson  ;  Samuel  Marsden ;  John  Williams ; 
Allen  Gardiner ;  and  Charles  Frederick  Mac- 
kenzie. Knowing  Miss  Yonge's  strongly  mark- 
ed Anglicanism,  we  opened  her  volume  with 
some  apprehension,  but  were  gratified  to  find 
it  not  justified,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a 
certain  phraseology  whon  speaking  of  Noncon- 
formists or  Americans — such  as  4  it  is  the  cus- 
tom of  this  sect'  the  word  being  usod  with  a 
perceptible  emphasis,  as  from  a  vantage  ground 
of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy — the  spirit  of  the 
book  is  admirable.  We  all  know  how  lucidly, 
beautifully,  and  sympathetically  Miss  Yonge 
can  write,  and'  all  that  is  best  in  her  derout 
feeling  flows  forth  without  restraint  as  she 
narrates  the  marvellous  stories  of  Carey,  the 
Judson s,  and  John  Williams.  She  cannot 
resist — she  has  no  wish  to  resist — the  power  and 
wisdom  with  which  they  spake,  or  the  indubit- 
able signs  and  wonders  of  (iod's  Spirit  thit 
followed  them.  We  have  only  words  of  com- 
mendation for  her  charming  little  book ;  never 
have  the  achievements  of  these  Christian 
heroes  been  told  in  a  more  religious  or  fascina- 
ting way. 

Baptist  History:  From  the  Foundation  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
J.  M.  Cramp,  D.D.,  with  an  Introduction  hy 
Rev.  J.  A  kg  i  s,  D.D.  Elliot  Stock. 
We  confess  to  an  utter  and  disqualifying  im- 
patience with  4  the  Baptist  Controversy.'  We 
wish  that  our  friends  who  prefer  immersion 
and  think  the  baptism  of  believers  the  true 
conception  of  the  design  of  the  ordinance, 
would  follow  their  preferences,  and  cease  to 
vex  the  Church  so  much  with  their  reasons 
defences,  and  assaults.  The  controversy  >s 
not  worth  its  cost  Dr.  Cramp  begins  fierce!? 
with  4  Peedobaptist  Concessions  and  the  New 
Testament,'  and  finds  support  for  his  views  in 
the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  in  the  past  Niccan 
Church.  Be  it  so ;  we  are  not  convinced,  but 
we  will  not  controvert  him.  His  book  aims  at 
being  a  general  history  of  Baptists  throughout 
the  world,  as  distinguished  from  provincial 
histories  of  Baptists—English,  American,  and 
Foreign.  We  might  be  glad  to  accept  it  as  a 
chapter  of  Church  history,  containing  many 
things  in  which  all  good  men  havo  a  common 
interest;  but  then,  conceived  and  based  as  it 
is,  it  has  nocessarily  a  denominational  twist 
and  colour.  Baptists  whose  faith  needs  con- 
firmation and  support  may  derive  benefit 
from  it 

The  Practical  Moral  Lesson  Bool.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Hole,  F.R.G.S.  Longroani 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Hole  has  produced  a  very  valuable  elemen- 
tary lesson-book  on  topics  too  often  neglected 
in  education.    It  is  divided  into  three  book*- 
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the  first,  which  is  tho  only  one  yet  published, 
treats  of  duties  which  men  owe  to  themselves— 
(1)  duties  concerning  the  body,  including  the 
laws,  functions,  and  conditions  of  physical  life, 
such  as  food,  air,  light,  exercise,  cleanliness, 
rest,  recreation,  temperance,  4  c. ;  (2)  duties 
concerning  the  mind — treating  of  tho  right  con- 
duct of  the  appetites,  the  senses,  the  intellect, 
the  emotions,  tho  will,  the  actions,  kc  ;  and 
embracing  the  whole  range  of  self-culture,  and 
of  moral  and  social  obligations. 

The  little  work  is  prepared  and  adapted  for 
schools,  and  is  written  simply,  popularly,  and 
with  great  wisdom  and  completeness.  We 
hare  only  good  to  speak  concerning  it  We 
should  be  thankful  to  know  that  it  was  used 
in  every  elementary  school  in  the  kingdom. 

Synonym*  Discriminated  ;  a  Complete  Cata- 
logue of  Synonymom  Worth  in  the  English 
language,  icith  Descriptions  of  their  Various 
Shade-*  of  Meaning,  and  W 'titration  of  their 
Usages  and  Spec'utlitici,  By  C.  J.  Smith, 
M.A.    Bell  and  Daldy. 

It  is  impossible  to  exhibit  the  character  of 
works  of  this  kind  by  detailed  criticisms. 
Rven  the  best  will  furnish  abundant  material 
for  adverse  judgment,  while  the  worst  must  be 
right  sometimes.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
such  works,  moreover,  can  be  attained  only  by 
long  use.  We  can  only,  therefore,  give  our  im- 
pressions of  Mr.  Smith's  work,  formed,  after 
turning  over  his  pages,  and  fixing  upon  exam- 
ples here  and  there  most  likoly  to  test  his 
knowledge  and  his  judgment 

The  task  which  he  has  set  himself  is  a  very 
delicate  one — it  demands  an  equal  knowledge 
of  philology,  literature,  and  popular  usage,  and 
a  keen  facidty  for  discerning  things  that  under 
apparent  resemblances  really  differ,  and  things 
that  under  various  and  unlike  forms,  have 
common  root  ideas.  The  philologist  has  to 
deal  with  only  one  root  word.  The  compiler 
of  a  book  of  synonyms  must  be,  so  to  speak,  a 
compound  philologist  and  must  have  in  hand, 
for  comparative  purposes,  several  root  words. 
Xor,  again,  is  philology  a  sufficient  guide,  for 
the  significance  of  words  changes  in  popular 
usage ;  they  are  found  sometimes  in  a  state  of 
ambiguous,  sometimes  of  even  contradictory 
meaning.  Mr.  Smith  had  the  advantage  of 
Crabbc  s  previous  labours ;  but  to  say  nothing 
of  Crabbe's  inferior  scholarship,  his  book  is 
almost  obsolete — for,  unlike  dictionaries  which 
deal  with  intrinsic  meanings,  a  book  of  syno- 
nyms has  chiefly  to  do  with  conventional  mean- 
ing*. Generally,  we  may  say,  that  Mr.  Smith 
is  a  very  accomplished  etymological  scholar,  a 
very  keen  discriminator,  and  that  his  illustrative 
examples  are  selected  with  great  industry,  and 
from  a  wide  field  of  English  literature — al- 
though he  might  have  laid  under  greater  con- 
tribution great  living  masters,  such  as  Tenny- 
son, Freeman,  Froude,  Browning,  and  others  ; 


but  it  is  only  gradually,  and  by  the  labour  of 
contributive  students,  that  a  corpus  of  refer- 
ences is  formed.  Perhaps  the  defect  that  we 
the  most  frequently  note  is  in  derivations.  Mr. 
Smith  is  too  often  contented  with  popular 
meanings,  to  the  neglect  of  etymological  ones. 
Thus,  under  '  Devout,  Pious,  Religious,  Holy ;' 
all  that  he  says  under  the  crucial  word  4  Reli- 
gious 1  is,  that  it  is  4  a  wider  term,  and  denotes 
one  who,  in  a  general  sense,  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  religion,  and  is  opposed  to  irreligious 
or  worldly,  as  the  pious  man  is  opposed  to  tho 
impious  or  profane,  and  the  devout  to  tho  in- 
different or  irreverent'  He  ventures  upon  no 
etymology,  although  he  has  given  us  Fr.  divot 
— why  not  the  Latin  devotusf — Lat  pius —  - 
A.S.  halig.  A  book  of  synonyms  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  book  of  etymological  solutions ;  and  we 
are  very  thankful  to  Mr.  Smith  for  a  work  in- 
comparably superior  to  Crabbe,  and  which  will 
be  indispensable  on  every  scholar's  desk. 

The  Practical  Linguist ;  being  a  System  based 
entirely  upon  Natural  Principles  of  Learn- 
ing to  Speak,  Bead,  and  Write  the  German 
Language.  By  David  Nasmith,  Member  of 
tho  Middle  Temple.    In  2  vols.  Nutt. 

Mr.  Nasmith  is  the  author  of  tho  ingenious 
chronometric  characteristic  History  of  England, 
by  which  the  student  may  learn  at  a  glance, 
more  than  it  might  take  him  hours  to  put  to- 
gether for  himself.    Information  obtained  bo 
easily,  though  impressed  involuntarily  upon 
the  eye,  does  not  leave  so  deop  an  effect  behind 
it     In  the  4  Practical  Linguist '  Mr.  Nasmith 
has  endeavoured  to  throw  into  a  system  the 
principle  naturally  adopted  by  a  child  or  un- 
educated person  in  learning  a  foreign  tongue. 
The  more  frequently  used  words,  called  the 
4  permanent  vocabulary,1  are  separated  from 
the  4  auxiliary  vocabulary,'  and  an  effort  is 
made  to  bring  the  former  into  groat  promi- 
nence, and  gradually  to  introduce  the  latter  ac- 
cording to  the  varied  subject-matter  of  a  pro- 
longed series  of  graduated  exercises,  termina- 
ting in  translation  and  re-translation  of  Heine 
and  other  German  classics.     A  careful  and 
practical  arrangement  of  the  German  accidence 
precedes  the  exercises,  and  grammatical  com- 
mentaries follow  them ;  while  each  exercise  is 
accompanied  by  a  Germanized  English  version 
of  the  English  sentence  that  is  to  be  rendered 
into  German.    The  Germanized  English  which 
is  called  by  the  author  '  Anglicized  German,' 
forms  the  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  to 
and  from  which  it  is  supposed  more  easy  to 
throw  the  pontoons  over  which  the  army  of 
young  scholars  may  pass  from  one  territory  to 
another.   This,  like  many  other  systems,  will 
demand  much  effort  and  patience  to  master. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  if  it  be  followed  care- 
fully to  the  end,  a  thoroughly  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  German  language  will  be 
secured. 
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Art.  I. — Dr.  Carl  Ullmann* 

Dr.  Carl  Ullmann  is  perhaps  best  known 
in  this  country  and  in  America  as  the 
author  of  the  two  apologetic  treatises,  4  The 
Sinlcssness  of  Jesus '  and  4  The  Essence  of 
Christianity but  his  name  will  probably 
live  in  the  history  of  theology  mainly  as  the 
founder,  and  for  many  years  conductor  of 
the  Thcolog'iiche  Studien  und  Kritiken,  that 
oldest  and  ablest  of  all  the  German  theolo- 
gical journals.  Though  not  what  his  fellow- 
countrymen  terra  an  epoch-raakiug  man, 
either  in  the  scientific  or  practical  sphere,  ho 
was  unquestionably  a  representative  man — 
representative  of  tho  best  elements  both  of 
German  thought  and  German  character. 
Both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  German 
theologians  were  illustrated  in  his  experi- 
ence ;  the  former  in  his  successes,  the  latter 
in  his  failures.  There  are  few,  if  any,  Ger- 
man theologians  whose  works  contain  so 
much  that  applies  directly  to  the  theological 
needs  and  efforts  of  the  present  moment. 

Dr.  Carl  Ullmanu  was  born  on  the  15th 
of  March,  1796,  at  Epfenbach,  a  village 
about  half-way  between  Heidelberg  aud 
Mosbach,  six  miles  from  the  river  Neckar, 
where  his  father  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  Several  of  his  forefathers  on  his 
mother's  side  had  been  pastors  at  Epfen- 
bach ;  and  his  father,  who  was  a  native  of 
Heidelberg,  took  possession  of  the  living, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  its  previous  in- 
cumbent at  the  same  time.  His  father  was 
a  liarmless,  kind-hearted,  cheerful,  and  pious 
man ;  his  mother  had  a  lively,  imaginative, 
poetical  temperament ;  the  son  inherited  the 

*  For  the  materials  of  tills  paper,  wo  are 
largely  indebted  to  a  biographical  sketch  by  Dr. 
W.  Bejachlag,  Profeaaor  of  Theology  in  Halle. 
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qualities  of  both.  The  only  other  child,  a 
daughter,  died  when  very  young. 

Carl  was  of  a  delicate  physical  constitution, 
but  eager  to  learn.  Till  he  reached  his 
ninth  year,  he  went  to  the  village  school,  the 
instruction  at  which  was  supplemented  by 
his  father.  Amoug  the  first  things  he  read 
were  the  poems  of  Claudius  and  Hebel ; 
and  he  learnt  by  rote  so  easily,  and  took 
such  a  pleasure  in  declaiming  poetry,  that 
his  pareuts  used  to  say — '  We  must  make  a 
Professor  of  him.*  Happy  as  he  was  at 
home,  he  began  early  to  feel  the  lack  of 
other  companionship  than  that  supplied  by 
tho  peasant  children  with  whom  he  associatr 
ed,  and  a  desire  stirred  in  him  to  go  out  into 
the  world.  In  the  fragment  of  an  autobiogra- 
phy which  was  found  among  his  papers,  he 
says  : — 1 1  remember  the  very  spot — it  was 
in  one  of  the  beautiful  forests  near  my  birth- 
place— where  I  first  became  conscious  of  a 
yearning  to  leave  home.  It  was  as  stroug 
as  the  yearning  which  one  generally  feels  to 
return  home  when  one  is  away.  I  was  theu 
sevcu  years  old.'  In  his  ninth  year  he  was 
accordingly  sent  to  Mosbach,  where  he 
lodged  with  a  clerical  brother  of  his  mother's, 
and  attended  the  Latin  school.  After  a"  year 
he  entered  the  Gymnasium  at  Heidelberg, 
with  the  distinct  idea  of  becoming  a  pastor, 
and  perhaps  eventually  of  succeeding  his 
father.  The  school  docs  not  seem  to  have 
been  all  that  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  but  the 
social  influences  by  which  ho  was  surrounded 
were  of  an  exceptionally  stimulating  and 
elevating  kind.  He  rose  from  class  to 
class  in  the  Gymnasium  with  such  rapi- 
dity, that  he  was  prepared  to  pass  the  so- 
called  Abiturienten-Examen*  before  reach- 

•  Thia  is  the  examination  which  every  tjymna- 
ticut,  or  scholar  of  a  (Jymnawum,  who  intends 
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ing  liis  seventeenth  year — an  unusually  early 
age. 

About  this  time  Ins  thoughts  were  almost 
completely  turned  aside  from  the  profession 
he  had  intended  to  pursue,  by  the  influence 
of  friends  of  the  family  with  which  he  lived. 
These  were  the  brothers  Boisseree,  who  were 
enthusiastic  lovers  of  art,  and  had  a  fine  col- 
lection of  works  of  the  old  German  masters. 
Young  Ullmann  was  often  invited  by  them 
to  study  their  treasures,  and  became  eventu- 
ally so  infected  with  their  enthusiasm ;  or 
rather,  perhaps,  one  ought  to  say,  his  own 
slumbering  love  of,  and  susceptibility  to,  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  was  so  awakened, 
that  he  proposed  to  his  parents  to  allow 
him  to  become  a  landscape  painter.  Two 
young  men  who  were  then  his  friends,  and 
in  whose  compauy  he  used  to  traverse  the 
charming  scenes  which  abound  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Heidelberg,  afterwards  became 
eminent  artists,  and  he  himself  produced 
sketches  and  drawings  full  of  the  brightest 
promise.  His  parents,  however,  were  shock- 
ed at  the  idea  of  their  son  taking  up  a  pro- 
fession that  brought  more  honour  thaa 
bread,  especially  as  they  were  not  in  circum- 
stances to  sustain  him  until  he  should  have 
attained  a  namo  and  position ;  they  urged 
on  him,  therefore,  that  he  might  secure 
leisure  enough  for  the  pursuit  of  art  as  a 
country  pastor,  and  promised  to  let  him 
study  in  Munich  after  completing  his  course 
at  the  University.  The  prospect  thus  open- 
ed up  calmed  him,  and  by  the  time  his 
theological  studies  were  completed,  other 
thoughts  filled  his  mind.  To  the  end  of  his 
life,  however,  Ullmann  remained  a  lover  of 
art,  and  the  aesthetic  turn  of  his  mind  mani- 
fested itself  in  occasional  poetic  effusions,  in 
that  grace  of  style  for  which  he  was  reputed 
beyond  moBt  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  a 
general  refinement  of  culture.  It  is  scarcely 
likely,  however,  that  he  would  have  attained 
the  eminence  as  an  artist  that  he  gained  as 
a  theologian  ;  and  certainly  the  pursuit  of 
art  would  not  have  admitted  of  his  exerting 
the  direct  practical  influence  which  ho  even- 
tually wielded,  and  which  was  to  him  a  source 
of  such  deep  satisfaction. 

He  matriculated  at  Heidelberg  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1 812.  The  University  had  just  lost 
one  or  two  of  its  brightest  ornaments — the 
youthful  Neander,  for  example, — but  still, 
notwithstanding  its  losses,  next  to  the  young 
and  rising  Berlin,  it  had  the  ablest  profes- 
sors, and  was  inspired  by  the  highest  aims. 


going  to  a  University  must  pass  ere  quitting 
school.  Papers  certifying  that  tliis  examination 
has  been  passed  have  to  be  laid  before  the  Uni- 
versity authorities  prior  to  matriculation. 


The  most  eminent  member  of  the  theologi- 
cal faculty  was  Daub ;  the  most  notorious 
was  Paulus.  The  former  was  a  man  of 
remarkable  force,  energy,  simplicity  and 
earnestness,  and  so  devoted  to  his  academic 
vocation  that  he  once  wrote  to  his  then 
young  friend  Rozenkranz,  now  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  'Konigsbcrg,  and  one  of  the 
few  remaining  Hegelians  of  the  right  wing, 
*  Holidays,  do  you  say  ?  Does  the  old  man 
still  take  no  holidays  ?  No,  my  dear  friend, 
not  yet,  nor  do  I  want  any ;  my  heart's  de- 
sire is,  if  possible,  to  die  in  my  chair, 
docendo.'  His  desire  was  almost  literally 
fulfilled ;  for  the  stroke  which  terminated 
his  life,  smote  him  whilst  lecturing  on  an- 
thropology, November  19th,  1836.  He  has 
been  termed,  rather  wittily,  but  spitefully, 
the  Talleyrand  of  German  Philosophy  and 
Theology,  because  « he  passed  from  the 
Kantian  Revolution,  through  Schelling's  Im- 
perialism, to  Hegel's  Reactionaryism.'  De- 
ducting the  spite,  there  is  truth  in  the  de- 
scription, for  he  began  his  career  as  a 
thorough  Kantian,  then  became  a  warm  dis- 
ciple of  Schelling,  and  finished  up  as  a 
Hegelian  of  the  right  wing.  The  changes 
he  underwent  were  both  sign  and  evidence 
of  the  honesty  and  thoroughness  with  which 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of 
truth  ;  there  was  not  a  trace  in  him  of  the 
frivolity  of  the  French  diplomatist  Hia 
best-known  work  is  '  Judas  Iscariot ;  or.  Me- 
ditations on  the  Good  in  its  relation  to 
Evil.'  Daub  was  still  in  his  Schelling  stage 
when  Ullmann  began  to  study.  Paulus  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  most  noted  represen- 
tative of  the  Rationaliamwt  vulgaris,  as  it 
has  been  termed,  in  the  department  of 
exegesis.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  reading, 
great  learning,  and  acntcness,  but  possessed 
by  so  intense  an  aversion  to  everything  that 
did  not  square  with  his  narrow  common 
sense,  that  he  was  incapable  of  understand- 
ing Christianity,  and  therefore  made  it  hia 
business  to  explain  away  everything  that 
bore  a  supernatural  or  mystical  character. 
Perhaps  this  was  due  in  part  to  tho  fact  that 
his  father,  who  had  been  removed  from  hU 
pastorate,  oh  absurdas  phantaamagorica  vi- 
aionea  divinaa,  forced  him,  whilst  still  a  boy, 
to  take  part  in  the  conferences  with  spirits  and 
demons  which  be  was  in  the  habit  of  holding 
in  conjunction  with  others  like-minded.  Pro- 
fessor Tholuck,  of  Halle,  rarely  lets  pass  an 
opportunity,  in  his  exegetical  lectures,  of 
whetting  his  humour  on  some  absurdity  or 
other  of  Paulus.  A  greater  contrast  than 
that  between  him  and  Daub  could  scarce- 
ly have  existed ;  and  scientifically  they  may 
be  said  to  have  lived  like  cat  and  dog. 
Beside  these  two,  another  eminent  name 
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then  graced  the  rolls  of  the  University — 
Creuzcr,  author  of  the  '  Symholilc  und  My- 
thologio  tier  alien  Ydlker,  insbesonderc  der 
Gricchen,'  a  work  which  was  long  the  chief 
authority  on  its  subject,  and  which  even  now 
well  deserves  consulting. 

Ullmann's  mind  seems  at  this  sta^c  to 
have  been  in  the  unrcflcctivc  state,  in  which, 
perhaps,  a  majority  of  German  theological 
students  are  at  the  outset;  naturally  so,  too, 
for  his  vocation  was  rather  tho  choice  of  his 
parents  than  his  own.  He  says  about  him- 
self : — 

'As  I  was  still  young,  and  my  father  wished 
me  to  have  plenty  of  time  for  study,  I  did  not 
at  onco  devoto  myself  exclusively  to  strictly 
professional  studies,  but  attended  the  philoso- 
phical and  philological  lectures  of  Daub  and 
Creuzcr,  and  those  on  tho  **  Encyclopaedia  of 
Theology  "  and  "  Church  History/'  hy  Paulus. 
During  the  year  that  T  thus  spent  at  Heidelberg, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  either  felt  any  specific  interest 
in  science,  or  evinced  any  independence  of  mind. 
I  was  an  industrious  and  respectful  hearer,  but 
little  more.  With  the  idea  of  setting  mo  on  | 
my  own  feet,  and  plunging  me  more  into  theo-  j 
logy,  my  father  wished  me  to  go  to  another 
University.' 

Advised  by  Daub,  Ullmann  accordingly  ro« 
solved  to  go  to  Tnbingen. 

This  custom  of  students  pursuing  their 
studies  at  more  than  one  University  is  al- 
most universal  in  Germany  ;  and  where  the 
system  of  instruction  is  one  by  lectures,  has, 
unquestionably,  many  advantages.  Some  of 
the  direct  personal  influence  and  stimulus 
that  a  man  of  eminent  vigour  may  exercise, 
is  perhaps  lost ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
danger  of  a  young  man  being  too  much  in- 
fluenced is  avoided,  and  a  greater  manifold- 
ncsa  of  development  is  favoured.  This  is 
one  reason  why  thought  in  Germany  is  less 
stereotyped  than  among  ourselves.  Some, 
however,  may,  perhaps,  deem  this  no  advan- 
tage. 

Tiibingcn  was  at  that  time  considered  tho 
safest  and  soundest  of  all  tho  German  uni- 
versities. It  was  the  seat  of  the  so-called 
Suprauaturalistic  school,  and  had  been  tho 
refuge  and  stronghold  of  orthodoxy  during 
the  prevalency  of  Rationalism.  Students  of 
theology  streamed  thither  from  all  parts  of 
Germany.  The  principal  theological  profes- 
sors wero  Sclicurer,  Flatt  the  younger,  Ben- 
gel,  and  Bahnmcicr,  whoso  teachings  tended 
to  con  arm  young  Ulbnann  on  the  positive 
Christian  belief  which  had  been  inculcated 
on  hun  at  home  and  at  school.  Still  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  satisfied.  The 
Tnbingen  theology,  based  a*  it  was  on  phi- 
losophical presuppositions  that  had  been  to 
a  large  extent  outgrown,  was  now  becoming 


antiquated,  and  his  mind  was  unconsciously 
reaching  out  towards  the  new  mode  of  re- 
presenting Christian  tmth,  of  which  Schlcier- 
macher  was  the  harbinger,  and  which  ho 
himself  eventually  did  so  much  to  propa- 
gate. Some  of  his  best  and  highest  instincts 
and  capabilities  found  nourishment  and  sti 
tnul us,  however,  in  the  circle  of  University 
friends  to  which  he  belonged.  Among 
these  were  Gustav  Schwab,  the  biographer 
of  Schiller,  and  himself  a  poet,  and  ahovc 
all,  Uhland,  who  had  then  just  published 
his  first  poems.  The  friendship  formed 
with  Schwab  continued  unbroken  to  the 
end  of  life.  Such  circles,  originating  in  like 
literary  interests  and  tastes,  were  then  com- 
mon in  Germany.  The  atmosphere,  espe- 
cially of  the  universities,  was  full  of  what 
strikes  our  colder  English  mind  as  sentimen- 
tal enthusiasm,  but  which  then  appeared  to 
be  glowing  love  for  the  highest  ideals  in 
State  and  Church,  in  science  aud  philoso- 
phy, in  prose  aud  poetry.  It  were  possibly 
better  for  our  national  and  social  life  if 
there  were  a  little  more  capability  of  enthu- 
siasm for  the  ideal  in  the  young  men  of  our 
universities  and  colleges.  We  are  too  hard, 
muscular,  and  materialistic  Ullmann  retain- 
ed his  susceptibility  for  the  beautiful  in  lite- 
rature to  tho  end  of  life ;  and  occasionally, 
too,  expressed  bis  thoughts  and  feelings  in 
rhymes,  of  which,  even  poets  by  profession 
would  not  have  needed  to  be  greatly  asham- 
ed. He  returned  home  in  the  autumn  of 
1810,  and  shortly  afterwards  passed  his  theo- 
logical examination  at  Carlsruhc.  The  ccr- 
tiheate  he  rccoivod  was  so  good  that  he  was 
at  once  offered  a  tcachcrship  at  the  Lyceuiti 
in  Carlsrube,  but  declined  it  on  the  ground  of 
health,  and  resolved,  according  to  the  gene- 
ral custom  in  Baden,  to  become  a  1  vikw.',' 
or,  as  we  say  in  England,  a  4  curate,1  or.  as-1 
sistant.  He  was  ordained  on  the  lSJJi.oi. 
January,  1817,  in  the  church  at  EpUultach, 
aud  immediately  thereupon  entered;  on  n 
vikariat  at  Kirchheim,  where  a  fjiv+id  of 
his  father's  was  tho  incumbent.  fhw<*  he 
remained  a  year,  but  his  wish  tv.  betionje  a 
country  pastor  was  not  to  be  rcaiUvd.  The 
manner  in  which  he  had  passed/, hjaexami-  . 
uation  had  excited  the  attention  of.  the  eccle- 
siastical and  university  authorities*  and  as 
there  was  at  that  time  a  strong  wish  to  sec 
Baden  young  men  sclectin^the  atndemical 
caretr,  that  is,  settling  as.  teachers  at  the 
university  with  a  view  U>  i^oeiuhig  profes- 
sors, the  Government  eal^d  upon  him  to 
take  thi*  course,  and  offered  to  supply  him 
with  the  means  necessary  to  further  study. 
Ullmanas  own  inclinations  responded  to  this 
invitation;  but  he  hesita.tftd.aj  first  because 
ho  had  a  wholesome  horror  of  adding  an- 
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other  to  the  already  too  long  list  of  second- 
rate  professor*.  His  parent*  were  naturally 
gratified ;  but  with  noble  tact  and  generous 
self-sacrifice,  at  once  said  that  they  them- 
selves would  provide  their  son  with  the  re- 
quisite means,  in  order  that  he  might  re- 
main free  to  take  whatever  course  seemed 
most  suitable  to  himself. 

In  the  autumn  of  1817,  he  accordingly 
recommenced  his  university  studies.  At 
first  he  hesitated  whether  he  should  go  to 
Gottingen  or  remain  at  Heidelberg;  he 
wisely  decided  on  the  latter.  For  though 
tho  former  had  not  a  few  eminent  men,  it 
was  bound  too  much  by  the  traditions  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  whereas  Heidelberg 
was  one  of  the  fountains  of  the  new  theolo- 
gical and  philosophical  life  that  had  begun 
to  permeate  Germany. 

Philosophy  was  the  subject  to  which  he 
first  devoted  himself ;  in  particular,  the  phi- 
losophy of  Hegel,  who  had  then  just  been 
appointed  professor  at  Heidelberg.  He 
never  properly  relished  Hegel ;  indeed,  to 
jndge  from  one  of  his  letters  to  his  friend 
Schwab,  he  seems  to  have  been  made  not  a 
little  melancholy  by  it.  Satisfaction  it  could 
not  well  afford  him,  for  his  was  not  a  mind 
to  put  up  with  dry  bones  and  logical  subtil- 
ties  ;  but  it  proved  to  bo  an  excellent  intel- 
lectual gymnastic,  and  compelled  him  to  an 
examination  of  his  own  theological  and  phi- 
losophical position  that  was  greatly  need- 
ed, and  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
scarcely  possible.  The  a  priori  constructive 
method  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  did  not 
accord  with  the  native  bent  of  his  mind. 
He  shows,  too,  that  he  began  to  be  aware  of 
the  line  he  himself  would  have  to  take  in 
the  following  words  addressed  to  one  of  his 
examiners  who  had  urged  him  to  turn  his 
special  attention  to  systematic  theology : — 

4 1  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  able  to  con- 
struct an  historical  fact  like  the  Christian  reli- 
pion,  by  starling  from  a  philosophical  centre. 
My  way  into  science  is  that  of  historical  in- 
quiry; it  passes  from  tho  particular  to  the 
general,  not  from  the  general  to  the  particular ; 
or,  applied  to  theology,  from  exegesis  and 
history  to.  systematic  theology  and  Christian 
ethics.' 

He  accordingly  first  took  up  philological, 
cxegetical,  and  "patristic  studies;  he  did 
so  from  a  just  though  instinctivo  convic- 
tion that  satisfactory  solutions  of  the  great 
problems  of  theology  and  philosophy  arc 
only  possible  on  the  basis  of  sound  and  tho- 
rough historical  studies.  That  it  cost  him 
no  little  self-restraint  to  carry  out  this  me- 
thod, is  evident  from  the  letters  he  wrote 
about  this  time.  In  one  addressed  to 
Schwab  occur  the  words — 


•  It  is  my  misfortune  that  at  present  I  have 
little  time  to  give  to  the  highest  questions.  I 
have  so  many  of  the  merely  outward  parts  of 
science  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  fetch 
up,  that  I  often  groan  as  under  a  heavy  bur- 
den. Still,  even  m  the  desert  of  grammatical 
and  critical  study,  I  meet  with  many  a  refresh- 
ing oasis.' 

He  began  also  to  feel  a  deeper  sympathy 
with  the  practical  aspects  of  the  vocation  on 
which  he  was  entering.  In  the  same  letter 
from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  he  says— 

'  I  am  sometimes  disposed  to  envy  the  men— 
and  there  are  many  of  them — who  live  on  an 
untroubled  life,  doing  the  right  without  diffi- 
culty. My  life  appears,  by  comparison,  one 
continuous  self-torture.  But  should  1  not  be 
acting  unworthily  ?  Must  I  not  rather  confess 
to  myself  that  I  have  as  yet  no  solid  ground 
on  which  I  can  take  my  stand?  Yes;  and 
therefore,  I  am  resolved  to  forego  all  the  en- 
joyments and  pleasures  of  life  rather  than  not 
attain  to  certainty — rather  than  not  be  able  to 
say,  "  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed."' 

He  concluded  his  studies  at  Heidelberg 
by  taking  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy, and  in  the  spring  of  1819  entered  on 
a  scientific  tour  intended  to  embrace  Jena, 
Gottingen,  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Berlin,  aad 
other  centres  of  German  culture.  His  stay 
in  Berlin  was  both  the  longest  and  the  most 
important.  He  there  made  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  Dc  Wette,  Neander,  aud 
Schleicrmachcr,  and  his  intercourse  with  tie 
last  two  in  particular  had  a  determining  in- 
fluence on  the  whole  of  his  future  course. 
That  for  which  his  own  studies  had  been 
preparing  the  way  was  now  accomplished, 
nnmcly,  his  emancipation  from  the  old  su- 
pranaturalistic  forms  of  theological  thought 
which  had  hitherto  hampered  him.  Ue  did 
not,  however,  quit  his  hold  of  the  substance 
of  the  Christian  faith  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
became  more  completely  a  living  possesion. 
In  the  sketch  he  wrote  of  the  life  of  hU 
friend  Uiubrcit,  he  describes  his  Berlin  ex- 
periences as  follows : — 

'In  intercourse  with  De  Wette,  Neander, 
and  Schleiermacher,  I  absorbed  into  myself 
the  elements  of  tho  new  theology.  In  opposi- 
tion to  both  Rationalism  and  SupranaturalUm, 
Christianity  presented  itself  to  mc  then  as  a 
new  vital  creation  and  divine  revelation,  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  term,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
as  something  undergoing  an  organic  develop- 
ment in  the  history  of  mankind.  I  saw  ac- 
cordingly that  it  was  tho  function  of  the  theo- 
logian to  seek  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Christian  faith  and  the  healthy  elements  in 
tho  culture  of  the  age,  that  is,  to  exhibit  it  in 
its  reasonableness,  instead  of  in  the  form  of 
authority.' 

De  Wette's  influence  was  more  an  cxege- 
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getical  than  a  critical  one,  and  Ullmann  never 
showed  much  taste  for  the  business  of  the 
critic.  Schleiermachcr  taught  him  the  dis- 
tinction between  faith  and  theology  aud  the 
central  significance  of  the  person  of  the  Re- 
decmor,  without,  however,  seriously  infect- 
ing him  with  his  own  exaggeratedly  subjec- 
tive and  speculative  tendencies.  Through 
Neander,  his  mind  was  open  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  Christianity  as  a  phenomenon  and 
power  in  the  history  of  humanity.  Ho 
was  most  drawn  towards  the  last-mentioned, 
and  always  spoke  of  him  with  deep  and  lov- 
ing reverence.  There  was  not  a  little  affini- 
ty between  the  two — an  affinity  which  mani- 
fested itself  even  more  distinctly  in  later 
years;  aud  if  their  course  of  development 
had  been  more  similar,  the  resemblance  be- 
tween them  would  have  been  something  very 
unusual.  This  will  appear  as  we  advance  in 
our  task. 

During  this  tour,  Ullmann  visited  Ham- 
burg, aud  there  formed  an  acquaintance 
which  was  destiued  to  become  very  intimate, 
and  to  have  not  a  little  influence  on  his  ca- 
reer as  a  theologian — it  was  that  of  the  cele- 
brated publisher,  Friedrich  Perthes,  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  introduction 
took  place  were  embarrassing  enough.  Ull- 
mann had  run  short  of  money,  and  not 
knowing  what  else  to  do,  went  to  Perthes, 
who  at  once,  on  the  credit  of  his  honest 
face,  as  he  said,  lent  him  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  imme- 
diate plans.  Perthes  subsequently  became 
Ullmann's  publisher.* 

In  the  autumn  of  1819,  Ullmann  com- 
menced lecturing  at  Heidelberg,  taking  for 
subjects  Exegesis  and  Church  History.  With 
unusual  consideration,  the  Government  gave 
him,  even  as  Privat-Docent,  a  small  salary, 
and  promised  him  early  promotion  to  an 
Extraordinary  Professorship,  a  promise 
which  was  fulfilled  in  1821.  The  first  pub- 
lished fruits  of  his  studies  were  a  critical 
treatise  on  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  in 
which  he  defended  the  first  two  chapters 
as  a  genuine  fragment  of  the  Apostle,  but 
admitted  the  remainder  to  be  the  work  of 
another  hand;  and  an  examination  of  the 
*  Third  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,' 
which  had  just  been  translated  from  the 
Armenian  by  Rind,  and  which  he  demon- 
strated to  be  a  forgery.  These  were  the 
first  and  last  properly  critical  essays  he  ever 
wrote.  His  next  publications,  which  were 
4  An  Archaeological  Essay  on  the  Christian 
Festivals,'  originally  appended  to  the  second 


*  F.  A.  Perthes,  of  Qotha,  son  of  F.  Perthes, 
has  recently  published  a  collected  and  cheaper 
edition  of  the  worka  of  UUiuauu.  | 


edition  of  Creuzer's  4  Symbolik,'  and  another 
on  the  sect  of  the  Hypsistarians,  written  in 
Latin,  as  the  programme  when  he  entered 
on  his  professorship,  inaugurated  the  labours 
in  the  field  of  Church  history  where  lay  his 
true  vocation,  and  iu  which  he  achieved  his 
best  successes. 

The  year  1820  brought  two  events  on 
which  he  never  ceased  to  look  back  with 
the  intensest  thankfulness — his  betrothal 
with  Hulda  Moreau,  who  eventually  became 
his  wife,  and  his  friendship  with  Umbreit, 
who  had  become  his  colleague  as  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages.  The  strain  in  which 
ho  refers  to  the  former,  when  writing  to  his 
friend  Schwab,  was  all  that  the  most  ardent 
lover  could  demand.  It  will  suffice  to  quote 
one  sentence : — *  Never  had  I  either  in  hopes 
or  dreams  represented  to  myself  the  hap- 
piness of  love  so  beautifully  and  truly  as  I 
have  found  it  to  be  in  reality.'  Of  Umbreit 
he  spoke  in  the  following  terms : — 4  He  is 
just  the  friend  for  whom  I  have  longed ;  one 
who  takes  me  and  understands  me  just  as  I 
am  and  live;  who  loves  me  faithfully  with 
all  his  heart,  despite  my  defects,  and  who 
has  insight  into  and  sympathy  with  the  needs 
of  my  soul.'  4  Soon,'  says  he,  in  his  own 
sketch  of  Umbreit's  life, 4  our  hearts  opened 
to  each  other,  and  ere  long  our  relation  to 
each  other  was  such  that  it  became  a  neces- 
sity to  meet  daily  and  exchange  though ts 
and  experiences.  We  were  one  as  to  the 
basis  and  goal  of  life ;  and  yet  the  indi- 
viduality and  development  of  each  were 
so  different  that  we  supplemented  each 
other,  and  were  thus  for  each  other  a  per- 
petual stimulus.'  It  was  due  to  Ullmann's 
influence  that  Umbreit  became  positively 
Christian,  both  in  his  theology  and  life. 

These  were  the  bright  aspects  of  the  life 
of  the  young  professor.  It  had,  however, 
its  shadows.  The  University  numbered 
at  this  time  only  fifty-five  students  of  theo- 
logy, aud  they  were  mainly  divided  between 
Daub  and  Paulus ;  besides,  the  ground  was 
so  pre-occupied  by  Rationalism  on  the  one 
side,  and  Speculation  on  the  other,  that 
there  was  no  room  for  a  theology  that  aimed 
to  be  at  once  evangelical  and  historical.  In 
1823,  Ullmauu  wrote  to  Schwab: — 4 In  a 
scientific  respect,  our  position  here  is  bad. 
The  constellation  of  theological  studies  is  of 
such  a  kind  that  several,  I  might  say  most 
of  the  professors,  are  really"  tiseless.  To 
this  number  I  have  the  honour  to  belong, 
along  with  men  like  Abegg  and  Umbreit. 
I  deliver  my  regular  lectures,  but  I  have 
very  few  hearers  and  little  hope  of  an  im- 
provement' In  addition  to  this,  his  salary 
was  so  small  that  it  did  not  suffice  for  his 
I  own  wants,  much  less  could  he  marry  on  it 
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He  became  at  last  so  weary  of  this  state 
of  things  that  he  begged  the  Government  to 
give  him  a  living  in  the  country.  Instead 
of  acceding  to  his  wish,  however,  they  in- 
creased his  salary,  and  thus  enabled  him  to 
venture  on  marrying  in  1824. 

In  the  following  year  he  published  his 
first  large  work — a  monograph  on  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  which  proved  him  to  be  a  worthy 
compeer  of  Neander,  and  brought  him,  in 
1826,  an  invitation  to  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Wittenberg.  ITad  not  the  Govern- 
ment again  increased  his  salary,  and  made 
him  in  addition  Professor  in  Ordinary,  he 
would  probably  then  have  quitted  Heidel- 
berg, much  as  he  loved  it,  and  thoroughly 
loyal  and  grateful  as  were  his  feelings  to- 
wards his  native  land.  He  no  longer,  however, 
felt  so  happy  there  as  he  had  done  in  former 
years.  The  party  spirit  under  which  he  had 
to  suffer  so  severely  at  a  later  period,  and 
which  has  done  so  much  to  degrade  both 
theology  and  the  Church  in  Baden,  was  just 
beginning  to  make  itself  felt,  both  in  the 
University  aud  in  private  circles 

The  next  great  event  in  his  life,  and  an 
important  event  in  the  history  of  German 
theology,  the  founding  of  the  Theologisclu 
Studien  und  Kritiken,  shall  be  narrated  in 
his  own  words : — 

'  About  this  time  the  thought  occurred  to 
us'  (referring  to  Umbreit  and  himself)  'of 
establishing  a  now  theological  journal,  oL  which 
wo  proposed  to  ourselves  to  be  joint  editors. 
Our  idea  was,  not  to  increase  tho  already  too 
numerous  depositories  of  mere  dry  erudition, 
but  to  create  an  organ  for  the  new  theolopy 
which  was  either  already  in  existence  or  in 
process  of  growth.  After  talking  the  matter 
over  carefully  between  ourselves,  we  commu- 
nicated our  idea  to  our  friends — Nitzsch, 
Lftcke,  and  Gtcsclcr,*  all  of  whom  were  then  in 
Bonn.  As  they  at  once  promised  their  co- 
operation, we  arranged  to  meet,  for  the  matur- 
ing of  our  plans,  at  Rudeshcim,  in  the  spring 
of  1827.  Singularly  enough,  too,  the  publisher 
to  whom  we  proposed  applying,  Friedrich 
Perthes,  had  himself  also,  quite  independently, 
been  entertaining  a  similar  plan  ;  and  that  not 
merely  as  a  business  speculation,  but  also 
for  the  sake  of  promoting  tho  so-called  new 
theology.' 

As  his  and  their  wishes  thus  happily  mot^ 
Ike  scheme  was  speedily  ripened,  and  the 
first  number  made  its  appearance  at  Ham- 
burg, in  1 828,  bearing  on  its  title-page  the 
names  of  Drs.  Ullmann  and  Umbreit  as 


*  Dr.  Gieseler,  author  of  one  of  the  most  valua 
ble  Church  histories  Germany  has  produced ;  Dr. 
LQcke,  bent  known  by  his  exhaustive  commen- 
tary on  tho  writing*  of  St.  John  ;  and  Dr. 
Nitzsch,  equally  celebrated  as  a  theologian  and 


editors,  and  of  Drs.  Gieseler,  LQcke,  and 
Nitzsch  as  collaborateurs. 

During  the  first  years  of  its  existence,  the 
Studien  und  Kritiken  had  a  severe  strug- 
gle: in  a  commercial  point  of  view  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  pay ;  indeed,  as  such  things 
are  now  regarded  in  this  country,  it  never 
has  paid  well.    The  highest  circulation  it 
ever  attained — unprecedented  before,  and 
since,  in  Germany — was  between  900  and 
1 ,000.    This  was  prior  to  that  year  of  poli- 
tical and  social  disturbances — 1848.  What 
the  number  of  its  subscribers  at  the  present 
moment  may  be,  we  do  not  know ;  we  have 
been  told  they  do  not  reach  500.  Among 
its  contributors  it  has  had  almost  all  the 
greatest  German   theologians  of  the  last 
forty  years;  for  example,  Schleiermaeher, 
De  Wettc,  Rothe,  Julius  Mailer,  Twesten, 
Hundeshagcn,   Tholuck,   Bleek,  Neander, 
Dorner,  Schenkel,  Schweitzer,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  be  specified.    At  present, 
it  is  edited  by  Drs.  nundeshagen  and 
Riehm.     Whilst  from  tho  beginning  the 
original   design  of  its  founders — that  it 
should  be  the  organ  of  the  theology  of  which 
Neander  and  Nitzsch  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  best-known  representatives — was 
conscientiously  adhered  to,  its  pages  were 
constantly  open  to  opinions  diverging  very 
widely  from  those  of  tho  editors.    In  fact, 
it  was  a  kind  of  neutral  ground  on  which 
men  of,  one  might  almost  say,  opposite  theo- 
logical opinions  met  for  courteous  tourney. 
None  were    excluded  from  contributing 
whose  spirit  was  that  of  reverential  inquiry. 
It  has  accordingly  been  in  the  best  eeuse  a 
power,  not  only  in  Germany   but  even 
throughout  Christendom.    We  cannot  writo 
these  words  without  blushing  with  shame 
that  we  in  Great  Britain  have  never  been 
able  adequately  to  sustain,  for  any  length  of 
time,  any  purely  theological  journal  at  all, 
much  less  one  that  dared  to  be  something 
more  than  the  mere  organ  of  a  little  party 
or  sect.    It  is  a  disgrace  to  us.    In  this 
matter,  we  are  far  behind  even  America; 
how  much  farther  behind  Germany  !  and 
thatt  too,  notwithstanding  that  a  certain  in- 
terest in  theological  questions  is  much  more 
widely  diffused  among  us  thau  in  the  latter 
country. 

The  article  with  which  the  Studien  open- 
ed, at  once  established  the  character  both  of 
the  journal  and  of  its  principal  editor  ;  it 
was  one  on  the  « Sinleasnessof  Jesus,'*  which 


•  A  translation  has  been  published  bv  the 
Meagre.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh.  The  line  of  argu- 
ment pursued  hy  Ullmann  lias  an  important 
bearing  on  controversies  that  are  now  arising  in 
our  midst,  especially  on  that  relating  to  the  In- 
carnation, as  opened  by  such  writers  as  Mr. 
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subsequently  appeared  in  a  separate  and  eon* 
sitlorably  enlarged  form.  During  Ullmann's 
lifetime  it  ran  through  seven  editions,  and 
was  translated  into,  at  all  events  onn  foreign 
hinjxu&ge,  Few  books  have  rendered  better 
service  to  young  theologians,  in  their  doubt* 
and  struggles,  than  this. 

In  1829,  an  invitation  came  to  him  from 
Prussia  to  take  the  chair  of  Church  History 
at  the  University  of  Halle.  Strongly  as  he 
was  attached  to  Ileidelberg,  and  patrioti- 
cally, desirous  as  ho  was  of  serving  Baden, 
still  this  time  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
go.  Such,  too,  was  the  opinion  of  his 
friends  ;  even  the  Minister  of  Education  in 
Baden  raised  little  objection,  though  he  ex- 
pressed the  hone  that  when  the  right 
moment  came,  Ileidelberg  would,  be  able  to 
reclaim  its  own.  The  change  was  a  very 
great  one — greater  than  can  well  be  appre- 
ciated by  any  one  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  difference,  not  only  between  llalle 
and  Heidelberg,  but  also  between  their 
respective  inhabitants.  South  Germans  do 
not  always  harmoniie  well  with  North  Ger- 
mans. No  contrast  could  be  greater  than 
that  between  the  two  towns.  The  praises 
of  Heidelberg— K)f  its  river,  castle,  forests, 
mountains,  and  valleys — everybody  sings, 
and  sings  with  justice.  llalle  is  known  to 
comparatively  few,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
loved  by  ordinary  tourists.  And  yet  those 
who  have  lived  in  Halle  for  any  length  of 
time  always  think  of  it  with  aflectiotu  Its 
streets  arc  narrow  and  close ;  its  pavemeuts 
used  to  be  uncivilized  in  summer,  and  abso- 
lutely barbarous  in  winter;  its  atmosphere 
is  tainted  by  one  general  smell  of  the  pecu- 
liar kind  of  turf  that  is  burnt,  and  by  nu- 


Hittton,  In  bis  *  Essays.' and  Mr.  Baring-Gould, 
in  his  work  on  '  The  Origin  and  Development 
of  Itellgioua  Beliefs.'    It  is  not  a  little  remark 
alile  that  the  latter,  in  his  discussion  of  the  ovi- 
donca  for  the  incarnation,  should  never  allude  to 
the  sinleaanesa  of  our  Lord — a  point  on  which 
great  stress  has  justly  been  laid  by  some  of  the 
most  ominontof  the  recent  apologists  tor  Christi- 
anity.   If  it  be  true  that  Christ  was  sinless  ;  if  it 
bo  further  true  that  moral  perfection  is  impossi- 
ble!, save  on  the  condition  01  complete  fellowship 
and  harmony  with  God ;  if  it  bo  further  true 
that  the  creature,  the  more  intimate  its  fellow- 
ship with  God.  the  more  completely  it  will  re- 
cognise, in  word  and  deed,  tho  distinction  be- 
tween itself  and  God,  then,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the 
sinUtwness  of  Jesus,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
claims  he  advanced  for  himself,  involves  his 
standing  in  a  relation  to  God  such  as  is  meant 
by  the  word  incarnation.    Either  that,  or  his 
own  very  assertion  of  sinlcssness,  is  ono  of  tho 
■trongost  evidences  of  his  sinfulness.    Mr.  Bar- 
ing  Gould's  arguments  for  tho  incarnation,  in 
another  form,  may  bo  utilized  by  such  as  hold 
the  old  position  ;  iu  his  hands,  they  seem  to  us  a 
piece  of  caprice. 


merotts  particular  odours ;  the  older  houses 
and  rooms  are  fusty,  and  abound  in  tenants 
who  <lo  not  pay,  but  exact  rent  from  their 
fellow'lodgers ;  it  is  awfully  hot  in  slimmer 
and  cold  In  winter;  the  scenery  around, 
save  in  one  direction,  is  very  dismal — and 
yet  few  who  have  studied  there  can  help 
saying, '  Dear  old  Halle !'  The  secret  is  the 
kind,  unpretending,  truly  scientific  spirit 
that  prevails  among  the  professors  and  their 
families,  rendering  them  very  accessible  to 
all,  and  facilitating  close  intercourse.  TJIK 
mann  found  in  Halle  all  the  diversities  of 
point  of  view  that  existed  at  Heidelberg, 
aud,  indeed,  at  every  University.  Weg- 
scheider  and  Gcscnius  represented  Ration- 
alism, but  a  better  and  larger  spirit  pos- 
sessed the  faculties.  More  frequcut  oppor- 
tunities were,  moreover,  afforded  him  of 
meeting  the  other  eminent  men  of  the  age. 
He  visited  Schleiermachcr  and  Ncandcr  in 
Berlin ;  Tieck  in  Dresden  ;  Hase  and  Bnum- 
garten-Crusius  in  Jena ;  went  a  foot  tour 
with  Lachmanu,  Hossbach,  and  Schleier- 
macher  in  Thuringia ;  and  held  a  conference 
with  the  co-operators  and  contributors  of 
the  Stud ien  in  Marburg.  But  the  chief 
source  "of  satisfaction  were  the  800  theolo- 
gical students  who  |hen  frequented  Halle ; 
for  he  now  secured  auditories  double  the 
number  of  all  the  theological  students  of 
Heidelberg  taken  together.  Naturally,  too, 
his  income  was  more  adequate  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  a  man  of  family  and  learning 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  All  these 
circumstances  gave  his  letters  to  his  friends 
in  South  Germany  a  tone  of  unmistakeable 
cheerfulness. 

During  the  early  Halle  years,  his  time  and 
energies  were  so  much  absorbed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  lectures  and  the  editing  of 
tho  Studien,  which  now  devolved  almost 
cutirely  on  himself,  that  extensive  literary 
undertakings  were  out  of  the  question.  IIo 
lectured  on  Church  History,  History  of  Doc- 
trine, Symbolics,  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,,  and  at  last  also  on  Dogmatics. 
This  last  subject  was  taken  up  by  way  of 
counteracting  the  influence  of  Wegscheider. 
In  his  inaugural  discourse  on  '  The  Position 
of  a  Church  Historian  in  the  Present  Day,1 
afterwards  printed  in  the  Studien  (1829), 
Ullmann  sounded  the  key-note  of  his  entire 
future  teachings  in  words  some  of  which 
may  be  quoted  here.  The  entire  discourso 
well  deserves  studying  by  ourselves  at  tho 
present  time : — 

* 

'  Sound  reason  and  pure  revelation  of  God 
are  not  at  the  root  diverse,  and  cannot  be  op- 
posed to  each  other,  though  thoy  may  present 
religious  truth  in  differing  forms  and  compass. 
A  truly  divine  doctrine  will  never  interfere 
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with  the  freedom  of  thought  and  of  intellec- 
tual development ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  con- 
fer truo,  inward  liberty.  That  which  separates 
the  opposing  parties  in  our  midst  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  defenders  of  reason  are  not  al- 
ways rational  enough,  not  truly  and  impar- 
tially rational ;  and  on  the  other  band,  that 
the  believers  in  revelation  do  not  adhere  with 
sufficient  simplicity  to  the  word  and  spirit  of 
revelation.'  '  Christianity  is  higher  reason  ;  it 
is  reason  in  the  form  of  history,  in  the  form  of 
a  divine  institution ;  and  as  such  it  connects  it- 
self with  the  deepest  needs  of  the  humnn  soul.' 
'  Christianity  and  reason  roust  not  and  cannot 
be  separated  from  each  other.' 

The  years  1831  and  1832  were  yoars  of 
deep  sorrow :  in  the  former  he  lost  his  eldest 
daughter;  in  the  latter  his  beloved  wife. 
Severe  as  was  the  test  to  which  his  faith  was 
thus  put,  it  stood  it  well.  He  was  able  to 
say,  « The  Lord  gave ;  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away  :  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 
But  the  blow  affected  him  very  severely,  lie 
withdrew  from  the  social  intercourse  in  which 
he  had  so  greatly  delighted  ;  his  health,  too, 
was  so  enfeebled  that  he  was  compelled  to 
go  for  a  time  to  Baden  on  visits  to  friends. 
Tho  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Ura- 
breit,  after  his  return,  shows  how  he  thought 
and  felt : — 

4 1  have  found  it  very  hard  to  settle  down  in 
Halle  after  so  long  an  enjoyment  of  the  beauties 
of  my  old  home.  Like  an  unwilling  child,  I  have 
only  given  in  by  degrees.  Nor  did  I  really  be- 
come contented  again  till  I  set  thoroughly  to 
work.  And  now  that  I  am  at  work,  I  am  again 
looking  forward  to  the  holidays.  One  always 
seems  to  remain  a  child,  and  life  is  an  eternal 
circle,  and  after  all  a  labour  and  sorrow,  occa- 
sionally broken  by  brighter  glimpses  of  heaven, 
of  the  hearts  of  friends,  of  one's  own  soul,  and 
of  nature.  When  one  looks  seriously  at  Ufa,  one 
can  scarcely  help  both  smiling  and  weeping ; 
and  it  would  be  utterly  unintelligible  to  me  with- 
out God  and  eternity.  It  is  not  good,  however, 
to  think  and  grub  too  much  about  it ;  one  must 
undertake  some  work,  even  though  it  bo  not 
much.  Faith  and  work  are  the  only  sources 
of  lasting  peace.' 

In  the  autumn  of  1834  ho  married  again. 

Until  1 833,  when  his  first  contribution  to 
the  4  History  of  the  Reformers  before  the 
Reformation' — 1  John  Weasel  and  his  Times' 
— appeared,  he  printed  nothing  but  a  few 
essays  and  reviews  in  the  Studien.  That 
the  time  was  not  a  very  favourable  one  for 
theological  authorship  would  appear  from 
the  circumstance  that  Perthes,  the  publisher 
of  4  WesseL'  large-minded  and  sympathetic 
as  he  was,  did  not  expect  it  to  pay  expenses. 
It  proved,  however,  a  success,  and  with  the 
portions  subsequently  issued,  is  now  esteem- 
ed oue  of  the  best  German  monographs  in 
the  domain  of  Church  history. 


Early  in  1836,  Tillman  wrote  to  a  friend  : 
*  In  the  world  of  literature  we  have  at  pre- 
sent a  complete  ebb ;  nor  docs  there  seem 
any  prospect  of  our  being  stirred  out  of  our 
quiet  jogtrot  existence.  What  a  blessing  it 
would  be,  if  some  great  light  were  to  arise 
in  theology — Bomc  second  Luther,  or  Lea- 
sing, or  Goethe ! '  He  little  thought  that 
the  stirring  up  that  he  desired  would  so  soon 
come ;  still  less  that  it  would  come  in  the 
way  in  which  it  did  come.  It  was  not  a 
new  Luther,  or  Goethe,  or  Lessing  that 
arose,  but  Strauss,  with  his  '  Life  of  Jesus.' 
As  is  well  kuown,  this  work,  notwithstand- 
ing its  containing  little  that  was  really  new, 
produced  an  unexampled  sensation  in  the 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  circles  of  Ger- 
many. It  called  forth  a  perfect  flood  of  re- 
plies ;  and  among  them,  Ullmann's,  though 
small  in  compass,  occupied  a  very  honour- 
able position.  lie  put  his  finger  on  the 
weak  spot  in  Strauss's  book,  in  the  follow- 
ing words  of  a  letter  written  to  Schwab,  im- 
mediately after  he  had  taken  a  first  glance 
at  it : — '  All  honour  to  criticism,  but  iu 
Strauss's  case  it  becomes  plainly  unbistori- 
cal ;  for  on  the  view  with  which  he  start*, 
the  origin  of  Christianity  and  the  rise  of 
men  like  the  Apostle  Paul  are  alike  inexpli- 
cable.' His  reply  consisted  of  two  essays  in 
the  Studien  of  1886  and  1838,  and  after- 
wards published  separately,  under  the  title, 
'  Uistorisch  odcr  Mythisch.  Next  to  Nean- 
der's  '  Life  of  Jesus,'  Ullmann's  treatise  is 
said  to  have  had  most  influence  on  Strauss. 

Shortly  after  his  second  marriage,  Ull- 
mann  wrote  to  a  friend  that  he  felt  he  was 
becoming  every  year  more  and  more  attach- 
ed to  Halle  and  North  Germany ;  and  yet, 
when  the  call  came  to  him,  in  1836,  to  re- 
sumo  his  position  at  Heidelberg,  he  was  un- 
able to  resist  it.  He  had  previously  declin- 
ed withont  hesitation  to  entertain  a  proposal 
to  remove  to  Kiel.  Many  considerations 
weighed  with  him ;  certainly,  however,  not 
an  increase  of  income,  for  he  positively  lost 
by  the  change.  The  thought  of  revived  in- 
timacy with  Umbreit ;  the  being  near  to  his 
aged  "father;  the  beauty  of  Heidelberg; 
perhaps,  too,  the  sorrows  associated  with 
Halle ;  but,  above  all,  the  prospect  held  out 
that  his  return  should  be  the  first  step  in  the 
renewal  of  the  theological  facultv,  were  the 
magnets  drawing  him  homeward.  Still  ho 
found  it  difficult  to  decide.  The  Prussian 
Government  did  all  in  their  power  to  retain 
him,  but  he  thought  duty  pointed  to  a  re- 
turn ;  and  he  accordingly  left  Halle  in  the 
autumn  of  1836.  He  could  not  always  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  step  thus  taken. 
Indeed,  a  certain  feeling  of  disappointment 
almost  immediately  took  possession  of  him. 
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He  missed  especially  the  large  Halle  audito- 
ries. Id  Halle  he  had  100  students;  in 
Heidelberg  he  began  with  six,  who  evinced, 
moreover,  little  interest.  His  hope  of  secur- 
ing Nitzsch  as  a  colleague  was  frustrated ; 
the  Government  soon  grew  weary  of  special 
efforts  to  further  theological  study  ;  the  old 
ornaments  of  Heidelberg  died  rapidly  out  ; 
and  the  new  generation  had  neither  faith 
nor  refinement,  so  that  when  a  professorship 
was  offered  him  in  1841  at  the  University  of 
Bonn  he  was  strongly  tempted  to  accept  it, 
although  he  had  previously  refused  one  at 
Tiibingen.  Indeed,  he  probably  would  have 
returned  to  Prussia  but  for  the  renewal  of 
the  promises  to  do  more  for  theology  than 
had  been  done  heretofore,  and  an  autograph 
letter  from  the  Grand  Duke  himself,  begging 
him  in  the  most  flattering  terms  to  remain. 
Having,  soon  after  this  time,  purchased  a 
house  and  garden  of  his  own,  he  settled 
down  inwardly  and  outwardly  as  a  perma- 
nent Heidelberg  fixture. 

Death  again  visited  his  household,  taking 
this  time  the  only  remaining  daughter  of  his 
first  wife,  and  tho  only  child  of  las  second. 
In  other  respect^  however,  he  grew  more 
content  as  the  years  advanced ;  partly  be- 
cause the  circle  of  sympathizing  friends  gra- 
dually increased,  and  partly  because  the 
state  of  things  at  the  University  materially 
improved.  The  advent  of  new  colleagues  like 
Rothe,  Hundeshagen,  Schenkel,  and  Sch<>- 
berlfin,  was  naturally  a  source  of  great  satis- 
faction. 

In  1842,  he  completed  his  principal  work 
— 4  The  Reformers  before  the  Reformation.' 
It  was  his  last  great  effort.  An  intention, 
long  entertained,  of  writiug  a  life  of  Luther, 
was  never  realized.  He  became  too  absorb- 
ed in  the  various  theoretical  and  practical 
questions  that  successively  agitated  the  poli- 
tical, theological,  and  ecclesiastical  worlds, 
to  find  time  or  energy  for  extensive  literary 
undertakings ;  not  that  he  ceased  writing, 
but  that  what  he  wrote  bore  predominant 
reference  to  questions  of  immediate  interest, 
and  appeared  for  the  most  part  in  the  pages 
of  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  Two  of  the 
most  notable  of  the  essays  written  at  this 
period  are  those  on  the  4  Cultus  des  Genius ' 
and  4  Das  Wcscn  des  Christenthums.'  The 
fonner  was  directed  against  Strauss,  who,  in 
his  4  Vergangliches  und  Bleibendes  im  Chris- 
tcnthum,'  having  reduced  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
rank  of  a  religious  genius,  maintained  that 
the  cultus  of  genius  is  the  only  form  of 
public  and  common  religion  the  educated  of 
the  present  generation  can  celebrate.  The 
immediate  occasion  of  his  4  Sendschreiben,' 
as  he  termed  it,  was  an  oration  delivered  by 
his  friend  Schwab  in  connection  with  the 


inauguration  of  a  monument  to  Schiller,  at 
Marburg.  It  has  always  been  esteemed  one 
of  the  freshest,  completest,  and  most  artistic 
products  of  his  pen.  Of  the  geniality  of 
the  tone  in  which  he  approached  the  sub- 
ject, the  following  passage  will  be  sufficient 
evidence:— 

4  Our  age  is  an  ago  of  distracted  spirits.  Let 
us  look  at  the  greatest  among  them,  that  ideal 
of  all  who  really  arc,  or  affect  to  be,  at  discord 
with  themselves  and  God,  the  Poet' Lord !  A 
spirit  of  defiance,  of  contempt  for  mankind,  of 
doubt ;  a  cold  breath  of  hopelessness  and  dc- 
structiveness  pervades  his  writings.  Terror  is 
his  domain ;  the  destruction  and  misery  of  man- 
kind are  his  dwelling  place  ;  he  knows  little  of 
those  fundamental  elements  of  piety,  hope,  hu- 
mility, and  self-sacrifice.  And  yet  who  dare 
deny  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  struggle,  painful 
and  desperate  it  is  true,  after  the  highest ;  that 
he  is  filled  with  irrepressible  longings  after  tho 
noblest?*  Because  human  life  seemed  to  him 
so  vain  and  empty,  therefore  did  he  despise  it ; 
because  he  would  fain  have  loved  men  so 
much  more  truly  than  he  could,  therefore  did 
be  hate  them ;  and  yet,  when  at  certain  mo- 
ments the  primal  consciousness  of  the  heavenly 
and  divine  welled  up  from  the  depths  of  his 
soul,  what  energy  and  vitality  did  it  evince, 
and  what  a  mighty  influence  did  it  wield ! ' 


There  is  very  much  in  this  essay  that  de- 
serves carefully  weighing  by  all  who  are  mix- 
ed up  with  the  intellectual  struggles  of  the 
present  time  ;  and  we  have  noted  numerous 
passages  for  quotation,  but  our  space  forbids. 
The  second  one,  on  tho  4  Essence  of  Chris- 
tianity,' strikes  us  as  a  scarcely  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question  discussed,  though 
one's  estimate  of  it  naturally  depends  on 
one's  own  point  of  view.  His  course  of 
thought  is  as  follows. 

Christianity,  although  unchangeably  one 
and  the  same,  has  been  viewed  in  different 
ages  in  different  ways ;  first  as  doctrine, 
then  as  law,  then  as  a  plan  of  redemption. 
If  we  wish  to  understand  its  inmost  essence, 
and  to  account  for  its  workings  in  their  en- 
tire compass,  we  must  regard  it  as  a  new 
life,  grounded  on  a  complex  of  divine  deeds 
and  manifesting  itself  in  human  works.  This 
life  necessarily  had  a  creative  centre ;  this 
centre  must  have  been  a  living  one ;  and  as  it 
is  life  of  the  highest  kind,  the  centre  must 
have  been  a  person.  The  founder  of  Chris- 
tianity was  the  person  in  whom  was  effected 
that  which  all  religions  have  striven  after, 
the  perfect  union  of  God  and  man.  Such 
being  his  character,  the  relation  in  which  he 
stands  to  the  religion  founded  by  him,  is 
not  the  outward  one  which  subsists  where 
the  religion  is  advanced  as  a  doctrine,  or  a 
law,  or  an  institution  ;  no,  he  himself  embo- 
dies in  himself  the  religion  he  founded,  and 
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his  religion  is  essentially  faith  and  life  in 
him.  The  essence,  the  distinguishing  charac- 
ter of  Christianity,  most  accordingly  be  de- 
fined to  bo  the  person  of  ita  foundor.  Many 
of  the  ideas  unfolded  in  this  essay  have  ex* 
crciscd  a  very  great  Influence  on,  and  are 
now  the  common  property  of  Christendom, 
Schlciermacher  was  the  first  in  modern  times 
to  assign  to  the  person  of  Christ  tho  coutral 
position  in  Christianity ;  but  Ullmann  puri- 
fied Schleiermacher's  teaching  on  this  subject 
from  its  speculative  accessories,  and  made  it 
in  the  best  sense  popular.  The  wide-spread 
tendency  among  the  preachers  and  religious 
thinkers  of  this  country  to  bring  the  person 
Christ  to  the  foreground  is,  unquestiona- 
bly, largely  traceable  to  this  German  source. 
AVhat  we  should  blame  in  it  is  the  vagueness 
and  sentimentalism  by  which  it  is  often  ac- 
companied or  marked.  The  treatise  pleased 
neither  the  critical  nor  the  ultra-orthodox. 
An  attack  made  on  it  by  Count  Agenor  de 
Gasparin,  in  the  4  Archives  du  Christian- 
isme'  (1851),  called  forth  a  reply  from  Ull- 
mann which,  to  our  mind,  is  far  more  interest- 
ing and  valuable  than  the  work  it  was  meant 
to  defeud.  From  that  reply,  which  appear- 
ed in  the  Studien  of  1852,  we  cannot  for- 
bear making  the  following  quotation,  partly 
for  what  seems  to  us  its  intrinsic  snggestive- 
ncss,  and  partly  because  it  is  characteristic 
of  its  author's  position.  'The  subject  in 
dispute  between  Count  Gasparin  and  myself,' 
says  Ullmann, 

'  May  be  reduced  to  three  points,  the  relation 
first  between  the  outer  and  inner  rule ;  second- 
ly, between  dogma  and  love ;  thirdly,  between 
the  person  and  the  work  of  the  Saviour.  As 
to  the  first  point,  he  appeals  solely  to  the  out- 
er rule.  Now  an  outer  rule  is  one  that  comes 
to  us  from  without,  with  the  claim  to  be  tho 
norm  of  our  spiritual  life.  The  completest 
embodiment  of  the  idea  of  the  outer  rule  is 
Catholicism.  But  the  Count  will  say,  "  Tho 
true  outer  rule  is  the  Bible,  not  the  Church." 
But  how  does  ho  decide  which  of  tLesc  outer 
rules  is  the  true  one  ?  Each  is  a  form  of  the 
same  thing ;  each  claims  to  bo  the  only  true 
form.  In  discriminating  between  them,  ap- 
peal must  clearly  be  made  to  an  inner  rule  of 
some  kind  or  other.  Do  I  then  mean  to  deny 
that  the  Scriptures  are  an  outer  rule  ?  Certain- 
ly not !  If  I  am  asked,  In  what  sense,  then, 
is  the  Bihle  an  outer  rule  ? — is  it  in  a  sense 
that  excludes  all  reference  to  an  inner  rule,  to 
something  higher,  deeper,  broader  than  the 
written  word  ?  I  reply,  No !  In  such  a  senso 
the  Bible  does  not  itself  claim  to  be  an  outer 
rule.  That  in  it  which  is  outward  issued  forth 
from  what  was  originally  inward,  and  has  the 
tendency,  and  is  designed  to  become  inward 
again.  In  thus  becoming  inward,  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  operate  as  an  outward  rule,  but  to 
bear  witness  to  itself  in  our  inner  life,  and  se- 
cure our  free  assent    Inward  and  outward 


thus  act  and  react  on  each  other.  If  the  Scrip- 
ture be  a  rule,  it  is  fair  to  a  -k  whence  it  came 
to  us  ?  It  did  not  fall  from  heaVen ;  it  was 
not  written  immediately  by  tho  hand  of  God ; 
it  did  not  exist  prior  to  Christianity.  Chris- 
tianity, on  the  contrary,  existod  first,  and  tho 
Scripture  was  the  organ  through  which  it  pre- 
sented itsolf  to.  and  propagated  itself  among 
men.  That  which  existed  before  Scripturo 
was  tho  complex  of  saving  facta,  whose  centre 
is  Christ  and  the  Christ  an  life.  The  function 
of  the  Scripture,  therefore,  was  to  be  the  me- 
dium of  making  known  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ,  where  tho  living  message  could  not 
reach.  For  this  reason  its  position  and  worth 
are  not  unconditional.  Christ  it  is  who  con- 
ditions Scripture  and  gives  it  its  worth.  It  is 
not  the  Scripturo  that  gives  authority  to 
Christ,  but  Christ  to  Scripture.  The  proper 
object  of  faith  is  Christ,  not  the  Scripture;  the 
latter  is  merely  tho  guide  and  educator  unto 
Christ' 

The  point  of  view  indicated  in  the  above 
extract  is  one  that  needs  taking  to  heart  and 
developing  by  the  Christian  thinkers  of  this 
country;  rightly  carried  out,  it  would  aid 
them  materially  in  meeting  the  difficulties 
raised  by  the  critics  or  opponent*  of  the 
Bible.  The  exposition  of  the  nature  and 
function  of  mysticism  in  this  same  reply  is 
admirable. 

In  two  things,  Ullmann  had  always  differ- 
ed from  the  majority  of  German  theologians, 
and  rosembled  the  majority  of  English  theo- 
logians. He  endeavoured  to  write  so  as  to 
be  intelligible  and  acceptable  to  educated 
laymen,  and  aimed  at  exerting  direct  practi- 
cal influence.  Science,  including  theology, 
is  too  frequently  pursued  and  expounded  in 
Germany  in  the  genuine  dry-as-dust  style  ; 
and  theological  authors  in  particular  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  completely  ignoring  the 
fact  that  they  lived  to  serve  the  Church, 
and  ought  therefore  to  have  an  eye  to  its 
practical  needs  in  all  their  enquiries,  Ilence 
the  astonishing  ignorance  of  theology  that 
prevails  in  all  but  distinctively  professional 
circles,  A  better  feeling  on  this  point  has 
been  growing  up  during  the  last  ten  years ; 
but  any  change  of  practice  has  been  rather 
forced  on  the  theologians  than  spontaneous- 
ly adopted — forced  on  them  by  the  conside- 
ration that  the  laity  of  their  Church  were 
being  utterly  robbed  of  faith  by  the  popular 
anti-Christian  expositions  of  philosophy,  cri- 
ticism, and  natural  science  that  abounded. 
We  in  this  country  have  erred  for  the  most 
part  in  an  opposite  direction.  Our  eye  to 
popularity  and  practical  effect  has  had  a 
squint  iu  it.  But  though  our  theological 
investigations  have  lacked  depth,  they  have, 
at  all  event*,  been  far  more  widely  appre- 
ciated. And  that  our  fault  is  the  less  ser  ous 
of  the  two  is  clear  from  the  fact  which  is 
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possibly  unknown  to  most — that  sound  Gor- 
man theological  works  like  those  published 
by  the  Messrs.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  have 
had,  with  few  exceptions,  a  larger  circulation 
in  the  English  than  in  their  original  dress. 
Still,  it  were  well  if  both  writers  and  readers 
in  this  country  were  a  little  more  eager  to 
sound  the  deeper  depths  of  the  science 
even  at  the  risk  of  creating  and  meeting 
with  difficulties. 

The  desire  felt  by  Ullmann  to  exert  a  di- 
rect influence  in  Church  matters  grew  with 
his  years.  He  longed  to  see  the  ideas  he  had 
expounded  becoming  realities,  and  thought 
he  could  and  ought  personally  to  put  hand 
to  the  work.  There  was  much,  too,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  ten  years  that  preceded 
1853  to  draw  his  mind  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  naturally  tended.  Germany  was 
everywhere  in  a  state  of  ferment ;  especially 
in  the  domain  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  were 
new  and  difficult  problems  constantly  pre- 
senting themselves.  He  was  also  repeated- 
ly called  upon  by  the  authorities  of  various 
German  States  to  supply  them  with  Qutach  t- 
cn  on  difficulties  that  had  arisen ;  and  the 
opinions  he  gave  carried  great  weight,  be- 
cause of  the  sound  judgment,  thorough  con- 
scientiousness, ana  reverential  liberality 
which  characterised  them. 

One  movement  in  particular  greatly 
strengthened  the  inclination  to  which  we  are 
referring:  we  mean  the  secession  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Germany  that 
took  place  under  Kongo.  lie  was  not,  how- 
ever, carried  away  by  it,  as  were  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  who  hailed  it  as  the  har- 
binger of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Its  insignificance  was  clear 
to  him  from  the  very  first.  In  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Schwab,  ho  says  sarcastically  : — 
'The  reformers  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  already  passed  through  Heidelberg 
and  Mannheim,  doing  a  notable  amount  of 
eating  and  drinking  and  hallocing  by  the 
way.'  An  essay  on  the  subject,  published 
originally  in  the  Studien  for  1845,  and  after- 
wards as  a  pamphlet,  contains  much  that 
bears  forcibly  on  efforts  that  are  now  being 
made  among  ourselves  to  form  churches  or 
religious  communities  without  cither  histori- 
cal or  doctrinal  basis. 

In  1853,  a  post  was  offered  to  him,  which 
seemed  to  meet  the  wish  ho  had  cherished, 
to  be  able  to  wield  direct  practical  influence 
in  ecclesiastical  aft'airs.  He  was  called  to  be 
PrUlat  of  Baden.  This  office  or  dignity — 
to  which  nothing  exactly  corresponds  in  our 
own  country — conferred  on  its  holder  a  seat 
in  the  Upper  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Evangelical  Church ; 
but,  singularly  enough,  did  not  necessarily 


|  make  him  a  member  of  the  Upper  Ecclcsias- 
I  tieal  Council,  so  that  his  direct  influcuco 
was  more  personal  than  official.  Ullmann 
hesitated  at  first  to  sacrifice  the  quiet  und 
independence  of  his  University  position,  and 
the  opportunities  of  free  action  which  he 
largely  enjoyed,  possessing,  as  he  did,  tho 
confidence  of  the  better  clergv  throughout 
the  country;  but  at  length  he  yielded. 
Considerations,  such  as  loyalty  to  his  prince, 
disgust  at  the  illiberal  liberalism  that  was  in- 
creasingly gaining  the  upper  hand  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  perhaps,  too,  an  unconscious  stir- 
ring of  ambition,  influenced  his  decision; 
but  the  main  reason,  undoubtedly,  was  the 
one  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
!  made.  Before  making  this  change,  he  did 
as  he  had  done  when  he  consented  to  remove 
from  Halle  to  Heidelberg,  and  his  experience, 
as  a  man  of  a  less  idealistic  turn  of  mind 
might  have  anticipated,  was  again  the  same. 
He  stipulated  for  many  alterations,  both  in 
the  principles  and  methods  of  ecclesiastical 
procedure.  Could  the  programme  which  he 
laid  before  the  Grand  Duke  have  been 
thoroughly  carried  out,  a  great  reform  would 
have  been  the  consequence;  but  the  pro- 
gramme was  a  professor's  programme,  and 
the  professor  was  not  the  man  to  make  it  a 
reality.  He  soon  found  that  bureaucratic 
redtapeism,  vested  interests,  indifference,  in- 
capacity, not  to  mention  intrigue  and  open 
opposition,  were  as  common  in  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  as  in  the  political  circles,  and 
as  difficult  to  vanquish. 

In  1857,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
Director  of  the  Upper  Ecclesiastical  Council 
— a  position  equivalent,  in  some  respects,  to 
to  tthat  of  the  Minister  of  Cnltus  in  Prus- 
sia. The  increase  of  honour  brought  an  in- 
crease of  care,  but  the  increase  of  apparent 
power  did  not  bring  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  real  power.  He  was  associated 
with  men  who,  besides  being  narrow  bureau- 
crats, and  having  no  sympathy  with  the 
higher  interests  of  the  Church,  looked  on 
Ullm/mn  as  a  sort  of  interloper;  the  conse- 
quence being  perpetual  struggles  and  annoy- 
ance, without  adequate  compensation.  Dis- 
like to  him  personally  began  also  to  spread 
among  the  clergy,  and  the  laity  charged  him 
with  being  a  High  Church  reactionary.  His 
difficulties  culminated  in  the  so-called  Agen- 
den-Streit,  and  in  the  disputes  relating  to 
the  new  constitution  proposed  for  tho 
Church ;  the  upshot  of  tho  whole  being 
that,  in  1860,  he  retired  from  office,  brokeu 
in  health,  and  almost  broken  in  spirit. 

He  was  never  able  to  resume  independent 
literary  work,  though  he  did  again  under- 
take the  direction  of  the  Studien  und  Kriti- 
ken,  which  for  several  years  had  mainly  de- 
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volved  on  his  colleague  Umbreit  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  in  1860,  he  associated 
Dr.  Rothe  with  himself  as  joint  editor ;  but, 
owing  to  an  ever-increasing  divergence  of 
their  views — both  practical  and  theoretical 
— this  arrangement  terminated  iu  1864,  at 
which  date  the  journal  passed  into  the  hands 
of  its  present  editors. 

The  faith  that  Ullmann  had  expounded 
and  defended  iu  life,  sustained  him  in  the 
decline  of  health  and  in  the  hour  of  death. 
In  the  autumn  of  1863,  both  bodily  and  in- 
tellectual vigour  began  seriously  to  fail;  and 
on  the  12th  of  Jauuary,  1865,  he  died,  sur- 
rounded by  his  family,  and  repeating  to 
himself  the  closing  words  of  that  grand,  but 
almost  too  moving  hymn — 

*  0  Haupt  voll  Blut  und  Wunden.' 


Art.  II. — Aerial  Voyages. 

Travels  in  the  Air.  By  Jambs  Glaisher, 
F.R.S.,  Cahillb  Flammarion,  W.  de 
Fonvielle,  and  Gaston  Tissandier. 
Edited  by  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.  With 
125  illustrations.  London :  Richard  Bent- 
ley  and  Son.  1871. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Frenchman,  apostrophis- 
ing the  Genius  of  Humanity  as  none  but  a 
Frenchman  can  do,  took  the  liberty  of  re- 
proaching that  metaphorical  being  for  its  ex- 
treme backwardness  in  one  department  of 
duty.  He  called  upon  it  to  '  march,'  an  in- 
junction which  his  countrymen  are  so  fond 
of  issuing  that  they  sometimes  forget  to  tell 
you  where,  or  to  state  the  reason  why.  The 
present  ago,  he  intimated,  demanded  this 
movement :  the  coming  generations  would 
be  greatly  disappointed  if  it  were  not  accom- 
plished. 1  One  effort,'  said  he  encouragingly 
to  the  Genius,  *  and  the  future  is  thine 
(Tavenir  Cappartient)  /'  The  crooked  places, 
he  promised,  should  be  made  straight,  and 
the  rough  ones  delightfully  smooth.  There 
should  be  no  more  mountains  (Pyrenees  or 
otherwise),  and  the  valleys  should  become  as 
level  as  the  plains  1 

And  what  does  the  reader  suppose  was 
the  duty  in  respect  of  which  the  genius  in 
question  was  so  shamefully  in  arrear  \  It 
was,  says  M.  Farcot,  in  the  matter  of  aerosta- 
tion. How  is  it,  asked  this  individual,  some- 
what sharply,  that  man,  who  is  so  anxious  to 
conquer  everything  and  everybody  (except, 
we  might  add,  himself),  should  not  have 
made  greater  exertions  to  subdue  the  sole  ele- 
ment which  continues  in  a  state  of  rebellion  f 


How  is  it  that  a  being  who  has  such  magni- 
ficent forces  at  command,  and  can  traverse 
the  ocean  with  an  ease  and  a  rapidity  which 
the  fleetest  denizens  of  the  deep  cannot  sur- 
pass, should  suffer  himself  to  be  outstripped 
in  the  air  by  an  insignificant  fly  ?  M.  Far- 
cot  could  not  comprehend  it ;  M.  Farcot 
would  not  submit  to  it.  He  therefore  offer- 
ed his  services  to  mankind  as  the  precursor 
of  a  new  era,  in  which  the  balloon  was  to  be- 
come the  prominent  figure,  and  entreated  the 
object  of  his  invocation  to  wake  up,  and  with 
a  single  bound  to  overleap  the  gulf  that  lay 
between  it  and  its  greatest  triumphs. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  state  whether 
the  genius  in  question  listened  favourably  to 
M.  Farcot'a  fervid  appeal ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  his  hopes  have  not  yet  been  realized. 
The  balloon  has  always  appeared  to  possess 
such  splendid  capabilities  that  it  is  no  won- 
der its  admirers  never  weary  of  predicting  a 
brilliant  future  for  the  machine.  Consider- 
ing the  prominent  part  which  Frenchmen 
have  played  in  tho  history  of  aerostation,  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that  the  apparatus 
commenced  its  career  with  a  dash  and  elan 
which  led  mankind  to  anticipate  that  it 
would  accomplish  marvellous  things,  and  be- 
come one  of  the  foremost  agents  in  the  great 
work  of  civilization.  Our  lively  neighbours, 
ever  on  the  alert  for  glory  until  their  recent 
misfortunes,  and  probably  so  still,  were 
charmed  with  the  idea  of  conquering  a  new 
region,  though  it  contained  nothing  but 
clouds,  and  were  by  no  means  insensible  to 
the  vanity  of  riding  in  the  air,  though  in 
most  cases  they  went  up,  like  their  famous 
sovereign,  simply  to  come  down  again. 

Many  years  have  elapsed — nearly  a  cen- 
tury— since  Pilfitre  do  Rozier  and  the  Mar- 
quis d'Arlandes  made  their  daring  voyage 
into  the  atmosphere  in  the  car  of  a  fire-bal- 
loon, this  being  the  first  excursion  ever  at- 
tempted by  living  creatures,  if  we  except 
three  anonymous  animals,  a  sheep,  a  duck, 
and  a  cock,  which  were  sent)  up  in  the  pre- 
vious month,  and  returned  in  safety  to  the 
earth.  But  as  yet,  though  the  machine  has 
rendered  considerable  service  to  science,  and 
will  doubtless  assist  in  the  solution  of  many 
interesting  problems,  it  is  a  thing  of  promise 
rather  than  of  performance  It  is  still  in  a 
rudimentary  state,  and  should  be  received, 
says  M.  Glaisher,  simply  4  as  the  first  princi- 
ple of  some  aerial  instrument  which  remains 
to  bo  suggested.'  Potentially,  it  may  include 
the  germ  of  some  great  invention,  just  as 
Hiero's  eolipile  and  Lord  Worcester's 4  water- 
commanding  '  engine  contained  a  prophecy 
of  the  most  masterly  of  human  machines— 
the  steam  giants  of  Watt  But  to  apply  the 
|  well-knowu  metaphor  of  Frauklin,  when 
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asked  what  was  the  use  of  a  balloon,  we  may 
say  that  the  'infant'  has  not  grown  up  into 
a  man. 

Within  the  last  twelve  months,  however, 
this  largest  of  human  toys — the  plaything  of 
pleasure  seekers,  and  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes 
at  fitea  and  tea-gardens — has  been  convert- 
ed into  a  useful  machine,  though  under  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  which  every  phi- 
lanthropist must  deeply  deplore. 

Of  course,  when  the  balloon  was  presented 
to  mankind,  one  of  the  first  thoughts  which 
suggested  itself  to  our  combative  race  was 
this — •  Can  we  turn  it  to  any  account  in  war? 
Will  it  assist  us  in  killing  our  enemies,  or 
capturing  their  fortresses?      And  when  we 
remember  that  the   machine  was  reared 
amongst  the  most  military  people  in  Europe, 
can  we  doubt  that  as  Napoleon's  great  ques- 
tion respecting  the  Siraplon  road  was,  whe- 
ther it  would  carry  cannon,  so  the  chief 
point  with  a  Frenchman  would  be,  whether 
a  balloon  could  be  rendered  of  any  service  in 
a  battle  f    Not  many  years  were  suffered  to 
elapse  before  regular  experiments  were  insti- 
tuted with  this  view.     An  aerostatic  school 
was  established  at  Meudon,  a  company  of 
aeronauts,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Coutclle,  was  formed,  and  a  number  of  bal- 
loons constructed  by  Conto  were  distributed 
amongst  the  divisions  of  the  French  army, 
not  even  forgetting  the  troops  despatched  to 
Egypt.  At  the  sieges  of  Maubcuge,  Charleroi, 
Mannheim,  and  Ehrcnbreitstein  the  invention 
was  found  to  be  of  some  value  for  purposes  of 
reconnoitring ;  and  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Fleurus,  Coutclle  and  an  officer  spent  several 
hours  in  the  air,  studying  the  positions  of 
the  Austrinns,  and  this  with  such  effect  that 
their  information  materially  assisted  General 
Jourdan  in  gaining  the  victory.    The  ma- 
chine was,  of  course,  held  captive  during  the 
process,  but  its  tether  was  easily  extended  by 
means  of  a  windlass,  and  thus  the  occupants 
were  enabled  to  soar  above  the  enemy's  fire. 

More  than  once  it  has  been  proposed  to 
build  huge  balloons,  and  freight  them  with 
shells  and  other  missiles,  which  might  be 
conveniently  dropped  down  upon  a  hostile 
corps,  or  '  plumped '  into  the  midst  of  a  be- 
leaguered town.  With  a  view  to  the  demo- 
lition of  the  fortress  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa, 
during  the  war  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Wise  suggested  the  con- 
struction of  an  enormous  air-ship,  which  was 
to  carry  up  a  quantity  of  bombs  and  tor- 
pedoes, and,  whilst  securely  moored  in  the 
atmosphere  by  means  of  a  cable  several  miles 
in  length,  it  would  be  in  a  position  to  rain 
down  death  upon  the  devoted  place.  To  its 
honour,  however,  the  American  Government 
declined  the  use  of  such  an  aerial  battery. 


Fortunately — we  think  we  may  say  for- 
tunately— for  the  interests  of  mankind,  the 
balloon  has  not  succeeded  to  any  consider- 
able extent  as  a  military  machine.  Even  the 
Jesuit  Lana  felt  inclined  to  weep  over  his 
abortive  project  (he  did  pray  over  it)  when 
he  considered  how  easy  it  would  be  for  war- 
like marauders  to  set  the  stoutest  walls  and 
ramparts  at  defiance,  and  to  hurl  destruction 
into  any  city  they  might  select.    Let  us 
hope  that  the  balloon  is  destined  for  more 
pacific  purposes.  The  range  of  modern  guns, 
and  the  difficulty  of  manoeuvring  so  rudder- 
less^ an  apparatus,  seem  to  cut  it  off  from  a 
career  of  glory.     If  employed  for  purposes 
of  reconnoitring  purely,  and  kept  in  a  captive 
condition,  it  may  occasionally  render  service 
by  darting  suddenly  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  taking  a  glimpse  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion or  movements.     But,  then,  a  tethered 
balloon,  as  M.  dc  Fonvielle  intimates,  be- 
longs neither  to  the  air  nor  the  earth  ;  it  is  a 
creature  compelled  to  serve  two  masters,  and 
therefore  cannot  do  its  duty  to  cither ;  but, 
whilst  attempting  to  obey  the  commands  of 
its  rulers  below,  it  is  forced  to  yield  to  the 
caprice  of  the  breezes  above.     If  five,  asks 
M.  Simonin,  and  if  the  wind  were  everything 
the  aerial  heroes  could  wish  ;  if,  moreover, 
the  balloon,  charged  with  the  most  formi- 
dable fulminates,  were  carried  direct  to  the 
hostile  camp,  could  they  expect  to  find  the 
enemy  massed  for  a  review  or  a  manoeuvre 
precisely  at  the  spot  over  which  they  sailed, 
and  could  they  time  their  discharges  so 
beautifully,  having  due  regard  to  the  speed 
of  the  machine,  that  their  projectiles  should 
explode  at  the   most  fitting  moment  for 
damaging  their  foes?    Happily,  in  neither 
of  the  two  greatest  struggles  of  recent  times 
— how  recent  none  need  say,  for  the  scent 
of  blood  is  yet  on  the  soil  of  Virginia,  and 
the  bones  of  Teuton  and  Gaul  still  lie  blend- 
ed on  the  fields  of  France — has  the  balloon 
brought  itself  into  formidable  confederacy 
with  Krupp  cannon  or  the  murderous  mit- 
traillensc. 

War,  however,  the  greatest  of  scourges,  is 
sometimes  compelled,  in  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God,  to  yield  an  incidental  harvest 
of  blessings.  Liberty  has  often  been  en- 
trusted to  the  keeping  of  the  bayonet,  and 
civilization  has  more  than  once  depended 
upon  the  explosive  virtues  of  charcoal  and 
saltpetre.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  re- 
cent investment  of  Paris  may  ultimately 
lead  to  the  development  of  aerial  navigation 
on  a  scale  which  would  gladden  the  heart  of 
M.  Farcot,  and  almost  satisfy  the  expecta- 
tions of  some  of  the  greatest  enthusiasts  in 
the  art.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  balloon  for  postal  purposes. 
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During  the  recent  siege  of  that  city — we 
mean,  of  course,  by  the  Germans,  and  not 
by  Freuchmen  themselves — upwards  of 
fifty  of  these  aerial  packets  sailed  from  the 
beleaguered  metropolis  with  despatches  for 
the  outer  world.  They  conveyed  about 
two-and-a-half  millions  of  letters,  represent- 
ing a  total  weight  of  about  ten  tons.  Most 
of  them  took  out  a  number  of  pigeons, 
which  were  intended  to  act  as  postmen 
from  the  provinces.  One,  called  Le  Gene- 
ral Faldherbcvvim  furnished  with  four  shep- 
herds' dogs,  which  it  was  hoped  would  break 
through  the  Prussian  lines,  carrying  with 
them  precious  communications  concealed 
under  their  collars.  The  greater  number  of 
these  balloons  were  under  the  management 
of  seamen,  sometimes  solitary  ones,  whose 
nautical  training,  it  was  naturally  supposed, 
would  qualify  them  more  especially  for  the 
duties  of  aerial  navigation.  More  than  one 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  having 
dropped  down  right  amongst  the  Prussians. 
In  some  of  these  cases  the  crews  were  gene- 
rally made  prisoners,  but  in  others  they  ef- 
fected their  escape ;  and  moro  than  once 
their  despatches  were  preserved  in  a  very  re- 
markable way — in  one  instance  being  se- 
creted in  a  dung  cart,  and  in  another  being 
rescued  by  a  forester,  and  conveyed  to  Buf- 
fet, the  aeronaut  of  the  ArchimMe,  who  had 
been  sent  out  in  search  of  them,  and  had 
traversed  the  hostile  lines  on  hiB  errand. 
Many  of  these  postal  vessels  were  carried  to 
a  considerable  distance,  some  landing  in 
Belgium,  Holland,  or  Bavaria;  whilst  one, 
La  Ville  <F  Orleans,  was  swept  into  Norway, 
and  came  to  anchor  about  600  miles  north 
of  Christiania.  A  few,  unhappily,  never 
landed  at  all.  Le  Jacquard,  which  left  the 
Orleans  railway  station  on  the  28th  Novem- 
ber, with  a  bold  sailor  for  its  sole  occupant, 
disappeared  like  many  a  gallant  ship.  It 
was  Inst  observed  above  Rochclle,  and  pro- 
bably foundered  at  sea,  as  some  of  its  pa- 
pers were  picked  up  in  the  Channel.  Le 
Jules  Favre  (the  second  of  that  name), 
which  set  out  two  days  subsequently,  has 
arrived  nowhere  as  yet ;  and  one  of  the  last 
of  these  mail-balloons,  the  Richard  Wallace, 
is  missing,  as  much  as  if  it  had  sailed  off  the 
planet  into  infinite  space.  So  long  as  these 
machines  continued  to  be  launched  by  day, 
they  were  exposed  to  a  fusillade  whilst  tra- 
versing the  girdle  of  tho  Prussian  guns,  the 
bullets  whistling  round  them  even  at  an  ele- 
vation of  900  or  1,000  metres.  To  avoid 
this  peril  it  became  necessary  to  start  them 
by  night,  although  the  disadvantages  of  noc- 
turnal expeditions,  in  which  no  light  could 
be  carried,  and  consequently  the  barometer 
could  not  be  duly  read,  were  held  by  many 


to  outweigh  all  the  dangers  attaching  to 
German  projectiles. 

Let  us  now  attempt  an  imaginary  voyage 
through  the  air,  availing  ourselves  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  experience  of  the  gentle- 
men whose  excursions  are  chronicled  in  the 
work  which  heads  this  article.  A  more  at- 
tractive volume  cannot  well  be  imagined. 
It  is  the  production  of  one  Englishman  and 
three  Frenchmen.  Mr.  Glaisher  is  well 
known,  in  companionship  with  Mr.  Coxwell, 
as  our  greatest  authority  on  the  subject 
All  his  visits  to  the  clouds  have  been  for 
scientific  purposes,  and  if  the  question, 

Quis  credorct  unquam 
Aerias  hominein  carp  ere  posse  vias  ? 

could  be  put  in  reference  to  any  man,  it 
might  surely  be  applied  to  him,  for  he  has 
had  the  honour  of  ascending  higher  than 
any  other  mortal  from  Icarus  to  Gay-Lussac. 
MM.  Flammarion,  Fonvielle,  and  Tissandier 
are  all  enthusiasts  in  the  matter  of  balloon- 
ing ;  the  second  of  theso  gentlemen  having 
expressed  his  willingness  to  be  shot  up  into 
the  air  in  connection  with  a  sky-rocket,  pro- 
vided its  projectilo  force  could  be  duly  regu- 
lated aud  a  proper  parachute  were  attached. 
In  the  narratives  of  their  numerous  ascents, 
there  is  uecessarily  some  degree  of  sameness; 
but  the  whole  are  not  only  thoroughly  reada- 
ble, but  thoroughly  enjoyable  to  the  last. 
The  illustrations  to  the  book  are  really  su- 
perb. As  a  mere  portfolio  of  sky-sketches, 
it  is  well  worth  the  price.  Not  unreasona- 
bly indeed,  one  of  the  writers  expresses  his 
hope  that  the  work  will  fonn  a  kind  of 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  subject, '  for  it 
is  the  first  time  that  artists  have  gone  up  in 
balloons  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing 
the  eyes  of  the  public  with  a  scries  of  aerial 
scenes.'  We  have  charts  of  triple  texture, 
showing,  first,  the  path  of  the  machine 
through  the  air;  secondly,  the  geography 
of  the  country  over  which  it  passed ;  and 
thirdlv,  the  gradations  of  light  and  darkness 
during  the  expedition,  these  being  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  answer  point  for  point  We 
have  also  pictures  in  which  the  balloon  is 
seen  in  almost  every  phase  of  adventure — 
sweeping  through  the  clouds,  plodding 
through  the  snow,  cruising  amongst  the 
stars  by  night,  exploding  in  the  sky,  plung- 
ing into  the  sea,  dragging  on  the  ground, 
caught  in  tho  trees,  stranded  amongst  the 
sheepfolds,  or  tumbling  upon  the  coast  and 
struggling  madly  to  escape  the  pursuing  bil- 
lows. But  we  have  also  some  gorgeous 
views  of  cloud-land,  with  its  marvellous 
scenery ;  now  silvered  with  the  pale  radiance 
of  the  moon  or  the  stars,  now  drenched  m 
the  golden  glories  of  the  setting  sun— at 
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one  time  darkening  into  night  under  the 
gathering  thunderstorm,  at  another  fantas- 
tically illuminated  with  haloes  and  many- 
tinted  spectra ;  and  through  all  these  won- 
derful fields  of  air,  a  tiny  sphere,  a  mere 
bubble  of  the  sky,  with  a  bubble  or  two  of 
human  breath  attached,  may  be  seen  pursu- 
ing its  noiseless  way  as  if  it  had  escaped  for 
ever  from  this  turbulent  earth. 

Before  we  start,  however,  the  great  ques- 
tion is,  Dare  we  start  at  all?  Well  might 
the  first  aerial  navigator,  like  the  anony- 
mous hero  qui  fragilem  truci  commisit 
pelago  ratetn  primus,  shudder  at  his  own 
audacity  as  ho  launched  his  miserable  ves- 
sel upon  the  untravcrsed  deep.  When  it 
was  first  determined  to  send  up  some  hu- 
man beings  to  the  clouds  in  a  Montgolfier, 
it  was  by  no  means  an  unnatural  sug- 
gestion that  the  experiment  should  be  tried 
upon  a  couple  of  criminals;  but  French 
valour  would  not  permit  even  French  ras- 

*    cality  to  carry  off  the  honour  of  the  exploit, 

r  and  Pil&tre  de  Rozier  indignantly  protested 
that  vile  malefactors  ought  not  to  have  4  the 
glory  of  being  tho  first  to  rise  in  the  air.' 

f  Brave  men,  however,  whose  courage  could 
not  be  impeached  even  in  the  fieriest  hour 

v  of  battle,  have  been  known  to  shrink  from 
a  balloon  when  they  would  have  calmly 

;  faced  a  battery.  A  gallant  field-marshal, 
says  Flammarion, '  who  had  never  hesitated 
to  advance  through  the  discharge  of  cannon 
and  musketry,'  declared  more  than  once  that 
he  would  not,  for  a  whole  empire,  ascend 

j     cren  in  a  captive  machine  1    On  the  other 

'  hand,  it  is  related  of  an  old  woman  (who 
had  been  an  inmate  of  Lambeth  workhouse 
for  forty  years,  and  who,  on  losing  her  son 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  exclaimed,  4 1  felt 
sure  I  should  never  bring  up  that  poor 
child  ! ')  that  being  asked  on  her  hundredth 
biithday  what  treat  she  would  like  by  way 
of  celebrating  the  occasion,  the  ancient  fe- 
male decided  upon  an  excursion  in  the  great 
balloon  then  tethered  at  Chelsea.  Her 
wish  was  granted,  and  she  enjoyed  a  ride  in 
the  atmosphere  at  the  foot  of  this  huge 
floating  gasometer,  which  was  fettered  to 
the  earth  by  a  cable  of  two  thousand  feet  in 
length.  The  fair  sex,  indeed,  have  never 
exhibited  much  timidity  in  dealing  with  bal- 
loons. Out  of  the  seven  hundred  persons 
carried  up  in  tho  air  at  various  times  by  the 
veteran  Green,  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  were  females.  4  If,'  hinted  he 
to  Fonvielle, 4  you  wish  balloons  to  become 
popular  in  France,  begin  by  taking  women 
in  them ;  men  will  De  sure  to  follow ! ' 
Docs  not  this  accord  to  the  letter  with 
George  Stephenson's  dictum,  that  feminine 
influence  would  draw  a  man  from  the  other  I 


side  of  the  globe  when  nothing  else  would 
move  him  t  Not  that  we  think  the  advice 
was  specially  needed  for  France,  for  the  first 
lady  who  made  an  ascent  was  a  Frenchwo- 
man, Mine.  Thible ;  and  the  first  lady  who 
met  her  death  on  an  aerial  excursion  was 
Mine.  Blanchard,  who  belonged  to  the  same 
nation. 

First  of  all,  then,  we  ought  to  sec  the  bal- 
loon before  it  is  inflated.  There  it  lies,  a 
vast  expanse  of  varnished  silk,  or  calico,  or 
india-rubber  cloth,  enveloped  iu  netting, 
and  covering  many  a  square  yard  of  ground 
with  its  flabby,  crumpled  form.  Nothing 
more  lifeless  and  uninteresting  can  well  be 
conceived  than  the  huge  shape  which,  in  a 
short  time,  will  lift  itself  by  degrees  from  the 
soil,  like  a  giant  creeping  gradually  into  con- 
sciousness, and  then  standing  erect  in  all  the 
pride  of  its  newly-discovered  powers,  will  ex- 
pand into  one  of  the  most  stately  and  pic- 
turesque machines  ever  invented  by  man. 
It  is  even  possible  to  sympathise  with  M. 
Flammarion  in  his  heroics  when  he  imagines 
an  aeronaut  addressing  it  in  language  of 
mingled  insult  and  adulation : — 

44  Inert  and  formless  thing,  that  I  can  now 
trample  under  my  feet,  that  I  can  tear  with 
my  hands,  here  stretched  dead  upon  the 
ground — my  perfect  slave— J  am  about  to 
give  thee  fife,  that  thou  mayest  become  my 
sovereign !  In  the  height  of  my  generosity  I 
shall  make  thee  even  greater  than  myself  I 
0  vile  and  powerless  thing  t  I  shall  abandon 
myself  to  thy  majesty,  O  creature  of  my  hands, 
and  thou  shalt  carry  my  kingdom  unto  thine 
own  element,  which  I  have  created  for  thee ; 
thou  shalt  fly  off  to  the  regions  of  storms 
and  tempests,  and  I  shall  be  forced  to  follow 
thee!  I  shall  become  thy  plaything;  thou 
shalt  do  what  thou  wilt  with  me,  and  forget 
that  I  gave  thee  life  !" 

For  many  reasons,  carburetted  hydrogen, 
or  coal  gas,  is  the  agent  employed  to  give 
levity  to  the  machine.  In  the  earlier  days 
of  aerostation,  hydrogen  presented  strong 
temptations.  It  is  the  lightest  of  the  gases, 
being  np wards  of  fourteen  times  rarer  than 
atmospheric  air,  and  therefore  it  was  na- 
turally regarded  as  the  element  best  fitted 
to  do  man's  bidding,  and  to  drag  him  near- 
est to  the  stars.  But  hydrogen  is  an  ex- 
pensive article,  and  needs  an  elaborate  ap- 
paratus for  its  production,  whereas  coal  gas 
is  burnt  in  every  civilized  street,  and  may 
be  obtained  in  any  quantity  by  connecting 
a  flexible  tube  with  the  nearest  tap.  In  the 
still  darker  ages  of  aeronautic  science,  it  is 
well  known  that  heated  air  was  the  element 
employed;  and,  going  back  into  yet  more 
benighted  times,  we  find  that  Father  Lana 
proposed  to  give  buoyancy  to  copper  globes 
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by  filling  them,  as  an  Hibernian  once  re- 
marked, with  a  vacuum ;  whilst  another 
worthy  Pere,  Galien  of  Avignon,  gravely 
suggested  that  balloons  should  be  inflated 
with  attenuated  air,  brought  down  from 
mountain  tops  in  bags  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  in  which  case  they  would,  of 
course,  ascend  to  similar  heights ! 

Let  us  now  enter  the  car.  The  hu^e 
monster  above  us  is  swaying  to  and  fro  in 
the  breeze,  and  struggling  for  freedom  like 
some  giant  soul  which  has  done  its  work  on 
earth  and  is  eager  to  reach  its  native  skies. 
The  cords  which  hold  us  captive  arc  loosed, 
and,  as  if  by  instinct,  we  grasp  the  nearest 
rope,  or  hold  fast  to  the  wicker  work,  to  se- 
cure ourselves  from  the  effects  of  our  sudden 
translation — we  might  almost  say  projection 
— through  the  air.  But  the  first  feeling  is 
one  of  surprise.  "Wo  find  ourselves  per- 
fectly stationary,  whilst,  strange  to  say,  the 
earth — the  great  Bolid  globe  on  which  we 
recently  stood,  with  all  its  towers  and  tem- 
ples, its  gazing  crowds  and  spreading  land- 
scapes— is  seen  bhooting  downwards  in  space 
with  frightful  velocity !  Worse  still,  glanc- 
ing upwards,  the  sky  appears  to  be  falling, 
as  if  the  ceiling  of  the  universe  had  given 
way;  and  yonder  big  dark  cloud,  which 
seemed  to  be  motionless  when  wo  took 
our  seat,  is  noftr  tumbling  headlong  upon  us, 
and  will,  infallibly,  crush  our  balloon  like  a 
moth.  It  requires  some  little  consideration 
to  correct  this  delusion,  and  satisfy  ourselves 
that  here,  as  in  many  of  the  moral  and  social 
phenomena  of  life,  the  change  is  in  us,  and 
not  in  the  world  itself. 

As  we  rise,  the  view  below  grows  more 
cxpausive,  but.,  at  the  same  time,  it  appears 
to  flatten.  The  hills  arc  planed  down,  the 
valleys  aro  filled  up,  and  the  rich  undula- 
tions and  inequalities  which  contribute  so 
much  to  the  picturesque  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure lost  to  the  aerial  eye.  We  seem  to  be 
hovering  over  a  huge,  variegated  ordnance 
map,  tinted  for  the  most  part  with  green ; 
its  rivers  looking  like  silver  ribbons,  its  rail- 
ways like  ruled  lines,  its  woods  represented 
by  patches  of  verdure,  and  its  towns  exhibit- 
ing grooves  or  gutters  for  streets,  and  kitchen 
areas  for  squares. 

This  effect  h  the  more  striking  when  we 
look  perpendicularly  down  upon  tall,  slender 
objects  like  steeples,  pillars,  or  elevated  sta- 
tues. The  Monument  of  London  becomes  a 
mere  gilded  speck  on  the  pavement.  The 
hapless  column  in  the  Place  Vendome,  now 
overthrown  by  the  hands  of  Frenchmen 
themselves,  was  described  by  an  aeronaut  as 
a  kind  of  4  pin  stuck  head  downwards  in  a 
cushion.'  A  view  of  the  statue  of  Napoleon, 
as  seen  from  on  high,  is  given  by  M.  Flara- 


marion,  and  presents  a  ludicrous  picture,  the 
figure  being  crushed  into  a  sort  of  black 
amorphous  lump,  which  would  be  utterly 
unintelligible  were  it  not  that  the  shadow 
exhibits  something  of  the  human  form,  and 
not  inaptly  suggests  some  strong  reflections 
respecting  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  imperial 
dynasty.  In  fact,  the  landscape  seems  to  be 
flattened  as  if  some  great  roller  had  passed 
over  it,  and  ironed  out  all  the  prominences 
in  order  to  reduce  it  ty>  one  vast  plain. 

This  appearance  may  be  qualified  by  an- 
other, which,  however,  is  not  visible  to  every 
voyager.  Without  going  so  far  as  to  im- 
agine that  the  earth  will  display  any  portion 
of  its  convexity,  we  certainly  should  not  ex- 
pect it  to  assume  a  concave  aspect  to  the 
eye.  Yet,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  sky 
above  us  looks  like  a  great  vault,  and  that 
the  clouds  overhead  slope  down  towards  the 
horizon,  if  sufficiently  extended,  the  land- 
scape beneath  us  should  appear  to  be  simi- 
larly hollowed  were  it  surveyed  from  a  cor- 
responding elevation.  In  some  degree,  and 
to  some  susceptible  minds,  this  curious  im- 
pression is  realized  in  a  balloon.  The  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  expanse  below  seem  to  sink 
and  assume  a  dish-like  form,  so  that,  as  M. 
Plammarion  observes,  we  float  between  two 
vast  concavities,  the  blue  dome  of  heaven 
resting  upon  the  green  and  shallow  but  in- 
verted dome  of  earth. 

But  can  we  witness  all  this  without  a  sen- 
sation of  giddiness?  Is  not  our  enjoyment 
of  the  scene  marred  by  a  strong  disposition 
to  vertigo,  such  as  is  natural  to  human  heads 
when  raised  to  perilous  altitudes  i  This 
tendency,  however,  is  far  less  prevalent  than 
might  be  expected  in  the  car  of  a  balloon. 
Professor  Jacobi,  who  could  not  look  down 
from  a  lofty  building  without  dizziness 
made  his  first,  perhaps  his  only  ascent  with- 
out experiencing  the  least  swimming  of  the 
brain.  Tho  chief  feeling  of  tta  aeronaut, 
according  to  M.  Simonin,  is  one  of  elation ; 
his  sense  of  individuality  becoming  so  tri- 
umphant that  he  glances  down  upon  the 
poor  wretched  globe  he  has  left  grovelling 
in  its  sins  and  sorrows,  with  a  species  of 
pity  which  is  probably  very  much  akin  to 
contempt!  But  this  sentiment,  according 
to  M.  Flammarion,  may  be  combined  with 
another  of  a  much  more  equivocal  descrip- 
tion. '  I  also  felt,'  says  this  gentleman, '  a 
vague  desire  to  throw  myself  out  of  tho  bal- 
loon. Though  feeling  convinced  that  it 
would  be  certain  death,  I  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  mild  temptation  to  allow  myself 
to  fall,  and  my  death  became,  for  the  moment, 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  me.'  The  lofty 
air  with  which  this  is  written,  and  the  su- 
preme nonchalance  displayed,  are  eminently 
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characteristic  of  the  soil,  or  rather  of  the 
sons  of  Franco.  *  Let  mc  live  or  let  me  die,' 
he  seems  to  say  ;  *  whether  I  float  in  these 
pure  ethereal  regions,  victorious  over  all  the 
evils  of  earth,  or  whether  my  body  lies  shat- 
tered on  those  rocks  below,  a  mass  of  fea- 
tureless pulp,  is  a  question  of  no  conse- 
quence to  Camillc  Flarnmarion !  lie  is 
perfectly  content  whether  he  figures  as  an 
aerial  conqueror  or  as  a  poor,  palpitating 


corpse 


continne  rising.  The  balloon  will,  of 
ourse,  persist  in  doing  so  until  the  weight 
of  the  included  gas  arid  of  the  entire  appa- 
ratus exactly  balances  an  equal  bulk  of  the 
surrounding  air.    Starting  from  the  earth 


stars,  if  we  continue  to  ascend  in  this  inde- 
finite way  ?  How  rapidly  we  move,  and 
what  curious  effects  vertical  travelling  may 
involve,  a  single  illustration  will  suggest. 
Aeronauts  may  enjoy  a  spectacle  which,  at 
the  first  mention,  might  almost  recall  the 
retrograde  movement  of  the  solar  shadow  on 
the  dial  of  Ahaz — namely,  that  of  two  sun- 
sets in  one  day.  An  early  balloonist,  M. 
Charles,  was  very  much  impressed  by  this 
vision.  When  he* left  the  earth  for  an  evening 
excursion,  the  great  luminary  had  just  disap- 
peared, but,  said  the  Frenchman,  proudly,  'he 
rose  again  for  mc  alone ! '  'I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  set  twice  on  the  same  day.' 
Nor  was  the  spectacle  such  as  the  dwellers 


with  all  its  buoyant  power  in  hand,  it  would  (  on  the  soil  may  command,  by  permitting 


soon  acquire  a  considerable  momentum  were 
it  not  controlled  by  the  resistance  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  reduces  its  motion  to  a  steady, 
uniform  ascent  This  presumes,  however, 
that  nothing  transpires  to  alter  its  gravity. 
The  addition  of  a  few  rain-drops  to  the 
machine  would  infallibly  slacken  it*  speed, 
whilst  the  fall  overboard  of  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers would  convert  it  for  the  time  into  a 
runaway  balloon.  When  Mr  Cocking  sever- 
ed his  parachute  from  the  great  Nassau,  the 
latter,  huge  as  it  was,  bounded  aloft  with 
such  swiftness  that  whilst  the  poor  fellow 
was  descending  to  death,  the  two  aeronauts 
seemed  to  be  mounting  to  destruction,  cither 
by  the  bursting  of  the  balloon  or  the  stifling 
emission  of  gas. 

In  another  way,  also,  too  rapid  a  start 
mav  lead  to  dangerous  consequences.  In 
1H50,  MM.  Bixio  and  Barrel  took  their 
places  in  the  car  of  a  balloon  inflated  with 

Imre  hydrogen.  Their  object  in  using  this 
ightest  of  all  aerial  fluids  was  to  climb  to 
an  elevation  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  feet ; 
but,  not  having  made  duo  allowance  for  its 
buoyancy,  the  machine,  wheu  released,  ^hot 
through  the  air  like  a  ball  from  a  gun.  The 
envelope  expanded  so  rapidly  that  it  bulged 
down  upon  the  aeronauts  aud  shrouded  them 
completely,  the  car  being  slung  at  too  slight 
a  distance  below.  Struggling  like  men  be- 
neath a  fallen  tent,  one  of  them,  in  his  en- 
deavours to  extricate  himself,  tore  a  hole  in 


the  orb  to  sink  behind  sonic  elevation,  and 
then  mounting  it  so  as  to  bring  him  again 
into  view — thus  playing  at  bo-peep  with  the 
lord  of  day.  For,  continued  M.  Charles,  still 
more  proudly,  4  I  was  the  only  illuminated 
object ;  all  the  rest  of  nature  being  plunged 
into  shadow  ! ' 

But  now,  looking  aloft,  we  observe  a  mass 
of  clouds,  towards  which  we  are  rapidly 
speeding.  There  arc  mountains  of  snow  aud 
great  threatening  rocks,  against  which  it 
seems  as  if  our  fragile  vessel  would  inevitably 
be  dashed.  The  novice  in  aerial  navigation 
almost  instinctively  holds  his  breath  as  he 
sees  the  distance  narrowing  between  his  frail 
skiff  and  these  frowning  piles,  and  awaits 
the  awful  collision.  But  they  open  as  if  by 
magic,  and  the  balloon  glides  into  the  midst 
without  a  shock,  or  a  tremor  in  its  frame. 
We  are  then  enveloped  for  a  time  in  a  sort 
of  obscurity,  but  we  have  nothing  to  fear, 
for  the  machine  might  travel  blindfold  with- 
out dread  of  the  slightest  obstruction  in 
these  pathless  expanses.  Destitute  of  every 
object  which  could  serve  as  a  guide,  we  pr<>- 
ceed  until  we  emerge  into  sunshine  once 
more,  and  then,  looking  down,  we  see  the 
clouds  through  which  we  have  cutcred  clos- 
ing like  a  trap-door  after  us,  and  shutting  us 
out  from  the  dear  old  world,  where  we  lead 
such  a  life  of  charmed  misery. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  seems  impossible 
to  rise  above  the  4  smoko  and  stir  of  this 


the  great  bag,  from  which  the  gas  poured  dim  spot,  which  men  call  earth.' 
upon  them,  producing  illness  and  threaten-  In  an  accent  from  Wolvcrton,  in  June, 
ing  suffocation.  Precipitately  they  began  to  1863,  Mr.  Glaitdicr  passed  through  an  extra- 
sink,  and  it  was  only  by  tossing  everything  ordinary  succession  of  fogs  and  showers  and 
overboard  that  they  succeeded  in  landingj  rain-clouds;  and  though  he  soared  to  a 
safelv  on  the  earth.    They  had  traversed  a   height  of  23,000  feet,  the  balloon  was  im- 


bed of  clouds  9,000  feet  in  thickness,  reach- 
ed a  height  of  19,000  feet,  and  then  per- 
formed the  return  journey  all  in  the  space 
of  little  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Iligher  and  higher  we  mount.  Shall  not 
we  knock  our  sublime  heads  against  the 

vol.  liv.  B — 12 


able  to  extricate  itself  from  its  earthly  en- 
tanglements. Following  a  fine  rain  came  a 
drv  fog,  which  continued  for  some  distance  ; 
this  traversed,  the  aeronauts  entered  a  wet- 
ting fog,  and  subsequently  a  dry  one  again. 
When  three  miles  in  height,  they  imagined 
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that  they  would  certainly  break  through  the 
clouds,  but,  to  their  great  surprise,  nebulous 
heaps  lay  above  them,  beneath  them,  and 
all  around  them.  Up  they  elambered,  but 
at  an  elevation  of  four  miles  dense  masses 
.still  hung  overhead  as  if  to  forbid  any  fur- 
ther progress,  and  two  clouds  with  fringed 
edges  specially  attracted  their  attention,  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  unmistakeably  nim- 
bi, although  formations  of  this  latter  class 
are  mostly  creatures  of  the  nether  sky.  On 
returning,  a  heavy  rain  fell  pattering  on  the 
balloon  at  an  altitude  of  three  miles,  and 
then,  lower  down,  for  a  space  of  5,000  feet, 
they  passed  through  a  curious  snowy  dis- 
charge, the  air  being  full  of  icy  crystals, 
though  the  season  was  high  summer. 

It  is  not  often,  however,  that  the  atmo- 
sphere is  in  this  nebulous  condition  through- 
out so  large  a  portion  of  its  depth.  For 
days  together  terrestrials  may  be  enveloped 
in  fog  and  rain,  and  in  that  case  must  wait 
patiently  until  the  clouds  please  to  roll  off, 
and  drench  some  other  locality;  but  if  at 
such  seasons  we  were  to  jump  into  a  balloon, 
wo  might  soon  pass  out  of  the  watery  zone 
and  soar  into  the  jocund  sunshine.  Con- 
tinuing our  ascent,  therefore,  through  the 
dense  tract  of  moisture  we  first  entered,  our 
machine  at  last  lifts  its  head  joyously  above 
the  surface,  and  shaking  off  the  cloudy 
spray,  bounds  into  a  new  sphere,  where  the 
great  giver  of  light  glows  with  unadulterated 
ray.  \Ve  are,  in  fact,  in  a  new  world.  We 
are  completely  cut  off  from  our  native  earth 
by  a  huge  continent  of  vapour,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  suddenly  petrified  into 
rock. 

'  Above  our  heads,'  writes  Mr.  Glaisher, 
1  rises  a  noble  roof,  a  vast  dome  of  the  deepest 
blue.  In  the  east  may  perhaps  be  seen  the 
tints  of  a  rainbow  on  the  point  of  vanishing ; 
in  the  west,  the  sun  silvering  the  edges  of 
broken  clouds.  Below  these  light  vapours  may 
rise  a  chain  of  mountains,  tho  Alps  of  the  sky, 
rearing  themselves  one  above  the  other,  moun- 
tain above  mountain,  till  the  highest  peaks  are 
coloured  by  the  setting  sun.  Some  of  these 
compact  masses  look  as  if  ravaged  by  ava- 
lanches, or  rent  by  the  irresistible  movement  of 
glaciers.  Some  clouds  seem  built  up.of  quartz, 
or  even  diamonds :  some,  like  immense  cones, 
boldly  rise  upwards;  others  resemble  pyra- 
mids whose  sides  arc  in  rough  outline.  These 
scenes  are  so  varied  and  beautiful  that  we  feel 
we  could  remain  for  ever  to  wander  above 
these  boundless  plains.' 

As  wc  ascend,  however,  a  serious  question 
comes  into  play.  To  the  first  adventurer  wo 
may  suppose  that  it  would  present  itself  with 
alarming  force.  Shall  we  be  able  to  breathe 
safely  in  yonder  upper  regions,  where  the 
air  is  so  thin  that  the  lungs  must  work 


*  double  shift,'  as  it  were,  to  procure  their 
necessary  supply?  At  the  earth's  surface, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  atmosphere  presses 
upon  every  square  inch  with  a  force  of  from 
fourteen  to  fifteen  pouuds.  A  column  of 
air  forty  miles  in  height  resting  upon  a  man's 
hat,  would,  of  course,  crush  it  flat  upon  his 
head  in  a  moment,  were  it  not  for  an  equal 
resistance  within;  and,  but  for  the  same 
cause  (the  equal  diffusion  of  pressure  at  the 
same  level),  we  should  all  go  staggering 
along  under  our  burden  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds — such  is  our  share  of  the  atmosphe- 
ric load — or,  if  kid  prostrate,  should  find 
ourselves  incapable  of  risiug.  But  of  course 
the  pressure  grows  smaller  as  we  ascend,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  tho  height  of  the 
column  above  us  continually  decreases.  See- 
ing, moreover,  that  we  are  adapted  by  our 
organization  to  existence  at  the  bottom  of 
this  aerial  ocean,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that 
at  considerable  elevations  some  sensible  dis- 
turbance of  our  functions  will  ensue.  At 
the  height  of  three  miles  and  three-quarters 
tho  barometer,  which  stands  at  about  thirty 
inches  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  sunk  to 
fifteen  inches,  exhibiting  a  pressure  of  some 
seven-and-a-half  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
and  showing  that  as  much  of  the  atmosphere 
in  weight  is  below  us  as  there  is  above. 
Reaching  an  elevation  of  between  five  and 
six  miles,  the  mercury  would  be  found  to 
mark  ten  inches  only,  representing  a  pressure 
of  five  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  prov- 
ing that  two-thirds  of  the  aerial  ocean  had 
been  surmounted,  leaving  a  thiu  third  alone 
to  be  traversed.  The  following  table,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  will,  however,  best 
express  this  decline  of  density : — 

'At  the  height  of  1  mile  the  barometer  reading  to  21-7  Ir. 

2  miles        „  S0;3„ 
>i  s  ..  ,,         1»  i  ., 

M  J»   .»  ..  ..  m 

*       10  -        »  45" 

n  IV    ,.  ..         #  «Tf .. 

13  .. 
20   „  .,  ID  ,,  leas. 

One  indication  of  increasing  rarity  in  the 
air  is  to  be  found  iu  the  lowering  of  the 
point  at  which  water  boils.  On  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  ebullition  takes  place,  as 
is  well  kuown,  at  212°  Fahr. ;  but  at  the 
top  of  a  mountain  like  Mont  Blanc,  where 
the  pressure  is  so  much  lighteued,  and  the 
liquid  therefore  encounters  so  much  less  re- 
sistance to  its  vaporous  propensities,  it  will 
pass  into  steam  at  a  temperature  of  about 
"178°.  At  still  greater  elevations  this  point 
becomes  so  ridiculously  reduced — if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  employed — that  we  might 
plunge  our  hand  into  the  fluid  when  in  full 
simmer,  or  drink  it  in  the  form  of  tea  when 
absolutely  boiling.  Of  course,  under  such 
circumstances,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ex- 
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tract  the  full  flavour  of  that  generous  herb 
unions  the  process  were  carried  on  under 
artificial  pressure,  and  therefore  the  most 
gentle  ana  legitimate  of  all  stimulants  must 
lose  much  of  its  potency  if  decocted  at 
20,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Another  little  circumstance  is  very  signi- 
fic  int.  In  opening  a  flask  of  pure  water  at 
the  earth's  surface,  we  should  not  expect  the 
cork  to  fly  out  with  an  explosion  as  if  it 
were  a  flask  of  Clicquot's  sprightlicst  cham- 
pagne ;  but  this  is  what  occurs  when  we 
reach  an  altitude  whero  the  external  pressure 
is  slight  compared  with  the  spring  of  the 
imprisoned  air.  In  dealing  with  a  bottle  of 
frisky  porter  or  highly  impatient  soda-water, 
it  may  l>c  well  to  act  cautiously,  lest  the 
cork  should  go  like  a  shot  through  the 
envelope  of  the  balloon  ;  and  in  drinking 
the  contents  it  will  be  wise  to  wait  till  the 
effervescence  has  subsided,  lest  the  same  re- 
sults should  arise  as  those  which  were  expe- 
rienced by  the  Siamese  king,  when,  instead 
of  mixing  his  soda  powders  in  his  goblet,  he 
nut  the  acid  and  tbo  alkali  separately  into 
his  stomach,  and  left  them  to  settlo  their 
affinities  there. 

Whilst  urging  bis  way  aloft,  therefore,  the 
novice  will  probably  call  to  mind  some  of 
the  accounts  he  has  read  of  poor  animals 
which  have  been  tormented  and  philosophi- 
cally murdered  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump. 
He  will  remember  how  miserable  butterflies 
and  other  insects  have  bcon  unable  to  use 
their  wings,  and,  after  a  few  fl titterings,  have 
fallen  motionless  ;  or  how  helpless  mice, 
after  gasping  for  a  time  in  hopeless  distress, 
have  expired,  unwilling  martyrs  to  scioucc. 
And  can  he  enter  such  an  attenuated  atmos- 
phere as  the  oue  above  him  without  under- 
going some  of  their  agonies,  though  in  a 
miller  and  less  fatal  form  I    For,  on  ascend- 
ing a  lofty  mountain,  the  traveller  is  soon 
reminded  that  his  lungs  arc  dealing  with  a 
much  thinner  fluid  than  they  inhaled  below. 
Long  before  he  reaches  the  summit  be  finds 
that  his  drafts  upon  the  atmosphere  are  in- 
creased in  consequence  of  its  tenuity,  aud 
that  the  requisite  supply  can  only  be  obtain- 
ed with  much  pulmonary  toil.    His  head 
begins  to  ache,  a  feeling  of  nausea  is  fre- 
quently induced,  and  sometimes  he  experi- 
ences the  taste  of  blood  in  the  mouth,  or  the 
scent  of  the  samo  fluid  in  the  nostrils.  With 
throbbing  temples  and  tottering  limbs,  he 
drags  himself  to  the  peak,  and  then  proba- 
bjy  throws  himself  upon  the  rock  utterly 
exhausted,  his  first  sentiment  being  one  of 
relief  that  the  ascent  is  well  over,  aud  his 
next  one  of  retrrct  that  the  descent  is  not 
already  accomplished. 
But  iu  estimating  the  results  iu  such  a 


case,  we  must  remember  the  great  physical 
exertion  which  has  been  incurred.  Every 
traveller  who  plants  himself  upon  the  summit 
of  the  D6me  du  Gout6  must  have  lifted  as 
many  pounds  avoirdupois  as  he  weighs,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  baggage  and  personal 
accoutrements,  to  a  height  of  some  15,000 
feet  in  the  atmosphere  bv  the  sheer  force  of 
his  own  muscles.  To  carry  one's  own  body 
about  is  scarcely  regardedas  porter's  work, 
but  what  particularly  stout  man  would  ever 
dream  of  reaching  the  Grand  Plateau,  or 
even  attempt  to  scale  the  Great  Pyramid,, 
without  a  troop  of  attendants  to  drag"  him  to 
the  top  1  Iu  a  balloon,  however,  all  this  ex- 
penditure of  strength  is  spared.  The  aero- 
naut arrives  at  an  elevation  far  higher  than 
the  tallest  peak  in  Europe  without  squander- 
ing ns  much  force  as  would  be  required  to 
grind  an  ounco  of  coffee.  Here,  therefore, 
the  influences  of  rarefied  air  may  be  tested 
without  any  of  the  complications  arising 
from  previous  fatigue  or  present  muscular 
exhaustion. 

Now,  the  result?,  as  noted  by  different 
voyagers,  arc  by  no  means  accordant.  In 
his  first  ascent,  Mr.  Glaisher  found  his  pulse 
throbbing  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  per 
minute,  when  he  had  reached  a  height  of 
18,844  feet.  At  19,415  feet,  his  heart 
began  to  palpitate  audibly.  At  10,435,  it 
was  beating  more  \chcmently,  his  pulse 
had  accelerated  its  juice,  his  hands  ami  lips 
were  dyed  of  a  dark  bluish  hue,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  read  his 
philosophical  instruments.  At  21,792  feet 
(upwards  of  four  miles),  he  seemed  to  lose 
the  power  of  making  the  requite  observa- 
tions, and  a  feeling  analogous  to  sea-sickness 
stole  over  him,  though  there  was  no  heaving 
or  rolling  in  tho  balloon.  Of  course,  wo 
may  well  suppose  that  different  individual*, 
wili  bo  differently  affected.  There  are  some- 
terrestrials  who  suffer  little  from  s-sa-sickness, 
whilst  there  are  others  who  can  scarcely  crm* 
the  bar  of  a  river  -without  incurring  the  ago- 
nies of  that  abominable  complaint.  But 
Mr.  Glaisher  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the 
balloon  voyager  may  speedily  master  tho 
ma  la  die  tie  f  air,  and  become  quite  at  home 
at  any  elevation  hitherto  attained.  It  is  a 
matter  of  simple  acclimatization.  In  his  own 
case,  he  found  that  ho  could  breathe  without 
inconvenience  at  a  height  of  three  or  four 
miles,  whereas  his  first  sallies  into  that 
region,  as  we  have  seen,  were  productive  of 
considerable  discomfort ;  and  though  he  re- 
gards an  altitnde  of  six  or  seven  miles  as  the 
frontier  line  of  natural  respiration,  with  a 
possible  reserve  in  favour  of  its  extension,  he 
hints  that  artificial  appliances  may,  perhaps, 
be  devised  for  freighting  the  aerostat  with 
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the  fluid  in  suitable  quantity,  and  so  enlarg- 
ing the  sphere  of  atmospheric  enterprise. 
W  e  are  not  certain  whether  this  hint  has  re- 
ference to  an  apparatus  for  condensing  the 
air ;  but  it  is  a  pleasant  fancy,  whether  prac- 
ticable or  not,  to  picture  a  couple  of  excur- 
sionists fepding  their  lungs  by  compressing 
the  thin  medium  around  them  into  pabulum 
of  the  needful  density. 

There  is  another  enemy,  however,  to  en- 
counter, Kid  it  is  probably  to  this  more  than 
to  the  attenuation  of  the  air  that  the  painful 
effects  in  question  are  attributable.  We 
allude  to  the  extreme  cold  of  the  upper  skies. 
The  atmosphere  has  its  polar  regions  as  well 
as  the  earth./  There  frost  builds  no  solid 
barriers  it  is  true,  but  his  invisible  ramparts 
are  a  surer  defence  against  intrusion  than 
bulwarks  of  granite.  Even  at  a  height  of 
three  or  four  miles,  explorers  are  apt  to  find 
their  extremities  benumbed,  and  their  faces 
turning  purple  or  blue.  In  a  night  ascent 
in  1804,  Count  Zambcccari,  who  subsequent- 
ly met  his  death  in  consequence  of  his 
balloon  taking  fire,  was  so  severely  handled 
by  the  frost  that  he  lost  the  use  of  his 
fingers,  and  was  compelled  to  have  some  of 
them  amputated.  On  one  occasion,  Mr. 
Coxwcll,  having  laid  hold  of  the  grapnel 
with  his  naked  hand,  cried  out  in  pain  that 
he  was  scalded,  which  is  precisely  the 
punishment  inflicted  by  metallic  objects 
upon  all  who  grasp  them  incautiously  in 
arctic  latitudes,  when  the  temperature  is  ex- 
ceedingly low. 

Combining,  therefore,  these  two  causes, 
the  rarefaction  of  the  upper  air,  and  the 
crushing  influences  of  frost,  we  may  readily 
understand  why  so  many  bold  adventurers 
have  been  smitten  with  asphyxia  when  push- 
ing their  way  into  such  untrodden  solitudes. 
When  Andreoli  and  Brioschi  ascended  from 
Padua,  in  1808,  to  a  prodigious  height,  the 
latter  sank  into  a  state  of  torpor,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  former  found  that  he  had  lost 
the  use  of  his  left  ami.  In  the  instance  already 
aHuded  to,  when  Zambeccari  was  so  mangled 
by  the  cold,  he  and  Dr.  Grassctti  both  be- 
came insensible,  and  their  companion  alone 
retained  the  control  of  his  faculties. 

On  one  memorable  occasion,  Mr.  Glaisher 
and  Mr.  Coxwcll  rose  to  a  region  which  had 
certainjy  never  been  visited  before,  and  most 
probably  will  not  be  speedily  visited  again. 
The  precise  elevation  they  reached  could 
only  be  guessed,  but  it  could  scarcely  be 
less  than  35,000  feet,  aud  might  possibly 
extend  to  37,000  feet,  or  seven  miles.  This 
famous  asccut  was  made  in  1862  from 
Wolverhampton.  When  the  aeronauts  had 
soared  to  a  height  of  some  29,000  feet, 
about  five-and-a-half  miles,  Mr.  Glaisher  sud- 


denly discovered  that  one  arm  'was  powerless, 
and  when  he  tried  to  move  the  other,  it 
proved  to  have  been  as  suddenly  stripped  of 
its  strength.  He  then  endeavoured  to  shake 
himself,  but,  strange  to  say,  he  seemed  to 
possess  no  limbs.  His  head  fell  on  his  left 
shoulder,  and  on  his  struggling  to  place  it 
erect,  it  reeled  over  to  the  right.  Then  his 
body  sank  backwards  against  the  side  of  the 
car,  whilst  one  arm  hung  helplessly  down- 
wards in  the  air.  In  a  moment  more,  he 
found  that  all  the  muscular  power  which  re- 
mained in  his  neck  and  back  had  deserted 
him  at  a  stroke.  He  tried  to  speak  to  his  com- 
panion, but  the  power  of  speech  had  departed 
as  well.  Sight  still  continued,  though  dimly ; 
but  this,  too,  speedily  vanished,  and  dark- 
ness, black  as  midnight,  drowned  his  vision 
in  an  instant.  Whether  hearing  survived, 
he  could  not  tell,  for  there  was  no  sound  to 
break  the  silence  of  those  lofty  solitudes. 
Consciousness  certainly  remained;  but  the 
mind  had  ceased  to  control  the  body,  and 
the  reins  of  power  seemed  to  have  slipped 
for  ever  from  his  grasp.  Was  this  the  way 
men  died  ?  And  did  one  faculty  after  another 
desert  the  soul  in  its  extremity,  as  servile 
courtiers  steal  away  from  the  presence  of 
royalty  when  its  last  hour  has  arrived  ? 
Soon  afterwards  consciousness  itself  disap- 
peared. 

Fortunately,  this  insensibility  was  not  of 
long  duration.  He  was  roused  by  Mr.  Cox- 
well,  but,  at  first,  could  only  hear  a  voice 
exhorting  him  to  *  try.'  Not  a  word  could 
he  speak,  not  an  object  could  he  see,  not  a 
limb  could  he  move.  In  a  while,  however, 
sight  returned ;  shortly  afterwards  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  then  found  sufficient 
tongue  to  exclaim,  *  I  have  been  insensible!' 
4  You  have,'  was  the  reply ;  '  and  I  too,  very 
nearly ! ' 

At  the  time  Mr.  Glaisher  was  smitten 
with  paralysis,  Mr.  Coxwell  had  climbed  up 
to  the  ring  of  the  balloon,  in  order  to  free 
the  valve-rope,  which  had  become  entangled. 
There,  his  hands  were  so  frozen  that  he  lost 
the  use  of  them,  and  was  compelled  to  drop 
down  into  the  car.  His  fingers  were  not 
simply  blue,  but  positively  black  with  cold, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  pour  brandy  over 
them  to  restore  the  circulation.  Observing 
on  his  return  that  Mr.  Glaisher's  countenance 
was  devoid  of  animation,  he  spoke  to  him, 
but,  receiving  no  reply,  at  once  drew  the 
conclusion  that  his  companion  was  in  a  state 
of  utter  unconsciousness.  He  endeavoured 
to  approach,  but  found  that  he  himself  was 
lasping  into  the  same  condition.  With  won- 
derful presence  of  mind,  however,  he  at- 
tempted to  open  the  valve  of  the  balloon, 
in  order  that  they  might  escape  from  this 
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deadly  region,  but  his  bands  were  too  much 
benumbed  to  pull  the  rope.  In  this  fearful 
extremity,  he  seized  the  rope  with  his  teeth, 
dipped  his  head  downwards  two  or  three 
times,  and  found  to  his  relief  that  the  ma- 
chine was  rapidly  descending  iuto  a  more 
genial  sphere.  Fortunately,  the  voyagers 
reached  the  ground  in  safety,  without  feel- 
ing any  lasting  mischief  from  their  Auda- 
cious excursion ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
invent  a  scene  better  calculated  to  make  the 
nervous  shudder  than  that  of  a  balloon  float- 
ing at  a  height  of  nearly  seven  miles,  with 
its  occupants  awaking  from  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility to  discover  that  their  limbs  were  ut- 
terly powerless,  that  the  rope  which  might 
enable  them  to  descend  was  dangling  beyond 
their  reach,  and  that  there  they  must  remain 
until  the  cold,  which  had  turned  every  drop 
of  water  into  ice,  should  eat  away  the  feeble 
relics  of  vitality  from  their  frames. 

We  proceed.  We  arc  now  cruising  in  the 
full  glaro  of  the  sun.  The  rays  of  that  lu- 
minary beat  upon  us  with  scorching  force ; 
but  whilst  the  head  seems  to  be  in  the  Sa- 
hara, the  feet  may  be  in  Spitzbcrgen.  For 
here,  as  on  the  top  of  a  snow-clad  mountain, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  one  thing,  the  di- 
rect heat  of  the  sun  is  quite  another.  The  dif- 
ference may  amount  to  thirty  or  forty  degrees 
in  an  ordinary  ascent,  and  of  course,  be- 
comes more  noticeable  the  higher  the  flight. 
The  thin  air  and  scanty  vapour  of  the  upper 
regions  furnish  us  with  flimsy  clothing ; 
whilst  in  the  nether  world  we  wrap  the 
denso  medium  round  us  like  a  mantle,  and 
keep  our  caloric  within  our  frames. 

Is  there  any  law,  however,  by  which  tho 
decrease  of  temperature  can  be  expressed  f 
Seeing  that  the  atmosphere  is  divided,  as  it 
were,  into  various  storeys,  these  being  form- 
ed of  changing  currents,  or  fugitive  strata  of 
clouds,  each  with  its  peculiar  charge  of  heat, 
is  it  possible  that  any  fixed  principle  of  de- 
cline can  be  detected  ? 

Take  a  few  results.  On  leaving  the 
ground,  where  the  temperature  was  50°  (in 
the  afternoon  of  the  31st  of  March,  1863), 
the  thermometer  indicated  33£°  at  one 
mile,  26°  at  two  miles,  14°  at  three  miles,  8° 
at  8  j  miles,  whero  a  bed  ot  air  heated  to  1 2° 
was  entered,  and  then  at  an  elevation  of  4 £ 
miles,  the  instrument  had  fallen  to  zero.  In 
descending,  the  temperature  rose  to  11°  at 
about  three  miles  in  height,  it  sank  to  7°  in 
passing  a  cold  layer,  afterwards  increased  to 
18.J0  at  two  miles,  to  25$°  at  one  mile,  and 
finally  settled  at  42°  on  the  ground. 

Again,  on  starting  (17th  July,  1862),  the 
temperature  at  the  surface  was  50°,  at  4,000 
feet,  it  was  45°,  and  at  10,000  feet  it  had 
sunk  to  26°.    For  the  next  3,000  feet  it  re- 


mained stationary,  during  which  time  the 
aeronauts  donned  additional  clothing,  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  severe  interview  with  the 
Frost  King ;  but  to  their  great  surprise,  tho 
thermometer  rose  to  31°  at  15,500  feet,  and 
to  42°  at  19,500  feet,  by  which  time  they 
found  it  necessary  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  winter  habiliments.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, the  changes  of  temperature  experienc- 
ed are  startling  and  unaccountable.  At  an 
elevation  of  20,000  feet,  Barrel  and  Iiixio, 
whilst  enveloped  in  a  cloud,  found  their 
thermometer  at  15°  Fahr.  Above  this  cloud, 
at  a  height  of  23,127  feet,  the  instrument 
had  sunk  to  38°  below  zero,  making  a  diffe 
rence  of  not  less  than  54°  of  heat  between 
the  two  points..  Judging  from  this  observa- 
tion, might  we  not  expect  to  find  all  the 
moisture  at  those  cheerless  altitudes  curdled 
into  ice  ?  and  if  our  globe  is  sheathed  in  an 
envelope  of  frozen  particles,  is  the  fact  whol- 
ly without  meaning  in  reference  to  the  au- 
rora and  other  meteorological  phenomena  f 

From  such  capricious  data,  it  would  seem 
impossible  to  extract  any  definite  law ;  but 
it  has  been  assumed  by  many  that,  taking 
all  things  into  account,  the  temperature 
decreases  one  degree  for  every  300  feet 
of  elevation.  Putting  the  matter  more  ex- 
actly, there  is,  according  to  Flammarion,  a 
mean  abatement  of  one  degree  for  every  345 
feet  where  the  sky  is  clear,  and  of  one  de- 
gree for  every  354  feet  when  the  heavens  are 
overcast;  the  decline  being  quicker  when 
the  day  is  hot  than  when  it  is  cold,  and  iu 
the  evening  than  in  tho  morning.  Mr. 
Glaisher,  however,  feels  himself  compelled 
to  repudiate  this  theory  of  a  steady,  constant 
diminution  of  heat.  The  results  of  all  his 
midday  experiments  amounted  to  this : — 

'The  change  from  tho  ground  to  1,000  feet 
hiph  was  4°  5'  with  a  cloudy  sky,  and  6'  2' 
with  a  clear  sky.  At  10,000  feet  high  it  was 
2'  2'  with  a  cloudy  sky,  and  2'  with  a  clear 
sky.  At  20,000  feet  high  the  decline  of  tem- 
perature was  1"  1'  with  a  cloudy  sky,  and  1 '  2' 
with  a  clear  sky.  At  30,000  feet  the  whole 
decline  of  temperature  was  found  to  be  62  \ 
"Within  tho  first  1,000  feet  the  average  space 
passed  through  for  1'  was  223  feet  with  a 
cloudy  sky,  and  1 62  feet  with  a  clear  sky.  At 
10,000  feet  tho  space  passed  through  for  a  like 
decline  was  455  feet  for  tho  former,  and  417 
feet  for  the  latter ;  and  above  20,000  feet  high 
tho  space  with  both  states  of  the  sky  was 
1,000  feet  nearly  for  a  decline  of  l\  As  re- 
gards the  law  just  indicated,  it  is  far  more  na- 
tural and  far  moro  consistent  than  that  of  a 
uniform  rate  of  decrease.' 

It  should  be  carefully  observed  that  these  ■ 
conclusions  refer  to  ascents  by  day  ;  and 
that  by  night  tho  temperature  augments 
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-within  certain  limits,  as  Marcet  showed,  and 
as  numerous  experiments  have  conGrmed. 

Scarcely  less  interesting  is  the  question  as 
to  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  Does  it 
decline  according  to  any  graduated  law  ? 
From  a  large  number  of  observations  it  has 
been  concluded  that  the  watery  vapour  in- 
creases up  to  a  certain  elevation  (varying 
with  the  season  of  the  year,  the  hour  of  the 
day,  and  the  condition  of  the  sky),  and  then, 
haviug  reached  this  maximum,  we  find  that 
the  air  grows  continually  drier  the  further 
we  climb.  Upon  this  simple  fact  much  of 
the  physical  happiness  of  our  globe  depends, 
for  it  is  the  moisture  in  the  lower  regions 
which  arrests  the  efflux  of  caloric,  preserves 
it  for  home  consumption,  and  assists  the 
earth  in  the  kindly  production  of  its  fruits. 

Meanwhile,  the  rays  of  the  sun  playing 
with  unchecked  fervour  upon  the  balloon, 
have  been  heating  and  expanding  the  gas. 
Lightened  also  by  the  dissipation  of  the 
moisture  contracted  in  the  cloudier  portion 
of  the  ascent,  it  probably  occurs  to  the  voya- 
ger, particularly  if  he  is  prone  to  take  alarm- 
ing views  of  events,  that  as  the  machine 
rises  into  a  rarer  atmosphere  the  envelope 
may  distend  until  it  actually  bursts.  Nor  is 
this  apprehension,  however  painful  to  the 
nerves,  wholly  without  foundation.  Look- 
ing up  at  the  flimsy  globe  above  his  head, 
he  will  observe  that  it  is  now  fully  inflated, 
though  purposely  left  somewhat  flaccid  when 
the  journey  commenced;  and,  possibly,  he 
may  observe  signs  of  the  sun's  action  on  its 
sides,  as  if  it  were  blistering  under  the  solar 
beams.  Brioschi,  the  Neapolitan  astrono- 
mer, wishing  to  soar  higher  than  Gay-Lus- 
sac,  who  had  reached  23,000  feet  on  his  way 
to  the  stars,  was  stopped  on  his  ambitious 
flight,  as  Icarus  had  been  before  him,  by 
getting  too  near  the  sun.  He  had  no  wings 
to  melt,  it  is  true,  but  he  had  a  balloon  to 
rupture,  and  the  swollen  tissue  accordingly 
gave  way,  though,  happily,  without  involving 
him  in  the  fate  of  the  presumptuous  youth. 
Will  it  be  credited,  however,  that  any  aero- 
naut could  deliberately  make  an  ascent  with 
the  express  intention  of  bursting  his  balloon 
himself  ?  Yet  this  has  been  done  without  pre- 
engaging  a  coroner,  and  without  the  slightest 
'wish  to  commit  scientific  suicide.  The  indi- 
vidual by  whom  this  perilous  experiment 
was  performed  was  Mr.  Wise,  the  American, 
lie  argued  that  if  the  explosion  were  neatly 
managed,  the  collapsing  envelope  would  act 
as  a  sort  of  parachute,  the  lower  part  retreat- 
ing into  the  upper,  and  forming  a  concavity 
which  would  present  sufficient  resistance  to 
-ensure  a  safo  and  steady  descent.  Nor  were 
his  expectations  wholly  disappointed.  Having 
risen  through  a  thunderstorm  to  a  height  of 


13,000  feet,  he  fired  his  magazine  of  hydro- 
gen gas.  The  car  rushed  down  with  awful 
rapidity,  supported,  however,  by  the  relics, 
like  a  torn  umbrella,  and  alighted  upon  the 
ground  without  inflicting  any  great  violence 
upon  the  daring  navigator.  Not  many 
weeks  afterwards,  he  repeated  the  exploit,  if 
such  it  may  be  called,  and  in  exploding  the 
gas  tore  the  silk  receptacle  from  top  to  bot- 
tom ;  but,  with  equal  good  fortune,  he  ar- 
rived at  the  earth  without  a  broken  limb, 
the  machine  having  taken  a  spiral  course  in 
falling,  which  enabled  him  to  descend  with 
uniform  velocity. 

Having  now  reached  the  highest  point  to 
which  our  aerostat  will  mount  so  long.as  its 
weight  continues  unchanged,  we  surrender 
ourselves  to  the  guidance  of  the  current  in 
which  we  are  involved.  In  rising  to  a  mo- 
derate elevation,  a  balloon  will  sometimes 
shoot  through  more  than  one  of  these  aerial 
streams.  Mr.  Foster  detected  the  existence  of 
four  distinct  currents  in  one  experiment,  name- 
ly, from  the  E.N.E.,  N.,  S.W.,  and  S.S.E., 
and  on  the  following  day  found  there  were 
three,  namely,  from  the  E.N.E.,  S.E.,  ana 
S.S.W.  Sometimes  an  upper  and  an  under 
current  'may  move  in  opposite  directions. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  fact,  M.  Tissandier's 
debut  in  the  clouds  might  have  terminated 
in  his  death  in  the  ocean.  Ascending  with 
M.  Duruof  from  Calais  under  somewhat  rash 
and  defiant  circumstances,  their  balloon  was 
borne  out  to  sea,  not  towards  the  English 
coast,  which  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
reached,  but  right  up  the  North  Sea,  where 
they  would  probably  have  perished.  Fortu- 
nately, after  proceeding  for  some  distance, 
they  observed  a  fleet  of  cumuli  steering  for 
Calais  at  a  depth  of  some  3,000  feet  below, 
and  by  dropping  into  this  counter  stream 
they  were  floated  back  to  land. 

There  is  no  subject  of  greater  moment  to 
aeronauts  than  the  determination  of  the  at- 
mospheric currents.  Upon  this  question  in 
a  great  measure  depends  the  utility  of  bal- 
looning as  an  art.  We  should  certainly 
consider  that  ocean  navigation  was  in  a 
despicable  condition  if  the  utmost  we  could 
do  for  a  vessel  was  to  commit  it,  preciously 
freighted  with  our.  own  persons,  to  the  wind 
and  waves,  without  a  sail  to  propel  it  or  a 
rudder  to  guide  it  in  any  particular  direc- 
tion. Yet  this  is  pretty  much  the  state  of 
aerial  seamanship,  except  for  puqiosec  of 
vertical  travelling.  If  it  could  be  ascertained 
that  streams  flowed  to  different  quarters  at 
different  elevations — river  rolling  over  river 
— then  it  might  be  oasy  to  book  our  balloon 
for  some  special  point  of  the  compass.  But 
the  atmosphere  is  comparatively  unexplored 
in  this  respect,  and  it  will  require  long  study 
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before  any  definite  conclusions  can  be  form- 
ed, even  if  such  should  bo  ever  realized. 

That  there  Ls  some  degree  of  certainty  in 
air-currcnta  may  be  indicated  by  a  curious 
fact  mentioned  "by  Flammarion,  namely,  that 
the  traces  of  his  various  voyages  are  all  re- 
presented by  lines  which  had  a  tendency  to 
curve  in  one  and  the  same  general  direction. 
'Thus,'  says  he,  'on  the  23rd  June,  1867, 
the  balloon  started  with  a  north  wind  di- 
rectly towards  the  south-south-west,  and, 
after  a  while,  due  south-west,  when  we  de- 
scended. A  similar  result  was  observed  in 
every  excursion,  and  the  fact  led  me  to  be- 
lieve that  above  the  soil  of  France  the  cur- 
rents of  the  atmosphere  are  constantly  de- 
viated circularly,  and  in  a  south-west  north- 
east-south direction.' 

Still  more  curious  is  a  fact  which  Mr. 
Glaisher  may  be  said  to  have  discovered. 

We  are  accustomed  to  talk  much  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  It  is  as  popular  a  marine  phe- 
nomenon as  the  Great  Sea  Serpent.  For 
some  time  it  has  figured  in  meteorology  as 
the  subtle  agent  to  which  all  climatic  eccen- 
tricities, and  not  a  few  climatic  advantages, 
are  ascribed  ;  but  what  shall  we  say  to  a 
genuine  4  aeria  Gulf  Stream  ? '  What,  to  al 
stream  flowing  through  the  atmosphere  in 
kindly  correspondence  with  the  beneficent 
current  which  sweeps  through  the  Atlantic 
below  ? 

On  tho  12th  January,  1864,  Mr.  Glaisher 
left  the  earth,  where  a  south-east  wind  was 
prevailing.  At  a  height  of  1,300  feet  he 
was  surprised  to  enter  a  warm  current,  3,000 
feet  in  thickness,  which  was  flowing  from  the 
south-west,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  itself.  At  the  elevation  in 
question  the  temperature,  according  to  the 
usual  calculation,  should  have  been  4°  or  5° 
lower  than  that  at  the  ground,  whereas  it 
was  3J°  higher.  In  tho  region  above,  cold 
reigned,  for  finely-powdered  snow  was  fall- 
ing into  this  atmospheric  river.  Here, 
therefore,  was  a  stream  of  heated  air  pre- 
viously unsuspected,  which,  if  its  course  is 
steady,  a»  it  appears  to  be  during  winter, 
constitutes  a  prodigious  accession  to  our  re- 
sources, and  adds  another  to  the  many  me- 
teorological blessings  the  world  enjoys. 

1  The  meeting  with  this  south-west  current 
(writes  Mr.  Glaisher)  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, for  it  goes  far  to  explain  why  England 
possesses  a  winter  temperature  so  much  higher 
than  our  northern  latitudes.  Our  high  winter 
temperature  has  hitherto  been  mostly  referred 
to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Without 
doubting  the  influence  of  this  natural  agent,  it 
is  necessary  to  add  the  effect  of  a  parallel  at- 
mospheric current  to  the  oceanic  current  com- 
ing from  the  same  regions— a  true  aerial  Gulf 
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Stream.  This  great  energetic  current  meets 
with  no  obstruction  in  coming  to  us,  or  to  Nor- 
way, but  passes  over  the  level  Atlantic  without 
interruption  from  mountains.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, reach  France  without  crossing  Spain  and 
the  lofty  range  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  effect 
of  these  cold  mountains  in  reducing  its  tempe- 
rature is  so  great  that  the  former  country 
derives  but  little  warmth  from  it' 

The.  velocity  of  these  atmospheric  streams 
must,  of  course,  differ  considerably ;  but, 
however  rapid  may  be  their  motion,  the 
balloonist  will  not  fail  to'  notice  the  feeling 
of  personal  immobility  which  gives  such  a 
peculiar  character  to  aerial  travelling.  We 
can  hardly  realize  the  idea  of  being  trans- 
ported, say,  from  London  to  Dover,  without 
experiencing  sundry  jars  of  the  muscles  or 
tremors  of  the  nerves,  evcu  if  we  escape,  as 
is  by  no  means  certain,  the  chances  of  a  col- 
lision ;  but  M.  Flammarion  remarks  in  refe- 
rence to  one  of  his  joumies,  that  the  distance 
accomplished  was  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  '  duriug  the  whole  of  which  time  we 
never  felt  ourselves  in  motion  at  ail.'  No 
better  illustration  of  this  exemption  from  the 
jerks  and  joltings  of  terrestrial  locomotion 
could  be  given  than  a  simple  experiment. 
A  tumbler  was  filled  with  water  till  the 
liquid  stood  bulging  over  the  brim.  The 
balloon  was  travelling  with  the  velocity  of  a 
railway  train,  and  sometimes  rising,  some- 
times falling,  through  hundreds  of  feet  at  a 
time,  yet  not  a  single  drop  of  the  fluid  was 
swung  out  of  the  glass ! 

Striking  as  the  fact  is,  it  would  be  still 
more  surprising  if  it  were  otherwise;  for, 
having  once  entered  a  current  of  air,  and 
surrendered  our  machine  to  its  guidance,  we 
become,  as  it  were,  part  of  the  medium  in 
which  we  are  immersed.  The  balloon  has 
no  longer  any  will  of  its  own,  or  of  its  oc- 
cupants, except  for  purposes  of  ascent  or 
descent.  It  glides  along  with  the  stream, 
and,  coming  athwart  no  obstructions,  it 
knows  none  of  the  bumpings  to  which  more 
grovelling  vehicles  are  exposed.  Hence  re- 
sults another  consequence  which  will  scarce- 
ly escape  attention,  namely,  that  here,  in  the 
very  place  of  winds,  we  experience  no  wind 
whatever.  You  may  sit  in  the  car  of  a  bal- 
loon without  undergoing  much  danger  from 
draughts.  There  are  no  fierce  gales  to  en- 
counter, and  therefore  there  are  no  weather- 
beaten  mariners  aloft.  If  we  come  to  a  spot 
where  two  breezes  meet  in  battle,  or,  if  two 
currents  of  differing  directions  were  so 
sharply  defined  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
machine  could  emerge  into  the  superior 
stream  whilst  the  lower  part  was  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  inferior,  then  very  unpleasant  re- 
sults might  ensue  ;  but  these  are  not  events 
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which  aerial  navigators  havo  frequently  to 
record  in  the  serener  regions  aloft 

And  as  all  motion  seems  to  have  ceased, 
except  what  is  due  to  the  rotatory  action  of 
the  balloon,  so  all  sound  appears  to  have 
expired.  On  earth  we  havo  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  awful  stillness  of  these 
airy  solitudes.  Some  noise — be  it  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  wind,  tho  pattering  of  the  rain, 
the  fall  of  a  crumbling  particle  of  rock — will 
break  the  tranquillity  of  the  vale,  the  loneli- 
est wilderness,  the  loftiest  peak.  But  here 
nature  appears  to  be  voiceless,  and  silence, 
'the  prelude  of  that  which  reigns  in  the 
interplanetary  space,'  seems  to  be  a  conse- 
crated thing,  as  if  it  were  destined  to  remain 
uninterrupted  until  the  Trumpet  of  Judg- 
ment shall  wake  the  world. 

But  did  we  say  we  were  in  absolute  soli- 
tude ?  If  so,  imagine  the  startled  look  of 
an  aeronaut  when,  on  issuing  from  a  cloud, 
he  sees  before  him,  at  the  distance  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  yards)  the  figure  of  another 
balloon  !  If  a  feeling  of  horror  creeps  over 
him  at  the  sight,  he  might  well  be  pardon- 
ed, for  his  first  thought  would  doubtless  be 
that  it  was  some  phantom  of  the  air  sent  to 
lure  him  to  destruction,  as  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man is  reported  to  do  with  mariners  at  sea. 
One  remarkable  feature,  however,  instantly 
attracts  his  attention.  The  car  of  the 
stranger  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  huge 
disc,  consisting  of  several  concentric  circles 
— the  interior  one  being  of  yellowish  white, 
the  next  pale  blue,  the  third  yellow,  follow- 
ed by  a  ring  of  gceyish  red,  and,  finally,  by 
one  of  light  violet.  That  car,  too,  is  occu- 
pied. Its  tenants  are  engaged  in  returning 
the  scrntiny,  and  their  attitudes  express 
eqnal  surprise.  By-and-byc,  one  of  them 
lifts  his  hand ;  but  that  is  just  what  one  of 
the  aeronauts  has  done.  Another  motion  is 
made,  and  this  is  imitated  to  the  letter.  A 
laugh  from  the  living  voyagers  follows. 
They  have  discovered  that  the  stranger  is 
an  optical  apparition,  for  on  examination  it 
is  found  to  correspond  with  their  own  ma- 
chine, line  for  line,  rope  for  rope,  and  man 
for  man,  except  that  they,  the  living  ones, 
arc  not  surrounded  by  a  glory  as  if  they 
were  resplendent  Baints. 

This  beautiful  phenomenon  is  due  to  the 
reflection  or  diffraction  of  light  from  the  lit- 
tic  vesicles  of  vapour,  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  ordinary  shadow  of  the 
balloon  which,  under  fitting  conditions,  and 
in  a  more  or  less  elongated  form,  general!  y 
appears  to  accompany  ns  like  some  spertral 
shark  in  pitiless  pursuit  of  an  infected  ship. 

It  is  now  time,  however,  to  commence  our 
homeward  voyage.  In  other  words,  we 
must  tumble  perpendicularly  to  the  earth, 


but  so  regulate  our  fall  that  no  bones  shall 
be  broken,  and  no  concussion,  if  possible, 
sustained.  To  do  this  from  an  elevation  of 
three  or  four  miles  must  strike  us  as  a  vastly 
more  dangerous  problem  than  the  ascent  to 
a  similar  height.  The  valve  at  the  top  of 
the  balloon  affords  us  the  means  of  diminish- 
ing its  relative  levity  by  a  gradual  discbarge 
of  the  gas.  But  tliis  process  must  be  cau- 
tiously performed,  otherwise  the  machine 
may  start  oft  like  a  steed  which  is  suddenly 
inspired  with  a  new  life  when  its  face  is 
turned  towards  its  home.  Ilenco  the  neces- 
sity of  retaining  a  proper  amount  of  ballast 
to  control  its  impatient  descent  If  it  should 
sink  too  rapidly,  the  emptying  of  a  bag  or 
two  will  check  its  pace,  and  even  give.it  an 
upward  turn  for  the  time,  so  that  the  aero- 
nauts, in  rising  again,  will  sometimes  hear  a 
pattering  upon  the  balloon,  which  proves  to 
be  the  very  shower  of  sand  they  have  just 
ejected. 

So  delicately,  indeed,  does  the  machine 
respond  to  any  alteration  in  its  weight,  that 
once,  when  M.  Tissandicr  threw  out  the  bone 
of  a  chicken  he  had  been  assisting  to  con- 
sume, his  companion  gravely  reproved  him, 
and,  on  consulting  the  barometer,  he  was 
compelled  to  admit  that  this  small  act  of 
imprudence  had  caused  them  to  '  rise  from 
twenty  to  thirty  yards !  * 

Not  unfrequently  it  happens  that  a  bal- 
loon has  to  dive  through  such  heavy  clouds, 
or  through  such  a  rainy  region,  that  its 
weight  is  considerably  increased  by  the  de- 
posited moisture.  In  passing  through  a 
dense  stratum,  8,000  feet  in  thickness,  Mr. 
Coxwell's  aerostat,  on  one  occasion,  became 
so  loaded  that,  though  he  had  reserved  a 
large  amount  of  ballast,  which  was  hurled 
overboard  as  fast  as  possible,  the  machine 
sped  to  the  earth  with  a  shock  which  frac- 
tured nearly  all  the  instruments. 

Lunardi,  having  ascended  from  Liverpool 
in  July,  1785,  found  himself  without  ballast, 
and  in  a  balloon  insufficiently  inflated,  lie 
was  carried  out  "to  sea,  retaining  of  course 
the  power  of  sinking,  which,  however,  he 
did  not  wish  to  exercise,  as  he  was  almost 
without  the  means  of  rising.  To  lighten 
the  machine,  he  tossed  off  his  hat,  and  even 
this  insignificant  article  afforded  him  some 
relief.  Soon  afterwards,  he  removed  his 
coat,  and  this  enabled  him  to  mount  a  little 
higher,  and  bear  away  towards  the  land. 
To  escape  a  thunder-cloud,  he  subsequently 
divested  himself  of  his  waistcoat,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  grappling  the  earth  in  a  corn- 
field near  Liverpool,  spite  of  his  improvi- 
dence in  the  matter  of  ballast. 

It  is  under  such  circumstances,  however, 
that  we  discover  the  value  of  the  long  rope 
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suspended  from  the  car,  and  which  may  be  I 
let  out  to  the  depth  of  some  hundreds  of 
fort.  It  is  a  elever  substitute  for  ballast, 
with  this  groat  advantage,  that  it  is  retained, 
not  lost ;  and  that  it  may  also*  be  used  as  a 
kind  of  flexible  buffer  to  break  the  force  of 
the  descent.  When  the  balloon  id  Kinking, 
every  inch  of  the  rope  which  rests  upon  the 
ground  relieves  it  of  an  equivalent  portion  of 
its  weight :  the  process  is  tantamount  to  the 
discharge  of  ho  much  ballast,  and,  therefore, 
the  rapidity  of  the  descent  is  not  only  les- 
sened, but  possibly  the  downward  course  of 
the  machine  nwiy  be  arrested  some  time  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  soil ;  should  it  mount 
again,  every  coil  of  the  cable  lifted  from  the 
earth  adds  to  its  gravity.  In  cases  where 
the  aeronaut  has  from  any  cause  lost  the 
ninstcry  of  his  vessel,  this  self-manipulating 
agency  may  preserve  him  from  a  fatal  recep- 
tion, whilst^  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  it  in 
his  power,  by  letting  out  gas  when  the  bal- 
loon is  balanced  in  the  air,  to  lower  himself 
(other  conditions  being  favourable)  as  peace- 
ably as  he  chooses. 

The  Ginnt  of  Nadar,  with  a  weight  of 
7,000  to  8,000  lbs.,  in  descending  on  one 
occasion,  after  all  the  ballast  had  been  ex- 
hausted, rushed  down  towards  the  earth  with 
the  speed  of  an  ordinary  railway  train,  and 
yet,  thanks  to  the  guide-rope,  no  serious 
accident  occurred,  though  the  instruments 
were  all  broken,  and  n  few  contusions  were 
sustained.  Tbi*  admirable  contrivance  was 
introduced  by  that  '.meient  mariner1  of  the 
air,  Mr.  Hreen. 

In  returning  to  our  native  soil,  however, 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  conditions  which 
can  arise  is  the  prevalence  of  a  thick  fog,  or 
the  necessity  for  ploughing  our  way  through 
a  dense  cloud.  Under  such  circumstances, 
how  do  we  know  where  the  earth  lies  \  Not 
that  we  arc  likely  to  miss  it — the  great  fear 
is  that  we  may  hit  it  too  soon,  and  too  for- 
cibly. It  is  tl»en  that  the  value  of  the  baro- 
meter is  most  fully  appreciated.  This  in- 
strument docs  for  the  aeronaut  what  the 
compass  does  for  the  sailor.  Rut  the  obser- 
ver must  be  prompt  and  careful  in  his  read- 
ing, for  if  the  descent  is  rapid,  the  least  in- 
attention may  result  in  a  fractured  collar- 
bone, or  a  couple  of  shattered  bodies. 

1'resiuning,  however,  that,  as  wo  sink 
through  the  cloudy  trap-door  by  which  we 
entered  the  upper  sky,  we  find  all  clear  be- 
low, the  old  familiar  earth  again  bursts  upon 
our  view.  For  a  few  moments  the  planet 
appears  to  be  shooting  upwards  with  con- 
siderable velocity.  It  is  like  a  huge  rock 
which  has  been  aimed  at  our  little  balloon, 
or  a  star  which  has  shot  madly  from  its 
sphere,  and  is  hastening  to  crush  us  on  our 


I  return  from  our  sacrilegious  voyage.  P»y 
throwing  out  a  quantity  of  ballast,  however, 
as  if  in  defiance,  we  seem  to  check  it  in  its 
course,  and  if  it  continues  to  approach,  it 
does  so  with  moderate  speed.  Hut  we  soon 
discover  the  deceit,  and  learn  (probably  to 
our  chagrin)  that  it  is  not  the  world  which 
is  troubling  itself  to  meet  us,  but  we  who 
arc  doing  obeisance  in  our  own  pnniness  to 
its  irresistible  will. 

In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  a 
balloon  in  the  sky  is  always  the  signal  for  a 
certain  amount  of  commotion.  Dogs  begin 
to  bark  furiously,  poultry  begin  to  run  to 
and  fro  in  evideut  alarm,  whilst  cattle  stand 
gazing  in  astonishment  or  scamper  off  in 
terror,  as  people  used  to  do — so  wo  suppose 
— when  hippogriffs  were  in  the  habit  of 
alighting  at  their  doors.  One  French  aero- 
naut remarks  very  drily  that  the  best  mode 
of  obtaining  a  correct  estimate  of  the  popula- 
tion of  any  given  district  is  to  approach  it 
in  a  balloon,  for  then  every  individual  rushes 
out  of  doors  to  look  at  the  visitor,  and  so 
'the  people  can  be  counted  like  marbles.' 
Another  states  that  in  passing  over  Calais  the 
only  figure  that  did  not  lift  its  head  to  gaze 
at  the  travellers  was  the  Due  dc  Guise,  whose 
bust  in  the  Place  d'Annes  was  incapable,  for 
good  reasons,  of  paying  them  that  act  of 
homage. 

Other  things  being  duly  considered,  the 
chief  business  of  a  balloonist  in  descending 
is  to  select  an  open  and  unincumbered  lo- 
cality. To  plump  down  upon  a  cathedral, 
or  impale  his  car  upon  the  top  of  a  spire ;  to 
allow  it  to  alight  amongst  the  clashing  trees 
of  a  forest,  or  to  attempt  to  ground  it  amongst 
the  chimneys  and  gables  of  a  crowded  town, 
would  be  pretty  much,  the  same  as  for  a 
sailor  to  run  his  vessel  amongst  the  breakers, 
or  to  drive  it  full  tilt  against  the  nearest 
lighthouse.  The  experienced  navigator 
knows  where  to  throw  out  his  grapnel,  ami 
this,  digging  into  the  soil  or  catching  in  the 
rocks,  or  laying  hold  of  any  object  from  a 
tree  to  a  tombstone,  will  bring  the  big  air- 
ship to  anchor,  and  enable  the  crew,  with  a 
little  management,  to  disembark. 

But  having  landed,  what  kind  of  a  recep- 
tion shall  we  encounter  ?  That  is  a  question 
of  some  little  consequence.  There  are  two 
ways  of  dealing  with  aeronauts :  the  first  is 
to  invito  them  to  dinner  and  offer  them  beds 
for  the  night ;  the  other  is  to  make  mi  ex- 
tortionate claim  for  damages,  or  carry  them 
before  the  magistrates  as  trespassers.  The 
latter  practice  is  much  in  vogue  in  rustic 
regions.  You  have  scarcely  leaped  out  of 
the  car  than  up  there  comes  an  angry  far- 
mer, vociferating  loudly,  gesticulating  fran- 
tically, and  when  he  sees  his  fences  broken 
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down,  and  his  crops  trnmpled  under  foot  by 
a  crowd  of  villagers  who  rush  to  the  spot 
to  inspect  the  stranger  from  the  clouds,  hi* 
wrath  rises  to  the  boiling  point  (far  below 
212°  Fall.),  and  the  brute  threatens  immedi- 
ate arrest,  or  appears  to  be  on  the  eve  of  in- 
flicting personal  chastisement  In  some  in- 
stances, attempts  have  been  made  to  distrain 
upon  the  balloon,  damage  feasant,  as  lawyers 
would  say,  though  it  would  have  puzzled  the 
bumpkins  to  determine  how  such  an  un- 
manageable object  could  be  safely  lodged  iti 
the  village  pound. 

When  the  first  hydrogen  balloon  fell  at 
Gonesse,  near  Paris  (1783),  a  most  extraor- 
dinary scene  was  witnessed.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  village  were  struck  with  terror  upon 
seeing  an  unknown  monster  descending  from 
the  sky.  A  genuine  dragon  could  not  have 
excited  more  consternation.  Was  it  some 
fabulous  animal  realized  in  the  flesh,  or  was 
it  the  great  fiend  in  proper  (or  improper) 
person  ?  On  all  sides  they  fled.  Many 
Bought  an  asylum  at  the  house  of  the  cure, 
who  thought  that  the  wisest  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  intruder  was  to  subject  it  to  exor- 
cism. Under  his  guidance  they  proceeded 
falteringly  to  the  spot  where  it  lay,  heaving 
with  strange  contortion.  They  waited  to 
see  what  effect  the  good  man's^  presence 
would  produce,  but  the  creature  seemed  to 
bo  utterly  insensible  to  his  fulminations. 
At  length  one  of  the  crowd,  more  intrepid 
than  the  rest,  took  aim  with  his  fowling- 
piece,  and  tore  it  so  severely  with  the  shot 
that  it  began  to  collapse  rapidly ;  whereupon 
the  rest,  summoning  up  courage,  darted  for- 
ward and  battered  it  with  flails  or  gashed  it 
with  pitchforks.  The  outrush  of  gas  was  so 
great  tliat  they  were  driven  back  for  the 
time,  but  when  the  dying  monster  appeared 
exhausted,  the  peasants  fastened  it  to  the 
tail  of  a  horse  and  drovo  it  along  until  the 
carcase  was  utterly  dismembered. 

The  rustics  who  witnessed  the  first  descent 
in  England — Lunardi's,  in  Hertfordshire — 
shrank  from  the  aeronaut  as  a  very  equivo- 
cal personage,  because  he  had  arrived  on 
what  they  called  the  'devil's  horse.'  Nor 
arc  these  terrors  wholly  extinct  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  for  Flam  man  on  gives  a  description 
(with  the  pencil  as  well  as  the  pen)  of  a  de- 
scent in  which  men  appear  to  bo  flying,  chil- 
dren screaming,  and  animals  scampering, 
whilst  the  balloon  with  its  flags  and  stream- 
ers, waving  fantastically  on  each  sido  like 
long  arms  or  tentacular,  is  regarded  by  them 
as  some  formidable  being  coming  from  the 
clouds.  4  It  is  the  devil  himself ! '  they  ex- 
claim. 

But  having  anchored,  and  escaped  all  the 
perils  due  to  chimney-tops  or  infuriated  far- 
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I  rucrs,  the  first,  question  we  put  will  doubtless 
be — Where  are  we?  A  more  unfortunate 
query  could  scarcely  be  propounded.  It  ex- 
presses the  greatest  of  all  the  infirmities 
under  which  the  balloon  labours — namely, 
that  no  mortal  can  tell  us  beforehand  where 
we  shall  alight.  Would  it  not  be  rather  in- 
convenient if  a  traveller,  on  setting  out  from 
Derby,  were  unable  to  say  whether  he  should 
land  at  Liverpool  or  at  Hull,  at  Brighton  or 
at  Berwick-upon-Tweed?  For  aught  we 
know,  we  might  find  ourselves,  after  ascend- 
ing from  the  most  central  part  of  England, 
hovering  over  the  Irish  Sea  or  the  English 
Channel,  with  simple  power  to  rise  into  the 
clouds  or  plunge  into  the  waves,  but  with 
none  to  choose  any  horizontal  path  or  enter 
any  particular  port.  Whilst  drifting  tran- 
quilly along  in  a  current,  we  could  hardly 
fail  to  ask  whether  no  means  could  be  adopt- 
ed for  propelling  balloons  in  the  air  as  is  the 
case  with  vessels  on  the  water.  Put  out  onr 
oars?  Unhappily  they  would  do  little  to 
assist  our  progress,  for,  however  broad  their 
blades,  thev  would  meet  with  small  resistance 
from  the  thin  medium  into  which  they  were 
dipped.  Rely  upon  paddle-wheels?  Just 
as  bad  !  There  is  no  dense  fluid  like  water 
to  grip,  and  the  floats  would  spin  around 
almost  as*  vainly  as  if  they  were  worked  in 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  Besides,  the 
inflated  globe  with  its  suspended  car  does  not 
constitute  a  rigid  and  inflexible  whole,  and 
if  it  did,  the  attempt  to  drive  it  against  or 
athwart  a  current,  in  its  present  form,  would 
be  like  rowing  a  man-of-war,  with  all  its  can- 
vas stretched,  right  in  the  teeth  of  a  gale. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  an  article  like 
this  to  glance  at  the  innumerable  schemes 
which  have  been  propounded  for  the  gui- 
dance and  propulsion  of  balloons.  Wonder- 
ful ingenuity  has  been  expended  upon  the 
subject.  In  one  project,  for  example,  the 
waste  gas,  instead  of  being  idly  discharged, 
was  to  bo  conveyed  into  an  apparatus  from 
which  it  would  issue  with  a  centrifugal  force 
capable — so  it  was  fondly  supposed — of 
urging  the  aerostat  in  any  given  direction. 
In  another,  the  balloon  itself  was  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  screw,  so  that  when 
turned  by  means  of  a  small  engine,  it  should 
advance  at  each  motion  through  a  space  pro- 
portioned to  the  distance  between  the  threads 
of  this  monster  spiral.  M.  Farcot  gives  us  a 
description,  in  a  little  treatise  on  Atmo- 
spheric Navigation,*  of  a  petit  navire  airien 
ae  plaiaance,  framed  like  a  flying  whale,  100 
yards  in  length,  with  an  extensive  gallery 

*  '  La  Navigation  Atmosplieriqne.'  Par  M. 
Farcot,  Incenieur  Mecanicion,  Membra  do  Is 
Society  Aeroatatique  et  MSteorologiquo  o« 
France.   Paris,  1859. 
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shins  Mow,  «n«l  fitted  up  with  fins  or  wings, 
by  means  of  which  "it  is  to  be  propelled. 
The  picture  of  this  marvellous  structure  is 
so  enchanting,  that  we  feel  an  irrepressible 
desire  to  mingle  with  the  passengers  who 
seem  to  be  lounging  luxuriously  over  the 
balcony,  and  who  are  evidently  as  much  at 
home  as  if  they  were  taking  n  pleasure  ex- 
cursion in  a  steamer  on  "Windermere  or  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  M.  Ihipuy  de  l>oine  not 
long  since  received  a  grant  from  the  French 
Government  to  enable  htm  to  construct  a 
fish-like  machine  to  be  worked  bv  a  screw, 
and  assisted  by  a  sort  of  swimming  bladder. 
Indeed,  ix  large  number  of  persons,  either 
doubting;  or  despairing  of  man's  power  to 
master  the  balloon  in  its  ordinary  form,  rest 
their  hopes  upon  the  construction  of  ma- 
chines which,  whether  lighter  or  heavier  than 
the  air,  shall  be  driven  through  the  atm«- 
here  by  brute  force,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
fr.  Glaishcr  does  not,  of  course,  share  in 
these  views.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  at- 
tempted no  improvement  in  the  management 
of  the  balloon,  that  he  found  it  was  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds,  and  that  he  saw 
no  probability  of  any  method  of  steering  it 
being  ever  discovered.  Fonvielle  and  Tis- 
sandier,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  admitting 
that  the  machine  is  still  in  its  infantile  stage, 
complain  that  the  engineers  have  not  yet 
brought  all  their  resources  to  bear  upon  the 
subject,  and  entertain  some  vague  notion 
that  what  has  been  done  for  locomotives, 
for  steamboats,  and  ordinary  sailing  vessels, 
will  surely  be  done  for  the  ships  of  the  air, 
forgetting  that  the  problem  to  be  solved  is 
not  exactly  how  you  shall  skim  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  a  boat,  but  nit  her  how  you 
could  drive  a  frigate  through  the  fluid  with 
its  sails  set  when  sunk  to  a  depth  of  many 
feet,  and  this  with  the  whole  l»ody  of  water 
in  motion  in  a  different  direction.  M.  Flam- 
marion  remarks  that  a  bird  is  much  heavier 
than  its  bulk  of  nir,  yet  the  eagle  and  the 
condor,  massive  as  they  are,  soar  with  ease 
to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  rocks;  and  shall 
man,  he  inquires  (especially  a  Frenchman, 
to  whom  the  empire  of  the  air  properly  be- 
longs*), be  beaten  by  a  bird  ?  M.  Flanima- 
rion  declines.    M.  ?areot  positively  refuses. 

For  all  purposes  of  aerial  travelling,  how- 
ever, the  painful  fact  remains,  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  most  summarily  expressed  by 
saying  that  there  is  no  Bradshaw  for  bal- 
loons. When  the  day  comes  in  which  it 
can  be  announced  that '  highflyers '  or  '  great 
aerials '  will  leave  Trafalgar-square  for  Paris 

*  '  I***  Anglais,  nation  trop  Air©, 
S'arrqgent  l'empire  dea  mora ; 
Iah  Francais,  nation  lege  re, 
8'emparvnt  de  celul  dus  aire.' 
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or  Dublin,  weather  permitting,  at  a  <ertain 
hour;  or  that  balloon  trains  will  regularly 
ply  between  Hull  and  Hamburg,  or,  better 
still,  that  a  Canard  or  Collins  line  of  atmo- 
spheric steamers  has  been  established  be- 
tween London  and  New  York,  then  the  ap- 
paratus will  be  admitted  into  the  noble  army 
of  machines  which,  like  the  ship,  the  locomo- 
tive, the  steam-engine,  the  spinning  jenny, 
the  telescope,  the  mariner's  compass,  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  many  others,  have 
rendered  Mich  splendid  service  to  mankind. 

Some  dozen  years  ago,  indeed,  an  aerial 
ship,  intended  to  traverse  the  Atlantic,  was 
announced  as  in  course  of  construction  in 
America,  by  Mr.  Lowe.  "Weighing  from 
three  to  four  tons  in  itself,  it  was  to  possess 
an  ascending  power  equal  to  twenty-two  tons. 
Its  capacity  was  to  be  five  times  larger  than 
that  of  any  previous  machine.  Fifteen  miles 
of  cord  were  to  be  employed  in  the  network 
alone.  Hcneath  the  car  a  boat  thirty  feet 
in  length  was  to  be  slung,  and  this  skiff  was 
to  be  fitted  up  with  masts,  sails,  and  paddle- 
wheels,  in  order  that  the  crew  might  take  to 
the  water  in  case  their  balloon  failed  them 
at  sea.  Copper  condensers  were  to  be  at- 
tached, in  order  that  additional  gas  might 
be  driven  into  the  globe,  or  surplus  gas  ab- 
stracted, as  occasion  demanded,  the  object 
of  this  contrivance  being  to  enable  the  navi- 
gators to  raise  or  lower  themselves  without 
wasting  any  precious  material.  The  ship 
was  to  be  directed  by  an  apparatus  contain- 
ing a  fan  like  that  of  a  winnowing  machine, 
and  this  was  to  be  worked  by  an  Ericsson's 
caloric  engine  of  four-horse  power.  Various 
ingenious  appliances,  amongst  others  a 
sounding  line  one  mile  in  length  to  show  the 
course  of  the  atmospheric  currents,  were  to 
be  adopted,  and  it  was  confidently  hoped 
that  this  Great  Eattcrn  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  was  to  be  styled  the  CVfy  of  New 
York,  would  cross  the  Atlantic  in  not  less 
than  three  dats,  and  possibly  in  two!  Wo 
regret  to  say  that  it  has  not  yet  put  into  any 
European  port,  though  its  arrival  would  be 
hailed  with  more  satisfaction  than  the  first 
steamship,  the  Sirius,  was  in  America. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
balloon,  even  in  its  present  rudimentary  con- 
dition, is  available  for  frivolous  or  excep- 
tional purpose*  alone — for  the  former,  when 
it  is  used  as  a  brilliant  supplement  to  some 
display  of  fireworks;  for  the  latter,  when 
we  happen  to  be  locked  up  in  some  stccl- 
begirded  citv.  For  scientific  objects  it  may 
be  difficult  to  overrate  its  value  as  a  '  float- 
ing observatory,'  nnd  we  cannot  refrain  from 
sharing  in  M.  Fonvielle's  chagrin  when  lie 
tells  us  how,  on  one  occasion,  after  preparing 
to  view  an  eclipse  from  a  lofty  elevation,  he 
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found  tliat  his  aeronaut  was  not  ready  to  set 
out  until  the  eclipse  was  over;  or  how  on 
another,  when  all  had  been  arranged  to  make 
a  sallv  amongst  the  November  meteors  on 
one  of  their  grand  gala  nights,  he  found,  on 
arriving  at  the  spot,  that  the  workmen  had 
taken  to  flight  in  consequence  of  the  escape 
of  the  gas,  and  that  his  only  chanco  was  to 
go  up  the  '  day  after  the  fair.'  Many  Uses 
also  may  be  found  for  captive  balloons. 
Half  in  jest,  M.  Flammarion  inquires,  whe- 
ther these  might  not  be  pleasantly  employed 
in  traversing  the  deserts  where  camels  or 
dromedaries  constitute  the  ordinary  means 
of  conveyance.  How  uncomfortable  is  a 
seat  upon  the  back  of  one  of  these  brutes — 
what  patience  it  requires  to  enduro  the  tear- 
ing, jerking  motions  of  these  ships  of  the 
wilderness — moat  wanderers  in  the  East  well 
know,  and  perhaps  painfully  remember. 
Suppose,  then,  that  an  aerostat  were  harness- 
ed to  a  dromedary  and  drawn  peacefully 
along,  whilst  the  traveller  sat  softly  in  the 
ear — reading,  smoking,  sleeping,  dreaming — 
without  a  single  jolt  to  mar  his  enjoyment, 
would  not  this  be  a  blessed  improvement  in 
locomotion?  Half  in  jest,  too,  we  might 
carry  the  idea  a  little  further,  and  ask  whe- 
ther, if  balloons  occupied  by  delicate  voya- 
gers M  ere  attached  to  steamers,  and  allowed 
to  float  at  a  sufficient  height,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  see-saw  motion  of  the  vessels  to  an  im- 
perceptible quantity,  the  pains  of  that  ab- 
horrent malady,  sea-sickness,  might  not  be 
avoided  in  crossing  the  Channel,  or  making 
small  marine  excursions? 

So,  many  homely  uses  for  captive  balloons 
might  be  imagined.  A  traveller  in  Russia 
gives  an  account  of  a  church  at  St.  Peters- 
burg with  a  lofty  spire  crowned  with  a  large 
globe,  npon  which  stood  an  angel  supporting 
a  cross.  The  figure  began  to  bend,  and 
great  fears  were  entertained  lest  it  should 
come  down  with  a  terrible  crash.  How 
could  it  be  repaired  was  the  question  ?  To 
erect  a  proper  scaffold  would  involve  a  for- 
midable expense,  and  yet  to  reach  the  object 
without  it  seemed  utterly  impracticable,  for 
the  spire  was  covered  with  gilded  copper, 
and  looked  more  unscaleable  than  the  Mat- 
terhorn.  A  workman,  however,  undertook 
the  task.  The  platcsof  metal  had  been  at- 
tached by  nails  which  were  left  projecting. 
Furnished  with  short  pieces  of  cord,  looped 
at  both  extremities,  he  slung  one  end  over  a 
nail,  and  placing  his  feet  in  the  other,  raised 
himself  a  short  distance :  this  enabled  him 
to  reach  a  little  higher  and  fasten  another 
loop  over  another  nail,  and  so  by  repeat iug 
the  process,  and  mounting  from  stirrup  to 
stirrup,  he  crawled  up,  until  by  a  still  more 
daring  manoeuvre  he  threw  a  cord*  over  the 


globe,  and  then  finally  clambered  to  the  side 
of  the  figure.  A  ladder  of  ropes  was  next 
drawn  up,  and  the  rest  of  the  work  became 
comparatively  easy  of  execution  ;  but  with  a 
captive  balloon  the  needful  materials  might 
have  been  sent  up,  and  the  angel  put  in  re- 
pair, without  costing  an  anxious  thought,  or 
jeopardising  either  life  or  limb. 

How  far  it  is  possible  to  employ  a  bal- 
loon for  puq>oses  of  exploration  in  quarters 
which  are  naturally  inaccessible,  or  at  any 
rate  difficult  of  approach,  must  be  a  question 
dependent  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  power 
of  replenishing  the  machino  with  gas  or 
heated  air.  It  would,  doubtless,  be  a  fine 
thing  if  men  could  thus  sail  over  all  the  ob- 
structions which  fence  in  the  two  poles,  aud 
pry  into  the  Antarctic  continent,  or  solve 
the  problem  of  a  hidden  Arctic  sea.  Many 
years  ago  Mr.  Hampton  designed,  and  we 
believe  completed,  a  big  Montgolfier,  which 
was  to  be  employed  in  the  search  alter  Sir 
John  Franklin.  The  machine  was  to  be  in- 
flated by  means  of  hot  air  produced  by  the 
agency  of  a  great  stove ;  but,  if  the  necessi- 
1  ty  for  a  supply  of  the  ordinary  gas  was  tlms 
avoided,  the  demand  for  fuel  in  regions 
where  neither  timber  nor  coal  could  be  had 
(blubber,  indeed,  might  perhaps  linvc  been 
procured),  must  have  proved  an  insuperable 
difficulty,  and  the  enterprise  would  probably 
have  terminated  in  leaving  the  aeronauts 
stranded  on  some  icy  waste,  without  any 
better  means  of  return  than  were  possessed 
by  the  poor  lost  ones  themselves. 

Let  us  not  part  from  this  subject,  how- 
ever, without  informing  the  reader  that  if 
M.  Flammarion's  views  arc  correct,  it  is  the 
most  important  topic. under  the  suu.  '  For,' 
says  he,  with  the  look  of  a  prophet  and  the 
tone  of  a  poet,  '  when  the  conquest  of  the 
air  shall  have  been  achieved,  universal  fra- 
ternity will  be  established  upon  the  earth, 
everlasting  peace  will  descend  to  us  from 
heaven,  and  the  last  links  which  divide  men 
and  nations  will  be  severed.'  "Without  lay- 
ing any  stress  upon  the  oracular  form  of 
this  prediction — and  the  indefinite  'when' 
may  conceal  some  sly  reference  to  the  Greek 
Kalends — we  regret  to  say  that  we  cannot 
join  in  his  jubilant  conclusion.  Our  firm 
persuasion  is,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  seeing  that  so  largo  a  portion  of  the 
world's  revenue  is  squandered  upon  fighting 
purposes,  one  of  the  first  steps  which  would 
be  taken  in  case  the  'conquest  of  the  air' 
were  perfected  to-morrow,  would  be  to  fit 
out  a  fleet  of  war-balloons,  to  raise  a  stand- 
ing army  of  aeronauts,  to  add  a  new  and 
afflictive  department  to  our  annual  esti- 
mates, and  to  encourage  th<J  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  make  auother  assault 
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upon  the  match-sellers,  ami  probably  to  dou- 
ble our  income-tax  without  compunction. 


Art.  HI. — Early  Suferittgs  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland. 

(1.)  Illustrations  of  the  Principles  of  Tole- 
ration iu  Scotland.    Edinburgh.  1846. 

(2.)  The  Headship  of  Christ  and  the  Rights 
of  the  Christian  People.  By  the  late 
IIloii  Miller,    Ninimo,  Edinburgh 

(3.)  The  Cruise  of  the  JJetsy.  By  Uuon 
AIiller.  Xitnmo. 

(4.)  Evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Refusal  of 
Sites  for  Churches  in  Scotland,  1847. 

(5.)  Statement  on  the  Law  of  Church  Pa- 
tronage, prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, in  compliance  with  a  suggestion  of 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GladsUme.  Wil- 
liam Blackwood  and  Sons.  1870. 

W«  were  enabled  to  present  our  readers  last 
year  with  what  we  believe  to  be  the  only  full 
sketch  in  existence,  drawn  from  authentic 
and  official  documents,  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.    From  the  figures 
there  quoted  it  was  made  clear  that  at  the 
very  time  when  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  proclaiming  that  this  voluutary 
church  was  '  a  failure  financially,  its  yearly 
income,  steadily  increasing  from  £275,000 
of  iu  earliest  lustrum,  had  at  last  reached 
the  highest  point  of  £400,000;  and  that 
just   when  his  Grace  was  asserting  that 
'  whereas  for  a  time  it  went  forth  triumphant- 
ly, uow  the  ministers  in  all  remote  places  arc 
utterly  destitute/  these  remote  ministers  had, 
for  the  first  time  (although  the^  number  was 
doubled)  attained  the  minimum  stipend  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Chalmers  of  £150  each.  The 
organization  and  machinery  by  which  such 
a  striking  success  has  been  achieved,  as  well 
as  the  principles  w  hich  gave  the  original  im- 
pulse to  the  body,  were  worthy  of  careful 
statement  and  study.    Yet  while  devoting  I 
exclusive  attention  to  these,  we  became  gra- 
dually conscious  that  we  were  treading  cold- 
ly upon  the  ashes  of  what  history  will  de- 
scribe as  a  marvellous  outburst  of  self-sacri- 
fice.   The  pathos  and  the  suffering  of  that 
sad  but  noble  vear  of  1843  have  never  yet 
been  brought  before  English  readers,  but 
there  is  not  so  much  heroism  among  us  that 
we  can  afford  to  lose  from  the  annals  of  this 
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easy-going  modern  time  so  startling  a  narra- 
tive. 

4  Ah  !  that  was  something  like  disestablish- 
ment,' said  a  minister  of  the  Free  Kirk  to 
us  in  the  spring  when  the  precedents  of  the 
Irish  Church  Bill  were  being  discussed.  He 
had  been  arguing  that  besides  assuring  their 
life-interests  to  the  Irish  clergy,  it  would  be 
only  fair  to  make  a  present  to  them  of  their 
glebes  and  parsonages.  1  You  should  let  a 
working-man  take  his  working  tools  with 
him,'  said  our  friend,  and  he  was  not  sorry 
when  the  House  of  Lords  gave  a  million  or 
so  of  money  to  the  new  body.  We  were 
rash  enough  in  reply  to  ask  whether  he  got 
any  equivalent  for  a  glebe  when  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  ho  and  his  two  boys  h  ft  the 

pleasant  manse  of  B  overlooking  the 

(ircnt  Strath.  But  we  had  touched  too 
deep  a  sore.  The  old  man  cheerfully  turned 
it  otf  with  the  words  we  have  quoted  above, 
but  we  could  not  forgive  ourselves  ;  and  the 
thing  led  us  back  to  enquire  into  some  ex- 
traordinary scenes  which  took  place  in  Scot- 
land when  many  of  the  present  generation 
were  too  young  to  observe  them. 

For  this  chapter  of  forgotten  heroism,  in 
which  men  of  Kindred  blood  and  almost  of 
our  own  generation  took  part,  there  are  for- 
tunately authentic  as  well  as  vividly  descrip- 
tive materials.  The  reports  presented  year 
by  year  to  the  Scotch  General  Assemblies 
are  the  most  public  of  all  documents,  and 
are  intended  to  invito  challenge  and  scrutiny. 
The  evidence  presented,  to  the  House  of 
Commons  Committee  in  1848  is  of  great  im- 
portance and  of  unquestioned  authority. 
The  writings  of  a  man  of  genius  like  Hugh 
Miller  will  carry  part  of  the  truth  down  to 
other  generations  of  readers.  And  yet, 
while  much  is  known,  much  must  ever  re- 
main untold.  Scotchmen,  who  are  men  of 
education,  and  in  a  sacred  office,  are  precise- 
ly the  men  to  cover  the  sharpest  pangs  of 
poverty,  aud  dread  of  poverty,  with  an  im- 
penetrable covering  of  reserve;  and  now 
that  twenty-six  years  have  passed,  most  of 
those  grave,  suffering  faces  have  gone  down 
into  a  deeper  silence.  Besides,  the  Free 
Kirk  has  come  to  be  so  proud  of  its  extraor- 
dinary success  in  reconstruction,  that  it  has 
rather  attempted  (notably  iu  the  recent  de- 
|  bates  in  the  House  of  Commons)  to  throw 
i  into  the  background  the  anguish  of  its  birth, 
and  to  dwell  rather  on  the  achievements  of 
the  whole  than  on  the  sufferings  of  indivi- 
duals. Our  business  is  now  rather  with  the 
hitter,  and  fortunately  there  is  one  additional 
source  whence  this  information  can  be  de- 
rived. Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh, 
is  known  chiefly  by  his  philanthropic  efforts, 
after  the  example  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  to  pro- 
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vide  churches  and  schools  and  ragged  schools 
for  the  masses  in  the  large  towns  of  Scotland ; 
but  the  great  achievement  of  his  life,  and 
one,  too,  for  which  men  of  all  parties  can 
now  join  in  his  praise,  was  that  marvellous 
tour  through  Scotland  in  the  year  1845,  as 
the  result  of  which  parsonages,  or  '  manses ' 
as  they  are  called  iu  Scotland,  were  actual- 
ly provided  for  the  soven  hundred  ministers, 
most  of  whom  had  been  left  homeless  a 
year  or  two  before,  and  whose  places  in 
the  Establishment  had  all  now  been  filled 
up.  In  the  course  of  this  great «  circumnavi- 
gation of  charity,'  he  naturally  became  ac- 
quainted with  facts  and  details,  some  of 
which  found  their  way  into  speeches  pub- 
lished at  the  time,  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
we  can  still  quote,  from  one  of  the  greatest 
platform  orators  whether  of  England,  or  Scot- 
land, some  of  the  freah  facte  of  that  suffer- 
ing time. 

Until  we  recently  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  these  documents,  we  had  the  feeling  that 
this  suffering  must  have  consisted  more  in 
apprehension  or  imagination  than  in  actual 
privations  —  that  the  terrible  dread  which 
haunted  men  who  were  giving  up  their 
whole  livings  had  scarcely  any  actual  realiza- 
tion. And  even  though  this  turns  out  not 
to  be  the  case,  it  is  plain  from  Dr.  Guthrie's 
own  statements,  that  all  over  Scotland  the 
approaching  trial  struck  a  chill  to  the  hearts 
eveu  of  those  who  were  determined  to  face 
it:— 

'  I  remember,'  he  says,  *  in  a  certain  district 
of  country,  a  minister  said  to  me,  "  You  think 
there  is  no  chance  of  a  settlement  f  I  said, 
"  Wc  are  as  certain  of  being  out  as  that  the 
sun  shall  rise  to-morrow."  I  was  struck  by 
something  like  a  groan,  which  came  from  the 
very  heart  of  the  mother  of  the  family ;  they 
had  had  many  trials  in  their  day  :  there  had 
been  cradles  and  coffins  in  their  home,  and  the 
place  was  endeared  by  many  associations  to 
the  mother ;  there  was  not  a  flower  or  shrub  or 
a  tree  but  what  was  dear  to  her — gome  of  them 
were  planted  by  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
in  their  graves, — and  that  woman's  heart  was 
like  to  break.  I  remember  another  instance, 
where  there  was  a  venerable  mother  who  had 
gone  to  the  place  when  it  was  a  wilderness, 
but  who,  with  her  husband,  had  turned  it  into 
an  Eden.  Her  husband  had  died  there.  Her 
son  was  now  the  minister.  This  venerable 
woman  was  above  eighty  years  of  age ;  yes, 
and  I  ncvor  felt  more  disposed  to  give  up  my 
work  than  in  that  house.  I  could  contemplate 
the  children  being  driven  from  their  home ; 
but  when  I  looked  on  that  venerablo  widow 
and  mother,  with  the  snows  and  sorrows  of 
eighty  years  upon  her  head,  arid  saw  her  an- 
xiety about  two  things,  namely,  that  Lord 
Aberdeen  should  bring  in  a  bill  to  settle  the 
question,  but  her  anxiety,  at  the  same  time, 
that  if  Lord  Aberdeen  did  not  bring  in  a  satis- 
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I  factory  measure,  her  son  should  do  his  duty, — 
I  could  not  but  feel  that  it  was  something 
like  a  cruel  work  to  tear  out  such  a  venerable 
tree — to  tear  her  away  from  the  house  that 
was  dearest  to  her  on  earth.' 

For,  as  we  formerly  said,  compared  with 
this  blow,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church  was  a  fall  into  the  lap  of  luxury. 
Every  minister  in  Scotland  who  adhered  to 
the  Church  lost  his  income  in  one  day — 
Whit-sunday  of  1843.  On^the  same  day 
they  lost  their  dwellings.  The  professors 
of  divinity,  with  Chalmers  at  their  head ; 
the  missionaries,  with  Dr.  Duff  at  their 
head ;  the  humble  schoolmasters,  with  no 
great  name  to  sustain  them — were  all  turn- 
ed out  at  the  same  moment.  And  the  great 
strain  and  crisis  of  conscience  must  have 
been  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  when  those 
who  in  1842  had  pledged  themselves,  with 
two- thirds  of  the  Assembly, '  to  endure  re- 
signedly the  loss  of  the  temporal  blessings 
of  the  Establishment,'  saw  that  there  was  to 
be  no  escape  from  the  sacrifice.  The  dread 
and  depression  must  often  have  been  ex- 
treme ;  yet  it  was  not  unmixed  with  a  sus- 
taining ^oy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  following 
story,  with  reference  to  Dr.  Charles  Mackin- 
tosh  (a  venerated  minister  in  the  North, 
whose  memorials  have  recently  been  publish- 
ed), for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  corre- 
spondent who  is  a  native  of  the  Highlands  :— 

'  One  morning  in  the  spring  of  1843,  I  jump- 
ed early  out  of  bed,  for  my  head  was  full  of 
marbles  and  peg-tops,  and!  a  dozen  or  so  of 
games  before  breakfast  has  its  attractions  for 
a  schoolboy.  To  my  astonishment,  I  found 
my  father  down  before  me ;  nay,  he  had  evi- 
dently been  there  for  some  time,  for  the  mo- 
ment I  appeared  he  folded  up  the  newspaper 
in  which  he  had  been  so  unseasonably  engace<l. 
and — with  a  break  in  his  voico  indicating  an 
emotion  that  was  quite  unaccountable  to  mo- 
he  asked  me  to  take  it  at  once  over  to  the  manse, 
with  his  compliments  to  the  minister.  I  went 
very  readily,  for,  besides  the  comfort  of  finger- 
ing the  marbles  in  my  pocket,  the  hedge-rows 
were  full  of  young  birds  upon  whom  legitimate 
hostilities  could  be  waged  in  passing.  But  as 
I  went  I  reflected  on  the  austere  and  state- 
ly image  of  the  minister — a  man  everywhere 
respected,  but  whose  face  inspired  awe  rather 
than  love  in  the  beholder — (Had  I  not  seen  the 
town-boys  break  and  scatter  round  one  corner 
of  the  street  as  soon  as  he  appeared  at  the 
other?)— and  I  resolved  that  my  interview 
with  him  should  be  short  And  it  was  short- 
er than  I  expected,  for  I  had  scarcely  got 
out  of  the  sunshine  into  the  manse  evergreens, 
when  I  found  him  in  the  porch  ;  and  when  I 
offered  him  the  newspaper,  he  showed  me  that 
he  had  already  got  the  Timet,  by  some  unusual 
express,  and  as  ho  spoke  he  patted  my  head 
and  smiled— but  such  a  smile,  so  full  of  ra- 
diant kindliness !    I  was  confounded ;  and  as 
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I  went  back  between  the  edges  the  birds  sang 
unheeded  while  I  thought  what  could  be  up 
with  the  minister.  Had  anybody  left  him  a 
fortune  ?  or  had  he  met  one  of  the  shining 
ones  walking  among  the  hollies  in  that  early 
dawn  f  And  it  was  not  for  some  weeks  that 
I  found  out  that  this  was  what  had  happened 
— the  newspaper  that  morning  had  brought 
him  the  vote  of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  finally 
refusing  an  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  and  so  making  it  certain  that 
within  a  few  weeks  he  and  his  aged  mother 
would  leave  for  ever  the  home,  at  the  door  of 
which  I  saw  him ;  in  which  his  father,  the  pre- 
vious minister,  had  dwelt  peacefully  before 
him,  but  which  the  son  would  now  have  to 
quit  without  retaining  a  farthing  of  his  income 
for  the  future.  Of  course  ho  came  out,  and 
470  ministers  with  him.' 

For  the  crisis  followed  in  May.  The  dis- 
ruption itself  (as  the  actual  and  final  wrench 
given  to  the  Church  came  to  be  called)  con- 
centrated the  anguish  of  the  general  sacrifice 
in  a  very  painful,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a 
more  poetical  form.  Sir  George  Harvey, 
the  present  President  of  the  Scottish  Aca- 
demy, has  painted  the  'Leaving  of  the 
Manse '  with  much  dignity  and  power  :  the 
grey-haired  pastor  moving  with  feeble  steps 
from  the  well-known  door;  his  wife's  quiet 
tears,  as  she  guides  the  child  whose  pet 
lamb  refuses  to  accompany  it  in  its  early 
exile ;  the  awe-struck  respect  of  the  rustics 
around,  whilo  the  men  tako  off  their  caps, 
and  the  women  throw  their  aprons  over 
their  faces  and  sob.  Yet  the  words  which 
immediately  follow  what  we  have  already 
quoted  from  Dr.  Guthrie,  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  memorable  record  of  the  feelings  which 
accompanied  the  final  step : — 

4 1  remember  passing  a  manse  on  a  moon- 
light night,  with  the  minister  who  had  left  it, 
— for  the  cause  of  truth,  his  brother  Scotch- 
man earnestly  adds — 4  No  light  shone  from  the 
house,  and  no  smoke  arose.  Pointing  to  it  in 
the  moonlight,  I  said,  44  Oh,  my  friend,  it  was 
a  noble  thing  to  leave  that  house."  44  Ah, 
yes,"  he  replied  ;  44  it  was  a  noble  thing,  but  for 
all  that  it  was  a  bitter  thing.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  night  I  left  that  house  till  I  am  laid  in 
my  grave.  When  I  saw  my  wife  and  children 
go  forth  in  the  gloaming,  when  I  saw  them  for 
the  last  time  leave  our  own  door ;  and  when 
in  the  dark  I  was  left  alone,  with  none  but  my 
God  in  the  house ;  and  when  I  had  to  take  wa- 
ter and  quench  the  fire  on  my  own  hearth,  and 
put  out  the  candle  in  my  own  house,  and  turn 
the  key  against  myself,  and  my  wife,  and  my 
little  ones  that  night — God  in  His  mercy  grant 
that  such  a  night  I  may  never  again  sec  t  It 
was  a  noble  thing  to  leave  the  manse,  and  I 
bless  God  for  the  grace  that  was  given  to  me ; 
but,  for  all  that,  it  was  a  cruel  and  bitter  night 
to  me." ' 

The  actual  circumstances  of  departure 


must  have  been  very  various :  4  One  minis- 
ter writes  to  us  that  he  left  the  manse  with 
his  family  in  a  snow-storm,  when  the  moun- 
tain was  white  with  snow,  and  the  sky  was 
black  with  drift ;  but  that  he  never  knew  so 
much  of  the  peace  of  God  as  he  did  that 
night,  when  following  his  wife  and  children 
as  they  were  carted  over  the  mountain,  with- 
out knowing  where  they  were  to  find  a  place 
to  dwell  in.' 

And  in  many  places  over  Scotland,  this 
was  the  beginning  of  sorrows.  In  some 
parts,  and  especially  in  the  large  towns,  the 
actual  hardships  were  nothing  worse  than 
diminution  of  income  and  straitened  circum- 
stances; whilo  in  not  a  few  cases  even  that 
was  not  felt.  But  in  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Highlands,  it  was  different.  It 
was  some  years  before  the  manses  wero 
built,  and  homelessnesa  added  to  poverty 
pressed  heavily  on  the  outed  ministers. 

4 1  remember  well,'  writes  the  Highland  cor- 
respondent we  have  already  quoted  from,  and 
for  whose  accuracy  and  good  faith  we  can 
vouch,  4  how  I  used  to  watch  one  man,  the 

minister  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  E  , 

who,  like  many  others,  was  unable  to  find  a 
place  to  dwell  in  among  his  own  people,  and 
had  to  come  into  the  neighbouring  town,  lie 
was  a  scholarly  and  cultivated  man,  who  in  his 
early  days  had  attained  much  academical  dis- 
tinction at  a  Northern  University,  but  a  weak 
chest  and  a  threatening  of  heart  complaint  now 
bore  heavily  upon  him.  Yet  week  after  week, 
as  every  Sabbath  morning  came  round,  he  per- 
sisted in  driving  away  for  miles  through  that 
first  inclement  winter,  to  meet  his  congrega- 
tion ;  and  I  can  remember  to  this  day  his  keen, 
delicate  face  set  to  meet  a  heavy  snow-6torm 
from  the  north-west,  while  a  hacking  cough 
shook  his  whole  frame  as  he  set  out  on  his 
journey,  four  miles  of  which  must  pass  ere  he 
caught  sight  of  the  well-sheltered  manse,  which 
the  year  before  ho  had  left  for  over.' 

But  thoso  who,  like  him,  found  shelter  in 
a  town  dwelling,  however  humble,  were  not 
worst  off.  The  great  difficulty  was  in  tho 
country ;  even  where  harbouring  the  minis- 
ter was  not  forbidden  (as  in  some  cases, 
from  a  desire  to  crush  out  the  movement,  it 
was)  by  the  great  landlords.  And  of  course 
it  was  with  this  that  Dr.  Guthrie's  facts 
chiefly  dealt 

4 1  have  a  letter  hero  from  a  man  who  has 
suffered  more  for  gospel  truth  than  any  other 
I  know.  He  says  that  he  has  been  obliged  to 
pack  two  nurses  and  eight  children  into  two 
beds,  in  the  small  house  to  which  they  have 
removed.  His  wife  took  a  cold  in  October, 
which  there  was  some  apprehension  might  end 
in  Consumption  ;  and  at  my  own  table  he  told 
me,  what  was  enough  to  melt  a  heart  of  stone, 
that  when  he  and  his  family  gather  together  at 
the  family  altar,  they  have  not  room  to  kneel 
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before  Almighty  God,  and  some  of  them  re- 
quire to  kneel  on  the  floor  of  the  passage  be- 
fore  they  can  uitite  together  in  their  family  de- 
votions. Some  of  our  ministers  write  that  they 
live  in  crofter's  houses ;  some  in  places  as  damp 
as  cellars,  where  a  candle  will  not  burn.  One 
says  he  sits  with  his  great  coat  on ;  another 
that  the  curtains  of  his  bed  shake  at  night  like 
the  satis  of  a  ship  in  a  storm.  One  minister,  a 
friend  of  mine,  lives  in  a  house  which  every 
wind  of  heavon  blows  through.  On  getting  up 
one  morning  he  found  the  house  all  compara- 
tively comfortable,  and  wondered  what  good 
genius  had  boon  putting  it  in  order,  when  he 
discovered  that  a  heavy  shower  of  snow  had 
fallen,  and  stopped  up  the  crevices  of  the 
roof.' 

Narrating  this  to  a  vast  meeting  in  Glas- 
gow, at  the  close  of  which  he  announced 
that  upwards  of  £10,000  had  been  sub- 
scribed during  that  one  day  for  his  scheme, 
Dr.  Guthrie  added,  with  Scotch  shrewdness, 
*  I  said  to  my  friend,  that  I  was  glad  ho  had 
told  me  that  story,  for  if  that  shower  of 
snow  did  not  produce  a  shower  of  notes,  I 
would  be  very  much  disappointed'  The 
story  of  the  shower  of  snow  was  hearsay ; 
but  wo  must  make  room  for  what  the 
speaker  testifies  to  having  seen  with  his 
own  eyes. 

4  Some  of  you  may  have  read  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Baird,  the  minister  of  Cockbumspath,  a 
man  of  piety,  a  man  of  science,  a  man  of  amia- 
ble disposition,  and  of  the  kindest  heart,  but 
a  man  dealt  most  unkindly  by ;  although  he 
would  not  have  done  a  cruel  or  unjust  thing 
to  the  meanest  of  God's  creatures.  I  was 
asked  to  go  and  preach  for  a  collection  to  his 
manse,  last  winter.  He  left  one  of  the  love- 
liest manses  in  Scotland.  He  might  have  lived 
in  comfort  in.  Dunbar,  seven  or  eight  miles 
away,  but  what  was  to  become  of  his  people  ? 
They  were  smiting  the  shepherd,  that  they 
might  scatter  the  sheep.  No,  said  Mr.  Bqird, 
be  the  consequences  what  they  may,  I  shall 
stand  by  my  own  people.  I  went  out  last 
winter,  and  found  htm  in  a  mean  cottage,  con- 
sisting of  two  rooms,  a  but  and  a  ben,  with  a 
cellar-like  closet  below,  and  a  garret  above ; 
and  I  honestly  declare,  that  the  house  was  so 
small  and  so  cold  that,  when  sitting  by  the  fire, 
the  one  part  of  the  body  was  almost  frozen, 
while  tho  other  was  scorched  by  the  heat. 
Night  came,  and  I  asked  where  I  was  to  sleep. 
He  showed  me  a  closet ;  there  was  a  fire-place 
in  it,  but  it  was  a  mockery,  for  no  fire  could 
be  put  in  it ;  the  walls  were  damp.  I  looked 
horrified  at  the  place ;  but  there  was  no  better. 
Now,  said  I  to  Mr.  Baird,  where  are  you  to 
sleep  ?  Come,  said  he,  and  I  will  show  you. 
So  ho  climbed  a  sort  of  trap  stair,  and  got  up 
to  the  garret,  and  there  was  tho  minister's 
study,  with  a  chair,  a  table,  and  a  flock  bed. 
His  health  was  evidently  sinking  under  his 
sufferings ;  and,  but  that  I  was  not  well  my- 
self, I  never  would  have  permitted  him  to  lie 
on  such  a  bed.    A  few  inches  above  were  the 


slates  of  the  roof,  without  any  covering,  and 
as  white  with  hoar  frost  within,  as  they  were 
white  with  snow  without.  When  he  came  down 
next  morning,  after  a  sleepless  night,  I  asked 
him  how  he  had  been,  and  he  told  roe  that  he 
had  never  closed  an  eye,  from  the  cold.  His 
very  breath  on  the  blaukets  was  frozen  as 
hard  as  the  ice  outside.  I  say,  that  man  lies 
in  a  martyr's  grave  ....  and  I  would  rather, 
like  him  this  day,  be  laid  in  the  grave,  with  a 
grateful  Church  to  raise  my  honored  monu- 
ment, than  dwell  in  the  proudest  palaces  of 
those  that  sent  him  there.' 

We  have  exscinded  from  these  quotations, 
not  only  all  polemics,  but  such  not  unnatural 
expressions  of  indignation  as  the  brethren  of 
the  more  unfortunate  ministers  slipped  into. 
There  is  no  injustice  in  omitting  these  now, 
for  the  time  has  come  when  all  parties,  and 
in  particular  most  of  ihe  members  of  the 
Scotch  Established  Church,  arc  earnest  in 
expressing  their  admiration  of  the  heroism 
of  those  who  suffered.  But,  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  story  completely,  and,  in  par- 
ticukjr,  to  do  justice  to  the  difficulties  in 
the  face  of  which  the  enormous  task  of 
covering  the  land  with  voluntary  churches 
and  manses  and  ministers  was  accomplished, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  farther  down,  and  refer 
to  another  historical  chapter.  We  allude  to 
the  facts  which  came  out  in  the  Committee 

|  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  '  Sites  for 
Churches  (Scotland),'  in  1  84V.  No  doubt 
these  hardships  have  nearly  all  now  passed 
away,  and  the  great  landowners,  themselves 
chiefly  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

j  have,  almost  in  every  case,  consented  to  sell 

|  to  the  poorer  congregations  of  the  Church 
ground  on  which  to  erect 'churches.   But  at 

j  hrst  it  was  perhaps  natural  that  men,  most 
of  them  imperfectly  acquainted  with  their 
countrymen,  should  have  conceived  it  pos- 
sible to  stamp  out,  or  starve  out,  the  dcw 
church.  And,  accordingly,  some  very  strong 
things  were  done.  The  writer  happened  to  be 
acquainted  with  one  district,  where  a  gentle- 
man of  large  property,  a  man,  too,  of  immense 
energy  and  public  spirit,  entertained  a  pas- 
sionate opposition  to  the  popular  movement, 
and  had  been  heard  to  declare,  shortly  before 
the  disruption,  that  he  would  '  give  five  hun- 
dred trees  from  his  woods,  to  hang  the  se- 
ceding ministers  upon.'  Those  innocent  ve- 
getables were,  fortunately,  not  called  upon 
to  bear  the  novo*  fructus  et  non  sua  poma, 

thus  destined  for  them  ;  but  Mr.  R  *o°n 

tried  another  course,  which  was  practically 
of  not  much  more  use.  He  suddenly  issued 
a  notice,  that  every  labourer  on  his  estates 
who  did  not  go  to  the  parish  church,  should 
cease,  after  next  Monday,  to  work  on  his 
land.  Now,  in  that  part  of  the  Highland*, 
as  in  most  others,  the  people  had  gone  out 
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en  mn»»c  with  their  ministers,  an<l  no  one 
would  go  to  the  Established  Church  for  the 
heaviest  bribe.  What  was  the  result  of  the 
attempt  at  coercion  f  The  result  was  simply 
this,  that  on  that  Monday  no  plough  or  spade 

was  touched  on  all  his  estates ;  and  Mr.  R  , 

prou'd  and  passionate  as  he  was,  had  simply 
and  unconditionally  to  snrrender — knowing, 
t'»o,  that  he  had  consolidated  the  whole 
country-side  in  a  bond  of  mutual  allegiance, 
which  would  long  survive  the  living  genera- 
tion of  men.    The  sa  ne  sort  of  oppression 
was  attempted  in  particular  cases  for  years 
afterwards.    So  late  as  1847,  we  find,  in  the 
evidence  before  Parliament,  many  cases,  r.y., 
a  witness,  whose  family  hal  bcon  tenants  of 
a  farm,  in  Strathspey,  for  many  generations, 
'  probably  since  1030,'  saying,  that 4  there-  is 
a  general  rumour  prevalent  in  the  district, 
and  among  the  adherents  of  the  Free  Church, 
that  certain  of  their  number  may  be  made 
examples  of  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  in 
the  way  of  being  evicted  from  their  farms, 
possessions,  or  holdings',  and  expressing  his 
own  lively  apprehensions  in  consequence. 
Nor  was  this  general  belief  unfounded.  A 
our  woman,  who  had  offered  a  shed  on  her 
oldiug,  where  the  congregation  might  meet, 
got  a  message  from  his  lordship's  factor, 
through  another  person,  that,  in  the  event 
of  her  granting  such  a  site,  he  would  with- 
draw her  lease.'    Ouc  Donald  Cameron,  in 
the  same  place,  who,  being  an  older  in  the 
church,  had  come  out  with  his  brethren, 
was  urged  by  the  same  middleman  with  the 
sensible  argument,  1  Why,  I  conceive  you  to 
be  the  greatest  fool  in"  tho  nation;  might 
not  a  minister  who  remained  within  the 
walls  of  a  church,  bo  as  instrumental  in 
saving  your  soul,  as  those  who  preach  in 
woods  or  fields  ? '  but,  on  this  very  fair  rea- 
soning failing  to  make  him  abandou  his  own 
pastor  and  principles,  he  was  summarily 
turned  out  of  hit*  situation  as  the  great 
man's  overseer.    But  thu  most  curious  in- 
stance of  this  sort  of  thing  being  carried 
out  systematically  is  given  in  the  evidence 

of  Mr.  M  ,  of  Skye,  who  was  factor 

for  Lord  Macdonald,  in  that  island.  In  this 
case,  nut  only  was  the  minister  refused  a 
holding,  but  a  li*t  was  made  out  of  all  the 
collectors  who  ventured  to  go  round  aud 
gather  up  the  small  contributions  of  their 
brethren,  and  all  of  them  received  summary 
notice  to  quit,  some  under  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  hardship.  The  factor,  who 
seemed,  at  last,  to  be  somewhat  ashamed 
of  the  transaction,  told  the  Committee  that 
4  It  was  Lord  Macdonald  himself  who  gave 
me  the  list  of  such  as  he  wished  to  be  served 
with  notices,  on  account  of  their  being  col- 
lectors.   Tho  day  ho  was  leaving  the  coun- 

voi-  liv.  B — 13 


try  he  gave  me  a  list,  and  said,  "  Here  is  a 
list  of  fellows  that  must  have  notice  to 
quit.'*  '  One  of  the  poor  ineu  travelled  all 
the  way  up  to  London  to  try  to  persuade 
his  landlord  to  be  merciful ;  but,  as  the  fac- 
tor told  the  Committee,  4 1  rather  think  hi6 
lordship  did  not  look  at  his  petition.'  Nor 
was  it  merely  the  officials  connected  with 
the  Free  Church  who  were  turned  out :  the 
innkeeper  and  the  miller  of  the  district  were 
both  ejected  on  account  of  their  being  mem- 
bers, or,  as  the  factor  put  it,  partisans,  of 
that  body.  *  Being,  as  we  considered,  pub- 
lic servants,  we  thought  it  better  to  remove 
them.'  The  Committee  was  very  severe  in 
dealing  with  the  allegations  of  partisanship 
made  ex  post  facto  against  these  unfortunate 


people,  the  factor  not  being  able  to  say  that 
he  had  ever  hinted  such  a  reason  to  them- 
I  selves.    Mr.  Bouverie's  question  to  the  fac- 
I  tor,  1  Was  any  locu*  jxnitentiae  allowed  to 
the  miller!'  was  met  by  the  curious  reply, 
4  That  would  be  interfering  with  the  man's 
J  conscience,  if  he  thought  ho  was  acting 
rightly,'  and   Mr.  Fox  Maule's  rejoinder, 
1  And"  you  think  it  was  no  interference  with 
his  conscience,  turning  him  out  of  his  farm  ! '  " 
received  the   placid  answer,  •  No.'  Niel 
Nicholson,  one   of  the   unfortunate  Free 
Churchmen  removed  at  this  time  to  make 
way  for  a  teacher  of  the  Established  Church, 
at  the  timo  ho  received  notice  to  quit,  had  a 
bedridden  wife,  and  his  son  the  eldest  of 
eight  or  ten  children,  laid  up  with  a  broken 
leg.     Another  man,  removed  by  a  brother 
of  the  Established   minister,  after  being 
ejected  from  his  land  had  nowhere  to  go, 
'  and  livod  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  kind 
'  of  tent  by  the  roadside,  at  last  receiving 
shelter  from  the  very  factor  of  Lord  Mac- 
|  donald  whose  general  conduct  seems  to  have 
,  been  ?o  harsh.    The  correspondence  brought 
|  in  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  this 
occasion  was  very  instructive,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  following  laconic  missive  :— 

4  Armadale,  lurA  Xottmber,  18+C. 
*  Sir,— I  refuse  a  site  for  a  Free  Church  for 
your  people. 

*  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

'  Macdonald.' 

But  the  same  minister  who  was  thus  ad- 
dressed as  to  his  church,  wrote  a  very  re- 
spectful letter  to  his  landlord,  as  to  his  house, 
trusting  4  that  your  l<ordehip  does  not  really 
intend  to  drive  ine,  with  my  young  and  help- 
less family,  out  of  my  present  dwelling-house.' 

'  I  am  willing  to  give  any  rents  for  the  snmc 
which  another  will  offer;  and  should  your 
Lordship  not  cho«se  to  give  the  farm  on  any 
terms,  I  would  be  satisfied  with  the  house  and 
grass  for  two  cowa  aud  a  horse.    The  build- 
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ing  of  this  house  cost  mo  £150,  and  I  have 
been  at  considerable  expense  in  improving  the 
farm,  for  which,  from  the  shortness  of  the  lease, 
I  have  had  aa  yet  little  or  no  returns.  Will 
your  Lordship  allow  me  to  observe  without 
offence,  that  at  a  time*  when  we  are  all  suf- 
fering under  the  chastening  hand  of  our  hea- 
venly Father,  it  looks  somewhat  unseemly  that 
we  should  be  the  occasion  of  suffering  to  one 
another.  I  have  already  taken  the  principal 
part  in  distributing  food  supplied  by  the  Free 
Church  among  your  Lordship's  cotters  and 
crofters  in  this  country.  I  am  at  this  moment 
in  receipt  of  nearly  £40  (I  may  now  say  £100) 
from  respectable  private  parties  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  with  which  I  am 
helping  to  relieve  much  of  the  present  dis- 
tress, besides  lessening  the  burden  of  support- 
ing many  of  the  people  to  your  Lordship  and 
tenants.  From  all  these  considerations,  I 
might  naturally  expect  some  favour  at  your 
Lordship's  hands.' 

The  answer  to  this  letter  came  through' 
another  factor,  to  the  effect  that  4  Lord  Mac- 
donald  instructs  me  to  inform  you  that  he 
lias  received  your  letter,  and  that  it  is  not 
his  intention  either  to  grant  you  a  site  or 
give  you  any  lands  adding  that  the  land- 
lord would  not  give  him  any  compensation 
for  his  improvements,  and  that  'he  had 
brought  it  all  on  himself1  by  persisting  in 
staying  with  his  present  congregation. 

But  with  the  House  of  Commons  Blue- 
book  before  us,  let  us  leave  cases  of  indivi- 
dual suffering  for  a  timej  and  look  at  the 
case  of  whole  congregations.  Throughout 
Scotland  the  Free  Church  was,  with  labour 
snd  difficulty,  erecting  places  in  which  to 
worship  God.  But  in  many  places  the  land- 
lords refused  a  foot  of  soil  on  which  to  do 
it.  The  congregations  who  met  in  the  opeu 
air  were  not  much  to  be  pitied  at  their  start- 
ing, for  it  was  summer,  and  a  thorough  soak- 
ing with  rain  was  the  worst  that  befel  them. 
But  as  the  first  winter  of  1843  darkened 
down  upon  them,  it  was  no  wonder  that  men 
and  women  gathering  weekly  under  a  canvas 
tent,  and  in  somo  cases  without  even  that, 
bnt  in  the  open  air,  under  the  bitter  incle- 
mency of  the  northern  sky,  began  to  set  up 
piteous  requests  to  be  permitted  to  meet 
under  some  roof,  or  at  least  to  be  allowed 
land  on  which  to  erect  a  roof  to  cover  them. 
But  in  many  instances  this  was  refused ;  and 
during  that  winter,  in  different  districts  of 
Scotland  whole  congregations  of  not  men 
only,  but  delicate  women  and  children  (after 
coming,  as  the  Scotch  manner  is,  many  miles 
to  worship  or  to  sacrament),  remained 
through  each  Sunday  of  December,  January, 
and  February,  under  whatever  variety  of 

*  The  famine  of  1840,  to  relievo  which  the 
Free  Church  sent  £15,000  to  the  Highlands. 


snow,  sleet,  slush,  frost,  rain,  and  ice,  their 
native  sky,  rich  in  such  alternations,  choee 
to  pour  upon  (hem.  Another  year  came 
round,  and  though  by  this  time  a  number  of 
the  proprietors  had  relented,  a  great  many 
stood  firm,  and  the  second  winter  showed 
the  same  kind  of  suffering  as  the  first.  '  The 
following  circumstances  in  which  one  of  the 
ordinary  services  in  a  congregation  in  the 
South  of  Scotland,  in  February  of  the  year 
1844,  was  held,  must  have  had  parallels  dur- 
ing the  same  months,  especially  in  Skyc,  and 
the  Western  Isles,  and  the  Highlands  of  In- 
verness and  other  counties.  But  it  is  given 
by  the  Edinburgh  minister  who  conducted 
the  meeting,  and  whose  evidence  on  matters 
of  which  he  was  eye-witness  we  have  already 
found  so  graphic  In  this  case  the  congre- 
gation had  met  for  some  time  in  a  canvas 
tent  on  a  piece  of  moor  or  waste  ground  by 
the  permission  of  the  tenant ;  but  the  land- 
lord, who  had  already  refused  a  site,  check- 
mated this  evasion  of  his  will  by  procuring 
an  interdict,  or  order  of  Court,  and  the  con- 
gregation were  driven  in  the  beginning  of 
winter  to  meet  on  the  public  road,  ana  to 
try  to  erect  their  tent  there.  But  the  tent 
could  not  be  erected  without  digging  holes 
for  the  poles,  and  making  holes  in  the  public 
road  was  an  illegal  proceeding,  which  they 
were  afraid  to  attempt  so  so>on  after  being 
driven  off  a  waste  moor.  Consequently, 
they  met  all  that  winter  without  shelter,  as 
described  in  the  following  private  letter, 
written  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  read  pub- 
licly to  the  Committee  of  the  Ilouee  of  Com- 
mons : — 

•  Well  wrapped  up,  I  drove  out  yesterday 
morning  to  Canobie,  the  bills  white  with  snow, 
the  roads  covered  ankle  deep  in  many  places 
with  slush,  the  wind  high  and  cold,  thick  rain 
lashing  on,  and  the  Esk  by  our  side  all  the  way, 
roaring  m  the  snow-flood  between  bank  and 
brae.  We  passed  Johnnie  Armstrong's  tower, 
yet  strong  even  in  its  ruins,  and  after  a  drive 
of  four  miles  a  turn  of  tho  road  brought  me  in 
view  of  a  sight  which  was  overpowering,  and 
would  have  brought  the  salt  tears  into  the  eyes 
of  any  man  of  common  humanity.  There, 
under  the  naked  boughs  of  some  spreading  oak 
trees,  at  the  point  where  a  country  road  joined 
the  turnpike,  stood  a  tent,  around,  or  rather  in 
front  of  which  was  gathered  a  large  group  of 
muffled  men  and  women,  with  some  little  chil- 
dren, a  few  sitting,  most  of  them  standing,  and 
some  old  venerable  widows  cowering  under  the 
shelter  of  an  umbrella.  On  all  sides  each  road 
was  adding  a  stream  of  plaided  men  and  muf- 
fled women  to  the  group,  til)  the  congregation 
had  increased  to  between  500  or  000,  gathering 
on  the  very  road,  and  waiting  my  forthcoming 
from  a  mean  inn,  where  I  found  shelter  till  the 
hour  of  worship  had  come.  During  the  psalm- 
singing  and  first  prayer  I  was  in  the  tent,  but 
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finding  that  I  would  bo  uncomfortably  confined, 
I  took  up  my  position  on  a  chair  in  front,  Laving 
my  hat  on  my  head,  my  Codrington  close  but- 
toned up  to  my  throat,  and  a  pair  of  bands, 
which  were  wet  enough  with  rain  ere  the  scr- 
vice  was  oyer.  The  rain  lashed  on  heavily  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  sermon,  but  none 
budged  ;  and  when  my  hat  was  off  during  the 
last  prayer,  some  man  kindly  extended  an  um- 
brella over  my  head.  I  was  60  interested,  and 
so  were  the  people,  that  our  forenoon  service 
continued  for  about  two  hours.  At  the  close  I 
felt  so  much  for  the  people  ;  it  was  such  a  sad 
sight  to  see  old  and  women,  some  children, 
and  one  or  two  people  pale  ami  sickly,  and  ap- 
parently near  the  gravo,  all  wet  and  benumbed 
with  the  keen  wind  and  cold  rain,  that  I  pro- 
posed to  have  no  afternoon  service ;  but  this 
mot  with  universal  dissent— one  and  all  declar- 
ed that  if  I  would  bold  on  they  would  stay  on 
the  road  till  midnight  So  we  met  again  at 
three  o'clock,  and  it  poured  on  almost  without 
intermission  during  the  whole  service ;  and  that 
over,  shaken  cordially  by  many  a  man  and  many 
a  woman's  hand,  I  got  into  the  gig  and  drove 
here  in  time  for  -an  evening  service,  followed 
through  rain  in  heaven  and  the  wet  snow  on 
the  road  by  a  number  of  tho  people.' 

When  this  letter  was  produced  to  the 
House  it  wan  taken  advantage  of  by  Sir 
James  Graham,  with  the  view  of  bringing 
out  that  so  sad  a  sight  must  have  had  the  ef- 
fect of  driving  the  minister  who  witnessed  it 
into  sonic  bitterness  of  expression  in  the 
pulpit,  such  as  might  perhaps  justify  or 
excuse  the  Duke  of  Bucclcuch.  Said  Sir 
James — 

4  May  I  ask  whether  your  own  feeling  was 
not  that  some  oppression  had  been  exercised 
towards  those-  people  F  Ana.  Certainly  ;  I  felt 
that  the  people  were  in  most  grievous  circum- 
stances, being  necessitated  to  meet  on  the  tun»- 
pike  road ;  and  not  only  I,  but  1  may  mention 
in  addition  that  the  person  who  drove  me  in 
the  gig  from  Langholm  to  Canobie,  when  we 
came  in  sight  of  that  congregation  standing  in 
the  open  air  upon  such  a  day,  and  in  such  a 
place,  burst  into  tears,  and  asked  me,  Was  there 
ever  a  Eight  seen  like  that  ? 

'  You  have  mentioned  that  "oppression  makes 
a  wise  man  mad ;"  the  feelings  of  the  driver 
might  be  one  thing,  but  you,  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  would  be  very  considerably  excited  by 
seeing  what  you  have  described  ;  you  thinking 
it  an  act  of  oppression  upon  the  people  t  Ans. 
Deep  feeling  would  be  excited — if  you  mean 
by  excitement  that  I  was  ready  to  break  forth 
into  unsuitable  expressions,  I  say  certainly  not ; 
I  felt  when  1  saw  it  as  if  I  could  not  preach,  I 
was  so  overpowered  by  the  sight— to  see  my 
fellow -creatures,  honest,  respectable,  religious 
people,  worshipping  the  God  of  their  fathers 
upon  the  turnpike  road  was  enough  to  melt  any 
man's  heart.' 

Sir  James  was  disappointed  in  the  object 
of  his  examination,  for  it  turned  out  that  Dr. 


Guthrie  on  this  occasion  had  with  some  de- 
liberation avoided  making  any  reference  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  congregation,  aud 
had  turned  all  the  feeling  roused  within  him 
into  the  channel  of  more-  fervid  preaching 
of  the  common  gospel. 

This  was  in  1844  ;  the  following  year  the 
ministers,  even  in  the  bleakest  Highlands, 
began  to  have  some  comfort,  for  now  the 
manse  scheme  was  set  on  foot,  and  was  being 
pressed  by  Dr.  Guthrie ;  but  the  position  of 
these  unfortunate  and  exceptional  cougrega- 
gatious  remained  the  same.  A  minister  in 
Skyc,  whom  the  Highlanders  there  regarded 
with  boundless  veneration,  but  who  was  little 
fitted  to  face  hardships  (he  saw  his  family  of 
eleven  delicate  children  melt  iuto  the  grave 
I  before  him),  used  to  preach  at  Uig  in  the 
open  air,  with  a  covering  over  himself,  but 
none  for  the  people.  *  1  have  preached/  he 
says,  'when  the  snow  has  been  falling  so 
heavily  upon  them,  that  when  it  was  over  I 
could  scarcely  distinguish  the  congregation 
from  the  ground,  except  by  their  faces;' 
Two  years  more  passed  ou  ;  and  even  then, 
in  1847,  there  wuro  still  thirty-ono  cases  in 
Scotland  in  which  sites  were  absolutely  re- 
fused, besides  many  others  in  which  very  in- 
con  veuient  and  humiliatiug  places  were  alone 
offered,  and  in  many  cases  bad  been  accept- 
ed. Tho  House  of  Commons  now  took  up 
the  matter,  and  perhaps  the  most  curious 
thing  in  their  investigation  was  the  careful 
cross-examination  of  medical  men  on  the 
question  whether  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
members  of  the  congregation  who  met  winter 
after  winter  in  the  open  air  had  actually  suf- 
fered, or  at  least  had  suffered  seriously  and 
fatally  from  their  compulsory  exposure.  No 
doubt  they  were  drenched  with  raiu  aud 
chilled  with  sleet,  and  then  they  caught  cold 
and  died ;  but  were  the  medical  men  pre- 
pared to  prove  (so  argued  the  apologists  of 
oppression  iu  the  committee)— -could  tho 
medical  men  say  that  their  taking  cold  was 
the  necosary  consequence  of  the  drcucb 
and  chill,  or  that  the  fatal  result  was  dua 
to  this  origiual  cause,  and  not  to  subse- 
quent carelessness  or  blunders  in  the  treat- 
ment !  For  example,  when  'Miss  Stewart, 
Gran  town,  about  eighty  year*  of  age,  but 
strong  for  her  years,  and  of  soaud  constitu- 
tion, after  attending  public  worship  of  the 
Freo  Church  in  the  open  aie,  was  attacked 
by  sub-acute  rheumatism,'  and  died  exhaust- 
ed after  four  montli*  of  the  disease,  no  one 
could  certainly  say  that  the  old  lady  might 
not  have  taken  rheumatism  even  if  she  had 
separated  from  her  neighbours,  and  gone 
peaceably  back,  to  tho  Established  Church ! 

We  shall  quote  no  more,  however,  from 
the  details  of  this  Blue-book,  but  it  will  be 
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remembered  that,  after  taking  evidence  ex- 
tending to  nearly  five  hundred  pages  of  print, 
the  committee  unanimously  concurred  in 
expressing  an  'earnest  hope  that  the  sites 
which  have  hitherto  been  refused  may  no 
longer  be  withheld.'  They  held,  and  all 
Englishmen  will  echo  the  opinion,  that  *  the 
compulsion  to  worship  in  the  open  air,  with- 
out a  church,  is  a  grievous  hardship  inflicted 
on  innocent  parties;'  while  they  found  that 
evon  at  that  late  date  of  1847,  about  16,000 
people  were  still  compelled  so  to  worship,  or 
at  least  were 4  deprived  of  church  accommoda- 
tion,' and  were  without '  a  convenient  shelter 
from  the  severity  of  a  northern  climate.' 

But  though  the  site-refusing  caused  much 
distress  to  the  people,  still  the  edge  even  of 
this  fell  chiefly  upon  the  ministers.  Driven 
out  of  their  old  homes  in  one  day,  they 
were  often  refused  new  ones,  and  in  the 
great  Highland  counties  denied  even  tempo- 
rary shelter.  Lodging  there  was  hardly  to 
be  got,  and  in  many  places  the  tenantry 
were  haunted  with  fears  of  what  the  conse- 
quences might  be  to  themselves  if  they  gave 
house-room  whore  their  landlords  had  al- 
ready refused  a  site.  4  Many  of  these  minis- 
ters' families,'  said  Dr.  Guthrie  in  1846, 
when  the  facts  were  recent, — 4  some  of  them 
motherless  families — arc  thirty,  and  fifty,  and 
sixty,  and  seventy  miles  separated  from  them. 
I  think  of  the  hardship  of  many  of  these 
men  going  to  see  their  own  children ;  and  of 
children  who  see  their  father  so  seldom  that 
they  do  not  know  him  when  ho  visits  them.' 
One  of  the  most  curious  cases  thus  produced 
was  that  of  the  parish  of  Small  Isles — so 
called  because  it  consists  of  four  little  islands 
clustered  together  in  the  Atlantic.  The 
minister,  Mr.  Swanson,  well  known  now  as 
the  friend  from  youth  of  Hugh  Miller— fa- 
mous as  a  geologist,  and  mnch  more  famous 
as  a  Scottish  stonemason,  gave  up  his  home, 
4  placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main,'  and 
came  out  with  the  others  in  1 843 ;  and  a  sftc 
hoth  for  manse  and  Chnrch  being  refused  on 
•the  centra!  island,  where  the  whole  congre- 
gation adhered  to  him,  he  betook  himself  to 
what  his  friend,  the  gifted  editor  of  the  Wit- 
tiest, dubbed  the  4  Floating  Manse.'  It  was 
a  little  yaeht,  60  feet  by  1 1  feet,  in  which  he 
lived  when  visiting  his  parish,  his  family, 
however,  residing  in  Skye. 

In  184*4,  Hugh  MiNer  set  out  to  visit  his 
friend  on  a  geological  excursion,  the  scien- 
tific record  of  which  he  has  preserved  in 
his  volume  *The  Cruise  of  the  Bet$yf' 
where  he  also  gives  a. most  curious  account 
of  the  relations  of  Mr.  Swanson,  the  minis- 
ter, to  the  people  to  whom  he  so  clung. 
On  one  Sunday  morning  the  geologist  and 
his  host  got  ashore  on  their  way  to  a  low 


dingy  cottage  of  turf  and  stone  (just  oppo- 
site the  windows  of  the  deserted  manse), 
which  its  former  occupant  had  built  with  his 
own  money  as  a  Gaelic  school  for  the  people, 
and  which  they  wore  obliged  to  use  as  a 
place  of  worship—'  the  minister  encased  in 
his  ample-skirted  storm-jacket  of  oiled  can- 
vas protected  atop  by  a  genuine  sou' -wester, 
of  which  the  broad  posterior  rim  sloped 
half-a-yard  down  his  back;  and  I  closely 
wrapped  up  in  my  grey  maud,  which  proved, 
however,  a  rather  indifferent  protection 
against  the  penetrating  powers  of  a  true  Heb- 
ndcan  drizzle.'  When  they  got  in,  the  min- 
ister took  off  his  sou'-wester,  and  preached 
on  4  God  so  loved  the  world,'  and  the  visitor 
remarks  how  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to 
him  who  was  not  only  tlicir  pastor,  bnt  the 
sole  physician,  and  that  without  fee  or  re- 
ward, in  the  island,  was  iucrea&cd  by  his 
new  life  of  liardsbip  and  dauger  undertaken 
for  their  sakes ;  for  they  bad  seen  liis  little 
vessel  driven  from  her  anchorage  just  as 
the  evening  had  fallen,  and  always  feared 
for  his  safety  when  stormy  nights  closed 
over  the  sea.  Next  year  Miller  bad  himself 
an  opportunity  of  judging  of  this,  for  while 
he  was  on  board  the  Betsy  4  the  water,  pour- 
ing in  through  a  hundred  opening  chinks  in 
her  upper  works,  rose,  despite  of  our  ex- 
ertions, high  over  plank,  and  Learn,  and  cabin 
door,  and  went  dashing  against  beds  and 
lockers.  She  was  evidently  fast  filling,  and 
bade  fair  to  terminate  all  her  voy agings  by 
a  short  trip  to  the  bottom.'  They  barely 
saved  themselves  by  the  Point  of  Slcat  in- 
terposing between  them  and  the  roll  of  the 
sea.  The  4  Floating  Manse '  will  not  be  for- 
gotten while  the  works  of  this  charming 
writer  survive ;  but  very  much  later  than 
this,  on  Loch  Sunart,  also  in  the  West,  a 
4  floating  church'  also  had  to  be  provided 
in  conscqueuce  of  the  refusal  of  a  site ;  and 
the  Sheriff  of  Edinburghshire,  himself  a  naval 
officer  iu  his  youth,  testified  to  the  Committee 
of  the  House  that  in  the  winter  of  1846  it 
answered  very  well.  It  was  moored  about 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  -  shore,  and  al- 
though there  was  a  littlo  difficulty  in  the 
pooplc  going  out  in  boats,  still  it  was  possi- 
ble to  manage  it.  Many  English  pedestri- 
ans in  Sutherland  have  seen  the  famous  Cave 
of  Smoo,  a  vast  cavern  protected  by  a  natu- 
ral gatcwav  of  rock,  and  with  an  interior 
chamber  where  a  black  stream  flows  in  per- 
petual darkness.  It  was  here  that  the  Free 
Church  congregation  of  Durucss  met 

4  One  minister  has  peached  for  two  years  in 
a  deep  sea  pit,  which  I  saw  in  Suthorlandshirc ; 
God's  sea  is  their  protection.  No  man  can  say 
he  is  ruler  of  the  sea,  though  ho  boasts  him- 
self possessor  of  the  land.    Tn  a  deep  gully, 
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where  the  rocks  are  some  hnndred  feet  high, 
a  hollow  has  boon  cloned  in  from  the  sea  by  a 
barrier  of  rocks,  which  protects  them  from 
the  Western  Orenn,  behind  this  they  meet; 
and  there,  some  hundred  feet  down,  where  no 
man  can  sec  them  till  he  stands  on  the  verge  of 
the  precipice,  and  where  thoy  might  have  been 
safe  from  Claverhouse  in  the  day.s  of  old,  that 
minister  with  his  congregation,  while  the  wares 
of  tha>  Atlantic  Ocean  were  roaring  beside 
them,  and  protected  by  that  barrier  of  rock, 
met  two  winters  and  two  summers;  and  I 
know,  from  the  determination  of  that  man  and 
his  people,  that  there  they  would  have  met  till 
their  dying  day  if  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  had 
not  granted  them  redress.' 

But  wc  were  treating  of  the  hardships 
rather  of  the  ministers  than  of  the  congre- 
gations, and  Dr.  Guthrie's  question  is  perti- 
nent, 

1  Where  does  the  minister  go  after  having 
preached  in  such  circumstances  t  Not  in  the 
case  I  have  just  mentioned,  but  in  another, 
the  minister,  after  preaching  to  his  hearers  in 
tho  winter  snow,  where  there  was  no  barrier  or 
creek  sheltering  them  from  the  salt  sea  spray, 
had  to  go  back,  not  to  a  comfortable  home, 
like  you  and  me,  but  to  a  miserable  dwelling, 
where  ho  had  to  climb  to  a  lonely  and  misera- 
ble garret  and  in  a  place  where  there  was  lit- 
tle ventilation,  and  in  a  room  where  ho  could 
have  no  fire,  the  minister  had  to  sit  from  week's 
end  to  week's  end,  till  his  health  was  broken 
down,  and  ho  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
battle-field,  forced  away  from  it  to  savo  him- 
self from  an  early,  and,  I  say,  a  martyr's 
grave." 

It  need  not  be  said  that  such  cases  as  these 
were  exceptional  and  extreme ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certain  tho  facts  in  these 
eases  are  accurately  given,  and  are  repre- 
sentative of  other  extreme  cases  that  were 
never  published.  Our  last  quotation  from  the 
eloquent  divine  who  hud  the  foundations  of 
the  homes  of  a  whole  Church  (and  to  whom 
we  shall  not  apologize  for  quoting  so  many 
facts  which  are  the   inheritance   of  the 
Church  catholic)  is  interesting  to  tho  writer, 
because  the  younger  of  tho  two  ministers 
spoken  of  in  it  was  ono  of  the  first  men 
whom  he  remembers  in  his  childhood  to 
have  seen  in  tho  pulpit.    He  gave  up  no 
manse  iu  1843,  but  belonged  to  another 
class,  the  licentiates  or  candidates  of  the 
Church,  who  threw  in  their  lot  with  the 
body  now  to  be  stripped  of  all  its  pros- 
pects and  emoluments.    Tho  following  visit, 
narrated  by  Dr.  Guthrie,  was  to  the  old 
minister  of  Tongue,  '  a  inau  of  the  highest 
character  and  the  best  affections.'    II is  son, 
whom  wo  remember  merely  as  a  gentlemanly 
young  cleric,  with  a  rather  plaintive  voice, 
which  ranged  through  endless  intonations 
and  cadences,  and  was  provocative  of  medi- 


tation much  more  than  of  thought,  was  at 
this  time  his  father's  assistant,  and  died  of 
the  fever  mentioned  by  Dr.  Guthrie. 

•The  placo  where  Mr.   Mackenzie's  old 
manse  is  situated  is  near  the  small  villago  of 
Tongue,  the  prettiest  place  in  alt  that  country. 
He  had  a  sort  of  ancestral  right  to  it— his 
family  having  had  possession  of  it  for  about  a 
hundred  years  —  and  he  had  spent  several 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  improving  tho  proper- 
ty, never  dreaming  but  that  his  son  would  in- 
herit it  after  he  was  gone.    It  was  told  me 
that  his  Graco  of  Sutherland  wrote  to  him,  ex- 
pressing his  hope  that  he  would  not  go  out, 
considering  how  much  he  had  done  for  him. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  wroto  back  that  he  was  not  for- 
gotful  of  bis  Grace's  kindness,  hut  that  ho 
owed  more  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    .    .  . 
When  I  went  to  Tongue,  where  did  I  find  him  I 
I  passed  tho  manse,  with  its  lawns,  its  trim 
walks,  and  its  fine  trees.    I  went  on  till  I 
came  to  a  bleak,  heather  hill,  under  the  lee  of 
which  I  found  a  humble  cottago  belonging  to  the 
parish  schoolmaster,  whore  this  venerable  man 
and  his  son  had  found  a  shelter,  and  were  ac- 
commodated for  four  shillings  a  week.  There 
was  nothing  inviting  about  the  house,  though 
I  believe  the  people  were  kind  enough.  Be- 
fore the  door  there  was  an  old  brokeh  cart,  and 
a  black  peat  stack,  and  everything  was  repul- 
sive.   I  opened  the  door  of  the  single  room, 
which  served  for  dining-room,  drawing-room, 
parlour,  library,  study,  and  bedroom,  all  and 
everything  in  one ;  and  there,  beyond  tho  bed, 
I  saw  him,  nature  exhausted.    He  had  never 
closed  his  eyes  all  night,  having  passed  a  night 
of  extreme  suffering ;  and  there,  in  exhausted 
nature,  he  was  sitting  half  dressed  in  a  chair, 
in  profound  slumW,  his  old  grey  locks  stream- 
ing over  tho  back  of  the  chair  on  which  he  was 
sitting — a  picture  of  old  age,  a  picture  of  dis- 
ease, a  picture  of  death.    I  stood  for  some 
time  before  htm,  and  as  I  looked  round  the 

room  I  thought,  Oh !  if  I  had  B  ,  if  I  had 

any  of  the  men  here  who  are  persecuting  our 
poor  Free  Church,  surely  they  would  be  moved 
by  such  a  sight  as  this!  I  pushed  open  a 
door,  and  in  a  small  mean  closet  I  found 
this  venerable  man's  son — a  minister  of  our 
Church,  and  a  man  who  would  be  an  honour  to 
any  Church — lying  on  a  fever  bed.  His  chil- 
dren were  seventy  miles  away,  for  no  house 
could  be  procured  for  them  "in  the  district 
The  son  had  no7cr  closed  his  eyes  all  night 
his  own  sufferings  having  been  aggravated  by 
his  father's.  I  tried  to  console  him,  but  I  was 
more  fit  to  weep  with  him  than  anything  else. 
I  only  remember  that  he  said  something  to  this 
effect :  "  Ah,  Mr.  Guthrie,  this  is  bad  enough  and 
hard  enough,  but  blessed  be  God,  I  don't  lie 
hero  a  renegade ;  my  own  conscience  and  my 
father's  are  in  peace. '  As  I  came  back  amid  the 
driving  tempest  I  confess  that  I  was  more  like 
a  child  than  a  man,  so  little  was  I  able  to  resist 
what  I  had  seen ;  and  as  I  came  along  I  saw  a 
little  flower,  that  God  in  his  providence  had 
taught  when  tho  storm  came  on,  to  close  its 
leaves ;  and  I  thought  if  God  is  so  kind  to 
|  this  little  flower,  he  will  never  see  the  righte- 
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ous  man  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread. 
.  .  .  When  I  returned  from  the  North  a  few 
days  ago,  I  fouod  a  letter,  informing  me  that 
this  venerable  man  was  dead.  Death  has  tied 
his  tongue :  it  has  loosed  mine.  I  believe  that 
that  man  may  have  died  as  much  in  conse- 
quence of  the  privations  he  endured,  as  John 
Brown  did  from  the  pistol  of  Claverhouse. 
There  was  some  mercy  in  the  dragoon's  pis- 
tol ;  it-  put  an  end  to  the  man's  sufferings  at 
once.  But  he  is  now  in  his  coffin,  and  they 
cannot  disturb  him  there.' 

'  And  what  I  pray  this  meeting  to  remem- 
ber,' concluded  the  speaker,  'is  that  there 
arc  other  men  in  similar  circumstances.' 
There  were  others,  not  a  few ;  but  most  of 
them  now  dwell  where  they  hear  not  the 
voice  of  the  oppressor;  and  though  family 
records  all  over  Scotland  might  .add  not  a 
few  pages  to  our  chronicle  of  constancy, 
these  are  generally  too  sacred  to  draw  upon. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  recall  us  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  straitening  and  suffering  undeT 
which  the  extraordinary  work  of  church  or- 
ganization and  construction  which  wc  for- 
merly sketched  was  carried  on;  and  to  re- 
mind us  .that  the  favourite  motto  of  the 
Scottish  church,  Nec  tamen  contumebatur, 
has  more  modern  applications  than  to  those 
days  of  the  Covenant 

'Whose  echo  rings  through  Scotland  to  this 
hour.' 

But  this  subject  has  at  present  a  more 
than  historical  interest  The  paragraph  re- 
ferring to  Scotland  and  its  urgent  educa- 
tional needs  in  the  Queen's  Speech  at  the 
opening  of  this  Session,  followed  by  the  im- 
mediate introduction  of  a  bill  by  the  Lord 
Advocate,  which  was  promptly  opposed  by 
his  political  opponents,  on  the  ground  that 
it  confessedly  cuts  off  the  parish  schools 
from  any  connection  with  the  Established 
Church,  reminds  us  of  perhaps  the  most 
cruel  chapter  in  the  whole  history  of  suffer- 
ing in  1843.  The  parish  school-masters  of 
Scotland  have  always  been  a  most  meritori- 
ous but  very  ill-remunerated  set  of  men; 
and  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  whatever 
severities  a  mistaken  sense  of  dnty  might 
have  led  those  in  power  to  exercise  towards 
the  ministers  and  leaders  of  the  Church  after 
1843,  these  humbler  members  not  being 
themselves  ecclesiastical  officials,  might  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  possession  of 
their  hearths  and  homes.  But  it  was  not 
so.  Many  of  the  schoolmasters  were  elders 
of  the  Church.  All  of  them  were  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  educated  men,  and  took  an  inte- 
rest in  the  questions  raised  as  to  the  Church'B 
right  to  be  free  from  patronage  and  from 
civil  dictation  generally.  The  consequence 
was,  that  not  a  few  of  them  came  out  along 


with  the  other  lavmen  who  followed  the 
ministers  in  1843,  prepared  to  take  their 
share  of  the  pecuniary  burdens  which  were 
thus  brought  upon  the  community.  But 
this  milder  lot  was  not  allowed  them.  They, 
too,  like  the  ministers,  had  their  Bartholo- 
mew's Day.  They  would  gladly  have  clung 
to  their  humble  daily  work  in  the  school- 
house,  and  more  gladly  still  to  th*  little 
home  built  generally  at  tho  end  of  it,  during 
the  week,  with  bare  liberty  on  the  Sabbath 
to  join  with  either  congregation  in  worship; 
but  it  was  not  to  be.  Throughout  Scotland, 
every  schoolmaster  who  joined  with  the 
Church  in  fulfilling  its  pledge  of  1842,  was 
at  once  ejected  from  his  small  house,  and 
deprived  of  his  smaller  income;  and  the 
consequences  to  them  and  to  their  families 
were  in  many  cases  misery,  approaching 
almost  to  starvation.  The  result  to  educa- 
tion was  not  disadvantageous ;  for  the  Free 
Church,  having  thrown  upon  it  the  burden 
of  so  many  men  deprived  of  bread,  for  no 
other  crime  than  their  attachment  to  itself, 
was  in  no  mood  to  shrink  from  the  duty. 
It  at  once  added  to  the  rest  of  its  organ iza 
tion  an  education  scheme.  Homes  were 
gradually  built  for  the  ousted  schoolmasters, 
and  in  as  many  places  as  possible  they  con- 
tinued to  teach  the  same  children  of  the 
same  hamlets  where  they  had  previously 
dwelt.  The  Free  Church  has  now,  or  had 
very  recently,  620  schools  and  645  teachers, 
and  taught  upwards  of  60,000  of  the  youth 
of  Scotland,  many  of  whom  were  in  the  most 
remote  and  destitute  parts;  while  its  normal 
schools  are  reported  by  her  Majesty's  in- 
spectors as  the  most  efficient  in  Scotland. 
Yet  for  a  proper  national  scheme,  such  as 
has  for  many  years  been  desired  in  Scotland, 
the  Free  Chnrch  would  at  once  be  ready  to 
give  up  an  organization  so  interesting  in  its 
origin,  and  so  powerful  in  its  results.  Some 
yoars  ago,  in  the  midst  of  tho  keenest  oppo- 
sition by  the  Conservative  party  and  the 
Established  Church,  the  choice  of  a  teacher 
of  any  denomination  was  allowed  to  the  heri- 
tors; and  next  year,  whatever  else  is  done 
on  this  most  important  subject,  it  is  plain 
that  the  last  strands  of  exclusive  connection 
will  be  parted. 

The  remaining  matter  which  may  come 
before  Parliament  during  the  next  session  is 
one  in  which  the  other  Voluntary  and  Pres- 
byterian Chnrches  of  Scotland  arc  quite  as 
much  interested  as  that  which  dates  from 
1843.  It  is  the  proposal  to  transfer  the 
patronage  of  the  churches  from  the  few  ex- 
isting possessors,  partly  to  the  landowners, 
and  partly  to  the  commnnieants  of  the 
Established  Church,  but  excluding  other 
parishioners.    A  Committee  was  appointed 
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in  1 809  by  the  General  A*sembl y,  to  wntch 
over  a  legislative  measure  to  this  effect,  and 
their  first  step  was  to  go  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
tor.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  questions, 
they  explained  that  the  chief  reason  for  the 
sudden  change  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  a 
body  which  had  hitherto  been  distinguished 
by  its  uncompromising  defence  of  the  pre- 
sent rights  of  patrons,  was  a  desire  to  con- 
ciliate the  Presbyterians  outside  by  a  defe- 
rence to  their  well-known  views.  On  this 
point,  and  on  the  proposal  generally,  Mr. 
Gladstone  requested  that  a  formal  memorial 
might  bo  drawn  up,  not  only  '  because  it  is 
desirable  that  the  Government  should  have 
in  their  hands  some  statement  with  some 
degree  of  authority,'  but  also  to  instruct 
'the  Parliament  of  the  three  kingdoms'  in  a 
matter  which  Scotchmen  alone  can  bo  ex- 
pected accurately  to  know. 

The  desired  'Statement  on  the  Law  of 
Church  Patronage'  has  accordingly  now  been 
issued  and  transmitted  to  the  Government, 
and  will  doubtless  be  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  docu- 
ment, giving  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Scotland  with  great  fairness  until  it  comes 
down  to  quite  recent  times,  but  making  it  in 
consequence  quite  impossible  for  any  Legis- 
lature with  the  least  sense  of  justice  to  re- 
constitute church  endowments  in  the  way 
desired.  It  narrates  how  patronage  was 
abolished  in  Scotland  at  the  Revolution  Ket- 
tlcment;  and  how  its  restoration  by  an  Act 
in  1711  (protested  against  by  the  Free 
Church  in  1843  as  altering  a  thing  reserved 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Union  Parlia- 
ment) was  'one  of  tho  acts  of  a  conspiracy 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  the  Stuart 
dynasty  to  the  throne.'  The  Asscmblv  of 
1 735  stated  in  an  address  to  the  King,  '  That 
it  was  done  in  resentment  against  the  Church 
of  Scotland.'  Bishop  Burnet,  present  at  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  says  it  was  intended  to 
'  weaken  and  undermine '  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  4  Statement '  then  goos  on  to 
show  how  it  was  not  merely  the  Free  Church 
that  protested  against  the  outrage :  the  As- 
sembly of  1812  protested  that  'the  Act 
abolishing  patronage  must  be  understood  to 
be  a  part  of  our  Presbyterian  constitution 
secured  to  us  by  the  Treaty  of  Union  for- 
ever;' and  for  seventy  years  in  succession 
thereafter  the  Assembly  yearly  instructed  its 
Committee  to  attempt  to  get  redress.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  as  the  cold  eighteenth  centu- 
ry crept  on,  a  party  began  to  dominate  in 
the  Church  which*  took  tho  same  view  of 

Katronage  which  was  afterwards  formulated 
y  Dr.  Mearns  and  Dr.  Cook,  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  civil  courts  became  finally  triumphant 
in  1843.    And  thus  followed  the  first  seces- 


sion. Ebenezer  Erskine,  a  great  name  in 
those  northern  regions  in  that  dark  century, 

frotested  publicly  that  'those  professed 
'rcsbyterians  who  thrust  men  upon  congre- 
gations without,  and  contrary  to,  the  free 
choice  their  king  had  allowed  them,  were 
guilty  of  an  attempt  to  jostle  Christ  out  of 
his  government.'  He  and  three  other  minis- 
ters were  thereupon  deposed  in  1733,  and 
'appealed  unto  the  first  free,  faithful,  and 
reforming  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.'  The  second  secession,  in  1752, 
was  a  still  more  exact  parallel  to  the  third 
great  schism  of  1843,  for  the  founders  of 
the  Relief  Church  in  1752  were  driven  out, 
like  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  friends,  because 
they  refused  to  take  a  personal  part  in  or- 
daining those  whom  the  patron  had  present- 
ed, but  whom  the  people  refused  to  receive. 
These  circumstances  are  very  fairly  narrated 
in  the  Statement,  which  farther  refers  to  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Law  of 
Patronage  in  1834,  as  giving  'the  best  sum- 
mary of  the  historical  and  legal  aspects  of 
the  question  which  we  possess,'  That  Com- 
mittee, it  is  stated,  came  to  no  definite  find- 
ing, because  the  necessity  for  doing  so  was 
superseded  by  the  Act  of  the  previous  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  giving  the  people  a  veto 
against  an  unacceptable  presentee — an  Act 
which  was  1  not  passed  without  a  full  assu- 
rance from  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in 
Scotland  that  it  was  quite  within  the  power 
of  the  Church.'  Within  a  year  thereafter, 
however,  a  question  arose  as  to  this,  and  a 
narrow  majority  of  the  Scotch  judges,  back- 
ed by  the  House  of  Lords,  held  that  it  was 
not  within  their  power.  The  Church  at 
once  took  steps  to  appeal  to  the  Legislature 
to  correct  the.  anomaly,  and  concede  the 
power  which  was  questioned ;  asking  only 
that  in  the  meantime  the  courts  should  not 
force  them  to  take  a  part  in  violating  with 
their  own  hands  those  rights  of  the  Christian 
people  which  they  had  affirmed.  The  re- 
fusal to  allow  this  brought  on  the  disruption. 
The  'Statement'  winds  up  with  pointing 
out  how  'the  non-intrusion  controversy  thus 
passed  into  that  of  spiritual  independence ;' 
and  *  it  was  on  a  question  thence  arising  in 
regard  to  the  respective  provinces  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil  courts  that  the  secession 
of  1843  actually  took  place.'  Tliey  add, 
however,  that  though  in  1836  the  Church 
refused  to  condemn  patronage  altogether, 
and  was  satisfied  with  the  supposed  security 
of  the  Veto  Act,  in  1842  this  as  well  as 
other  matters  came  to  maturity,  and  the 
General  Assembly  resolved,  '  That  patronage 
is  a  grievance  ;  has  been  attended  with  much 
injury  to  the  cause  of  true  religion  in  thin 
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Church  and  kingdom ;  is  the  main  cause  of  I 
the  difficulties  in  which  the  Church  is  at 
present  involved;  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
abolished.'  Far  from  conciliating  oppo- 
nents, however,  this  resolve  was  made  part 
of  the  reason  by  the  courts  and  the  moderate 
party  for  driving  its  authors  into  disruption. 

Tho  candour  and  fairness  of  the  earlier 
historical  part  of  this  memorial  will  always 
give  it  importance ;  but  the  gross  inadequa- 
cy of  the  practical  measures  proposed  has 
subjected  it  in  Scotland  to  an  unfair  amount 
of  ridicule.  Dr.  Cook,  as  the  head  of  the 
moderate  party,  the  proper  representative  of 
those  who  stayed  in  in  1848,  at  once  protest- 
ed against  it,  asserting  that  patronage  is  es- 
sential to  the  stability  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Dr.  Tulloch,  of  St.  Andrew's,  as  re- 
presenting tho  broad  section  of  the  Church, 
repudiated  it  two  days  after.  Mr.  Story, 
the  biographer  of  Dr.  Lee,  and  Dr.  Wallace, 
who  is  Dr.  Lee's  successor  in  Edinburgh, 
made  haste  to  attack  it  also.  The  great 
difficulty  within  the  Church  seems  to  be  the 
proposed  refusal  to  admit  all  parishioners  to 
vote  for  the  parish  minister.  So  long  as  he 
was  appointed  by  a  single  laird  or  nobleman, 
who  might  be  a  stranger  altogether,  that 
difficulty  was  not  felt  The  people  were  ex- 
cluded, but  they  were  excluded  equally.  It 
is  now  proposed,  however,  that  the  minister 
should  bo  paid  by  the  whole  country,  but 
should  be  appointed  by  the  communicants 
of  tho  Established  Church  alone,  excluding 
the  members  of  the  older  and  properly  anti- 
patronage  bodies,  who  have  all  the  same 
creod,  but  whose  principles  of  Church  polity 
the  Established  Church,  itself  a  minority  of 
the  nation,  is  only  now  adopting.  It  is 
clearly  the  vague  sense  of  injustice  and 
wrong  thus  caused  which  is  at  the  root  of 
the  dissatisfaction  everywhere  expressed 
with  the  proposed  measure,  even  by  mem- 
bers and  ministers  of  the  Scottish  Establish- 
ment itself.  But  another  more  important 
result  has  been  the  clear  recognition  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  thereby  'conciliating' 
the  older  anti-patronago  Presbyterians  or 
uniting  the  Church.  Last  year  we  express- 
ed the  belief  that  any  fair  proposals  or  en- 
deavours on  tho  part  of  the  Establishment 
would  have  the  effect  of  at  least  producing  a 
pause  in  tho  projected  union  of  the  volun- 
tary Presbyterians  outside.  The  'State- 
ment '  to  bo  laid  before  Parliament  has  had 
decidedly  the  effect  of  consolidating  that 
union,  and  there  is  no  doubt  now  that  it  will 
go  on,  though  probably  in  the  meantime 
rather  by  way  of  mutual  co-operation.  A 
very  short  time  will  sec  the  Free  Church, 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church — all  the 
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large  rrcabyteriau  communities  who  have 
protested  against  patronage,  and  whose 
leading  principle  is  the  liberation  of  religion 
from  State  control — absolutely  united  iu 
their  work,  and  partitioning  Scotland  be- 
tween them.  It  need  not  be  said  how  hope- 
less is  the  proposal  to  choose  this  time  for 
asking  Parliament  to  reconstitute  the  en- 
dowment of  a  minority  of  tho  Scotch  people 
at  the  expense  of  the  whole,  or  how  fatal  t»» 
the  Church  the  success  of  the  scheme  would 
bo,  even  if  it  could  bo  expected  to  succeed. 

The  movement  is  more  likely  to  be  in 
quite  another  direction.  Dr.  Wallace,  iu 
his  paper  on '  Church  Tendencies  in  Scotland/ 
and  some  other  men  not  belonging  to  his 
party  in  the  Kirk,  have  rather  indicated  that 
the  Higlilands  of  Scotland,  with  which  a 
large  part  of  our  papeHias  dealt,  should  be 
handed  over  from  their  own  body  to  that 
disestablished  church  which  for  the  last 
twenty-fivo  years  has  with  increasing  success 
taken  chargo  of  it.  In  July  last,  this  sul>- 
ject  came  up  in  tho  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  discussion  upon  Mr.  M'Lnreu's  Church 
Rates  Abolition  Bill  for  Scotland,  a  measure 
which  its  able  and  energetic  mover  ha* 
withdrawn,  upon  receiving*  a  promise  from 
tho  Government  to  introduce  one  next  year 
upon  their  own  responsibility.  On  some 
matters  raised  by  this  bill  differences  of 
opinion  were  expressed.  Mr.  Graham,  mem- 
ber for  Glasgow,  said  that  he  knew  from 
experience  that '  a  large  number  of  his  con- 
stituents— the  enormous  mass  of  the  people 
of  Scotland — bitterly  resented  these  compul- 
sory assessments;'  while  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Anderson,  opposed  the  bill  as  premature,  on 
the  ground  that  '  if,  as  is  very  probable,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  the  House  should 
think  proper  to  disestablish  and  disendow 
that  Church,  its  property  will  have  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  State.  But  the  special 
matter  of  the  Highlands,  a  scan  did  which 
even  the  friends  of  the  Establishment  are 
desirous  to  see  wiped  out  at  any  expense, 
was  brought  forward  by  Mr  rillice,  who 
'agreed  with  the  hon.  member  for  Edin- 
burgh, that  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  Church  of  Scotland  was  but  the  carica- 
ture of  a  Churcli,  and  that  the  presence  of 
the  Established  Church,  in  places  where  it 
was  only  represented  by  five  or  ten  persons, 
was  a  reproach  to  the  Legislature.  He  hoped 
the  Lord  Advocate,  when  dealing  with  the 
question,  would  also  deal  with  those  useless 
churches  and  manses  which  were  a  standing 
reproach  to  common  sense,  and  ought  no 
longer  to  l>e  supported.'  The  Lord  Advo- 
cate was  cautious  in  his  rejoinder  to  this 
appeal,  restricting  his  observations  to  the 
liighland  churches  and  manses ' provided  by 
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Parliament  at  a  timo  when  the  Church 
« umbered  a  largcr'portion  of  the  population 
thtn  it  does  now.'.  With  regard  to  these — 
the  annual  payments  in  connection  with 
which  form,  perhaps,  the  most  offensive  ex- 
ample of  mere  waste  of  public  money  at 
present  existing — the  Govennneiit  officer 
said,  '  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, it  would  be  in  accordance  with  good 
sense  to  make  provision  whereby  that  ac- 
commodation, which  is  not  profitable  either 
to  the  kingdom  or  the  Church,  might  cIobc.' 
Any  money  saved  in  this  direction  will 
almost  certainly  be  devoted  to  the  education 
of  Scotland ;  for  the  Free  Church  will  re- 
fuse a.  concurrent  endowment  which  would 
include  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  loug  Con- 
servative battle  against  a  good  Education 
Bill  beyond  tho  Tweed,  cannot  be  successful 
for  ever. .  When  the  Scotch  Presbyterians 
form  their  Union  (in  which,  as  Mr.  Gordon 
pointed  out  in  Parliament,  there,  is  no  reason 
why  the  members  of  the  present  Established 
Church  should  not  join),  they  will  undertake 
a  weighty  responsibility  for  the  religious 
good  of  Scotland,  liut  the  weight  which 
they  unite  to  bear  will  be  easy,  compared  to 
that  crushing  lofld  which  fell  upon  one  of 
them  in  1843,  and  which  yet  became  to  it 
only  such  a  burden  4  as  wings  are  to  the 


Akt.  IV. — The  Romance  of  the  Rose. 

(I.)  Le  Roman  tie  la  Rose.  Nouv  ello  Edi- 
tion. Par  Francisque  Michel.  Paris: 
Firmin  Didot  Frerea.  1864. 

The  study  of  pre-Reaaissance  literature  be- 
longs especially  to  the  present  century.  A 
few  ballads  had  been  previously  rescued 
from  oblivion ;  a  few  names  unearthed  from 
the  rubbish  of  centuries ;  but  the  great  mass 
of  writers  who  lived  and  flourished  in  what 
men  used  to  call  the  Dark  Ages  had  been 
utterly  forgotten,  names  as  well  as  writings, 
until  tho  labours  of  Ampere,  Fauriel,  Ray- 
nouard,  and  others  in  France,  as  well  as 
those  .of  our  own  antiquarian  scholars  in 
England,  brought  them  again  to  light  within 
the  last  fifty  years. 

Tho  literature  thus  revived  has  a  value  of 
its  own  quite  independent  of  any  literary 
merit,  though  this  is  by  no  means  con- 
temptible. It  reveals  to  us  not  only  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  time,  the  medi- 
aeval daily  life,  but,  which  is  more  impor- 
tant, the  mediaeval  conditions  and  modes  of 
thought,  within  such  limits — too  narrow, 


alas! — as  tho  conventional  rules  of  poetry 
allowed.  But  artificial  grooves  cannot  whol- 
ly prevent  a  vigorous  mind  from  running  off 
the  beaten  track,  and  in  spite  of  convention- 
alism, tho  reader  comes  sometimes,  in  the 
midst  of  srindy  deserts  of  commonplace 
morality,  monotonous  repetitions,  and  thirsty 
verbiage,  upon  oases  of  such  exceeding 
brightness  and  splendour,  cooled  with  foun- 
tains so  sparkling  and  foliage  so  luxuriant, 
that  he  feels  he  is  repaid  for  all  his  trouble. 
And  the  country  is  by  no  means  explored. 
As  in  the  great  goldfields  of  Australia,  the 
big  nuggets  have  disappeared  and  been 
gathered  up  long  since ;  nevertheless  there 
remain,  for  those  who  have  patience  to  dig, 
plenty  of  smaller  pieces  of  virgin  gold,  which 
may  amply  serve  to  reward  their  toil.  But 
because  all  have  not  the  time  or  the  oppor- 
tunity for  this  work,  and  because,  after  all, 
it  lies  a  good  deal  out  of  the  beaten  track  of 
scholars,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our 
readers  to  invite  them  to  como  with  us  and 
visit,  sparing  themselves  the  trouble  of  look- 
ing for  them,  certain  oases  which  lie  scatter- 
ed about  in  a  vast  Sahara  of  verse  called  the 
'Romance  of  the  Rose.'  'Rien  u'est  agre- 
able  et  piquant,'  says  Sainte  Beuve, 1  comme 
un  guide  familier  dans  les  epoques  loin- 
tain  es.' 

Our  sketch  of  the  book  will  be  necessarily 
incomplete ;  nor  could  any  ordinary  limits  of 
a  paper  suffice  for  its  thorough  examination. 
Its  importance  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
for  two  huudred  and  fifty  years  it  was  a  sort 
of  Bible  to  France;  the  source  whence  its 
readers  drew  their  maxims  of  morality,  their 
philosophy,  their  science,  their  history,  and 
even  their  religion ;  and  which,  after  having 
retained  its  popularity  for  a  leugth  of  time 
almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  litera- 

I  ture,  was  revived  with  success  after  the  Re- 
naissance, the  only  mediaeval  book  which 

I  enjoyed  this  distinction. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  show  some  of  the 
reasons  of  this  long-continued  success,  and 
to  prove  that  the  book,  once  the  companion 
of  knights  and  dames,  of  dumoiseaux  and 
damoiselles,  has  the  strongest  claims  on  the 
student  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  that  it  is  not  a 
congeries  of  dry  and  dead  bones  of  antiquity, 
not  a  mass  of  mediteval  fables,  but  a  book 
full  of  ideas,  information,  and  suggestion — 
a  book  wann  with  life. 

France,  whence  it  came,  is  indeed  the 
mother  of  modern  literature.  Thence  both 
Italy  and  England  derived  their  inspiration. 
In  the  countries  of  Provence  and  Languedoc 
lingered  longest  the  remains  of  the  Latiu 
civilization  :  there  the  lamp  of  learning, 
dwindled  down  at  last  to  a  mere  speck,  had 
yet  flame  enough  to  light  the  new  taper  of 
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the  troubadour;  there  was  first  heard  the 
1  Nibelnngcn  Lied there  originated  the  ten- 
son,  the  canto,  the  sirvente,  the  chanton 
rot/ale,  the  triolet,  and  all  the  varied  forms 
of  mediaeval  poetry;  and  there  was  the 
chosen  home  of  such  philosophy  And  science 
as  existed  between  the  ninth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  English  writers  before  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  copied  opeuly  and  avowedly 
from  French  sources,  taking  plot,  plan,  and 
framework  of  their  poems.  Even  Dante  de- 
ferred to  Procvnce,  and  owned  that  the 
troubadour  led  the  thought  of  Western 
Europe.  Other  countries  of  Europe  have 
little  indeed  in  their  early  literature  to  com- 
pare with  the  treasures  of  the  Langue  d'Oc 
and  the  Langue  d'Oil;  and  while,  outside 
France,  stand  almost  alone  the  great  figures 
of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Chaucer,  there  is, 
within  the  circle  of  the  Langue  d'Oil  alone, 
a  constellation  in  which  are  the  names  of 
Marie  de  France,  Rutebeuf,  Jean  de  Meung, 
Charles  of  Orleans,  Christine  de  Pisan,  Alain 
Chartier,  Eustache  Descbamps,  and  Francois 
Villon,  besides  a  host  of  minor  poets  whose 
works  are  little  inferior,  and  who  may  still 
be  read,  if  not  always  with  delight,  certainly 
always  with  profit  Scattered  about  in  their 
writings  is  the  whole  of  the  mediawal  life ; 
by  their  light  we  can  penetrate  through  the 
clouds  of  six  hundred  years,  and  bring  those 
picturesque  ages  of  colour  and  Splendour 
back  to  our  minds  as  brightly  and  vividly 
as  wo  realize  any  battle-field  in  France  by 
the  pen  of  a  special  correspondent  And 
besides  the  mediaeval  life,  with  its  habits 
and  its  thought,  the  student  will  trace  in 
this  poetry  the  gradual  development  of  the 
true  French  Muse — her  mockery,  her  satiri- 
cal spirit  l,er  cynicism,  her  incredulity,  her 
curiosity,  her  want  of  reverence,  with  her 
inimitable  wit  and  fresh  buoyancy  of  spirit 
— a  muse  gaillarde  et  mogueujse,  unlike 
any  other  that  the  world  has  seen,  whom  to 
know  is  to  love,  though  not  always  to  re- 
spect It  is  no  fault  of  modern  France  if 
her  old  literature  is  not  known  as  it  deserves 
to  be.  Editions  have  been  multiplied  of  the 
fabliaux,  romances,  poems,  and  chronicles 
which  began  with  Wace  and  ended  with 
Clement  Marot  But  as  yet  no  great  writer 
has  taken  up  the  subjeot  as  it  deserves,  and 
a  consolidated  history  of  the  literature  and 
thought  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  tenth 
century  to  the  Renaissance,  embracing  as  a 
whole,  and  not  in  unconnected  parts,  the 
writings  of  Italy,  France,  and  England,  with 
those  of  Spain  and  Germany,  is  a  work 
which  awaits  the  hand  of  some  man  who 
will  devote  to  it  the  greater  part  of  a  life- 
time. Materials  for  such  a  work  amply 
exist;  but  he  who  undertakes  it  should 


bring  to  his  task  a  knowledge  of  languages 
and  an  amount  of  reading  rare  indeed,  and 
difficult  to  be  found. 

English  readers  principally  know  this 
'Romance  of  the  Rose'  through  the  trans- 
lation which  is  attributed  to  Chaucer. 
Whether  it  be  really  his  or  not  is  a  matter 
which  does  not  concern  us  here,  and,  to  save 
trouble  of  explanation,  we  will  refer  to  it  as 
Chaucer's  translation.  It  is  unfortunate,  in 
some  respects,  that  it  contains  only  a  portion 
— viz.,  the  first  5,170  lines,  and  then,  with 
an  omission  of  5,544  lines,  about  1,300 
more.  It  gives  entire  the  portion  contribut- 
ed by  Guillaume  de  Lorritt,  and  as  much  of 
the  remainder  as  fell  in  most  readily  with 
the  humour  of  the  translator,  the  attack  on 
the  hypocrisy  of  monks  and  friars.  But  by 
omitting  all  the  rest,  amounting  to  about 
two-thirds  of  the  whole,  he  has  failed  alto- 
gether in  giving  the  spirit  of  the  work ;  and 
those  who  read  only  Chaucer's  version  would 
certainly  be  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  rapid, 
extraordinary,  and  lasting  popularity  which 
the  book  achieved. 

The  reasons  of  this  popularity  have,  in- 
deed, been  the  subject  of  considerable  dis- 
cussion among  French  critics.  Pasquier 
speaks  of  its  'noble  sentiments,'  and  con- 
siders that  its  object  was  moral — viz.,  to 
show  that  love  is  but  a  dream.  Roquefort 
can  see  in  it  only  a  long  and  rather  stupid 
allegory,  enlivened  by  occasional  gleams  of 
poetry  ;  Villemain  considers  it  a  mere  glozc 
on  Ovid's  4  Art  of  Love,'  with  a  melange  of 
abstractions,  allegories,  and  scholastic  subtil- 
ties.  Nisard  deduces  from  its  popularity  a 
proof  of  its  entire  conformity  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age — an  almost  obvious  conclusion. 
Other  writers,  Gonjet  among  the  number, 
try  to  account  for  its  success  by  the  reputa- 
tion which  Jean  de  Meung  enjoyed  as  an 
alchemist,  and  the  belief  that  the  great  se- 
crets of  the  science  were  to  be  found  in  the 
poem :  a  manifestly  inadequate  reason,  be- 
cause the  proportion  of  alchemists  to  the 
rest  of  his  readers  must  have  been  small  in- 
deed. Others,  among  whom  were  Molinet 
and  Marot  —  of  whom  more  presently  — 
thought  its  success  was  due  to  a  double  alle- 
gory which  they  found  in  it ;  while  Profes- 
sor Morley  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  the 
latest  writers  who  have  given  any  account  of 
the  book — both  of  them  meagre,  dry,  and 
uninteresting — do  not  attempt  to  explain  its 
popularity  at  all.  There  are  sufficient  rea- 
sons why  the  book  sprang  at  once  into  fa- 
vour, which  wo  hope  presently  to  explain. 
The  great  success  which  it  attained  is  illus- 
trated by  the  number  and  weight  of  its 
|  assailants.  Foremost  among  these  was  Ger- 
I  son,  the  « most  Christian  Doctor.'    lie  calls 
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it  a  book  written  for  the  basest  purposes ; 
he  says  that  if  there  were  only  one  copy  of 
it  in  the  world,  and  if  he  were  offered  fifty 
pounds  in  gold  for  it,  he  would  rather  burn 
it :  that  those  who  have  it  ought  to  give  it 
up  to  their  father  confessors  to  be  destroy- 
ed :  and  that  even  if  it  were  certain — which 
was  unfortunately  far  from  being  the  case, 
the  contrary  being  presumable — that  Jean  de 
Meung  had  repented  his  sins  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  it  would  be  no  more  use  praying  for 
him  than  for  Judas  Iscariot  himself.  Curs- 
ing so  ecclesiastical,  invective  so  angry, 
stimulated  public  curiosity  more  and  more, 
and  instead  of  copies  being  given  to  con- 
fessors to  be  burned,  copies  were  given  to 
scribes  to  be  multiplied.  Assailants  came 
every  day  unto  the  field.  Christine  de 
Pisan,  later  on,  took  up  the  cause  of  her  sex, 
and  vindicated  womankind  from  the  sweep- 
ing charges  made  against  them  by  the  poet; 
while  Martin  Franc,  who  styled  himself  4  Le 
Champion  des  Dames,'  wrote  an  elaborate 
apology  for  his  clients,  which  has  all  the 
dreariness  of  the  '  Romance  of  the  Rose,' 
and  none  of  its  brightness.  The  one  is  a 
desert  indeed  ;  the  other,  as  we  have  said,  is 
a  desert  with  oases. 

The  book  is  the  work  of  two  writers, 
Guillaume  de  Lorris  and  Jean  do  Meung. 
The  earlier  of  these  seems  to  have  died 
about  the  time  that  his  successor  was  born. 
Of  his  life  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  He 
came  from  the  little  town  of  Lorris,  where, 
it  is  said,  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  is 
still  shown.  Two  or  three  lines  in  the  poem 
are  cited  to  prove  the  date  of  his  birth  and 
death.  These,  however,  are  by  no  means  to 
be  relied  upon.  Thus,  he  tells  us  in  his 
opening  lines — 

'  Au  vingtieime  an  de  mon  aage, 
Si  vi  ung  songe  a  mon  dormant.' 

whence  most  writers  have  assumed  that  he 
died  at  the  ago  of  twenty,  considering,  we 
suppose,  that  it  would  not  take  a  year  to 
write  the  4,670  lines  which  form  his  part. 
This  would  be,  at  least,  quick  writing,  while 
internal  evidence  seems  to  us  to  point  most 
unmistakeably  to  the  bestowal  of  very  care- 
ful thought,  and  therefore  much  time,  npon 
the  work.  And  the  lines  which  follow 
shortly  after  have  not  received  proper  atten- 
tions—indeed, hardly  any  modern  writer  on 
the  •  Romance  of  the  Rose '  appears  to  have 
read  the  book  at  all.    Here  the  poet  says — 

'Avis  m'icre  qu'il  etoit  mains  ; 
II  a  j'a  bien  cine  ans  au  mains.' 

which  would  make  him  five  and  twenty  at 
least,  a  much  more  likely  age,  considering 
the  work  he  had  done,  for  his  death. 


J     At  the  close  of  his  part  of  the  book  wc 
[  get  the  following  note  by  the  scholiast,  if  we 
may  call  him  so : — 

'  Ci  endroit,  trespassa  Guillaume 
De  Lorris  et  ne  fist  plus  pseaume ; 
Mais  apres  plus  dc  quarante  ans 
Maistre  Jehan  de  Meung  li  rotnans 
Parflst,  ainsi  comrae  je  trcuvc, 
Et  ici  commence  son  oeuvrc' 

That  is,— 

'  Here  William  died ;  his  song  was  done. 

"When  forty  years  had  passed  away, 
Sir  John  the  romance  carried  on, 
And  here  commencing,  told  the  lay.' 

While  Jean  de  Meung  himself  says,  prophe- 
sying after  tho  event — 

'Car  quant  Guillaume  cossera 
Jehan  le  continuera 
Apres  sa  mort  que  je  nc  mentc 
Anns  trespasses  plus  de  quarente.' 

So  that  if  we  fix  the  date  of  Jean  de 
Meung,  we  have  that  of  Guillaume  de  Lorris. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  to  help  us,  except  a 
tradition  that  Guillaume  died  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  whatever  in- 
ternal evidence  the  book  itself  affords.  Most 
writers,  because  the  order  of  Knights  Temp- 
lars is  mentioned  as  still  existing,  have  been-* 
content  to  date  the  book  at  about  1300, 
the  year  before  the  destruction  of  the  frater- 
nity ;  but  the  poet  mentions  Charles  of  An- 
jou  as  King  of  Sicily.  We  have,  therefore, 
a  much  lower  limit,  viz.,  the  year  1282. 
Perhaps  on  closer  examination,  a  range  of 
years  might  easily  be  found  in  which  the 
book  was  written."  It  :sr  however,  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  date  its  authorship  about 
1280,  and  that  of  Guillaume  de  Lorris  at 
1240. 

It  is  not  all  certain  that  the  poet  was  very 
young  when  he  feigned  his  dream.  The 
hero  of  the  poem  is  necessarily  a  young 
man.  Early  manhood  is  tho  period  of  vehe- 
ment desire  and  passion.  Twenty  is  the  ty- 
pical age  of  early  manhood  ;  that  age  may 
have  very  well  been  selected  as  the  one  best 
fitted  for  dreams  of  love  aud  the  adventures 
of  a  lover.  We  are,  however,  inclined  to 
believe,  on  the  whole,  that  the  poem  was 
written  in  quite  early  manhood.  A  tradition 
which  only  recalls  one  fact  is  generally  true, 
and  the  one  fact  recorded  of  the  poet  is  that 
ho  died  quite  young.  Internal  evidence, 
too,  appears  to  support  this  view.  His  style 
bears  marks  which  seem,  though  one  may 
here  be  very  easily  mistaken,  those  of  inex- 
perience. Ills  imaginative  faculty  is  abun- 
dant, and  even  luxuriant.  His  descriptive 
power,  fully  employed  in  his  portraits  of 
abstract  personifications,  is  very  much  above 
the  average.    He  revels  in  picturesquo  ac- 
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cessorics  and  details  which  his  copious  fancy 
has  conjured  up;  and  his  pictures,  if  they 
have  not  always  the  tone,  have  all  the  vivid- 
ness, with  the  wealth  of  work,  which  belongs 
to  a  young  poet's  early  style.  The  versifi- 
cation, moreover,  is  cold,  regular,  and  mono- 
tonous ;  there  ia  nothing  to  indicate  the  pos- 
session of  experience  or  the  presence  of 
passion.  He  had  read  Ovid,  and  useJ  him 
freely  to  suit  his  own  pui-poses ;  but  he  wants 
Ovid's  sympathetic  power,  and  tries  to  supply 
its  place  by  a  certain  cold  and  mannered 
grace  ;  his  faults  being  attributable,  in  the 
assumption  of  his  early  death,  more  to  inex- 
pcrienco  and  youth,  than  to  any  defects 
which  years  would  not  have  removed.  Con- 
sidered in  this  light,  his  work  remains  an 
unfinished  monument  of  early  genius,  chief- 
ly redeemed  from  mediocrity  by  its  collec- 
tions of  curiously  constructed  allegorical 
portraits,  a  work  which  would  never  have 
been  rescued  from  oblivion  but  for  the  splen- 
dour of  light  thrown  on  it  by  Jean  de 
Meuug. 

Chaucer's  translation  is  exceedingly  accu- 
rate, giving  line  for  line,  and  almost  word 
for  word,  save  when  he  sometimes  adds  a 
line  to  enforce  its  meaning,  or  to  make  it 
clear.    Thus,  when  translating  the  famous 

4  La  robe  ne  faict  pas  le  moyno,' 

he  says — 

'  Habite  ne  makyth  monk  no  frere ; 
But  clene  life  and  dovocioun, 
Miiky th  gode  men  of  rcligioun.' 

Tho  saying  itself  (for  nothing  in  the  *  Ro- 
mance of  the  Rose '  appears  to  be  original), 
may  be  traced  to  Neckham,  who  died  at 
Cirencester  in  1217. 

- 

4  Non  tonsura  facit  monachum,  nec  horrida 
vestis, 

Sod  virtus  animi,  perpetuusque  vigor.' 

The  great  case  of  the  translation  makes  it 
read  almost  like  an  original  work,  though 
we  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  that 
the  translator  has  improved  on  his  model. 
No  literal  translation,  not  even  the  very  best, 
can  be  free  from  a  certain  stiffness  and  con- 
straint 

The  felicity  with  which  difficult  passages 
are  occasionally  rendered  may  be  judged  by 
the  following  lines,  which  contain  a  touch 
almost  worthy  of  Shirley.  It  is,  if  our  own 
experience  be  worth  anything,  excessively 
hard  to  translate.  We  subjoin  original  and 
translation,  side  by  side. 

4  Les  yex  gros  ©t  si  envoisies, 
Qu'il  riotent  tousjors  avan,t 
Quo  la  bouchette  par  couvant.' 


4  Hir  cyan  grcyo  and  glad  also, 
That  laugheden  ay  in  hir  scmblaunt, 
First  or  the  mouth  by  couvenant.' 

• 

That  is,  her  eyes  began  to  laugh  before 
her  lips. 

We  must,  as  briefly  as  possible,  set  forth 
the  action  of  the  poem.  It  begin*,  like  De 
Guillcvillc's  4  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,'  Chau- 
cor's  4  Court  of  Love '  (borrowed,  of  course, 
from  this),  Alain  de  1' Isle's  4  Complaint  of 
Nature,'  and  so  many  other  mediaeval  works, 
with  a  dream.  In  the  month  of  May, — that 
season  when  the  earth  forgets  the  "poverty 
of  winter,  and  grows  proud  of  her  renewed 
beauty,  clothing  herself  in  a  robe  of  flowers 
of  a  hundred  colonrs ;  when  the  birds,  silent 
during  the  long  cold  months,  awake  again, 
and  are  so  joyous  that  they  arc  fain,  per 
force,  to  sing, — the  youth  of  twenty  sum- 
mers wanders  forth  and  comes  upon  the 
Garden  of  Delight  {D4duit).  We  may  re- 
mark here,  how  the  walled  garden,  secured 
from  the  outer  world,  is  the  roediaovnl 
writer's  only  idea  of  scenery.  Perhaps 
our  modern  craving  for  the  picturesque 
would  be  greatly  modified  if  we  were  un- 
certain, as  our  ancestors  were,  about  wolves, 
bears,  and  brigands,  whose  admiration  for 
wild  scenes  induces  them  to  inhabit  them. 

The  wall  of  the  garden  is  painted  with 
figures  of  all  evil  passions,  such  as  Envy, 
Hatred,  Avarice,  and  Hypocrisy  (Pape- 
lardic),  with  those  of  8orrow,  Age,  and 
Poverty.  Tho  youth  is  admitted  at  a 
wicket  by  the  Lady  Oyseuse  (Idietse),  and 
wanders  about  admiring  the  rows  of  strange 
trees,  the  birds  and  flowers,  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  pi  ace.  Presently  he  comes 
upon  Deduit  himself,  whom  Chaucer  calls 
Myrthe. 

4  Ful  fayre  was  Myrthe,  ful  long  and  high  : 
A  fayrer  man  I  never  sigh.' 

With  him  are  all  his  courtiers,  including 
Leesce  (Joy). 

4  And  wot  ye  who  came  with  them  thcro  ? 
Tho  Lady  Gladness,  bright  and  fair.' 

With  the  company  was  tho  God  of  Love, 
accompanied  by  Doux  Regard,  bearing  two 
bows :  one  of  them  was  crooked  and  mis- 
shapen ;  the  other  straight,  and  beautifully 
wrought.  This  shoVs  the  different  impres- 
sions of  love,  or  its  opposite,  produced*  by 
the  eyes.  He  had,  too,  ten  arrows  (the  idea 
is  borrowed  from  Ovid),  five  belonging  to 
Love,  viz.,  Beauty,  Simplicity,  Frankness, 
Company,  and  Fair  Semblance ;  and  five  to 
Dislike,  viz.,  Pride,  Villany,  Shame,  Despnir, 
and  New  Thought.  Love  was  followed  as 
well  by  Beauty,  whose  attendants  were  Riches, 
Largesse,  Franchise,  and  Courtesy,  as  Dames 
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(Fhonneur,  each  of  whom  bad  with  her  n 
lover,  that  of  Largesse  being  'sib  to  Arthur 
Ihikc  of  Brctaignc.'  This  is  intended,  of 
course,  to  show  how  different  qualities  at- 
tract love. 

The  garden  is  square  ;  it  contains  nil  sorts 
of  fruit  tree%  4  brought  from  the  country  of 
the  Saracens;'  these  arc  set  five  or  six 
fathom*  apart ;  wells,  fountains,  and  streams, 
soft  grass  and  turf,  and  flowers  of  every 
kind.  Round  the  stone-work  of  one  foun- 
tain he  finds  written,  'Here  died  the  fair 
Narcissus,' — an  accident  which  enables  the 
poet  to  narrate  at  length  the  full  history  of 
that  unfortunate  swain.  Getting  over  his 
digression,  the  youth  discovers  a  rosebush 
laden  with  roses  and  rosebuds,  one  of  which 
he  desires  incontinently  to  pluck.  Here  his 
troubles  begin.  Love  shoots  at  him  with 
five  arrows,  and  when  he  is  sick  and  faint 
with  wounds,  calls  upon  him  to  surrender, 
and  become  his  vassal.  This  he  does,  giv- 
ing Love  as  a  cra^c  of  fealty  his  heart,  and 
receiving  in  return  a  code  of  rules  which 
have  been  imitated  by  many  subsequent 
poets,  notably  by  Chaucer,  in  the  '  Court  of 
Love,'  atid  by  Charles  of  Orleans.  He  also 
receives  as  a  mark  of  especial  favour,  Hope, 
Doux  Peuser,  Doux  Parler,  and  Doux  Regard 
— Sweet-Thought,  Sweet-Speech,  and  Sweet- 
Looks — as  companions.  He  makes  a  rash 
and  ill-considered  attempt  upon  his  Rosebud. 
Hut  Danger  is  there  with  Malebouche, 
Shame  (child  of  Trespass  and  Reason), 
and  Chastity,  the  daughter  of  Shame.  He 
is  driven  away,  loaded  with  reproaches. 
His  companions  leave  him,  and  while  he 
is  hitting  dejected  and  despairing,  Reason 
comes  to  him  an!  argues  on  the  folly  of 
love. 

'  Love  is  but  madness  !    I  tell  you  true ; 
The  man  who  loves  can  nothing  do. 
He  has  no  profit  from  the  earth  : 
If  he  is  clerk,  he  forgets  his  learning : 
If  anything  else,  whatever  his  worth, 
(ireat  is  his  labour  and  little  his  earning. 
Long  and  unmeasured  and  deep  the  pain  : 
Khort  ia  the  joy  ;  the  fruition  vain.' 

Hut  the  pleading  of  Reason,  as  generally 
happens  in  such  eases,  U  quite  useless.  The 
lover 

4  Tor  still  within  my  heart  there  glows 
The  breath  divine  of  tliat  sweet  Rose,' 

goes  next  to  a  Friend  (Ami),  from  whom  he 
^<>t*  small  sympathy,  but  much  practical  re- 
lief. Acting  on  his  counsel,  he  begs  pardon 
of  Danger,  who  grants  it  sulkily.  I>anger 
in  most  mediflpval  allegories  stands  for  the 
husband,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
Guillnume  de  Lorris  meant  him  to  be  under- 
stood in  this  sense,  and  we  may  without  any 


violence  take  him  to  represent  the  natural 
guardian  of  the  damsel.  Getting  Bel  Ac- 
cncil  to  accompany  him,  he  goes  once  more 
to  Bee  his  Rosebud,  which  he  finds  greatly 
improved.  Venus  obtains  for  him  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  kiss.  Shame,  Jealousy,  and  Male- 
bouche, are  alarmed,  and  interfere.  Danger 
turns  ever}- body  out.  Jealousy  builds  a  high 
tower,  in  which  Bel  Accueil  is  shut  up,  a  pri- 
soner, with  Danger  and  Malebouche  to  guard 
him.  Outside  the  tower  sits  the  disconsolate 
lover,  lamenting  his  misfortunes,  and  the  mu- 
tability of  love  s  favours,  which  he  compares 
to  those  of  Fortune,  of  whom  he  says  : 

*  In  heart  of  mnn, 
Malice  she  plants,  and  labour,  and  pain ; 
Ono  hour  caresses,  and  smiles,  and  plays  ; 
Then  as  suddenly  changes  her  face : 
Laughs  one  moment,  the  next  she  mourns ; 
Round  and  round  her  wheel  she  turns, 
All  at  her  own  caprice  and  will. 
The  lowest  ascends,  and  is  raised,  until 
He  who  was  highest  was  low  on  the  ground. 
And  the  wheel  of  Fortune  has  quite  turned 
round.' 

And  at  this  point  the  poet  died — •  trespassa 
Guillaumc  de  Lorris.'  Had  he  lived  to  com- 
plete his  work  we  should  had  a  complete 
Ara  Amoris,  fashioned  on  the  precepts  of 
Ovid,  and  clothed  in  an  allegory — cold,  mo- 
notonous, bloodless — though  graceful,  fanci- 
ful, and  not  devoid  of  poetic  taste. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  had  more  than 
this.  In  its  simple,  first  meaning,  it  is  not 
difficult  for  anyone  to  make  out.  Idleness 
or  Leisure  alone  makes  Pleasure  possible ; 
through  Idleness  we  enter  into  the  garden 
of  Delight,  where  love  wanders.  Youth  is 
the  season  of  love,  and  Spring  is  an  emblem 
of  youth.  The  escort  of  Love  is  the  collec- 
tion of  qualities  which  belong  to  the  tunc 
of  youth,  and  make  it  happy,  such  as  beauty, 
wealth,  and  courtesy.  W  hat  has  Reason  to 
do  with  Love  t  Who  can  advise  but  an  ex- 
perienced friend  f  The  only  possession  that 
the  vassal  can  give  to  Love  the  suzerain  is  his 
own  heart ;  the  chief  aid  to  success  is  Bel  Ac- 
cueil— '  fair  welcome ' — whilo  Envy,  Shame 
(for  fear  of  Malebouche — Calumny),  Jea- 
lousy, and  Chastity  protect  the  maiden. 

So  far  all  is  clear  and  easy  to  be  read.  Was 
there  not,  however,  under  an  interpretation 
as  easy  as  that  of  Btinyan's  Holy  War,  a  se- 
cond and  a  deeper  meaning  ?  It  is  a  ques- 
tion not  easy  to  answer.  Molinct,  the  dull 
and  laborious  Molinct,  who  published,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  an 
edition  of  the  book  in  prose, 

4  Le  Roman  dc  la  Rose 
Moralise  clcr  et  net 
Translate  en  rime  et  pros© 
Par  votre  humble  Molinct,' 
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pretends  not  only  that  there  is  a  hidden 
meaning,  but  also  to  discover  what  this  hid- 
den meaning  was.  'The  young  man,'  he 
tells  us,  '  who  awakens  from  his  dream  is  I 
the  child  born  to  the  light :  he  is  born  in  j 
the  month  of  May,  when  the  birds  sing :  the 
singing  of  the  birds  is  the  preaching  of  holy 
doctors  (!) '  He  dresses,  in  his  dreams,  to 
go  out.  This  is  the  entrance  of  the  child 
iuto  the  world,  enveloped  in  human  miseries : 
the  river  represents  Baptism :  the  orchard  is 
the  Cloister  of  Religion ;  outside  it,  because 
they  cannot  enter  therein,  or  have  no  share 
or  part  in  paradise,  are  the  figures  of  human 
vices.  Deduit  is  our  Lord ;  Lcesce  is  the 
Church ;  Love  is  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  eight 
doves  of  Venus's  chariot  are  the  eight  Bea- 
titudes ;  and  the  combat  between  Love  and 
the  guardians  of  Bel  Accueil  is  the  perpetual 
conquest  between  good  and  evil.  Even  the 
story  of  Narcissus  is  not  without  its  meaning ; 
and  the  pine  which  shades  the  fountain  is  the 
tree  of  the  Cross,  while  the  fountain  itself  is 
the  overflowing  stream  of  mercy.  Love, 
again,  in  the  latter  part,  stands  for  our  Sa- 
viour; homage  to  him  is  the  profession  of 
faith  of  a  novice;  the  commandments  of 
Love  are  the  vows  of  chastity  and  poverty. 
Even  the  legend  of  Virginia  is  an  allegory ; 
the  maiden  being  the  soul,  and  Appius  the 
world.  This  position  he  strengthens  by  de- 
riving, after  the  fashion  of  the  philologists  of 
the  period,  the  name  of  Appius  from  a, 
privative,  and  pius. 

Clement  Marot,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his 
edition,  where  he  turned  the  language  into 
French  of  his  own  day,  and  thereby  utterly 
spoiled  it,  finds  an  interpretation  of  his  own, 
quite  as  ingenious  and  quite  as  improbable 
us  that  of  Molinct.  The  Rose  is  the  state 
of  wisdom,  '  bicn  ct  justement  conformo  a 
la  lioso  pour  les  vale  lira,  doulours,  et  odours 
qui  en  eDe  sont :  la  quelle  moult  est  a  avoir 
difficile  pour  les  empeschements  interposes.' 
It  was  a  Papal  Rose,  made  of  gold,  and 
scented  with  musk  and  balm;  of  gold,  on 
account  of  the  honour  and  reverence  due  to 
God ;  scented  with  musk  to  symbolize  the 
duties  of  fidelity  and  justice  to  our  neigh- 
bours ;  and  with  balm  because  we  ought  to 
hold  our  own  souls  clear  and  precious  above 
all  worldly  things. 

Or,  the  Rose,  is  the  state  of  Grace,  diffi- 
cult for  the  sinner  to  arrive  at,  and  fitly 
symbolized  by  the  flowers  which  had  sufh- 
cicnt  virtue  to  transform  Apuleius  from  an 
ass  back  to  his  human  shape. 

Or,  again,  the  Rose  was  the  Virgin  Mary 
— the  Rose  of  Jericho,  pure  and  spotless, 
and  not  to  be  touched  by  human  hands. 

Fourthly :  it  was  the  rose  which  the  Queen 
of  Shcba  gave  to  Solomon,  which  signified 


eternal  happiness.  The  interpretations  of 
Molinct  and  Marot. are  both  manifestly  ab- 
surd, and  represent  the  pedantic  trifling  of  a 
time  when  the  taste  for  double  allegories 
had  been  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extent. 
And  as  for  Jean  dc  Meung's  part,  there  are 
plenty  of  touches  in  it  which  show  that  the 
writer,  though  no  heretic,  had  little  sym- 
pathy with  church  matters ;  and  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  disposed  to  spend  his  time  in 
laboriously  concocting  a  riddle  of  twenty- 
thousand  lines,  the.  answer  to  which  was  to 
bo  found  in  the  Romish  creed.  And  in 
Guillaume  do  Lorris  himself,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a  word  for  or  against  the  Church. 

He  was,  no  doubt,  mindful  of  the  stem 
lesson  read  to  heretics  in  the  crusade  of 
Provence,  fresh  in  all  men's  recollection. 
But  he  had  been  nurtured  and  fed  on  the 
poetry  of  the  troubadours ;  the  f onn  of  his 
verse  and  the  turn  of  his  thought  were  Pro- 
vencal Was  it  likely  that  so  young  a  writer 
should  escape  the  spirit  of  the  literature 
while  he  studied  its  form  i  And  since  in  a 
time  of  violent  religious  excitement,  he  can 
find  no  word  of  sympathy  for  a  church 
which  persecutes,  is  it  not  probable  that  his 
sympathies  arc,  if  not  with  the  Church  per- 
secuted, at  least  with  the  people  ?  The  pro- 
bability, moreover,  of  there  being  a  double 
allegory  in  the  'Romance  of  the  Rose/  as 
planned  originally  by  Guillaume  de  Lorris, 
appears  to  us  to  be  strengthened  by  a  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  Provencal  literature 
and  the  line  of  its  development. 

Love,  in  a  time  when  life  had  few  plea- 
sures and  distractions  to  offer — when  these 
were  generally  only  to  be  snatched  in  the 
intervals  of  fighting — became  not  only  the 
symbol  of  all  life's  joy,  but  grew  into  a  kind 
of  religion.  It  had  its  own  ritual,  its  cere- 
monies, its  sacraments,  its  lessons,  and  its 
hymns.  Aged  poets  were  its  bishops,  the 
guardians  of  its  forms;  young  poets  its 
priests;  instead  of  the  image*  of  saints, 
were  living- women,  and  instead  of  the  pro- 
cession and  the  chant,  were  the  love  song 
and  the  dance.  It  was  uothing  new  to  the 
Provencal  to  celebrate  the  religious  worship 
with  a  dance.  He  alone,  among  Christians, 
preserved  a  custom  handed  down  from  old 
pagan  times,  and  as  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  worthy  people  of  Marseilles 
welcomed  Christmas  in  this  way. 

The  other  sex  would  naturally  offer  few 
obstacles  to  a  homage  which,  though  it 
sometimes  destroyed  their  virtue,  always 
tl  a  tiered  their  vanity,  and  invested  them 
with  a  power  which  was  beyond  that  of 
kings.  Princes,  indeed,  might  make  men 
rich,  but  women  alone  could  make  men 
happy.    An  accurate  knowledgo  of  love's 
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ceremonies  became  part  of  the  education  of 
a  gentleman  ;  these  were  reduced,  like  those 
of  chivalry,  to  a  sort  of  code  ;  questions  of 
law,  so  to  speak,  arose,  which  were  tried 
with  great  solemnity  at  courts  of  law  where 
ladies  were  judges;  appeals  from  these  deci- 
sions were  often  made  to  higher  courts,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Arrets  tV  Amour ,  numerous  examples  of 
which  are  given  in  tho  work  of  Martial 
d'Auvergne,  were  courts  as  serious  and  as 
gravely  disputed  in  times  of  peace,  as  those 
which  decided  other  differences  of  opinion. 
From  being,  therefore,  the  legitimate  end  of 
a  voung  man's  hope,  the  chief  solace  of  his 
life,  love  grew  gradually  to  ho  surrounded 
by  all  sorts  of  restrictions  aud  ceremonies, 
and  losing  its  charm  of  spontaneity  and  free- 
dom, was  idealized  until  it  lost  itself,  and 
became  the  mere  shadow  of  a  poetic  dream. 
As  every  idea,  pushed  beyond  it*  legitimate 
limits,  provokes  some  kind  of  rebellion,  two 
streams  of  thought  presently  diverged  from 
the  main  channel,  one  of  them,  with  which 
we  have  nothing  to  do,  satirical,  cynical, 
earthly    and   gross;   the  other,  religious. 
Sexual  love  is  only  possible,  or  is  strongest 
when  life  is  young  and  the  blood  is  strong 
and  hopeful ;  sis  years  creep  on  and  the  cuu 
of  things  approaches,  its  insufficiency  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  soul  must  become, 
even  to  its  most  anient  votary,  more  and 
more  deeply  apparent.    The  days  when  a 
smile  from  his  mistress  made  him,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  craft,  happy,  or  a  frown 
miserable,  would  leave  behind  them,  when 
they  had  passed  away,  an  increased  sense  of 
the  real  seriousness  of  life;  while  at  the  best 
of  times,  the  art  of  love  would  not  be  felt 
as  anything  but  elegant  trifling,  ami  the  pas- 
sion which  it  excited,  transitory.  Women, 
too,  the  object  of  all  this  homage,  were 
really,  though  they  might  not  know  it^  de- 
graded by  what  was  intended  to  do  them 
honour.    And  let  those  who  lament  the 
subject  ion  of  the  sex,  own  that  the  extrava- 
gant honour  paid  to  ladies  in  the  Middle 
Ages  has  had  something,  at  least,  to  do  with 
it.    From  some  such  feelings  as  the  above, 
we  believe  it  came  to  pass  that  the  poet  be- 
gan first  to  imagine,  and  then  to  contrive, 
for  his  love  songs  a  deeper  and  a  mystical 
meaning.    The  sentiment  of  nearly  alt  the 
Proven§al  poets,  as  regards  women,  was 
delicate,  elevating  to  themselves,  and  enthu- 
siastic.   Women  are  to  men,  in  the  poet's 
imagination,  what  heaven  is  to  earth  ;  their 
gentleness  contrasts  with   man's  ferocity, 
their  weakness   with  his  strength,  their 
strength  with  his  weakness.    Love  is  the 
principle  of  all  honour  and  merit,  the  main- 
spring of  every  noble  action  ;  its  desires  and 


its  pleasures  arc  only  legitimate,  inasmuch 
as  they  arc  as  a  stimulus  to  the  painful  duties 
of  chivalry;  the  springs  of  poetry  are  in 
love ;  without  love  there  is  nothing  that 
civilizes,  softens,  or  elevates.  But  earthly 
love,  so  high,  so  pure,  so  separated  from  tho 
common  instincts  of  the  world,  is  but  a  type 
of  that  infinitely  higher  and  purer  heavenly 
love.  All  the  allegories  of  the  poets  are  to 
be  read  in  a  deeper  sense  by  those  who  arc 
initiated  into  the  mysteries,  and  when  a 
poet  sings  songs  of  love,  he  is  singing  songs 
of  a  mysterious  religion. 

That  this  was  the  case  with  all  the  trou- 
badours, or  even  with  most  of  them,  we  do 
not  affirm ;  that  it  was  at  one  time  believed 
to  be  true  of  all  of  them  seems  tolerably 
clear.  And  no  doubt  many  an  honest  bard, 
quite  simply  putting  down  his  thoughts 
about  his  mistress's  lips,  or  the  tangles  of 
her  hair,  would  have  been  astonished  to 
hear  that  he  was  preaching  the  glories  of 
the  Virgin,  or  advocating  a  free  and  Pope- 
less  Church.  On  tho  supposition  that  Guil- 
laumc  de  Lorris  was  one  of  those  who  had 
learned  from  the  troubadours  the  art  of  dou- 
ble allegory,  and  that  he  conveyed  religious 
teaching  under  this  disguise,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  the  key  to  his  poem  in  the  re- 
ligious difficulties  of  his  time.  It  is  not,  at 
least,  difficult  to  get  at  these. 

Tho  people  of  Provence*  had  always 
mixed  freely  with  the  educated  Mahometans 
of  Spain,  aud  the  wealthy  Jews  who  lived 
among  them :  their  owu  Christianity  sat 
lightly  upon  them,  as  a  cloak,  the  fashion 
of  which  might  at  any  time  be  altered  ;  theo- 
logy was  held  in  universal  discsteem,  aud 
the  priesthood,  taken  from  the  lowest  strata 
of  society,  were  objects  of  pity  and  con- 
tempt :  a  widespread  heresy  existed,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  much,  if  any- 
thing to  do  with  modem  Protestantism,  hold- 
ing 4  erroneous  views '  on  Baptism  ami  the 
Eucharist,  rejecting  the  Old  Testament,  de- 
nying the  authority  and  necessity  of  the 
priesthood,  and  even  repudiating,  in  somo 
cases,  marriage  itself.  It  was  growing  ra- 
pidly not  only  in  Switzerland  and  Lan- 
gucdoc  but  also  in  the  Word,  in  England, 
and  in  Germany,  by  means  of  wandering 
bards,  who  scattered  their  new  doctrines 
broadcast  wherever  they  went.  By  local 
persecutions  aud  burnings,  attempts  were 
made  to  stop  it,  but  in  vain ;  aud  Koine  saw 
with  consternation  a  province  the  most  cul- 
tivated, the  most  richly  endowed  with  ge- 
nius, the  most  wealthy,  that  from  which  the 
greatest  help  for  the  Church  was  to  be  ex- 


*  Miluian's  Ilist.  of  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  iv. 
1>.  407. 
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pected,  a  prey  to  free  thought  of  the  moat 
unbridled  kind. 

Ah  soon  as  persecution  began,  or  even 
suspicion  of  the  truth,  the  poets  would  see 
the  necessity  for  veiling  their  thoughts  under 
carefully-constructed  allegories,  and  while 
they  chanted  a  monotonous  refrain  on  one 
of  the  many  rules  of  love,  secretly  inculcated 
a  code  of  doctrines  more  subversive  than 
any  the  Church  had  yet  combated.  Occa- 
sionally we  hear  a  voice  which  speaks  aloud, 
and  plainly  enough,  to  let  us  know  the  kind 
of  thing  that  was  whispered.  Thus  Kaaricl 
gives  the  following  from  Pierre  Cardinal.* 
He  is  considering  the  insoluble  problem  of 
suffering  and  evil,  and  cries,  with  a  boldness 
that  has  more  despair  than  blasphemy  in  it 
— 4  At  the  Last  Day  I  shall  say,  myself,  to 
God  that  He  fails  in  His  duty  to  His  chil- 
dren if  He  thinks  to  destroy  them  and 
plunge  them  into  Hell  .  .  .  God  ought  to 
use  gentleness  and  to  keep  His  souls  from 
trespass.' 

Voluptuous,  loose  in  morals,  satirical,  and 
careless  as  these  poets  were,  they  yet  have 
the  merit  of  boldly  using  thought,  and  car- 
rying conviction  to  its  logical  and  legitimate 
end.  They  anticipated  the  movement  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  without  its  knowledge  and 
higher  light:  their  penalty  was  extermina- 
tion, thorough  and  complete.  The  land  was 
destroyed ;  its  cities  burned  ;  the  people 
massacred ;  Pope  and  kings  combined  to 
make  a  desert,  and  to  call  it  peace. 

What  could  the  Church  do  more  ?  What 
indeed,  could  she  do  less?  For  the  war  was 
a  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  heresies  of 
Provence  were  only  the  most  formidable  in 
a  general  movement  of  free  thought  which 
shook  the  powers  of  Home  to  its  very  foun- 
dations. Hut  one  thing  the  Church  could 
not  do.  The  flame  of  insubordination  and 
opposition  could  be  handed  down  in  secret. 
Things  that  could  not  be  attacked  openly, 
might  be  attacked  secretly.  There  were 
secret  societies  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
had  a  real  arid  definite  object,  the  danger 
and  the  terror  of  the  Church.f  Aud  to 
this  day  Home  excommunicates  the  mem- 
bers of  all  secret  societies,  whether  the  mild 
and  convivial  Freemason  or  the  bloodthirsty 
Fenian.  The  Society  of  Jesus  is  the  only 
secret  society  to  which  a  Roman  Catholic 
may  belong.  Guillaume  do  Lorris  belongs 
to  a  time  when  doctrine  was  secretly  assail- 
ed; his  successor,  Jeau  de  Meung,  to  a  time 

*  He  died  about  1308,  at  thence  of  oneliundmd. 
A  bc-Ioc  ion  from  his  satires  in  t<i  bo  found  in 
Uaynotiard's  collection  of  Provencal  literature. 

f  Amonjr  theso,  the  most  formidable,  at  ono 
time,  was  the  great  order  of  Knights  Templars 
—Ecclctia  tujnr  Kctlenam. 


when  practice  was  openly  assailed.  For  men 
very  soon  left  off  attacking  their  enemies  by 
allegory,  and  Guillaume  de  Lorris,  if  he  \va* 
indeed  one  of  that  school,  was  one  of  its  last 
disciples. 

Whether  he  was,  or  was  not,  can  never 
now  be  satisfactorily  answered.  He  left  his 
poem  unfinished,  hardly,  perhaps,  be^un. 
Whatever  has  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
its  original  plan,  must  be  necessarily  conjec- 
tural. We  incline,  on  the  whole,  to  believe 
that  he  did  have  a  religious  purpose,  which 
was  not  understood  by  Jean  de  Meung;  that 
one  who  bears  in  mind  the  religious  history 
of  Provence  as  well  as  the  character  of  its 
situation,  may  well  construct  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  work  of  Guillaume  de  Lorris  far 
more  probable  and  consistent  than  that  of 
Molinet  or  of  Marot. 

Jean  de  Meung,  so-called  because  he  was 
born  at  the  little  town  of  Meung,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Loiret — 

'  De  Jean  de  Meung,  s'enfle  le  cours  dc  Loire.' 

Jean  Clopincl,  Limping  John,  because  he 
was  lame,  finding  himself,  some  forty  years 
later,  with  his  head  stuffed  full  of  all  the 
learning  of  his  time,  and  nearly  bursting 
with  sentiments,  convictions,  and  opinions, 
on  religion,  politics,  social  economy,  and 
science,  began,  one  may  suppose,  to  cast 
about  for  some  means  of  getting  rid  of  his 
burden.    Lighting  on  the  unfinished  and 
half-forgotten  work  of  Guillaume  do  Lorrk 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  finishing  the  alle- 
gory, and  making  it  the  medium  of  popular- 
izing his  own  opinions,    lie  eould  hardly 
have  hit  upon  a  readier  plan.    It  was  nut 
yet  a  time  for  popular  science;  there  wen; 
no  treatises  in  the  vernacular  on  history, 
theology,  and  political  economy,  and  the 
only  way  of  getting  at  people  was  by  mean* 
of  rhyme.    But  Jean  de  Meung  was  no  alle- 
goric, and  no  storyteller.    He  took  np  the 
tale,  indeed,  where  his  predecessor  left  iU 
and  carried  it  on,  it  is  true,  but  in  so  languid 
a  manner,  with  so  many  digressions,  turns 
and  twists,  that  what  little  interest  wa*  ori- 
ginally in  it  goes  clean  out.    Nothinj  <^D 
well  be  more  tedious  than  those  brief  por- 
tions devoted  to  the  conduct  of  the  story. 
It  finishes,  somehow.    Love  calls  his  barons 
together,  is  defeated,  sends  an  embassy  to 
his  mother,  Venus,  who  comes  to  his  assist- 
ance ;  the  fortress  is  taken,  13el  Accueil  i* 
released,  and  the  llosc  is  plucked.    In  th? 
course  of  the  poem,  Malebouchc  gets  his 
tongue   cut   out,    Dednit,  Doux  Regard, 
Leesce,  Doux  Pemer,  and  others  drop  out 
of  the  allegory  altogether;  the  Garden  >* 
forgotten  ;  all  the  little  careful  accessories  of 
Guillaume  dc  Lorris,  such  as  the  arrows  of 
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Love  an<l  hi*  commandments,  arc  contempt- 
uously ignored.  Those  that  remain  arc 
changed,  the  Friend  iu  the  second  part  being 
very  differcut  from  tho  Friend  in  the  first, 
while  Richcsse  appears  with  n  new  function. 
Every  incident  is  made  the  peg  for  a  digres- 
sion, and  every  digression  lends  to  a  dozen 
others.  The  losses  of  the  old  characters  are 
made  up  by  the  creation  of  new  ones,  and,  in 
Faux  Semblant,  the  hypocrite  and  monk, 
Jean  de  Meung  anticipates  Rabelais  and  sur- 
passes Erasmus. 

Hctween  Guillaumc  do  Lorris  and  his  suc- 
cessor there  is  a  great  gulf  hardly  represented 
by  the  forty  years  of  interval.  Men's 
thoughts  had  widely  changed.  Tho  influ- 
ence of  Provencal  poetry  was  finally  and 
completely  gone,  and  its  literature  utterly 
fallen,  to  be  revived  after  many  centuries 
only  by  the  scholar  and  the  antiquarian. 
More  than  this,  the  thoughts  and  controver- 
sies of  men  which  had  turned  formerly  upon 
the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith,  now 
turned  either  on  special  points  of  doctrine, 
or  on  the  foundation  and  principles  of  so- 
ciety. 

No  writers,  so  far  as  we  remember,  have 
noticed  the  entire  separation  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  romance.  They  arc  inde- 
pendent works.  Even  the  allegory  changes 
form,  and  the  idea  of  the  trouvdre,  Guil- 
laumc, >vas  l^st  and  forgotten  when  his  suc- 
cessor professed  to  carry  it  on. 

In  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  the 
transition  is  like  that  from  a  clear,  cold, 
mountain  stream  to  a  turbid  river,  whose 
waters  are  stained  with  factor}'  refuse,  and 
whose  banks  are  lined  with  busy  towns. 
The  my s  lie  clement  suddenly  disappears. 
Away  from  the  woodland  and  the  mountains 
and  among  the  haunts  of  men,  it  cannot  live. 
The  idea  of  love  becomes  gross  and  vulgar. 
The  fair,  clear  voice  of  the  poet  grows  thick 
and  troubled ;  his  gaze  drops  from  the 
heavens  to  the  earth.  It  is  no  longer  a 
trouvire  bent  on  developing  a  hidden  mean- 
ing, and  wrapping  mighty  secrets  of  reli- 
gions truth  in  a  cold  and*  careful  allegory : 
it  is  a  man,  eager  and  impetuous,  alive  to  all 
the  troubles  and  sorrows  of  humanity,  with 
a  supreme  contempt  for  love,  and  for  woman, 
the  object  of  love,  and  a  supremo  careless- 
ness for  the  things  that  occupied  the  mind 
of  his  predecessor.  Wc  have  said  that  new 
characters  were  introduced.  The  boundaries 
of  the  old  allegory  were,  indeed,  too  narrow. 
Jean  dc  Meung  had  to  build,  so  to  speak, 
the  walls  of  his  own  museum.  It  was  to  be 
a  museum  which  should  contain  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  time ;  to  hold  miscellaneous  col- 
lections of  facts,  opinions,  legends,  and  quo- 
tations, than  which  nothing  can  be  more  be- 

YOl-  liv.  B — U 


wildcring,  nothing  more  unmethodical,  noth- 
ing more  bizarre. 

As  a  poet  he  is  superior,  we  think,  to  his 
predecessor,  though  Guilluume  de  Lorris  can 
only  be  reckoned  as  a  second-rate  versifier. 
He  is  diffuse,  apt  to  repeat  himself,  generally 
monotonous,  and  sometimes  obscure.  His 
imagination  is  less  vivid,  and  his  style  lc.*s 
clear,  than  those  of  Guillaumc  de  Lorris. 
Occasionally,  however,  passages  of  beauty 
occur.  Tho  following,  for  example,  diffuse 
as  it  is,  appears  to  us  to  possess  some  of  the 
elements  of  real  poetry.  The  poet  is  de- 
scribing a  tempest  followed  by  fair  weather. 
Nature  weeps  at  the,  wrath  of  the  winds:— 

4  The  air  itself,  in  truth,  appears 
To  weep  for  this  in  flooded  tears. 
Tho  clouds  such  tender  pity  take, 
Their  very  clothing  they  forsake : 
And  for  the  sorrow  that  they  bear, 
Put  off  the  ornaments  thoy  wear. 

*  »  *  * 

'  So  much  they  mourn,  so  much  they  weep, 
Their  grief  and  sorrow  arc  so  deep, 
They  make  the  rivers  overflow, 
And  war  against  the  meadows  low  : 
Then  is  the  season's  promise  crossed  ; 
The  bread  made  dear,  the  harvest  lost, 
And  honest  poor  who  live  thereby, 
Mourn  hopes  that  only  rose  to  die. 

*  *  »  ♦ 

4  But  when  tho  end  arrives  at  last, 
And  fair  times  come,  and  bad  are  passed ; 
When  from  the  sky,  displeased  and  pale, 
Fair  weather  robs  its  rain  and  hail, 
And  when  the  clouds  perceive  once  more 
(   The  thunder  gone,  the  tempest  o'er — 
Then  they  rejoice,  too,  as  they  may, 
And  to  bo  comely,  bright,  and  gay, 
Put  on  their  glorious  robes  anew, 
Varied  with  every  pleasant  hue ; 
They  hang  their  fleeces  out  to  dry, 
Carding  and  combing  as  they  fly ; 
Then  take  to  spinning,  and  their  thread 
Abroad  through  all  the  heavens  spread. 
With  needles  white  and  long,  as  though 
Their  feathery  gauntlets  they  would  sew — 
Harness  their  steeds,  and  mount  and  fly 
O'er  valleys  deep  and  mountains  high.' 

It  is  needless,  after"  what  hsis  been  said, 
to  pursue  any  further  the  story  of  the  ro- 
mance. There  is  not  much  lost  by  this 
omission,  because  the  work  has  really  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the 'allegory,  and 
might  simply  be  called,  'The  Opinions  of 
Jean  dc  Meung.'  Our  object  is  to  show  what 
actually  were  the  opinions  of  a  scholar  of 
liberal  views  in  the  thirteenth  ccuturv. 

They  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,, 
foremost  of  "which,  in  his  own  mind,  stands 
his  hatred  of  monks.  In  religion  he  was  not 
an  infidel,  or  even  a  heretic ;  ho  was  simply 
in  opposition.  He  writes,  not  against  sacer- 
dotalism, but  against  the  inversion  of  rccog- 
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nised  order  by  the  vagabond  friars.  Order, 
indeed,  he  would  insist  upon  as  strenuously 
as  Hooker  himself ;  but  order  he  would  sub- 
ordinate to  what  he  deems  the  most  essential 
thing,  personal  holiness.  To  decry,  deride, 
and  hurl  contempt  on  the  monastic  orders : 
to  put  into  the  strongest  possible  words  the 
inarticulate  popular  hatred  of  these  was,  we 
believe,  his  leading  thought  when  he  began 
his  book. 

His  second  idea  was  to  make  an  angry, 
almost  furious  protest  against  the  extrava- 
gant respect  paid  to  women,  and  an  onslaught 
on  their  follies  and  vices.  It  is  very  curious, 
and  shows  how  little  he  -was  trammelled  by 
his  allegory,  that  he  fails  altogether  to  see 
how  entirely  out  of  place  is  such  an  attack 
in  the  4  Romance  of  the  Rose.' 

He  had  two  other  principal  ideas :  one  to 
communicate  in  the  common  tongue  as  much 
science  as  the  world  could  boast ;  and  the 
other,  to  circulate  certain  principles  of  vague 
socialism  and  hesitating  republicanism  which 
were  then  beginning  to  take  the  place  of 
those  religious  speculations  which  occupied 
men's  minds  iu  the  early  part  of  the  centu- 
m- 
Jean  de  Meung's  was  not  the  only  book 

of  the  time  which  aimed  at  being  an  ency- 
clopaedia, but  it  was  by  far  the  best  known 
and  the  most  widely  repandu.  There  were 
written  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century  certain  collections  called  tresors, 
which  were  designed  to  contain  everything 
that  was  to  be  learned,  quicquid  8cioiley  in 
mathematics,  physics,  astronomy,  alchemy, 
music,  speculative  philosophy,  and  theology. 
They  were  generally  in  verse ;  one  of  the 
best  of  them  being  by  a  monk,  called  4  Main- 
froi,'  which  professedly  contained  the  Arabic 
learning,  borrowed  from  the  Moors  in  Spain. 
■Probably  Jean  de  Mcung  had  access  to  this. 
Headers  of  old  English  literature  will  also 
remember  that  dreariest  of  dreary  books, 
•Gower's  '  Confessio  Amantis,'  into  which 
.the  lapless  student  plunges  without  hope, 
:and  emerges  without  profit,  having  found 
i nothing  but  vapid  imitation,  monotonous 
•repetition,  and  somnolent  platitudes.  The 
4  Confessio '  y,  a  trfoor,  and  designed  to  con- 
tain all  the  science  of  the  time.  It  is  adapt- 
ed, so  far  as  the*  science  goes,  from  a  trtsor 
called  the  Secretum  Secrclorum. 

Let  us,  then,  gather  some  of  the  opinions 
of  our  author,  classifying  them  according  to 
this  fourfold  division.  It  may  be  premised 
that  the  division  was  net  thought  of  by  the 
poet,  from  whom,  indeed,  sequence  and 
method  are  not  to  be  expected. 

Liberal  thought,  in  the  time  of  Jean  de 
Mcung,  did  not  attack  the  domain  of  doc- 
trine, partly,  perhaps,  from  an  unwillingness 


to"  meet  the  probable  consequences  of  a 
charge  of  heresy;  indeed,  when  doctrine 
came  in  its  way,  it  seems  to  have  leaned  in 
the  direction  of  orthodoxy.  Tims  we  find 
Jean  de  Meung  siding  with  Guillaumc  de 
St.  Amour  in  an  attack  on  the  4  Eternal 
Gospel,'  that  most  extraordinary  book, 
ascribed  to  Joachim,  Abbot  of  Flora,*  which 
was  intended  to  have  the  same  relation  to 
Christianity  which  Christianity  bears  to 
Judaism,  to  be  at  once  its  fulfilment  and  its 
abolition,  which  was  to  inaugurate  the  third 
and  last,  the  perfect  age,  that  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  mendicants,  an  ignorant,  credu- 
lous body,  quite  incapable  of  appreciating 
cause  or  consequence  of  teaching,  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  book;  Guillaume  de  St. 
Amour  arraigned  thenynot  only  of  the  ordi- 
nary vices  attributed  to  them — vices  entirely 
contrary  to  their  vows — but  as  preachers  of 
doctrines  pernicious,  false,  and  heretical. 
Probably  Jean  de  Meung  was  actuated  by 
esprit  de  corps,  Guillaume  de  St,  Amour 
beiug  a  champion  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
as  well  as  by  hatred  to  the  monks,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  hard  words,  was  not  moved 
strongly  by  any  specially  inimical  feeling 
towards  the  book.  Following  the  instincts 
of  his  time,  however,  he  flatly  ascribes  its 
authorship  to  the  Devil,  the  alleged  author 
of  so  many  theological  books.  Partizanship 
in  those  days,  as  in  ours,  meant,  to  be  effec- 
tive, a  good,  sound,  honest  hatred,  and  much 
command  of  language.  In  his  description 
of  hell,  Jean  anticipates  the  realistic  horrors 
of  Dante. 

4  What  guerdon,'  he  asks,  4  can  the  wicked 
man  look  for,  save  the  cord  which  will  hang 
him  to  the  dolorous  gibbet  of  hell  ?  There 
will  he  be  rivetted  with  everlasting  fetters  be- 
fore the  prince  of  devils ;  there  will  ho  be 
boiled  in  cauldrons ;  roasted  before  and  be- 
hind;  set  to  revolve,  like  Ixion,  on  cutting 
wheels  turned  by  the  paws  of  devils ;  torment- 
ed with  hunger  and  thirst,  and  mocked  with 
fruit  and  water,  like  Tantalus,  or  set  to  roll 
stones  for  ever  up  hill,  like  Sysyphus.' 

One  thing  seems  here  worthy  of  remark. 
The  place  of  punishment  for  the  wicked 
man,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  the  torture- 
chamber  of  their  own  criminal  courts,  inten- 
sified by  imagination.  Their  punishment 
was  through  the  senses.  Of  mental  agony 
they  had  no  conception.  Yet,  strangely 
enongh,  their  heaven  was  never  a  heaven  of 
the  senses  ;  and  it  shows  how  deeply  they 
were  penetrated  with  the  feeling  of  Christ's 
holiness  that  while  every  temptation  seemed 
set  to  make  the  mass  believe  in  a  paradise 
like  that  of  Mahomet,  the  heaven  of  Chris- 

*  See  Itttue  des  Deux  Mondes,  I860,  toI.  64. 
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tendom  has  always  offered,  as  its  chief 
chann,  the  worship  and  praise  of  a  present 
God.  '  There,  by  the  fountain  of  mercy,' 
says  Jean  do  Meung,  4  shall  ye  sit.' 

'  There  shall  yc  taste  that  spring  so  fair ; 
(Bright  are  its  waters,  pure  and  clear), 
And  never  more  from  death  shall  shrink, 
If  only  of  that  fount  you  drink. 
But  ever  still,  untired,  prolong 
The  days  with  worship,  praise,  and  song.'* 

The  poet  reserves,  however,  his  chief 
strength  and  the  main  exposition  of  his  views 
for  his  character  of  Faux  Semblant — False 
seeming — the  hypocrite.  There  is  a  dra- 
matic art  of  the  very  highest  kind  in  the 
nay  in  which  Faux  Semblant  draws  and 
develops  his  own  character,  pronounces,  as 
it  were,  the  apology  of  hypocrisy.  His 
painting  of  the  vices  of  the  mendicant  orders 
cannot  approach  those  of  Walter  de  Mapes, 
of  Erasmus,  and  of  Buchanan,  in  savage 
ferocity ;  but  it  is  more  satirical  and  more 
subtly  venomous  than  any  of  those,  and  lias 
the  additional  bitterness  that  it  is  spoken  as 
from  within  the  body  which  he  attacks. 
The  others,  standing  outside  the  monastic 
orders,  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  them. 
Jean  dc  Mcung  makes  one  of  themselves,  an 
unblushing  priest,  with  a  candour  which 
almost  belongs  to  an  approving  conscience, 
with  a  chuckling  self-complacency,  and  an 
entire  unconsciousness  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  life  and  his  profession,  which  rises 
to  the  very  first  order  of  satirical  writing, 
depict  his  own  life,  and  take  credit  for  villa- 
ges which  he  takes  care  to  inform  us  are 
common  to  his  order.  lie  has  been  com- 
pared with  Friar  John ;  but  the  animalism 
and  lusty  vigour  of  this  holy  man  lead  him 
to  a  life  of  jovial  sensuality  through  sheer 
ignorance ;  whereas  Faux  Semblant,  his  con- 
science seared  with  a  hot  iron,  sins  against 
the  light.  We  may  compare,  too,  the 
attacks  made  by  Jean  dc  Meung's  contem- 
poraries and  immediate  successors.  They 
never  even  attempt  satircf    It  was  an  in- 


*  Cf.  also  Richard  of  Hampole — 

'  Ther  is  lyf  withoute  onv  deth, 
*         »  * 

Ae  yatto  the  most  sovereign  joyo  oT  idle 
Is  tho  night  of  Uoddes  bright  face, 
In  whom  resteth  all  inanere  grace' 
f  It  may  be  objected  that  'La  Bible  Ouyot'  i 
was  a  satire  on  the  times.    But  this  curious 
book  is.  so  far  as  It  deals  with  tho  Church,  a 
querulous  complaint  of  certain  indignities  and 
privations  suffered  by  the  author,  chiefly  in  the 
way  of  eating  and  drinking.   '  The  Abbot,'  he 
says,  '  gets  the  meat  and  the  clear  wiue  ;  the 
monks  get  beans  and  muddy  wine.   And  they 
are  obligod  to  bo  "  roaring  and  bellowing  "  all 
night  long,  so  that  they  can  get  no  sleep.'  A 
monk,  whose  chief  complaint  is  tho  frequency  of 


strunient  whose  use  they  could  not  compre- 
hend. Their  line  is  invective,  as  when 
Rutebeuf  says,  in  his  straightforward  way — 

'  Papelart  ct  Begutn, 
Ont  lc  siecle  honi.' 

or,  as  Eustachc  Dcschamps  attacks  the  plu- 
ralists — 

4  Prestres  et  clcrs  qui  tenez  vos  monciaulx 
De  chapclles,  vous  autres  curiaulx, 
Des  povres  clers  aycz  compassion  : 
Rcpartez  leur  ces  mens  ecclcsiaulx, 
Afin  que  Dieu  vous  soit  propiciaulx : 
Vous  les  tenez  &  vo  dampnacion.' 

Faux  Semblant,  in  his  sermon,  or  address, 
a  small  part  only  of  which  we  consider,  be- 
gins by  telling  his  hearers  that  he  lives,  by 
preference,  in  obscurity,  and  may,  there- 
fore, chiefly  be  found  where  this  is  most 
readily  obtained,  viz.,  under  a  religious  habit. 
With  the  habit,  however,  he  does  not  put  on 
the  reality  of  religion.  He  attaches  himself 
to  powerful  patrons ;  lie  goes  about  preach- 
ing poverty,  but  living  on  the  best  of  every- 
thing ;  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  his 
experience  than  that  religion  is  to  be  found 
at  all  under  the  robe  of  a  monk ;  nor  docs 
it  follow  that  men  aud  womeu  lead  bad 
lives  because  they  wear  a  worldly  garb ;  very 
mafiy,  indeed,  of  the  saints  have  been  mar- 
ried, were  parents  of  children,  and  men  and 
womeu  of  the  world. 

He  tells  how  he  changes  his  habit  from 
time  to  time  ;  how,  out  of  the  religious  life, 
he  4  takes  the  grain  and  leaves  the  straw 
how  he  hears  confession  and  grants  absolu- 
tion, as  well  as  any  parish  priest  ;  but  how, 
unlike  the  parish  priest,  he  will  hear  the  con- 
fessions only  of  the  ricb,  who  can  afford  to 
pay;  *  let  tnc  have  the  fat  sheep,  and  the 
pastors  shall  have  the  lean.'  So  with  the 
poor ;  he  will  not  help  any. 

'  Let  dying  beggars  cry  for  aid, 
Naked  and  cold  on  dunghill  laid: 
There  stands  the  hospital,  with  door 
Wide  open  to  receive  the  poor. 
Thither  let  all  who  please  repair, 
For  help  nor  money  can  I  spare : 
No  use  for  me  to  save  their  life  : 
What  can  ht  gite  who  tueka  his  knife  t ' 

Now,  with  the  rich  it  is  different;  and 
the  mendicant,  while  he  takes  the  alms  of 
those  whose  sins  he  has  heard,  may  glow 
with  conscious  virtue,  reflecting  that  the 
rich  arc  much  more  exposed  to  temptation, 
and  therefore,  as  a  rule,  more  grievously 
weighed  down  with  a  sense  of  guilt  than  the 
poor.  When  relief  can  be  given,  surely  it 
should  first  be  bestowed  on  those  who  need 
it  most 

church  services  and  the  rigorous  mortification  of 
the  flesh,  can  hardly  be  called  a  satirist. 
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Mendicancy,  Faux  Semblant  acknowledges 
with  an  engaging  candonr,  is  only  right 
when  a  man  has  not  learned  and  cannot  learn 
a  trade.  Monks,  according  to  the  teaching 
of  Saint  Augustine,  ought  to  earn  their  bread 
by  labour,  and  when  wo  are  commanded  to 
give  all  to  the  poor,  it  is  not  meant  that  we 
should  take  it  back  by  begging,  but  that  we 
should  work  for  our  living.  But  the  world, 
neglecting  this  among  othor  wholesome  rules, 
has  set  itself  to  rob,  plunder,  and  despoil, 
every  man  trying  to  get  whatever  he  can 
from  his  neighbour.  As  for  himself,  his 
business,  and  that  of  his  brethren,  is  to  rob 
the  robber :  to  spoil  the  spoiler. 

The  mendicants  keep  up  their  own  power 
by  union ;  if  a  man  docs  one  of  them  an 
injury,  they  all  conspire  to  effect  his  ruin  : 
if  one  hates,  all  hate  :  if  one  is  refused,  all 
aro  refused,  and  revenge  is  taken:  if  any 
man  is  conspicuous  for  good  deeds,  they 
claim  him  as  their  own  disciple,  aud  in  order 
to  get  the  praise  of  people  and  inspire  con- 
fidence, they  ask,  wherever  they  go,  for  let- 
ters which  may  testify  to  their  virtue,  and 
make  people  believe  that  all  goodness 
abounds  in  them. 

He  says  that  he  leaves  others  to  retire  I 
into  hermitages  and  caves,  preferring  to  be 
called  the  Antichrist  of  robbers  and  hypo- 
crites :  he  proclaims  himself  a  cheat,  a  rogue, 
a  liar,  and  a  thief:  he  boasts  that  his  father, 
Treachery,  and  himself  rule  in  every  realm, 
and  that  in  the  security  of  a  religious  dis- 
guise, where  no  one  is  likely  to  suspect  him, 
he  contrives  various  means  to  charm  and  de- 
ceivo  the  world.  Set  forth  in  this  bold  fash- 
ion, the  discourse  of  Faux  Semblant  loses  all 
its  dramatic  force.  It  is  fair,  however,  to 
state  that  this  is  chiefly  found  in  detached 
passages,  and  that  the  sermon  is  entirely 
spoiled  by  the  many  digressions,  notably 
that  on  the 4  Eternal  Gospel,'  which  are  found 
in  it.  Chaucer's  rendering  of  this  portion 
appears  to  us  to  be  far  less  happy  than  the 
rest  of  his  work. 

Another  long  and  very  curious  dissertation, 
into  which  there  is  no  space  hero  to  enter, 
is  that  on  Predestination,  where  he  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  doctrine  must  be 
accepted  as  a  dogma  in  Christian  faith,  but 
that  it  need  not  affect  the  Christian  life— 

4  For  every  man,  except  a  fool, 
May  guide  himself  by  virtue's  rule.' 

A  conclusion  which  seems  almost  to  antici- 
pate the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  Article 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  sum  of  Jean  de  Meung's  religious 
teaching  is  to  be  found  in  the  sermon  of 
Genius— 


4  And,  Lords  and  Ladies  this  be  sure, 
That  those  who  live  good  lives  and  pure ; 
Nor  from  their  work  and  duty  shrink, 
Shall  of  this  fountain  freely  drink. — 
*  *  •        *  * 

To  honour  Nature  never  rest, 
By  labour  it  the  honoured  beet ; 
If  others  goods  are  in  your  hands, 
Restore  them  all — so  God  commands. 
From  murder  let  all  men  abstain  ; 
Spotless  keep  hand?,  and  mouth  * 
Be  loyal  and  compassionate, 
So  shall  ye  pass  tho  heavenly  gate.' 

The  one  thing  insisted  on  by  Jean  de 
Meung  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  pure 
life.  A  profound  scusc  of  the  beauty  of  a 
puro  life  is,  indeed,  the  key-note  to  all  me- 
diajval  heresies  and  religious  excitements.* 
The  uucleanness  of  the  clergy  was  the  most 
terrible  weapon  wielded  by  the  heresiarchs. 
Thus  Peter  de  Brueys  compelled  monks  to 
marry.  Henry  the  Deacon  taught  that  the 
Church  could  exist  without  priests.  Tan- 
chclin  of  Antwerp  held  that  the  validity  of  the 
sacraments  depended  on  the  holiness  of  him 
who  administered  them.  Peter  Waldo  sent 
out  his  disciples  two  by  two,  to  preach  the 
subversive  doctrine  that  every  virtuous  man 
was  his  own  priest;  while  the  Cathari  went 
gladly  to  the  stake  in  defence  of  their  prin- 
ciple that  absolute  personal  purity  was  the 
one  thing  acceptable  to  God.  The  more 
ignorant  the  age,  the  wider  is  religious  spe- 
culation; but  in  the  most  ignorant  ages, 
there  rises  up  from  time  to  time  a  figure 
with  a  spiritual  insight  far  beyond  that  of 
more  learned  times.  Protestantism  in  its 
noblest  form  has  found  nothing  more  sub- 
lime than  this  conception  of  a  Church 
where  every  good  man  is  a  priest ;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  history  of  religious  thought 
more  saddening  than  these  efforts  of  the 
people,  ever  hopeless,  ever  renewed,  to  pro- 
test against  dogma,  creed,  perfunctory  and 
vicarious  religidn,  and  to  proclaim  a  reiigion 
of  personal  holiness  alone. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  second  division.  We 
find  the  book  teeming  with  a  misogyny, 
bitter  enough  to  make  us  believe  that  there 

•  It  was,  among  others,  tbe  cause  of  that  most 
singular  movement,  the  Crusade  of  Children. 
Friar  .Nicholas  preached  that  by  reason  of  the 
rapacity  and  lust  of  the  soldiers,  the  Holy  Land 
would  never  be  conquered,  but  that,  were  tho 
children  to  invade  it,  the  arms  of  tho  infidels 
would  drop  powerless  from  their  hands.  Acting 
on  this  belief,  hundreds  of  children  Btarted 
from  Germany  and  France,  in  the  belief  that  the 
Mediterranean  would  be  dried  up  for  them  to 
l>ft8H.  Seven  shiploads  were  kidnapped  and  sold 
for  slaves  in  Alexandria,  several  thousands  pe- 
rished ;  only  a  few  found  their  way  back.  The 
story  is  told  by  M.  Capefiffuo  In  a  note  to 
Micimuh's  '  Histoire  des  Crusades.' 
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must  have  been  some  personal  cause  for  it. 
*  What  is  love  ? '  he  asks.  *  It  is  a  maladie 
tie  pen*ee — the  dream  of  a  sick  fancy.  .  . 
There  is  a  far  higher  and  nobler  thing  in  the 
friendship  of  men.'  And  it  is  after  narrat- 
ing the  stories  of  *  Penelope '  and  '  Lucre- 
tia,'  that  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jea- 
lousy the  famous  couplet — 

4  Toutes  estcs,  screz,  ou  fustes, 
De  faict  ou  de  voulente,  putcs.' 

Of  course  it  may  be  urged  that  these  are 
the  words  of  jealousy,  and  not  of  the  poet; 
but,  unfortunately,  there  are  so  many  indi- 
cations of  the  author's  entire  approval  of  the 
sentiment,  that  the  pica  is  hardly  worth 
much.  Take,  for  instance,  the  dramatic 
scene,  when  the  wife  worms  out  her  hus- 
band's secret ;  or  that  of  the  old  woman's 
lesson  to  Bel  Accucil,  where,  as  in  the  case 
of  Faux  Semblant,  he  pnts  woman's  condem- 
nation in  her  own  mouth.  She  teaches  him 
the  art  of  love  almost  in  Ovid's  own  words ; 
she  prefaces  her  lesson  by  a  lament  over 
the  past  days  of  youth  and  beauty ;  her  re- 
grets are  not  for  a  life  of  sin  and  deceit,  but 
for  the  past  bad  days  that  can  come  no 
more.  She  is  steeped  in  wickedness  and  in- 
trigue ;  she  can  see  no  happiness,  except  in 
love  and  luxury. 

4  My  days  of  gladness  are  no  more ; 
Your  joyous  time  is  all  before ; 
Hardly  can  I,  through  age  and  pain, 
With  staff  and  crutch,  my  knees  sustain. 
Almost  a  child,  you  hardly  know 
What  thing  you  have  to  bear  and  do. 
Yet,  well  I  wot,  the  torch  that  all 
Burns  soon  or  late,  on  you  will  fall ; 
And  in  that  fount  where  Venus  brings 
Her  maidens,  will  you  drench  love's  wings. 
But  ere  you  headlong  enter,  pause, 
Listen  to  one  who  know's  Love's  laws. 
Perilous  are  its  waters  clear ; 
He  risks  his  life  who  plnnges  hero 
Without  a  guide.    Who  follows  me 
Safe  and  successful  shall  he  be.' 

She  tells  of  her  vanished  youth  and  all 
the  pleasant  follies  of  her  young  days ;  how 
she  threw  away  her  affections  on  a  scoun- 
drel, who  only  robbed  and  ill-treated  her; 
how  she  wasted  her  money  and  neglected 
her  chances ;  how  she  grew  old,  and  her  old 
friends  ceased  to  knock  at  her  door. 

4  But  ah  I  my  child,  no  one  can  know 
Save  him  who  feels  the  bitter  woe, 
What  grief  and  dolour  me  befell 
At  losing  what  I  loved  so  well. 
The  honeyed  words,  the  soft  caress, 
The  sweet  delight,  the  sweet  embrace ; 
The  kisses  sweet— so  quickly  sped, 
The  joyous  time  so  quickly  (led. 
Fled !  and  I  left  alone  to  mourn. 
Fled !  never,  never  to  return.' 


The  whole  passage  is  full  of  the  truest  touches 
of  nature,  and  is  written  with  a  verve  quite 
extraordinary.  Villon  has  imitated  it  in  his 
ballad  of  the  Belle  Heaulmi^re^ 

4  Avis  m'est  que  j'oy  regrettcr 
La  belle  qui  fust  Hcaulraiore ; 
Soy  jeune  Gilo  souhaitcr 
Et  parler  en  cestc  manierc. 
***** 

Qu'est  devenu  co  front  poly, 
Ces  cheveulx  blonds,  sourcils  voultiz, 
Grant  cntr'mil,  le  regard  joly, 
Dont  prenoye  les  plus  subtils  ; 
Ce  beau  nez  ni  grand  ni  petit ; 
Ces  petitca  jotnetes  oreilles  ; 
Mcnton  fourchu,  cler  vis,  traictiz 
Et  ces  belles  levrcs  vermeilles  ? ' 

And  Beranger  sings  in  the  same  key, — 

4  Combien  je  regrette 
Mon  bras  si  dodu. 
Ma  jam  be  bien  faite, 
Et  le  temps  perdu.' 

Jean  de  Mcung's  old  womau  is  no  more  re- 
formed than  her  successors.  And  she  tells 
Bel  Accneil  all  that  Ovid  had  to  impart. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  in  putting  an 
imitation  of  the  4  Art  of  Love'  into  the  old 
woman's  mouth,  Jean  de  Meung  catered 
to  the  lowest  tastes  of  the  age,  and  courted 
a  popularity  from  this  part  of  his  work 
winch  he  might  not  have  obtained  from  the 
rest.  The  same  sort  of  defence — no  defence 
at  all,  but  another  and  a  worse  charge — has 
been  set  up  in  the  cases  of  Rabelais  and 
Swift.  All  such  offenders  we  are  told,  de- 
ferred to  popular  opinion,  and  wrote  what 
they  inwardly  disapproved.  This  surely  is 
worse.  To  be  yourself  so  far  depraved  as 
to  t^ke  delight  in  things  impure  is  bad ;  to 
deliberately  lay  yourself  out  to  please  others 
with  things  impure  is  surely  innnitelv  more 
wicked.  It  is  possible  that  Jean  de  Meung, 
Rabelais,  and  Swift,  did  this;  but  we  do 
not  think  it  probable.  In  the  case  of  the 
poet  whom  wo  arc  now  considering,  there 
seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  had 
formed  the  lowest  possible  ideas  of  love  and 
women  ;  that  from  the  depths  of  a  corrupted 
morality,  which  permitted  him  the  same 
pleasure  in  impurity  which  the  common 
nerd  of  the  vulgar  and  illiterate  shared,  he 
had  eager  yearnings  for  that  purity  of  life 
which  alone  as  he  felt  and  preached,  could 
bring  one  to  taste  of  the  heavenly  spring. 
That  a  man  could  at  the  same  time  grovel 
so  low  and  look  so  high,  that  his  gaze  up- 
wards was  so  clear  and  bright,  while  his  eyes 
were  so  often  turned  earthward,  is  a  singular 
phenomenon ;  but  it  is  not  a  solitary  one. 
Other  great  men  have  been  as  degraded  as 
they  were  exalted.  Perhaps  when  Christiana 
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and  her  children  saw  that  vision  of  the  man 
with  the  inuck-rake,  while  the  angel,  unre- 
garded, held  the  crown  of  glory  over  his 
head,  had  they  looked  much  longer,  they 
might  have  seen  him  drop  his  rake  and 
gaze  upwards,  with  streaming  eyes,  upon 
the  proffered  glory.  Jean  dc  Meung  was 
the  man  with  the  muck-rake  who  sometimes 
looked  upwards. 

The  poet  feels  it  necessary  to  apologize 
for  his  severity  against  the  sex.  'If,1  he 
says,  4  you  see  anything  here  against  woman- 
kind, blame  not  the  poet' 

'AH  this  was  for  instruction  writ, 
Here  arc  no  words  of  idle  wit 
No  jealousy  inspired  the  song ; 
No  hatred  bears  the  lines  along. 
Bad  are  their  hearts,  if  such  there  live, 
Who  villainie  to  women  give. 
Only,  if  aught  your  sense  offend, 

Think  that  to  know  yourself  is  good, 
And  that,  with  this  intent,  your  friend, 
I  write  what  else  might  seem  too  rude.' 

He  thinks  it  right,  too,  to  mako  a  sort  of 
apology  for  the  severity  of  his  attack  on 
monks. 

4  I  strung  my  bow  :  I  bent  it  well ; 
And  though  no  saint,  the  truth  to  tell 
I  let  my  random  arrows  fly, 
In  lowly  town  and  cloister  high. 
For  what  cared  I  where'er  they  lit  ? 
The  folk  that  Christ  called  hypocrite, 
Who  here  and  there  aro  always  found, 
Who  keep  their  Lent  the  whole  year  round, 
*  ♦  *  * 

But  feed  on  live  men's  flesh  the  whilo 
With  teeth  of  envy  and  of  guile, 
These  were  my  mark  ;  no  other  aim 
Was  mine  except  to  blot  their  fame.' 

Let  us  pass  to  what  is  perhaps  the  mo9t 
curious  part  of  the  book,  and  the  richest  for 
the  student  of  mediaeval  ideas,  that  in  which 
he  gives  us  his  views  on  the  growth  and 
principles  of  society.  Here  are  advanced 
theories  of  an  audacity  and  apparent  origi- 
nality which  make  one  curious  to  know  how 
far  they  penetrated  into  the  lower  strata  of 
France  ;  whether  they  were  the  speculations 
of  a  dreamer,  or  the  tenets  of  a  school ;  whe- 
ther there  was  any  connection — it  is  more  than 
possible — between  this  kind  of  teaching  and 
the  frantic  revolt  of  the  peasantry ;  whether, 
in  fact,  Jean  de  Meung  was  a  prophet  with 
a  following,  or  a  visionary  without  disciples. 
Read,  for  instance,  his  account,  somewhat 
abridged,  of  the  Golden  Age  : — 

4  Once  on  a  time,  in  thoso  old  years, 
When  lived  our  grandsires  and  forbears, 
(Writers,  by  whom  the  tale  we  know, 
And  ancient  legends,  tell  us  so), 
Love  was  loyal,  and  true,  and  good ; 
The  folk  was  simple ;  the  fare  was  rude ; 


They  gathered  the  berries  in  forest  and  mead : 
For  all  their  meat  and  all  their  bread ; 
They  wandered  by  valley  and  plain  and 
mountain, 

By  river  and  forest  and  woodland  fountain, 
Plucking  the  chestnuts  and  sweet  wild  fruits. 
Looking  for  acorns  and  rustic  roots. 
They  rubbed  together  the  ears  of  wheat ; 
They  gathered  the  clustering  grape  to  eat ; 
Rich  faro  they  made  when  the  forest  bees 
Filled  with  honey  the  hollow  trees  : 
Water  their  drink ;  and  the  strong  red  wine 
Was  not  yet  pressed  from  the  autumn  vine. 

*  *  *  » 

'  When  sleep  came  with  the  shades  of  night, 
They  spread  no  beds  of  down  so  light, 
But  stretched  in  their  cabins  on  piles  of  hay, 
Fresh  gathered  grass  and  leaves  they  lay. 
Or  slept  without — when  the  air  was  mild — 
And  summer  winds  were  hushed  and  stilled  ; 
When  birds  in  the  early  morning  grey 
Awoke  to  welcome,  each  in  his  way, 
The  dawn  that  makes  all  hearts  so  gay. 
In  that  glad  time  when  the  royal  pair, 
Flora — Queen  of  the  flowers  fair — 
And  Zephyr,  her  mate,  give  timely  birth 
To  flowers  of  spring,  through  all  the  earth. 

*  *  *  * 

.    .    .    .    4  such  splendour  givo 
That  you  might  think  the  world  would  strive 
With  Heaven  itself  for  glory — so  bright 
So  fair,  so  proud,  with  its  flowers  bedight 
Then  in  the  woods  they  lay  at  ease, 
Over  their  heads  the  branching  trees — 
Lovers  kissed,  who  lovers  were. 
And  kissed  again,  and  had  no  fear — 
Then  they  chaunted  rounds  and  lays, 
Joyously  led  their  sports  and  plays  : 
A  simple  folk ;  they  had  no  prayer — 
No  fond  ambition — nor  other  care 
Then  just  to  live  a  life  of  joy— 
And  loyal  love  without  annoy. 
No  king  or  prince  was  with  them  yet 
To  plunder  and  wrong,  to  ravish  and  fret ; 
There  were  no  rich,  there  were  no  poor, 
For  no  man  yet  kept  his  own  store : 
And  well  the  saying  old  they  knew — 
(Wise  it  is,  and  is  proven  true) 
Loie  and  Lordship  are  two — not  one : 
I'hey  cannot  abide  together,  nor  mate  : 
Who  wishes  to  join  them  is  undone, 
And  who  would  unite  will  separate.' 

Or,  as  Dryden,  who  certainly  never  read 
the  4  Romance  of  the  Rose,'  unless  perhaps 
in  Marot's  edition,  says  : — 

4  Love  either  finds  equality,  or  makes  it' 

The  end  of  the  Golden  Age — a  thing  not 
generally  known — was  accelerated  by  Jason's 
voyage,  the  hero  bringing  home  with  him 
treasures  from  Outremer :  people  begin  to 
get  ideas  of  property :  they  amass  wealth : 
they  rob  and  fight  for  plunder :  they  go  so 
far  as  to  divide  the  land.  4  La  propriety,' 
says  Proud hon,  4  e'est  le  vol.' 

4  Even  the  ground  they  parcelled  out 
And  placed  the  landmarks  all  about ; 
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And  over  these,  whene'er  they  met. 
Fierce  battle  raged.  What  they  could  get, 
They  seized  and  snatched  ;  and  everywhere 
The  strongest  got  the  biggest  share. 

*  *  *  * 

So  that  at  length,  of  plunder  tired, 
Needs  must  a  guardian  should  be  hired 

*  •  *  * 

A  Bturdy  peasant  chose  they  then, 
The  mightiest  of  the  sons  of  men  ; 
Strongest  in  battle  or  in  ring, 
And  him  they  chose  to  be  their  king.' 

Voltaire  has  exactly  the  same  idea : 

4  Le  premier  roi  fut  un  soldat  heureux.' 

This  is  the  origin  of  royalty.  The  growth 
of  feudalism,  of  armies,  taxation,  and  divi- 
sion into  classes  is  carefully  traced  from  these 
small  beginnings. 

But  he  deduces  the  great  law  of  charity 
and  love  for  our  neighbours.  Having  this, 
we  have  everything ;  and  wanting  this,  we 
get  wars,  tyranny,  and  all  the  miseries  of  the 
world. 

What  is  the  nature  of  true  gentility  ? 
Lineage,  he  explains,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  None  are  gentle,  but  those  whose  vir- 
tues make  them  so.  Ancestors  may  leave 
their  wealth  behind  them,  but  not  tho  quali- 
ties that  made  them  great  Clerks  have  an 
advantago  over  unlettered  persons  in  know- 
ing what  is  right  If  they  are  coarse  and 
rude,  they  siu  against  greater  light,  and  in- 
cur heavier  punishment 

'  Let  him,  who  gentleman  would  be, 
From  sloth  and  idleness  keep  free ; 
In  arms  and  study  be  employed, 
And  coarse  rusticity  avoid. 
Let  him,  with  humble,  courteous  grace, 
Meet  every  class  in  every  place  ; 
Honour  all  women,  wife  or  maid, 
So  that  not  too  much  trust  be  laid 
In  woman's  faith.    So  may  he  steer, 
Of  this  great  danger  wholly  clear. 

*  *  *  * 

Know  all  that  gentle  blood  may  bring 

No  benefit,  or  anything, 

Except  what  each  man's  worth  may  give. 

Know,  also,  none  of  all  that  live 

Can  ask  for  honour,  praise,  or  blame 

By  reason  of  another's  name.' 

The  idea,  of  course,  is  not  new.  It  is 
found  frequently  enough  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  literature.  It  occurs,  we  believe,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  fragments  of  Epicharmus, — 

kuv'  'Ki6la^>  Kai  6ov),o{,  evyevfc  iQv. 

and  afterwards  it  is  found  in  Euripides,  Ho- 
race, Juvenal — 4  Steramati  quid  faciunt  V — 
and,  lastly,  in  Seneca.  Doubtless,  Jean  de 
Meung  took  it  from  Seneca.  Once  started 
anew,  the  idea,  of  course,  became  popular, 
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and  poet  after  poet  repeated  it,  until  it  be- 
came a  mere  commonplace.  But  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  discover,  Jean  de  Meung 
gave  it  new  life, 

A  few  words  only,  for  our  limits  pre?s,  on 
the  natural  science  taught  in  the  4  Romance 
of  the  Rose,'  The  poet  having  got  rid  of 
this  indignation  and  wrath  that  lay  at  his 
soul  anent  the  mendicant  friars,  and  the 
vices  of  women,  wishes  now,  it  seems,  to  sit 
down  for  a  quiet  and  comfortable  disquisi- 
tion on  universal  knowledge,  including  al- 
chemy, in  which  he  is  a  firm  believer ;  in- 
deed, he  wants  to  pass,  in  a  certain  ballad 
of  his,  for  an  adept  This  part  takes  the 
form  of  a  confession  of  Nature  to  her  chap- 
lain Genius  (in  which  Power  afterwards 
copies  him).  The  confession  is  long  and 
wearisome,  but  it  is  curious  as  being  the 
earliest  and  fullest  popular  account  of  me- 
diaeval science. 

He  fancies  Nature  to  be  perpetually  at 
work,  fashioning  creatures  whom  Death  con- 
tinually tries  to  destroy. 

4  Nature,  who  fashions  all  that  holds 
The  sky  beneath  its  ample  folds, 
Within  her  forge  meanwhile  was  found, 
And  at  her  work's  eternal  round, — 
Struck  out  new  forms  of  every  race, 
Lest  life  should  fail,  and  types  should  cease  ; 
She  made  so  many,  that  Death,  who  toiled 
With  heavy  mace  to  kill,  was  foilod. 

*  *  ♦  * 

They  fly  to  save  themselves,  where'er 
Their  fate  may  lead,  or  feet  may  bear ; 
Some  to  the  Church  and  convent  rule, 
Some  to  the  dance,  some  to  the  school ; 
Some  to  their  merchandize  are  turned, 
Some  to  the  arts  which  they  havo  learned. 

*  *  »  * 

Another,  sworn  by  Holy  Writ 

Puts  on  tho  cloak  of  hypocrite  ; 

And,  flying,  would  his  thoughts  conceal, 

Did  not  his  life  tho  truth  reveal. 

So,  shunning  Death,  do  all  men  shape 

Their  diverse  ways,  his  blows  to  'scape.1 

The  scientific  discourse  follows:  observe 
tho  good  sente  of  mauy  of  his  remarks  : — 

4  God,  having  made  the  world  out  of  nothing, 
having  put  all  things  into  their  proper  places, 
measured  spaces,  and  allotted  courses,  handed 
all  over  to  Nature  as  his  ehambrUre.  What- 
ever man  can  do— and  his  power  is  very  great 
— he  cannot  equal  Nature,  the  inexhaustible 
and  untiring.  By  alchemy  he  can  interchange 
metals  ;  can  restore  its  pristine  purity  to  every- 
thing ;  can  turn  quicksilver  in  to  gold  by  subtle 
medicines  ;  but  he  cannot  change  or  creato 
species.  This  Nature  alone  is  able  to  effect, 
changing  the  complexions  of  things,  so  that 
they  assume  new  forms  and  become  new  sub- 
stances ;  as  when  in  thunderstorms,  stones 
fall  from  the  clouds,  where  no  stones  ever 
were. 
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4  The  heavens  turn  every  day,  bearing  with 
them  the  stars.  They  go  round  from  east  to 
west,  rejoicing  the  world.  A  complete  revolu- 
tion is  made  every  26,000  years. 

'The  moon  is  different  from  the  planets 
in  being  obscure  in  some  places  and  clear  in 
others.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  sun 
can  penetrate  through  one  part  of  i(^  as  through 
glass ;  the  dark  part,  on  which  is  figured  a 
serpent  having  a  tree  on  his  back,  reflecting 
the  rays. 

'  In  the  centre  is  the  sun,  like  a  king.  He  it 
is  who  makes  the  stars  so  bright  that  they 
serve  as  lamps  of  the  night ;  were  we  nearer 
to  the  sun  we  should  be  scorched;  were  we 
farther  away  we  should  be  frozen. 

'  The  comets  arc  not  attached  to  the  heavens, 
but  fly  about  in  the  air.  They  do  not  last 
long,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they 
portend  disaster.  For  there  is  no  man  of 
worth  or  power  sufficient  for  the  heavens  to 
take  notice  of  him. 

Nor  any  prince  of  so  great  worth, 

That  signs  from  heaven  should  give  to  earth, 

Notice  of  death  for  him  alone  : 

Nor  is  his  body — life  once  gone — 

Worth  one  jot  more  than  simple  squire, 

Or  clerk,  or  one  who  works  for  hire. 

1  Foolish  people  imagine,  too,  that  stars  fall 
like  flying  dragons  from  the  skies ;  and  that 
eclipses  are  to  be  taken  as  portents.  Now,  no 
one  would  be  astonished  at  these  things  who 
understood  the  causes  of  things. 

'  Every  student  ought  to  acquire  a  knowletlpe 
of  optics,  which  can  bo  learned  by  the  aid  of 
geometry,  from  the  books  of  Aristotle,  Albacen, 
and  Hucaycn.  Here  can  be  learned  the  pro- 
perties of  mirrors ;  how  they  produco  things 
which  appear  miracles ;  make  small  things  seem 
great — a  grain  of  sand  like  a  mountain ;  and 
great  things  small — a  mountain  like  a  grain  of 
sand ;  how  glasses  can  be  used  to  burn  things ; 
how  straight  lines  can  be  made  to  look  crook- 
ed, round  things  oblong,  upright  things  re- 
versed ;  the  phantoms  which  do  not  exist  appear 
to  be  moving  about' 

The  book  from  beginning  to  end  is  as  full 
of  quotations  as  Burton.  The  author  quotes 
from  Aristotle,  Justinian,  Horace,  Seneca, 
St.  Augustine,  Ovid,  Cicero,  Boetbius,  Lu- 
can,  Claudian,  Suetonius,  and  be  has,  proba- 
bly through  Cicero,  some  knowledge  of 
Plato,  but  all  this  in  the  wildest  jumble, 
with  no  discrimination  and  no  critical  power 
whatever.  Ilis  range  of  reading  was  not  by 
any  means  contemptible,  and  though  we 
know  of  no  writer  of  his  time  who  can  com- 
pare with  him  in  this  respect,  it  is  evident 
that  since  one  man  had  command  of  so 
many  books,  other  men  must  have  enjoyed 
the  same  advantages.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  from  Jean  de  Meung  alone  that 
Acquaintance  with  Latin  literature  was  much 
more  extended  than  is  generally  thought, 
and  that  the  scholarship  of  the  time  was  by 
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no  means  wholly  confined  to  scholastic  dis- 
putation. 

Such,  roughly  sketched,  is  the  work  of 
Jean  de  Meung,  from  which  we  have  pluck- 
ed some  of  the  fruits  that  come  readiest  to 
our  hand.  If  not  altogether  an  original  or  a 
profound  thinker,  he  has  at  least  the  merit 
of  fearlessness,  ire  taught  the  folk,  in  the 
most  popular  way  possible,  great  and  valua- 
ble lessons.  lie  told  them  that  religion  is  a 
thing  apart  from,  and  independent  of,  reli- 
gious profession  ;  that  "  la  robe  nc  faict  pas 
le  moyne  ;"  he  says  that  most  of  the  saints, 
men  and  women,  were  decent  married  people, 
that  marriage  is  a  laudable  and  holy  custom, 
that  the  wealth  of  monks  is  a  mockery  of 
their  profession  and  a  perjury  of  their  vows, 
that  learned  persons  ought  to  set  an  example, 
and  what  is  sheer  ignorance  and  brutality  in 
others  is  rank  sin  with  them ;  he  attacks 
superstition,  showing  that  all  phenomena 
have  natural  causes,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  earthly  events  and  the  fortunes  of 
men,  because  men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of 
God  ;  and  he  teaches  in  terms  as  clear  as  any 
used  by  Carlyle,  that  labor  is  noble,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  of  our  being 
— that  man's  welfare  is  the  end  and  aim  of 
all  earthly  provision. 

All  this  is  what  u§ed  to  be  called  the 
Dark  Ages.  After  six  hundred  years,  the 
same  questions  exercise  us  which  exercised 
Jean  de  Meung.  We  are  still  disputing  as 
to  whether  true  nobility  is*  inherited  or  not  ; 
we  have  not  all  made  up  our  minds  about 
the  holiness  of  marriage ;  we  still  think  the 
clergyman,  because  he  wears  a  surplice, 
holier  than  other  men  ;  work  has  been  quite 
recently  and  with  much  solemnity  pronounc- 
ed noble  by  a  prophet  who  forgot,  while  he 
was  about  it,  to  call  it  also  respectable ;  meu 
yet  live  who  look  upon  scientific  men  with 
horror,  and  quote  with  fine  infelicity,  a  text 
of  St.  Paul's  about  *  science  falsely  so  called  ;* 
while  the  lesson  of  personal  holiness  has  to 
be  preached  again  and  again,  and  is  general- 
ly forgotten  in  the  war  over  vestments  and 
creeds. 

Jean  de  Meung  wished,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
to  write  a  book  for  the  people,  to  answer 
their  questions,  to  warn  them  of  dangers 
before  them,  to  instruct  their  ignorance. 
On  the  sapless  trunk  of  a  dying  and  pas- 
sionless allegory  he  grafts  a  living  branch 
which  shall  bear  fruit  in  the  years  to  come. 
His  poem  breathes  indeed.  Its  pulses  beat 
with  a  warm  human  life.  Its  sympathies 
are  with  all  mankind.  The  poet  has  a  tear 
for  the  poor  naked  beggars  dying  on  dung- 
heaps  and  in  the  notel-Dieu,  and  a  lash  of 
scorpions  for  the  Levite  who  goes  by  on 
the  other  side ;  he  teaches  the  loveliness  of 
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friendship;  ho  catches  the  wordless  com- 
plaint of  the  poor,  nnd  gives  it  utterance  : 
he  speaks  with  a  scorn  which  Voltaire  only 
has  equalled,  and  a  revolutionary  fearless- 
ness surpassing  that  of  P'Alcmbert  or  Di- 
derot. 

And  much  more  than  this.  It  seems  to 
us  that  hi«  book — absolutely  the  only  cheer- 
ful book  of  the  time — afforded  hope  that 
things  were  not  permanent :  evil  times  may 
change  ;  times  have  not  been  always  evil : 
there  was  once  a  Golden  Age :  the  troubles 
of  the  present  arc  due,  not  to  the  innate  bad- 
ness of  Nature  and  tho  universal  unfitness  of 
things,  but  to  certain  definite  and  ascertain- 
able causes.  Now  to  discover  the  cause  is 
to  go  some  way  towards  curing  the  dis- 
ease. 

In  that  uneasy  time,  strange  questions  and 
doubts  perplexed  men's  minds — questions 
of  religion  and  politics,  affecting  the  very 
foundations  of  society.  They  asked  them- 
selves why  things  were  so;  and  looking 
about  in  the  dim  twilight  of  dawning  know- 
ledge they  could  find  as  yet  no  answer. 
There  vras  no  rest  iu  the  Church  or  in  tho 
State,  and  the  mind  of  France — which  was 
the  mind  of  Europe — was  gravitating  to  a 
social  and  religious  democracy.  An  hour 
before  the  dawn,  you  may  hear  the  birds  of 
the  forest  twitter  in  their  sleep :  they  dream 
of  the  day.  Europe  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century  was,  dreaming  of  the 
glorious  Renaissance,  the  dawn  of  the  second 
great  day  of  civilization.  Jean  de  Meung 
answered  the  questions  of  the  times  with  a 
clearness  and  accuracy  which  satisfied  if  it 
did  not  entirely  explain.  Five  generations 
passed  away  before  the  full  burst  of  light,  and 
he  taught  them  all,  with  that  geniality  that  is 
his  greatest  charm.  His  book  lasted  because, 
confused  nnd  without  art  as  it  is,  it  is  full  of 
life  and  cheerfulness  and  hope.  Not  one  of 
the  poets  of  his  own  time  had  his  lightness 
of  heart :  despondency  and  dejection  weigh 
down  every  one  :  they  alternate  between  a  mo- 
notonous song  to  a  mistress  or  a  complaint  for 
France  ;  and  to  Jean  de  Meung  they  are  as 
the  wood-pigeon  to  the  nightingale.  They  all 
borrowed  from  him,  or  studied  him.  Charles 
of  Orleans,  Villon,  Clement  Marot,  Rabelais, 
La  f  ontaine,  Regnier,  Moliero,  Bt-rangcr,  all 
come  down  from  him  in  direct  line,  bis  lite- 
rary children  and  grandchildren.  And  in 
Jean  de  Meung,  to  make  an  end,  is  the  first 
manifestation  of  the  true  spirit  of  French 
literature — the  esprit  Gaulois — the  legacy, 
they  tell  us,  of  tho  ancient  Gaul. 


Art.  V. — Letters  and  Letter  Writing. 

Gossip  about  Letters  and  Letter  Writers. 
By  George  Seton,  Advocate.  Edin- 
burgh.   1 870. 

We  all  of  us  know  well,  and  to  our  cost, 
that  we  can  make  no  improvement  in  the 
management  of  our  affairs,  no  change  for 
the  better  in  the  arrangements,  economical 
and  ethical,  of  our  modes  of  life  and  action 
without  some  attendant  trial,  trouble,  or  loss 
coming  ever  like  a  shadow  in  its  train.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  a  cause  for  wonder  that  some 
spirit  of  evil  has  cast  its  shadow  in  the  wake 
of  the  introduction  of  the  penny  post,  and 
the  still  later  changes  in  the  direction  of 
cheapness  in  the  newspaper  press.  A  feel- 
ing of  regret  arises  iu  our  minds  that  with 
their  introduction  the  good  old-fashioned 
long  and  newsy  letter  of  bygone  days  lias 
been  almost  crushed  out  of  existence."  Let- 
ter writing  is  becoming  a  lost  art,  and  no 
correspondence  is  now  earned  on  as  in  the 
olden  time  ;  for  no  one  now  lives  4  a  life  of 
letter  writing'  as  Walpole  said  he  did. 
The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  for 
the  hurry  and  bustle  of  life  has  become  too 
great  to  allow  of  anything  but  the  passing 
thought  being  committed  to  paper,  and  each 
writer  finds  it  to  be  useless  to  tell  news  to  a 
correspondent  who  has  already  learned  what 
has  happened  from  the  same  "source  as  him- 
self. It  is  now  frequently  a  shorter  opera- 
tion to  call  upon  your  friend  and  talk  with 
him  than  to  write  him  a  long  letter;  but  it 
is  a  happy  thing  for  us  of  this  day  that  this 
was  not  always  the  case,  for  the  letters  of  the 
past  which  we  possess  form  one  of  the  most 
charming  branches  of  our  lighter  litera- 
ture. 

The  value  of  communication  between  per- 
sons in  distant  places  was  appreciated  in 
very  early  times ;  and  we  find  Job  exclaim- 
ing, 4  Now  my  days  are  swifter  than  a  post.' 
In  the  days  of  Hczekiah  4  the  posts  went 
with  the  letters  from  the  king  nnd  his  prin- 
ces throughout  all  Israel  and  Judah,'  and 
Ahasuerus  sent  letters  into  every  province  of 
his  empire  by  4  the  posts  that  rode  upon 
mules  and  camels,'  and  were  4  hastened  and 
pressed  on  by  the  king's  commandment,'  to 
inform  his  subjects  that  it  was  his  imperial 
will  that  every  man  should  bear  rule  in  his 
own  house.  Various  modes  of  communica- 
tion other  than  writing  have  at  different 
times  been  in  use,  such  as  numerically  mark- 
ed or  notched  pieces  of  wood,  and  the  many- 
coloured  cords,  regularly  knotted,  which 
were  called  quipus  by  the  Peruvians.  Hero- 
dotus tells  us  of  a  cruel  practice  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  convey  secret  intelligence  with 
safety.  The  head  "of  a  trusty  messenger  was 
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shaved,  and  ccrtaiu  writings  were  impressed 
upon  his  skull.  After  his  hair  had  grown 
sufficiently  loug  for  the  purposes  of  conceal- 
ment he  was  sent  on  his  mission,  and  on 
arriving  at  his  destination  was  again  shaved, 
in  order  that  the  writing  might  be  revealed. 
When  the  Spaniards  visited  America  they 
fouud  the  postal  communication  in  Mexico 
and  Peru  to  be  carried  out  on  a  most  perfect 
svstcm ;  and  we  learn  that  the  couriers  of 
the  Aztecs  wore  a  differently  coloured  dress, 
according  as  they  brought  good  or  bad  tid- 
ings. ^ 

The  establishment  of  a  postal  system  in 
England  is  chiefly  due  to  the  sagacity  of 
Richard  III.,  who  commanded  the  expedi- 
tion against  the  Scots,  in  his  brother  Ed- 
ward's reign.  During  this  time,  as  it  was 
necessary  for  the  king  and  his  government 
to  know  how  the  war  was  carried  on,  stages 
of  about  twenty  miles  each  were  established 
upon  the  North  road.  When  Richard  came 
to  the  throne  he  did  not  allow  this  system 
to  fall  into  abeyance.  Ilenry  VIII.  insti- 
tuted the  office  of  •  Master  of  the  Postes,' 
and  from  his  time  to  the  present  the  Post 
Office  has  increased  in  importance  year  by 
year.  Ilenry  Bishop  was  appointed  Post- 
master-General  at  the  Restoration,  on  his 
entering  into  a  contract  to  pay  to  Govern- 
ment the  annual  sum  of  £21,500.  In  Queen 
Anne's  reign  the  revenue  of  the  Post  Office 
had  riseu  to  £60,000;  in  1761  it  reached 
£142,000;  in  1800  £745,000;  in  1813 
£1,414,224,  and  is  now  between  four  and 
five  millions  sterling. 

Much  of  this  great  increase  in  the  revenue 
is  owing  to  the  various  improvements  that 
have  been  introduced;  and  most  of  these 
have  come  from  without,  and  have  been  op- 1 
posed  by  the  officials.  John  Palmer  had 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  adoption  of 
his  scheme  of  mail  coaches,  and  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  battled  for  many  years  for  his  penny 
postage.  Thomas  Waghorn,  the  hero  of  the 
Overland  Route,  was  originally  a  pilot  in  the 
service  of  the  lion.  East  India  Company, 
and  came  to  England  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  the  Governor-General  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Company.  Tho  chairman 
cared  nothing  for  his  scheme,  and  told  him 
to  return  to  his  duties  in  India,  saying  that 
the  East  India  Company  were  quite  satisfied 
with  the  postal  communication  as  conducted 
vid  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Waghorn  left 
the  room,  disgusted  with  his  reception,  and 
wrote  the  following  laconic  noto  in  the 
hall  :— 

4  To  John  Harvey  Astell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman 
of  the  lion.  East  India  Company. 
4  Sir, — I  this  day  resign  my  employment  as 
a  pilot  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Ben- 


gal Marine  Service,  and  have  the  honour  to  re- 
main, your  obedient  servant, 

'Tuokas  Waohors.' 

With  the  ink  scarcely  dry  he  rushed  into 
the  august  presence,  and  delivering  his  let- 
ter, said,  'There,  sir,  is  my  resignation  of 
my  position  in  the  Company's  service,  and  I 
tell  you,  John  Harvey  Astell,  Esq.,  member 
of  Parliament,  and  chairman  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company,  that  I  will  stuff  the 
Overland  Route  down  your  throat  before 
you  are  two  years  older.'  * 

It  was  very  long  before  the  present  en- 
lightened views  of  cheap  postage  took  root 
in  the  official  mind,  and  in  a  tract,  entitled 
'  England's  Wants,'  reprinted  in  4  Somen's 
Tracts'  (vol.  ix.  p.  219),  letters  are  among 
the  objects  proposed  for  taxation.  When 
the  cost  of  postage  was  high  tho  rcceifer 
expected  to  got  his  money's  worth  in  a  long 
letter,  but  various  tricks  were  often  resorted 
to  in  order  to  save  this  cost,  and  blank  let- 
ters, with  a  cipher  on  the  outeide,  were 
sometimes  sent,  and  refused  by  the  persons 
to  whom  they  were  directed,  because  they 
had  learnt  from  the  exterior  all  that  ther 
wanted  to  know.  Another  trick  discovers 
an  ingenious  mode  of  getting  letters  free. 
A  shrewd  countryman,  learning  that  there 
was  a  letter  for  him  at  the  post  office,  called 
for  it,  but  confessing  that  he  could  not  read, 
requested  the  postmaster  to  open  it,  and  ki 
him  know  the  contents.  When  he  had  ob- 
tained all  the  information  he  required,  he 
politely  thanked  the  official  for  his  kindness, 
and  drily  observed,  4  When  I  have  some 
change  1  will  come  and  take  it.'  The  doc- 
trine of  the  inviolability  of  letters  is  held  by 
all  persons  of  honour,  and  Cicero  asks  4  who 
at  all  influenced  by  good  habits  and  feelings 
has  ever  allowed  himself  to  resent  an  affront 
or  injury  by  exposing  to  others  any  letters 
received  from  the  offending  person  during 
their  intercourse  of  friendship  ? '  Neverthe- 
less, all  Governments  have  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  opening,  in  time  of  emer- 
gency, the  letters  that  pass  through  their 
hands.  The  great  Falkland  would  not 
countenance  any  such  dishonourable  doc- 
trine, and  Lord  Clarendon  says  of  him, 4  On* 
tiling  Lord  Falkland  could  never  bring  him- 
self to,  while  Secretary  of  State,  and  that 
was  the  liberty  of  opening  letters  upon  sus- 
picion that  they  might  contain  matter  of 
dangerous  consequence,  which  he  thought 
such  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature  that  no 
qualification  of  office  could  justify  him  w 
the  trespass.'  In  late  years  Sir  James 
Graham  incurred  much  public  odium,  for 

•  4  Mark  Boyd's  Reminiacencos  of  Fifty  Tears.1 
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allowing  the  letters  of  Mazzini  to  be  opened 
as  they  passed  through  the  English  post. 

The  history  of  literature  presents  us  with 
many  specimens  of  beautiful  letters,  and  of 
continued  correspondence  of  a  high  order. 
The  French,  more  especially,  excel  in  this 
charming  department  of  the  belief  lettres,  and 
can  claim  a  Do  Sevign6  and  a  Du  Dcffand ; 
while  we  too  can  boast  of  the  possession  of 
Walpole,  Gray,  and  Cowper  among  the  men, 
and  of  Lady  Russell  and  Lady  Mary  Mon- 
tagu among  "the  ladies.    Good  letters  should 
be  like  good  conversation,  easy  and  unre- 
strained, for  fine  writing  is  as  out  of  place 
in  tho  one  as  fine  talk  is  in  the  other.  Pope 
did  not  understand  this,  and  his  early  let- 
ters are  showy  and  unnatural,  full  of  rhetori- 
cal flourishes  on  trivialities.    He  was  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  rough  copies  of  his  owu 
letters,  and  sometimes  repeated  the  same 
letter  to  different  persons,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  two  lovers  killed  by  lightning,  an  account 
of  which  he  sent  to  the  two  sisters  Martha 
and  Theresa  Blount.    Ilis  letters,  therefore, 
are  of  little  more  interest  than  those  of 
Katherine  Phillips,  the  matchless  Orinda,  to 
her  grave  Poliarchus  (Sir  Charles  Cottrcl). 
Dr.  Sprat,  in  his  life  of  Cowley,  makes  some 
judicious  remarks  upon  this  subject,  but 
draws  the  conclusion  that  familiar  letters 
should  not  be  published  to  the  world. 

'There  was  (ho  says),  one  kind  of  prose 
wherein  Mr.  Cowley  was  excellent ;  and  that  is 
his  letters  to  his  private  friends.    In  those  he 
always  expressed  the  native  tenderness  and  in. 
noccnt  gaiety  of  his  mind.    I  think,  sir,  you 
and  I  have  the  greatest  collection  of  this  sort. 
But  I  know  you  agree  with  me  that  nothing  of 
this  sort  should  he  published  ;  and  herein  you 
have  always  consented  to  approve  of  the  mod- 
est judgment  of  our  countrymen  above  tho 
practice  of  some  of  our  neighbours,  and  chiefly 
of  the  French.    I  make  no  manner  of  question 
but  tho  English  at  this  time  are  infinitely  im- 
proved in  this  way  above  the  skill  of  former 
ages.    Yet  they  havo  been  always  judiciously 
sparing  in  printing  such  composures,  while 
some  other  witty  nations  have  tried  all  their 
presses  and  readers  with  them.    The  truth  is, 
the  letters  that  pass  between  particular  friends, 
if  they  are  written  as  they  ought  to  he,  can 
scarce  over  be  fit  to  see  the  light  They  should 
not  consist  of  fulsome  compliments,  or  tedious 
politics,  or  elaborate  elegancies,  or  general  fan- 
cies, but  they  should  have  a  nativo  clearness 
and  shortness,  a  domestical  plainness,  and  a 
peculiar  kind  of  familiarity  which  can  only 
affect  the  humour  of  those  for  whom  they 
were  intended.  The  very  same  passages  which 
make  writings  of  this  nature  delightful  among 
friends  will  lose  all  manner  of  taste  when  they 
come  to  be  read  by  those  that  are  indifferent. 
In  such  letters  the  souls  of  men  should  appear 
undressed ;  and  in  that  negligent  habit  they 


may  bo  fit  to  be  seen  by  one  or  two  in  a  cham- 
ber, but  not  to  go  abroad  in  tho  street.' 

The  letters  of  Scott,  Byron,  Southey,  and 
Burns — all  thoroughly  different  in  style — 
keep  up  the  character  of  the  moderns,  and 
show  that  they  understood  the  secret  of  the 
art. 

Letter-writing  has  a  special  charm  for  shy, 
retiring  m«»n,  because  they  are  able  to  ex- 
hibit upon  paper  the  feelings"  and  emotions 
about  which  they  could  not  speak.  Some 
men  seem  able  to  think  only  when  a  pen  Is 
in  their  hands ;  though  others,  in  the  same 
situation,  seem  to  lose  all  their  ideas.  John- 
son said  of  tho  industrious  Dr.  Birch,  '  Tom 
Birch  is  as  brisk  as  a  bee  in  conversation, 
but  no  sooner  does  he  take  a  pen  in  his 
hand  than  it  becomes  a  torpedo  to  him  and 
benumbs  all  his  faculties.'  Dr.  French  Law- 
rence was  an  instance  of  the  exact  reverse, 
for  Fox  made  him  put  on  paper  what  he 
wanted  to  relate,  saying,  '  I  love  to  read 
your  writing,  but  I  hate  to  hear  you  talk.' 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Madame  de  Sevign6,  and  we  find  in 
his  works  the  following  admirable  remarks 
on  the  proper  tone  for  polite  conversation 
and  familiar  letters.  We  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  find  juster  or  finer 
thoughts  on  this  subject,  expressed  in  more 
elegant  language : — 

4  When  a  woman  of  feeling,  fancy,  and  ac- 
complishment has  learned  to  converse  with 
ease  and  grace,  from  long  intercourse  with  the 
most  polished  society,  and  when  she  writes  as 
she  speaks,  she  must  write  letters  as  they  ought 
to  be  written,  if  she  has  acquired  just  as  much 
habitual  correctness  as  is  reconcilable  with  the 
air  of  negligence.  A  moment  of  enthusiasm, 
a  burst  of  feeling,  a  flash  of  eloquence  may  be 
allowed,  but  the  intercourse  of  society,  cither 
in  conversation  or  in  letters,  allows  no  more. 
Though  interdicted  from  the  long  continued  use 
of  elevated  language,  they  are  not  without  a  re- 
source. There  is  a  part  of  language  which  is 
disdained  by  the  pedant  or  the  dcclaimcr,  and 
which  both  if  they  knew  its  difficulty  would 
dread ;  it  is  formed  of  the  most  familiar 
phrases  and  turns  in  daily  use  by  tho  generali- 
ty of  men,  and  is  full  of  energy  and  vivacity, 
bearing  upon  it  tho  mark  of  those  keen  feel- 
ings and  strong  passions  from  which  it  springs. 
It  is  the  employment  of  such  phrases  which 
produces  what  may(bo  called  colloquial  elo- 
quence. Conversation  and  letters  may  be  thus 
raised  to  any  degree  of  animation  without  de- 
parting from  their  character.  Anything  may  bo 
said,  if  it  bo  spoken  in.  the  tone  of  society ;  tho  ■ 
highest  guests  are  welcome,  if  they  come  in  the 
easy  undress  of  tho  club  ;  the  strongest  meta- 
phor appears  without  violence,  if  it  is  familiar- 
ly expressed ;  and  we  the  more  easily  catch 
the  warmest  feeling,  if  we  perceive  tltat  it  is 
intentionally  lowerod  in  expression  out  of  con- 
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desccnsion  to  our  calmer  temper.  It  is  thus 
that  harangues  and  declamations,  the  last  proof 
of  bad  tasto  and  bad  manners  in  conversation, 
are  avoided,  while  the  fancy  and  the  heart  find 
the  means  of  pouring  forth  all  their  stores. 
To  meet  this  despised  part  of  language  in  a 
polished  dress,  and  producing  all  the  effects  of 
wit  and  eloquence,  is  a  constant  source  of 
agreeable  surprise.  This  is  increased  when  a 
few  bolder  and  higher  words  are  happily 
wrought  into  the  texture  of  this  familiar  elo- 
quence. To  find  what  seems  so  unlike  author- 
craft  in  a  book,  raises  the  pleasing  astonish- 
ment to  the  highest  degree.  I  once  thought 
of  illustrating  my  notions  by  numerous  exam- 
ples from  "  La  Sevigne."  I  must  some  day  or 
other  do  so,  though  I  think  it  the  resource  of 
a  bungler,  who  is  not  enough  master  of  lan- 
guage to  convey  his  conceptions  into  the  minds 
of  others.  The  style  of  Madame  do  Sevigne 
is  evidently  copied,  not  only  by  her  wor- 
shipper, "Walpole,  but  even  by  Gray,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  extraordinary  merits  of  his 
matter,  has  the  double  stiffness  of  an  imitator 
and  of  a  college  recluse.  Letters  must  not  be 
on  a  subject  Lady  Mary  Wortley's  letters  on 
her  journey  to  Constantinople  are  an  admirable 
book  of  travels,  but  they  are  not  letters.  A 
meeting  to  discuss  a  question  of  science  is  not 
conversation ;  nor  are  papers  written  to  anoth- 
er, to  inform  or  discuss,  letters.  Conversation 
is  relaxation  not  business,  and  must  never  ap- 
pear to  be  occupation,  nor  must  letters.  Judg- 
ing from  my  own  mind,  I  am  satisfied  of  the 
falsehood  of  the  common  notion  that  these  let- 
ters owe  their  principal  interest  to  the  anec- 
dotes of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  A  very 
small  part  of  the  letters  consist  of  such  anec- 
dotes. Those  who  read  them  with  this  idea 
must  complain  of  too  much  Grignan.  I  may 
now  owe  that  I  was  a  little  tired  during  the 
two  first  volumes.  I  was  not  quite  charmed 
and  bewitched  till  the  middle  of  the  collection, 
where  there  arc  fewer  anecdotes  of  the  great 
and  famous.  I  felt  that  the  fascination  grow 
as  I  became  a  member  of  the  Sevigne  family  ; 
it  arose  from  the  history  of  the  immortal  mo- 
ther and  the  adored  daughter,  and  it  increased 
as  I  knew  them  in  more  detail ;  just  as  my  tears 
in  the  dying  chamber  of  Clarissa  depend  on 
my  having  so  often  drank  tea  with  her  in  those 
early  volumes,  which  are  so  audaciously  called 
dull  by  the  profane  vulgar.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  they  do  not  owe  some  secondary 
interest  to  th^e  illustrious  ago  in  which  they 
were  written ;  but  this  depends  merely  on  its 
tendency  to  heighten  the  dignity  of  the  hero- 
ine, and  to  make  us  tike  a  warmer  concern  in 
persons  who  were  the  friends  of  those  cele- 
brated men  and  women,  who  are  familiar  to  us 
from  our  childhood.* 

A  French  writer  has  said,  'les  marins 
ccrivent  mal ;'  but  the  gallant  admiral,  Lord 
Collingwood,  whose  correspondence  was 
published  in  1828,  was  a  brilliant  exception 
to  this  rash  assertion.  The  following  letter, 
addressed  to  the  Honourable  Miss  ColHng- 
wood,  is  dated  July  1809,  and  shows  that 


its  writer,  in  the  midst  of  his  manifold 
duties  as  a  sailor,  found  time  to  direct  the 
education  of  his  children. 

'I  received  your  letter,  my  dearest  child, 
and  it  made  me  very  happy  to  find  that  you 
and  dear  Mary  are  well,  and  taking  pains  with 
your  education.    The  greatest  pleasure  I  have 
amidst  my  toils  and  troubles  is  in  the  expecta- 
tion which  I  entertain  of  finding  you  im- 
proved in  knowledge,  and  that  the  understand- 
ing which  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  you  both 
has  been  cultivated  with  care  and  assiduity. 
Your  future  happiness  and  respectability-  in 
the  world  depend  on  the  diligence  with  which 
you  apply  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge 
at  this  period  of  your  life,  and  I  hope  that  no 
negligence  of  our  own  will  be  a  bar  to  your 
progress.    When  I  write  to  you,  my  beloved 
child,  so  much  interested  am  I  that  you  should 
be  amiable  and  worthy  the  esteem  of  good  and 
wise  people,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  second 
and  enforce  the  instruction  which  you  receive 
by  admonition  of  my  own,  pointing  out  to  you 
I  the  great  advantages  that  will  result  from  a 
temperate  conduct  and  sweetness  of  manner  to 
all  people,  on  all  occasions.  It  does  not  follow 
that  you  are  to  coincide  and  agree  in  opinion 
with  every  ill-judging  person  ;  but  after  show- 
ing them  your  reason  for  dissenting  from  their 
opinion,  your  argument  and  opposition  to  it 
should  not  be  tinctured  by  anything  offensive. 
Never  forget  for  one  moment  that  you  are  a 
gentlewoman,  and  all  your  words  and  all  your 
actions  should  mark  you  gentle.  I  never  knew 
your  mother — your  dear,  your  good  mother — 
say  a  harsh  or  hasty  thing  to  any  person  in  my 
life.    Endeavour  to  imitate  her.    I  am  quick 
and  hasty  in  my  temper,  my  sensibility  is 
touched  sometimes  with  a  triiie,  and  my  ex- 
pression of  it  sudden  as  gunpowder ;  but,  my 
darling,  it  is  a  misfortune  wnich,  not  having 
■  been  sufficiently  restrained  in  my  youth,  has 
caused  me  much  pain.    It  has,  indeed,  given 
me  more  trouble  to  subdue  this  natural  im- 
petuosity than  any  tiling  T  over  undertook.  I 
believe  that  you  are  both  mild;  but  if  you 
ever  feel  in  your  little  breasts  that  you  inherit 
a  particle  of  your  father's  infirmity,  restrain 
it  and  quit  the  subject  that  has  caused  it  until 
your  serenity  be  recovered.   So  much  for  mind 
and  manners ;  next  for  accomplishments.  No 
sportsman  ever  hits  a  partridge  without  aiming 
at  it,  and  skill  is  acquired  by  repeated  at- 
tempts.   It  is  the  samo  thing  in  every  art ;  un- 
less you  aim  at  perfection  you  will  never  attain 
it,  but  frequent  attempts  will  make  it  easy. 
Never,  therefore,  do  anything  with  indifference. 
Whether  it  bo  to  mend  a  rent  in  your  garment  or 
finish  the  most  delicate  piece  of  art,  cndesTour 
to  do  it  as  perfectly  as  it  is  possible.  When  you 
write  a  letter  give  it  to  your  greatest  care,  that 
it  may  be  as  perfect  in  all  its  parts  as  you  can 
make  it    Let  the  subject  be  sense,  expressed 
in  the  most  plain,  intelligible,  and  elegant  man- 
ner that  you  are  capable  of.    If  in  a  familiar 
epistle  you  should  be  playful  and  jocular, 
guard  carefully  that  your  wit  be  not  sharp,  so 
as  to  give  pain  to  any  person  ;  and  before  you 
write  a  sentence  examine  it,  even  the  words  of 
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which  it  is  composed,  that  there  be  nothing  vul- 
var or  inelegant  in  them.  Remember,  my  dear, 
that  your  letter  is  the  picture  of  your  brains ; 
and  those  whose  brains  are  a  compound  of  fol- 
ly, nonsense,  and  impertinence  are  to  blame 
to  exhibit  them  to  tho  contempt  of  the  world, 
or  the  pity  of  their  friends.  To  write  a  letter 
with  negligence,  without  proper  stops,  with 
crooked  lines  and  great  flourishing  dashes,  is 
inelegant.  It  argues  either  great  ignorance  of 
what  is  proper,  or  great  indifference  towards 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  is  con- 
sequently disrospcctful.  It  makes  no  amends 
to  add  an  apology  for  having  scrawled  a 
sheet  of  paper,  for  bad  pens,  for  you  should 
mend  them  ;  or  want  of  time,  for  nothing  is 
more  important  to  you,  or  to  which  your  timo 
ean  be  more  properly  devoted.  I  think  I  can 
know  the  character  of  a  lady  pretty  nearly  by 
her  handwriting.  The  dashers  are  all  impudent, 
however  they  may  conceal  it  from  themselves 
or  others ;  and  the  scribblers  flatter  themselves 
with  tho  vain  hopo  that,  as  their  letter  cannot 
l>e  read,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  sense.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  come  to  England ;  for  I  havo 
lately  been  unwell.  The  greatest  happiness 
which  I  expect  there  is  to  And  that  my  dear 
girl*  have  been  assiduous  in  their  learning. 
May  God  Almighty  bless  you,  my  beloved 
little  Sarah,  and  sweet  Mary  too.' 

Having  scon  from  the  foregoing  extracts 
the  principles  that  should  govern  the  compo- 
sition of  familiar  letters,  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  specimens  that  follow ;  and  we  will  take 
this  opportunity  of  saying  that  we  have  pre- 
ferred to  choose  our  examples  from  little 
known  sources;  rather  than  from  such  well- 
known  volumes  as  the  correspondences  of 
Walpole,  Gray,  or  Cowpcr.  The  celebrated 
Mrs,  Elizabeth  Carter  was  much  troubled  by 
one  of  her  most  intimate  and  early  friends 
always  writing  to  her  in  terms  of  great  re- 
spect. In  order  to  show  her  correspondent 
the  absurdity  of  her  conduct,  and  to  obtain 
an  easier  kind  of  intercommunication,  6bo 
wrote  the  following  letter : — 

•Nov.  29,  1742. 

•  To  Miss  

4  It  is  with  the  utmost  diffidence,  dear  Miss 

 ,  that  I  venturo  to  do  myself  the  high 

honour  of  writing  to  you,  when  I  consider  my 
own  nothingness  and  utter  incapacity  of  doing 
any  one  thing  upon  earth.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
help  wondering  at  my  own  assurance  in  daring 
to  expose  my  unworthy  performance  to  your 
accurate  criticisms,  which  to  be  sure  I  should 
never  have  presumed  to  do  if  I  had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  pay  my  duty  to  you,  which, 
w  ith  tho  greatest  humility,  I  beg  you  to  accept 
Vnless  I  had  as  many  tongues  in  my  head  as 
there  are  grains  of  dust  betwixt  this  place  and 
Canterbury,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  express 
the  millionth  part  of  the  obligations  I  havo  to 
you ;  but  people  can  do  no  more  than  they  can, 
»nd  therefore  I  must  content  myself  with  as- 


suring you  that  I  am,  with  the  sublimcst  vene- 
ration, and  most  profound  humility, 
4  Your  most  devoted, 
'  Obsequious, 
4  Respectful, 
'Obedient, 
4  Obliged, 

4  And  dutiful, 
4  Humble  servant, 

4E.  Caster. 

4 1  know  you  have  an  extreme  good  knack  at 
writing  respectful  letters;  but  I  shall  die  with 
envy  if  you  outdo  this.' 

Aaron  Hill  expresses  in  elegant  words 
what  many  have  felt  when  they  have  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  one  who  was  separated  from 
them  by  time  and  space  : — 

4  Letters  from  absent  friends  extinguish  fear, 
Unite  division,  and  draw  distance  near  ; 
Their  magic  force  each  silent  wish  conveys, 
And  wafts  embodied  thought  a  thousand 
ways. 

Could  souls  to  bodies  write,  death's  power 
were  mean, 

For  minds  could  then  meet  minds  with 
heaven  between.' 

James  Howell,  who  has  left  us  a  most 
amusing  collection  of  letters,  and  therefore 
may  be  allowed  to  speak  with  some  autho- 
rity, says  4  familiar  letters  may  be  called  the 
'larum  bells  of  love  and  he  puts  the  same 
idea  into  the  form  of  a  distich,  thus — 

*  As  keys  do  open  chests, 
So  letters  open  brests.' 

Unfortunately  all  the  letters  in  the  Epittoht 
Ifo-tliana:  are  not  genuine,  but  were  written 
when  Howell  was  confined  in  the  Fleet  pri- 
son, and  were  made  up  in  order  to  supply 
their  author  with  monev  for  his  necessities. 

• 

To  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  has 
been  given  the  credit  of  the  invention  of 
lettorwriting,  but  her  claim  is  easily  dispos- 
ed of,  as  we  have  specimens  of  w  ritten  com- 
munications very  long  before  her  time.  The 
earliest  letter  of  which  we  have  any  record 
is  that  written  by  David  to  Joab,  directing 
him  to  place  Uriah  in  tho  front  of  the  bat- 
tle. There  are  several  classical  stories,  that 
bear  a  likeness  to  this,  of  persons  who  car- 
ried letters,  in  which  their  own  execution 
was  desired ;  thus  Homer  tells  the  story  of 
IJellerophon,  who  himself  bore  the  sealed 
tablets  that  demanded  his  death.  In  later 
Jewish  History  we  learn  from  the  Bible 
that  Queen  Jezebel  wrote  letters  in  Ahab's 
name,  and  sealed  them  with  his  seal,  and 
sent  them  to  the  elders  and  nobles. 

Cirero  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  bring  the 
art  to  perfection,  and  his  letters  exhibit  most 
of  the  graces  of  which  it  is  capable.  Seneca 
and  the  younger  Pliny  were  also  amongst 
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the  masters  in  the  art.  "When  we  consider 
the  inconvenient  and  perishable  medium 
that  the  Romans  had  to  coutent  themselves 
with,  we  cannot  but  feel  surprise  at  the 
number  of  letters  that  were  written,  and  the 
large  proportion  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
Thin  wooden  tablets,  coated  over  with  wax, 
were  used  and  fastened  together  with  a 
crossed  thread.  The  knotted  ends  were 
sealed  with  wax,  and  as  the  letters  were  usu- 
ally written  by  a  confidential  slave  (the 
librarius),  the  seal  was  the  only  guaranty  of 
genuineness.  Sometimes  ivory  or  parch- 
ment tablets  were  used,  and  an  elevated 
border  was  probably  added,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent rubbing.  The  want  of  a  system  of 
posts  was  not  felt  among  the  Romans,  as 
most  families  possessed  tabellarii,  or  special 
slaves,  whose  duty  it  was  to  convey  letters 
to  their  destination. 

It  was  the  practice  with  the  Romans  to 
place  the  names  of  both  tho  writer  and  his 
correspondent  at  the  commencement  of  the 
letter,  as  '  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ, 
unto  Timothy,  my  own  son  in  the  faith;' 
and  the  endiug  usually  consisted  of  the  word 
vale,  or  ave,  or  salve.  The  dates  were  scru- 
pulously added,  and  sometimes  the  very 
hours  were  mentioned.  This  method  of  the 
Romans  might  well  be  imitated  by  us,  for 
wc  often  find  an  old  letter  rendered  of  little 
value  by  the  omission  of  a  date.  A  bad 
habit  that  some  writers  indulge  in  is  to  use 
the  name  of  the  day  of  the  week,  instead  of 
the  day  of  the  month  and  year. 

Amongst  ourselves,  etiquette  once  placed 
her  stem  hands  upon  correspondence,  and 
"laid  down  rules  of  how  a  letter  was  to  be 
written:  Among  persons  pretending  to  any 
fashion  it  was  considered  proper  to  use  fine 
gilt  paper,  sealed  with  a  coat  of  arms.  La- 
dies used  tinted  paper  with  borders,  and 
sealed  their  letters  with  coloured  and  per- 
fumed wax.  In  town  it  was  not  the  fashion 
to  send  letters  or  notes  through  the  post, 
nor  to  put  the  address  upon  the  envelope, 
for  no  one  could  be  supposed  to  be  ignoraut 
of  the  abode  of  so  distinguished  a  person  as 
Lady  Arabella  Smith.  The  circle  of  fiish- 
ionablc  life,  however,  has  been  ao  much  en- 
larged and  eucroached  upon,  that  most  peo- 
ple now  are  forced  to  acknowledge  their  ig- 
norance on  such  points.  If  we  imagine 
that  we  should  groan  under  these  restric- 
tions, what  should  we  think  of  the  etiquette 
enjoined  in  the  East  ?  There  correspond- 
ence is  carried  on  with  many  degrees  of  re- 
finement* Letters  are  written  by  some  ac- 
complished scribe,  on  beautiful  paper,  and 
the  sender's  mark  is  placed  in  a  particular 
position,  according  to  the  recognised  status 
of  his  correspondent.    The  letter  is  folded 
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by  rule,  and  a  florid  superscription  is  added, 
such  as, 4  Let  this  come  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  benefactor  of  his  friends,  the  di«- 
tinguished  in  the  State,  the  renowned,  the 
lion  in  battle,  on  whom  be  peace  from  the 
Most  High.'  The  following  are  two  amn.s- 
ing  specimens  of  the  untrue  complaisance 
common  in  Chinese  cotrcspondcnce : — 

'  To  a  Friend  who  has  lately  left  another. 

4  Ten  days  have  elapsed  since  I  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  listening  to  your  able  instructions. 
Ere  I  was  aware,  I  found  my  heart  filled  and 
choked  with  noxious  weeds.  Perhaps  I  shall 
have  to  thank  you  for  favouring  me  with  an 
epistle,  in  which  I  know  your  words  will  flow, 
limpid  as  the  streams  of  pure  water  :  then 
shall  I  instantly  see  the  nature  of  things,  and 
have  my  heart  opened  to  understand.' 

4  To  a  Friend  at  a  distance. 

1 1  am  removed  from  your  splendid  virtues. 
I  stand  looking  towards  you  with  anxious  ex- 
pectation. There  is  nothing  for  me,  but  toil- 
ing along  a  dusty  road.  To  receive  your  ad- 
vice, as  well  as  pay  my  respects,  are  both  out 
of  my  power.  In  sleep  my  spirit  dreams  of 
you ;  it  induces  a  kind  of  intoxication.  I  con- 
sider my  virtuous  brother  a  happy  man,  emi- 
nent and  adorned  with  all  rectitude.  You  are 
determined  in  your  good  purposes,  and  rejoice 
in  the  path  of  reason.  You  are  always  and 
increasingly  huppy.  On  this  account  1  am  re- 
joiced and  consoled  more  than  can  be  express- 
ed.' 

We  are  not  now  so  distant  as  formerly  in 
the  commencement  of  our  letters,  and  use 
more  friendly  openings  (such  as  '  Dear  Sir,' 
4  My  dear  Sir')  than  our  fathers  did.  4 Sir,' 
alone,  was  once  nearly  universal,  but  is  now 
usually  considered  cold.  Even  Howell,  who 
was  most  inventive  in  his  endings,  usually 
commences  with  Sir,  although  once  he 
breaks  forth  with  *  Hail !  half  of  my  soul.' 
Such  beginnings  as  4  Right  worshipful  Fa- 
ther,' 4  Good  Sir,'  4  Honoured  Sir,'  4  Re- 
spected Sir,'  are  quite  out  of  date,  but  many 
writers  adopt  a  variety  in  their  commence- 
ments, and  do  not  always  follow  the  beaten 
track;  thus  the  great  Chatham  wrote  to 
his  wife,  4  He  of  cheer,  noble  love.'  In 
modern  letters  we  miss  tho  use  of  some  of 
the  quaint  and  loving  expressions  of  former 
days,  such  a  one,  for  instance,  as  the  good 
old  word  'heart,'  for  is  there  not  always  a 
charm  about  an  old  letter  beginning  with  the 
words  4  Dear  Heart  ?' 

Tho  ending  of  a  letter  requires  some  taste, 
and  many  find  it  as  difficult  to  close  one 
gracefully  as  to  finish  conversation  and  leave 
a  room  with  ease.  The  4 1  remain'  requires 
to  be  led  up  to,  and  not  to  be  added  to  the 
letter  without  connection.    There  is  a  large 
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gamut  of  choice  for  endings,  from  the  offi- 
cial 4  Your  obedient  servant,'  and  high  and 
mighty  4  Your  humble  servant,'  to  the  friend- 
ly  4  \  ours  truly,'  '  Yours  sincerely,'  and 
4  Yours  affectionately.'    Some  persons  vary 
the  form,  and  slightly  intensify  the  expres- 
sion bv  placing  the  word  4  vours'  last,  as 
4  Faithful  ly  yours.'    James  Howell  used  a 
great  variety  of  endings,  such  as  4  Yours  in- 
violably,' 4  Yours  intirely,'    4  Your  intirc 
friend,'    4  Yours    verily    and  invariably,' 
4  Yours  really,'  4  Yours  in  no  vulgar  way  of 
friendship,'  4  Yours  to  dispose  of,'  4  Yours 
while  J.  II.,'    'Yours!    Yours!  Yours!' 
Walpolc  writes—'  Yours  very  much,' 4  Yours 
most   cordially,'  and  to  Hannah  More,  in 
1780,  'Yours  more  and  more.'    Mr.  Bright 
some  years  ago  ended  a  controversial  letter  in 
the  following  biting  terms,  4 1  am,  sir,  with 
whatever  respect  is  due  to  you.'    The  old 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  used 
a  form  of  subscription  very  different  from 
the  ordinary  official  one.    It  was  their  habit 
to  subscribe  their  letters  (even  letters  of  re- 
proof) to  such  officers  as  were  not  of  noble 
families  or  bore  titles,  4  Your  affectionate 
friends.'    It  is  said  that  this  practice  Mas 
discontinued  in  consequence  of  a  distin- 
guished captain  adding  to  his  letter  to  the 
Board,  4  Your  affectionate  friend.'    He  was 
thereupon  desired  to  discontinue  the  expres- 
sion, when  he  replied,  '  I  am,  gentlemen,  no 
longer  your  affectionate  friend.    The  expres- 
sion was  supposed  to  have  been  adopted 
from  James  Duke  of  York,  who,  when  Lord 
High  Admiral,  always  so  subscribed  his  offi- 
cial letters;  but  we  have  found  a  letter  from 
the  Navy  Office  to  the  Officers  of  the  Ord- 
nance, dated  4  0th  May,  1053,'  which  is  sub- 
scribed 'Your  very  loveing  ffrends/  The 
position  of  the  writers  name  was  once  a  mat- 
ter of  consequence  in  Europe,  as  it  is  now 
in  the  East,  and  this  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing curious  directions  in  Angel  Day's 
'English  Secretary' (»99). 

4  And  now  to  the  subscriptions,  the  diversi- 
ties whereof  are  (as  best  they  may  be  allotted 
in  sense)  to  cither  of  these  to  bee  placed,  for- 
warned  alwaios  unto  the  unskilfull  herein,  that, 
writing  to  anio  person  of  account,  by  howe 
much  the  moro  excellent  heo  is  in  calling  from 
him  in  whose  bchalfe  the  Letter  is  framed,  by 
so  much  the  lower  shall  the  subscription  there- 
unto belonging  in  any  wise  bo  placed. 

4  And  if  the  state  of  honour  of  him  to  whome 
the  Letter  shall  be  directed  doe  require  go 
much,  the  vcrio  lowest  inargent  of  paper  shall 
do  no  more  but  beare  it,  so  bee  it  the  space  bee 
sccmelie  for  the  name,  and  the  room  fairc 
inough  to  comprehend  iL' 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  di- 
rections, and  here  a  certain  etiquette  still  | 


lingers,  as  many  who  have  no  claim  to  .un- 
title are  dignified  by  the  addition  of  the  mean- 
ingless «fcc,  A'c,  <5cc.  A  friend  of  the  once 
celebrated  agriculturist,  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
amusingly  ridiculed  the  fancy  that  sonic 
men  have  for  seeing  a  number  of  letters  of 
the  alphabet  after  their  names,  by  directing 
his  letter  to  'Sir  John  Sinclair,  A.M., 
F.R.S.,  T.U.V.W.X.Y.Z.'  Besides  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  was 
sent,  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  write  on 
the  outside  of  a  letter  various  directions  to 
its  bearer:  thus  a  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford afterwards  the  l'rotector  Somerset,  to 
Sir  William  Paget,  upon  the  death  of  Ifrnry 
VIII.,  was  addressed  'Haste,  Post  Haste, 
Haste  with  all  diligence,  For  thy  life !  For 
thy  life  ! ' 

As  long  as  letters  have  been  written,  the 
inadvertent  misdirecting  of  them  must  have 
been  a  constant  source  of  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance. Iu  James  I.'s  reign  a  lover  sent  a  let- 
ter intended  for  his  mistress  to  an  obdurate 
father,  and  his  letter  renouncing  her  to  the 
lady.  When  he  found  out  the  dreadful 
mistake  he  had  committed  life  became  in- 
supportable to  him,  and  he  threw  himself 
upon  his  sword.  Swift  sent  a  love-letter  to 
a  bishop,  and  the  letter  intended  for  the 
bishop  to  the  lady. 

The  celebrated  civilian,  Dr.  Dale,  was  for- 
tunate in  the  success  of  his  expedient  of  pnr- 
posely  misdirecting  his  letters.  When  he 
•was  employed  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
Flanders  he  was  much  pressed  for  moncv, 
and  in  a  packet  to  the  Secretary  of  State  he 
sent  two  letters,  one  for  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  other  for  his  wife,  which  he  misdi- 
rected, so  that  the  letter  for  his  wife  was  ad- 
dressed to  her  most  excellent  Majesty,  and 
that  for  the  Queen  to  his  dear  wife.  The 
Queen  was  surprised  to  find  her  letter  begin- 
ning 'Sweetheart,'  and  concluding  with,  a 
request  to  her  to  be  very  economical,  as  the 
writer  could  send  her  nothing  because  he 
was  very  short  of  money,  and  could  not 
think  of  trespassing  on  the  bounty  of  Her 
Majesty  any  further.  Dale  was  successful 
iu  his  stratagem,  as  an  immediate  supply  of 
money  was  sent  to  him  and  to  his  family. 

There  are  three  peculiarities  in  letter-writ- 
ing that  ladies  indulge  in,  viz.,  crossing, 
postscripts,  and  the  underlining  of  words. 
Disraeli  makes  Henrietta  Temple  advise  her 
lover  to  cross  his  Utters,  and  states  her  rea- 
sons as  follows : — 

4 1  shall  never  find  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
making  it  out,  if  your  letters  were  crossed  a 
thousand  times.  Besides,  dear  love,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  should  rather  like  to  experience  a  little 
difficulty  in  reading  your  letters,  for  I  read 
I  them  so  often,  over  and  over  again,  till  I  get 
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them  by  heart,  and  it  is  such  a  delight  every 
now  and  then  to  find  out  some  new  expression 
that  escaped  mc  in  the  first  fever  of  perusal ; 
and  then  it  is  sure  to  be  some  darling  word 
fonder  than  all  the  rest.' 

Few  men  cross  their  writing,  but  many  of 
them  indulge  hi  the  luxury  of  a  postscript, 
and  some  even  when  they  have  closed  their 
letters  think  of  a  last  word,  and  write  it  on 
the  envelope.  It  is  said  that  the  underlin- 
ing of  words  is  a  confession  of  weakness  in 
the  writer,  because  if  he  had  used  the  best 
possible  word  he  would  not  need  to  give  it 
extra  force  bv  the  mere  mechanical  contri- 
vauccof  underscoring  it  with  a  peu. 

Letters  written  in  the  third  person  arc  a 
constant  snare  to  some  people  and  usually 
lead  to  confusion.  This  form  can  only  be 
used  with  safety  in  very  short  letters. 

Frequently  a  short  note  contains  more 
pith  than  a  longer  letter,  and  Politian's  let- 
ter to  his  friend  well  exemplifies  this  :  '  I 
was  very  sorry,  and  am  very  glad,  because 
thou  wast  sick,  and  that  thou  art  whole. 
Farewell.'  One  of  the  most  spirited  letters 
ever  written,  was  that  sent  by  Ann,  Countess 
of  Dorset,  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign, 
when  he  wrote  to  her  to  choose  a  courtier  as 
member  for  Appleby  : — 

'  I  have  been  bullied  by  an  usurper,  I  have 
been  ill-treated  by  a  court,  but  I  won't  be  dic- 
tated to  by  a  subject  Your  man  shall  not 
stand.  Ann  Dorset, 

Pembroke  and  Montgomery.' 

The  following  note  from  one  Highlander 
to  another  is  very  pointed  and  witty : — 

'  Mr  dear  Glbngary, — As  soon  as  you  can 
prove  yourself  to  be  my  chief  I  shall  be  ready 
to  acknowledge  you.    In  the  meantime, 

'  I  am  yours,  Macdonald.' 

Charles  Lamb  being  tickled  by  the  oddity 
of  Hay  don's  address,  sent  him  the  following 
reply  to  an  invitation  : — 

'My  Dbar  Hatdon, — I  will  come  with  plea- 
sure to  22,  Lisson  Grove  North,  at  Rossi's, 
half-way  up,  right  hand  side,  if  I  can  find  it 
'Yours,  C.  Lamb. 

'  20,  Russel  Court 
« Covent  Garden  East 
'  Half-way  up,  next  the  corner, 
'Left  hand  side.' 

Ignorant  people  when  they  manage  to 
write  a  letter  are  usually  very  proud  of  their 
performance,  and  this  is  illustrated  by  a  very 
good  story  in  the  Countess  Spencer  s  '  East 
and  West.'  A  lady  proposed  to  Mrs.  Law, 
a  poor  woman  in  St.  Peter's  Home,  Kilbnrn, 
that  she  should  writo  to  Lady  E.,  who  had 
been  very  kind  to  her.  She  had  some 
doubts  at  first,  but  they  passed  away,  and 


she  dictated  a  letter  which  is  given,  and  the 
narrator  adds : — 

4  Having  finished  it  to  her  evident  pride,  I 
offered  to  read  it  to  her ;  but  I  had  hardly  got 
down  the  first  page  when  6he  became  so  deep- 
ly affected  by  her  own  eloquence,  that  she  be- 
gan to  cry  and  rock  herself  backwards  and  for- 
wards. I  persevered,  and  whon  I  had  read  the 
last  word,  paused,  not  knowing  what  to  say  to 
this  unexpected  grief.  Mrs.  Law  put  down 
her  handkerchief,  and  shaking  her  head  very 
seriously,  said,  "Well,  now,  that  is  a  lovely 
letter !  It's  a  great  denial  to  me  that  I  can't 
write,  or  I'd  send  plenty  like  it" ' 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  writing  comes 
natural  to  all,  but  wc  arc  often  led  to  agree 
with  Sheridan,  that  4  easy  writing  is  cursed 
hard  reading,'  and  the  highest  art  is  often 
required  to  be  thoroughly  natural.  The 
Irish  hodman,  however,  managed  to  express 
in  a  fine  confused  way  his  inner  feeling,  that 
he  himself  was  little  better  than  a  ma- 
chine : — 

*  Dbar  Pat, — Come  over  here  and  earn  your 
money :  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  do  but  to 
carry  the  bricks  up  a  ladder,  for  there  is  a  man 
at  the  top  who  takes  thorn  from  you  and  do*3 
all  the  work.' 

Excuses  of  hurry,  with  expressions  of  fear 
lest  the  post  should  be  lost,  and  such  end- 
ings as  '  yours  in  haste,'  should  seldom  be 
indulged  in,  as  they  partake  somewhat  of 
the  character  of  a  slight  to  the  receiver. 
The  letters  of  ladies  arc  usually  more  natu- 
ral and  unconstrained  than  those  of  men, 
and  these  arc  great  merits,  for  the  real  man 
or  woman  should  be  seen  in  the  letter. 
Locke  says: — 

'  The  writing  of  letters  enters  so  much  into 
all  the  occasions  of  life,  that  no  gentleman  can 
avoid  showing  himself  in  compositions  of  this 
kind.  Occurrences  will  daily  force  him  to 
j  make  use  of  his  pen,  which  lays  open  his 
breeding,  his  sense,  and  his  abilities  to  a  se- 
verer examination  than  any  oral  discourse.' 

The  deficiency  of  ordinary  people  in  the 
art  has  long  been  felt  and  complete  letter- 
writers  have  been  compiled  to  supply  the 
want  Sir  Henry  Ellis  has  pointed  out  that 
manuals  of  epistolary  composition,  both  in 
French  and  English,  of  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  exist  in  manuscript  The 
'  English  Secretary,'  published  in  1 599,  is 
perhaps  the  earliest  work  on  the  subject  in 
print.  The  voluminous  author,  Jervis  Mark- 
ham,  brought  out  in  1618  a  guide,  with  the 
following  title  :  1  Conceited  Letters  :  or  a 
most  excellent  Bundle  of  New  Wit,  wherein 
is  knit  up  together  all  the  perfections  of  the 
art  of  Epistoling.'  The  booksellers,  Riving- 
ton  and  Osborne,  applied  to  Sauucl  Rich- 
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ardson  to  write  for  them  a  volume  of  letters 
in  a  simple  style,  on  subjects  that  might 
serve  as  models  for  the  use  of  those  who  had 
not  the  talent  of  inditing  for  themselves. 
While  employed  in  composing  some  letters 
for  the  benefit  of  girls  going  out  to  service, 
the  idea  of  '  Pamela '  came  into  Richardsonia 
bead,  and  the  subsequent  success  of  that 
novo!  caused  him  to  continue  the  mode  of 
telling  his  stories  by  letters,  which  he  had 
there  adopted. 

In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  spe- 
cial classes  of  letters,  we  will  take  love  let- 
ter* first.  This  is  a  style  of  literature  of 
which  the  outer  public  have  few  opportuni- 
ties of  judging,  and  doubtless  it  is  one  that 
is  not  fitted  for  rigid  examination.  Those 
love-letters  that  we  read  in  the  reports  of 
breach-of-promise  cases  are  usually  beneath 
contempt :  they  arc  often  unreal,  and  make 
us  sick  with  references  to  Venus  and  Cupid, 
goddesses  and  nymphs,  and  many  other  ab- 
surdities. There  arc,  however,  existing  some 
interesting  letters  of  tho  reckless  Karl  of 
Rochester  to  his  wife,  which  exhibit  him  in 
a  new  and  pleasing  character.  The  follow- 
ing breathes  a  tender  consideration  to  which 
few  arc  able  to  rise : — 

4 1  kiss  my  deare  wife  a  thousand  times,  as 
fair  as  imagination  and  wish  will  give  mee 
leave.  Thinke  upon  mee  as  long  as  it  is  pleas- 
ant and  convenient  for  you  to  doe  see,  and  af- 
terwards forget  me ;  for  though  I  would  fain 
make  you  the  author  and  foundation  of  my 
happiness,  yet  I  would  not  bee  the  can  so  of 
your  constraint  or  disturbance,  for  I  love  not 
myself  soe  much  as  I  doe  you,  neither  doe  I 
value  my  owne  satisfaction  equally  as  I  doe 
yours.  Farewell,  Rochester.' 

As  Sterne  was  making  love  to  women 
throughout  hU  entire  life,  we  suppose  be 
may  be  considered  as  an  authority  on  how 
u  love-letter  should  be  written,  and  here  b 
a  specimen  of  his  style  : — 

*  Mr  dear  Kitty, — If  this  billet  catches  you 
in  bed,  you  are  a  lazy,  sleepy  slut,  and  I  am  a 
giddy,  foolish,  unthinking  fellow  for  keeping 
you  so  late  up— but  this  Sabbath  is  a  day  of 
rest ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a  day  of  sor- 
row, for  I  shall  not  see  my  dear  creature 
to-day,  unless  you  meet  me  at  Taylor's,  half- 
an-hour  after  twelve ;  but  in  this  do  as  you 
like  I  have  ordered  Matthew  to  turn  thief 
and  steal  you  a  quart  of  honey — what  is  hon- 
ey to  the  sweetness  of  thee,  who  art  sweeter 
than  all  the  flowers  it  comes  from !  I  love  you 
to  distraction,  Kitty,  and  will  love  you  on  so 
to  eternity.  So  adieu,  and  believe,  what  time 
will  only  prove  me,  that  I  am,  Yours.' 

Sir  Richard  Steele  had  for  his  second 
wife  a  woman  who  was  difficult  to  please, 
and  the  collection  of  his  letters  to  her  give 
us  a  curious  insight  into  his  domestic  life. 

vol.  ut.  -  B — 15 


I  They  are  mostly  short,  but  filled  with  ex- 
cuses.   The  following  are  three  of  them  : — 

4  Deakkst  Being  on  Earth, — Pardon  me  if 
you  do  not  see  me  till  eleven  o'clock  ;  having 
met  a  school-fellow  from  India,  by  whom  I  am 
to  be  informed  in  things  this  night  which  im- 
mediately concern  your  obedient  husband.' 

4  Mr  dbas  dsar  Wife, — I  write  to  let  you 
know  I  do  not  come  home  to  dinner,  being 
obliged  to  attend  some  business  abroad,  of 
which  I  shall  give  you  an  account  (when  I  see 
you  in  the  evening),  as  becomes  your  dutiful 
and  obedient  huf-band.' 

'Dear  Prub, — I  have  partly  succeeded  in 
my  business  to-day,  and  I  inclose  two  guineas 
as  earnest  of  more.  Dear  Prue,  I  cannot  come 
home  to  dinner.  I  languish  after  your  wel- 
fare, and  will  never  be  a  moment  careless  more. 

4  Your  faithful  husband.' 

These  are  natural  and  real ;  but  let  us  look 
into  *  The  Enomy  of  Idleness,'  1621,  and  see 
there  what  the  author  thought  a  lover  should 
write  to  his  mistress : — 

4  A  Lover  writeth  unto  his  Lady. 

4  To  expresse  unto  thee  (my  dee  re)  the  in- 
ward griefes,  the  secret  sorrowes,  the  pinching 
paines,  that  my  poorc  oppressed  heart  pitiful 
ly  endureth,  my  pen  is  altogether  unable.  For 
even  as  thy  excellent  vertue,  bcautie,  comeli- 
nes,  and  curtesio  farre  surmounteth  in  my 
concoipt  that  of  all  other  humane  creatures,  so 
my  pitious  passions  both  day  and  night  are  no 
whit  inf eriour,  but  farre  above  all  those  of  any 
other  worldly  wight  So  excell  not  thy  giftes, 
but  as  much  exceedo  my  griefes.  Therefore 
(my  sweeto)  vouchsafe  of  thy  sovcraigne  clem- 
encie  to  graunt  some  speed ie  remedio  unto  the 
grievous  anguishes  of  mv  heavie  heart;  de- 
tract no  time,  but  wey  with  thy  sclfe,  the  sick- 
er that  the  patient  is — the  more  deadly  that 
his  disease '  is  deemed  —  so  much  tho  more 
speedo  ought  the  physitian  to  make — so  much 
the  sooner  ought  he  to  provide  and  minister  the 
medicine,  least  comming  too  late  his  labour  be 
lost  But  what  paincfull  patient  is  heo  that 
sustaineth  so  troublesome  a  state  as  I,  poore 
soule,  doe,  except  thou  vouchsafe  to  pittio  me  ? 
For  the  partie  pationt  being  discomforted  at 
thy  handes  can  have  recourse  unto  none,  but 
still  languishing  must  looke  for  a  lothsomo 
death.  Consider,  therefore,  my  dearc,  the  ex- 
tremitie  of  my  case,  and  let  notcancred  cruelty 
corrupt  so  many  golden  gifts,  but  as  thy 
beauty  and  comelinesse  of  body  is,  so  set  thy 
humanity  also  and  clemency  of  minde.  Draw 
not  (as*  the  proverb  saith)  a  leaden  sword  out 
of  a  golden  scabberd.  And  thus  hoping  to 
have  some  speedy  comfort  at  thy  handes,  upon 
that  hope  I  repose  mee  till  further  oppor- 
tunity.' 

The  fair  fame  of  Mrs.  Piozri  (Dr.  John- 
son's Mrs.  Thrale)  has  been  injured  by  an 
attempt  to  represent  her  as  in  love  with  a 
young  actor  in  her  old  age  and  some  letters 
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of  hers  to  William  Augustus  Conway  were 
published  a  few  years  ago  as  the  4  Love  Let- 
ters of  Mrs.  Piozzi.'  In  1862  the  original 
correspondence  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  editor  of  the  Athenceum,  and  in  an  article 
in  that  journal  her  character  is  vindicated, 
and  the  letters  are  proved  to  have  been 
garbled  in  order  to  infer  a  sexual  love.  Mrs. 
Piozzi  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Mrs.  Rudd,  Conway's  mother,  and  the  two 
ladies  passed  much  of  their  time  together, 
consulting  how  to  help  the  young  actor. 
Conway  was  in  love  with  a  young  lady  who 

i'ilted  him,  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  tried  to  comfort 
dm.  In  consideration  of  all  her  kindness 
he  calls  her  '  his  more  than  mother/  and  she 
calls  him  'her  youngest  adopted  child.' 
The  following  is  one  of  Mrs.  Horn's  letters 
to  Conway : — 

4  You  have  been  a  luckless  wight,  my  admir- 
able friend,  but  amends  will  one  day  be  made 
to  you,  even  in  thu  world ;  I  know,  I  feel  it 
will.  :  Dear  Piozzi  considered  himself  as  cruelly 
treated,  and  so  he  was  by  his  own  friends,  as 
the  world  perversely  calls  our  relations,  who 
shut  their  door  in  hit  face  because  his  love  of 
music  led  him  to  face  the  public  eye  and  ear. 
Ho  was  brought  up  to  the  Church ;  but,  4Ah ! 
Gabriel,'  said  his  uncle,  4  thou  wilt  never  get 
nearer  the  altar  than  the  organ-loft.'  His  dis- 
inclination to  celibacy,  however,  kept  him 
from  the  black  gown,  and  their  ill-humour 
drove  him  to  Paris  and  London,  where  he  was 
the  first  tenor  singer  who  had  £50  a  night  for 
two  songs.  And  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  gave 
him  a  hundred  louis-d'or  with  her  own  fair 
hand  for  singing  a  buffo  song  over  and  over 
again  one  evening,  till  she  learned  it  Her 
cruel  death  half  broke  his  tender  heart  Tou 
will  not  wait  as  he  did,  for  fortune  and  for 
fame.    We  were  both  of  us  past  thirty-five 

Sears  old  when  we  first  met  in  $oHety  at  Dr. 
urney's  (grandfather  to  Mrs.  Bourdois  and 
her  sisterB),  where  I  coldly  confessed  his  un- 
common beauty  and  talents;  but  my  heart 
was  not  at  home.  Mr.  Thrale's  broken  health 
and  complicated  affairs  demanded  and  posses- 
sed all  my  attention,  and  vainly  did  my  future 
husband  endeavour  to  attract  my  attention. 
So  runs  the  world  away.' 

Among  the  letters  quoted  in  the  Athe- 
nceum is  the  following  amusing  one  :— 

4  While  there  was  so  much  talk  about  the 
town  concerning  maladministration,  some  of 
the  Streatham  coterie,  in  a  quibbling  humour, 
professed  themselves  weary  of  ^/^adminis- 
tration, as  they  pronounced  it  emphatically, 
and  proposing  a  /tmale  one,  called  on  Dr. 
Johnson  to  arrange  it  44  Well  then,"  said  he 
44  we  will  have 

Carter  for  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  . 
Montague,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Hon.  Sophia  Byron,  Head  of  the  Admiralty. 
Heralds'  Office  under  care  of  Miss  Owen. 
Manager  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mrs.  Crewe. 
Mrs.  Wedderburne,  Lord  Chancellor. 


Mrs.  Wallace,  Attorney -General. 
Preceptor  to  the  Princes,  Mrs.  Chaponc. 
Poet  Laureate,  Hannah  More." 
44  And  no  place  for  me,  Dr.  Johnson  f  cried 
your  friend.    44  No,  no ;  you  will  get  into  Par- 
liament by  your  little  silver  tongue,  and  then 
rise  by  your  own  merit"     44  And  what  shall  I 
do  ?"  exclaims  Fanny  Burner.     44  Oh,  we  shall 
send  you  out  for  a  $py,  and  perhaps  you  will 
get  hanged.    Ha,  ha,  ha  1"  with  a  loud  laugh.' 

Having  thus  noted  what  may  be  said 
about  love,  let  us  turn  to  the  opposite  feeling, 
and  see  what  may  be  written  under  the 
fluence  of " 


'Ungracious  offspring  of  hellish  brood, 
whome  heavens  permit  for  a  plague,  and  the 
earth  nourisheth  as  a  peculiar  mischiefe,  mon- 
ster of  mankind*-  and  dcvourer  of  men,  what 
may  I  tearme  thee  ?  With  what  illsounding 
titles  maie  I  raise  myselfe  upon  thee  t  Thou 
scorne  of  the  world,  and  not  scorne  but 
worldes  foule  disdaine,  and  enemie  of  all  hu- 
maine  condition,  shall  thy  villanies  scape  for 
ever  unpunished  ?  Will  the  earth  yet  support 
thee,  the  clouds  shadow  thee,  or  the  aire 
breath  on  thee?  What  lawes  be  these,  if  at 
leastwise  such  may  bo  tearmed  lawes,  where- 
out  so  vile  a  wretch  hathe  so  inanie  evasions  ? 
But  shalt  thou  longer  live  to  become  the  vexa- 
tion and  grief e  of  men  f  No  ;  for  I  protest 
though  the  lawes  doe  faile  thee,  myselfe  will 
not  overslip  thee.  I,  I  am  hee  that  will  plague 
thee ;  thou  shalt  not  scape  me.  I  will  be  re- 
venged of  thee.  Thinke  not  thy  injuryes  are 
so  easie  that  they  are  of  all  to  bee  supported ; 
for  no  sooner  shall  that  partched,  withered 
carkasse  of  thine  sende  foorth  thy  hatef ull  and 
abhorred  lookes  into  anie  publicke  shew,  but 
mine  eyes  shall  watch  thee  and  1  will  not  leave 
thee  till  I  have  prosequuted  that  which  I  have 
intended  towardes  thee,  most  unwortbie  as 
thou  art  to  breath  amongst  men,  which  art 
hated  and  become  lothsome  even  in  the  verie 
bowels  and  thoughtea  of  men.  Triumph,  then, 
in  thy  mischiefes,  and  boast  that  thou  hast  un- 
done mee  and  a  number  of  others,  whom  with 
farre  lesse  despight  thou  hast  forced  to  bende 
unto  thee :  and  when  by  due  deserte  I  shall 
have  payed  what  I  have  promised  thee,  vaunt 
then  (in  God's  name)  of  thy  winnings.  For  my 
part — but  1  will  saie  no  more,  let  the  end  trie 
all.  Live  wretchedlie  and  die  viUainouslie,  as 
thou  hast  deserved,  whome  heavens  hence- 
foorth  doe  shunne.  and  the  world  denieth  lon- 
ger to  looke  upon.' 

This .  is  the  model  that  Angel  Day,  in  his 
•English  Secretary'  (1599),  thinks  suitable 
for  4  a  hot  enraged  spirit '  to  write  to  his  ad- 
versary. 

Most  persons  at  some  time  in  their  lives 
are  called  upon  to  write  letters  of  condo- 
lence, but  it  is  usually  found  to  be  a  difficult 
task.  However  well  the  writer  may  succeed, 
he  must  feel  how  inadequate  words  are  to 
give  relief  to  a  troubled  spirit  *nd  it  is  only 
insomuch  as  he  shows  his  own  heart  and 
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sympathy  that  he  is  successful  in  his  at- 
tempt. "When  Alexander  Lindsay,  Earl  of 
iSalcanvs,  died,  a  few  months  before  the 
Restoration,  Charles  11.,  who  was  then  at 
Bruxelles,  wrote  the  following  kindly  letter 
to  the  widow,  Lady  Anna  Mackenzie : — 

4  Madame, — T  hope  you  are  so  well  persuad- 
ed of  my  kindness  to  you  as  to  believe  that 
there  can  no  misfortune  happen  to  you  and  I 
not  hare  my  share  in  it  I  assure  you  I  am 
troubled  at  the  loss  you  have  had ;  and  I  hope 
that  God  will  be  pleased  to  put  me  into  such  a 
condition  before  it  be  long,  as  I  may  let  you 
sec  the  caro  I  intend  to  have  of  you  and  your 
children,  and  that  you  may  depend  upon  my 
being  very  truly,  madame, 

*  Your  affectionate,  Charles  R.' 

Letters  of  thanks  are  frequently  difficult 
things  to  write  well,  as  it  is  a  hard  matter 
to  appear  grateful  for  the  present  of  some- 
thing that  we  do  not  want  Talleyrand 
made  a  practice  of  instantly  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  books  sent  to  him  ;  for  he 
could  then  express  the  pleasure  he  expected 
to  enjoy  in  reading  the  volume,  but  if  he 
delayed  he  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to 
give  an  opinion,  and  that  might  sometimes 
be  embarrassing.   A  celebrated  botanist  used 
to  return  thanks  somewhat  in  the  following 
form : — '  I  have  received  your  book,  and 
shall  lose  no  time  in  reading  it'    The  un- 
fortunate author  might  put  his  own  construc- 
tion on  this  rather  ambiguous  language. 
When  Southey  published  his 4  Doctor'  anony- 
mously, he  gave  directions  to  his  publishers 
to  send  all  letters  directed  for  the  author  to 
Theodore  Hook,  and  the  following  letter 
from  Southey  himself  was  found  among 
Hook's  papers : — 

'  Sir.— I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  copy  of  the 
44  Doctor,"  Ac,  bearing  my  name  imprinted  in 
nil > rick  letters  on  the  reverse  of  the  title-page. 
That  I  should  be  gratified  by  thus  flattering  and 
unusual  distinction  you  have  rightly  supposed ; 
and  that  the  book  itself  would  amuse  me  by 
its  wit  tickle  me  by  its  humour,  and  afford 
mo  gratification  of  a  higher  kind  in  its  serious 
parts,  is  what  you  cannot  have  doubted. 
Whether  my  thanks  for  this  curiosity  in  lite- 
rature will  go  to  the  veteran  in  literature,*  who 
of  all  living  men  is  the  most  versed,  both  in 
curious  and  Ane  letters;  whether  they  will 
cross  the  Alps  to  an  old  incognito, t  who  has 
the  stores  of  Italian  poetry  at  command ; 
whether  they  will  rind  the  author  in  London,  \ 
surrounded  with  treasures  of  ancient  and 
modern  art.  in  an  abode  as  elegant  as  his  own 
volumes;  or  wheresoever  the  roving  shaft 
which  is  sure  to  reach  its  mark  may  light,  the 
personage,  lie  be  friend,  acquaintance  or  stran- 
ger, to  whose  hands  it  comes  is  assured  that 


Disraeli.      \  Mathlas.  \ 


his  volumes  have  been  perused  with  great 
pleasure  by  his  obliged  and  obedient  servant 

4  Robert  Soi'TnEV.' 

One  of  the  most  elegant  letters  of  thanks 
we  have  met  with  is  now  before  us.  It  was 
written  by  Lord  Lytton  soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  his  '  Zanoni.' 

4  Dear  Sir, — I  am  extremely  pleased  and 
flattered  by  the  attention  with  which  you  have 
read,  and  the  marks  of  approvul  with  which 
you  have  honoured,  "  Zanoni."  Allow  mo  to 
wish  to  yourself  a  similar  compliment  from 
roader 


as  courteous  and  as  accomplished 
as  yourself,  you  will  then  judge  of  the  gratifi- 
cation you  have  afforded  to  your  very  truly 
obliged,  E.  B.  Lytton.' 

Begging  letters  are  hardly  a  branch  of 
literature,  although  great  ingenuity  is  fre- 
quently exhibited  in  their  composition  ;  but 
a  sufficient  number  of  them  can  be  Been  in 
tho  4Mendictyv  Society's  Reports.'  "W.  R, 
the  author  of  the  4  Enemy  of  Idlencsse,'  1 62 1, 
gives  the  following  directions  how  to  a«k  a 
favour : — 

4  As  concerning  the  manner  how  to  demand 
temporall  things,  as  a  booke,  a  horse,  or  such 
like,  the  letter  must  be  divided  into  fouro 
partes.  First,  wee  must  get  the  goodwill  of 
him  to  whome  wee  write  by  praising  his  liber- 
ality, and  specially  of  the  power  and  authority 
that  heo  hath  to  grant  tho  thing  that  bee  is  de- 
manded. Secondly,  wee  must  declaro  our 
demand  and  request  to  bee  honest  and  neces- 
sary, and  without  the  which  wee  cannot 
atcnicve  our  determinate  end  and  purpose. 
Thirdly,  that  the  request  is  easie  to  be  granted 
considering  his  ability,  and  that  in  a  most  diffi- 
cult thing  his  liberality  is  ordinarily  express- 
ed. Fourthly,  to  promise  recompence ;  as 
thankes,  service,  Ac. 

Some  men  have  very  obdurate  hearts,  and1 
will  not  be  moved  by  any  such  language. 
Jeffrey  had  a  form  of  refusal  which  must 
have  been  very  tantalizing  to  his  correspon- 
dents.   Ue  managed  to  bring  tho  sentence. 
'  I  have  much  pleasure  in  subscribing'  to  the- 
end  of  the  first  page,  and  then  added,  on  the- 
opposite  side,  4  myself,  yours  faithfullv,  F. 
Jeffrey.' 

Charles  Lamb  wrote  upon  books  that  are 
not  books,  or  those  that  'no  gentleman's, 
library  should  be  without'  In  the  same 
way  there  are  letters  that  are  not  letters,  and 
of  such  arc  the  political  letters  of  Junius,, 
Pascal's  'Provincial  Letters,'  Swift's  'I>ra- 
pier's  Letters,'  and  all  essays,  disquisitions,, 
and  satires  which  arc  merely  thrown  into  the 
epistolary  form.  Sorao  historical  letters  are^ 
in  the  same  category ;  because,  although  the 
letters  of  such  men  as  Cromwell,  Marl- 
borough, Nelson,  Franklin,  Washington,  and 
Wellington  must  always  interest  us,  wo  read! 
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tlicm  more  for  the  matter  that  is  in  them 
than  for  the  form  in  which  they  are 
thrown.  The  following  letter  from  the  Prin- 
cess Mary  (afterwards  Queen  of  England)  to 
the  wife  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  above  rulo,  and  exhibits  its 
writer  in  an  amiable  light,  as  interceding  for 
two  poor  servants  who  were  formerly  attach- 
ed to  her  mother's  household,  and  who  had 
fallen  into  poverty  :— 

4  To  my  Lady  of  Somerset 

4  My  good  Gossip, — After  my  very  hearty 
commendations  to  you,  with  like  desire  to  hear 
of  the  amendment  and  increase  of  your  good 
health,  these  shall  be  to  put  you  in  remem- 
brance of  mine  old  suit  concerning  Richard 
Wood,  who  was  my  mother's  servant  when  you 
were  one  of  her  Grace's  maids ;  and  as  you 
know  by  his  supplication,  hath  sustained  great 
loss,  almost  to  his  utter  undoing,  without  any 
recompense  for  the  same  hitherto;  which 
forced  me  to  trouble  you  with  this  suit  before 
thin  time,  whereof  (I  thank  you)  I  had  a  very 
good  answer ;  desiring  you  now  to  renew  the 
same  matter  to  my  lord  your  husband,  for  I 
consider  that  it  is  in  manner  impossible  for  him 
to  remember  all  such  matters,  having  such  a 
heap  of  business  as  he  hath.  Wherefore,  I 
heartily  require  you  to  go  forward  in  this  suit 
till  you  have  brought  it  to  an  honest  end,  for 
tho  poor  man  is  not  able  to  lye  long  in  the  city. 
And  tli us  my  good  Nan,  I  trouble  you  both 
with  myself  and  all  mine,  thanking  you  with 
all  my  heart  for  your  earnest  gentleness  to- 
wards me  in  all  my  suits  hitherto,  reckoning 
myself  out  of  doubt  of  the  continuance  of  the 
same.  Wherefore,  once  again  I  must  trouble 
you  with  my  poor  George  Brickhousc,  who  was 
an  officer  of  my  brother's  wardrobe  of  the 
beds,  from  the  time  of  the  king  my  father's 
coronation ;  whose  only  desire  it  is  to  be  one  of 
the  knights  of  Windsor  if  all  the  rooms  be  not 
filled,  and  if  they  be,  to  have  the  next  rever- 
sion ;  in  the  obtaining  whereof,  in  mine  opinion 
you  shall  do  a  charitable  deed,  as  knoweth 
Almighty  God,  who  send  you  good  health,  and 
us  shortly  to  meet,  to  his  pleasure.  From  St 
John's,  this  Sunday  at  afternoon,  being  the 
24th  of  April. 

'  Your  loving  friend  during  my  life, 

1  Maryb.'  * 

The  duchess  to  whom  the  above  letter  was 
written  was  very  haughty,  and  held  her  head 
higher  than  the  Queen-dowager,  who  had 
married  tho  Protector's  brother,  Lord  Sey- 
mour of  Sudclcy,  the  Lord  High  Admiral. 
Lloyd  says,  4  Very  great  were  the  animosities 
betwixt  their  wives,  the  duchess  refusing  to 
bear  the  queen's  train,  and  in  effect  just  led 
her  for  precedence,  so  that  between  the  tram 
of  the  queen  and  long  gown  of  the  duchess 
they  raised  so  much  dust  at  court  as  at  last 
to  put  out  the  eyes  of  both  their  husbands.' 


•  Tytler's  '  England  under  Edward  VI.  and 
Mary/  1839,  vol.  i.,  p.  48. 


Men  of  position  and  fame  must  often 
groan  under  the  affliction  of  letters  and  other 
applications  that  are  constantly  besetting 
them.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  frequently  vic- 
timized in  this  way,  and  once  he  was  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  have  to  pay  £5  postage  for  a 
large  packet  from  New  York,  which  contain- 
ed a  MS.  play,  by  a  young  lndv,  intended 
for  his  perusal,  and  accompanied"  with  a  re- 
quest that  he  would  read  and  correct  it,  write 
a  prologue  and  epilogue  for  it,  procure  it  a 
good  reception  from  the  manager  of  Prury 
Lane,  and  make  Murray  or  Constable  bleed 
handsomely  for  the  copyright.  A  fortnight 
after  he  received  another  packet,  for  which 
he  paid  the  same  amount,  which  contained  a 
second  copy  of  the  '  Cherokee  Indians,'  with 
a  letter  from  the  authoress  stating,  that  as 
the  winds  had  been  boisterous  she  feared 
the  first  packet  had  foundered. 

The  managers  of  theatres  aro  peculiarly 
troubled  with  applications  that  they  arc  una- 
ble to  accede  to,  and  authors  often  think 
that  those  who  do  not  rate  their  productions 
as  highly  as  they  do  themselves  must  be 
actuated  by  unworthy  motives.  The  follow- 
ing letter  from  F.  Yates  exhibits  some  of  a 
manager's  troubles : — 

*  Mv  dear  Sir, — I  this  moment  have  receiv- 
ed your  letter,  which  has  given  me  more  pain 
than  I  can  describe  to  you.  I  do  assure  you 
that,  from  the  little  I  have  known  of  you,  you 
are  the  last  man  in  the  world  whose  feelings  I 
would  wound.  Your  note  came  to  me  yester- 
day at  rehearsal ;  I  answered  it,  enclosing  two 
orders,  stating  that  I  could  not  afford  more, 
and  explained  myself  in  tho  following  manner 
about  "Love  at  Home,"  viz: — That  as  there 
was  no  chance  of  our  being  able  to  produce 
such  a  piece  for  some  time,  I  thought  it  better 
to  return  it  to  you,  or  words  to  that  effect 
This  note  I  put  in  the  person's  hands  who  gave 
me  yours ;  who  it  was  I  can't  recollect  You 
know  what  last  rehearsals  are  to  a  manager 
sitting  at  the  prompter's  table.  This  morning, 
when  I  was  in  bed,  the  servant  came  with  your 
card,  and  in  answer  to  your  note  I  could  only 
fancy  you  wanted  your  piece,  and  desired  her 
to  wrap  it  up  and  give  it  the  messenger.  I 
confess  I  should  have  scon  to  its  being  properly 
enveloped,  but  you  can  make  excuse  for  a 
fatigued  man,  who  hears  of  nothing  but  manu- 
scripts from  morning  to  night  I  am  most 
anxious  that  you  should  acquit  me,  and  believe 
me  with  truth  to  be  yours, 

'With  much  esteem, 

•Fred.  Yatbs.' 

Managers  arc  not  the  only  persons  who 
arc  troubled  by  the  application  of  authors, 
and  the  following  letter  from  Liston  (dated 
1833)  shows  us  how  he  refused  to  perform 
an  unpleasant  task : — 

4  Sir, — The  repeated  annoyances  I  have  been 
I  subjected  to,  by  undertaking  to  read  pieces  at 
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the  desire  of  authors  and  managers,  have  do- 
termincd  me  to  avoid  for  tho  future  so  unplea- 
sant a  task,  and  I  therefore  trust  you  will  not 
take  offence,  if,  in  pursuance  of  that  deter- 
mination, I  feel  myself  compelled  to  decline  a 
compliance  with  your  request  Mme.  Vestris 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  pay  every  attention  to 
your  production  should  you  feel  disposed  to 
entrust  it  to  her,  and  in  the  event  of  my  hav- 
ing a  cliaracter  assigned  me  you  may  be  satis- 
fled  that  I  will  do  my  duty,  both  to  you  and 
to  the  theatre.  I  would  have  answered  you 
earlier,  but  I  have  not  had  five  minutes  at  my 
own  disposal  for  the  last  three  weeks/ 

Besides  the  trouble  of  reading  new  plays, 
managers  have  to  bear  with  the  offended 
dignity  of  the  actors.  Tho  following  irate 
letter  of  Elliston  (Charles  Lamb's  Ellistou) 
shows  what  they  have  occasionally  to  put  up 
with: — 

*  Sir,  —  Your  information  respecting  the 
u  School  for  Scandal,"  which  I  received  last 
night,  is  happily  imagined  to  fill  up  the  mea- 
sure of  disrespect  which  seems  to  nave  been 
studiously  offered  to  me  since  I  have  been  in 
tho  new  l)rury  Lane  Theatre.    You  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  I  have  always  played  the  part  of 
"  Charles  "  with  the  Drury  Lane  company,  and 
Mr.  Arnold,  when  1  met  him  on  Kew  Itridge 
previous  to  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane,  and 
when  it  was  in  contemplation  to  open  the  new 
theatre  with  Mr.  Sheridan's  brilliant  play,  dis- 
tinctly told  me  in  answer  to  a  question  1  put 
to  him,  that  I  should  be  expected  to  play 
"  Charles."    Under  these  circumstances  I  can- 
not but  conceive  the  cool  modo  in  which  I  am 
asked,  without  request,  to  be  ready  for  the 
eldest  brother,  to  be  an  insult.    To  oblige  the 
committee  and  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
concern,  I  think  I  have  already  sufficiently 
manifested  [my  desire]  by  the  acceptance  of  a 
very  inferior  part  in  the  tragedy,  and  by  my 
suppression  of  complaint  where  complaint  was 
almost  peremptorily  called  for ;   but  there 
are  bounds  beyond  which  it  would  be  con- 
temptible for  patience  to  show  itself  ;  I  enter, 
therefore,  a  decided  protest  against  this  your 
last  proceeding,  and  expect  that  for  the  future 
it  may  constitute  a  part  of  yours  and  Mr. 
Arnold's  management  to  show  me  a  little  more 
good  manners  than  your  natures  have  hitherto 
permitted.' 

Although  a  great  number  of  letters  have 
been  printed,  there  must  be  an  immense 
mass  of  imprinted  ones  that  ought  to  see  the 
light,  and  would  add  much  to  our  informa- 
tion. We  should  like  to  see  all  the  known 
correspondence  of  the  world  overhauled,  re- 
arranged, and  extracted  under  heads.  By 
this  means  we  should  gain  new  views  of  the 
characters  of  men,  and  the  high  and  dry  de- 
scription of  action  would  be  supplemented 
bv  vivid  touches  of  feeling  that  would 
breathe  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  history. 
Some  such  scheme  as  this  was  hinted  at  bv 


Dr.  Maitland,  in  his  work  on  the  'Dark 
Ages.' 

We  must  now,  however,  bring  our  subject 
to  a  close,  ere  we  have  exhausted  the  patience 
of  our  readers ;  but  we  do  so  with  reluctance, 
for  the  number  of  letters  that  we  should  like 
to  quote  are  numberless.  Wo  think  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  being  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  the  great  ones  of  tho 
earth,  of  those  who  are  great  by  birth,  by 
genius,  and  by  worth ;  and  we  can  imagine 
few  greater  literary  treats  than  to  turn  over 
a  well-arranged  collection  of  autograph  let- 
ters, which  have  been  selected  for  the  inte- 
rest of  their  contents  as  well  as  for  the  cele- 
brity of  the  writers.  We  feel  suddenly 
taken  out  of  ourselves  and  transplanted  into 
a  brilliant  society,  and  we  rise  with  the  feel- 
ing that  our  list  of  acquaintances  and  friends 
has  been  enlarged  by  some  of  the  best  and 
greatest  that  have  walked  the  earth.  Wo 
nave  only  left  ourselves  room  to  say  a  few 
word*  ou  Mr.  Seton's  book,  but  those  words 
must  bo  in  its  praise.  The  author  has  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  together  some  very  inte- 
resting and  amusing  essays  ou  '  Letters  and 
Letter-writers ;'  but  as  tho  subject  is  a  large 
one,  and  the  illustrations  for  it  arc  peculiarly 
rich,  we  have  preferred  to  make  a  selection 
of  our  own  instead  of  using  those  that  Mr. 
Set  on  has  collected. 

In  conclusion,  wc  cannot  but  express  the 
pride  we  feel  in  the  belief  that  our  country- 
men and  countrywomen  have  added  so  many 
charming  chapters  to  this  branch  of  the 
great  literature  of  the  world :  chapters  that 
will  bear  comparison  with  those  produced 
by  the  writers  of  auy  other  country. 


Abt.  VI. —  Wesley  and  Wesleyanism. 

(1.)  The  Life  ami  Times  of  the  Ret:  John 
Wesley,  M.A.,  Founder  of  the  Methodist*. 
By  the  Rev.  L.  Tverman.  3  vols.  Rud- 
der and  Stoughtou. 

(2.)  The  Life  and  Timet  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Wesley,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Epworth,  and 
Father  of  tlw  Rev.  John  and  Char  It* 
Wesley.  By  the  Rev.  L.  Tverman.  Simp- 
kin  aud  Marshall. 

(3.)  John  Wesley  and  the  Eeanyelical  Reac- 
tion of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Julia 
Wbookwood.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

(4.)  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley.  Vols.  I.— XI.  Metho- 
dist Book  Room. 

(5.)  John  Wesley's  Place  in  Church  Hiito- 
tory.    Bell  and  Daldy. 
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(6.)  Wesley  and  Methodism.  By  Isaac 
Taylor.    Bell  and  Daldy. 

(1.)  John  WesUy :  His  Life  and  His  Work. 
By  the  Rev.  M.  Lkli£vrk.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  French, 
B.A.    Wesloyan  Conference  Office. 

(8.)  John  Wesley  ;  or,  the  Theology  of  Con- 
By  the  author  of  the  « Philoso- 
phy of  Evangelicism.'    Bell  and  Daldy. 

Protestantism  has  never  shown  any  es- 
pecial pride  in  its  hagiology,  it  does  not 
treasure  very  highly  the  lives  of  its  saints ; 
yet  it  has  an  illustrious  succession  of  emi- 
nent and  noble  men — great  by  endurance 
and  self-denial,  by  the  majesty  and  multi- 
plicity of  their  labours,  by  tho  fervent  en- 
thusiasm of  their  character,  and  by  their  ex- 
alted intercourse  with  divine  truths  and 
things.  Among  tho  most  eminent  of  these 
lives,  great  by  its  endowments  and  virtues, 
transcendent  by  incessant  and  immeasurable 
activity,  extraordinary  by  its  protracted 
period  of  service,  stands  that  of  John  Wes- 
ley, mild  and  modest,  but  conspicuous  and 
renowned,  alike  in  the  Old  World  and  the 
Now.  Shall  we  be  doing  a  needless  thing 
if  we  devote  some  pages  to  an  attempt  at  an 
estimate  of  the  man,  his  ideas,  his  work, 
and  his  influence  ?  First,  the  man.  Plea- 
sant, it  has  been  said,  is  the  task  to  trace  up 
to  their  mountain  source  the  streams  which, 
broadening  into  great  rivers,  descend  to  run 
among  the  hills  and  water  the  valleys;  to 
drink  at  the  fountain-head,  where  perhaps 
all  seems  bleak  and  drear,  compared  with 
the  fertility  through  which  the  river  wan- 
ders below ;  thus,  also,  it  is  pleasant  to 
trace  somo  great  benevolent  flood  of  influ- 
ence and  thought  back  to  its  obscure  foun- 
tain, its  unlikely,  perhaps  unsuspected, 
spring.  Thus  also  it  is  that  in  the  kitchen 
of  a  poorly  furnished  Lincolnshire  parson- 
age, in  its  atmosphere  of  poverty  and  piety, 
Methodism  really  had  its  origin  ;  the  early 
life  of  its  fonnder  was  lightened  by  its  spe- 
cial providences,  his  sense  of  wonder  was 
excited  by  its  supernatural  voices,  his  frame 
was  nourished  by  its  hard  discipline.  Such 
was  the  cradle  and  the  early  aliment  of  John 
Wesley ;  and  the  first  element  in  Methodism 
is  the  quality  and  character  of  the  man. 

Even  at  this  day,  Epworth  is  a  quiet  old 
village  town,  lying  on  the  windy  side  of  a 
Lincolnshire  upland;  no  railway  has,  we 
believe,  disturbed  its  solitary  Btillncss,  and 
the  rest  of  its  inhabitants  is  unbroken  by 
the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomotive.  Wo 
may  figure  to  ourselves  its  loneliness  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  siucc,  when  in  its 
old  parsonage  John  Wesley's  eyes  first  open- 
ed to  the  light.    Samuel  Wesley,  his  father, 


was  the  rector  of  the  little  village ;  quite  a 
notable  man  to  us,  and  by  no  means  an  ob- 
scure man  in  his  day.  Epworth,  considering 
those  times,  was  not  a  poor  living,  it  was 
worth  £200  a  year ;  it  is  now  worth  nearly 
£1,000;  but  excellent  and  admirable  man 
as  he  appears  to  havo  been,  tho  old  rector 
was  usually  in  debts  and  difficulties.  Per- 
haps even  Goldsmith's  typical  clergyman 
would  not  have  'passed  rich  with  £40  a 
year,'  if,  in  addition  to  that  wealth,  he  had. 
found  his  quiver  filled  by  nineteen  children ; 
although  we  know  wonderful  Robert  Walker 
became  a  rich  man,  kept  out  of  debt  and 
danger,  and  accumulated  a  fortune  in  his  in- 
cumbency of  Scathwait,  on  an  annual  in- 
come of  £10 !  Few  well-authenticated  sto- 
ries are  more  romantic  than  that  of  Ep- 
worth parsonage ;  among  old  houses  it  has  a 
distinguished  pre-eminence.  Both  the  pas- 
tor and  his  wife  were  extraordinary  people : 
on  both  sides  their  ancestors  were  remarka- 
ble, and  they  in  turn  became  parents  of  au 
offspring,  marvellous  not  merely  in  number, 
but  in  the  singular  versatility  of  their  genius. 
The  old  rector  was  one  of  the  stupendous 
scholars,  of  whom  there  were  bo  many  in  the 
lone  and  obscure  retreats  of  village  life  in 
that  age ;  one  of  those  men  who,  patiently 
trimming  the  midnight  lamp,  or  kindling  it 
before  the  earliest  glow  of  the  summer's 
sunbeam,  thought  or  wrote  with  equal  facili- 
I  ty  iu  llebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin,  and  publish- 
ed their  works  in  huge  quartos  or  folios. 
Of  him  probably  we  should  now  know  no- 
thing, but  for  the  work  of  his  remarkable 
children.  Yet  he  was  himself  a  huge  folio 
of  a  man,  a  poet,  too,  iu  virtue  of  a  con- 
siderable power  of  conception,  fertility  of 
illustration,  and  melody  of  expression  ;  those 
queer  old  volumes,  the  '  Athenian  Oracle,' 
which  are  a  choice  amusement  and  recrea- 
tion for  the  bookworm,  received  large  con- 
tributions, and  on  the  most  curious  subjects, 
from  his  pen:  lie  possessed  a  nimble  wit, 
and  his  posthumous  work  ou  Job  is  said  to 
contain — for  it  has  never  fallen  in  our  way 
— a  vast  wealth  of  scholarship.  Susannah 
Wesley,  his  wife,  was  at  once  a  saint  and  a 
scholar,  far  more  equal  to  the  discussion  of 
many  knotty  matters  in  divinity  than  some 
of  the  bishops  of  that  day ;  and  she  also  had 
an  intense  concern  for  the  souls  of  the  pa- 
rishioners round  about  her.  The  household 
of  that  parsonago  vividly  reflects  that  old 
twilight  time.  Twice  the  rectory  was  con- 
sumed by  fire :  it  was  supposed*  to  be  the 
work  of  incendiaries,  for  the  rector  was  very 
unpopular,  and  the  story  has  often  been  told 
in  prose  and  in  painting,  how,  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  the  infant  John  nearly  pe- 
rished in  the  flames,  how  he  was  rescued, 
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and  how  the  bmvc  rector  knelt  with  his 
children  on  the  village  green,  exclaiming, 
*  Conic,  neighbours,  let  us  kneel  down,  let 
u»  jrivc  thanks  to  God,  lie  has  given  me  all 
my   eight  children — I  am   rich  enough.' 
But  iu  the  fire  he  lost  not  only  his  house, 
but  his  furniture  and  his  precious  library, 
all  hia  manuscripts,  and  his  sermons,  and 
moreover  a  work  on  Hebrew  poetry,  which, 
from  what  we  know  of  his  pen,  must  have 
been  very  valuable.    Grim  shadows  often 
fell  over  the  rectory.    One  circumstance 
gives  it  a  most  singular  notoriety,  and  was 
probably  not  without  influence  on  the  mind 
of  John.    We  allude  to  its  celebrated  ghost 
Among  ghost  stories,  this  of  the  apparition  or 
polter-geisttrie  of  Epworth — for  the  haunt- 
ings  were  noisy  racketings  rather  than  appear- 
ances— has  always  been  held  to  be  one  of 
the  most  inexplicable.   Dr.  Southey  quite  in- 
clines to  a  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the 
ghostly  visitations,  and  Mr.  Tycnnan  ex- 
presses himself  as  reluctantly  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  noises  and  other  circum- 
stances were  occasioned  by  the  direct  and 
immediate  agency  of  some  unseen  spirit ; 
Isaac  Taylor  also  seems  forced  to  a  similar 
admission.    Thus  it  was  a  singular  old  house 
and  household ;  much  there  was  calculated 
in  every  way  to  stir  the  souls  of  such  chil- 
dren and  youths  as  John  and  Charles  Wes- 
ley, not  to  mention  the  less  famous,  but 
scarcely  less  ingenious,  Samuel  and  Meheta- 
bcl,  Amelia  and  Kcziah ;  it  is  interesting  to 
think  of  that  family  in  those  old  Epworth 
fields  and  lanes  and  hedgerows,  and  to  fol- 
low them  in  all  their  stnmgc,  varied,  and 
parti-coloured  existence. 

In  due  time,  John  left  home  for  college; 
he  studied  at  Christ-church,  Oxford,  after  he 
had  fulfilled  his  earlier  course  at  the  Charter 
House.  It  was  long  before  he  found  his 
way  into  the  work  which  has  made  his  name 
so  eminent ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  in  earlier 
life  he  gave  much  promise  of  tliat  especial 
excellence  to  which  he  attained.  He  was  a 
hard  and  industrious  student,  an  exemplary 
and  pious  youth  and  young  man.  It  is  not 
uninteresting  to  notice  that  at  this  time  he 
had  rather  a  close  and  not  unaftcctionatc 
correspondence  with  Mary  Granville,  then  a 
young  widow,  which  suggests  suspicious 
possibilities.  Talented,  beautiful,  and  ac- 
complished, wo  know  her  principally  as  the 
old  lady,  Mrs.  Pclany,  the  cherished  friend 
of  George  III.,  to  whom  he  paid  such  court- 
ly and  beautiful  deference  in  her  old  age  at 
Windsor.  Mr.  Tyerman  sccins  to  think, 
and  we  think  too,  that  Wesley  had  a  'fair 
escape;'  that  he  was  not  at  all  uninteresting 
to  the  fair  widow  is  certain.  Wliat  would 
have  become  of  Methodism  had  the  inti- 


macy been  closer!  He  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  ;  but  his  ideas  of 
Christian  truth  appear  to  have  been  very 
crude  and  confused.  In  his  twenty-fifth 
year  he  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  ministered  for  some  time  at 
a  wretched  little  Lincolnshire  village  called 
Wrootc  ;  the  population  was  under  three 
hundred,  'and  the  people,'  says  Mehetabcl 
Wesley,  'were  as  dull  as  asses  and  impervi- 
ous as  stone.'  It  is  true  there  was  at  this 
time  a  small  cluster  of  Oxford  students  who 
had  received  the  denomination  of  '  Metho- 
dists,' and  Wesley  was  one  of  them  ;  he  was 
called  even  the  *  Curator  of  the  Holy  Club,' 
and  a  '  crack-braiued  enthusiast.'  His  bro- 
ther Charles  regarded  him  with  reverence, 
and  all  looked  up  to  him  as  the  worthy 
leader  of  the  little  band.  He  appears  to 
have  led  the  life  of  an  ascetic,  and  his  chari- 
ty to  the  poor  was  limited  only  by  his  very 
scanty  means.  An  instance  shows  us  some- 
thing of  tho  character  of  the  man.  On  one 
cold  winter  day,  a  young  girl  whom  these 
earlier  Methodists  kept  at  school,  called 
upon  him  in  a  state  nearly  frozen.  Tho 
young  man  said  to  her,  '  You  seem  half- 
starved  ;  have  you  nothing  to  wear  but  that 
linen  gown  f '  She  said,  '  Sir,  it  is  all  I 
have!'  Wesley  felt  in  his  pocket,  but  it 
was  almost  empty  ;  the  walls  of  his  chamber, 
however,  were  hung  with  pictures,  and  these 
now  seemed  to  him  to  become  his  accusers. 
4  It  struck  me,'  says  he,  *  will  thy  Master  say 
to  thee,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
steward,  thou  Bast  adorned  thy  walls  with 
the  money  which  might  have  screened  this 
poor  creature  from  the  cold."  O  justice ! 
O  mercy !  arc  not  these  pictures  the  blood 
of  this  poor  maid  ? '  When  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  seventy -three,  the  Commissioners 
of  Excise — in  all  generations  a  race  of  mone- 
tary ferrets — addressed  to  him  a  circular, 
expressing  that  beyond  a  doubt  he  had 
neglected  to  make  a  proper  entry  and  return 
of  his  silver  plate.  The  letter  was  very  curt 
and  peremptory.  Wesley  evidently  thought 
the  application  to  him  was  ridiculous,  and 
he  replied  in  a  note  still  more  curt.  '  Sir,  I 
havo  two  silver  spoons  at  London  and  two 
at  Bristol ;  this  is  all  the  plate  that  I  have 
at  present,  and  I  shall  not  buy  any  more 
while  so  many  round  me  want  bread.  I  am, 
Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,  John  Wes- 
ley.' Thus  the  reflection  of  the  young  stu- 
dent realized  itself  in  the  active  life  of  the 
old  man. 

For  some  time,  however,  John  Wesley 
appears  before  us  as  a  kind  of  eighteenth 
century  Puseyite,  or  rather  such  an  one  as 
nurrell  Froudc ;  his  notions  were  cast  in  a 
mould  of  High  Church  idealism,  not  unmix- 
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cd  with  a  certain  morbid  pietism  ;  and  Ox- 
ford Methodism  almost  anticipates  that  other 
mighty  reaction,  the  great  religious  move- 
ment of  our  age ;  but  the  Methodism  of 
Oxford,  indeed,  although  it  nnmbered  among 
its  adherents  such  men  as  the  Wesleys,  and 
Whitefield,  and  Hervcy,  and  Ingram,  soon 
came  to  an  end,  and,  but  for  Wesley's  after 
career,  would  have  been  buried  in  oblivion, 
for  Mr.  Tyerman  truly  characterizes  it  as 
'misty,  austere,  gloomy,  and  forbidding, 
while  yet  intensely  earnest,  sincere,  and  self- 
denying.' 

The  friends  were  soon  widely  scattered  to 
their  different  vicarages  and  curacies,  and 
John  Wesley  himself — now  in  his  thirty- 
second  year — accepted  a  mission  to  the  little 
American  State  of  Georgia,  We  need  not 
-describe  hiB  experience  in  America  further 
than  to  remark  how,  on  his  way  thither,  he 
fell  in  with  Moravians,  who  imparted  to  him 
some  new  light  in  theology  on  its  experi- 
mental side.  The  vigorous  hymns  of  the 
Moravians  and  their  vivid  representations  of 
Christian  life,  put  before  him  a  new  set  of 
ideas,  which,  when  he  separated  himself  en- 
tirely from  the  organization  of  that  sect  and 
returned  to  England,  bore  abundant  fruit. 
His  life  in  Georgia  was  of  short  continuance, 
but  characterized  by  singular  circumstances ; 
first  and  foremost,  ho  took  into  his  ministry 
a  very  strange,  morose,  and  cheerless  type  of 
Christianity ;  also  in  connection  with  this, 
we  have  to  notice  a  very  important  item  in 
his  history — he  fell  in  love.  It  is  quite  re- 
markable that  all  Wesley's  transactions  with 
womankind — on  his  own  account—were  un- 
fortunate, even  exceedingly  unhappy.  The 
lady  who  first  drew  forth  his  affections  ap- 
pears to  have  accepted  his  proposal  of  mar- 
riage ;  but  by  a  rapid  transition  we  find  her 
a  week  or  two  after,  married  to  a  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson ;  this  overwhelmed  the  poor  priest, 
and  introduced  him  to  other  troubles.  lie 
refused  to  admit  her  to  the  Lord's  table; 
then  we  find  him  arrested  and  brought  be- 
fore the  recorder  for  defaming  the  lady ; 
then  followed  a  stream  of  indictments 
against  him,  and,  in  brief,  sick  and  sore,  and 
as  a  prisoner  at  large,  wo  find  him  hurrying 
»wav  from  the  colony. 

ror  a  life  which  became  so  remarkable 
for  the  prescience  and  rigidity  of  its  princi- 
ples, such  a  commencement  was  very  singu- 
lar. A  strange  undeterminateness  appears 
to  rule,  or  rather  to  leave  him  unruled  and 
ungovcrhed,  uutil  his  thirty-seventh  year. 
It  is  singular,  for  instance,  to  find  an  un- 
doubtedly pious,  earnest,  holy,  and  self-de- 
nying man,  such  as  Wesley  was,  declaring 
that  until  he  returned  from  Georgia  he  was 
an  unconverted  man.    He  was  no  doubt  in  I 


search  of  that  deep  faith  which  is  eternal 
life.    It  appears  that  a  real  change  came 
over  him  when  he  heard  the  preaching  of 
Peter  Bohler,  the  Moravian ;  in  all  these 
earlier  years  of  Wesley's  activity  he  seems  to 
have  been  greatly  indebted  to  the  Moravians. 
The  issue  of  the  influence  of  Bohler  upon 
his  mind,  was  his  confession  that  before 
this  period  he  was  a  servant  of  God,  accept- 
ed and  safe,  but  now  he  knew  it,  and  waa 
happy  as  well  as  safe,  and  in  after  years  and 
until  our  own  time,  the  conscious  happiness 
of  believers  has  been  a  considerable  point  in 
Methodist  teaching.    There  is  no  doubt  that 
Wesley  himself  attained  a  cheerful,  qniet, 
restful  consciousness  he  had  never  known 
before,  and  his  life  hereafter,  while  constant 
in  its  course  of  self-denial,  was  lifted  above 
the  morose  asceticism  of  his  earlier  years. 
But  as  to  the  principle  itself,  it  is  surely  as 
dangerous  as  a  rule  of  Christian  experience, 
as  it  is  doubtful  in  all  human  philosophy. 
For  some  time  he  was  materially  influenced 
by  Moravian  principles  and  practices,  aud, 
indeed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  God  who  des- 
tined for  his  dihtinguished  servant  a  very 
long  life,  was  teaching  him  in  various  schools 
those  principles,  which  upon  an  eminently 
large  scale  he  was  to  apply.    He  went  to 
Germany  to  visit  the  Moravian  settlement  of 
Heruhutt,  he  came  to  know  that  eminent 
and  extraordinary  man,  Christian  David,  he 
heard  him  preach  and  received  from  his  own 
lips  his  singular  story.    He  professed  liira- 
sclf  to  have  received  remarkable  spiritual 
intelligence  from  Moravian  teachings;  and 
some  of  the  finest  hymns  in  the  W  esleyan 
Hymn  Book  arc  translations  made  at  this 
time  by  John  Wesley  from  those  of  Count 
Zinzendorf.    But  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
he  signalized  the  period  of  his  conversion 
by  a  quarrel  with  William  I#aw ;  he  charged 
him  most  ungraciously  with  having  deceived 
him  in  having  given  to  him  a  mystical, 
notional,  and  intellectual  faith ;  and  Law  re- 
plied to  him  in  language,  which  assuredly 
in  every  way  leaves  that  devout  and  eminent 
Christian  philosopher  in  possession  of  the 
field.    It  is,  however,  the  last  ground  of 
serious  exception  wo  can  take  to  the  life  of 
Wesley.    At  this  point,  his  lifo  Beems  to 
collect  itself  into  eminent  purpose  and  con- 
sistency.   He  was  soon  compelled  to  disen- 
tangle himself  from  the  Moravians,  whose 
notions  at  that  time  were  beset  by  the  most 
mystical  and  mischievous  fancies,  and  ridicu- 
lous and  even  indecent  allusions.    lie  was 
forbidden  their  pulpit  on  account  of  his 
clearly  expressed  dissent  from  their  doctrines 
and  almost  immediately,  and  apparently 
without  any  distinctly  marked  design  on 
his  own  part,  he  commenced  that  course 
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which  made  him  ho  pre-eminent  a  father 
and  apostle  in  the  modern  church.  John 
Wesley's  course  is  very  singular.  It  has 
this  stroii <j  mark  of  eminent  honesty :  that 
the  whole  of  the  immense  system  of  useful- 
ness he  inaugurated,  appears  to  have  heen 
without  especial  intention  or  plan.  From 
year  to  year  the  institution  grew ;  piece  by 
piece*  the  mighty  structure  took  proportion 
and  shape.  Commencing  in  a  simple  design 
to  he  useful,  to  awaken  men  to  a  knowledge 
of  sin,  and  to  the  determination  of  salvation 
from  sin,  Wesley  became  an  evangelist.  Ue 
had  no  idea  of  separating  himself  from  the 
Established  Church ;  he  always  regarded 
himself  as  one  of  its  ministers,  and  was  suf- 
ficiently filled,  even  to' the  close  of  his  life, 
with  all  the  ideas  implied  in  being  an  or- 
dained priest  in  its  communion.  It  is  im- 
possible to  regard  him  in  relation  to  England 
at  that  time,  without  feeling  that  he,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  was  raised  up  and  set  apart 
for  the  salvation  of  his  country. 

The  social  condition  of  England,  when 
Wesley  appeared  presents  no  attractive  pic- 
ture to  the  student ;  in  some  measure  it  re- 
lieves ami  lightens  our  despondency  concern- 
ing England  at  present  to  remember  what 
the  country  was  then.    It  is  true  the  popu- 
lation was  small,  almost  insignificant,  as  com- 
pared with  our  present  overcrowded  masses 
— it  was  not  more  than  about  six  millions — 
but  with  abundant  wealth  and  means  of 
happiness,  the  people  fell  far  short  of  what 
we  should  n<>w  consider  comfort.    This  was, 
however,  a  slight  shade  in  the  picture  ;  there 
were  cruelty  and  injustice  in  the  administra- 
tion of  English  law,  life  and  liberty  were 
held  very  cheap,  deism  or  atheism  in  religiou 
and  a  wild  licentiousness  and  rude  brutality 
of  manner*,  pervaded  nil  classes,  from  the 
court  to  the  meanest  hamlet  of  the  land. 
For  the  most  part  the  Church  of  England 
had  shamefully  forgotten  and  neglected  her 
duty,  while  the  Nonconformist*  had  sunk 
generally  into  so  cold  an  inditferentism  in 
devotion,  and  so  hard  and  sceptical  a  frame 
of  thought  in  theology,  that  almost  every 
interest  of  the  land  was  given  over  to  profli- 
gacy or  recklessness,  and  in  thoughtful  minds 
to  despair.    Thi>se  who  called  themselves 
Christians  were  for  the  most  part  spiritually 
dead.    The  literature  of  England  suffered  a 
temporary  eclipse,  and  such  as  it  was,  it  was  I 
shamefully  perverted  from  all  high  purposes, 
and  w;ts  very  generally  adverse  to  all  purity 
and  moral  dignity.    The  gaols,  indeed,  were 
crammed  with  culprits,  but  that  did  not  pre- 
vent the  heaths  from  swarming  with  high- 
waymen, and  the  cities  with  burglars;  in 
the  remote  regions  of  England,  Buch  as 
Cornwall  in  the  West,  aud  Yorkshire  and  I 
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Northumberland  in  the  North,  and  especial- 
ly Midland  Staffordshire,  the  manners  were 
wild  and  savage  beyond  all  description  or 
conception.  The  reader  must  conceive  a 
state  of  society  divested  of  all  the  educa- 
tional, philanthropic  and  benevolent  activi- 
ties of  modern  times.  There  were  no  Sun- 
day-schools and  few  day-schools ;  here  and 
there  a  solitary  chapel  sequestered  in  some 
lane,  either  in  the  metropolis  or  the  country 
town,  or  more  probably  far  away  from  a 
town,  stood  in  some  confluence  of  roads  a 
monument  of  old  intolerance;  but  religion 
was,  as  wo  have  said,  in  fact  dead  or  lying 
in  a  trance.  To  few  men  has  it  been  given, 
commencing  a  career  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven,  to  have  reserved  for  them  yet,  up- 
wards of  half-a-century  of  health,  strength, 
and  mental  vigour,  to  carry  out  and  give 
effect  to  all  their  plans.  Wesley  rose  to 
break  up  this  monotony,  and  to  alarm  this 
depravity  of  social  life ;  his  strong,  clear 
voice  sounded  over  the  land  ;  the  amount  of 
hatred,  hostility  and  persecution  which  he 
roused,  evidently  showed  the  living  feeling 
he  had  created  ;  it  is  a  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstance that  a  man  should  hato  religion 
than  be  wholly  indifferent  to  it ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  love  was  more  fervid  and 
intense  than  the  hate,  hate  roared  and 
hissed,  and  threw  about  its  mischievous  dis- 
play of  foolish  fireworks  in  the  shape  of 
pamphlets  and  satires;  but  there  would 
appear  to  have  been  such  a  degree  of 
genuine  sympathy,  that  men  and  women, 
united  by  certain  principles  of  faith,  statedly 
met  together,  regardless  of  peril  or  cost,  and 
thus  there  gradually  extended  over  the  whole 
of  England  a  circle  of  religious  societies 
bearing  Wesley's  name. 

The  Church  of  England  very  soon  set  it- 
self ngainst  the  new  movement;  Whitcfield, 
much  younger  than  Wesley,  an  ardent,  flam- 
ing, seraphic  man,  had  been  compelled  to  be- 
take himself  to  the  field*.  Like  Wesley  he 
was  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Church,  but 
he  had  been  threatened  with  suspension  and 
expulsion,  and  he  was  the  first  who  could 
collect  thousands — sometimes  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand — to  hear  the  gospel.  It  was 
with  great  fear  and  trembling  that  Wesley 
imitated  him,  and  he  says,  referring  to  his  first 
preaching  in  tho  open  air  near  Bristol,  4 1 
I  could  scarcely  reconcile  myself  at  first  to  this 
strange  way  of  preaching  in  the  fields ;  hav- 
ing been  all  my  life,  till  very  lately,  so  tena- 
cious of  every  point  relating  to  decency  and 
order,  that  1  would  have  thought  the  saving 
of  souls  almost  a  sin  if  it  had  not  been  done 
in  church.'  4  Such,'  says  Mr.  Tyennan, 
4  wero  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the  man 
I  who  for  between  fifty  or  sixty  years  proved 
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himself  the  greatest  outdoor  preacher  that 
ever  lived.' 

It  does  not  seem  very  easy  to  settle  the 
precise  etymology  of  the  term  Methodist, 
whether  derived,  as  some  have  said,  from  an 
allusion  in  Juvenal  to  a  celebrated  quack 
physician,  or  whether,  as  Mr.  Tyerman  seems 
to  think,  first  used  in  a  pamphlet  attacking 
Whitefield  in  the  fearlicr  years  of  his  minis- 
try, in  which  the  author  fetches  up  an  old 
sentence  from  the  pages  of  Chrysostom,  who 
says,  4  To  be  a  Methodist  is  to  be  beguiled.' 
We  ourselves  happened  once,  in  a  parish 
church  in  Huntingdonshire,  to  be  listening 
to  a  clergyman  notorious  aliko  by  his  private 
character  and  vehement  intolerance,  who  was 
entertaining  his  audience  on  a  week  evening 
by  a  discourse  from  the  text  in  Ephesians 
iv.  1 4.  4  Whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  de- 
ceive.' lie  said  to  his  people,  4  Now  yon  do 
not  know  Greek ;  I  know  Greek,  and  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  what  this  text  really  says ; 
it  says,  44  they  lie  in  wait  to  make  you  Metho- 
odists ;"  the  word  used  here  is  methodeian, 
that  is  really  the  word  that  is  used,  and  that 
is  really  what  Paul  said,  44  they  lie  in  wait  to 
make  you  Methodists."  A  Methodist  means 
a  deceiver,  one  who  deludes,  cheats  and  be- 
guiles.' The  Grecian  scholar  was  a  little  at 
fault  in  his  next  allusion,  for  he  proceeded 
to  quote  that  other  passage  of  the  apostle, 
4  We  are  not  ignorant  of  his  devices,'  and 
seemed  to  bo  under  the  impression  that 4  de- 
vice' was  the  aame  word  as  that  on  which  he 
had  expended  his  critieism.  4  Now,'  said 
he,  4  you  may  be  ignorant  because  you  do 
not  know  Greek,  but  44  we  are  not  ignorant 
of  his  devices,"  that  is,  of  his  methods,  his 
deceivers,  that  is  his  Methodists.'  It  was  a 
piece  of  the  richest  criticism  we  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  in  any  pulpit  In  such 
empty  wit  and  ignorant  punning,  it  is  very 
likely,  however,  that  the  term  had  its  origin ; 
be  that  as  it  may,  4  Methodist '  soon  became 
the  designation  of  a  really  large  body  of 
social  and  spiritual  reformers,  and  assuredly 
no  term  has  obtained  greater  renown  and 
importance  since  4  the  disciples  were  first 
called  Christians  at  Antioch ;'  but  in  fact  the 
word  is  to  be  found  in  several  places  in  our 
obsolete  English.  Wesley  was  not  the 
greatest  outdoor  preacher  that  ever  lived, 
but  we  can  forgive  Mr.  Tyerman  for  thinking 
so  in  his  high  feeling  . of  admiration  for  his 
illustrious  horo.  He  became  a  power  in  the 
country.  Earl  Stanhope  in  his  very  interest- 
ing 4  History  of  England  from  1713 — 1783,' 
devotes  a  lengthy  chapter  to  Wesley  and  the 
rise  of  Methodism,  and  says,  4  with  less  im- 
mediate importance  than  war  or  political 
changes,  it  endures  long  after,  not  only  the 
result,  but  the  memory  of  these  has  passed 
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away,  and  thousands  who  never  heard  of  Fon- 
tenoy  or  Walpole  continue  to  hold  the  pre- 
cepts and  vonerate  the  name  of  John  Wes- 
ley.' Thus  this  venerable  name  is  a  distin- 
guished landmark  or  milestone  in  the  history 
of  the  mind  of  England.  By  his  labours  he 
gave  the  noblest  freedom  to  thousands  of.cn- 
slaved  minds,  and  marshalled  their  #  wild 
natures  under  the  principles  of  order  and 
obedience.  Wesley  achieved  his  greatest 
victories  in  the  open  air;  he  probably  in- 
herited from  his  father  a  tolerably  sharp 
power  of  satiric  reproof,  which  often  served 
him  well  in  such  encounters  as  he  would  be 
sure  to  have  in  the  broad  streets  or  the  fields, 
and  was  well  illustrated  in  his  victory  over 
Beau  Nash.  The  accomplished  rake  and 
dandy  king  of  Bath,  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies in  that  then  famous  watering-place,  ap- 
peared swaggering  in  his  enormous  white 
hat.,  and  asked,  4  By  what  authority  he  dared 
to  do  what  he  was  doing  now  i '  4  By  the 
authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  conveyed  to  me 
by  him  who  is  now  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, when  he  laid  his  hands  upon  me  and 
said,  44  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the 
Gospel." '  Cried  the  man  of  Bath,  4  Your 
preaching  frightens  people  out  of  their  wits.' 
Sir,'  said  Wesley  4  did  you  ever  hear  me 
preach  ? '  4  No  ! '  4  How  then  can  you  judge 
of  what  you  have  never  heard ? '  "4I  judge, 
he  answered, 4  from  common  report'  4  Com- 
mon report,'  replied  Wesley,  4  is  not  enough ; 

S've  me  leave  to  ask,  Sir,  is  not  your  name 
ash?'  4 It  is,'  he  said.  4Si*r,'  replied 
Wesley,  4 1  dare  not  judge  of  you  by  com- 
mon report'  Even  the  unblushing  master 
of  ceremonies  was  abashed  and  worsted  ;  he 
was  slinking  away,  when,  to  complete  his 
discomfiture,  an  old  woman  lifted  up  her 
voice,  and  begged  Wesley  to  allow  hor  to. 
question  and  to  answer"  hira,;  this  made  the 
scene  ludicrous,  and  in  the  midst  of  »nch  a 
singular  and  disgraceful  defeat,  the  mighty 
dandy  left  the  preacher  to  continue  and  to 
close  his  sermon. 

The  most  romantic  lives  of  the  saints  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  calendar  do  not  present 
a  more  startling  succession  of  incidents  than 
those  which  meet  us  in  the  life  and  labours 
of  Wesley  and  his  Pnetorian  baud,  and 
these  are  all  the  more  marvellous  and  roman- 
tic because  they  lay  no  tax  upon  credulity 
and  never  appeal  to  miracle  as  their  founda- 
tion. Wesley  never,  like  blessed  St  Ray- 
mond of  Pennafort,  spread  his  cloak  upon 
the  sea  to  transport  him  across  the  water, 
sailing  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  six 
hours,  and  entering  his  convent  through  clos- 
ed doors ;  nor  do  we  ever  find  him,  like  the 
dear  and  judicious  Xavier,  spending  three 
whole  days  in  two  differeut  places  at  the 
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same  time,  preaching  all  the  while.  We  fear 
it  is  true  that  Wesley  does  not  shine  in  feats 
like  those,  but  he  seems  almost  ubiquitous, 
and  moves  with  a  rapidity  which  reminds  ns 
of  that  flying  angel  who  had  'the  everlasting 
gospel  to  preach ;'  while  his  conflicts  with 
the  tempests  of  nature,  and  those  wilder  tem- 
pests caused  by  the  passions  of  men,  crowd 
his  life  with  incident    We  read  of  adven- 
turous   journeys  through  regions  in  the 
North  of  England  when  snowstorms  drifted 
and  baulked  the  way,  and  made  travelling 
almost  impossible,  or  over  roads  made  like 
ghisa  by  the  hard  frost,  and  through  pathless 
wastes  of  white.    Thus  we  read  of  his  travel- 
ling through  the  long  wintry  hours,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles,  on  horseback  in  six 
days,  a  wonderful  feat  and  Wesley  himself 
writes, — 'Many  a  rough  journey  have  I  had 
before,  but  one  like  this  I  never  had,  be- 
tween wind  and  hail  and  rain  and  snow  and 
ice,  and  driving  sleet  and  piercing  cold ;  but 
it  has  paused,  and  those  days  will  return  no 
more,  and  arc  therefore  as  though  they  had 
never  been.    So  "the  love  of  Christ  con- 
strained him." '    Vast  concourses  met  him 
in  singular  places:  on  Blackhcath  fourteen 
thousand  people,  in  Kingswood  more,  in 
Moorfields   and  on  Kennington  Common 
twenty  thousand  people.    Singular  was  his 
visit  to  Epworth,  where  he  found  the  church 
of  bis  childhood,  his  father's  church,  and 
the  church  of  his  own  first  ministrations, 
closed  against  him,  but  for  eight  days  he 
stayed,  and  preached  every  night  standing 
on  hi«*  father's  tomb;  truly  a  singular  sight, 
the  living  son,  the  prophet  of  his  age,  surely 
little  short  of  inspired,  preaching  on  the 
dead  father's  grave,  with  such  pathos  and 
power  as  we  may  well  conceive.    '  I  am  well 
assured,'  he  savs,  'that  I  did  far  more  good 
to  my  Lincolnshire  parishioners  by  preaching 
three  days  on  my  father's  tomb,  than  I  did  by 
preaching  three  years  in  his  pulpit'  Visiting 
York,  he  went  to  the  service  of  St.  Saviour's 
Gate  church ;  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cor- 
dcux,  had  warned  his  congregation  against 
hearing  that  'vagabond  Wcslev '  preach. 
We*ley  went  into  the  church  in  liis  canoni- 
cals, it  was  not  unusual  for  ministers  then  to 
wear  the  cassocks  or  the  gown  like  the  uni- 
versity man  in  a  university  town :  the  rector 
of  couinc  saw  he  was  a  clergyman,  but  not 
knowing  w  ho  he  was,  offered  him  his  pulpit 
to  preach,  and  Wesley  was  thoroughly  will- 
ing and  ready.    He  took  for  his  text  a  part 
of  the  gospel  of  the  day — sermons  leaped 
impromptu  from  his  lips  find  heart;  this 
sermon  was  an  impressive  one,  and  after  the 
serv  ic  e  the  rector  a«*kcd  the  clerk  if  he  knew 
who  the  strange  clergyman  was.    'Sir/  said 
the  clerk,  '  it  was  the  "  vagabond  Wesley  "  I 


against  whom  you  warned  ns.*  1  Ay,  in- 
deed! '  said  the  astonished  rector,  'we  have 
been  trapped,  but  never  mind,  we  have  had 
a  good  sermon.'  The  Dean  of  York  heard 
of  the  affair,  and  threatened  to  lay  the  mat- 
ter before  the  archbishop;  but  the  rector 
ontstripped  the  dean,  and  went  himself  and 
told  the  story  to  the  archbishop.  '  You  did 
quite  right,'  he  said,  and  so  the  matter  end- 
ed ;  only  when  the  '  vagabond  Wesley  '  came 
to  York  again,  the  rector  offered  his  church 
the  second  time  to  him,  and  a  second  time 
ho  preached  in  St  Saviour's. 

A  succession  of  persecutions  attended  him 
and  his  followers  on  their  way,  and  yet  very 
little  could  be  alleged  to  their  discredit.  In 
Cornwall,  Edward  Greenfield,  a  tanner,  with 
a  wife  and  seven  children,  was  arrested  under 
a  warrant  signed  by  Dr.  Borlase,  the  emi- 
nent antiquarian,  who  was  a  bitter  foe  to 
Methodism.    Wesley  appeared  to  vindicate 
his  friend,  and  he  first  inquired  what  objec- 
tion there  was  to  the  peaceable,  inoffensive 
man.    The  answer  was,  'The  man  is  well 
enough  in  other  things,  but  the  gentlemen 
cannot  bear  his  impudence ;  why,  Sir,  he 
savs  that  ho  knows  his  sins  are  forgiven ! ' 
When  Bernardino  of  Sienna  preached  at  Bo- 
logna, the  people  brought  out  their  dico- 
tablea  and  burnt  them  in  the  streets ;  when 
Antony  of  Padua  preached  at  Pavia,  he  saw 
impure  books  and  pictures  committed  to  im- 
mense flames;  and  even  more  remarkable, 
when  Savonarola  preached  in  Florence,  the 
woman  left  off  painting  their  faces,  and  de- 
corating their  hair.    The  results  of  Wesley's 
preaching  were   scarcely  less  remarkable. 
The  story  is  well  known*  how  in  one  place  a 
whole  waggon-load  of  Methodists  had  been 
taken  before  a  magistrate,  but  when  he  ask- 
ed what  they  had  done,  a  deep  silence  fell 
over  the  court,  for  no  one  was  very  well  pre- 
pared with  any  charge  against  them ;  at 
length  some  one  exclaimed  that  'they  pre- 
tended to  be  better  than  other  people,  and 
prayed  from  morning  till  night ;'  and  another 
said,  "They  have  compart*!  my  wife ;  till  she 
went  among  them  she  had  such  a  tongue, 
but  now  she's  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.'    '  Take 
them  back,  take  them  back,'  said  the  sensi- 
ble magistrate,  '  and  let  them  convert  all  the 
scolds  in  the  town.'    Wo  are  amazed  when 
we  attempt  to  realize  all  the  causeless  con- 
flicts through  which  many  of  these  holy  en- 
thusiasts passed,  certainly  the  world  in  nil 
its  force  was  against  them;  no  wild  anti- 
opery  riots  were  more  unreasonable  and 
rutal  than  the  turbulent  mobs  which  tore 
down  houses  and  insolently  assaulted  women 
and  men  for  their  attachment  to  the  new 
movement.    Attempt*  were  often  made  on 
Wesley's  life  in  Cornwall ;  wild  cries  rose 
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around  him,  '  Away  with  him ! '  '  Kill  him  | 
at  once ! '  '  Crucify  the  dog ! '  Stones  and 
bricks  were  frequently  hurled  at  him ;  often 
he  might  have  said, '  My  soul  is  among  lions.' 
Staffordshire  was  scarcely  behind  Cornwall 
in  the  rough  assaults.  Quiet  men  were 
pressed  for  soldiers,  and  sent  as  prisoners  to 
jail,  simply  because  they  were  Methodists ; 
Lot-hcaded  Ilanovcrians  did  their  best  to 
make  the  whole  Methodist  body  disloyal, 
and  both  John  and  Charles  Wesley  were  ar- 
rested or  taken  before  the  magistrates  upon 
suspicion  of  being  favourable  to  the  Pre- 
tender. Thus  Charles  was  brought  before 
the  magistrates  at  Wakfield,  and  five  wit- 
nesses were  ready  to  swear  that  he  had  either 
prayed  or  preached  about  the  return  of  the 
4  Banished  One,'  the  well-known  and  tender 
words  of  the  wise  woman  of  Tekoa,  being 
supposed  to  convey  some  sinister  allusion  to 
the  exiled  Stuarts,  It  was  the  age  of  mobs 
and  riots ;  for  a  long  time  the  preaching  of 
Wesley  appears  to  have  been  greeted  by  tur- 
bulencics  as  wild  and  vehement  as  those 
which  give  a  disgraceful  notoriety  to  the 
name  of  John  Wilkes  or  Lord  George  Gor- 
don. 

So  astonishing  were  the  results  of  these 
very  simple  and  Christ-like  ministrations, 
that  there  was  surely  something  of  the  su- 
pernatural in  the  mau  Wesley.  It  is  part  of 
the  very  nature  of  Christianity  to  believe 
that  from  time  to  tune  the  Church  is  invigo- 
'  rated  by  extraordinary  impulses  of  divine  iife 
and  grace,  and  singular  effusions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit :  and  to  those  who  are  able  to  reach 
at  all  the  idea  of  supernatural  causes  in  the 
Christian  life,  it  is  not  difficult  to  apprehend 
the  reality  of  such  impulses.  There  was 
surely  much  that  was  remarkable  in  Wesley ; 
it  is  unquestionable  that  strange  influences 
seemed  to  attend  him.  His  words,  it  has 
been  remarked,  seemed  to  possess  a  mesme- 
ric power ;  his  proximity  to  the  supernatural 
has  often  been  made  the  subject  of  criticism. 
Extraordinary  circumstances  which  Southey, 
Richard  Watson,  Isaac  Taylor,  and  other 
eminent  writers  have  fouud  to  be  perfectly 
inexplicable  upon  principles  of  natural  rea- 
soning marked  his  ministry  ;  we  read  of  in- 
numerable instances  of  individual  convul- 
sions, and  of  multitudes  falling  prostrate  to 
the  ground  before  his  words ;  cold  and  im- 
perturbable natures  were  suddenly  over- 
whelmed. Wesley  wa9  quite  a  believer  in  the 
visible  and  oral  manifestation  of  the  *  powers 
of  the  world  to  come such  instances  were 
especially  prominent  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  singular  course.  We  have  no  remarks 
to  make  upon  these  phenomena,  nor  shall 
we  inquire  whether  they  may  or  may  not  be 
accouuted  for  on  merely  natural  principles ; 


the  facts  remain  unquestioned.  One  thing 
is  certaiu,  as  when  Peter  preached,  so  at  the 
preaching  of  Wesley,  innumerable  thousands 
wero  *  pricked  to  the  heart,  and  exclaimed, 
«  What  shall  we  do  f" ' 

The  power  of  Wesley's  teaching  may 
probably  be  traced  to  tho  fact  that  it  dealt 
with  sin  as  sin,  and  with  souls  as  souls ;  but 
then  the  whole  doctrine  was  suffused  in  the 
fulness,  the  sufficiency,  and  the  sweetness  of 
Jesus,  and  it  was  a  mighty  reaction  against 
the  indifference  and  iujustice  of  the  age. 
The  party  formed  against  Wesley  represent- 
ed the  higher  classes,  bishops  and  meu  whose 
minds  and  hearts  it  would  seem  were  incap- 
able of  sympathy  for  the  suffering  and  the 
poor,  and  for  those  who  were  out  of  the 
way ;  coarse  ribalds  like  Lavington,  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  or  dilettanti  gentlemen 
like  Horace  Walpole,  buffoons  and  time  serv- 
ers like  Foote,  or  even  hard  theologians  like 
Toplady,  their  doctrines  tinctured  with  the 
harsh  and  morbid  severity  of  the  times, 
when,  as  we  have  seen,  reckless  disregard  for 
life,  a  claim  over  it  for  the  most  insignificant 
offences,  must  have  tended  to  give  a  rigour 
and  narrowness  to  many  religious  ideas. 
Wesley's  audiences  were  chiefly  composed  of 
the  poor.  The  early  Methodist  was  a  very 
simple,  perhaps  usually  an  ignorant,  man, 
but  he  had  that  light  which  4  lightcth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  tho  world.'  The  Me- 
thodist was  not  such  an  one  as  the  Puritan 
of  other  days,  who  was  a  sort  of  Knight  of 
the  Iron  Hand,  a  Nonconformist  crusader, 
whose  theology  had  trained  him  to  the 
battle-field,  nerved  him  to  frown  defiance 
upon  kings,  and  to  treat  as  worthy  only  of 
contempt  the  unsanctified  nobles  of  the 
earth.  The  Methodist  was  not  such  an  one ; 
he  was  as  loyal  as  he  was  lowly,  he  had  been 
forgotten  or  passed  by,  by  priests  and  Le- 
vitcs,  but  suddenly  he  found  himself  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  living  soul — a  voice  had 
reached  him  assuring  him  that  he,  too,  was 
in  possession  of  a  soul.  Over  the  country  the 
ground,  on  tho  whole,  was  easy  to  Wesley 
to  wiu ;  there  was  no  education,  there  were 
no  conflicts  of  opinion,  thero  were  no  popu- 
lar books,  the  people  had  no  objects  to  claim 
their  attention,  the  towns  were  far  apart, 
aud  connected  only  by  tho  mail  or  stage- 
coach, or  that  heavy  and  much  more  roman- 
tic-looking than  agreeable  conveyance,  the 
market-cart ;  there  was  little  popular  excite- 
ment^ there  were  only  coarse  amusement*. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  the  people  had  far 
fewer  religious  interests  than  in  the  old  dap 
of  popery,  the  entire  services  of  the  Church 
were  bald  aud  uninteresting,  there  was  no 
music,  unless  of  such  a  description  as  to 
|  move  the  passions  by  shattering  the  nerves, 
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— there  was  no  popular  psalmody  worthy  of 
the  name ;  thus  the  religious  nature  was  en- 
tranced or  buried    But  the  Methodist  was 
one  who  had  heard  the  call  of  God,  con- 
science had  been  stirred  within  him,  and  a 
new  life  had  created  new  interests;  for 
Christianity  really  ennobles  a  man,  gives 
him  self-respect,  shows  to  him  a  new  pur- 
pose and  business  in  life,  and  stirs  the  spirit, 
moreover,  with  a  pulse  of  joy  and  cheerful- 
ness; hence  Methodism  created  the  neces- 
sity for  meetings  and  for  frequent  recipro- 
cations.  There  were  no  chapels,  or  but  few, 
and  none  to  open  their  doors  to  these  strange 
new  pilgrims  to  the  celestial  city.  The 
churches,  of  course,  were  closed  against 
them  ; — what  could  be  done,  for  they  must 
speak  together.    Reciprocation  was  the  soul 
of  Methodism ;  almost  all  the  great  religious 
movements  have  been  instituted  and  marked 
by  some  sign — Dominic  invented  the  rosa- 
ry, Loyola  the  spiritual  contemplations  and 
the  retreat,  Wcsleyanism  created  Class-meet- 
ings; this  constituted  its  essential  sym- 
bolism.   A  church  can  scarcely  long  main- 
tain a  standing  without  a  symbol.    This  is 
the  countersign  of  parties  and  sects.  So  these 
people  assembled  in  each  other's  houses,  in 
rude  and  homely  rooms,  by  farm  ingles,  in 
lone  htimlets;  thus  was  created  a  homely 
piety,  rugged  enough,  but  full  of  beau- 
tiful and  pathetic  instincts.   When  the  faith 
becamo  more  consciously  objective,  it  was 
possessed  by  that  singular  belief  ruling  the 
Church  in  all  such  movements — the  belief 
in  the  power,  conjoined  to  the  desire  to  save 
souls.    This  drove  them  out  on  great  occa- 
sions to  call  the  vast  multitudes  together  on 
heaths  and  moors.     Occasionally,  but  this 
was  at  a  later  period,  some  country  gentleman 
threw  open  his  old  hall  to  the  preachers; 
but  the  more  aristocratic  phase  of  the  Me- 
thodist movement  fell  into  the  Calvinistic 
rather  than  into  the  Wesleyan  ranks  ;  these 
last  sought  the  sequestered  places  of  nature, 
or  in  cities  and  towns  they  took  to  the 
streets,  outlying  fields  or  broadways;  in 
some  neighbourhoods  a  little  room  was  built 
containing  the  germ  of  what  in  a  few  years 
became  a  large  Wesleyan  society.  The  bur- 
deu  of  all  their  meetings  and  their  inter- 
course, whether  in  speech  or  song,  was  the 
sweetness  and  fullness  of  Jesns;  they  had 
an  intense  faith  in  the  love  of  God  shed 
abroad  in  the  heart;  their  great  solicitude 
was  that  souls  were  on  the  brink  of  perdi- 
tion.   This  was  to  them  more  than  spiritual 
difficulties,  mere  interior  trials,  or  speculative 
despair ;  these  were  mostly  a  terra  incognito 
to  them.    Wesley  dealt,  as  it  has  been  ex- 
pressed, with  sin  as  sin,  and  with  souls  as 
souls ;  ho  had  little  regard  to  mere  proprie- 


ties. Wesley  and  his  preachers,  'out  of 
breath  pursuing  souls,'  seemed  to  many  un- 
graceful, undignified,  their  faces  weary, 
their  hands  heavy  with  toil.  Yet  these  men 
had  found,  such  as  it  was,  a  definite  creed, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  their  great  leader,  all 
the  inexhaustible  variety  and  world-wide 
energy  of  other  minds  were  in  them  concen- 
trated into  a  burning  instinct;  the  word  of 
4  the  Lord  was  like  fire,  or  like  a  hammer.'  The 
early  Methodists  had  also  the  mighty  in- 
stincts of  prayer  —  to  them  there  was  a 
meaning  in  it  and  a  joy.  So  these  men  pur- 
sued their  way.  God's  ministry  goes  on  by 
various  means,  ordinary  and  extraordinary ; 
it  is  the  difference  between  rivers  and  rains, 
between  the  dews  and  the  lightnings,  the 
rivers  arc  exhaled  by  the  snn  and  return  to 
the  earth  in  rains,  the  Severn  and  the  Wye 
roll  their  beautiful  forces  through  the  mea- 
dow and  along  the  hill-side,  but  if  they  did 
not  give  their  waters  to  the  sun  and  the 
cloud,  and  fall  back  upon  the  earth  as  dew 
and  showers,  they  would  cease  from  their 
channels  among  the  hills.  So  Methodism 
availed  itself  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary. 

All  truly  holy  souls,  even  those  the  most 
opposed  in  their  pews  or  their  studies,  meet 
and  melt  and  mingle  in  song ;  holy  song  is 
the  solvent  of  the  most  divergent  creeds. 
Perhaps  the  greater  number  of  the  early 
Methodists  were  not  pressed  by  physical 
want;  concern  for  the  soul  was  the  grand 
business,  in  many  instances  possibly  it  was 
a  wild  and  even  diseased  feeling.  There 
was  no  art,  no  splendid  form  of  worship  or 
ritual ;  earlv  Methodism  was  as  free  from 
all  this  as  Ctairvaux,  in  the  valley  of  Worm- 
wood, when  Bernard  ministcrea  there  with 
all  his  monks  around  him,  orasClnny,  when 
Bernard  de  Morlaix  chanted  his  •  Jerusalem 
the  Golden.'  Methodism,  like  all  the  great 
religious  movements  which  have  shaken 
men's  souls,  was  purely  spiritual,  or,  if  it  had 
a  sensuous  expression,  it  was  not  artificial ; 
loud  'Amena ! '  resounded  as  Wesley  preach- 
ed, spoke,  or  prayed,  and  then  the  hearty 
gushes  of,  perhaps,  not  melodious  song 
united  all  hearts  in  some  Wesleyan  Litany 
or  Tc  Dcum.  It  was  so  throughout  the 
whole  land ;  such  cyclones  of  spiritual 
power  mysteriously  visit  our  world  from  ago 
to  age,  but  this  surely  was  one  in  which 
there  was  infinitely  more  to  bless  and  bene- 
fit, and  far  less  to  which  good  taste  or  good 
sense  could  take  any  exception,  than  in  per- 
haps any  of  the  great  preceding  waves  of 
spiritual  power  which  had  rolled  over  Eu- 
rope. It  was  the  ascetic  type  set  forth  by 
Wesley  in  an  age  of  animal  and  sensual 
indulgence.    It  was  principally  by  fighting 
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with  the  sins  of  the  age,  at  the  same  time  by 
laying  hold  upon  its  characteristics,  and 
especially  by  remembering  that  man  is  more 
than  a  machine  to  fill  rich  men's  pockets,  or 
to  digest  victuals — a  soul,  in  fact,  for  whom 
Christ  died — that  Methodism  4  grew  mighti- 
ly, and  prevailed.' 

The  strength  of  a  great  and  popular  leader 
is  especially  shown  in  his  power  to  infuse 
his  own  spirit  into  the  minds  of  other  men, 
thus,  constituting  an  organized  band  of  kin- 
dred helpers;  never  surely  was  there  a  man 
who  more  remarkably  abides  this  test  than 
Wesley,  and  ho  became  the  general  of  a 
remarkable  order.  Protestantism  may  well, 
with  Wesley  to  adduce,  challenge  Rome  to 
produce  any  superior  illustration  of  spiritual 
power.  Archbishop  Manning  has  spoken  of 
St  Benedict,  St.  Francis,  St.  Dominic,  and 
St.  Ignatius,  chiefs  of  the  orders  they  creat- 
ed, as  the  four  rivers  of  the  water  of  life ; 
it  is  a  singular  illustration  and  not  creditable 
to  the  archbishop's  piety  or  good  taste ;  but 
if  Wesley  bo  compared  with  these  great 
fathers  of  the  Romish  Church,  he  shines 
brilliantly  in  the  comparison.  Mr.  Tyerman 
enthusiastically  inquires,  4  Is  it  not  true  that 
Methodism  is  the  greatest  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Christ?'  We  may 
reply  we  do  not  think  so,  and  may  yet  be 
prepared  to  render  almost  equal  homage  with 
Mr.  Tyerman  to  this  stupendous  spiritual 
organization.  John  Wesley  very  soon  pour- 
ed his  animating  spirit  into  other  men,  and 
the  history  of  Jesuitism — that  marvellous 
story  of  the  conquest  of  the  human  mind 
— does  not  exhibit  anything  like  so  striking 
an  array  of  heroic  and  glorious  achievements. 
Rome  would  make  much  of  such  a  history, 
had  she  to  recite  it  of  herself.  The  names 
of  those  who  surround  Wesley  as  his  fellow- 
labourera  and  helpers  are,  indeed,  all  of 
them  humble  men ;  no  courtly  or  episcopal 
favour  smiled  upon  him  or  them  as  they 
passed  along,  lie  had  absolutely  nothing 
but  the  pure  Gospel,  by  the  proclamation  of 
which  he  sought  to  awaken  human  interest 
and  to  command  attention ;  but  soon  there 
came  a  host,  of  whom  it  might  be  said, 
'  There  went  with  him  a  band  of  men  whose 
hearts  God  bad  touched.'  The  mind  of 
England  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  that  which 
Wesley  brought  to  it  Spiritually  dead  as 
the  Church  of  England  was,  many  clergymen, 
responsive  to  his  call,  shook  off  their  lethar- 

§\  and  several,  like  William  Grimshaw,  of 
aworth,  laboured  heartily  with  the  apostle 
of  Methodism.  The  right  material  was  con- 
stantly at  hand  so  soon  as  it  was  needed,  in 
men  who  have  almost  passed  awav  from 
memory,  but  whose  *  record  is  on  high.'  We 
have  no  space  for  the  review  of  that  long  | 


gallery  of  interesting  portraits  of  marked 
and  remarkable  men ;  only  we  notice  there 
seemed  to  be  a  hand  for  every  kind  of  work 
that  had  to  be  accomplished;  one  to  lead 
on  the  polemic  work  of  the  disputant,  sod 
another,  or  others,  to  pour  forth  hymns; 
some  to  sway,  by  rugged  but  splendid 
powers  of  persuasion,  immense  masses  of 
people ;  others  to  minister  in  localities  and 
gather  up  the  lost  sheep  into  folds;  sod 
others  to  visit  in  prison,  or  in  those  scene* 
whero  the  teuder  voice  and  the  ministering 
hand  were  needed,  while  all  bowed  before 
the  omnific  mind  of  Wesley.  Few  lives  ire 
more  startling  than  that  of  John  Nelson ; 
few  types  of  saintly  holiuess  are  higher  than 
Thomas  Walsh ;  Thomas  Maxficld  has  gene- 
rally been  supposed  to  be  the  first  of  tbc 
long  line  of  lay  preachers  to  whose  exer- 
tions Methodism  owes  so  much  ;  while  John 
and  Thomas  Oliver,  John  Ilaine,  Geoige 
Story,  and  Sampson  Staniforth,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  goodly*  names,  represent  lives 
of  such  intense  earnestness,  holiness,  and  ac- 
tivity, as  would  certainly  win  them  a  place 
in  a  Catholic  calendar  of  saints,  and  are  so 
full  of  glowing  adventure,  that  the  story  of 
many  of  them  would  keep  a  boy's  eyes  from 
winking  even  late  in  the  night. 

Simultaneously  with  Wesley  came  the  sin- 
gular apparition  of  Whiteficld,  who  fell  into 
no  groove  of  Church  routine  or  life,  although 
undoubtedly  standing  on  the  Calvin istic  side 
of  Methodist  opinion.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  these  two  men  together.  Whitcfield 
,  sprang  upon  the  world  ready  armed  as  > 
youth  of  twenty,  and  finished  his  career  in 
the  prime  of  life ;  he  aecms  almost  to  re- 
alize, if  it  can  be  realized,  the  idea  of  an 
abstract  souL  We  read  his  words,  and  they 
are  nothing ;  but  those  words  uttered  by  him 
broke  down,  overwhelmed,  and  dissolved  all 
prejudices.  What  must  he  have  been  to 
whom  such  strong  men,  such  courtly,  artifi- 
cial, yet  highly  cultured  men,  such  sceptical 
and  inaccessible  men  as  Bolingbroke,  and 
Chesterfield,  and  David  Hume,  and  Garrick, 
and  Beujamin  Franklin, 4  were  as  tow,'  while 
he  was  as  4 a  spark'  to  kindle  all  into  con- 
suming flame.  Not  immediately  connected 
with  Wesley's  organization,  this  mysterious 
and  marvellous  man,  an  entire  soul  of  all- 
embracing  love  and  compassion,  greatly 
aided  the  movement ; — equally  at  home  u> 
preaching  in  the  select  saloons  of  the  Count- 
ess of  Huntingdon,  to  Dukes  and  Duchess** 
and  arrays  of  Peers,  or  in  the  wildest  and 
most  f  unous  and  murderous  mobs.  W  bite- 
field  is  a  mystery  to  us ;  lie  only  seems  to 
burn  with  an  incandescent  heat,  so  that 
words  shrive),  and  evaporate  in  the  flame  of 
|  that  pure,  ingenuous,  generous,  and  wholly 
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consecrated  soul;  and  this,  notwithstanding 
the  melody  of  that  full,  clear,  all-encompass- 
ing voice,  varying  to  every  passionate  accent, 
sinking  to  the  most  penetrating  entreaty, 
swelling  to  the  most  rousing  apostrophe.  In 
the  full  careering  heat  of  his  speech,  "White- 
field  became,  unconsciously  to  himself,  poet, 
philosopher,  psychologist,  thus  enabling  us 
to  understand  something  of  his  stupendous 
power,  even  while  we  are  still  perplexed  as 
to  its  cause.  No  melody  or  poetry  shines 
through  the  words  of  his  published  dis- 
courses; but  no  pictures  we  nave  ever  met 
with  of  inspired,  rapt  oratory,  are  more 
surprising  than  those  which  are  presented  to 
us  by  his  contemporaries  of  Whitefield's 
preaching,  on  the  slope  of  some  mountain  or 
hill,  the  trees  and  hedges  full  of  people 
hushed  to  profound  sileuce,  the  open  firma- 
ment above  him,  the  green  fields  around  him, 
the  sight  of  thousands  on  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, some  in  coaches,  some  on  horseback, 
gathered  around  him  and  all  affected — 
melted  to  tears.  When  the  evening  ap- 
proached, be  once  said, '  Beneath  the  twilight 
it  was  too  mucb,  and  quite  overcame  me ! ' 
One  night  he  describes  a  time  never  to  be 
forgotten :  it  lightened  exceedingly ;  he 
preached  the  warnings  and  the  consolations 
of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  ;  the  thun- 
der broke  over  his  head,  the  lightning 
gleamed  upon  his  path ;  it  ran  along  the 
ground,  and  shone  from  one  part  of  the 
heavens  to  the  other.  His  spirit  rose  above 
the  storm;  he  longed  for  the  time  when 
Christ  should  be  revealed  in  flaming  fire. 

*  Ob,'  exclaims  he, '  that  my  soul  may  live  in 
a  like  flame,  when  lie  shall  actually  come  to 
call  me!' 

But  Wesley's  success  1  Wesley,  as  an  ora- 
tor, seems  still  more  inconceivable.  By  all 
accounts  Whitefield  was  seraphic.  Wesley 
seldom  rose  beyond  penetrating  good  sense, 
and  nothing  appears  to  have  transported  him 
out  of  his  invariable  calm.  Yet  the  effects 
of  his  oratory  were  even  still  more  wonder- 
ful; there  was  something  of  magnetism  in 
it.    Henry  Moore,  his  great  fnend,  says, 

•  At  this  moment,  I  well  remember  my  first 
thought  after  hearing  him  preach  nearly  fif- 
ty years  ago ;  spiritual  things  are  natural 
things  to  that  man.'  In  innumerable  instances 
we  find  audiences  shaken  as  by  a  mighty 
wind,  hurled  down,  agonizing,  screaming 
aloud ;  there  was  much  more  of  all  this  in 
Wesley's  preaching  than  m  Whitefield's, 
yet  in  Whitefield's  we  should  expect  it  more. 
Wesley,  in  the  style  of  his  oratory,  seems  to 
have  been  judicial,  and  our  readers  are  not 
unaware  of  the  remarkable  power  that  quiet 
statement  is  able  to  exercise.  Who  so  pas- 
sionless apparently  as  Jonathan  Edwards,  a 


man  who  would  have  disdained  every  ap- 
proach to  sensationalism,  whose  entire  mode 
of  pulpit  delivery  was  obnoxious  to  all  ideas 
of  puipit  oratory,  and  whose  whole  scheme 
of  thought  and  expression  were  as  calm  and 
clear  as  logical  metaphysics  could  make 
them  ?  yet  what  scenes  he  witnessed  when 
he  preached  ?  Thus  it  was  eminently  with 
Wesley  ;  crowds  thronged  around  him  in- 
tent to  listen  wherever  he  appeared ;  if  the 
face  was  beautiful,  the  height  of  the  body 
was  so  far  beneath  the  average  standard  that 
it  seems  almost  contemptible  for  the  holding 
of  such  powers  as  he  wielded ;  and  then  the 
voice,  not  less  than  the  manner,  appears  to 
have  been  unfitted  to  carry  tempests  of  pas- 
sion— nor  did  ho  desire  that  it  should ;  we 
suppose  that  it  must  have  been  singularly 
clear  and  penetrating,  and  that  every  sen- 
tence was  sharply  cut  and  elaborated,  not 
by  preparation  and  the  pen,  but  by  convic- 
tions deep  and  indelible.  Such  sentences 
carried  upon  a  clear  penetrating  voice — and 
in  oratory  the  voice  is  all  but  everything — 
will  achieve  more  than  more  plausible  means. 
It  is  fervour  which  fires,  but  fervour  often 
burns  more  effectually  in  the  still,  white, 
soundless  heat,  than  in  what  seems  to  be  the 
most  raging  flame.  There  must  have  beeu 
considerable  natural  dignity  in  the  man. 
4  Be  silent,  or  begone,'  he  said  on  one  occa- 
sion to  some  who  were  molesting  him  in 
preaching,  and  the  intruders  were  silenced. 
The  traditions  of  Methodism  are  rich  in 
tho  recollection  of  such  scenes ; — the  scenes 
of  Gwennap  Pit  for  instance.  This  is  a 
natural  excavation,  three  miles  from  Red- 
ruth, an  amphitheatre,  formed  by  nature, 
whose  walls  are  from  seven  to  eight  hundred 
feet  iu  height,  and  which  is  capable  of  hold- 
ing from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  per- 
sons. This  was  one  of  Wesley's  most  fa- 
mous churches.  Year  after  year  this  most 
spacious  and  magnificent  cathedral  amongst 
the  wild  moors  of  Cornwall  was  crowded 
by  vast  and  hushed  assemblies.  Until  Wes- 
ley's day,  all  that  immense  population  might 
have  said,  'No  man  cared  for  our  souls.' 
Wild,  rugged  miners  and  fishermen  of 
whom  it  was  true  that  they  never  breathed 
a  prayer  except  for  the  special  providence  of 
a  shipwreck — men  whose  wicked  barbarity 
in  kindling  delusive  lights  along  the  coast  to 
allure  unfortunate  ships  to  the  cruel  cliffs  of 
those  dangerous  shores,  had  won  for  their 
region  the  name  of  1  West  Barbary.'  Now, 
as  if  some  power  had  passed  over  them, 
clothed  anew  and  in  their  right  minds,  they 
assembled  to  greet  and  gladden  their  venera- 
ble father  in  that  wild  glen,  creating  a 
strange  and  not  unbeautiful  life  in  the  still- 
ness of  that  desolate  and  romantic  spot, 
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and  worshipping  with  the  birds  overhead 
and  the  broom  and  the  wild  flowers  under 
foot  nnder  the  overhanging  shadow  of  the 
venerable  rocks.  Truly  it  must  have  been  a 
sublime  thing  to  have  heard  that  great  multi- 
tude peal  out  in  Wesley's  own  words 

'  Suffice  that  for  the  season  past, 

Hell's  horrid  language  filled 
We  all  thy  words  behind  us  cast, 

And  loudly  sang  the  drunkard's  songs. 
But,  oh !  the  power  of  grace  divine, 

In  hymns  we  now  our  voices  raise, 
Loudly  in  strange  hosannas  join, 

And  blasphemies  are  turned  to  praise.' 

Twenty-five  thousand  persons!  and  it  is 
said  he  was  able  to  make  everyone  hear  his 
words ;  wonderful,  whether  we  think  of  the 
acoustical  properties  of  the  church  itself, 
the  attcntiveness  the  preacher  could  com- 
mand, or  the  marvellous  strength,  the  clear- 
ness and  fulness  of  his  voice. 

Of  all  the  helpers  from  whom  Wesley  de- 
rived assistance  essential  to  the  carrying  on 
his  work,  his  brother  Charles  was  the  most 
providential.  lie  was  a  narrow  ecclesiastic, 
and  often  troublesome,  but  he  did  good  ser- 
vice. Much  as  Wesley  loved  the  service  of 
the  Church  of  England,  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  employ  it  in  the  work  he  set  him- 
self to  perform  ;  but  it  has  been  felt  again 
and  again,  whether  it  has  been  expressed  or 
.  not,  that  a  religious  service  without  liturgies 
is  impossible.  People  may  disclaim  and 
disown  the  word  liturgy,  and  substi- 
tute for  it  psalms  and  hymns,  the  fact  re- 
mains the  same ;  psalms  and  hymns  are 
liturgies  in  rhyme — liturgies  sung  instead  of 
said.  Congregations  need  to  be  held  to- 
gether; the  voice  of  a  solitary  soul  is  not 
enough  for  religious  purposes,  and  especially 
for  the  pressure  of  overwrought  emotions ; 
multitudes  require  something  more  than  a 
mere  monologue.  Wesley  arose  at  a  time 
-when  that  popular  and  united  form  of  wor- 
ship, the  hymn,  had  but  just  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  an  innovation.  There  were 
Churches  in  London — Maze  Pond,  for  in- 
stance— which  had  divided  upon  the  question 
of  singing,  and  the  unmusical  members  went 
off,  and  formed  a  community  of  their  own, 
undistracted  by  notes  of  song.  Watts  had 
only  just  published  some  of  his  psalms  and 
hymns,  when  Wesley  came  down  among  the 
people  and  began  to  move  to  and  fro 
amongst  his  congregations.  The  want  of 
simple  forms  of  prayer  and  praise  was  soon 
felt  No  doubt  his  recent  acquaintance 
with  the  Moravians  had  given  him  invalu- 
able suggestions,  of  which  he  was  prepared 
to  avail  himself.  Amidst  much  which  was 
than  foolish,  the  Moravians  had,  as  he 


knew,  many  inspiring  psalms,  and  a  far 
greater  variety  of  metro  than  English  devo- 
tional verso  had  heretofore  employed.  Some 
of  the  most  magnificent  hymns  in  the  Wes- 
ley an  collection  are  Wesley's  translations 
from  Zinzendorf  and  other  German  psalm- 
ists ;  but  the  fulness  and  splendour  or  Wea- 
leyan  psalmody  was  developed  by  Charles 
Wesley.  His  hymns  have  been  the  liturgies 
of  Methodism,  the  creeds  of  that  Church  have 
been  embodied  in  them,  they  have  formed 
its  collects,  and  enshrined  its  loftiest  bursts 
of  devotional  ardour.  What  sentiment  of 
Christian  experience  is  there  which  does  not 
find  an  utterance  in  them  ?  What  phase  of 
Methodist  faith  is  there  which  is  not  transla- 
ted into  some  of  these  verses  f  In  prepar- 
ing the  hymn-book,  indoed,  a  great  number 
of  Watts's  hymns  were  included,  and  in- 
cluded not  only  without  any  acknowledg- 
ment, but  the  preface,  from  the  pen  of  John, 
claims  for  the  Wesleys  all  the  hymn*  in 
the  volume.  In  this  condition  the  bymn- 
book  remains  to  this  day,  and  we  have  often 
conversed  with  Methodists  who  have  stoutly 
maintained  that  certain  hymns  in  the  vo- 
lume legitimately  belong  to  it,  although  pub- 
lished by  Watts  years  before  its  compilation. 
This,  however,  in  no  way  interferes  with  the 
estimate  we  have  to  form  of  these  sacred 
lyrics ;  of  course,  the  Methodist  estimate  of 
them  is  that  they  are  the  highest  achieve- 
ments of  sacred  song.  That  which  we  are 
constantly  using,  and  '  which  touches  oar 
affections  becomes  snpremely  precioas  and 
dear  to  us.  They  are  all  eminently  experi- 
mental ;  they  seem  to  have  been  constructed 
for  the  class-meeting  and  band -meeting ;  they 
are  especially  con  jubilant  hymns  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite  and  stir,  and  carry  aloft  the 
feelings  of  the  people;  and  they  have  be- 
come—they  very  soon  became— thi 
of  the  Church. 

Wesley,  in  his  reformation,  soon 
menced  the  work  of  reforming  .the  singing. 
Throughout  his  life  and  labours  he  often 
remarks  upon  the  questionable  psalmody  by 
which  he  was  greeted  ;  thus  at  Warrington, 
he  says  :— 

4 1  put  a  stop  to  a  bad  custom  which  was 
creeping  in  here;  a  few  men,  who  had  fine 
voices,  sang  a  psalm  which  no  one  knew,  in  s 
tune  fit  for  an  opera,  wherein  three,  four,  or 
fivo  persons  sung  different  words  at  the  same 
time ;  what  an  insult  to  common  sense !  what 
a  burlesque  upon  public  worship!  no  custom 
can  excuse  such  a  mixture  of  profanity  an'1 


Elsewhere  ho  says, — 

'Beware  of  formality  in  singing,  or  it  will 
creep  upon  us  unawares ;  is  it  not  creeping  in 
already  by  those  complex  tunes  which  it  is 
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possible  to  sing  with  devotion  ?  Such 
is  the  long  quavering  14  Hallelujah,"  and  next, 
tho  morning  song  tune,  which  I  defy  any  man 
living  to  sing  devoutly,  the  repeating  the  same 
words  so  often,  esptxially  while  another  repeats 
different  words,  shocks  all  common  sense, 
brings  in  dead  formality,  and  has  no  more  re- 
ligion in  it  than  a  Lancashire  hornpipe.' 

In  harmony  with  the  Hymns,  he  introduced 
tunes,  which  appropriately  rendered  the 
words,  and  were  soon  used  throughout  the 
whole  communion;  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  these  have  echoed  and 
rolled ;  few  are  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  have  not  awakened  or  sustained  some 
thrilling  emotion.  They  hailed  the  bridal 
party  as  it  returned  from  the  church  sing- 
ing,— 

'  We  kindly  help  each  other, 
Till  all  fchall  wear  the  starry  crown.' 

they  followed  the  bier  to  the  grave  chant- 
ing— 

4  There  all  the  ship's  company  meet, 

Who  sail'd  with  their  Saviour  beneath  ; 
With  shouting,  each  other  they  greet, 
And  triumph  o'er  sorrow  and  death.' 

And  few  separations  took  place  without 
that  consolotary  song, — 


4  Blest  be  that  dear  uniting  love, 
That  wiU  not  let  us  part* 


While  some  hymns  speedily  became  like 
national  airs  to  the  Methodist  heart :  amongst 
the  chief, — 

*  Jesus,  the  name  high  over  all 
In  hell  or  earth  or  sky.' 

They  sob,  they  swell,  they  meet  the  spirit 
in  its  most  hushed  and  plaintive  mood ;  they 
roll  and  bear  it  aloft  in  its  most  inspired 
and  prophetic  moods,  as  on  the  surge  of 
more  than  a  mighty  organ's  swell.  Among 
the  mines,  and  quarries,  and  wild  moors 
of  Cornwall,  among  the  factories  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire,  in  the  chambers 
of  death,  in  the  most  joyful  assemblages  of 
the  household,  they  have  relieved  the  hard 
lot,  and  sweetened  the  pleasant  one;  in 
other  lands,  soldiers,  and  slaves,  and  prison- 
ers have  recited  with  what  joy  those  words 
have  entered  into  their  life.  So  early  as 
1748,  when  a  sad  cluster  of  convicts,  horse- 
stealers, highway  robbers,  burglars,  smugglers, 
and  thieves,  were  led  forth  to  execution,  the 
turnkey  said  he  had  never  seen  such  people 
before.  When  the  bellman  came,  as  usual, 
to  say  to  them,  4  Remember,  you  are  to  die 
to-day ;'  they  exclaimed,  4  Welcome  news ! 
welcome  news ! '  The  Methodists  had  been 
in  their  prison,  and  their  visits  had  pro- 
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duccd  these  marvellous  effects ;  and  on  their 
way  to  Tyburn,  the  convicts  sang  that 
beautiful  sacramental  hymn  of  Charles  Wes 
ley:- 

4  Lamb  of  Qod,  whose  bleeding  love 

We  still  recall  to  mind ; 
Send  the  answer  from  above, 

And  let  us  mercy  find. 
Think  on  us  who  think  on  Thee, 

And  every  struggling  soul  release ; 
Oh,  remember  Calvary, 

And  let  us  go  in  peace.' 

These  hymns  supplied  battle-cries  for  all 
the  scenes  of  open-air  aggression  and  war- 
fare. When  Charles  Wesley  himself  was 
preaching  at  Bengeworth,  he  was  beset  by  a 
mob.  lie  says, 4  Their  tongues  were  set  on 
fire  by  hell ! '  One  in  the  crowd  proposed 
to  take  him  away  and  duck  him ;  ne  broke 
out  into  singing  with  Thomas  Maxficld,  and 
allowed  them  to  carry  him  whither  they 
would.  At  the  bridge  end  of  the  street  they 
relented  and  left  him ;  there,  instead  of  re- 
treating, he  took  his  stand,  and,  with  an  im- 
mense congregation  about  him,  sang, — 

4  Angel  of  God,  whate'er  betide, 

Thy  summons  I  obey  ; 
Jesus,  I  take  Thee  for  my  guide, 
And  walk  in  Thee,  my  way.' 

Innumerable  anecdotes  might  be  accumu- 
lated touching  tho  glories  aud  triumphs  of 
Methodist  song.  With  ail  our  higher  love 
and  admiration  for  Isaac  Watts,  and  our 
feeling  that,  as  a  sacred  poet,  he  had  a  more 
lofty  and  gorgeous  wing,  even  a  far  more- 
tender  and  touching  expression,  and  that  in 
some  of  his  hymns  he  speaks  in  a  manner  of 
strength  altogether  far  more  wonderful,  ne- 
vertheless it  is  true  that  to  Charles  Wesley 
must  be  given  the  merit  of,  perhaps,  tho< 
roost  perfect  of  all  hymns,  as  the  expression 
of  Christian  experience^— 

4  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul* 

It  is  necessary  to  -havo  some  apprehension* 
of  the  Theology  of  Methodism,  for  the  spirit 
of  Methodism  was  in  its  theology,  even  as 
the  soul  of  that  theology  was  in  its  hymns.. 
It  met  the  heart  at  that  point  of  experience 
at  which  it  felt  its  need  of  God,  a  living  God : 
consciousness  pervaded  it  everywhere.  This 
was  the  central  teachiug  of  the  great  evan- 
gelical reaction,    llow  well  does  it  compare 
and  contrast  with  the  contemplations  and 
exercises  of  Loyola  in  the  solitude  of  the 
Manrexa;  and  also  with  the  4  De  Imitationo' 
of  a  Kempis,  against  which,  large  as  has- 
been  the  regard  for  it,  a  certain  instinct  of. 
the  Church  has  always  testified.    The  theo. 
logy  of  Mothodism  was,  in  one  word,  Christ 
for  the  conscience.   Those,  happily,  were  not- 
the  days  of  scientific  theology ;  as  a  scicn- 
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fic  statement  the  theology  of  Wesley  has 
justly  been  regarded  as  defective,  but  it  is 
possible  to  be  defective  in  comprehensive 
knowledge,  and  yet  to  have  a  sufficiently  full 
and  clear  understanding  for  practical  uses ; 
even  as  it  is  possible  to  work  an  engine  well, 
and  yet  in  no  sense  to  be  an  accomplished 
engineer.  The  secret  of  Wesley's  success  lay 
in  the  fact  that  his  was  a  theology  for  the 
multitude;  on  the  one  hand  it  was  not  a 
forensic  theory,  on  the  other  it  was  not  ra- 
tionalistic. Both  arc  alike  unsatisfactory  to 
the  heart.  There  is  a  forensic  theology,  but 
it  is  for  the  schools  rather  than  for  the  fac- 
tories or  the  fields.  'Wesley,'  says  Alex- 
ander Knox,  'regarded  justification  neither 
merely  nor  chiefly  as  a  forensic  acquittal  in 
the  court  of  heaven,  but  as  implying  also  a 
conscious  liberation  from  moral  thraldom.* 
Tndeed  this  was  the  important  point  with 
him ;  consciousness,  everywhere  conscious- 
ness. It  is  in  the  consciousness  faith  is  to 
be  wrought,  as  he  sings — 

4  Inspire  the  living  faith, 

Which  whosoeor  receives, 
The  witness  in  himself  he  hath, 
And  eonacioutly  believes.' 

The  strifo  ran  very  high  upon  matters 
where  the  disputants  wero  not  substantially 
divided;  the  doctrine  of  personal  election 
and  reprobation,  Wesley,  indeed,  denounced 
in  some  of  his  most  vehement  words ;  and 
it  seemed  that  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ,  and  in  consequence,  the  doctrine  of 
the  substitution  of  Christ  for  the  sinner, 
paled  and  became  ineffective  in  his  teaching, 
fhis  was  especially  manifested  in  his  con- 
troversy with  the  beloved  and  amiable  rector 
•of  Weston  Fa  veil,  James  Hervey,  on  the  pub- 
lication of  his  4Theron  and  Aspasio.'  Her- 
-rey  says,  4  The  righteousness  wrought  out  by 
Jesus  Christ  is  wrought  out  for  all  His  peo- 
ple,' &c    Wesley  replies,  with  truth  and 
force,  but  with  needless  vehemence,  *  What 
^becomes  of  all  other  people!   They  must 
inevitably  perish  for  ever.    The  die  was  cast 
•«re  ever  they  were  in  being.    The  doctrine 
to  pass  them  by  has  consigned  their  unborn 
•souls  to  hell,  and  damned  them  from  their 
mother's  womb.    I  could  sooner  be  a  Turk, 
a  deist,  yea,  an  atheist,  than  I  could  believe 
this.    It  is  less  absurd  to  deny  the  very  be- 
ing of  God,  than  to  make  Him  an  Almighty 
tyrant.'  It  was  Wesley's  great  and  favourite 
faith  that  *  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth 
God  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted 
of  Him.'   In  some  hymns  he  expresses,  how- 
ever, very  unreservedly  the  doctrine  of  sub- 
stitution for  instance — 

4  Join  earth  and  heaven  to  bless 
The  Lord  our  righteousness; 


The  mystery  of  redemption  this, 
This  the  Saviour's  strange  design ; 
Man's  offence  was  counted  Ilis. 
Ours  His  righteousness  divine. 

Wesley  dealt  always  with  those  great  truths 
which,  becanse  of  the  depths  of  his  own  mo- 
ral consciousness,  roan  cannot  hear  announ- 
ced without  awe.  It  is  possible  to  receive 
Christian  doctrine  as  only  a  science,  or  a  ju- 
dicial exposition;  the  Calvin  istic  theology, 
has  too  often  been  merely  this,  but  the  core 
of  Wesley's  creed  was  personal  perception 
and  appropriation  of  the  work  of  Christ — in 
a  word,  Consciousness.  And  usually  his 
ideas  were  presented  in  a  clear  and  trans- 
parent style,  the  chief  of  them  being  salva- 
tion by  faith ;  salvation  by  faith  rather  than 
justification  by  faith.  No  doubt  Wesley 
clearly  and  distinctly  held  and  preached  the 
latter,  but  those  who  have  made  this  the 
principal  theme  of  their  religious  teaching 
have  been  usually  led  into  a  region  of  thought 
higher  than  was  suitable  to  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  the  great  Methodist  apostle.  The 
designation  of  his  doctrine,  4  Evangelical 
Arminianism,*  has  often  been  charged  with 
involving  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  of  the  Divine  gov- 
ernment, and  the  Divine  decrees,  the  relations 
of  fore-knowledge  and  predetermination  in 
the  Infinite  mind,  impressions  concerning  the 
freedom  of  the  will  and  the  nature  of  evil — 
such  questions,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  more 
curious  and  speculative  than  useful,  or  some- 
times even  pious.  Wesley  was  no  metaphy- 
sician, he  had  little  taste  for  such  studies; 
and  his  life  was  passed  in  a  round  of  useful 
activities  unfavourable  to  their  prosecution. 
Into  the  department  of  thought  which  im- 
plies the  relation  of  logic  to  theology,  he 
never  entered.  Alike  in  tho  frame-work  of 
his  popular  creed,  as  we  6hall  see  in  the 
frame-work  of  his  Church  organization,  he 
struck  out  a  broad  basis;  breadth  rather 
than  depth  was  the  characteristic  of  his 
mind  and  work;  he  cared  little  for  the  nice 
distinctions  of  philosophical  refinement ;  hU 
theology  turned  chiefly  on  the  responsibili- 
,  tics  of  man  ;  his  aim  was  to  make  man  feel, 
rather  than  to  make  him  think.  The  Cal- 
vinistic  side  of  theology  produces  the  exactly 
opposite  effect.  Wesley,  naturally,  insisted 
strongly  on  the  personal  sanctification  of  the 
soul,  this  follows,  of  course,  that  other  chief 
and  much -belaboured  item  of  Wesleyan 
faith,  the  doctrine  of  perfection.  'This/ 
says  Alexander  Knox,  4  was  the  perpetual 
bone  of  contention  between  Wesley  and  the 
whole  phalanx  of  Calvinist  religionists.'  And 
assuredly,  that  whole  phalanx  showed  itself 
to  be  imperfect  enough  in  the  controversy. 
In  the  story  of  the  strifes  of  good  men  this 
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has  a  shocking  pre-eminence.  We  cannot 
blame  Mr.  Tyermau  for  presenting  the  va- 
rious phases  of  the  struggle,  or  even  for  quot- 
ing passages  from  the  innumerable  abusive 
volumes  and  pamphlets  which  were  poured 
out  upon  Wesley,  but  we  shall  not  ourselves 
dwell  upon  these  scandals.  On  the  whole, 
we  have  in  Wesley  the  picture  of  a  fine 
Christian  temper  and  spirit,  seldom  conde- 
scending to  reply  at  all,  and  when  replying, 
doing  so  in  a  tone  worthy  even  of  him  who 
could  say,  4  Let  no  man  trouble  me,  for  I 
bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.' 

That  Wesley  should  be  defamed  and  de- 
nounced by  ungodly  scoffers  or  wordlv  bish- 
ops is  not  surprising,  but  that  ho  should  be- 
come the  object  of  the  ribaldry  and  scorn 
and  contumely  of  men  who  were  undoubt- 
edly the  children  of  God,  is  amazing.  He 
had  for  long  years  been  scourged  and  lam- 
pooned in  newspapers,  magazines,  tracts,  and 
pamphlets;  Samuel  Foote,  the  buffoon,  had 
ridiculed  him ;  and  Lavington,  the  merry- 
nndrcw-bishop  of  Exeter,  had  poured  out 
upon  him  volumes  of  ribaldry.  And  well 
says  Mr.  Tyerman,  *  In  turn  Mr.  Wesley  had 
encountered  mobs,  and  men  of  letters,  drunk- 
en parsons,  furious  papists,  honest  infidels, 
and  others;  but  of  all  his  enemies  his  last 
were  his  bitterest  and  worst,  Calvinistic 
Christians.'  It  is  a  mystery  to  us  now — and 
that  it  is  so  seems  to  prove  that  we  have 
made  some  advances  beyond  our  forefathers 
in  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  good  man- 
ners, to  say  nothing  of  the  higher  attain- 
ments of  Christian  moderation  and  temper 
— that  Christian  men  could  ever  have  in- 
dulged in  such  envenomed  speech,  and 
that  the  pure  air  of  metaphysical  theology 
should  ever  have  been  burdened  with  such 
exhalations  and  such  thunders.  It  is  to  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Wesley  that  he  never  conde- 
scended to  stoop  from  his  work  to  personal 
recrimination,  and  scarcely,  indeed,  to  per- 
sonal explanation.  His  theology  was  want- 
ing in  those  more  noble  excursions  of  intel- 
ligence and  experience  which  supply  strength 
to  the  spirit  in  seasons  when  a  black  night 
of  doubt  spreads  out  over  the  soul.  Con- 
cerning the  ways  and  means  of  faith,  of 
revelation,  and  providence,  he  never  attempt- 
ed any  solution.  His  mind,  in  all  depart- 
ments of  it,  was  characterized  by  a  quick 
apprehension  ;  this  was  not  accompanied  by 
a  power  of  lofty  and  sustained  reflection ;  the 
business  of  his  life  was  to  train  as  many  per- 
sons as  he  possibly  could  to  habitual  and 
orderly  devotion.  He  taught  the  doctrine 
of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and  personal 
assurance  of  salvation,  with  a  persistency 
which  surely  ought  to  have  satisfied  Top- 


lady;  but  then  his  teaching  had  this  serious 
difference,  he  conditioned  assurance  in  the 
personal  consciousness  of  the  believer,  while 
the  school  of  Toplady  fell  back  more  se- 
curely upon  the  purposes,  character,  and 
promises  of  God.  Tins  makes  the  technical 
difference  between  the  salvation  bv  faith, 
taught  by  the  one  school,  and  justification 
by  faith,  taught  by  the  other.  To  a  pro- 
foundly experienced  nature  we  suppose  the 
former  is  included  in  the  latter,  and  furnishes 
sources  of  satisfaction  altogether  wanting  to 
the  more  narrow,  plausible,  and  popular 
scheme. 

Hence,  so  much  was  made  of  the  happi- 
ness arising  from  states  of  feeling,  and  from 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit;  this  was  to  be  the 
aim  and  object  of  the  life  aud  heart,  and  w:is 
the  proof  of  that  growth  in  the  life  of  per- 
fection which  seems  to  reduce — as  Cole- 
ridge has  well  shown  in  a  very  able  note  to 
Southcy — the  Christian  life  to  a  sensation  : 
sensational  assurance  became  the  counterpart 
of  the  doctrine  of  sinless  perfection  in  this 
life ;  the  one  is  quite  absolutely  related  to 
the  other.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Wesley  quite  misconceived  the  term  'per- 
fect' (Tt\ei»e)  as  it  was  used  by 'Paul; 
hence  it  was,  no  doubt,  that  Wesley  en- 
tangled himself  in  contradictions,  and 
founded  the  religious  life  very  much  upon 
certain  ascetic  and  sumptuary  laws  :  1  Pow- 
der was  antirhristian  ;  a  ribbon  became  the 
sign  of  a  carnal  nature,  and  snuff-boxes  and 
tobacco  were  the  very  emanations  of  the 
bottomless  pit ;  and  very  innocent  things  be- 
came really  Babylonish.'  The  life  prescrib- 
ed by  Wesley  was  as  severe  as  a  monastic 
rule :  his  disciples  were  met  every  hour  by 
something  of  which  they  were  to  deny 
themselves,  which  was  to  be  a  contradiction 
to  them,  and  which  they  were  to  overcome. 
ITc  insisted  in  the  spirit  of  a  monastic  legis- 
lator, that  his  preachers  should  always  preach 
at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  1 1 
exhort  all  those  who  desire  me  to  watch  over 
their  souls,  to  wear  no  gold,  no  pearls  or 
precious  stones;  use  no  curling  of  hair,  or 
costly  apparel.'  '  He  serious,'  was  one  of  his 
favourite  injunctions  ;  '  avoid  all  lightness  as 
you  would  hell-fire,  and  trifling  as  you  would 
cursing  and  swearing ;  touch  no  woman,  bo 
as  loving  as  you  will,  but  the  custom  of  the 
country  is  nothing  to  us,'  Sometimes  Wes- 
ley uses  wiser  words,  but  generally  he  ap- 
pears to  teach  that  deliverance  from  sin 
implies  deliverance  from  human  infirmities, 
and  that  it  is  almost  inconsistent  with  temp- 
tation ;  and  this  arises  apparently  from  an 
unnatural  interpretation  of  the  word  'per- 
fect,' as  we  have  it  in  the  language  of  our 
Lord  and  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles. 
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*  Truly,'  says  Coleridge,  4  there  is  no  point 
at  which  you  can  arrive  in  this  life,  in  which 
the  command,  "  Soar  upwards  still,"  ceases 
in  validity  or  occasion.1  And  yet  such  seems 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  Wesley  :  and  while  in 
a  corrupt  and  dissolute  age  his  rules  fostered 
and  trained  innumerable  holy  and  saintly 
lives,  they  to  a  very  large  degree  gave  occa- 
sion for  that  satire  and  ridicule,  which  in- 
deed is  not  wondorful,  from  the  scoffing 
world,  but  which  is  shameful  when  indulged 
in  by  the  pens  and  lips  of  believers.  The 
two  great  controversialists  of  Method  if  ra, 
Calvinistic  and  Arminian,  were  Toplady,  the 
vicar  of  Broad  Hembury,  and  tlie  gentle 
Swiss,  John  Fletcher,  the  vicar  of  Madely. 
Both  argued  within  the  circle  of  Scripture. 
We  have  outlived  all  taste  for  this  pamphle- 
teering kind  of  controversy.   Toplady  was 
the  more  scholarly  and  logical,  his  style  was 
the  more  nervous  and  terse :  he  also  was  not 
only  the  more  witty  but  the  more  wilful,  and 
made  his  pages  sparkle  with  a  lively  wicked- 
ness which  is  wonderful  in  such  a  writer  up- 
on such  subjects,  and  especially  in  the  writer 
of  such  transcendent  hymns  as  his.  Fletcher 
was  the  more  sentimental  and  rhetorical,  fre- 
quently also  more  characterised  by  a  plain 
and  earnest  common  sense ;  he  was  more 
spiritual  and  devout  than  Toplady,  nor 
would  it  be  possible,  we  suppose,  to  find  a 
sentence  in  his  fqmous '  Checks '  unbecoming 
the  perfect  Christian  gentleman,  and  they 
furnished  material  and  ammunition  for  all 
the  Wesleyan  preachers,  not  only  for  that 
day,  but  for  many  years  after.    The  world 
and   the  Church,  however,  now  demand 
something  more  concise  and  firmly-textured 
than  the  essays  of  either  Toplady  or  of 
Fletcher.    It  is  satisfactory  also  to  feel  our 
way  to  that  higher  plain  of  thought  which 
reconciles  the  two.    If  God  bo  infinite  con- 
sciousness and  thought,  can  the  salvation  and 
trials  of  any  child  of  man  be  unknown  to 
Him  t   If  He  be  infinite  character  and  will, 
can  any  event  happen  unpermitted  by  Him  ? 
If  He  be  infinite  power,  can  any  circum- 
stance be  unordained  by  Him?    Is  He  not 
also  infinitely  amiable  ?    It  is  singular  how 
combatants  fetch  their  weapons  from  the 
same  armoury,  and  tilt  Scripture  against 
Scripture;  but  both  are  reconciled  in  con- 
sciousness, and  the  disciples  of  Wesley  and 
Toplady  alike  find  the  same  reposing  rest 
and  assuring  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God, 


of 


through   faith   in    tho  righteoi 
Christ. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  framed  by  Wesley !  This,  first  of  alL^ 
that  he  never  intended  that  his  discipline 


Church,  he  founded  an  order ;  he  formed  a 
society,  not  a  Church.    Ho  cautions  his  mi- 
nisters against  calling  the  society  either  the 
Church  or  a  Church.    He  created  a  broad 
organization,  but  not  the  broadest    He  al- 
ways remembered  that  he  was  a  minister  and 
an  ordained  priest  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that 
he  permitted  himself  to  yield  to  those  inno- 
vations which  the  polity  of  the  Church  of 
England  would  have  opposed ;  he  always  de- 
sired to  regard  his  entire  fellowship  as  in 
communion  with  the  Establishment ;  his  ar- 
rangements for  his  services  were,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  times  and  seasons  when  no  ser- 
vices were  proceeding  in  the  parish  churches 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  a  long  time 
he  attempted  to  harmonise  his  method  of 
worship  to  the  liturgic  forms  and  devotions 
of  the  Church.    Lord  King's  essay  on  the 
Primitive  Church  made  him,  theoretically, 
an  Independent;  yet,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  had  there  been  a  broader,  wiser, 
and  more  tolerant  regime  in  the  Establish- 
ment, the  whole  movement  might  have  been 
included  in  the  corporation  of  the  National 
Church ;  it  was  surely  of  God  that  it  was 
not  so.    But  tho  Church  of  Rome  would 
have  known  how  to  avail  itself  of  such  a 
sudden  burst  of  energy,  as  in  the  cases  of  St. 
Francis,  of  Loyola,  and  others;  the  great 
leader  and  his  disciples  would  for  some  time 
have  been  kept  in  a  Btate  of  ecclesiastical 
quarantine,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
they  would  have  been  received,  to  pour  into 
the  mother  Church  the  fulness  of  their  new- 
ly-acquired life.    It  was  a  great  evangelistic 
movemont  that  Wesley  originated  and  sus- 
tained ;  he  perpetually  attempted  to  limit 
and  curtail  the  ministerial  powers  of  his 
preachers;  many  of  them,  indeed,  became 
sufficiently  restive  even  beneath  his  authori- 
ty, and  were  quite  unable  or  unwilling  to  per- 
ceive the  reason  of  the  ecclesiastical  refine- 
ments he  taught  and  maintained. 

Isaac  Taylor  has  urged  against  Wesley 
that  he  founded  an  irresponsible  hierarchy ; 
he  says :  u  On  the  one  side  stand  all  Protes- 
tant Churches,  Episcopal  and  non-Episcopal, 
Wesleyanism  excepted ;  on  the  otner  side 
stand  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Wesley- 
an Conference.  This  position  maintained 
alone  by  a  Protestant  body  must  be  regard- 
ed as  false  in  principle,  and  in  an  extreme  de- 
gree ominous.'  The  position  is  not  fairly 
stated.  The  polity  of  Rome  is  absolutely  in- 
tolerant ;  she  not  merely  has  laws  for  con- 
serving her  own  rights,  which  she  claims  as 
divine,  but  she  treats  with  perfect  contempt 
and  scorn  all  reference  to,  or  respect  for,  the 


should  be  regarded  as  an  ecclesiastical  poli-  rights  of  others.  Even  Frederick  Faber,  in 
ty.    Like  so  many  of  the  fathers  of  the  |  his  essay  on  Philip  Neri,  in  a  parage  of 
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hearty  eulogy  on  Whitefield,  consigns  him  to  I 
hell,  notwithstanding  all  his  usefulness,  when 
he  says,  « St  Philip  would  have  taught  him 
to  preach  if  he  had  been  an  oratorian  novice, 
which,  unluckily  for  his  poor  soul,  George 
Whitefield  never  was.'    Such  is  Rome.  It 
was  not  so  with  Wesley  himself,  nor  has  it 
been  so  with  his  descendant*.    The  rubric — 
if  so  wo  may  call  it— of  Methodist  polity 
has  been  stringent ;  too  stringently,  perhaps, 
laws  have  been  enacted  against  those  turbu- 
lent spirits,  certain  to  emerge  in  all  commu- 
nities, endowed  with  a  strong  desire  to  take 
their  own  way,  and  to  do  things  merely 
right  in  their  own  eyes ;  you  are  free  to  do 
so,  says  Wesley,  but  not  beneath  the  sanc- 
tions of  our  society,  unless  we  approve  the 
action.    There  has  been  a  strong  desire  to 
gather  in  and  build  up,  but  in  a  sense  in 
which,  perhaps,  Wcslcyans  have  not  been 
nngular;  4  they  have  dwelt  among  their  own 
people,'  their  fellowship,  in  spite  of  numer- 
ous schism*,  has  been  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect, harmonious,  and  useful  in  Christendom ; 
but  this  has  existed  with  entire  respect  and 
good-will  to  other  denominations.  Wesley 
himself  says,  one  circumstance  is  qnite  pe- 
culiar to  the  Methodists,  the  terms  upon 
which  any  person  may  be  admitted  into  their 
society, '  they  do  not  impose,  in  order  to  their 
admission,  any  opinions  whatever ;  one  con- 
viction, and  one  only,  is  required,  a  real  de- 
sire to  save  their  soul*;  where  this  is,  it  is 
enough,  they  desire  no  more,  they  lay  stress 
upon  nothing  else,  they  ask  only,  "is  thy 
heart  herein  as  my  heart  ?  if  it  be,  give  me 
thy  hand."    Is  there  any  other  society  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  that  is  so  remote 
from  biirotrv  f    Where  is  there  finch  another 
society  in  Europe — in  the  habitable  world  t 
I  know  none.    Let  any  man  show  it  me  who 
can  ;  till  then,  let  no  one  talk  of  the  bigotry 
.of  the  Methodist*.'    •  Look  to  the  Lord,  and 
faithfully  attend  all  the  means  of  grace  ap- 
pointed in  the  society.'    Such  was,  practi- 
cally, the  whole  of  Methodism.    So  that  fa- 
mous old  lady,  whose  bright  example  has  so 
often  been  held  up  on  Methodists'  platforms, 
when  called  upon  to  state  the  items  of  her 
creed,  did  so  very  sufficiently  when  she 
summed  it  np  in  the  four  particulars  of  4  Re- 
pentance towards  God,  faith  in  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ  a  penny  a  week,  and  a  shilling  a 
quarter.'    And  certainly,  beyond  any  other 
scheme  or  system,  the  organization  of  Me- 
thodism has  developed  the  power  of  the 
pence — that  is,  the  power  of  the  people — to 
provide  for  and  to  sustain  their  religious  ser- 
vices.   Tho  Rev.  Marmadiikc  Miller,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Nonconformist  for  May  1 7th,  1871, 
shows  that  the  various  associations  in  Eng- 
land bearing  Wesley's  name,  and  practically 


I  working  out  bia  ideas,  hold  and  provide  sit- 
tings for  3,500,000  people;  they  represent 
the  membership  of  624,453  persons;  the 
number  of  settled  ministers  is  3,137,  and 
local  preachers  41,456,  while  the  Sabbath- 
schools  represent  1,162,423,  and  the  teachers 
197,163.  What  a  representation  of  the 
amazing  numbers  of  those  who  call  Wesley 
father !  The  rules  of  the  Methodist  polity, 
then,  were  devised  in  no  insolent  spirit; 
wisely,  or  unwisely,  they  wore  framed  for  the 
conservation  of  order.  Mr.  Wesley's  object 
in  them  was  certainly  not  ecclesiastical,  as  he 
says  again,  '  I  have  no  more  right  to  object 
to  a  man  for  holding  a  different  opinion  from 
me  than  I  have  to  differ  from  a  man  because 
he  wears  a  wig  and  I  wear  my  own  hair; 
but  if  be  takes  his  wig  off,  and  begins  to 
shake  tho  powder  about  my  eyes,  I  shall  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  get  quit  of  him  as  soon 
as  possible.'  One  cannot  but  think  what 
might  have  been,  had  Hildcbrand  been  such 
a  man  as  Wesley ;  what  might  the  Church 
of  England  have  been  had  Whitgift  or  Laud 
held  views  so  broad  and  tolerant  as  these. 
In  effect  his  polity  said,  *  Come  amongst  us, 
and  we  wilt  seek  to  do  each  other  good ;  join 
some  other  communion,  the  Lord  be  with 
you  ;  but  if  you  attach  yourself  voluntarily 
to  our  society,  you  accept  the  conditions  of 
the  society.' 

The  Wesleyaus  constitute  the  largest  de- 
nomination in  the  United  States,  in  the  form 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  founded 
by  tho  venerable  Asbury,  tho  friend  and 
early  disciple  of  John  Wesley,  and  a  man 
baptized  iuto  a  like  spirit  of  indomitable  en- 
durance, and  ardent  untiring  energy.  But 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  should  be 
regarded  as  a  development  of  Wesleyanism, 
or  a  departure  from  Wesley's  idea  of  Church 
government.  Certainly  much  depends  upon 
what  we  find  implied  in  the  designation  of 
bishop.  The  Weslcyan  bishop  in  England 
is  called  a  *  superintendent ;'  from  a  Metho- 
dist's point  of  view  the  terms  are  almost 
convertible  and  synonymous,  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that  superintendent  is  the  reali- 
zation of  the  Scriptural  idea  of  the  bishop — 
a  pastor,  shepherd,  or  overseer.  More  than 
this  Wesley  did  not  desire  his  ministers  to 
be.  Had  he  great  prescience !  Was  it  a 
far-sighted  sagacity  which  characterized  hi* 
mind?  Acutely  he  saw  the  present  want 
and  met  it  Probably  he  never  realized  the 
wholly  independent  attitude  his  followers 
would  assume  in  the  future  ;  and,  like  the 
constitution  of  England,  so  the  constitution 
of  his  society  grew  beneath  hi*  eye ;  ho 
scarcely,  therefore,  mide  provisions  tj  nmt 
the  demand*  of  an  independent  Church,  or 
community.    II j        perpetually  engigcl 
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in  furnishing  expedients;  his  ideas  never 
seemed  to  rise  beyond,  or  to  sink  deeper 
than  the  present  work  of  evangelizing  the 
multitude,  and  keeping  them  awake,  and  in- 
tent on  the  desire  for  salvation.  Hence  he 
was  utterly  opposed  to  a  permanent  pastor- 
ate ;  his  ministers  were  to  he  perpetually 
moving ;  to  some  desires  expressed  to  him- 
self for  a  longer  residence,  or  more  con- 
tinued ministration  of  some  of  his  preach- 
ers, he  gave  his  most  decided  negative.  It 
is  a  matter  still  of  serious  dispute  between 
the  Wesleyan  and  other  Church  polities, 
whether  for  the  health,  growth,  and  well- 
being  of  the  individual  Church,  the  perma- 
nent pastorate  or  the  itinerant  ministry  may 
be  regarded  as  best  There  is  something  to 
be  said  on  either  side.  We  can  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Wesleyan  polity,  whilo  it 
may  minister  something  to  the  life  of 
Churches,  and  give  a  pleasant  variety,  must 
be  a  barrier  to  the  accumulation  of  learning, 
and  what  is  more  precious  of  pastoral  in- 
fluence ;  and  that  it  offers  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  intellectual  indolence,  to  lean  upon 
old  resources  rather  than  to  go  on  exploring 
new  and  fresh  fields.  The  Wesleyan  polity 
almost  denies  to  the  minister  the  position  of 
the  pastor.  The  true  pastor  of  each  sepa- 
rate little  cluster  in  a  society  is  the  class 
leader ;  he  permanently  resides  in  the  town 
or  village;  he  is  familiar  with  the  conver- 
sions, the  experiences,  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  each  member  of  the  little  flock.  Wesley 
even  went  so  far  as  to  interdict  the  presence 
of  his  ministers  in  the  classes ;  and  the  min- 
ister is  still,  we  believe,  as  a  rule,  only  occa- 
sionally present  for  the  purpose  of  distribu- 
ting the  quarterly  tickets.  But  the  imme- 
diate followers  of  Wesley  have  now  elabo- 
rated what  they  regard,  and  even  term,  an 
ecclesiastical  constitution.  Its  government 
is  regulated  by  laws  sharply  cut  and  defined 
for  every  emergency ;  they  have  their  Black- 
atone,  and  Coke  upon  Lyttleton,  and  proba- 
bly Mr.  Wesley  himself  would  be  somewhat 
amazed  to  find  such  a  framework  of  polity 
as  the  handbook  of  Methodist  ecclesiastical 
law,  in  Edmund  Grindrod's  4  Compendium 
of  the  Laws  and  Regulations  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism.'  This  defines  its  4  ecclesiastical 
courts,'  *  powers  of  the  Conference,'  of  4  dis- 
trict mootings,'  of  4  local  courts,'  of  the  4  com- 
mittee of  privileges,'  and  the  nature  of  all 
its  committees  and  institutions.  Wesleyan 
Methodism  in  England,  indeed,  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  constitutional  republic,  but  of  the 
oligarchic  order  of  Venice  or  Florence.  Its 
polity  constitutes  a  civil  rather  than  a  spirit- 
ual despotism,  but  it  reminds  us  that  men 
are  not  much  interested  in  the  government 
of  the  Church  of  their  adoption,  and  that 
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Church  consciousness  is  very  independent  of 
Ecclesiastical  organization. 

Yet  the  entire  polity  of  Wesley  was  popu- 
lar, and  few  religions  communities  have  so 
successfully  cultivated  the  spirit  infused  into 
it ;  it  was  intended  to  meet  the  religious  in- 
stincts of  the  nncared  for  multitudes.  Cer- 
tain words  of  Wesley  illustrate  this; — a  new 
chapel  was  in  the  course  of  erection  at 
Blackburn  ;  Wesley  was  taken  to  see  it.   4 1 
have  a  favour  to  ask,'  he  said ;  4  let  there  bo 
no  pews  in  the  body  of  this  chapel,  except 
one  for  the  leading  singers ;  be  sure  to  make 
accommodation  for  the  poor,  they  are  God's 
building  materials  in  the  erection  of  His 
Church ;  the  rich  make  good  scaffolding,  but 
bad  materials.'    4  Observe,'  he  said  again  to 
his  preachers,  4  it  is  not  your  business  to 
preach  so  many  times,  and  to  take  care  of 
this  or  that  society,  but  to  save  as  many  souls 
as  you  can,  to  bring  as  many  sinners  as  you 
possibly  can  to  repentance,  and,  with  all 
your  power,  to  build  them  up  in  that  holi- 
ness, without  which  they  cannot  see  the 
Lord.'  He  knew  that  preaching  needs  to  be 
succeeded  by  personal  intercourse  ;  hence  he 
says  in  visiting  Colchester ; — 4  By  repeated 
experiments  we  learn  that  though  a  man 
preach  like  an  angel,  he  will  neither  collect, 
nor  preserve  a  society  which  is  collected, 
without  visiting  them  from  house  to  house.1 
And  this  is  the  key  to  that  comprehensive 
and  all-permeating  spirit  which  constitutes 
the  idea  of  Methodism,  at  once  its  danger  as 
well  as  its  defence  ;  to  become  a  Methodist 
of  Wesley's  order  was  to  be,  and  is  to  be, 
looked  up,  and  looked  after,  and  overlooked. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  system  which 
is  so  vigorously  and  watchfully  organized, 
does  not  leave  much  opportunity  for  the 
mind  and  soul  to  grow  :  the  tutoring*  aud 
training  hearts  and  minds  to  walk  alone  is  a 
profound  study.   Nothing  of  this  is  contem- 
plated in  the  Wesleyan  system  ;  freedom  of 
thought  has  not  usually  fared  well  in  the 
society;  minds  are  too  closely  interlocked 
and  riveted,  frequently  not  only  with  other, 
but  with  inferior  minds.    It  is  therefore  a 
community  for  the  poor  and  the  uneducated, 
or  it  is  nothing;  and  if  it  is  not  like  the 
Romish  system,  dangerous  by  the  possession 
of  an  audacious  hierarchy,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  may  become  so  in  virtue  of  a 
system  of  spiritual  espiouagc  scarcely  less 
effective  than  the  confessional. 

Did  John  Wesley  know  human  nature? 
Judging  from  the  effects  which  have  follow- 
ed his  marvellous  course,  it  would  seem  so  ; 
and  if  severe  in  discipline,  and  intolerant  to 
human  infirmities  by  his  system,  he  was  most 
tender  and  merciful,  even  to  the  aberrations 
and  stumblings  of  believers  themselves.  He 
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insisted  on  punctilious  obedience  to  his 
rules,  but  it  was  easy  to  him  to  forgive  all 
personal  injustice  to  himself;  .sometimes  it 
seems  almost  as  if  he  were  even  unable  to 
feel  injuries,  and  probably  this  was  greatly 
the  case :  his  '  place  was  on  high,  his  defence 
the  munition  of  rocks/  and  no  soul  ever 
seems  to  have  been  more  securely  shielded 
in  4  the  pavilion,'  where  spirits  are  kept  4  in 
secret  from  the  strife  of  tongues.'  The 
wicked  woman  who  was  his  wife,  stole  a 
number  of  his  letters,  interpolated  parts, 
and  mi^rendercd  certain  expressions  ;  and, 
liaving  been  guilty  at  once  of  theft  and  for- 
gery, she,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  his 
enemies,  published  them.  It  led  to  veno- 
mous and  embittered  language  in  the  news- 
papers concerning  them.  His  brother, 
Charles  Wesley,  was  in  the  utmost  conster- 
nation :  he  went  off  to  Wesley,  imploring 
him  to  postpone  a  journey  he  was  on  the  eve 
of  taking,  that  he  might  stay  in  Loudon  and 
defend  himself  against  his  enemies.  lie 
found  his  brother  as  calm  as  tie  was  ex- 
cited : 

4 1  shall  never  forget,'  says  Miss  Wesley,  the 
daughter  of  Charles,  4  the  manner  in  which  my 
father  accosted  my  mother  on  his  return  home. 
44  My  brother,1'  said  he,  14  is,  indeed,  an  extra- 
ordinary man  ;  I  placed  beforo  him  the  impor- 
tance of  the  character  of  a  minister,  and  the 
evil  consequences  which  might  result  from  his 
indifference  to  it,  and  urged  him  by  every  rela- 
tive and  public  motivo  to  answer  for  himself 
and  stop  the  publication.  His  reply  was, 
Brother,  when  I  devoted  to  flod  my  ease,  my 
time,  my  life,  did  I  except  my  reputation  ?  No, 
tell  Sally  (Charles's  wife)  I  will  take  her  to 
Canterbury  to-morrow."  * 

Glorious  John  had  to  live  down  many  worse 
persecutions  than  this.  Ordinarily,  his  calm 
was  imperturbable ;  and  yet,  divine  as  this 
often  seems,  it  often,  too,  seems  related  to  a 
side  of  character  which  almost  indicates  a 
defect  in  human  nature.  It  has  been  alleg- 
ed against  him  that  he  was  thoroughly  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  children.  4  Break  their 
wills  betimes,'  he  says;  4  begin  this  work  be- 
fore they  can  run  alone,  beforo  they  can 
speak  plain,  perhaps  before  they  can  speak 
at  all.'  The  method  he  adopted  at  Kings- 
wood  school  was  au  illustration  of  this  ontire 
ignorance  of  the  child's  nature.  It  was  not 
bo  much  a  school  as  a  monastery,  its  rules 
were  more  stringent  and  hard  than  those  of  a 
workhouse.  It  is  no  wonder  that  it  did  not 
succeed,  aud  that  the  whole  system  of  the 
school  had  to  undergo  an  entire  modifica- 
tion. That  Wesley's  design  aud  idea  in 
founding  the  Kiugswood  school  was  benevo- 
lent, wise,  and  prescient,  there  can  bo  no 
doubt,  as  also  that  the  diet  was  sufficient  and 


good;  nor  can  exception  bo  taken  to  tho 
rule  that  the  children  should  go  to  bed  at 
eight,  and  sleep  on  hard  mattresses ;  but  to 
rise  at  four  in  the  morning !  nnd  spend  their 
time  until  five  in  readiug,  singing,  medita- 
tion and  prayer  1  no  play-day  and  no  play- 
hour  permitted,  on  the  ground  that 4  he  who 
play9  when  he  is  a  child,  will  play  when  he 
becomes  a  man!'  When  we  read  of  such 
an  arrangement  made  for  children,  the  ques- 
tion recurs,  did  Wesley  know  human  nature  ? 
Or  if  such  a  constitution  might  be  suitable 
to  the  human  nature  of  monks  aud  ascetic 
saints,  what  knowledge  does  it  exhibit  of  the 
child's  heart?  We  like  better  to  read  au 
anecdote  told  of  him  when  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three — about  tho  period  when  the 
letters  alluded  to  were  published.  At  Mid- 
somcr  Norton,  when  preaching  in  the  parish 
church  he  was  staying  at  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Hush,  who  kept  a  boarding-school.  While 
he  was  there,  two  of  the  boys  quarrelled, 
cuffed  aud  kicked  each  other  vigorously. 
Mrs.  Bush  brought  the  pugilists  to  Wesley. 
He  talked  to  them  and  repeated  the  lines — 

4  Birds  in  their  little  nests  agree, 

Aud  'tis  a  shameful  sight, 
When  children  of  one  family 
Fall  out,  and  chide,  and  right' 

'  You  must  be  reconciled/  said  he ;  'go  and 
shake  hands  with  each  other,'  aud  they  did 
so.  lie  continued,  4  Put  your  arms  around 
each  other's  neck,  and  kiss  each  other ;'  and 
this  was  also  done.  4  Now,'  be  said,  4  come 
to  rac,'  and  taking  two  pieces  of  bread  and 
butter  he  folded  them  together,  and  desired 
each  to  take  a  part  4  Now,'  he  said,  4  you 
have  broken  bread  together.'  Then  he 
put  his  hands  upon  their  heads  and  blessed 
them.  The  two  tigers  were  turned  into  lov- 
ing lambs.  They  never  forgot  the  old  man's 
blessing,  and  one  of  them,  who  became  a 
magistrate  in  Berkshire,  related  the  beauti- 
ful incident  in  long  aftcrdays.  We  love  to 
note  these  pleasant  little  incidents  iu  the 
man's  life,  and  there  are  many  such.  A 
thousand  anecdotes  are  told  of  his  benevo- 
lence and  gooducst*,  and  if  his  life  should 
ever  be  adequately  written,  they  will  form  a 
more  entertaining  regalia  of  majesty,  than 
we  know  in  the  life  of  any  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Church. 

We  arc  not  writing  a  life  of  Wesley; 
we  leave  unnoticed,  therefore,  his  more 
secret  and  sacred  history.  We  have  no 
space  to  devote  to  the  romance  of  Grace 
Murray.  She  was  the  light  of  the  prophet's 
eyes ;  he  proposed  to  her  in  marriage,  and 
was  gratefully  accepted.  We  read  the  story 
from  a  very  different  point  of  view  to  Mr.  Tyer- 
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man,  and  have  little  doubt  that  Grace  sacri- 1 
ficed  hor  own  feelings  to  the  vehement 
anger  and  interference  of  Charles  Wesley, 
to  the  welfare  of  her  lover,  and  to  the  in- 
tercut* of  the  society.  Wesley  beautifully, 
affectionately,  and  ingenuously  said,  '  the 
origin  of  the  object  of  his  affections  was  no 
objection  to  him ;  he  regarded  not  her  birth, 
but  her  qualifications.  She  was  remarkably 
neat,  frugal,  and  not  sordid;  had  a  large 
amount  of  common  sense,  was  indefatigably 
patient,  and  inexpressibly  tender;  quick, 
cleanly,  and  skilful ;  of  an  engaging  beha- 
viour, and  of  a  mild,  sprightly,  and  yet  serious 
temper ;  and  that  her  gifts  for  usefulness 
were  such  as  he  bad  never  seen  equalled.' 
He  concluded,  4 1  have  Scriptural  reasons  to 
marry,  I  know  no  person  so  proper  as  this.' 
But  the  union  was  not  to  bo.  If  we  followed 
implicitly  the  authority  of  Mr.  Tyerman,  we 
should  express  an  opinion  adverse  to  Grace ; 
but  we  prefer  to  ask  whether  such  a  woman 
as  she  seems  to  have  been  was  not  moved 
to  the  step  she  took  by  the  highest  con- 
siderations, moved  by  persuasions,  by  the 
tempest  she  was  raising  in  the  societies,  and 
by  the  not  very  saintly  conduct  of  Charles 
Wesley,  who  is  described  in  this  matter — 
very  well  it  seems  to  us — by  Mr.  Tyerman, 
'as  a  sincere,  but  irritated,  impetuous,  and 
officious  friend.'  Be  this  as  it  may,  Wesley 
met  her  to  say  farewell  He  kissed  her  and 
said,  'Grace  Murray,  you  have  broken  my 
heart.'  A  week  or  two  after  she  was  mar- 
ried. The  two  never  met  again  for  thirty- 
nine  years.  She  long  out-lived  her  husband ; 
and  when  in  London  she  came  to  hear  her 
son  preach  in  Moorfields,  she  met  her  vene- 
rable lover — lover  still  apparently,  for  the 
interview  is  described  as  very  affecting. 
Henceforth  they  saw  each  other  no  more, 
and  Wesley  never  again  mentioned  her 
name.  In  the  whole  transaction,  so  far  from 
any  shade  falling  on  the  memory  of  Wesley, 
his  admirers  will,  perhaps,  be  pleased  to  find 
him  so  related  to  intense  human  feelings. 
No  doubt  the  marriage  would  have  been  an 
unfortunate  one  for  the  society,  and  the 
possession  of  such  a  wife  as  Graco  Murray 
would  most  likely  have  been  fatal  to,  or  at 
least  would  have  greatly  interfered  with,  that 
stn]>endous  scheme  of  apostolic  usefulness 
which  he  was  destined  to  create.  Seduc- 
tions of  domestic  life  sadly  derange  a  pro- 
phet's work.  Through  long  years  Grace  con- 
tinued a  course  of  Christian  usefulness,  and 
lived  and  died  eminently  respected.  She 
lies  in  Ch inly  churchyard,  in  Derbyshire. 

The  lady  who  became  the  wife  of  Wesley 
was  the  roughest  of  termagants,  the  plague 
and  pest  of  her  husband's  existence ;  and 
she  takes  her  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
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I  the  bad  wives  of  eminent  men,  worthy  to  be 
classed  with  the  wedded  companions  of  So- 
crates, of  Albert  Durcr,  of  George  Herbert, 
or  Richard  Hooker;  she  was  the  most  vicious 
vixen  of  them  all.  It  may  be  imagined, 
without  doing  any  injustice  to  him,  that 
when  his  letters  were  stolen,  interpolated, 
and  forged  by  his  wife,  for  the  purpose  of 
injuring  his  character,  the  grieving  spirit  of 
the  old  prophet  may  sometimes  nave  said, 
•  Grace  Murray  would  not  have  done  this.' 

Wesley's  mind  was  eminently  administra- 
tive. It  has  often  been  said  that  he  had  in 
him  much  that  combined  the  genius  of 
Richelieu  and  Loyola — the  calm,  iron  will 
and  the  acute  eye  of  the  one,  the  inventive 
genius  and  habitual  devotion  of  the  other, 
lie  would  compare  better  with  Washington, 
or  the  illustrious  member  of  the  Wesley 
family  of  our  own  age,  Wellington.  His 
mind  was  eminently  healthy,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  been  always  awake,  ceaseless  in 
activity,  sleepless  in  vigilance.  He  inter- 
meddled with  all  knowledge  in  many  lan- 
guages, and  he  compiled  and  published 
libraries.  He  appears  to  have  been  almost 
wholly  indifferent  to  food ;  in  sleep  he  was 
sparing;  his  frame  was  very  small,  and  if 
this  appeared  to  be  a  reason  against  his 
popular  imprcssiveness  as  a  preacher,  it  was 
a  means  of  his  amazing  agility.  Look  at 
the  remarkable  likeness  of  the  man  prefixed 
to  the  work  of  Isaac  Taylor;  it  has  hcen 
likened  to  a  shrivelled  monk  of  the  order  of 
La  Trappe,  a  face  in  which  sharpness  and 
serenity  strive  for  the  dominion  of  the  fea- 
tures, the  dark  hawk-eyed  in  telligcucc  with 
tho  bland  smile.  The  principles  which  illus- 
trate Wesley's  character,  and  testify,  not 
merely  his  greatness,  but  how  it  happened 
that  he  achieved  so  much,  may  be  well  pre- 
sented in  some  of  those  brief  axioms  which 
do  in  fact,  as  we  read  the  multitudinona 
events  of  his  long  career,  exhibit  the  pivots 
upon  which  his  life  turned.  '  I  dare  no 
more  fret  than  curse  or  swear.*  4  I  revcrenco 
the  young  because  they  may  be  useful  when 
I  am  dead.'  *  You  have  no  need  to  be  in  a 
hurry,'  said  a  friend.  4  Hurry!'  he  replied; 
4 1  have  no  time  to  bo  in  a  hurry.'  '  The 
soul  and  the  body,'  he  writes,  in  a  charac- 
teristic letter  insisting  on  the  observance  of 
discipline  in  his  society — 4  The  soul  and  the 
body  make  a  man ;  the  spirit  and  the  disci- 
pline make  a  Christian.'  4  Let  us  work  now, 
we  shall  rest  by  and  by.'  Such  sentences 
exhibit  the  secret  of  his  ubiquitous  activity 
and  his  power;  and  such  characters  are 
usually  cheerful.  A  glow  of  quiet,  kindly 
humour  ofteu  lightened  his  speech,  sometimes 
sharpening  into  quiet  satire.  Many  anec- 
dotes illustrate  both  these  attributes. 
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At  eighty  he  appeared  to  have  the  spright- 
liness  of  youth,  and  moved  about  like  a  fly- 
ing evangelist.  Although  so  clearsighted  a 
man,  he  was  too  great  by  far  for  the  epithet 
*  shrewd.'  If  people  who  make  mistakes  in 
judging  of  character  because  of  their  own 
want  of  judgment  become  suspicious,  the 
fault  is  chiefly  theirs.  Wesley  was  seldom 
mistaken  iu  his  judgment  of  particular  per- 
sons ;  Charles  was  often  mistaken.  Wesley 
himself  says,  4  My  brother  suspects  every- 
body, and  he  is  continually  imposed  upon ; 
but  I  suspect  nobody,  and  I  am  never  im- 
posed upon.'  Again  and  again  wc  are  re- 
minded now  much  he  lived  in  an  atraos- 

Ehcre  of  continual  quiet.  *I  do  not  remcm- 
er,'  said  the  happy  old  man,  when  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven,  4  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  felt  lowness  of  spirits  for  one  quarter 
of  an  hour  since  I  was  born.'  Of  course  it 
is  to  be  presumed  he  means  that  causeless 
depression  which  is  usually  the  result  of  in- 
dolence. At  the  age  of  eighty-six  he  writes, 
4  Saturday,  March  21st,  I  had  a  day  of  rest, 
only  preaching  morning  and  evening.'  We 
have  seen  that  in  his  first  days  he  was  not  a 
radiant  and  cheerful  man ;  but  through  his 
long  sunset  wc  know  not  where  to  find  such 
another  instance  of  active  spiritual  bright- 
ness. He  was  a  serenely  happy  old  man. 
Sometimes  he  seems  to  us  as  if  incapable  of 
the  feeling  either  of  blame  or  praise,  con- 
tempt or  homage.  There  was  great  strength, 
as  there  ever  is,  in  his  clearness  and  stillness 
of  spirit  Genius  is  so  vague  an  epithet  and 
quality  that  wc  know  not  how  cither  to  apply 
it  to  him  or  to  deny  it ;  but  so  far  as  it  re- 
presents soul  and  imagination,  great  breadth 
and  depth  and  height  of  soul  or  feeling,  it 
was  certainly  denied  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  a  judgment  most  clear,  an  ap- 
prehension most  quick  and  vivid,  and  an 
enthusiasm  as  little  tainted  by  fanaticism  as 
any  great  Christian  leader  since  the  days  of 
the  apostle  Paul.  Reformer  as  he  was,  he 
was  essentially  conservative. 

As  is  usual  in  most  religious  orders,  Po- 
pish or  Protestant,  his  spirit  has  survived  in 
his  society,  and  the  shadow  of  Wesley  falls 
wide  and  far.  11c  lived  through  amazing 
changes  of  opinion  with  reference  to  himself, 
and  before  ho  died,  from  being  one  of  the 
most  abused  and  execrated  of  men,  he  cer- 
tainly was  one  of  the  most  revered.  No  foe 
had  been  more  rancorous  and  unjust  than 
Lavington,  Bishop  of  Exeter;  Wesley  lived 
to  unite  with  him  in  the  ordinance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  his  own  cathedral.  He 
writes,  with  no  bitterness  of  the  man  who 
had  with  such  bitter  ribaldry  abused  him, 
4 1  was  well  pleaded  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  with,  my  old  opponent,  Bishop  La- 


vington. Oh!  may  we  sit  together  in  the 
kingdom  of  our  Father.'  At  Lcwi>>ham  he 
dined  with  the  eminent  Dr.  Lowth,  Bishop 
of  London.  On  proceeding  to  dinner  the 
Bishop  refused  to  sit  above  Wesley  at  the 
table,  saying,  4  Mr.  Wesley,  may  I  be  found 
at  your  feet  in  another  world.'  Wesley  ob- 
jected to  take  the  scat  of  precedence;  but 
the  learned  prelate  obviated  the  difficulty  by 
requesting  as  a  favour  that  Wesley  would  sit 
above  him  because  his  hearing  was  defective, 
and  ho  desired  not  to  lose  a  sentence  of 
Wesley's  conversation.  It  is  known  that  the 
king  had  a  great  respect  for  him ;  and  it  is 
to  this  most  probably  Wesley  refers,  when 
writing  to  one  of  his  preachers,  advising  him 
to  stand  his  ground  against  the  vehement 
opposition  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
he  says,  •  I  know  pretty  well  the  mind  of 
Lord  'Mansfield,  and  of"  one  that  is  greater 
than  he.'  In  his  latter  days  his  movements 
to  and  fro  in  the  country  became  ovations ; 
not  merely  did  thousands  gather  to  hear 
him  preach,  the  streets  of  towns  were  lined 
to  look  upon  him,  and  the  windows  were 
thronged  as  he  passed  along.  While  in 
Yorekshire,  wc  read  of  cavalcades  of  horses 
and  carriages  formed  to  receive  and  escort 
him  on  the  way.  At  Redruth,  as  he  preached 
in  the  market  place,  the  congregation  not 
only  filled  the  windows,  but  sat  on  the  tops 
of  "the  houses.  Assuredly,  as  often  as  lie 
had  been  4  persecuted,  he  was  not  forsaken  ;' 
he  did  not  die  of  cruxifixion,  but  he  felt  no 
elation  of  spirit,  and  wc  sec  him  still  the 
same  man  that  he  had  been  in  the  widely 
different  circumstances  of  cruel  and  unjust 
misrepresentation. 

It  is  wonderful  to  think  that  at  nearly 
ninety  years  of  age  he  could  continue  to 
make  any  effort  to  preach,  but  he  did  so,  and 
ho  continued  as  a  tower  of  strength  to  tho 
companies  he  had  formed  and  called  together. 
But  he  outlived  most  of  his  early  contempo- 
raries, friends  and  foes.  He  stood  in  the 
pulpit  of  St.  Giles's,  in  London ;  he  had 
preached  there  fifty  years  before,  prior  to 
his  departure  for  America.  4  Are  they  not 
passed  as  a  watch  in  the  night  f '  he  writes. 
Old  families  that  used  to  entertain  him  had 
pwsscd  away.  1  Their  houses* says  he, 4 know 
neither  me  nor  them  any  more.'  His  later 
letters  show  that  fervid  sentiment  for  woman 
known  only  to  loftiest  minds  and  hearts; 
this  again  is  entwined  with  beautiful  simplo 
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the  pulpit  of  Raithby  Church,  where  he  was 
often  allowed  to  preach,  a  child  sat  in  his 
way  on  the  stairs,  he  took  it  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  It,  and  placed  it  tenderly  on  the  samo 
spot,  Crabb  Robinson  heard  him  at  Col- 
chester, ho  was  then  eighty-eeven,  on  each 
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side  of  him  stood  a  minister  supporting  him ; 
his  feeble  voice  was  barely  audible.  Robin- 
son, then  a  boy,  destined  to  enter  into  his 
ninety-second  year,  says,  'It  formed  a  picture 
never  to  be  forgotten.'  He  goes  on  to  say, 
1  It  went  to  tho  heart,  and  I  never  saw  any- 
thing like  it  in  after  life.'  Three  days  after 
he  preached  at  Lowestoft,  and  there  he  had 
another  distinguished  hearer,  the  poet 
Crabbe.  Here,  also,  he  was  supported  into 
the  pulpit  by  a  minister  on  either  side ;  but 
what  really  touched  the  poet  naturally  and 
deeply,  was  Wesley's  adaptation  and  appro- 
priation of  some  lines  of  Anacrcon.  The 
poet  speaks  of  his  reverent  appearance,  his 
cheerful  air,  and  the  beautiful  cadence  with 
which  he  repeated  tho  lines : — 

4  Oft  am  I  by  women  told, 
Poor  Anacroon,  thou  grow'st  old ; 
See,  thine  hairs  are  falling  all, 
Poor  Anacroon,  how  they  fall 
Whether  I  grow  old  or  no, 
By  these  signs  I  do  not  know, 
By  this  I  need  not  to  be  told, 
•Tia  time  to  Un  it  I  grow  old.1 

In  1790  he  gave  up  keeping  his  accounts ; 
his  last  entry— exceedingly  difficult  to  deci- 
pher— Is  characteristic:  'For  upwards  of 
eighty-six  years  (meaning,  of  course,  rather, 
sixty-eight,  i.  e.,  since  he  came  to  have  money 
of  liis  own)  I  have  kept  my  accounts  exactly. 
I  will  not  attempt  it  any  longer,  being  satis- 
fied with  the  continual  conviction  that  I  save 
all  I  can,  and  give  all  I  can ;  that  is,  all  I 
have.  July  16,  1790.'  His  benevolence 
indeed  was  excessive  ;  and  Samuel  Bradburn 
says,  4  He  never  relieved  poor  people  in  the 
street  but  he  either  took  off  or  removed  liis 
hat  to  them  when  they  thanked  him.' 

The  story  of  the  old  man's  approach  to- 
wards the  gates  of  the  celestial  city  is  very 
beautiful,  aud  has  often  been  told.  His  last 
sermons  are  certainly  among  his  best ;  the 
last  sermon  he  printed,  on  '  Faith  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen,'  was  the  last  he 
ever  wrote,  and  was  finished  only  six  weeks 
before  his  death.  It  shows  how  his  mind 
sustained  the  altitude  of  highest  power  when 
bordering  upon  ninety  years  of  age ;  it  shows 
*  also  how  the  dear  old  man  was  preening  his 
wings  for  a  speedy  flight.  We  suppose  the 
last  letter  ho  wrote  was  to  William  Wilber- 
force,  on  the  abolition  of  slavery — short,  but 
full  of  strength — giving  to  the  apostle  of 
freedom  his  benediction.  '  If  God  bo  for 
you,'  he  writes,  4  who  can  be  against  you ! 
O !  be  not  weary  in  well  doing  1  Go  on,  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  in  the  power  of  His 
might!' 

It  was  in  the  City-road  that  oxhansted  na« 
turo  gave  way,  unable  to  bear  any  more. 
And  what  a  4eath  it  was  J    He  was,  indeed, 


several  days  in  dying,  but  there  was  no 
only  exhaustion  ;  in  his  wanderings  he  was 
preaching  or  attending  classes,  and  singing; 
snatches  from  some  of  his  brother's,  and  from 
Watts's  hymns ;  but  he  was  half  in  heaven 
before  he  left  the  earth  His  last  strain  of 
song  was — 

'  To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
Who  sweetly  ail  •' 


but  his  voice  failed,  and  gasping  for  breath 
he  said,  *  Now  we  have  done,  let  us  go ! ' 
Friends  crowded  round  his  bed,  and  amidst 
their  words  of  comfort  and  love  he  was  pass- 
ing away.  There  was  no  conflict ;  only  once 
he  rose,  and  in  a  tone  almost  supernatural, 
exclaimed, 4  The  best  of  all  is  God  is  with 
us!'  His  brother's  widow  tenderly  minis- 
tered to  him ;  he  tried  to  kiss  her,  saying, 
'  He  giveth  his  servants  rest ! '  Then  he  re- 
peated his  thanksgiving, '  We  thank  thee,  O 
God,  for  these  and  all  Thy  mercies ;  bless 
the  Church  and  King,  and  grant  us  truth 
and  peace,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
for  ever  and  ever.  He  paused  a  little ;  thea 
he  cried, '  The  clouds  drop  fatness !'  Then 
another  pause,  4  The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with 
us,  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuse ! '  Elev  en 
persons  were  standing  round  his  bed  as  he 
said  4  Farewell,'  his  last  word,  at  ten  o'clock, 
Wednesday,  March  2nd,  1791.  'Children,' 
said  John  Wesley's  mother, '  as  soon  as  I  am 
dead,  sing  a  song  of  praise ! '  As  soon  a* 
Wesley  died,  his  friends  round  his  dead 
body  raised  their  voices  in  a  hymn,  theu 
knelt  down  and  prayed.  He  was  buried  bo- 
hind  the  chapel  in  the  City-road,  on  the  9th 
of  March.  So  great  was  the  excitement 
created  by  his  death,  that  he  was  buried  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning;  before  this  be  had 
been  laid  in  a  kind  of  state.  Thus  Samuel 
Rogers,  the  poet,  saw  him.  He  says,  4  As  I 
was  walking  home  one  day  from  my  father's 
bank,  I  observed  a  great  crowd  of  people 
streaming  into  a  chapel  in  the  City-road.  I 
followed  them;  and  saw  laid  out  upou  a 
table  the  dead  body  of  a  clergyman  in  full 
canonicals,  his  grey  hair  partly  shading  his 
face  on  both  sides,  aud  his  flesh  resembling 
wax.  It  was  the  corpse  of  John  Wesley, 
and  the  crowd  moved  slowly  and  silently 
round  and  round  the  table,  to  take  a  last 
look  at  that  most  venerable  man.' 

John  Wesley  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  faultless  of  mortals :  some  of  his 
followers  claim  for  him  a  rank  httle  short  of 
perfection ;  and  certainly  few  for  whom  such 
a  claim  is  made,  could  sustain  it  so  well. 
He  nevertheless  commands  high  admiration 
rather  than  passionate  affection.  The  sap- 
ling he  planted  has  struck  its  roots  far  and 
wide,  still  true  to  the  spirit  of  its  illustrious 
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planter,  his  work  has  resulted  in  a  great  or- 
ganization, rather  than  in  a  great  soul.  We 
have  Been  that  the  proportions  of  Weslcy- 
auisin  in  America  are  much  more  magnifi- 
cent than  in  England.  English  Wesleyanism 
has  uarrowed  its  boundaries  b)*  making  the 
sermons  of  its  founder  its  legal  creed ;  it 
is  not  so  in  America,  there  the  Methodists 
have  accepted  his  fundamental  idea,  while 
they  have  given  room  and  verge  enough  for 
the  soul  to  grow.  Sometimes,  beyond  all 
question,  Wesley  himself  was  occupied  by 
the  consideration  of  the  shape  and  the  atti- 
tude his  gigantic  society  would  assume  in 
future  years;  but  he  writes  distinctly — 'I 
do  not,  I  'will  not,  concern  myself  with  wliat 
will  be  done  when  I  am  dead ;  I  take  no 
thought  about  that.'  Ilia  was  an  ever-grow- 
ing, keenly  penetrating,  and  widely  observ- 
ant mind,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  he 
would  have  so  modified  his  organization  and 
adapted  his  discipline,  that  the  immenso  in- 
stitution he  founded  would  have  been  saved 
from  many  of  its  ruptures  and  schisms,  and 
have  comprehended  a  still  more  extensive 
operation  than  it  acknowledges  at  present. 
We  have  no  space  to  enter  into  a  compari- 
son between  American  and  English  Wesley- 
anism ;  enough  that  tho  transatlantic  child 
has  far  outstripped  the  English  parent.  In 
England,  indeed,  several  powerful  offshoots, 
all,  it  seems  to  us,  comprehensible  within 
"Wesley's  own  idea,  have  divided  the  field  of 
labour,  which  he,  perhaps,  would  have  oc- 
cupied by  his  organization  alone.  But  what 
a  variety  of  sects  regard  him  as  their  father: 
the  Primitive  Methodists,  the  Bible  Chris- 
tians, the  Wesleyan  Association,  the  New 
Connexion,  and  the  Free  Methodists ;  so 
that,  regarding  the  immense  Church  of 
America,  the  old  Conference  of  England, 
and  all  its. offshoots,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  no  single  man  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  has  ever  been  the  father  of  such  a 
progeny,  so  many  are  those  who  in  their 
temple  and  services  are  anxious  that  the 
*  shadow  of  "  Wesley  "  passing  may  over- 
shadow Boino  of  them.'  In  some  particu- 
lars, although  its  numerical  strength  has  ever 
gone  ou  increasing,  Wesleyan  ism  has  not 
grown  since  the  days  of  its  founder.  Creat- 
ing such  a  hyinnology  as  that  of  Charles 
Wesley,  the  glory  and  beauty  of  Methodism, 
we  do  not  know  that  since  his  time  it  has 
ever  written  a  single  hymn  which  has  be- 
come the  darling  and  the  property  of  the 
Church.  It  has  produced  m  England  few 
Christian  poets,  no  great  hymn  writers;  cer- 
tainly none  to  take  place  by  the  side  of  the 
lyrists  •  of  its  early  days.  It  was  born  in 
missionary  fervour,  and  baptized  into  the 
missionary  spirit ;  it  has  performed  abroad 


a  good  and  admirable  vtork.  To  it  greatly 
it  is  due  that  the  Fiji  Islanders,  a  race  of 
cannibals,  have  ceased  from  their  horriblo 
manners  and  customs,  and  have  approached 
the  confines  of  civilization;  but  Wesley- 
anistn  has  produced  no  great  missionaries, 
and  boasts  of  no  vast  achievements  like  those 
which  are  the  heraldry  of  some  it  would  be 
easy  to  name.  It  has  no  literature ;  it  has 
done  nothing  for  philosophy,  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  tho  metaphysical  shoo- 
maker,  Samuel  Drew ;  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Richard  Watson  it  has  done 
nothing  in  scientific  theology ;  here  and 
there  scholarly  men  like  the  learned  Adam 
Clarke,  Spence  Hardy,  or  the  recently  de- 
parted Ethoridge,  meet  us,  but  the  history 
of  the  litcraturo  of  Methodism  would  pre- 
sent only  a  poor  scroll.  There  must  be 
some  reason  for  this,  although  we  are  not 
now  disposed  to  inquire  where  it  is  to  be 
found;  wo  simply  state  a  fact.  Nor  do 
those  who  are  the  immediate  followers  of 
Wesley  occupy  the  fields  of  labour  Wesley 
prescribed ;  we  apprehend  that  Primitive 
Methodists  and  Bible  Christians  would  re- 
ceive the  venerable  Wesley's  special  bene- 
diction, and  be  regarded  by  him  as  carrying 
forward  most  efficiently  his  labours  and  in- 
tentions. Perhaps,  if  it  were  possible  for 
the  English  Conference  to  adopt  somo  of 
the  principles  of  the  American  Conference, 
this  great  religious  corporation  might  soon 
enlarge  its  field  and  sphere,  so  that  even 
Wesley  himself  might  seem  to  bo  the  sub- 
ject of  a  mighty  resurrection. 

As  time  advances,  the  point  of  view 
changes  from  whence  a  great  man  may  be 
most  distinctly  seen  ;  as  the  trees  are  remov- 
ed which  interfered  with  the  prospect,  so 
prejudices  which  prevented  due  appreciation 
are  modified.  If  the  subsequent  ages  do 
not  substantially  alter  their  verdict,  yet  so 
much  is  added  to,  or  subtracted  from  im- 
pressions, either  by  a  larger  catholicity  of 
judgment  or  by  the  accumulation  of  addi- 
tional facts,  that  new  portraits  and  fresh  and 
more  accurate  appreciations  are  demanded. 
Ours  has  been  called  especially  the  age  of 
resurrections :  beyond  all  former  times  it  is 
the  age  in  which  men  have  industriously 
'  garnished  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets,' 
and  Wesley's  tomb  has  not  been  suffered  to 
fall  into  ruin ;  many  a  loving  Old  Mortality 
re-cuts  his  name  on  the  stone ;  and  recently, 
especially,  many  able  hands  have  set  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  faithful  and  admiring 
delineation  of  the  features  of  the  man  ami  his 
work.  Miss  Wedgewood's  interesting  littlo 
volume,  if  founded  upon  no  additional  infor- 
mation, shows  tho  growing  disposition  in 
members  of  other  Churches  to  do  him  sub- 
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stantial  justice.  As  a  history  of  the  great 
evangelical  reaction  and  revival,  her  work  ia 
inadequate,  and  we  question  very  much 
whether  she  has  qualihed  herself,  either  by 
sufficient  sympathy  or  sufficient  knowledge, 
to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  largor  and 
more  comprehensive  title  of  her  work.  Mr. 
Tyerman's  volumes  constitute  by  far  the 
most  exhaustive,  as  they  are  certainly  the 
bulkiest,  and  from  many  points  of  view,  the 
most  interesting  of  the  lives  of  Wosley.  He 
has  industriously  ferreted  out  and  brought 
together  a  great  deal  of  unpublished  -or  un- 
connected material,  although  much  material 
to  which  he  might  have  found  access  still 
remains  unexamined,  acquaintance  with 
which  would  probably  have  modified  some 
of  his  judgments.  The  author  does  not  aim 
at  any  remarkable  melody  of  style,  philo- 
sophic disquisition,  or  even  personal  por- 
traiture ;  his  work  is  simply  an  Index  Rerum 
about  Wesley.  Mr.  Tyerman's  judgment 
is  usually  characterized  by  great  clearness 
and  good  sense ;  his  pen  seems  to  be  always 
governed  by  the  desire  to  be  fair  and  im- 
partial, and  for  the  first  time  our  libraries  re- 
ceive a  full  and  comprehensive  memoir  of 
the  great  religious  teacher  and  ecclesiastical 
statesman,  of  a  life  as  transcendently  above 
ordinary  lives  in  its  incessant  and  immeasur- 
able activity,  as  it  was  protracted  beyond 
them  in  its  period  of  service.  We  suppose 
that  those  readers  who  desire  a  philosophy 
of  Methodism,  will  still  turn  to  the  pages  of 
Isaac  Taylor;  and  those  who  desire  to  read 
a  charming  story,  will  still  find  most  refresh- 
ment in  the  pages  of  Robert  Southey,  or  in 
the  more  recent  glowing  collection  of  anec- 
dotes in  Dr.  Stevens's  4  History  of  Method- 
ism. 


Art.  VII.— Mr.  Darwin  on  the  Origin  of 
Man. 

(1.)  The  Descent  of  Man  and  Selection  in 
relation  to  Sex.  By  Charles  Darwin, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  <&c.   2  vols.   John  Murray. 

(2.)  On  the  Genesis  of  Species.  By  St. 
Georoe  Mivart,  F.R.S.  Macmillan. 

The  mode  of  the  origin  of  man  is  a  question 
of  such  momentous  interest  to  intelligent 
men  that  it  is  not  easy  to  handle  it  with 
calm  philosophical  indifference,  or  to  discuss 
it  dispassionately.  It  is  true,  we  havo  been 
informed  that  the  conclusions  concerning 
man's  evolution  which  have  been  lately 
taught  far  and  wide  arc  not  opposed  to  re- 
ligion, but  we  have  not  been  favoured  with 
the  tenets  of  that  religion  to  which  an  evo- 


lutionist may,  without  inconsistency,  sub 
scribe.  We  have  even  been  assured  that  evo- 
lution presents  us  with  a  most  noble  view  of 
the  Great  Creator,  who  endowed  living  mat- 
ter with  the  capacity  of  change,  and  sub- 
jected it  to  natural  lawB ;  that  it  admits  the 
necessity  of  a  directing,  intelligent  will,  and 
refers  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  to 
God.  But  those  who  have  recorded  this 
remarkable  discovery  have  not  been  careful 
to  make  known  to  us  the  attributes  of  that 
Deity  in  whom  they  trust ;  and  they  express 
themselves  in  a  manner  that  is  rather  vague 
concerning  the  limits  imposed  upon  His 
power,  His  will,  and  His  government  by 
what  they  call  natural  law. 

The  hypothesis  of  evolution,  it  has  been 
said,  does  not  touch  the  question  of  the  ori- 
gin of  life,  for  evolution  is  supposed  to  begin 
to  operate  only  after  that  mysterious,  if  not 
miraculous  phenomenon  has  been  completed. 
Our  readers  should,  however,  remember  that 
quite  recently  Sir  W.  Thomson  has  relegated 
to  a  sphere  long  since  shattered,  the  birth  of 
the  first  living  spark  which  peopled  this 
earth,  and  thus  we  are  released  from  the 
difficulty  of  framing  an  hypothesis  to  ac- 
count for  the  first  particle  that  lived.  But 
a  third  class  of  evolutionsts  professes  to  be 
able  to  trace  the  actual  origin  of  the  living 
from  non-living  matter,  and  even  maintains 
that  a  series  of  insensible  gradations  has 
been  established  between  the  inanimate  and 
the  living. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations 
which  are  agitating  men's  minds  in  the  days 
in  which  we  live;  and  Mr.  Darwin,  in  bis 
last  work,  has  clearly  defined  the  conclusions 
concerning  man's  origin  which,  as  he  main- 
tains, wo  arc  compelled  by  the  facts  of  na- 
ture to  accept,  though  he  docs  not  indicate, 
and  indeed  seems  supremely  unconscious  of 
the  tremendous  nature  of  the  issues  raised 
by  his  philosophic  teaching.  1 1  am  aware,' 
says  Mr.  Darwin,  4  that  the  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  in  this  work  will  be  denounced  by 
some  as  highly  irreligious ;'  but  he  himself 
has  failed  to  discover  anything  irreligious  in 
the  view  he  has  taken.  It  is,  however,  very 
difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  this 
opinion  in  the  absence  of  any  explanation 
of  the  meaning  which  Mr.  Darwin  attaches 
to  the  terms,  religion  and  irreligion.  The 
religious  views  of  those  who  regard  man  as 
a  being  distinct  and  altogether  apart  from 
brute  animals  must  needs  be  different  from 
the  religious  views  of  those  who  look  upon 
him  as  a  mcro  animal,  though  it  is  possible 
that  the  latter  conclusion  may  not  conflict 
with  religious  beliefs  of  some  kind  of  other. 

We  should  not  have  ventured  to  offer 
these  remarks  upon  the  religious  aspect  of 
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the  question  hud  it  not  been  adverted  to, 
and,  as  we  think,  quite  unnecessarily,  by 
Mr.  Darwin  himself;  our  main  object  in 
tliis  article  being  to  consider  the  scientific 
question  from  the  scientific  side. 

That  man  began  to  be  in  a  very  remote 
past  is  uow  freely  admitted  by  all ;  but  this 
18  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the  many  propo- 
sitions advanced  in  connection  with  man's 
origin  that  will  be  accepted  by  different  au- 
thoritics«who  have  considered  the  question 
from  different  points  of  view. 

Not  a  few  persons  still  accept  the  ancient 
tradition,  and  up  to  this  very  time  maintain, 
that  the  idea  that  man  sprang  as  man  direct 
from  the  hands  of  his  God  remains  unshaken, 
and  that  the  evidence  advanced  in  favour  of 
more  recent  interferences  is  not  only  incom- 
plete, but  vague,  fragmentary,  uncertain,  and 
unconvincing.  But  while  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  majority  of  scientific  men  who  have 
studied  the  subject  are  agreed  in  the  conclu- 
sion, that  science  can  point  to  no  fact  at  all 
conclusive  in  favour  of  the  idea  of  the  direct 
creation  of  man  from  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
it  is  by  no  means  so  certain  that  the  scientific 
evidence  advanced  in  favour  of  very  different 
inferences  is  more  convincing,  or  as  worthy 
of  acceptance  as  their  enthusiastic  advocates 
would  liavo  us  believe.    It  cannot  be  too 
often  clearly  stated  that  the  whole  spirit  of 
science  demands  that  scientific  conclusions 
should  rest  upon  the  evidence  of  facts,  and 
upon  facta  alone.    Evidence  advanced  by 
the   scientific  observer  must  be  evidence 
which  can  be  adduced  over  and  over  again ; 
evidence  which  will  bear  to  be  examined  and 
re-examined  in  its  minutest  particulars  and 
with  the  utmost  care.    Nothing  is  to  be 
taken  on  trust  by  the  man  who  would  ad- 
vance real  knowledge,  and  he  who  endea- 
vours to  convince  an  audience  of  the  truth 
of  some  new  scientific  conjecture,  by  telling 
it  that  no  other  explanation  can  be  advanced 
than  the  particular  one  that  he  offers,  is  true 
neither  to  science  nor  to  himself.    It  is  his 
business  to  produce  evidence,  not  to  try  to 
force  his  own  conviction  on  other  minds, 
and   he   should   most  scrupulously  avoid 
phrases  which  partake  more  of  the  charac- 
ter of  threats  than  arguments.    '  Accept  this 
view,  or  I  shall  regard  you  as  unreasonable, 
and  consider  you  a  savage/  is  the  language 
of  a  member  of  an  intellectual  prize-ring  ra- 
ther than  that  of  a  calm,  dispassionate  inves- 
tigator of  nature,  searching  after  the  truth 
for  truth's  sake. 

Into  recent  discussions  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  man,  much  extraneous  matter  has 
been  imported,  and  in  many  articles  acrimo- 
nious remarks  have  unfortunately  been  in- 
troduced for  which  little  excuse  can  be  of- 


fered ;  but  it  appears  to  us  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  conclusion  we  arrive  at  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  man  may,  and  proba- 
bly must  seriously  affect  our  views  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  our  relation  to-  Deity,  and 
our  belief  in  a  future  state ;  but  it  is  surely 
premature  to  allow  our  convictions  to  be 
greatly  disturbed  by  such  considerations,  for 
it  is  doubtful  whether  we  arc  yet  in  posses- 
sion of  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  us  to 
deduce  any  definite  conclusion  upon  this 
most  difficult  question.  Men  who  call  them- 
selves philosophical  and  scientific  may  laugh 
at  what  they  call  the  legends  concerning 
man's  origin,  which  are  received  as  truths 
by  the  unscientific ;  but  much  will  have  to 
bo  added  to  the  evidence  already  existing  in 
favour  of  the  arboreal  habits  of  our  ances- 
tors, before  the  notion  will  he  generally  ac- 
cepted as  worthy  of  serious  belief,  or  as  en- 
tirely free  from  Indicrousncss.  The  reader 
of  science  in  these  days  must  be  careful  not 
to  mistake  conjectural  propositions,  however 
ingeniously  expressed,  for  established  scien- 
tific demonstrations. 

Our  acceptance  or  rejection  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win's views  regarding  the  descent  of  man 
will  be  mainly  determined  by  the  conclusions 
we  have  been  led  to  adopt  concerning  his 
doctrine  of  the  formation  of  different  species 
of  animals  by  natural  selection.  The  writer 
of  this  article,  disagreeing,  as  he  does,  entire- 
ly, with  the  views  adopted  by  Mr.  Darwin's 
opponents,  would  be  quite  ready  to  concede 
the  doctrine  of  the  desceut  of  man  from  a 
lower  form  if  he  felt  convinced  that  the  evi- 
dence adduced  was  sufficient  to  prove  that 
even  a  few  of  the  lower  animals  and  plants 
had  resulted  by  development  from  lower 
forms.  He  is  well  aware  that,  both  here 
and  on  the  Continent,  many  scientific  au- 
thorities accept  the  doctrine  of  natural  selec- 
tion as  applied  to  plants  and  animals,  but 
hold  that  as  regards  man  the  evidence  is  al- 
together inconclusive.  Mr.  Darwin  evident- 
ly wishct  his  readers  to  accept  upon  faith 
the  dictum  that  it  has  really  been  positively 
demonstrated  that  all  species  of  the  inferior 
animals  have  been  evolved  from  some  lower 
beings,  for  he  uses  this  as  an  inferential  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that  man, 
'  like  every  other  specie*,'  has  descended  from 
pre-existing  forms. 

We  shall  not  therefore  argue,  as  has  often  _ 
been  done,  that  although  natural  selection 
may  be  true  as  applied  to  animals,  it  is  not 
correct  as  regards  man,  but  sludl  concede 
this  point,  and  admit  that,  if  it  could  bo 
proved  that  dissimilar  animals  had  descend- 
ed from  a  common  progenitor,  we  might  be- 
lieve that  man's  body  has  been  formed  in 
the  same  way.    But  we  dispute  the  evidence 
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hitherto  advanced  to  prove  that  even  plants 
as  much  alike  or  unlike  as  the  rose  and  the 
thistle  have  descended  from  a  common 
plant ;  and  wc  donbt  if  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  for  effecting  the  requisite  changes  in 
the  very  gradual  manner  in  which  the  hypo- 
thesis assumes  that  they  have  occurred. 

A  great  array  of  facts  are  marshalled  be- 
fore the  reader,  in  order  to  produce  the  im- 
pression that  the  foregone  conclusion  really 
rests  upon  a  very  firm  foundation  ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  how  frequently  hypothetical  in- 
ferences are  made  to  do  duty  for  inductive 
arguments.  Thus  Mr.  Darwin  assumes  that 
because  man,  like  the  lower  animals,  is  subject 
to  malconfonnations,  arrested  development, 
or  reduplication  of  parts,  his  origin  must 
have  been  like  theirs.  It  is,  however,  obvi- 
ous that  such  an  argument  begs  the  question 
at  issue.  It  is  clearly  possible  that  man's 
body  might  agree  with  the  bodies  of  the 
lower  animals  in  these  and  many  other 
points,  and  yet  be  formed  upon  altogether 
different  principles ;  while  man  and  animals 
might  be  alike  in  these  points,  without  either 
having  been  derived  as  Mr.  Darwin  supposes. 
Again,  it  seemed  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat 
the  affirmation  that  there  was  much  in  com- 
mon between  the  bodily  structure  of  man 
and  animals,  because  everyone  who  has 
studied  the  matter  ever  so  carelessly  freely 
admits  that  there  is,  and  every  child  would 
acknowledge  the  fact  from  his  own  observa- 
tion. What  Mr.  Darwin  desires  us  to  be- 
lieve is,  that  this  similarity  in  structure  is 
due  to  community  of  origin ;  but  this  is  a 
very  different  thing.  The  fact  must  bo  ac- 
cepted, but  the  proposed  explanation  of  the 
fact  is,  after  all,  only  an  assertion.  It  has 
been  audaciously  said  that  Mr.  Darwin's  ex- 
planation ought  to  be  accepted  as  true  if  no 
more  probable  explanation  be  advanced  ;  but 
surely  this  is  to  mistake  altogether  the  ob- 
ject of  scientific  inquiry  ;  for  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  an  improbable  hypothesis  ought 
to  be  accepted  and  taught  as  true,  because 
its  opponents  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  pro- 
pose a  new  hypothesis  several  degrees  less 
improbable.  The  question  for  us  to  deter- 
mine, is  simply  how  far  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Darwin  justify  the  conclnsion 
at  which  he  has  arrived  ;  and  it  is  not  good 
reasoning  to  argue  that,  because  the  bodily 
.  structure  of  man  resembles  that  of  animals, 
and  the  bodily  structures  of  animals  resem- 
ble one  another,  therefore  all  have  communi- 
ty of  origin ;  for  it  is  clear  that  there  may 
be  some  very  different  explanation  of  these 
facts  which  cannot  be  discovered,  nor  will 
be  until  wc  possess  more  knowledge  of  them. 
Wc  may  accept  as  a  fact  the  well  known 
general  resemblance  between  the  tissues  of 


different  animals  and  the  tissues  of  man  and 
animals,  but  we  may  deiry  that  this  resem- 
blance is  sufficiently  close  to  ground  upon  it 
the  doctrine  that  all  tissues  have  been  derived 
from  a  common  ancestral  tissue-forming  sub- 
stance. We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Darwin, 
that '  man  is  constructed  on  the  same  gene- 
ral type  or  model  with  other  mammals,'  but 
wc  fail  to  sec  in  this  an  argument  for  the 
doctrine  that  he  and  they  have  a  common 
origin.  ' 

If,  however,  the  tissues,  blood,  and  secre- 
tions of  man  were  like  those  of  animals,  that 
is,  if  they  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
the  latter  in  ultimate  structure  and  chemical 
composition  and  properties,  wc  should  be 
quite  ready  to  accept  Mr.  Darwin's  conclu- 
sion ;  and  not  a  few  of  Mr.  Darwin's  readers 
will  imagine  that  such  is  really  the  case,  for 
the  language  employed  almost  implies  that 
a  very  exact  likeness  has  been  proved  to  exist, 
Mr.  Darwin  has,  however,  been  careful  so  to 
express  himself  as  to  lead  his  readers  to 
adopt  the  inference  he  desires,  without  lay- 
ing himself  open  to  the  charge  of  undue 
persuasion,  while  professing  only  to  bo  lay- 
ing facts  before  their  unbiassed  judgment. 
In  truth,  such  enthusiasm  has  been  stirrcd^ 
up  in  favour  of  Mr.  Darwin's  doctrines  that 
the  task  of  criticism  has  become  unpleasant, 
and  it  requires  some  courage  cvcnxto  offer  a 
hint  that  after  all  they  may  not  turn  out  to 
be  true.  And  yet  it  is  not  possible  for  any- 
one who  has  studied  anatomical  structure  to 
assent  to  many  of  the  statements  in  the  very 
first  chapter  of  Mr.  Darwin's  book.  As  re- 
gards bodily  structure  and  chemical  compo- 
sition, and  also  minute  structure  of  tissues, 
there  are  points  of  difference  between  man 
and  animals  more  striking  and  remarkable 
than  the  points  in  which  resemblance  may 
be  traced.  So,  too,  with  reference^to  em- 
bryonic development,  resemblance  increases 
the  further  we  go  back,  and  much  more  may 
be  proved  than  Mr.  Darwin  requires  for  the 
support  of  his  hypothesis.  An  embryo  man 
is  not  more  Hkc  an  embryo  ape  than  either 
is  like  an  embryo  fish.  The  mode  of  origin 
and  the  development  of  every  tissue  in  na- 
ture are  indeed  alike  in  many  particulars, 
but  this  fact,  so  far  from  being  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  common  parentage  of  any 
or  all,  seems  to  indicate  that  all  arc  formed 
according  to  some  general  law,  which  never- 
theless permits  the  most  remarkable  varia- 
tions, not  solely  dependent  upon  either  ex- 
ternal conditions  or  internal  powers. 

It  has  been  shown  that  certain  structural 
characteristics  observable  to  the  unaided  eye 
are  common  to  roan  and  the  lower  animals, 
and  this  fact  has  been  urged  in  favour  of 
the  conclusion   adopted  by  Mr.  Darwin. 
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Thus,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  presence 
of  4  the  little  blunt  point  projecting  from  the 
inwardly  folded  margin  or  helix  of  the  ear 
.  of  mail.'  This  is  decided  to  be  the  vestige 
of  the  formerly  pointed  ears  of  the  pro- 
genitors of  our  predecessors  with  arboreal 
habits,  but  nothing  is  said  in  explanation  of 
the  complete  absence  of  rudiments  of  parts 
which  we  should  expect  to  find.  And  surely 
there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
bearing  of  many  of  the  facta  advanced,  al- 
though Mr.  Darwin  affirms  that  their  bearing 
is  unmistakcable.  The  observation  that,  'on 
any  other  view,  the  similarity  of  pattern  be- 
tween the  hand  of  a  man  or  monkey,  the  foot 
of  a  horse,  the  flipper  of  a  seal,  the  wing  of 
a  bat,  <fcc.,  is  utterly  inexplicable/  is  not  com- 
plimentary to  the  ingenuity  or  conjectural 
capacity  of  those  who  are  to  succeed  Mr. 
Darwin  ;  but  to  assert  that  these  parts  have 
been  formed  on  the  same  ideal  plan  is  not  a 
scientific  explanation  ;  it  is  merely  to  express 
an  opinion  in  a  very  arbitrary  and  rather 
abrupt  manner.  It  may  be  *  natural  pre- 
judice' and  it. may  be  'arrogance'  which 
lend*  some  to  demur  to  the  conclusions  de- 
duced by  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  friends,  and 
jhe  prophecy*  at  the  end  of  his  chapter  may 
be  fulfilled,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  premature; 
v.  bile  it  is  by  no  means  fair  to  imply  that 
e\'cry  naturalist  who  refuses  to  accept  Mr. 
Darwin's  hypothesis  believes  that  each  mam- 
mal and  man  4  was  the  work  of  a  separate  act 
of  creation.* 

As  is  well  known,  there  are  certain  dis- 
eases which  may  be  communicated  from  man 
to  the  lower  animals,  or  from  the  lower  ani- 
mals to  man,  and  Mr.  Darwin  tells  us  that 
tic'  fact  'proves  (!)  the  close  similarity  of 
their  tissues  and  blood,  both  in  minute 
structure  and  composition.'  ITere,  again, 
in  what  be  regards  as  his  proof,  Mr.  Darwin 
bej».»  the  question.  iSueh  premises  afford  no 
justification  whatever  for  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived at,  while  the  force  of  the  remark 
depends  entirely  upon  the  meaning  attached 
to  the  phrase  'close  similarity.'  We  may 
assert  with  truth  that  there  is  a  very  close 
siwilnrity  between  the  blood  of  a  rat  and  the 
blood  of  a  Guinea  pig,  and  also  that  the 
blood  of  the  rat  differs  widely  from  that  of 
the  tiuinea  pig.  In  the  first  assertion, 
'close  similarity'  is  used  in  a  sense  which 
docs  not  imply  that '  widely  different'  is  not 
equally  true  of  the  statement  to  which  it  rc~ 


*  '  But  tho  time  mill,  before  long,  come  when  it 
will  1m<  thought  wonderful  that  naturalist*,  who 
were  well  arquaintf-d  with  the  comparative 
struct nro  and  development  of  man  and  other 
mammals,  ahoald  have  believed  that  each  was 
thu  work  of  a  separate  act  of  creatiou.'— Vol.  i. 
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latcs.  The  argument  adopted  by  Mr.  Dar- 
win is  not  an  argument  in  favour  of  his  con- 
clusion. He  might  urge  with  equal  force 
that  since  bacteria  grow  and  multiply  in 
many  different  fluids  and  solids,  these  fluids 
and  solids  exhibit  a  close  similarity  in  struc- 
ture and  composition;  or,  conversely,  it 
might  be  held,  that  because  certain  poisons 
produce  very  different  effects  upon  the 
nerve-tissues  of  different  animals,  *  therefore- 
the  nerve-tissues  of  these  animals  must  difier 
widely  in  minute  structure  and  chemical  com- 
position. 

As  regards  the  statements  that  man  and 
animals  alike  die  of  apoplexy,  suffer  from 
fever,  are  subject  to  cataract,  take  tea,  aro 
fon<Lof  tobacco,  and  the  like,  it  is  simply 
astounding  that  Mr.  Darwin  should  have  ad- 
vanced them  with  the  view  of  strengthening 
his  case.  The  circumstance  almost  leads  us 
to  infer  that  he  was  not  altogether  uncon- 
scious of  the  weakness  of  his  own  cause.  Ilo 
has  been  over-sanguine  regarding  his  powers 
of  convincing  his  readers  of  the.  truth  of  any 
proposition  he  might  think  fit  to  advance.  It 
would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  to 
have  maintained  that,  since  all  mammals 
have  blood  and  blood-vessels,  brains,  and 
nerves,  it  is  certain  that  all  mammals  must 
have  had  a  common  origin,  since  it  is  not 
possible  to  account  for  the  close  similarity 
between  these  tissues  in  any  other  way.   k  *- 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  tho  com- 
munity-of-origin  hypothesis  is  assisted  by  the 
fact  that  man  and  animals  are  infested  by 

Sarasites,  seeing  that  the  parasites  arc  as 
iffcrent  from  one  another  as  are  the  species 
which  they  infest,  and,  like  the  latter,  are  in- 
capable of  interbreeding,  and  exhibit  specific 
distinctions  of  the  most  striking  kind. 

That  reproduction  and  gestation  are  car- 
ried out  upon  the  same  general  plan  in  all 
mammals  is  universally  known,  but  it  is 
straining  argument  with  a  vengeance  to  ad- 
vance this  in  favour  of  their  community  of 
origin,  considering  the  marvellous  variations 
in  detail  which  are  observed  in  respect  of 
these  processes  in  different  and  even  in  very 
closely  allied  mammals. 

.The  fact  that  man  arrives  at  maturity  more 
slowly  than  other  animals  is  met  by  Mr.  Dar- 
win with  the  cautious  observation  that  'the 
orang  is  believed  not  to  be  adult  till  the  age 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.'  This  is  by  no 
means  a  solitary  example  of  the  very  vague 
observations  which  Mr.  Darwin  admits  as 
date  upon  which  to  ground  his  conclusions. 
For  want  of  more  demonstrative  evidence,  he 
is  constrained  to  accept  tho  loose  statement 
to  which  we  have  alluded  ;  and  it  must  bo 
admitted  that  he  has  displayed  considerable 
ingenuity  in  making  the  most  of  the  utterly 
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inconclusive  and  sometime?  unreliable  ma- 
terial at  bis  disposal ;  but  it  is  indeed  very 
remarkable  tbat  be  sbould  consider  himself 
in  auy  way  justified  by  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments to  which  he  has  adverted,  in  summing 
up  so  very  definitely  and  so  very  decidedly  as 
he  has  done  on  the  sixth  page  of  the  first 
chapter  of  his  book.  The  italics  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  aro  our  own :  *  It  is,  in  short, 
scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  close  cor- 
respondence in  general  structure,  in  the  mi- 
nute structure  of  the  tissues,  in  chemical 
composition,  and  in  constitution,  between 
man  and  the  higher  animals,  especially  the 
anthropomorphous  apes !  * 

Mr.  Darwin  adduces  another  argument  in 
his  favor  from  embryonic  development,  and 
proceeds  to  show  that  at  a  certain  period  the 
human  embryo  is  very  like  that  of  the  dog. 
He  quotes  with  approval  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Huxley,  that  as  regards  development  man  is 
'  far  nearer  to  apes  than  the  apes  are  to  the 
dog ;'  but  if  wo  suppose  the  resemblance  to 
-  be  far  greater  than  is  really  the  case,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  fact  would  strengthen 
the  hypothesis  in  favour  of  which  it  is  ad- 
vanced. Because  the  embryo  of  a  dog  re- 
sembles that  of  a  man,  therefore  both  were 
derived  from  a  common  progenitor,  seems  a 
very  curious  specimen  of  reasoning,  and  im- 
plies the  acceptance  of  a  number  of  other 
propositions  which  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  disputed.  We  arc  assured  that 
no  other  explanation  than  the  one  advanced 
by  Mr.  Darwin  '  has  ever  been  given  of  the 
marvellous  fact  that  the  embryos  of  a  man, 
dog,  seal,  bat,  reptile,  &c,  cannot  at  first  be 
distinguished  from  each  other;'  but  as  needs 
.scarcely  be  said,  this  circumstance  adds  no 
weight  to  the  particular  axplanation  in  ques- 
tion, and  does  not  increase  the  probability  of 
its  being  proved  to  bo  true  at  some  future 
day.  According  to  Mr.  Darwin,  we  ought 
frankly  to  admit  the  force  of  every  argument 
he  thinks  fit  to  advance ;  but  surely,  before 
doing  so,  there  is  no  barm  in  examining  the 
facts  a  little  more  closely.  And,  first*  it 
would  have  been  desirable  to  inquire  whether 
the  resemblance  was  really  as  great  as  a 
superficial  examination  by  the  unaided  eye 
seemed  to  indicate ;  next,  it  should  have  befen 
ascertained  whether  the  differences  between 
the  animal  and  the  human  embryo  were  not 
also  very  considerable;  in  which  case  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  inquire  further 
concerning  the  bearing  of  the  differences 
demonstrated,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  the 
community  of  origin  of  the  several  embryos, 
grounded  upon  the  likeness. 

But  Mr.  Darwin  does  not  tell  us  why 
he  selected  one  particular  period  of  de- 
velopment for  demonstrating  the  resemblanco 


between  the  human  embryo  and  that  of  the 
dog.  The  likeness  was  in  truth  much  great- 
er at  a  period  still  earlier  than  the  one 
selected.  Nay,  the  fact  must  be  known  to 
Mr.  Darwin,  that  at  a  very  early  stage  in  de- 
velopment we  fail  to  discover,  after  the  most 
careful  scrutiny,  any  difference  between  the 
matter  which,  under  certain  conditions,  will 
become  man,  and  that  which,  under  certain 
other  conditions,  will  become  dog,  or  cat, 
or  bird,  or  frog,  or  jelly-fish,  or  plant; 
yet  it  would  be  monstrous  to  assert  that 
apparent  likeness  was  real  identity.  It  is 
only  during  the  later  stages  of  develop- 
ment, as  Mr.  Huxley  affirms,  and  as  has  been 
well  known  for  fifty  years  or  more,  that 4  the 
young  human  being  presents  marked  differ- 
ences from  the  young  ape.'  But  why  is  the 
reader  not  told  that  at  a  very  early  period  of 
development  these  embryos  are  not  only  like 
one  another,  but  could  not  by  any  means  at 
our  disposal  be  distinguished  from  each 
other  or  from  any  other  form  of  embryo 
matter  in  nature  ?  The  results  of  the  act  of 
living  in  the  two  cases  are  very  different,  but 
the  living  matter  itself  seems  to  be  nearly 
identical.  The  material  out  of  which  man 
is  evolved  is  perhaps  exactly  like  that  from 
which  every  other  vertebrate  living  being 
proceeds,  and  it  does  not  differ  in  any  as-  . 
ccrtained  points  from  that  from  which  the 
most  destructive  morbid  growths  may  be  de- 
veloped. Here,  then,  is  an  argument  for  the 
community  of  origin  of  everything  in  nature. 
Not  only  is  man's  brain  developed  like  the 
dog's  brain,  but  tho  matter  in  which  every 
one  of  his  organs  originates  is  like  that  from 
which  every  other  tissue  in  nature  is  evolved. 

But  when  we  come  to  examine  more 
minutely  the  tissues  of  the  embryo  man  and 
the  embryo  dog  at  about  tho  period  of  de- 
velopment selected  by  Mr.  Darwin  for  com- 
parison, we  find  very  remarkable  points  of 
difference  in  then:  minute  structure.  If  we 
cxamino  particular  tissues  by  the  aid  of  high 
microscopic  powers,  we  shall  discover  poiuts 
of  difference  as  well  as  points  in  which  they 
agree,  and  this  at  every  stage  of  growth 
subsequent  to  the  time  when  the  tissues 
have  acquired  their  special  characters.  If, 
then,  from  tho  fact  of  general  resemblance 
we  are  to  argue  in  favour  of  a  common 
origin,  what  explanation  have  we  to  offer 
of  the  peculiar  and  constant,  though  do  fi- 
nite differences  between  the  corresponding 
tissues  of  different  animals  at  corresponding 
periods  of  development  ?  Mr.  Darwin's  ex- 
planation may  account  for  the  resemblance 
bctwoen  the  different  embryos  at  a  parti- 
cular period  of  development*  but  it  does  not 
help  us  in  the  least  to  understand  why  there 
should  be  differences  in  the  ultimate  struc- 
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tiirc  of  the  tissues  at  this  same  period,  any 
more  than  it  explains  the  still  more  remarka- 
ble resemblance  bctweon  different  forms  of 
embryonic  matter  at  every  period  of  life,  in 
health  and  in  disease. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  *  natural 
selection'  can  work,  unless  we  admit  that 
the  matter  of  the  germ  possesses  the  pro- 
perty of  undergoing  modification.  But  if 
modifying  power  determines  the  changes, 
this  must  itself  be  referred  to  something 
inherent  in  the  matter  of  the  germ  itself — 
a  primary  power  of  the  organism  transmitted 
from  pre-existing  organisms.  Such  a  power 
is  however,  inadmissible  in  any  evolutional 
hypothesis,  and  so  far  from  being  explain- 
ed by  natural  selection,  explains  the  facts 
grouped  under  that  head.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Darwin  does  admit  the  operation  of 
'  unknown  agencies'  influencing  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  organism,  but  he  ad- 
duces no  reason  for  supposing  that  these  un- 
known agencies  will  be  discovered  at  some 
future  time,  or  that  they  are  in  any  way  de- 
pendent on  natural  selection.  If  we  require 
'unknown  agencies'  at  all,  we  may  surely 
dispense  with  natural  selection  altogether, 
and  attribute  the  formation  of  species  to 
these  unknown  agencies  directly,  instead  of 
attributing  it  to  natural  selection  and  re- 
ferriug  natural  selection  to  the  unknown 
agencies. 

It  certainly  would  be  an  argument  of  the 
very  highest  importance,  and  indeed  most 
convincing,  if  it  could  be  shown  that,  in  their 
minute  structure,  the  corresponding  tissues 
of  man  and  animals  very  closely  agreed. 
Mr.  Darwin  affirms  that  this  is  indeed  the 
ease,  and  says  that  the  correspondence  in 
minute  structure  is  so  close,  especially  in  tho 
caso  of  man  and  tho  anthropomorphous 
apes,  that  it  is  impotsible  to  exaggerate  it. 
But  strange  to  say,  he  adduces  no  evidence 
whatever  in  support  of  the  assertion,  al- 
though he  docs  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of 
the  assumed  close  correspondence  as  if  it  had 
been  demonstrated  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner.  Mr.  Darwin  is  unquestionably  cor- 
rect in  attaching  the  very  highest  import- 
ance to  this  part  of  the  evidence.  As  the 
question  of  correspondence  in  tho  minute 
structure  of  tissues  between  man  and  ani- 
mals has  scarcely  been  touched  npon  in  any 
of  the  numerous  critiques  which  have  been 
written  upon  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis,  we 
propose  to  direct  tho  reader's  attention  to 
a  few  details  of  considerable  interest,  affect- 
ing not  only  the  validity  of  views  concern- 
ing the  descent  of  man,  but  affecting  also 
the  hypothesis  of  evolution.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  we  are  ready  to  admit  the 
full  force  of  the  fact  of  the  close  correspond- 
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ence  if  this  can  be  proved ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  constant  differential  characters 
can  be  distinctly  demonstrated,  especially 
in  corresponding  tissues  of  closely  allied 
sj>ccies,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  cir- 
cumstance will  be  very  damaging  to  tho 
hypothesis  of  evolntion ;  for  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  even  the  very  great  ingenuity  dis- 
played by  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  followers 
would  enable  them  to  offer  an  explanation 
which  would  be  considered  plausible.  It  is 
somewhat  significant  that  the  subject  of 
minute  structure,  in  spite  of  its  great  im- 
I  portance  having  been  freely  admitted,  has 
been  very  lightly  touched  upon.  So  far, 
evolutionists  have  fought  rather  shy  of  the 
evidence  to  be  obtained  by  a  very  minute 
and  careful  examination  of  the  tissues; 
though  strongly  advocating  careful  investi- 
gations of  a  general  character,  they  have 
been  very  reticent  on  tho  question  of  micro- 
scopic investigation,  and  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances there  are  indications  of  an  indisposi- 
tion to  study  minute  details,  as  if  they  feared 
observation  might  be  pushed  too  far,  or  too 
much  into  detail  to  serve  their  purpose. 
Attention  is  constantly  directed  to  the  gene- 
ral points  in  which  different  species  resemble 
each  other,  and  the  reader  becomes  fully 
impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  the 
argument  resting  upon  the  fact  of  the  strong 
similarity  between  man  and  apes,  but  no 
direct  comparison  in  minute  structure  be- 
tween any  human  and  simian  tissne  is  in- 
stituted, nor  nre  any  results  of  such  com- 
parisons anywhere  referred  to.  But  if,  for 
example,  it  could  be  shown  that  in  their 
minute  anatomy  the  tissues  of  an  ape  so 
closely  resembled  those  of  a  dog  on  the  ono 
hand,  and  of  n  man  on  the  other,  as  that 
they  could  not  be  distinguished  by  the  mi- 
croscope, the  fact  would  be  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  would  add  enormously  to 
the  evidence  already  adduced  to  Mr.  Darwin 
who  lays  much  stress  upon  the  close  cor- 
respondence between  the  tissues  of  man  and 
animals  in  minute  structure,  but  never  tells 
us  that  such  comparison  has  been  actually 
made  by  himself  or  by  others.  It  is  cer- 
taitily  remarkable  that  a  fact  winch  Mr. 
Darwin  evidently  considers  of  vast  im- 
portance, and  which  is  capable  of  being 
easily  put  to  the  test  of  observation,  should 
be  stated  without  the  results  of  a  single 
observation  being  recorded.  Surely  an  ap- 
peal to  actual  experiment  should  have  been 
made  in  at  least  a  few  instances,  which 
would  illustrate  not  only  the  close  cor- 
respondence, but  the  absence  of  differences 
between  coirespondiag  tissues  in  different 
species.  This  naving  been  done,  it  should 
then  have  been  clearly  stated  in  what  mauuer 
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this  correspondence  in  minute  structure 
favours  the  idea  of  the  common  origin  of 
distinct  species.  But  Mr.  Darwin  is  con- 
tent here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  with  as- 
serting the  fact  as  a  fact,  and  then  stating 
that  it  helps  in  an  important  manner  to  esta- 
blish the  truth  of  the  doctrine  he  advocates. 

As  this  supposed  correspondence  in  mi- 
nute structure  has  never,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  been  called  in  question,  we  shall 
occupy  some  portion  of  the  space  allotted 
to  us  in  adverting  to  certain  facts  of  in- 
terest, and  Bhall  supplement  our  observa- 
tions by  some  remarks  upon  the  supposed 
correspondence,  or  divergence,  in  chemical 
composition  between  representative  solids 
and  fluids  in  allied  but  distinct  species.  We 
most  admit,  with  many  other  scientific 
writers,  that  if  but  a  very  moderate  propor- 
tion of  the  arguments  advanced  by  Mr.  Dar- 
win in  favour  of  liis  conclusions  rested  upon  a 
really  firm  basis  of  fact,  the  formation  of  spe- 
cies by  natural  selection  would  be  estab- 
lished; but  we  have  found  that  in  many 
cases  the  arguments  advanced  do  not  bear 
the  test  of  careful  analysis,  and  some  asser- 
tions crumble  into  dust  as  soon  as  they  are 
exposed  to  investigation.  We  shall  find 
reason  to  doubt  the  validity  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
inferences  concerning  chemical  composition, 
as  well  as  concerning  minute  structure. 
Although  undoubtedly  we  do  discern  a 
general  correspondence,  the  exceptions  are 
so  remarkable,  and  so  far  inexplicable  upon 
Mr.  Darwin's  view,  that  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  the  agument  from  it  must  be  re- 
jected altogether.  If  we  study  carefully  the 
minute  structure  of  corresponding  tissues, 
we  shall  find  that  in  many  instances  we  are 
confronted  with  the  most  striking  and  pe- 
culiar differences,  which  tend  to  establish 
the  idea  of  individuality  and  distinctness  of 
origin,  rather  than  tbat  of  the  community 
of  origin  of  creatures  closely  allied  in  zoolo- 
gical characters. 

The  differences  in  minute  details  in  the 
case  of  creatures  much  alike  are  often  very 
remarkable,  and  well  worthy  of  attentive 
consideration.  It  may  be  possible  to  ex- 
plain some  of  them  by  natural  seloction,  but 
the  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  has  to 
be  pointed  out.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why 
many  individual  peculiarities,  that  could  easily 
be  specified,  should  exist  at  all  They  are  cer- 
tainly not  required  by  their  possessors,  they 
do  not  seem  either  of  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage, and  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that 
in  minute  structure  the  tissues  of  all  closely 
Allied  animals  might  exactly  resemble  one 
another.  Bnt  is  it  not  remarkable  that,  for 
instance,  almost  every  tissue  of  the  newt, 
frog,  toad,  and  green  tree-frog,  has  indi- 1 


vidual  characteristics  of  its  own,  which  could 
be  distinguished  by  one  who  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  microscopic  characters  of 
tho  textures !  In  many  cases  the  differences 
are  so  wide  that  they  could  not  be  passed 
over.*  In  the  newt,  as  would  be  antici- 
pated, the  elementary  parts  of  the  tissues 
are  formed  altogether  upon  a  much  larger 
scale  than  in  the  other  animals,  and  there 
are  individual  differences  which  are  most  in- 
teresting. The  disciples  of  evolution  might 
gain  some  facts  in  support  of  their  theory 
by  comparing  in  minute  structure  the  tis- 
sues of  the  newt  and  protcus,  in  which 
latter  animal  everything  is  on  a  larger  and 
coarser  (?)  scale  than  in  the  newt.  But 
would  the  evolutional  hypothesis  gain  by 
the  application  of  such  a  test  ? 

The  nerve-fibres  in  every  part  of  the  body 
of  the  newt  differ  in  many  minute  particu- 
lars from  those  of  the  frog,  and  the  muscular 
fibres  of  either  auimal  could  be  recognised 
if  they  were  successfully  prepared  iti  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner,  so  that  a  compari- 
son might  be  instituted  with  fairness.  But 
in  these  animals  not  only  do  corresponding 
tissues,  exhibit  peculiarities,  but  entire  organs 
arc  totally  different.    The  kidney  of  the 
frog  diverges  in  so  many  points  of  structure 
from  that  of  the  newt,  that  the  two  organs 
could  not  be  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other, 
even  if  examined  in  the  most  cursory  man- 
ner.   Each  individual  tube  of  the  newt's 
kidney  is  lined  by  ciliated  epithelium  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  while  that  of  the  frog 
is  so  lined  only  at  the  neck.    The  Mal- 
pighian  bodies  of  the  two  animals  are  different, 
and  wo  believe  that  corresponding  tissues 
taken  from  these  organs  could  be  distin- 
guished from  one  another.    It  may  be 
answered,  4  This  very  instance  is  in  favour 
of  evolution,  for  the  kidney  tube  gradually 
loses  its  ciliated  lining,  as  we  pass  from  the 
lower  towards  the  higher  batrachian  form. 
In  the  latter,  only  the  neck  of  the  tube  is 
ciliated,  while  in  animals  highor  in  the 
scale  than  the  batrachia,  the  uriniferous  tube 
is  perfectly  destitute  of  cilia.'    Will  the 
evolutionist  be  satisfied  with  this  explana- 
tion, or  will  he  suggest  some  other! 

Again,  if  we  take  tho  skin  of  the  four 


*  An  evolutionist  who  reads  these  lines  may, 
perhaps,  exclaim, '  What,  then,  do  you  main  t»  in 
tbat  the  frog,  toad,  newt,  and  green  tree-frog, 
were  each  the  work  of  a  separate  creative  act  V 
To  which  question  we  reply, '  By  no  means ;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  minute  structure  of  tbo  tissues 
dot's  not  permit  the  inference  that  these  crea- 
tures have  community  of  descent.'  It  is  very 
curious  that  Mr.  Darwin  and  many  of  his  sup- 
porters seem  to  think  that  all  nu  n  who  do  not 
support  evolution  must  bcliovo  iu  separate  crea- 
tion*. 
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nnitiials  mentioned  above — although  it  will 
be 'seen  that  there  is  a  certain  general  agree- 
ment in  strueturo  to  be  recognised,  there  is 
not  a  texture  of  the  skin  which  Ls  alike  in 
thein  all.  The  cuticle  is  different,  the  gland* 
of  the  skin  are  differently  arranged,  the  pig- 
ment-cells present  the  most  marked  diffe- 
rences; and  individual  characteristics  arc  to 
be  detected  in  great  number  by  anyone  who 
will  study  the  subject  in  detail  with  sufficient 
care.  \V  e  do  not,  however,  suppose  for  an  in- 
stant that  Mr.  Darwin  would  be  unable  upon 
his  hypothesis  to  offer  a  plausible  explana- 
tion of  all  these  minute  points.  We  are  well 
aware  that  this  can  bo  done,  and  in  a  man- 
ner that  to  some  minds  may  seem  convinc- 
ing. What  we  wish  to  press  upon  our 
readers,  however,  is,  that  so  far  as  at  this 
time  the  argument  rests  upon  a  close  corre- 
spondence in  minute  structure,  it  must  be 
given  up,  because  the  asserted  close  corre- 
spondence in  minute  structure  is  not  based 
upon  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  actual 
investigation  into  the  structure  of  certain 
corresponding  tissues  demonstrates  remarka- 
ble individual  peculiarities,  and  theso  seem  to 
increase  in  number  the  more  thoroughly  and 
the  more  minutely  the  tissues  are  explored. 
What  if,  in  the  case  of  closely  allied  spe- 
cies, such  structural  differences  be  demon- 
strated in  every  part  of  the  body?  Will 
the  fact  be  urged  in  support  of  a  common 
parentage,  or  in  favour  of  some  different 
view  J  It  may  be  fairly  asked,  if  two  closely 
allied  forms  have  descended  from  a  common 
progenitor  not  far  removed  from  cither,  why 
should  almost  every  tissue  and  organ  in  the 
body  exhibit  individual  peculiarities,  not  one 
of  which  can  be  regarded  as  of  advantage  to 
the  creature,  or  as  contributing  in  any  way 
to  its  survival  ?  The  sensitive  fungiform 
papilhc  of  the  tongue  of  the  common  frog 
and  of  the  hyla  differ  from  one  another  in 
minute  structure,  and  specimens  could  be 
readily  distinguished.  Again,  it  might  be 
asked,  why  arc  the  hairs  of  the  shrew  diffe- 
rent from  those  of  the  mole,  and  why  is  the 
disposition  of  the  ncrvc-fibrcs  round  the  hair- 
bulb  even  to  their  minutest  fibrils  different 
in  different  creatures,  all  of  which  possess 
the  particular  hairs  called  tactile,  which  act 
as  delicate  organs  of  touch  ?  One  would 
have  supposed  that  the  apparatus  at  the  side 
of  the  base  of  a  tactile  hair  of  a  shrew  would 
be  very  like  that  upon  which  the  tactile  hair 
of  a  mole  operates,  and  that  the  mechanism 
in  both  animals  would  not  differ  much  from 
that  at  the  base  of  the  tactile  hairs  of  the 
mouse.  Hut  the  structure  of  the  hair  is 
different  in  all  three,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  nerves  is  so  different  that  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  distinguish ing  them  from  the 


hair-sac  alone.  In  short,  there  are  probably 
very  many  different  forms  of  tactile  organs, 
in  all  of  which  a  hair  is  the  external  part, 
but  which  organs  exhibit  important  diffe- 
rences of  structure. 

If  close  correspondence  in  minnte  struc- 
ture is  to  be  accepted  as  an  argument  in  Mr. 
Darwin's  favour,  he  will  surely  hardly  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  differences  in  minute*  struc- 
ture point  to  a  similar  conclusion,  though 
both  sets  of  facts  might  be  ingeniously  used 
in  support  of  this  eminently  elastic  hypo- 
thesis. If  the  supposed  correspondence  was 
established,  the  evolutionist  would  of  course 
point  to  the  fact  in  proof  of  a  common 
parentage ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
supposed  correspondence  should  be  proved 
to  be  a  fiction,  he  might  retort  triumphant- 
ly, 4  Only  see  in  what  infinitely  minute  struc- 
tural particulars  the  law  of  variation  by  natu- 
ral selection  manifests  its  operation  ! ' 

How  arc  we  to  explain  the  varying  form 
and  size  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  in  diffe- 
rent animals  which  have  been  so  carefully 
examined  and  measured  by  Mr.  Gulliver? 
The  corpuscles  do  not  vary  according  to  the 
size  of  tho  animal,  nor,  utdess  our  views  of 
classification  are  utterly  erroneous,  can  any 
constant  relation  bo  demonstrated  between 
the  size  and  form  of  tho  blood-disks  of  the 
creature  and  its  position  in  the  zoological 
scale.  Again,  in  some  cases,  the  colourless 
corpuscles  are  much  larger  than  the  coloured 
ones,  whilo  in  others  tho  very  reverse  ob- 
tains. Moreover,  in  many  important  charac- 
ters, the  blood-corpuscles  of  animals  of  the 
same  class  differ  remarkably.  The  writer  of 
this  article  could  multiply  such  facts  to  a 
great  extent  from  the  observations  ho  has 
been  led  to  make  incidentally,  without  refe- 
rence to  any  hypothesis  whatever;  but  ho 
feels  almost  sure  that,  if  a  series  of  observa- 
tions were  made,  the  distinctive  characters 
of  corresponding  textures  taken  from  closely 
allied  animals  would  be  enormously  multi- 
plied. Such  minute  anatomical  investigation 
will  doubtless  be  instituted,  but  at  present 
the  leaders  of  scientific  thought  in  this  coun- 
try seem  to  consider  that  general  observations 
extending  over  a  wide  range  of  knowledge 
are  preferable.  Mr.  Darwin  even  supposes, 
or,  at  any  rate,  leads  his  readers  to  infer 
that  he  supposes,  that  tho  investigation  of 
the  structural  character  of  man  and  animals 
has  been  completed,  or  is  nearly  completed. 
It  is  evident  he  would  have  us  believe  such 
to  be  the  case,  for  he  says  that  to  take  any 
view  of  man's  origin  different  from  his  own 
is  to  admit  that  our  own  structural  characte- 
ristic and  those  of  animals  are  a  mere  snare 
laid  to  entrap  our  judgment— as  if  all  our 
tissues  and  organs  had  been  thoroughly  and. 
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finally  explored.  We  know  neither  onr  own 
structure  nor  that  of  any  plant  or  animal  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Darwin  must  surely  be  aware 
that  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  body  of 
man  or  of  animals  is  not  yet  in  any  part 
fully  ascertained.  It  is  possible  that,  as  Mr. 
Darwin  himself  has  not  worked  much  at  this 
subject,  he  may  have  been  misled  by  his 
anatomical  friends;  but  every  investigator 
who  goes  into  details  with  due  care,  and 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  soon  finds  himself 
compelled  not  only  to  correct  the  facts  ad- 
vanced by  those  who  have  preceded  him, 
but  is  able  to  add  to  known  facts  many  new 
ones.  Thcro  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that 
there  is  any  limit  to  this  discovery  of  new 
facts.  VVc  may  go  on  discovering  for  ever, 
but  our  anatomical  observations  will  never 
be  completo ;  nor  must  it  be  supposed  that, 
even  with  our  present  means,  our  present 
knowledge  of  minute  structure  is  as  far  ad- 
vanced as  is  possible. 

Mr.  Darwin  admits  in  many  instances  the 
existence  of  certain  facts  which  he  cannot 
explain  by  his  hypothesis,  and  in  this  diffi- 
culty he  appeals  to  our  '  belief  iu  the  general 
principle  of  evolution,'  and  suggests  that, 
•  unless  we  wilfully  close  our  eyes,'  we  must 
assent  to  a  doctrine  which  he  confesses  is 
not  proved  by  the  evidence  he  has  adduced 
in  its  support.  It  is,  however,  only  by  wil- 
fully closing  our  eyes,  and  very  tightly  in- 
deed, and  for  a  long  period  of  tunc,  that  we 
can  hope  to  force  the  understanding  to  ac- 
cept a  belief  in  the  'general  principles  in 
question.' 

The  differences  observed  in  the  minute 
structuro  of  corresponding  tissues  in  closely 
allied  species  ought  to  have  more  closely  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Mr.  Darwin,  but  he 
is  evidently  quite  unaware  of  either  their  ex- 
tent or  their  number.  Had  he  been  alive  to 
these,  he  would  scarcely  have  committed 
himself  so  fully,  or  have  left  so  exposed  to 
.at  tack  his  argument  based  on  the  supposition 
of  close  correspondence  in  structure.  Struc- 
tural variations  in  detail  are  indeed  infinite, 
and  it  is  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Darwin's  as- 
sertion of  close  correspondence  should  so 
long  have  remained  unchallenged.  What- 
ever may  ultimately  be  accepted  as  the  true 
explanation  of  the  fact,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  does  uot  support  Mr.  Darwin's  hypo- 
thesis in  its  prosent  form. 

Structural  difference  in  the  tissues  and 
organs  of  allied  species  are  not,  however, 
limited  to  microscopic  characters.  There 
are  many  broad  anatomical  distinctions 
which  have  uever  been  explained,  such  as 
the  absence  of  a  part  or  organ  in  an  animal 
very  closely  related  to  numerous  other  spe- 
cies, in  every  one  of  which  not  only  does  I 


it  exist,  but  is  largely  doveloped.  Such 
cases  may  be  regarded  by  the  evolutionist 
as  exceptional,  and  he  may  invent  some  new 
hypothesis  to  account  for  them.  Such  facta 
may  be  treated  as  anomalies,  and  referred  to 
laws  yet  to  be  discovered,  upon  which  corre- 
lation of  growth  depends.  By  this  old 
method  of  overcoming  a  difficulty,  facts 
which  really  tell  against  the  favourite  conclu- 
sion are  made  to  appear  to  tell  in  its  favour ; 
but  in  science  the  exception  does  not  prove 
the  rule.  It  is  clear  that  very  much  is 
thought  of  the  argument  from  agreement  in 
general  structure  between  more  recent  forms 
and  the  ancestral  forms  from  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have  descended,  for  it  has  been 
very  pointedly  referred  to  by  those  who  sup- 
port the  hypothesis  of  natural  selection.  If, 
however,  it  is  proved  on  more  minute  and 
careful  examination  that,  although  there  are 
some  points  of  resemblance  between  species, 
which  would  render  plausible  the  idea  of  a 
common  parentage,  there  are  also  striking 
differences,  which  increase  in  number  and 
importance  the  more  they  are  sought  for,  it 
will  be  admitted  that  the  force  of  this  argu- 
ment is  much  weakened ;  and  although,  after 
making  allowance  for  exaggerated  expres- 
sion, we  may  admit  with  Mr.  Iluxlev  'that 
in'cvcry  single  visiblo  character  man  differs 
less  from  the  higher  apes  than  these  do  from 
the  lower  members  of  the  same  order  of  pri- 
mates,' we  are  nevertheless  compelled  by  the 
facts  to  maintain  that  there  arc  so  very  many 
points  in  which  man  differs  from  every  apo, 
that  the  argument  in  favour  of  close  relation- 
ship based  upon  correspondence  in  structure 
completely  breaks  down.  In  fact,  the  diffe- 
rences that  cannot  bo  accounted  for  upon 
the  hypothesis  are  more  important  and  more 
numerous  than  the  resemblances  which  it  is 
advanced  to  explain.  Of  what  worth  is  an 
argument  resting  on  the  fact  of  hundreds  of 
representative  muscles,  tendons,  bones,  and 
eminences  on  bones,  in  closely  allied  species, 
if  the  very  muscles,  tendons,  ntul  bones 
themselves  exhibit  minute  and  constant 
structural  differences?  And  if,  besides  these 
anatomical  differences,  we  meet  with  diffe- 
rences as  regards  the  rate  of  development — 
differences  in  the  order  of  development  of 
certain  tissues  and  organs — differences  in 
the  structural  changes  going  on  after  de- 
velopment is  complete,  what  shall  wo  infer  t 
It  is  all  very  well  to  explain  tho  presence 
of  muscular  variations  in  man  by  the  ten- 
dency to  reversion  to  an  earlier  condition  of 
existence,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  first  place  to  be  sure  that  our  evidence 
justifies  us  in  concluding  that  particular  and 
exceptional  muscles  in  man  representing 
I  muscles  highly  developed  in  some  of  tho 
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lower  Animals  owe  their  origin  to  descent 
This  is  the  very  question  upon  which  proof 
is  wautiug.  The  variations  may  be  due  to 
descent,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they 
muxt  be  due  to  descent,  and  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  be  certain  that  they  are  not  duo 
to  the  opcratiou  of  some  undiscovered  far- 
tor. 

For  mauy  years  past,  naturalists,  in  their 
desire  to  discover  the  relationship  between 
tho  many  divergent  forms  of  liting  things, 
appear  to  have  closed  their  eyes  to  the  re- 
markable differences  which  establish  distinct 
characteristics  between  very  closely  allied 
forms,  and  which  tend  to  show  that  the  latr 
ter  are  not  so  closely  related  as  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Darwin  concludes.  What,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  in 
no  two  animals  or  men  are  the  branches  of 
the  arteries  or  nerves  given  off  from  the 
larger  trunks  at  precisely  the  same  points  or 
in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and  why  are 
variations  in  tho  muscles  to  be  detected  in 
each  individual  subject  I — we  cannot  call 
them  accidental.  Will  descent  account  for 
the  hundreds  of  variations  we  meet  with,  as 
well  as  for  those  particular  kinds  which  have 
been  minutely  described  by  Mr.  Wood  and 
others,  and  of  which  the  evolutionists  have 
made  so  much  ?  I  lore,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stance*, wo  find  inferences  ba«»ed  on  a  very 
one-sided,  if  not  a  very  imperfect  statement 
of  the  facts.  In  order  to  account  for  all  the 
anatomical  varieties,  it  will  be  necessary 
again  to  call  in  the  help  of  that  '  unknown 
law '  which  tho  advocates  of  natural  selec- 
tion invoke  when  they  find  themselves  in  a 
difficulty. 

But  we  como  now  to  consider  whether 
Mr*.  Darwin  is  more  correct  in  his  assertion 
concerning  the  close  correspondence  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  tissues  and 
fluids  of  the  different  species,  than  he  is  upon 
the  question  of  minute  structure.  How  is  it 
that  we  find  specific  characters  in  the  blood, 
bile,  milk,  saliva,  gastric  juice,  urine,  and 
other  fluids  and  secretions  of  nearly  related 
animals  ?  The  blood  of  the  Guinea  pig  dif- 
fers in  important  characteristics  from  that  of 
the  rat,  mouse,  rabbit,  and  squirrel  The 
most  important  constituent  of  the  blood 
undergoes  crystallization,  and  the  form  of 
the  blood  crystal  is  very  different  in  the 
several  members  of  the  rodent  class.  By 
some  undiscovered  law  of  correlation  of 
growth,  perhaps,  may  be  explained  the  curi- 
ous fact  that  the  blood -corpuscles  of  the 
tailless  Guinea  pig  crystallize  very  readily  in 
beautiful  tetrahedra,  while  those  of  another 
rodent  in  which  the  tail  is  remarkably  deve- 
loped take  the  form  of  six-sided  plates,  and 
in  yet  auother  which  possesses  only  a  faint 


apology  for  a  caudal  appendage,  we  find 
blood  crystals  taking  the  form  of  the  most 
beautiful  rhomboids. 

The  blood  of  one  species  will  not  effi- 
ciently nourish  tho  tissues  of  another ;  and  in 
cases  in  which  life  is  temporarily  supported 
by  alien  blood  artificially  introduced  into  the 
vessels,  it  is  probable  that  the  foreign  fluid 
is  gradually  destroyed  and  eliminated,  and 
at  last*  entirely  replaced  by  blood  which  is 
slowly  formed  anew  in  the  animal's  own  ves- 
sels. Not  only  docs  the  blood  of  man  differ 
from  that  of  the  lower  animals,  but  the  blood 
of  every  species  of  animal  differs  from  that 
of  every  other  species. 

But  if  we  submit  any  of  the  other  fluids 
mentioned  above  to  careful  chemical  and 
physical  analysis,  we  shall  find  each  endowed 
with  special  characteristic  properties,  and 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  well-marked 
and  constant  characters ;  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  more  minutely  such  in- 
vestigation is  carried  out,  the  larger  will  bo 
the  number  of  divergent  characters  and  pro- 
perties established. 

Mr.  Sorby  has  lately  been  examining,  by 
the  aid  of  the  spectroscope,  many  of  the 
colouring  matters  of  the  loaves  and  petals  of 
flowers  and  plants,  and  has  demonstrated 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  new  sub- 
stances which  can  be  most  positively  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  spectrum  ana- 
lysis. Substances  belonging  to  different 
plants  which  appear  to  the  eye  of  nearly  the 
same  tint,  often  exhibit  very  different  cha- 
racters when  submitted  to  spectroscopic  exa- 
mination.* Thero  seems  to  be,  in  fact,  no 
limit  to  divergence  in  essential  particulars  in 
cases  in  which  the  correspondence  is  only  to 
be  found  in  most  general  and  superficial 
characters.  We  will  recur  for  a  moment  to 
the  question  of  minute  structure  as  illustrated 
by  plants.  If  the  reader  will  be  at  the 
trouble  of  placing  under  his  microscope,  one 
after  another,  the  petals  of  any  half-dozen 
flowers  of  a  red  or  blue  colour,  he  will  soon 
be  able  to  discover  anatomical  differences  by 
which  each  of  them  could  be  recognised  in- 
dependently of  its  colour.  Moreover,  if  he 
studies  the  subject  with  sufficient  care,  he 
will  find  that  new  structural  peculiarities 
will  be  demonstrated,  of  the  existenco  of 
which  he  had  no  idea  when  the  investiga- 
tion was  commenced. 

Series  of  facts  like  those  adduced  above 


*  '  Proceeding*  of  tho  Royal  Society,'  vol.  xv., 
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not  only  seem  to  militate  against  the  accept- 
ance of  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection  in 
its  present  form,  but  they  cannot  be  con- 
templated without  exciting  in  the  mind  a  de- 
sire to  entertain  the  hypothesis  of  fixity  of 
species,  or  some  derivative  hypothesis  not 
opposed  to  that  idea. 

Although  of  late  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  variation,  the  inheritance  of  variabi- 
lity, and  progressive  hereditary  changes  in 
the  structure  of  the  body,(the  advocates  of 
evolution  have  only  advanced  statements  of 
the  most  general  kind. )  (They  have  not  en- 
tered into  details  \  Ahey  have  not  suggested 
at  what  particular  period  in  the  life  of  the 
individual  the  chance  in  structure  occurs. 
They  are  silent  as  to  the  precise  nature  of 
the  change,  and  the*  several  steps  by  which 
it  is  brought  about ;  aud  they  say  nothing 
concerning  the  characters  and  properties  of 
the  matter,  which  is  the  actual  scat  of  the 
change^  It  is  not  sufficient  to  show  us  the 
bone  or  muscle,  the  structure  of  which  is 
modified,  and  to  assure  us  that  the  modi- 
fication in  question  is  due  to  the  law  of 
variability ;  for  the  hypothesis  deals  with  the 
change  itself,  and  we  should  be  informed 
concerning  the  phenomenon  which  are  ante- 
cedent to  the  change,  and  the  exact  circum- 
stances which  determine  any  particular  mo- 
dification advanced  in  illustration  of  the 
working  of  the  supposed  law.  Further,  it 
should  be  definitely  determined  what  degree 
of  change  suffices  to  affect  the  fully-formed 
bone  and  muscle,  and  whether  structural 
changes  occurring  at  or  after  the  period  of 
full  development  of  the  body  are  inherited  or 
not.  The  reader  is  probably  aware  that  Mr. 
Darwin  has  invented  an  hypothesis  specially 
to  meet  this  part  of  the  question — the  hypo- 
thesis of  Pangenesis.  But  he  has  recently 
remarked  that  it  has  not  yet  rocoivod  its 
1  death-blow  * — an  observation  which  excites 
a  doubt  whether  its  author  is  not  ready  to 
abandon  it  This  hypothesis  was  only  ad- 
vanced tentatively  from  the  first.  It  is  in- 
compatible with  a  number  of  facts,  and  ap- 
pears more  and  more  improbable  as  the 
phenomena  it  comprises  are  carefully  inves- 
tigated. Many  observers  well  qualified  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  felt  almost  certain 
from  the  very  first  that  Pangenesis  could  not 
be  maintained. 

Seeing  that,  at  every  period  of  life,  matter 
exists  in  every  part  of  the  body  in  at  least 
two  very  different  states,  in  each  of  which 
different  classes  of  phenomena  occur,  Mr. 
Darwin  should  have  informed  us  in  what 
particular  matter  of  the  body  in  his  opinion 
the  metabolic  property  probably  resided,  and 
he  should  have  explained  at  what  period  of 
life  the  change  which  was  to  result  in  the 


production  of  a  new  variety  or  species  oc- 
curred. He  does  not,  of  course,  suppose 
that  fully-formed  bone,  or  muscle,  or  nerve, 
changes  its  characters ;  nor  wonld  he  main- 
tain that  in  old  age,  or  indeed  long  after 
adult  life  had  been  attained,  any  great  altera- 
tion of  structural  form  was  possible.  If, 
then,  it  is  only  in  the  plastic  state  during  the 
early  period  of  development  that  the  changes 
surmised  to  take  place  can  occur,  the  author 
of  the  hypothesis  should  either  have  given 
more  information  upon  the  details,  or  he 
should  at  the  least  have  shown  that  micro- 
scopical observation  had  yielded  no  facts  ad- 
verse to  his  doctrine  ;  and  something  surely 
should  have  been  suggested  concerning  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  iuhorent  metabolic 
property,  or  tendency,  or  capacity,  which  is 
assumed  by  the  terras  of  the  hypothesis. 

It  should,  however,  be  stated  here  that 
many  evolutionists  repudiate  entirely  the  idea 
of  any  peculiar  property  under  any  circum- 
stances influencing  matter  in  the  living  state 
which  does  not  influence  it  in  the  non-living 
condition,  for  the  acceptance  of  the  idea  of 
Buch  property  would  involve  an  answer  to 
the  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  property  assumed,  and  it  would  have  to 
be  shown  when  and  under  what  circum- 
stances it  was  acquired  by  the  matter.  The 
evolutionist  believes  only  in  the  properties 
which  belong  to  matter  as  matter,  and  which 
are  coexistent  with  the  matter  itself.  The 
admission  of  an  inherent  property  peculiar 
to  tho  living  state  of  matter,  almost  amounts 
to  the  admission  of  a  vital  power ;  but  such 
an  hypothesis,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion. But  physical  evolutionists  wbo  persist 
in  attributing  all  the  phenomena  of  living 
beings  to  physical  agencies  only,  ignore  the 
most  important  changes  occurring  in  every 
form  of  living  matter.  Again  and  again, 
they  repeat  the  statement  that  the  changes 
iu  living  matter  are  molecular;  but  this  is 
merely  a  word  which  is  perfectly  meaning- 
less as  applied  to  the  changes  in  question, 
since  tho  '  molecule '  is  undefined,  has  not 
been  described,  and  is  qu't;  unknown.  The 
very  same  authorities  acknowledge  that  con- 
clusions not  based  upon  evidence  cannot  ad- 
vance scienoe,  or  be  looked  upon  as  scienti- 
fic, and  yet,  with  an  inconsistency  that  is  ex- 
traordinary, they  state  with  confidence  that 
they  understand  the  nature  of  these  changes. 
But  they  have  not  been  able  to  learn  any- 
thing of  them  whatever  by  experiment,  nor 
can  they  discover  any  means  of  imitating 
them  in  matter  in  the  laboratory.  Tho 
changes  in  question  are  quite  peculiar  to  liv- 
ing matter ;  they  occur  in  all  living  matter, 
|  but  in  living  matter  only.    These  changes 
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differ  entirely  from  any  other  changes  of 
which  we  have  any  cognizance.  Nothing 
snrely  can  be  more  illogical  or  unscientific 
than  to  assert  that  actions  about  which  we 
know  nothing  are  of  the  same  kind  or  nature 
as  actions  which  are  understood,  and  can  be 
brought  about  whenever  we  will.  Yet  phy- 
sicists, chemists,  and  indeed  most  scientific 
men,  have  fully  committed  themselves  to  the 
dogmatic  creed  that  the  phenomena  of  liv- 
ing matter  are,  like  all  the  other  phenomena 
of  nature,  due  to  antecedent  physical  change. 
There  are  no  physical  phenomena  to  which 
they  can  point,  that  in  the  remotest  degree 
resemble  the  actions  peculiar  to  living 
matter. 

Variation  itself  is  quite  peculiar,  and  as 
far  removed  from  any  physical  change  as  is 
possible  to  conceive.  The  extent  of  variation, 
and  of  variations  inherited  from  aucestors, 
is  perfectly  marvellous.  Such  variations 
nre  carried  out  during  that  plastic  period 
of  life  when  the  body  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  living  matter,  and  occur  in  every 
individual  of  every  species  of  animal  and 
plant  that  is  known.  Each  is  like  its  pre- 
decessors, but  not  one  is  in  any  part  exactly 
like  tlio  corresponding  part  of  any  prede- 
cessor. No  two  individuals  were  ever 
formed  exactly  alike  in  all  particulars. 
Nay,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  two-  vital  actions 
that  have  taken  place  in  nature  have  been 
perfectly  alike  in  all  points. 

That  variation  occurs  in  the  plastic  matter 
of  the  organism,  while  the  formative  process 
is  taking  place,  is  a  truism,  for  no  two  noses 
or  fingers,  or  other  parte,  have  been  seen  so 
much  alike  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from 
ono  another ;  nay,  it  is  not  supposable  that 
any  two  should  bo  found  precisely  similar. 
Perfect  identity  in  structures  of  such  com- 
plexity is  indeed  hardly  conceivable,  unless 
many  facts  known  in  connection  with  tissue 
formation  are  utterly  ignored.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  inconceivable  that 
capacity  for  variability  should  be  manifested 
in  such  a  manner  and  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  lead  to  tho  production  of  a  proboscis  in 
place  of  a  nose,  or  of  a  talon  in  lien  of  a 
finger.  Hence,  therefore,  we  must  admit 
that  this  capacity  works  within  certain, 
though  at  this  time  not  to  be  accurately  de- 
fined, limits.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Darwin 
maintains  that  similarity  of  pattern  between 
tho  flipper  of  the  seal,  the  wing  of  the  bat, 
the  hand  of  the  man,  drc,  is  due  to  diverg- 
ence in  structure  during  gradual  descent 
from  a  common  progenitor,  does  he  not  beg 
the  question  at  issue,  and  by  implication  as- 
sume an  extent  of  variation  far  exceeding 
that  which  is  possible  within  the  period  of 
time  which  he  is  disposed  to  think  may  have 


elapsed  during  which  the  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  transitional  forms  havo  been  slowly 
progressing  towards  perfection  of  type? 
undoubtedly,  if  he  could  show  one  or" two 
gradations  between  the  paw  of  the  bear  and 
tho  flipper  of  the  seal,  or  between  the  foot 
of  the  mole  and  the  wing  of  the  bat,  he 
would  have  a  powerful  argument  indeed. 
Rut  the  mind  fails  to  realize  the  possibility 
of  the  transitional  forms  whose  existence  is 
assumed  by  the  hypothesis.  A  thing  half 
bear  and  half  seal,  or  half  mole  and  half 
bat,  would  be  an  incongruity  which  we  have 
no  right  to  assume  ever  existed  in  the  flesh, 
if  indeed  it  is  uot  absurd  to  suppose  it  pos- 
sible. If  such  a  creature  were  born,  it 
would  die,  and  the  very  law  of  natural  selec- 
tion supposed  to  operate  in  favour  of  its  de- 
velopment would  render  certain  its  destruc- 
tion without  offspring. 
{  Variation  in  the  living  world  seems  to  be 
indeed  infinite,  but  nevertheless,  so  to  say, 
restrained  within  limits.?  When  we  come  to 
study  variation  in  any  particular  species,  we 
marvel  at  the  extraordinary  extent  of  change 
to  be  observed  without  any  approach  being 
.recognized  towards  the  nearest  allied  species. 
The  human  face  may  vary,  we  may  say,  in- 
finitely, but  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
approximating  the  face  of  a  monkey  or  any 
other  animal.  ;■•  The  animal  face  and  features 
may  vary  infinitely  within  the  animal  limits 
without  manifesting  the  slightest  approach 
to  the  human  countenance,  or  even  to  that  of 
any  other  species  of  animal.  /Any  species 
of  monkey  might  become  modified  in  many 
different  directions  without  making  any  ap- 
proach to  the  human  form.  J  Tho  ass  might 
change  for  ages,  and  yet  be  something  very 
different  from  a  horse,  and  so  on  in  other 
cases.  The  most  degraded  savage  exhibits 
no  approach  to  the  ape,  any  more  than  the 
most  Vigbly  developed  species  of  monkey 
exhibits  any  nearer  approach  to  man  than 
the  very  lowest  member  of  its  class.  (  There 
are  human  variations,  monkey  variations,  ass 
variations,  <fcc,  without  end,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  variations  occurring  in  one 
species  which  tend  to  show  that  it  possesses 
any  intimate  relationship  with  any  different 
species.  J  The  facts  hitherto  discovered,  and 
considered  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  support  the 
view  that  we  have  descended  or  ascended 
from  monkeys  appear  to  us,  therefore,  to 
Ik»  very  inconclusive  and  unsatisfactory. 
Wo  are  quite  ready  to  consider  patiently 
every  argument  that  evolutionists  can  ad- 
duce, and  if  we  think  the  case  proved,  we 
are  fully  prepared  to  admit  it,  but  when 
told  that  we  must  accept  the  doctrino,  we 
distrust  our  would-be  teachers.  In  the  sug- 
|  gestion  of  the  alternative,  4  accept  this  hypo- 
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thesis  or  none/  there  is  the  suspicion  of  a 
threat  which  ought  to  be  received  with  in- 
dignation. The  world  may  be  wanting  in 
scientific  knowledge  and  acumen,  but  it  will 
never  submit  to  dictatorial  science.  The 
world  is  quite  ready  to  be  taught,  and  to 
learn,  but  it  will  not  endure  a  tyranny  en- 
forced by  persons  who  choose  to  call  them- 
selves philosophers,  and  who  claim  to  be 
scientifically  infallible.  The  world  knows 
something  of  the  history  of  scientific  con- 
troversies, and  will  listen  with  caution,  but 
it  rejects  upon  principle  the  application  of 
scientific  tests,  and  refuses  point  blank  to 
subscribe  to  any  articles  of  scientific  belief, 
or  to  acknowledge  an  infallible  scientific 
head. 

After  all  that  can  bo  said  against  evolu- 
tion has  been  uttered,  there  remains  the  de- 
fence that  the  hypothesis  rett*  upon  a  vast 
array  of  facta — anatomical,  physiological, 
geological — and  *  it  is  scarcely  fair,'  it  may 
be  urged,  'to  expect  that  a  generalization 
which  explains  so  much,  should  fully  ac- 
count for  every  slight  divergence  of  struc- 
ture that  can  be  rondered  evident  by  exqui- 
sitely minute  and  careful  investigation.' 
But  surely  a  view  of  such  wido  general  ap- 
plication as  this  is  held  to  be  by  its  sup- 
porters ought  not  to  fail  when  tested  by 
particular  facts  of  general  observation/  Un- 
fortunately, Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis  is  not 
adequately  supported  by  the  very  facts  upon 
which  he  relies  for  proof ;  for  out  of  the 
multitudes  of  living  beings  now  existing  upon 
the  earth,  he  cannot  select  any  two  species 
whose  differences  and  resemblances  can  be 
fully  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  which, 
he  holds  to  be  universally  applicable]  and  to 
account  for  the  origin  or  every  species  from 
the  monad  to  man.  What  must  be  the  ulti- 
mate verdict  passed  upon  a  doctrine  aspiring 
to  universal  application,  which  seems  satis- 
factory only  when  vaguely  applied,  and 
which  utterly  fails  when  tested  by  the  indi- 
vidual particulars  that  are  comprised  in  the 
generalities  ?  We  may  be  like  the  savage, 
as  Mr.  Darwin  suggests,  but  wo  are  by  no 
means  convinced  by  the  arguments  adduced 
by  him  that  man  is  the  co-descendant,  with 
other  mammals,  of  a  common  progenitor, 
nor  can  we  admit  that  certain  structural  pe- 
culiarities of  man's  bodily  frame  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  '  the  indelible  stamp  of  his 
lowly  origin.' 

All  naturalists  will  agree  in  believing  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  the  doctrine  which 
Mr.  Darwin  has  so  thoroughly  espoused,  but 
there  will  be  the  greatest  difference  of  opi- 
nion concerning  the  acceptance  of  many  of 
his  propositions ;  wliile  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  more  minutely  and  carefully  we 


analyze  the  data  upon  which  some  of  his 
conclusions  rust,  the  less  satisfied  are  we 
that  they  should  be  relied  upoq.  Indeed, 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  at  least  one  of 
his  subordinate  hypotheses,  Pangenesis,  will 
certainly  have  to  be  abandoned  as  untena- 
ble. As  we  have  before  remarked  in  this 
article,  neither  Mr.  Darwin  nor  those  who 
think  with  him  appear  to  realize  the  illimit- 
able possible  additions  to  scientific  know- 
ledge, and  consequently  the  continued  change 
in  scientific  opinion,  the  abandonment  of 
old  hypotheses,  and  the  development  of  new 
ones.  Never  in  the  history  of  science  have 
such  startling  hypotheses  been  successively 
advanced  as  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
Few  have  stood  the  test  of  one  quinquennial 
period,  and  not  one  has  been  retained  in  its 
original  form.  The  sentiment,  as  expressed 
by  Mr.  Darwin,  '  We  are  not  concerned  with 
hopes  or  fears,  only  with  the  truth,'  is  a  fa- 
vourite one  with  scientific  men,  but  the 
truth  has  not  yet  been  arrived  at.  Is  scien- 
tific truth  ever  to  be  reached  ?  The  nearer 
we  seem  to  get  to  actual  scientific  truth,  the 
more  quickly  does  it  recede  from  us ;  and  it 
has  happened  but  too  often  that  when  we 
thought  to  have  grasped  it,  we  find  it  far 
away,  and  that  what  in  youth  we  thought  to 
be  scientific  truth,  afterwards,  but  long  be- 
fore we  have  reached  old  age,  is  proved  to 
be  scientific  error. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  we  must  remark, 
that  while  the  hypothesis  fails  in  individual 
cases  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  it  is  in- 
competent to  explaiu  numerous  facts  known 
in  connection  with  every  particular  plant  or 
animal  in  existence.  But,  further,  the  gene- 
ral facts  ascertained  by  careful  and  more 
minute  investigation  iuto  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  any  two  closely  allied  species, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  hare  and  the  rab- 
bit, the  rat  and  the  squirrel,  the  Guinea  pig, 
or  the  hyla  and  common  frog,  are  inexplica- 
ble upon  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection, 
even  if  the  time  were  extended  far  beyond 
the  limits  which  upon  other  grounds  it  is 
not  permissible  to  suppose  it  to  stretch. 
Nay,  the  series  of  changes  believed  to  occur 
during  the  formation  of  species  by  natural 
selection  cannot  be  conceived  by  the  imagi- 
nation, unless  multitudes  of  facts  which 
have  been  demonstrated  and  can  be  con- 
firmed by  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  do  so  are  completely  ignored.  (  That  man 
is  like  an  ape,  boue  for  bone,  muscle  for 
muscle,  &c,  is  only  a  flourish  of  rhetoric 
unworthy  of  anyone  who  professes  himself 
to  be  an  observer  of  nature./ 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made  in 
respect  to  animals  apply  with  marvellously 
greater  force  to  man  himself,  for  no  matter 
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how  the  evolutionists  may  strain  tho  force  of 
the  analogies  existing  between  man  ami  ani 
inals,  there  are  transcendent  differences 
which  no  sophistry  can  explain  away.  We 
may  allow  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  friends  to 
draw  on  tune  as  largely  as  they  may  desire, 
we  will  permit  them  to  strain  to  any  extent 
they  like  the  argument  that  the  ape  differs 
in  far  greater  degree  from  the  lower  animals 
than  he  does  from  man  himself,  and  we 
could  yet  succeed  in  exposing  the  improba- 
bility of  the  favoured  hypothesis  by  discuss- 
ing with  its  advocates  its  insufficiency  to  ac- 
count for  one  single  characteristic,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  possession  by  man  of  the 
power  of  expressing  his  ideas.  It  is  surely 
not  likely  that  the  attempt  to  found  a  general 
argument  on  tho  nature,  mode  of  origin,  and 
formation  of  all  living  beings,  upon  the 

I mints  in  which  they  exhibit  some  resem- 
d.mcc  to  one  another,  without  showing  in 
what  manner  the  argument  iu  question 
would  be  affected  by  the  characters  in 
which  these  same  beings  differ  from  one 
another,  will  much  longer  be  regarded  as  a 
triumph  of  inductive  reasoning,  or  con- 
sidered to  be  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  science  or  true  philosophy. 


Art.  YUl.—  The  Session. 

The  wearisomo  assertion  that  the  last  session 
of  Parliament  has  been  a  ♦  barren '  one, 
has  become  a  sort  of  political  axiom  among 
a  large  section  of  the  community.  Writers 
and  speakers  innumerable  assume  it  as  a 
self-evident  fact,  which  no  sane  person 
would  dream  of  disputing.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, our  serious  intention  to  dispute  it,  and, 
moreover,  to  prove  that  the  session,  so  far 
from  being  utterly  barren,  has  produced  a 
legislative  harvest  of  more  than  average 
fruitf ulness.  Putting  aside  the  last  two  ses- 
sions, and  that  which  witnessed  the  triumph 
of  free  trade,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
tliat  uo  session  since  the  first  Reform  Bill 
has  produced  so  many  measures  of  equal 
importance  as  the  last  session.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  point  to  session  after  ses- 
sion during  that  period  which,  for  any  good 
the  country  has  derived  from  their  labours, 
might  as  well  have  never  been.  But  no  one 
cau  say  that  with  truth  of  the  session  that 
has  just  gone  by.  On  the  contrary,  we  be- 
lievo  that  it  will  be  regarded  a  few  years 
hence  as  one  of  the  most  important  sessions 
of  this  century.  To  those  who  choose  to 
echo  an  unreasoning  cry,  rather  than  take 


the  trouble  to  think  for  themselves,  this 
will,  no  doubt,  appear  a  wild  assertion.  But 
what  are  the  facts  J  The  present  Parliament 
was  elected  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling the  Irish  question,  and  the  sessions  of 
1869-1870  were  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  The  Irish 
Church  Bill  and  the  Land  Bill,  however, 
having  been  settled,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
kind  of  general  understanding  that  the  ses- 
sion of  1871  should  bo  given  up  to  the  con- 
sideration of  English,  or  at  least  imperial 
interests.  Ireland  accordingly  hardly  occu- 
pied any  place  in  the  programme  of  the  ses- 
sion. And  yet,  in  the  very  region  where  it 
was  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be 
peculiarly  barren,  the  session  of  1871  has 
borne  a  crop  of  goodly  fruit.  Let  us  glance 
at  a  few  of  the  Irish  measures  of  the  session. 

4  It  is  the  very  ancient  privilege  of  the  people 
of  England,'  says  Edmund  Burke, 4  that  they 
shall  be  tried,  except  in  tho  known  excep- 
tions, not  by  the  judges  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  but  bv  their  own  fellow-subjects.' 
Trial  by  jury  fias  probably  exercised  more 
influence  than  any  other  institution  in  mould- 
ing our  national  character,  and  in  impress- 
ing on  it  especially  that  inborn  reverence 
for  law  which  has  become  proverbial.  But 
with  that  singular  pcrvcrscness  which  has 
characterized  all  our  dealings  with  Ireland 
for  centuries,  we  not  only  imposed  our  owu 
institutions  on  that  unhappy  country,  but 
wc  imposed  them  shorn  of  all  'that  which 
made  them  precious  to  Englishmen.  This 
is  true  in  an  aggravated  sense  of  trial  by  jury. 
The  very  essence  of  trial  by  jury  is,  as  Burke 
has  observed,  that  the  accused  4  shall  be 
tried,  not  bv  the  judges  appointed  by  tho 
Crown,  but  by  his  own  fellow-subjects.'  But 
how  did  we  carry  out  this  principle  in  Ire- 
land, in  the  case  of  political  prisoners  in  par- 
ticular 1  By  simply  ignoring  it.  We  retail- 
ed the  name  and  the  forms  of  trial  by  jury, 
but  wc  so  perverted  its  intention  and  spirit, 
that  what  Englishmen  regard  as  the  palla- 
dium of  their  liberty  became  in  Ireland  the 
symbol  of  every  species  of  injustice  and 
wrong.  When  it  was  an  object  with  the 
authorities  of  Dublin  Castle  to  secure  tho 
conviction  of  a  prisoner,  they  never  hesitated 
to  pack  tho  jury  that  tried  him.  Names 
which  ought  to  nave  been  on  tho  panel  were 
systematically  and  arbitrarily  excluded,  and 
the  jury-box  was  filled  with  men  of  whom 
it  might  have  been  predicted  with  tolerable 
certainty  beforehand  that  they  would  bring 
in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Let  us  illustrate  our 
argument  by  a  typical  example.  Iu  1844, 
the  Government  of  tho  day  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  verdict  of  guilty  against  Mr.  O'Con- 
ncll,  a  man  of  whom  Macaulay  has  declared 
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with  truth  that  '  the  place  which  he  held 
in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen  was 
such  as  no  popular  leader  in  our  history,  I 
might  perhaps  say  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  has  ever  attained/  If  ever  there  was 
an  occasion  when  the  Government  should 
have  been  scrupulously  careful  to  administer 
justice  fairly,  it  was  the  trial  of  O'Connell ; 
for  the  eyes  not  only  of  Ireland,  but  of  all 
Europe,  were  upon  them.  But  so  inveterate 
had  the  habit  of  managing  verdicts  become 
in  Ireland,  that  on  a  crucial  occasion,  when 
trial  by  jury  itself  might  be  said  to  be  on  its 
trial,  the  authorities  shamelessly  packed  the 
jury  which  sat  in  judgment  on  the  great 
tribune.  Twenty-seven  names  were  onutted 
from  the  panel  which  ought  to  have  been  on 
it  And  then  from  'this  mutilated  jury- 
list,'  as  Macaulay  indignantly  calls  it,  forty- 
eight  names  were  taken  by  lot.  '  And  then' 
— we  must  tell  the  rest  of  the  story  in  Ala- 
caulay's  burning  language — 

'  And  then  came  the  striking.  You  struck 
out  all  the  Roman  Catholic  names;  and  you 
give  us  your  reasons  for  striking  out  these 
names,  reasons  which  I  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  examine.  The  real  question  which 
you  should  have  considered  was  this :  Can  a 
great  issue  between  two  hostile  religions — for 
such  the  issue  was — be  tried  in  a  manner  above 
all  suspicion  by  a  jury  composed  exclusively 
of  men  of  one  of  those  religions  ?  I  know  thnt 
in  striking  out  the  Roman  Catholics  you  did 
nothing  that  was  not  according  to  technical 
rules.  But  my  great  charge  against  you  is 
that  you  have  looked  on  this  whole  case  in  a 
technical  point  of  view,  that  you  have  been 
attorneys  when  you  should  have  been  states- 
men. The  letter  of  the  law  was  doubtless  with 
you;  but  not  the  noble  spirit  of  the  law.  The 
jury  de  medietate  lingua  is  of  immemorial  an- 
tiquity among  us.  Suppose  that  a  Dutch  sai- 
lor at  Wapping  is  accused  of  stabbing  an 
Englishman  in  a  brawl.  The  fate  of  the  cul- 
prit is  decided  by  a  mixed  body  of  six  English- 
men and  six  Dutchmen.  Such  were  the  secu- 
rities which  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  our 
ancestors  gave  to  aliens.  You  aro  ready  enough 
to  call  -Mr.  O'Connell  an  alien,  when  it  serves 
your  purposes  to  do  so.  You  aro  ready  enough 
to  inflict  on  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  all  the 
evils  of  alienage,  but  the  one  privilege,  the  one 
advantage  of  alienage,  you  deny  him.  In  a  case 
which  of  all  cases  most  required  a  jury  de  me- 
dietate, in  a  case  which  sprang  out  of  the  mu- 
tual hostility  of  races  and  sects,  you  pack  a 
jury  all  of  one  race  and  all  of  one  sect  .  . 
Yes,  you  have  obtained  a  verdict  of  Guilty; 
but  you  have  obtained  that  verdict  from 
twelve  men  brought  together  by  illegal  means, 
and  selected  in  such  a  manner  that  their  deci- 
sion can  inspire  no  confidence.'— (Macaulay 's 
Speeches,  p.  814.) 


Now  let  it  be  observed  that  this  system, 
which  treated  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 


land as  aliens  in  their  own  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  denied  them  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  aliens,  has  been  in  force  up  to 
this  year.  And  yet  many  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel  arc  innocently  surprised  that 
the  Irish  people  have  no  great  reverence  for 
English  law,  and  no  great  love  for  British 
institutions;  and  so  they  rashly  conclude 
that  the  only  way  to  govern  such  a  lawless 
race  is  by  the  strong  arm  of  power.  But 
the  simple  fact  is,  that  the  Irish  from  time 
immemorial  liave  been  remarkable  for  their 
love  of  justice.  To  this  fact  their  bitterest  ene- 
mies bear  witness.  In  that  category  may  cer- 
tainly bo  reckoned  Sir  John  Davys,  Irish  At- 
torney-General under  James  L ;  yet  this  is 
the  testimony  which  he  bears : — •  There  is  no 
nation  of  people  under  the  sun  that  doth 
love  equal  and  indifferent  justice  better  than 
the  Irish,  or  will  rest  better  satisfied  with 
the  execution  thereof,  although  it  be  against 
themselves,  so  as  they  may  have  the  benefit 
and  protection  of  the  law  when  upon  just 
cause  they  do  desire  it'  '  The  truth  is,'  he 
adds,  'that  in  time  of  peace  the  Irish  are 
more  fearful  to  offend  the  law  thau  the 
English,  or  any  other  nation  whatsoever.' 
That  simple  expression,  '  in  time  of  peace,' 
explains  the  whole  matter.  English  law  has 
unfortunately  too  often  presented  itself  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  as  a  cruel  enemy, 
against  which  it  was  a  duty  and  a  necessity 
to  wage  a  chronic  warfare;  and  it  is  no 
great  marvel  if  they  take  some  time  to  learn 
that  their  enemy  of  yesterday  has  suddenly 
become  their  friend.  We  have  no  faith  in 
sudden  political  conversions,  especially  in 
the  case  of  nations ;  and  we  do  not  despair 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  legislation  for  Ireland, 
because  we  find  that  its  healing  properties 
are  percolating  but  slowly  through  the  crust 
of  inevitable  prejudice  which  it  had  to  en- 
couutcr.  We  must  persevere  in  the  good 
work,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  shown  his 
earnestness  in  the  ungrateful  task  of  con- 
ciliating Ireland  by  passing  last  session  seve- 
ral measures  of  great  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  that  couutry.  Chief  and  foremost 
among  them  is  the  Juries  (Ireland)  Bill.  It 
is  an  elaborate  piece  of  remedial  legislation, 
though  it  passed  through  Parliament  without 
exciting  attention,  and  it  cannot  fail  to 
produce  an  excellent  effect  in  Ireland,  as  its 
character  becomes  gradually  known.  It  will 
no  longer  be  possible  for  the  most  violent 
partisan  to  pack  a  jury  in  Ireland,  and  we 
may  reasonably  trust  that  in  process  of  time 
Irishmen  will  learn  to  appeal  to  English  jus- 
tice with  a  confidence  to  which  they  have 
been  so  long  strangers. 

Another  Irish  measure  of  great  importance 
which  received  the  sanction  of  the 
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ture  last  'session  is  tho  Local  Government 
(Ireland)  Act.  Its  clauses  are  thirty-two  in 
number,  aud  its  object  is  to  amend  tbe  law 
relating  to  tbe  local  government  of  towns  and 
populous  places  in  Ireland.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  tbrotigb  its  provisions,  but  we 
may  say  that  their  general  effect  is  to  make 
all  illegality  and  corruption  in  municipal 
elections  and  in  tho  elections  of  local  com- 
missioners impossible,  or  at  least  perilous; 
to  put  a  stop  to  anything  like  jobbing  or 
any  corrupt  expenditure  of  public  money  by 
tbe  governing  bodies  of  towns ;  to  extend 
to  Ireland,  with  the  necessary  modifications, 
the  provisions  with  regard  to  the  public 
health  which  prevail  in  England;  and  to 
empower  the  governing  bodies  and  rate- 
payers of  all  towns  in  Ireland  to  obtain  lands 
at  a  cheap  rate,  to  unite  or  separate  district*, 
and  to  alter  rates.  Another  clause  of  the 
bill  empowers  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Treasury,  to  create  a  new 
Local  Government  Department  of  the  Chief 
Secretary's  office,  1  the  salaries  of  such  per- 
sons to  be  paid  out  of  the  moneys  to  be 
provided  by  Parliament  for  such  purpose.' 
The  tendency  of  the  whole  bill  is  to  deve- 
lop the  faculty  of  self-government  through- 
out Ireland,  and  to  give  the  country  '  home 
rule '  in  the  only  sense  in  which  that  boon 
would  be  practicable  or  beneficial.  What 
is  needful  above  all  things  is  to  instil  into 
the  minds  of  the  Irish  people  habits  of  self- 
reliance  and  a  respect  for  English  law ;  and 
the  two  bills  which  have  elicited  these  obser- 
vations are  most  valuable  contributions  to 
that  result  Viewing  them  in  all  their  bear- 
ings, we  are  bold  to  say  that  if  the  session 
had  produced  nothing  else,  these  two  bills 
alone  would  have  redeemed  it  from  the  re- 
proach of  being  a  *  barren  *  session.  In  the 
election  campaign  of  1868,  Mr.  Gladstone 
described  Protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland 
as  a  great  upas  tree  which  was  casting  its 
baleful  shadow  over  the  whole  land ;  and 
ever  since  he  has  been  in  office  he  has  set 
himself  vigorously  and  with  unwearied  pa- 
tience not  merely  to  cut  down  the  wide- 
spreading  branches  of  that  fatal  tree,  but  to 
root  up  one  by  one  the  noxious  growths  which 
flourished  beneath  its  friendly  shade.  The 
Jury  Bill  and  tho  Local  Government  Act  are 
the  natural  fruits  of  the  Church  Bill  and  the 
Land  Bill.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
to  pass  them  while  Protestant  ascendancy 
existed.  Other  Irish  bills  have  been  passed 
this  session  which,  though  of  less  importance 
than  those  we  have  named,  have  a  very 
practical  bearing  on  the.  well-being  and  con- 
ciliation of  Ireland.  Yet  all  these  measures 
have  been  simply  ignored  in  the  various  cri- 
ticisms of  the  session  which  have  come  under 


our  notice.  As  if,  forsooth  !  the  prosperity 
and  contentment  of  Ireland  were  not  of  the 
last  consequence  to  the  empire  at  large. 

So  much  for  the  work  of  the  Government 
in  tbe  field  of  Irish  legislation.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  its  tale  of  successful  measures  in  mat- 
ters of  English  and  imperial  policy. 

The  Army  Bill  demands,  of  course,  the 
first  and  chief  place  in  our  review ;  and  we 
must  remark,  in  limine,  on  the  singular  ill- 
luck  which  overtook  tho  Government  in  in- 
troducing it.  During  the  autumn  and  winter 
of  fast  year,  the  country  very  generally,  and 
even  passionately,  demanded  a  large  scheme 
of  army  reorganization.  Radicals  and  Con- 
servatives differed,  no  doubt,  in  their  views 
of  what  was  desirable  in  a  good  scheme  of 
army  reform.  The  latter  wished  merely  to 
supplement  and  improve  the  existing  system, 
which  they  considered  as  near  perfection  as 
could  reasonably  be  expected.  The  former 
were  not  quite  agreed  among  themselves. 
Some  had  a  hankering  after  the  Prussian 
system,  and  some  preferred  the  Swiss.  But 
Conservatives,  Whigs,  and  Liberals  were  all 
agreed  on  one  point  namely,  that  Mr.  Card- 
weirs  scheme  ought  to  be  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive one,  and  that  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive scheme  involved  expense.  The 
Conservatives  wished  that  expense  to  go  to- 
wards the  enlargement  and  perfecting  of  the 
old  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Libe- 
rals, as  a  body,  demanded  the  abolition  of 
the  purchase  system,  and  the  development 
of  a  new  system  in  its  place.  But  all  ad- 
mitted the  necessity  of  a  considerable  ex- 
penditure, and  there  was  a  general  acquies- 
cence throughout  the  country  in  the  prospect 
of  an  increased  income-tax.  Meanwhile 
Bourbaki  made  his  fatal  march  to  the  fron- 
tier, Chanzy's  army  was  defeated  and  scat- 
tered, and  Paris  was  obliged  to  capitulate. 
The  preliminaries  of  peace  were  agreed  upon 
soon  afterwards,  and  the  Eastern  question, 
which  Princo  Gortschakoff  had  reopened  in 
so  insolent  a  manner,  was  in  a  fair  way  to  a 
pacific  solution. 

The  return  of  calm  after  so  violent  a  storm 
in  the  political  firmament  soon  began  to  tell 
on  English  nerves;  the  panic  which  prompt- 
ed, during  the  bewildering  achievements  of 
the  German  armies,  the  cry  for  an  efficient 
scheme  of  army  reform  subsided  by  degrees 
as  the  danger  of  war  receded  from  our  shores, 
and  even  « The  Battle  of  Dorking  *  failed  to 
impress  tho  British  taxpayer  with  any  fear 
of  an  imminent  invasion.  The  consequence 
was,  that  by  the  time  Mr.  Cardwell  laid  his 
scheme  before  Parliament,  tho  enthusiasm 
for  army  reorganization  had  cooled  down  to 
the  temperate,  and  among  some  philosophi- 
cal Radicals,  even  to  tho  frigid  zone.  Tho 
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measure  of  the  Government  was  admitted  on 
all  hands  to  be  thorough  and  comprehensive, 
and  it  received  the  cordial  acquiescence  of 
the  country.  But  the  panic  was  over,  and, 
an  a  consequence,  there  was  an  absence  of 
that  enthusiastic  support  which  enables  a 
minister  to  defeat  summarily  anything  like 
an  attempt  at  an  organized  system  of  fac- 
tious opposition.  Had  the  Franco-German 
war  ended  two  months  earlier  than  it  did,  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  Government 
would  have  received  sufficient  encouragement 
to  attack  the  purchase  system,  considering 
the  expense  which  its  abolition  entailed  on 
the  country.  There  cati  be  no  question  that 
if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  taken  up  the  subject  and 
made  it  his  own,  as  he  did  the  Irish  Church 
Bill  and  the  Land  Bill,  he  could  at  any  time 
have  commanded  such  support  from  the  coun- 
try as  would  have  carried  all  opposition  before 
it  Oue  or  two  rousing  speeches  from  him, 
exposing  the  manifold  evils  of  the  purchase 
system,  and  explaining  the  plan  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, would  have  done  the  thing.  But 
the  misfortune  of  Mr.  Cardwell  was  that  he 
elaborated  and  matured  his  scheme  at  a  time 
when  the  country  was  prepared  for  almost 
any  expense  that  would  give  us  an  army 
which  would  secure  the  safety  of  the  empire, 
and  enable  us  to  hold  our  proper  place  in 
the  councils  of  Europe;  and  that  he  pro- 
pounded his  scheme  when  the  looming  spec- 
tre of  incroasod  taxation  appeared  a  more 
tangible  evil  than  the  danger  of  a  foreign 
invasion.  The  Opposition  availed  itself 
adroitly,  if  not  very  patriotically,  of  the  turn 
of  the  tide,  and  wooed  the  aid  of  the  extreme 
Radicals  by  the  cry  of  extravagant  expendi- 
ture. Nor  did  it  cry  altogether  iu  vain.  There 
are  a  few  Radicals  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  cannot  forgive  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
being  a  Christian.  That  a  man  of  his  com- 
manding genius  and  varied  acquirements 
should  still  retain  the  faith  of  Iub  childhood 
is  an  enigma  to  them.  But  that  he  should 
ever  presume  to  baulk  their  efforts  to  sap 
and  overthrow  its  foundations  is  an  offence 
to  them ;  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
they  would  far  rather  have  a  leader  of  the 
Epicurean  type  of  Lord  Palmcrston  or  Mr. 
Disraeli.  One  or  two  of  these  pseudo-Lib- 
erals have  been  practically  in  opposition  all 
through  the  session,  and  we  shall  be  curious 
to  see  how  they  defend  themselves  before 
their  constituents  when  the  day  of  reckoning 
comes.  One  fact  at  all  event*  is  cortain :  it 
was  in  a  great  measure  through  the  help 
which  they  gave  to  the  Opposition  that  the 
sexsion  has  not  been  more  fruitful  than  it 
has  been.  Whenever  the  Opposition  wished 
to  waste  a  night  in  purposeless  debate,  the 
mnna'uvre  was  sure  to  be  seconded  by  this 


handful  of  Voltaircan  Radicals  below  the 
gangway. 

Such  are  the  circumstances'  under  which 
the  Government  introduced  their  Army  Bill. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  that  bill,  or  to  understand  the 
virulence  of  the  opposition  which  it  encoun- 
tered, without  glancing  at  the  evil  which  it 
sought  to  remedy.  When  the  Government 
resolved  to  ask  the  assent  of  Parliament  to 
a  large  scheme  of  army  reform,  they  found 
themselves  hampered  aud  fettered  on  all 
sides  by  the  purchase  system.  The  army- 
was  enclosed  in  a  network  of  vested  interests 
which  it  was  found  impossible  to  break 
through  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  even  so 
slight  a  reform  as  the  abolition  of  the  ranks 
of  ensign  and  cornet.  It  bad,  in  fact,  ceased 
to  be  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  was  no 
longer  under  the  control  of  the  sovereign. 
It  had  become  mortgaged  to  the  officers, 
aud  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  get  it 
out  of  pawn  before  it  could  be  effectually 
dealt  with.  In  short,  the  purchase  system 
must  cease  to  exist,  or  all  ideas  of  army  re- 
organization must  be  abandoned.  Does  any- 
one think  this  too  strong  a  statement  of  the 
case  ?  Let  him  consider  the  history  of  the 
purchase  system,  and  he  will  thiuk  so  no 
longer. 

We  have  been  told  ad  nauseam  that  the 
purchase  system  has  been  the  mainstay  of 
the  British  army.  The  bravery  of  our  offi- 
cers, their  well-bred  manners,  their  discipline, 
even  their  patriotism  and  loyalty,  have  all 
been  ascribed  to  the  magic  of  the  purchase 
system,  and  so  has  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
men.  Now  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a 
hitch  in  this  style  of  reasoning,  inasmuch  as 
it  implies  that  the  things  which  happen  to 
exist  together  arc  necessarily  related  to  each 
other  as  cause  and  effect.  The  officers  of 
the  British  army  may  be  all  that  their  ad- 
mirers declare  them  to  be, — on  that  point  we 
shall  have  something  to  say  presently — but 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  purchase 
system  is  the  cause  of  their  excellence. 
Nearly  all  the  merits  which  are  claimed  for 
the  purchase  system  were  conspicuous  iu  the 
German  army  in  the  last  war ;  yet  the  pur- 
chase system  is  unknown  in  the  German 
army,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  army  in  the  civil- 
ized world,  England  alone  excepted.  Nor, 
indeed,  does  it  embraco  the  whole  of  the 
English  army.  The  navy  and  the  marines, 
the  artillery  and  the  engineers  know  it  not. 
Its  advocates  are  therefore  forced  to  this  di- 
lemma: they  must  deny  to  the  navy  and 
to  the  non-purchase  corps  of  the  army  all 
those  qualities  which  they  claim  as  resulting 
from  the  purchase  system,  or  they  are  bound 
to  admit  that  those  qualities  are  independent 
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of  the  purchase  system,  and  may  continue 
to  exist  without  it  For  our  own  part,  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  many  ad- 
mirable qualities  of  the  British  officer  are 
not  only  independent  of  the  purchase  sys- 
tem, but  that  they  remain  in  spite  of  it ;  for 
the  purchase  system,  as  it  has  been  in  prac- 
tice among  us,  is  essentially  a  demoralizing 
system.  We  say  as  it  has  been  in  practice 
among  us,  because  the  purchase  system  and 
the  illegal  custom  of  paying  more  than  the 
regulation  price  for  the  value  of  commissions 
have  been  proved  to  be  inseparable.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission which  examined  into  the  subject  last 
vear.  The  payment  of  over-regulation  prices 
lias  been  forbidden  in  every  variety  of  form 
for  more  than  a  century,  but  it  has  grown 
and  prospered  on  its  prohibitions.  On  a  re- 
vision of  the  prices  of  commissions,  in  1766, 
by  a  board  of  general  officers,  a  royal  war- 
rant was  issued,  which  contains  the  following 
stringent  order  with  respoct  to  over-regula- 
tion prices : — '  We  having  approved  of  the 
same  (/. the  prices  recommended  by  the 
board),  our  will  aud  pleasure  is,  that  tn  all 
cases  where  we  shall  permit  any  of  the  com- 
missions specified  therein  to  be  sold*  the 
sum  to  be  paid  for  the  same  shall  not  exceed 
the  prices  set  down  in  the  said  report  And 
all  colonels,  agents  and  others,  our  military 
officers,  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to 
conform  strictly  and  carefully  to  tho  regula- 
tion hereby  laid  down  and  established,  upon 
pain  of  our  highest  displeasure.'  In  1772 
and  1773,  some  other  royal  warrants  were 
issued,  prohibiting  over-regulation  prices  in 
equally  peremptory  terms.  Still  the  unlaw- 
ful traffic  went  on  unchecked,  and  in  1783 
another  step  was  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  it 
A  general  order  was  issued  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief requiring  every  officer,  in 
sending  his  application  for  leave  to  dispose 
of  his  commission  at  the  regulated  price, 
4  solemnly  to  declare,  on  the  word  and  honour 
of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  that  nothing 
beyond  the  price  limited  by  his  Majesty^ 
regulations  was  stipulated  or  promised,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  and  that  no  other  mode 


*  I>et  the  reader  notice,  in  passing,  tlio  passage 
which  we  have  Italicised.  Wo  shall  consider  tho 
eicrcise  of  the  royal  warrant  by  the  Government 
livnrafter ;  hut  it  may  be  observed  in  the  mean- 
while how  completely  the  above  passage  justifies 
(what,  indeed,  was  not  sorioualy  denied  by  any 
competent  authority)  the  legality  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's measure.  The  purchase  system  Is  there 
made  absolutely  dependent  on  the  continued  per- 
mission  of  the  royal  will.  The  moment  that 
permission  Is  withdrawn,  the  purchase  system 
c<*ases  to  be.  The  Queen  simply  withdrew  the 
roval  warrant  which  authorized  It,  and  there  was 
an'  end  of  the  matter  legally  and  constitutionally. 


of  compensation  or  gratuity  was  in  contem- 
plation of  the  parties,  or  should  be  given  or 
accepted  in  respect  of  such  sale  or  purchase.' 
A  similar  declaration  was  required  of  the 
officer  desiring  to  purchase.  He  *  expressly 
pledged  his  word  and  honour  as  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman  that  he  would  not  either 
then,  or  at  any  future  time,  give,  by  any 
means  or  in  any  shape  whatever,  directly  or 
indirectly,  anymore  than  the  regulated  price.' 
The,  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  was 
further  required  to  declare  that  he  verily  be- 
lieved the  established  regulation  with  regard 
to  prico  was  intended  to  t>e  strictly  complied 
with,  and  that  no  clandestine  bargain  sub- 
sisted between  the  parties  concerned.  This 
prohibition  was  extended  to  cases  of  ex- 
change from  half-pay  to  full-pay,  and  from 
one  corps  to  another.  The  commanding  offi- 
cer was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  transmit 
the  names  of  such  officers  in  the  regiment  as 
were  willing  to  purchase  in  succession ;  and 
in  cases  where  the  commanding  officer  re- 
commended a  junior  for  promotion  over  n 
senior's  head,  he  was  to  give  his  reasons  for 
such  recommendation.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  in  establishing  the  rule  of  seniority, 
tempered  by  selection,  in  regimental  promo- 
tion, Mr.  Cardwcll  has  simply  revived  an 
item  of  military  reform  attempted  about 
ninety  years  ago.  But  not  to  dwell  on  that, 
the  general  order  from  which  wo  have  been 
quoting  went  on  to  clench  its  prohibition  of 
over-regulation  prices  in  the  following  ex- 
plicit language : — 

4  Ilis  Majesty  has.  by  the  advice  of  his  board 
of  general  officers,  been  further  pleased  to  de- 
clare his  determination  that  any  officer  who 
shall  be  found  to  have  given,  or  to  have  stipu- 
lated, or  promised,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  jrive 
anything  beyond  the  regulated  price,  in  diso- 
bedience to  these  his  Majesty's  orders,  or  by 
any  subterfuge  or  equivocation  to  have  evaded 
tho  same,  and  to  have  thereby  shamefully  for- 
feited his  honour  as  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man, shall  be  dismissed  from  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vice.'' 

Still  the  evil  went  on.  Officers  found 
means  of  evading  the  law  and  escaping  pu- 
nishment, apparently  without  any  prejudice 
to  their  honour  as  officers  and  gentlemen  in 
the  eyes  of  the  profession.  Three  years 
later,  therefore,  that  is,  in  1786,  another  at- 
tempt was  made  to  compel  British  officers  to 
keep  their  solemn  and  plighted  word  of  ho- 
nour ;  for  it  came  to  that.  A  circular  letter 
was  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
colonels  of  regiments,  forbidding  officers 
about  to  retire  to  make  any  stipulation  as  to 
their  successors,  and  insisting  that  they 
should  sell  out  or  exchange  '  in  favour  of 
such  persons  as  his  Majesty  should  think  fit 
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to  approve.'  For  it  was  discovered  that  by 
leaving  officers  at  liberty  to  select  their  suc- 
cessors they  found  means  to  elude  the  strict 
orders  prohibiting  over-regulation  prices. 

In  1804,  two  circulars  were  issued  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  one  addressed  to  army 
agents  against  tho  secret  traffic  in  respect  to 
commissions,  carriod  on  with  officers  of  the 
army ;  the  other  to  commanding  officers  of 
regiments,  giving  them  precise  directions, 
which  were  to  be  strictly  observed,  in  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  all  commissions.  This  pa- 
per states  that  1  his  Majesty's  regulations  in 
regard  to  the  sums  to  be  given  and  received 
for  commissions  in  the  army,'  had  '  in 
various  instances  been  disregarded.'  The 
previous  orders  on  the  subject  are  therefore 
repeated,  and  theu '  the  Commander-in-Chief 
thinks  proper  to  declare  that  any  officer  who 
shall  be  found  to  have  given,  directly  or  in- 
directly, anything  beyond  the  regulated 
prices,  in  disobedience  to  his  Majesty's  or- 
ders, or  to  have  attempted  to  evade  the  re- 
gulations in  any  manner  whatever,  will  be  re- 
ported by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  his 
Majesty,  in  order  that  he  may  be  removed 
from  the  service.'  Up  to  this  time,  and  for 
three  years  more,  the  prohibition  of  pay- 
ments in  excess  of  the  regulation  price  rest- 
ed entirely  on  royal  warrants  and  regulations. 
In  1807,  however,  a  clause  was  inserted  in 
the  Mutiny  Act,  making  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  agents  to  traffic  in  the  sale  of  com- 
missions, since  '  great  inconvenience  had 
arisen  to  his  Majesty's  service,'  from  the  fact 
that 1  much  larger  sums  than  are  allowed  by 
his  Majesty's  regulations  are  often  given  and 
received  for  commissions,  and  great  frauds 
committed.'  This  is  the  first  Parliamentary 
condemnation  of  over-regulation  prices,  and 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  enactment  ap- 
plies to  army  agents  only ;  officers  are  not 
included.    But  in  the  year  1809,  an  Act  was 

gassed  for  the  '  Further  Prevention  of  the 
ale  and  Brokerage  of  Offices,'  and  in  that 
Act  Parliamentary  sanction  is  given  for  the 
first  time  to  the  various  prohibitions  of  over- 
regulation  prices  by  royal  warrant.  Not 
only  was  an  officer  to  be  immediately  cashier- 
ed who  paid,  received,  or  connived  at  the 
payment  of  over-regulation  prices,  but  fur- 
ther, '  as  an  encouragement  for  the  detection 
of  bucIi  practices,  such  commission  so  for- 
feited shall  be  sold,  and  half  the  regulated 
value  (not  exceeding  £500)  shall  be  paid  to 
the  informer.' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  various  al- 
terations which  the  Mutiny  Act  underwent 
in  1816-1829,  for  they  arc  of  no  great  im- 
portance. But  it  is  time  that  we  should 
take  stock  of  our  inquiry  thus  far,  and  en- 
deavour to  gauge  the  influence  of  the  pur- 


chase system  on  the  character  of  the  officers 
affected  by  it,  as  attested  by  competent  wit- 
nesses. It  is  obvious  that  up  to  the  period 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  that  is,  up  to 
the  year  1829,  tho  payment  of  over-regula- 
tion prices  was  found  to  be  practically  inse- 
parable from  the  purchase  system.  Nothing 
could  have  been  done  to  stop  it  which  was 
not  done,  except  the  detection  and  condign 
punishment  of  the  offenders.  The  Sove- 
reign, the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  War  Se- 
cretary, and  Parliament,  all  set  their  faces 
against  the  illegal  traffic,  and  fulminated 
threats  and  penal  enactments  against  it ;  but 
all  their  efforts  proved  unavailing,  because 
there  was  an  evident  conspiracy  among  the 
general  body  of  officers  to  defeat  the  law, 
and,  it  is  sad  to  add,  to  dishonour  their  own 
word.  For  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
officer  who  sold,  and  the  officer  who  bought, 
and  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment 
in  which  the  transaction  took  place,  were  all 
required  4  solemnly  to  declare,  and  did  4  so- 
lemnly declare  on  the  word  and  honour  of  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,'  that, '  neither  direct- 
ly nor  indirectly,'  had  anything  been  paid  or 
stipulated  for  beyond  the  regulated  price. 
And  yet  it  was  notorious  that  officers  were 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  evading  all  their 
engagements  *  by  subterfuge  or  equivocation,' 
and  were  thereby  habitually  violating  their 
plighted  word,  or,  to  quote  again  the  lan- 
guage of  the  royal  warrant,  4  had  thereby 
shamefully  forfeited  their  honour  as  officers 
and  gentlemen.' 

Now,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say,  a 
priori,  that  a  system  which  encouraged  and 
enabled  officers  in  the  army  to  4  shamefully 
forfeit  their  honour  as  officers  and  gentle- 
men,' could  not  fail  to  have  a  vicious  and  de- 
moralizing influence,  not  only  on  their  pro- 
fessional character  as  officers,  but  on  their 
whole  fj0»g  as  men.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton has  often  been  quoted  in  recent  debates 
as  having  said  that  he  had  an  army  4  which 
could  go  anywhere  and  do  anything.'  No 
doubt  the  Duke  of  Wellington  succeeded, 
by  dint  of  hard  fighting,  and  the  rare  quali- 
ties which  he  possessed  as  a  commander,  to 
manufacture  such  an  army  out  of  the  mate- 
rials that  came  to  his  hand  ;  but  that  was  by 
no  means  the  kind  of  army  which  the  pur- 
chase system  gave  him.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  continually  complaining,  up  to  Wa- 
terloo, of  the  ignorance,  the  stupidity,  the 
insubordination,  and,  in  short,  the  general 
inefficiency  of  his  officers.  He  could  trust 
them  in  nothing,  he  said ;  for  they  either 
could  not  understand  and  execute  his  com- 
mands, or  they  deliberately  disobeyed  them. 
And  in  some  cases  he  found  them  shirking 
their  duties,  and  asking  permission  to  return 
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to  England  on  trivial  pleat.  But  it  will  be 
better  to  let  the  Duke  speak  for  himself.  On 
the  15th  of  May,  1811,  ho  wrote  to  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool  a  letter,  in  which  he  expresses 
great  vexation  at  the  escapo  of  1,400  of  the 
enemy,  although  he  had * employed  two  divi- 
sions and  a  brigade  to  prevent  their  escape,' 
and  4  had  done  every  thing  that  could  be  done 
in  the  way  of  order  and  instruction.'  And 
then  he  goes  on  to  add  : — 

4 1  certainly  feel  every  day  more  and  more 
the  difficulty  of  the  situation  in  which  I  am 
placed.  I  am  obliged  to  be  everywhere,  and  if 
absent  from  any  operation  something  goes 
wrong.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  general  and 
other  officers  of  the  army  will  at  last  acquire 
that  experience  which  will  teach  them  that  suc- 
cess can  be  attained  only  by  attention  to  the 
most  minute  details,  and  by  tracing  every  part 
of  every  operation  from  its  origin  to  its  conclu- 
sion, point  by  point,  and  ascertaining  that  tho 
whole  is  understood  by  those  who  are  to  exe- 
cute it' 

In  another  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
dated  July  20,  1811,  ho  recommends 

4  tho  adoption  of  the  rule  which  I  have  made  in 
ropect  to  staff  appointments  attached  to  the 
British  army,  viz.,  that  those  who  hold  them 
shall  receive  no  emolument  on  account  of  them 
if  absent  from  their  duty  on  account  of  their 
health  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  two 
months,  unless  their  absence  should  have  been 
occasioned  by  wounds.' 


lie  thinks  that  this,  rule  will  probably  be 
considered  harsh,  but  he  insists  on  it  as 
necessary,  on  account  of  4  the  abuse  of  sick 
certificates.'  In  a  letter  dated  29th  Septem- 
ber 1811,  and  also  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  he  uses  the  following  strong  lan- 
guage:— 

4 1  must  also  observe  that  British  officers  re- 
quire to  be  kept  in  order,  as  well  as  the  soldiers 
under  their  command,  particularly  in  a  foreign 
service.  The  experience  which  I  have  had  of 
their  conduct  in  the  Portuguese  service  has 
shown  me  that  there  must  be  an  authority,  and 
that  a  strong  one,  to  keep  them  within  due 
bounds  ;  otherwise  they  would  only  disgust  tho 
soldier*  over  whom  they  should  be  placed,  the 
oniccrs  whom  they  should  be  destined  to  assist, 
and  the  country  in  whoso  service  they  should 
be  employed.' 

Again: — 

44  The  ignorance  of  their  duty  of  the  offi  cers  of 
the  array  who  are  every  day  arriving  in  this 
country,  and  the  general  inattention  and  dis- 
obedience to  orders  by  many  of  those  who  have 
been  long  here,  increase  the  details  of  the  duty 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  almost  un prac- 
ticable to  carry  it  on ;  and  owing  to  this  disobe- 
dience and  neglect,  1  can  depend  upon  nothing, 
however  well  regulated  and  ordered.'  — Letter 
to  LuuL-General  Hill,  Oct.  18,  1811. 


At  Freneda,  on  the  19tbof  February,  1813, 
he  issued  the  following  general  order : — 

4  The  commander  of  the  forces  is  concerned 
to  be  obliged  to  notice  such  repeated  disobedi- 
ence to  orders  on  every  eubjeet.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  in  a  case  in  which  the  con- 
venience of  the  officers  themselves  was  the 
object  of  the  orders  issued,  they  would  have 
been  obeyed ;  but  the  general  officers  and 
commanding  officers  of  regiments  may  depend 
upon  it  that  until  they  enforce  obedience  to 
every  order,  and  see  that  the  officers  under 
them  understand  and  recollect  what  is  ordered, 
those  subjects  of  complaint  must  exist' 

The  following  letter  shows  what  the  Duke 
meant,  when  he  said  that  he  had  an  army 
that  would  4  go  anywhere  and  do  anything.' 
In  the  rank  and  file  he  had  splendid  material, 
but  here  is  his  description  of  the  kind  of 
officers  which  tho  purchase  system  gave 
him : — 

4 1  have  received  your  letter  of  the  6th,  and 

lam  sorry  that  I  cannot  recommend  — 

for  promotion,  because  I  have  had  him  in  arrest 
since  tho  battlo  for  disobeying  an  order  given 
to  him  by  me  verbally.    The  fact  is,  that  if 
discipline  means  habits  of  obedience  to  orders, 
as  well  as  military  instruction,  we  have  but 
little  of  it  in  tho  army.    Nobody  ever  thinks  of 
obeying  an  order ;  and  all  the  regulations  of 
the  Horse  Guards,  as  well  as  of  the  War  Office, 
and  all  the  orders  of  the  army  applicable  to 
this  peculiar  service,  are  so  much  waste  paper. 
It  is,  however,  an  unrivalled  army  for  fighting, 
if  the  soldiers  can  only  be  kept  in  their  ranks 
during  the  battle ;  but  it  wants  some  of  thoso 
qualities  which  are  indispensable  to  enable  a 
general  to  bring  them  into  the  field  in  the  order 
in  which  an  army  ought  to  be  to  meet  an 
enemy,  or  to  take  all  the  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  victory ;  and  the  cause  of  these 
defects  is  the  want  of  habits  of  obedience  and 
attention  to  orders  by  the  inferior  officers  ;  and 
indeed,  I  might  add,  by  all.    They  never  at- 
tend to  an  order  with  an  intention  to  obey  it 
or  sufficiently  to  understand  it  be  it  ever  so 
clear,  and  therefore  never  obey  it  when  obedi- 
ence becomes  troublesome,  or  difficult  or  im- 
]  portant'— Utter  to  Colonel  Torrent,  dated 
July  18,  1818. 


Two  more  extracts  from  the  Dnke  of 
Wellington's  correspondence  must  suffice  for 
this  part  of  our  survey  :— 

4 1  really  believe  that  yrVCti  the  exception  of 
my  old  Spanish  infantry,  I  have  got  not  only 
the  worst  troops,  but  the  worst  equipped  annv, 
with  the  worst  staft^  that  was  ever  brought 
together.'— Letter  to  Earl  Bathurtt^  dated 
June  26,  1815. 

In  the  same  letter  he  goes  on  to  complain 
of  an  officer  who  'knows  no  more  of  his 
business  than  a  child,  and  I  am  obliged  to 
do  it  for  him ;  and,  after  all,  I  cannot  get 
him  to  do  what  I  order  him.' 
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For  the  following  extract  we  arc  indebted 
to  an  able  pamphlet  entitled  4  The  Purchase 
System,'  by  tho  author  of  4 The  Second  Arma- 
da :'— 

4  Our  officer  is  a  gentleman.  .  .  .  Indeed,  we 
carry  tlu's  principle  of  the  gentleman,  and  the 
objection  of  intercourse  with  those  under  his 
command,  so  for,  as  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
duty  of  a  subaltern  officer,  as  done  in  a  foreign 
army,  is  not  done  at  all  in  the  cavalry  or  the 
British  infantry  of  the  line.  It  is  done  in  the 
Guards  by  the  sergeants.  Then  our  gentleman- 
officer,  however  admirable  his  conduct  in  the 
field,  however  honourable  to  himself,  however 
glorious  and  advantageous  to  his  country,  is  but 
a  poor  creature  in  disciplining  his  company,  in 
camp,  quarters  or  cantonments.' — Letter  of 
Duke  of  Wellington,  dated  April  22,  1829. 

Our  inquiry  has  now  led  us  to  this  resnlt. 
The  purchase  system  and  the  abuse  of  over- 
regulation  prices  have  been  found  to  be  so 
bound  up  together  that  all  efforts  to  destroy 
the  one  while  retaining  the  other  have  always 
ended  in  the  most  signal  failure ;  and  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  tho  whole  system 
was  such  that  tho  officers  of  the  British  army 
were  in  the  habit  of  4  shamefully  forfeiting 
their  honour  as  officers  and  gentlemen/  and 
were  utterly  incompetent,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  being  witness,  to  fill  the  most 
ordinary  duties  of  their  profession.  In  none 
of  the  extracts,  however,  which  we  have  quot- 
ed from  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  published 
despatches  does  he  directly  attribute  the 
evils  of  which  he  complains  to  the  purchase 
system,  with  its  inseparable  concomitant,  the 
payment  of  over-regulation  prices.  His  mind 
was  too  much  occupied  with  the  daily  labour 
of  correcting  the  faults  of  his  officers  to  find 
time  to  analyze  the  causes  of  which  those 
faults  were  the  natural  offspring.  Here  and 
there,  however,  we  find  indications  that  the 
inefficiency  of  his  officers  and  the  system  of 
purchase  were  in  his  mind  intimately  con- 
nected. This,  at  all  events,  is  the  sense  in 
which  we  road  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  to  the  Commissary-in-Chief,  dated 
November  6,  1810  : — 

4 1  may  be  wrong,  but  I  have  objections  to 
all  those  rules  which  prevent  the  promotion  of 
officers  of  merit  It  is  the  abuse  of  the  un- 
limited power  of  promotion  which  ought  to  be 
prevented ;  but  the  power  itself  ought  not  to 
be  taken,  by  regulation,  from  tho  Crown,  or 
from  those  who  do  the  business  of  the  Crown. 
By  these  regulations  we  are  undermining  as 
fast  as  possible  the  efficiency  of  the  Govern- 
ment There  is  no  power  anywhere  of  reward- 
ing extraordinary  services  or  extraordinary 
merit ;  and,  under  circumstances  which  require 
unwearied  attention  in  every  branch  and  de- 
partment of  our  military  system,  we  appear  to 
be  framing  regulations  to  prevent  ourselves 


from  commanding  Tt  by  tho  only  stimulus — tho 
honourable  reward  of  merit' 

It  is  plain  that  this  criticism  strikes  at  the 
very  root  and  essence  of  the  purchase  sys- 
tem ;  nor  is  it  the  only  criticism  of  the  kind 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  left  on 
record.  In  March,  1824,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  the  Duke  of  York,  submitted  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  Master  of  the 
Ordnance,  three  plans  of  military  reform 
which  he  had  in  contemplation.  Those 
plans,  unfortunately,  are  not  given,  but  we 
gather  from  the  correspondence  between  the 
Duke  and  Major-Gcneral  Sir  Herbert  Tay- 
lor, that  it  was  proposed,  among  other  things, 
4  to  stop  all  regimental  promotion  by  pur- 
chase, and  on  the  retirement  of  an  officer 
the  sucoessor  to  be  selected  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief from  the  general  mass.'  It 
is  impossible,  without  having  the  whole  cor- 
respondence before  us,  clearly  to  make  out 
what  the  Duke's  views  were  on  this  point ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  this  part  of  the  scheme 
is  in  the  fullest  accord  with  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  him  in  the  passage  last  quoted ; 
and  wo  may  therefore  presume  that,  if  he 
could  have  seen  his  way  to  any  fair  and 
practicable  plan  for  abolishing  purchase,  he 
would  have  given  it  his  support  But,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  one  thing  is  beyond  all 
doubt — the  Duke  of  Wellington  condemned 
absolutely  and  peremptorily  the  payment  of 
over-regulation  prices.  Witness  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  his  letfer  to  Sir  Herbert  Tav- 
lor, dated  4  London,  17th  March,  1824  :'— 

4 1  would  forbid  any  brokers  to  interfere,  and 
would  declare  the  determination  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  recommend  to  his  Majesty 
to  cancel  the  grant  of  any  commission  granted 
in  consequence  of  any  negotiation  with  them. 
I  would  likewise  recommend  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness to  declare  to  the  array  his  determination 
to  recommend  to  his  Majesty  to  cancel  any 
commission  granted  for  which  it  shall  appear 
that  the  officer  appointed  to  it  has  paid  more 
than  the  regulated  price,  and  to  dismiss  from 
his  Majesty's  service  any  colonel  or  command- 
ing officer  of  a  regiment  who  may  appear  to 
have  forwarded  or  recommended  such  appoint- 
ment, knowing  that  more  than  the  regulated 
price  had  been,  or  was  to  be,  paid  for  it' 

4 1  am  afraid,'  he  adds  despondinglv,  4  that 
much  of  what  I  above  proposed  is  "difficult 
to  carry  into  execution,  and,  as  I  have  above 
stated,  it  may  be  impossible  to  prevent  the 
evil  altogether.'  In  his  reply,  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor  reminded  tho  Duke  that  the  payment 
of  over-regulatiou  prices  was  already  forbid- 
den by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  pro- 
hibition was  sanctioned  by  the  imposition  of 
penalties  which  were,  in  fact,  severer  than 
those  suggested  by  the  Duke,    4  But  in 
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cither  ease  the  difficulty  is  to  establish  the 
proof,  without  which  the  promotion  could 
not  be  cancelled,  nor  the  officer  himself,  or 
those  parties  to  the  transaction,  dismissed 
the  service.'  What  stronger  proof  could  we 
have  that  the  illegal  and  immoral  traffic  in 
over-regulation  prices  clung,  as  an  insepara- 
ble parasite,  to  the  purchase  system,  and 
could  be  destroyed  only  by  cutting  down  the 
trunk  which  supported  it  | 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  year  1824. 
Up  to  that  time  the  regulation  was  still  in 
fOTCO  which  obliged  every  officer  who  was  in 
any  way  concerned  in  any  step  of  regiment- 
al promotion  to  declare  on  his  solemn  word 
of  honour  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman 
that  he  was  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  privy 
to  any  payment  made  or  stipulated  for  be- 
yond the  regulation  price,     But  this  pledge 
was  deliberately  and  systematically  violated. 
4  Upon  this  point,'  says  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, in  the  letter  to  Sir  Herbert  Taylor 
already  quoted, '  I  believe  we  are  all  agreed,  as 
likewise  that  the  certificate  upon  houour  is 
useless ;  that  it  is  commonly  signed  whether 
the  contents  are  known  to  be  true  or  known 
to  be  otherwise,  and  that  on  this  ground 
alone  it  ought  to  be  discontinued.'  Now 
let  the  reader  just  pause  for  a  moment,  and 
consider  what  this  implies.    It  means  that 
the  officer  who  retired,  the  officer  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  regiment  in  which  the  transaction  took 
place,  all  pledged  their  word  and  honour  as 
officers  and  gentlemen  to  a  declaration  which 
they  knew  to  be  a  lie.    Nor  were  they  a  small 
minority  who  so  acted — a  minority  looked 
down  upon  by  the  general  body  of  their 
brother  officers  as  men  who  had  disgraced 
themselves.    On  the  contrary,  this  practice 
of  dishonouring  their  plighted  word  was  all 
but  universal  wherever  the  system  of  pur- 
chase prevailed.  At  the  very  time  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  bringing  this  serious 
indictment  against    the   truthfulness  and 
honour  of  British  officers,  there  was  a  debate 
going  on  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Mutiny  Act ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  abolish 
the  certificate  upon  honour,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  4  scarcely  one  case  in  teu  in 
which  officers  received  their  commissions  at 
the  regulated  price.'    4  Scarcely  one  case  in 
ten'  in  which  British  officers  did  not  violate 
their  word  of   honour  and  subscribe  their 
names  to  a  lie  !  And  to  perpetuate  a  system 
which   produced   this   result,    some  two 
hundred  gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords 
had  recourse  this  session  to  tactics  which, 
but  for  the  resolution  of  the  Premier,  would 
have  wasted  the  best  part  of  the  session,  and 
brought  an  amount  of  discredit  on  Parlia- 
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mcnt  from  which  it  might  have  found  it 
hard  to  recover.  But  more  of  that  anon. 
In  pity  to  the  frail  virtue  of  the  British 
officer," the  certificate  upon  honour  Mas  abol- 
ished in  April,  1824,  and  has  not  since  been 
revived.  But  the  illegality  of  over-regula- 
tion prices  was  at  the  same  time  reaffirm- 
ed, and  the  same  penalties,  which  had  prov- 
ed so  unavailing,  were  reiterated. 

This  is  briefly,  but  substantially,  the  his- 
tory of  the  question  np  to  this  year.  1  The 
result  of  our  inquiry,'  says  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  ]  870,  4  is  that  the  payment  and 
the  receipt  by  officers  of  the  army  of  any 
sum  in  excess  of  the  regulated  price  for  the 
purchase,  sale,  or  exchange  of  commissions 
is  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Act  of  40 
Geo.  III.  e".  126.'  Indeed,'  it  was  impossible 
that  the  commissioners  could  have  come  to 
any  other  conclusion.  The  facts  arc  too 
plain  to  admit  of  more  than  one  interpreta- 
tion ;  and,  moreover,  the  courts  of  justice 
had  already  ruled  the  point  In  a  case  that 
came  before  him  in  1855,  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  decided  that  an  un- 
dertaking by  an  officer  to  give  up  his  com- 
mission in  a  regiment  in  consideration  of  a 
sum  of  money  promised  him  beyond  the 
regulated  price,  was  an  illegal  transaction, 
and  brought  the  parties  couccrned  within 
the  provisions  and  penalties  of  the  Act  of 
49  Geo.  III.  c.  126.  This  construction  of 
the  Act  was  confirmed,  in  1862,  by  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  Yet  this  illegal  practice 
has  lived  and  thrived  up  to  this  very  year,  in 
spite  of  all  the  attempts  made  nt  various 
times  to  put  it  down.  4  We  have  no  reason 
to  doubt,  says  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1870,  'that  it  prevailed  from  the 
time  when  the  prices  of  commissions  were 
first  fixed  in  the  year  1719-20  ;'  and  4  expe- 
rience has  shown"  that  the  most  explicit  pro- 
hibitions n^d  the  most  stringeut  regulations 
have  utterly  failed  to  prevent  or  even  check 
the  practice.'  Is  there  need  of  further  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  it  was  impossible  to 
destroy  the  illegal  and  degrading  practice  of 
over-regulation  prices  without  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  purchase  system  ? 

We  have  seen  how  completely  the  officers 
reared  under  the  purchase  system  failed  in 
all  the  requirements  of  tneir  profession 
during  the  Peninsular  War.  Is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  same  class  of  offi- 
cers would  come  scathless  out  of  a  similar 
ordeal  now  ?  Doubtless,  the  officers  of  the 
British  army  have  participated  in  the  gene- 
ral advancement  of  society  in  knowledge 
and  in  other  respects  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  But  has  their  improvement  been  in 
anything  like  the  same  ratio  as  that  visible 
in  other  professions?    We  seriously  doubt 
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it  We  believe,  indeed,  that  we  have  now  a 
far  larger  proportion  of  able  and  highly- 
trained  officers  than  we  had  when  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  oxpresscd  the  opinions  which 
we  have  quoted.  Still,  taking  our  officers  in 
the  aggregate,  we  believe  that  they  are  far 
below  the  standard  even  of  respectable  com- 
petency. This,  at  all  events,  is  the  frank 
confession  of  a  distinguished  officer,  who 
happens,  in  addition,  to  be  a  strenuous  up- 
holder of  the  purchase  svstem.  In  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Royal  Commission  on  mili- 
tary education  in  1809,  Lord  Strathnairn  de- 
clared as  follows : — 

'  These  mistakes  (which  he  had  just  mention- 
ed) consist  in  officers  giving  the  wrong  words 
of  command,  and  being  unable  to  execute  ne- 
cessary, and  often  the  simplest  movements. 
Some  officers  of  long  standing,  and  even  com- 
manding officers,  are  ignorant  of  the  simple  but 
important  detail,  the  difference  between  a 
change  of  front  and  a  change  of  porition.  .  . 
Movements  are  learnt  by  rote  for  the  oc- 
casion. .  .  .  Hence,  at  my  inspections,  in 
India  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  of  regiments,  when 
I  have  asked  officers  the  object  of  evolutions  in 
the  book,  or  called  on  them  to  perform  simple 
strategical  movements  adapted  to  them,  I  have 
found  that  they  are  ignorant  of  their  use  or 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  them  in  ope- 
rations. ...  As  officers  are  uninstructed 
in  the  first  principles  of  practical  or  field  opera- 
tions and  movements,  thev  are  equally  in  the 
dark  as  to  those  of  a  higher  order,  or  which 
are  connected  with  ground.  .  .  .  The  whole 
course  of  my  evidence  goes  to  prove  that,  ow- 
ing to  a  mistaken  system  of  education  and 
training,  and  want  of  reward  for  merit,  the  ab- 
sence of  proper  qualifications,  of  course  with 
exceptions,  exists  in  all  grades,  including  that 
of  commanding  officers.' 

These  opinions  do  not  greatly  differ  from 
those  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ex- 
pressed in  Spain  sixty  years  ago,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  they  would  be  confirmed  by  every 
competent  authority ;  indeed,  they  are  abun- 
dantly confirmed  in  the  voluminous  Blue 
Book  from  which  we  have  extracted  them. 
Now,  this  professional  ignorance  is  a  much 
more  serious  matter  in  our  time  than  it  was 
when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  fighting 
against  the  armies  of  Napoleon  ;  for  in  the 
scientific  mastery  of  his  profession  the  Bri- 
tish officer  of  that  day  was  probably  not  far 
behind  the  officers  against  whom  he  was 
pitted.  On  both  sides  the  art  of  war  was 
learnt,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  field,  and 
under  the  tuition  of  the  two  great  captains 
of  the  age.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that, 
but  for  the  genius  of  Wellington,  the  Penin- 
sular campaign  would  have  ended,  as  far  as 
the  British  army  was  conoerned,  in  disaster 
and  ignominy.  But  the  conditions  of  war- 
fare have  been  greatly  changod  sjnoo  then. 


Arms  of  precision,  and  other  improvements 
in  the  mechanics  of  war,  have  an  increasing 
tendency  to  diminish  the  value  of  individual 
dash  and  pluck,  and  to  exalt  in  a  relative 
proportion  the  importance  of  professional 
skill.    The  most  admirable  combinations  on 
the  part  of  a  general  may  now,  much  more 
easily  than  heretofore,  be  defeated  by  the 
bungling  of  a  subordinate.    The  intelligence 
and  precision  with  which  superior  orders 
were  executed  by  the  youngest  subalterns  in 
the  German  armv  during  the  late  war  was  n 
theme  of  general  admiration ;  and.  is  it  not 
clear  that  an  army  equal  to  the  German  in 
all  other  respects,  but  inferior  to  it  in  this 
all-important  point,  must  have  been  inevita- 
bly worsted?    But  subalterns  are  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  generals  arc  made, 
and  it  stands  to  reason,  taking  human  nature 
as  it  is,  that  when  you  take  from  men  the 
ordinary  incentives  to  exertion,  they  are  not 
likely  to  arrive  at  any  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence in  their  calling.    A  system  which  pro- 
motes the  indolent  rich  dullard  over  the  indus- 
trious poor  man  of  brains,  is  sure  to  damp  the 
energies  of  both :  of  the  one  because  his  money 
enables  him  to  obtain  without  labour  what 
he  covets;  of  the  other,  because  he  knows 
that,  without  money,  industry  and  brains 
are  of  no  avail.    The  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion of  1870,  stated,  as  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience, that  rich  young  men,  having  fewer 
motives  for  exertion  than  others,  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  excel  in  their  profession. 
But  rich  young  men  are  precisely  the  class  of 
officers  who  are  cherished  by  the  purchase  sys- 
tem— mcu  who  join  the  army  for  a  few  years 
as  a  fashionable  pastime,  but  who  have  never 
hid  any  serious  intcution  to  make  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  the  business  of  their  life.  It 
is  uotorious,  on  the  other  baud,  that  the  pur- 
chase system  keeps  in  subordinate  ranks 
many  men  who  have  genius  to  command 
armies.    Now  and  then  they  come  to  the 
surface  in  the  general  sifting  which  real  war 
occasions,  but  only  after  much  mischief  lias 
meanwhile  been  done  by  the  incapacity  of 
those  whom  the  accident  of  having  a  heavier 
purse  had  placed  over  their  heads.    The  In- 
dian Mutiny  discovered  the  talents  of  Sir 
Henry  Havelock,  who  had  been  purchased 
over  so  often  that  he  was  constrained  to 
speak  thus  of  himself  in  his  fifty-sixth 
year : — '  The  honour  of  an  old  soldier  on  the 
point  of  having  his  juniors  put  over  him  is 
so  sensitive  that,  if  I  had  no  family  to  sup- 
port, and  the  right  of  choice  in  my  own 
hands,  I  would  not  serve  one  hour  longer.' 
Lord  Clyde,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission of  1856,  says: — '  I  have  known  very 
many  estimable  men,  having  higher  qualities 
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as  officers  than  usual,  men  of  real  promise 
ami  merit,  aud  well  educated,  but  who  could 
not  purchase ;  when  such  ineu  were  purchas- 
ed over,  their  ardour  cooled,  and  they  fre- 
quently left  tho  service ;  or,  when  they  con- 
tinued, it  was  from  necessity,  and  not  from 
any  love  of  the  profession.'  In  fact,  Lord 
Clyde  was  himself  a  conspicuous  example  of 
the  mischief  of  the  purchase  system.  He 
had  several  times  been  purchased  over,  and; 
but  for  the  Crimean  War,  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  never  have  commanded  an  army. 

Where,  indent,  can  we  find  a  stronger  ar- 
gument against  the  purchase  system  than  in 
the  Crimean  war  itself  ?  The  gallantry  and 
endurance  of  men  and  officers  alike  were  be- 
yond all  praise.  But  when  that  admission 
has  been  made,  what  else  can  be  said  with 
truth  in  praise  of  that  campaign  ?  Was  it 
not,  all  through,  one  dreary  aeries  of  military 
blunders  and  general  mismanagement  unre- 
lieved by  one  single  ray  of  military  genius 
engendered  by  the  purchase  system?  A 
French  General  is  said  to  have  characterized 
the  British  troops  at  Iukerman  as  'an  army 
of  Hons  led  by  asses.'  Whether  the  epigram 
was  really  uttered  by  the  General  in  question, 
or  was  one  of  the  inventions  of  the  British 
camp,  it  certainly  expressed  a  very  general 
feeling  both  at  home  and  in  the  Crimean 
army. 

Another  objection  to  the  purchase  system 
is,  tliat  it  seta  a  premium  on  cowardice.  Ac- 
cording to  a  return  furnished  by  Messrs.  Cox 
and  Co.,  who  are  agents  for  twenty -one  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve 
battalions  of  infantry,  exclusive  of  the  house- 
hold cavalry  and  brigade  of  Guards,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  correct  statement  of  the  regula- 
tion prices  and  over-regulation  prices  of  com- 
missions in  the  cavalry  rcgimeuts  for  which 
they  are  agents : — 

Regulation.  Over-regulation.  Total. 

Cornet   £450  —  £4o0 

Lieutenant   250  £575  825 

Captaiu   1.100         2,003  3,108 

Major   1.400  1,000  3,000 

Lieut-Colonel....  1,800         1,704  8,094 

£4,500       £5,975  £10,476 

It  appears  from  this  statement  that  the 
average  over-regulation  price  paid  in  the 
cavalry  is  more  tlian  double  the  present  re- 
gulation price.  In  the  infantry  of  the  line 
the  over-regulation  price  is  not  so  high  as 
this,  but  it  is  nevertheless  considerable ;  and 
the  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  is  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  furnished  from 
Messrs.  Cox's  office,  the  sura  of  £3,677,825 
is  at  this  moment  invested  by  officers  in 
their  commissions  over  and  above  the  regu- 
lation price.    Iu  other  words,  the  army,  as 
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we  have  already  observed,  is  mortgaged  to 
the  officers  by  a  long-established  system  of 
illegal  traffic;  and  no  reform  was  possible 
till  that  system  was  destroyed  root  and 
branch.  But  our  immediate  object  is  to 
show  that  the  system  really  puts  a  premium 
on  cowardice,  or,  at  least,  on  a  dereliction  of 
patriotism.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the 
colonel  who  has  paid  upwards  of  £10,000 
for  his  commission,  and  let  us  suppose  him 
to  have  a  family,  but  to  have  no  private  for- 
tune. A  war  breaks  out,  and  he  is  ordered 
on  foreign  service.  He  dies  from  one  of  the 
numerous  causes — other  than  wounds  which 
are  incident  to  a  soldier's  life  in  a  campaign 
— and  the  consequence  is  that  his  invest- 
ment of  £10,475  is  lost  for  ever  to  his  fami- 
ly. The  only  exception  to  this  hard  fate  is 
the  caso  of  an  officer  killed  in  action,  or  dy- 
ing within  six  months  of  wounds  received  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy.  And  even  in  that 
case  the  hardship  is  only  mitigated,  not  re- 
dressed ;  for  the  families  of  such  officers  are 
not  allowed  to  receive  more  than  the  value 
of  the  regulation  price  of  the  commission. 
Wo  thus  see  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  officer's  mind  ought  to  be  most  free  from 
all  disturbing  influences,  it  is,  in  reality,  like- 
ly to  be  distracted  between  two  conflicting 
duties :  the  duty  of  making  provision  for  his 
family  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  duty  of  sac- 
rificing his  life,  if  need  be,  for  his  Queen  and 
country  on  the  other. 

Nor  is  death  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty 
the  only  event  which  involves  the  forfeiture 
of  the  money  paid  by  an  officer  in  excess  of 
the  over-regulation  price.  He  may  be  dis- 
missed from  the  service  or  may  receive  a  hint- 
to  retire  quietly  on  condition  of  being  per- 
mitted to  sell  his  commission.  In  either 
case  he  loses  the  value  of  his  over-regulation 
investment  The  same  thing  happens  in  the 
case  of  an  officer  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
major-general  on  the  fixed  establishment, 
ne  cannot  recover  any  portion  of  what  he 
has  paid  for  his  commissions. 

Other  illustrations  might  be  given,  such 
as  the  case  of  officers  placed  on  temporary 
half -pay  in  consequence  of  a  reduction  in  the 
establishment;  but  enough  has  surely  been 
said  to  show  the  utterly  indefensible  charac- 
ter of  the  purchase  system,  and  to  prove  that 
no  efficient  scheme  of  army  reorganization 
was  possible  till  the  system  was  swept  clean 
away.  Our  main  purpose,  however,  has  not 
been  to  demonstrate  the  irretrievable  bad- 
ness of  the  purchase  system,  bnt  to  draw  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  tho  astounding 
fact  that,  for  the  sake  of  perpetuating  this, 
rotten  system,  an  organized  attempt,  almost 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  Paliament,  waa. 
made  by  an  Opposition  iu  a  hopeless  minori- 
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ty,  to  defoat  by  factious  means  the  declared 
wishes  of  the  majority,  and  so  to  waste  the 
best  part  of  the  session.  The  scheme  of  the 
Government,  on  the  motion  for  its  second 
reading,  was  submitted  to  a  prolonged  and 
exhaustive  debate,  nnd  on  the  last  night 
of  the  debate,  when  it  was  evident  that 
it  would  be  carried  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  made 
a  speech  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  his 
followers  that,  however  imperfect  the  bill 
hiight  be  in  details,  its  animus  was  so  good 
as  to  entitle  it  to  a  favourable  consideration 
in  committee.  4  The  animus  of  the  measure 
is  purely  good,'  he  said,  *  and  the  proposal  of 
the  Government  is  the  first  attempt  to  weld 
the  three  great  arms  of  the  country — the  re- 
gulars, the  militia,  and  the  volunteers — into 
one  force.'  The  amendment  was  according- 
ly negatived  without  a  division. 

Hut  by-and-bye  Mr.  Lowe  produced  his 
unpopular  and  unstatesmanlikc  budget,  aud 
Mr.  Disraeli  saw  his  opportunity.  In  tho 
middle  of  March  he  ventured  to  ridicule  the 
purchase  system  as 

'Very  much  belonging  to  the  same  class  of 
questions  as  a  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister.  Each  side  is  convinced  that  their  solu- 
tion is  the  only  one  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  society ;  while  calmer  minds, 
who  do  not  take  so  extreme  an  interest  in'  the 
subject,  arc  of  opinion  that;  whatever  way  it 
may  be  decided,  it  is  possible  that  affairs  may 
go  on  much  the  same. 

Two  or  three  weeks  later,  when  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli wanted  to  rally  the  colonels  around  him 
in  his  attack  on  the  Government,  ho  sudden- 
ly turned  round  and  defended  purchase  with 
the  zeal  of  a  fanatic.  And  then  began,  un- 
•dor  the  sanction  of  the  Opposition  leader, 
that  scries  of  Fabian  tactics  which  wasted  so 
much  of  the  session,  aud  which,  if  not  op- 
posed to  the  letter  of  parliamentary  usage, 
were  certainly  at  variance  with  its  spirit.  It 
ihas  hitherto  been  understood  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  bill  is  affirmed  on  its  second  read- 
ipng.  Now  the  cardinal  principle  of  Mr. 
•Cardweu"*  bill  was  the  abolition  of  purchase 
*n  the  army,  and  it  was  affirmed  by  the 
J  louse  of  Commons  without  a  division. 
Vet  the  question  of  purchase  was  fought 
.again,  fiercely,  over  every  clause,  almost 
-over  every  word  of  tho  bill  in  its  passage 
through  committee.  When  one  amend- 
ment was  disposed  of,  it  suddenly  appeared 
again  in  another  shape  by  some  ingenious 
abuse  of  the  forms  of  tho  House. 

At  last,  however,  the  Bill  left  the  House 
.of  Commons,  and  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  middle  of  July. 
..There  it  was  met,  on  the  part  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, by  the  following  amendment : — 
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'  That  this  House  is  unwilling  to  assent  to  a 
second  reading  of  this  bill  until  it  has  laid 
before  it,  either  by  her  Majesty's  Government, 
or  through  the  medium  of  an  inquiry  and  re- 
port of  a  Royal  Commission,  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  scheme  for  the  first  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  and  retirement  of  officers  ; 
for  the  amalgamation  of  the  regular  and  auxi- 
liary land  forces ;  and  for  securing  the  other 
changes  necessary  to  place  the  military  system 
of  the  country  on  a  sound  and  efficient  basis.'  * 

Either  the  amendment  was  insincere  on 
the  face  of  it,  or  it  betrayed  the  most  culpa- 
ble ignorance.  Lord  Nortlibrook  had,  in 
fact,  anticipated  it  in  a  speech  of  remarkable 
ability,  in  which  he  showed  that  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  amendment  was  simply  inept. 
For  the  scheme  of  the  Government  fulfilled 
all  the  conditions  required  by  the  amend- 
ment, except  in  the  matter  of  retirement ; 
and  that  was  one  of  those  details  which 
could  not  hare  been  put  iuto  a  bill  before- 
hand, but  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  light 
and  under  the  guidance  of  experience.  The 
bill  was  supposed  to  have  been  so  mutilated 
in  its  passage  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  nothing  remained  of  it  except  the 
naked  proposal  to  abolish  purchase.  But 
the  plain  fact  was,  as  Lord  Northbrook 
pointed  out,  that  the  provisions  which  had 
been  dropped  did  not  affect  the  bill  vitally, 
or  even  materially.  One  was  an  extension 
of  the  Enlistment  Act — a  matter  of  no  im- 
portance ;  another  related  to  the  ballot  for 
the  militia — also  of  no  immediate  import- 
ance ;  nnd  the  third  of  the  abandoned  pro- 
visions was  that  which  empowered  counties 
to  raise  money  for  supplying  militia  barracks. 
In  all  other  respects  the  bill  reached  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  shape  in  which  it  had 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  proposal  to  postpone  the  considera- 
tion of  it  till  more  information  was  furnished 
was  obviously  nothing  more  than  a  device 
for  saving  the  purchase  system,  with  all  its 
evil  and  all  its  scandal,  for  at  least  another 
yoar.  The  amendment  was  carried,  how- 
ever, by  a  majority  of  twenty-five. 

The  Government  was  thus  placed  in  a 
most  awkward  dilemma.  They  had  tho 
choice,  on  the  one  band,  of  accepting  the 

*  The  Duke  of  ATgyll  questioned  the  constitu- 
tional character  of  this  amendment,  nnd  not 
without  reason,  as  trenching  on  the  royal  prero- 
gative, acting  through  the  responsible  ministers 
of  the  Crown. 

'  Parliament  has  a  right  to  call  for  full  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  military  matters,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  it  to  vote  with  discretion 
and  intelligence.  But  this  right  must  not  be 
held  to  justify  an  unreasonable  interference  in 
rropect  to  the  details  or  military  administration. 
—Todd's  Parliamentary  Government  in  Knglnnd. 
Vol.  i.  p.  328. 
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practical  rejection  of  the  bill  for  a  year];  and 
the  consequence  of  doing  so  would  have 
been  as  follows: — The  exhaustive  discussion 
of  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons 
would  have  been  thrown  away ;  all  the  plans 
of  the  Government  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  army  must  have  remained  in  abeyance 
for  at  least  another  year ;  and  the  interests 
of  the  officers  would  in  the  meantime  have 
been  needlessly  sacrificed,  for  in  such  a  state 
of  uncertainty  the  value  of  over-regulation 
prices  would  probably  have  fallen  to  zero. 
Moreover,  we  should  have  had  such  an  agita- 
tion throughout  the  country  as  would,  almost 
to  a  certainty,  have  made  it  impossible  for 
any  Government  to  offer  a  second  time  the 
very  liberal  terms  which  officers  are  now  en- 
abled to  secure.  The  Opposition  denounced 
the  compensation  which  the  Government  of- 
fered to  the  officers  as  wasteful  expenditure, 
and  if  the  short-sighted  vote  of  the  House 
of  Lords  had  not  been  set  aside,  the  country 
would  have  taken  the  Opposition  at  its  word, 
and  have  refused  to  sanction  so  much  of  the 
increased  expenditure  as  was  caused  by  the 
payment  of  over-regulation  prices.  Purchase 
would  have  gone  inevitably ;  but  the  officers 
would  have  lost  more  than  half  the  compen- 
sation which  is  now  secured  to  them.  And 
for  this  they  would  have  had  to  thank  their 
injudicious  champions  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  Government  has  literally 
'  saved  them  from  their  friends.'  Earl 
Russell  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  fired 
np  with  indignation  when  this  warning  was 
whispered  in  their  ears  during  the  debate  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Army  Bill.  •  It 
had  been  suggested,'  said  the  former,  '  that 
if  the  amendment  were  carried  the  proposal 
of  the  Government  to  compensate  officers 
for  what  was  called  the  over-regulation  price  J 
would  be  withdrawn  ;  but  he  must  say  that 
that  seemed  to  him  to  be  an  incredible  sup- 
position. ...  If  compensation  for  over- 
regulation  prices  was  just  in  March,  1871,  it 
could  not  be  unjust  twelvo  months  later.' 
With  all  due  deference  to  Lord  Russell, 
we  think  that  time  it  an  element  in  the 
case,  and  that  an  offer  which  was  just  this 
year  might  bo  unjust  next  year.  It  would 
have  been  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
consider  the  will  of  the  country  as  well 
as  the  interests  of  the  officers,  and  to  take 
care  that  the  former  did  not  suffer  by  any 
undue  consideration  for  the  latter.  A  man 
who  refuses  a  more  than  equitable  offer  by 
way  of  compensation  for  a  loss  incurred  in 
an  illegal  manner,  has  no  right  to  complain 
if  the  offer  is  not  repeated,  more  especially 
if  he  has  received  fair  warning  of  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  refusal. 
Hut,  whether  just  or  not,  the  plain 


truth  is  that  the  House  of  C<>imn<yiH 
would  not  have  sanctioned  a  second  time 
the  payment  of  over-regulation  prices.  lu 
the  interest  of  the  officers  themselves,  there- 
fore, in  the  interest  of  the  House  of  Lords 
also,  but,  most  of  all,  in  the  interest  of 
the  army  and  of  the  nation,  the  Govern- 
ment was  bound  to  avail  itself  of  any  legal 
means  which  might  enable  it  to  prevent  the 
mischief  that  could  not  fail  to  follow  from 
the  rash  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Ministers  accordingly  advised  the  Queen  to 
abolish  purchase  by  royal  warrant,  which 
was  at  once  done.  This  has  been  called  a 
coup  d'etat,  and  a  display  of  '  high-hauded 
despotism.'  But  no  one  whose  opinion  is 
worth  anything  has  ventured  to  question  the 
legality  of  the  act.  Sir  Koundell  Palmer, 
whose  absence  from  the  House  of  Commons 
at  the  time  was  supposed  to  indicate  his  dis- 
approval, has  given  the  high  sanction  of  his 
authority,  not  only  to  the  legality,  but  to  tho 
advisability,  under  the  circumstances,  of  what 
the  Ministry  had  done.  But  though  the  le- 
gality of  the  act  has  not  been  disputed,  a 
chorus  of  voices  in  and  out  of  Parliament 
have  pronounced  it  *  unconstitutional.'  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  the  distinction.  An  uncon- 
stitutional act  we  take  to  mean  an  act  perpe- 
trated in  violation  of  the  constitution.  Bnt 
what  part  of  tho  constitution  has  been 
infringed,  cither  in  letter  or  in  spirit,  bv  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  warrant  in  the  abolition 
of  purchase  in  tho  army  ?  The  purchase 
system  was  created  by  royal  warrant,  nor 
has  it  ever  rested  on  any  other  sanction. 
Constitutionally  and  legally,  therefore,  all 
that  was  required  for  its  abolition  was 
merely  the  withdrawal  of  the  warrant  which 
gave  it  existence ;  and  that  is  precisely  what 
has  been  done.  Constitutional  or  legal  ob- 
jection there  is  none  that  can  bear  a  mo- 
ment's examination,  and  the  whole  matter 
resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  expediency. 
Those  who  consider  the  purchase  system 
tho  mainstay  of  the  British  army  will,  of 
course,  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  highly  in- 
expedient to  abolish  it.  Others,  however, 
who  prefer  to  look  at  the  question  in  tho 
light  of  facts  rather  than  of  theory  and  sen- 
timent, will  say  that  it  was  expedient  to 
abolish  at  the  earliest  moment  in  which  it 
could  legally  be  done,  a  system  whose  his- 
tory is  such  as  we  have  described,  and  the 
continuance  of  which  for  another  year,  after 
all  that  had  taken  place,  would  have  been 
fraught  with  evil  to  public  morality,  and 
have  effectually  prevented  in  tho  interval  all 
possibility  of  reorganizing  tho  army. 

But  tho  sting  of  the  royal  warrant  abolish- 
ing purchase  in  tho  army  lay  doubtless  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  only  exercised  after  the 
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consent  of  Parliament  had  been  previously 
asked,  and  (by  the  Lords)  refused.  And  if 
this  humiliation  had  been  put  upon  the 
House  of  Lords  wantonly,  and  without  suffi- 
cient cause,  the  Government  would  have 
merited  very  severe  censure.  But  was  there 
not  a  sufficient  cause  t  In  the  first  place, 
the  abolition  of  purchaso  was  part  of  a  large 
scheme,  which  embraced,  inter  alia,  a  very 
liberal  offer  of  compensation  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  vested  interests  which  the  officers 
of  the  army  had  illegally  contracted.  It 
seemed,  therefore,  more  respectful  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  asked  to 
vote  the  money,  that  the  scheme  of  the 
Government  should  be  submitted  to  it  in  its 
integrity ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  we  appre- 
hend, that  if  the  House  of  Commons  had 
met  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  by  a  vote 
similar  to  that  which  was  carried  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Government  would 
have  bowed  to  the  decision.  But  the  ques- 
tion assumed  quite  a  different  aspect  after 
the  bill  had  been  affirmed,  in  all  its  essential 
features,  by  decisive  majorities  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  then  in  the  power  of 
the  Government  to  abolish  purchase  by 
royal  warrant,  and  to  send  the  bill,  thus  dis- 
encumbered of  its  bone  of  contention,  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  But  the  Lords  would 
certainly  have  resented  such  treatment  even 
more  indignantly  than  they  did  the  sub- 
sequent rescinding  of  their  vote.  So  the 
bill  was  presented  to  them  as  it  left  the 
lower  House;  and  they  met  it,  not  by  a 
direct  negative,  not  even  by  an  amendment 
affirming  the  expediency  of  retaining  the 
purchase  system,  but  by  a  motion  for  delay. 
The  debate  which  followed,  however,  clearly 
showed  that  the  majority  in  the  upper 
House  were  in  reality  fighting,  not  for  more 
information,  but  for  the  retention  of  the  pur- 
chase system.  The  consequence  of  yielding 
to  their  injudicious  vote  would  therefore  have 
been  simply  the  waste  of  a  precious  twelve- 
month; for  everybody  admitted  that  the 
purchase  system  was  doomed,  and  could  not 
survive  another  year.  But  it  would  have 
been  much  more  satisfactory  if  it  could 
have  been  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
for  its  resurrection  would  have  been  a  moral 
impossibility ;  whereas,  as  matters  now  stand, 
it  may  bo  revived  any  moment  by  the  same 
process  which  has  for  the  time  destroyed  it 
This  consideration  alone  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
sufficient  justification  for  the  course  which 
the  Government  took.  The  abolition  of 
purchaso  by  Act  of  Parliament  was  the 
more  excellent  way,  and  the  Government 
was  right  in  trying  it  before  availing  itself 
of  its  last  resource  in  the  royal  warrant. 


And*  certainly  the  officers  are  the  last  per- 
sons who  ought  to  complain  of  what  has 
been  done  ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  if  the  Government  had  begun  by  abo- 
lishing purchase  it  would  have  found  it  bard, 
in  the  absence  of  a  quid  pro  quo,  to  per- 
suade the  House  of  Commons  to  sanction 
the  swollen  estimates  which  compensation 
for  over-regulation  prices  necessitated.  The 
Lords,  too,  if  they  would  only  consider  the 
matter  calmly,  would  sec  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful to  a  Government  which  has  rescued  them 
from  muoh  obloquy  and  from  a  most  danger- 
ous agitation.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  rejection  of  the  Ballot  Bill 
and  of  the  Army  Bill  in  one  session  would 
have  gravely  imperilled  the  existence  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  at  least  in  its  present  form. 
But  the  unavoidable  mortification  which  the 
Government  was  compelled  to  inflict  upon  it 
served  to  appease  the  public  resentment,  and 
even  to  create  a  certain  degree  of  sympathy 
in  favour  of  our  hereditary  legislators. 

The  limits  of  our  space  forbid  us  to  do 
more  than  notice  very  cursorily  the  remain- 
ing Ministerial  achievements  of  the  session. 
We  do  not  know  what  others  may  think,  but 
our  own  opinion  is  that  the  University  Tests 
Bill  is  at  least  as  important  a  measure  as  the 
Divorce  Bill,  which  was  about  the  sole  legis- 
lative triumph  of  the  session  of  1 85*7.  To  the 
readers  of  the  British  Quarterly,  at  all 
events,  that  session  will  not  appear  a  barren 
one  which  has  thrown  open  to  Nonconfor- 
mists the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Nor  will  the  working  classes  quarrel 
seriously  with  a  session  which  has  given  them 
tho  Trades'  Unions  Bill.  The  repeal  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  may  be  considered 
a  small  matter.  But  the  passage  of  it  through 
Parliament  consumed  tho  best  part  of  a 
session,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  It  was,  moreover,  a  stride  back- 
ward in  civilization,  for  it  was  one  of  those 
attempts,  against  which  Nonconformists  have 
always  protested,  to  defend  the  truth  by  the 
carnal  weapons  of  penal  legislation.  It  was 
also  the  commencement  of  a  retrograde 
policy  towards  Ireland.  When  the  Queen 
visited  that  country,  and  on  several  other 
occasions,  the  territorial  titles  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  were  freely  recog- 
nised in  official  documents.  The  Ecclesias- 
tical Titles  Bill  made  them  penal,  and  the  re- 
sult was  what  men  of  sense  predicted  at  the 
tho  time.  The  bill  became  a  dead  letter;  for 
it  was  systematically  violated,  because  it  was 
too  absurd  and  too  antagonistic  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  religious  liberty  to  be  enforced. 
There  was  a  moral  fitness  in  ita  repeal,  under 
the  Premiership  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  his 
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was  the  great  speech  which  exposed  its  mis- 
chief and  ita  incongruities  when  it  was 
passing  through  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Ballot  Bill  can  hardly  be  reckoned 
among  the  achievements  of  the  session,  since 
it  has  failed  to  become  law;  but  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  achievements  of  the  Gov- 
vernraent  It  was  carried  through  the  House 
of  Commons  by  overwhelming  majorities, 
and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Government 
that  it  is  not  now  on  the  statute  book.  The 
Ministry  was  blamed  for  pressing  it  on,  know- 
.  ing  that  the  Lords  would  reject  it ;  but  the 
Ministry  had  no  such  knowledge.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Peers  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
thwarting  one  of  the  capital  measures  of  the 
session.  But  even  if  the  Government  had 
felt  morally  certain  that  the  Lords  would  re- 
ject the  Ballot  Bill,  we  still  insist  that  they 
were  bound  to  go  on  with  it.  Nothing  did 
so  much  to  damage  the  prestige  of  Parlia- 
mentary Government,  and  to  exasperate  the 
working  classes  against  the  old  Parliament  as 
the  dolce  far  niente  policy  of  the  Palmers- 
toniati  regime.  Lord  Palmerston's  adroitness 
consisted  mainly  in  combining  the  maximum 
of  liberal  promises  with  the  minimum  of 
liberal  fulfilment.  He  took  up  measures  to 
conciliate  the  more  Liberal  of  the  electors, 
and  dropped  them  to  conciliate  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  More  valuable, 
therefore,  even  than  the  passage  of  the 
Ballot  Bill  into  law,  is  the  assurance  which 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  has  given 
that  it  was  thoroughly  in  earnest.  But  it 
was  contended  in  influential  quarters  that 
tlie  sincerity  of  the  Government  was  suf- 
ficiently evinced  by  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  and  ministers  were  accordingly  ad- 
vised to  suspend  all  further  progress  of  the 
bill,  and  resume  it  again  at  that  stage  next 
session.  Besides  other  objections  to  that 
proposal,  it  is  enough  to  say  of  it  that  it  is 
founded  ou  a  misconception  of  the  powers 
of  the  Government.  It  is  the  simple  fact 
that  the  Government  had  no  power  to  do 
what  it  was  so  persistently  advised  to  do. .  A 
proposal  was  made  in  1801  that  some  power 
of  that  kind  should  be  given  by  statute  to 
cither  House  of  Parliament.  But  the  House 
of  Commons  rejected  the  proposal  on  account 
of  *  the  grave  and  numerous  objections*  to  it, 
and  particularly  because  'this  suspending 
power  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  if  ex- 
ercised at  its  own  discretion,  would  be  at 
variance  with  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.' 

Mr.  Bruce's  Licensing  Bill  has  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  chief  failures  of  the 
session ;  and  we  do  not  wish  to  conceal  our 
opinion  that  there  were  some  tactical  blun- 
ders io  the  management  of  it ;  but  they  were 


blunders  which  are  in  a  great  degree  ex 
cusable  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
session.  It  was,  in  our  humble  judgment,  a 
blunder  to  introduce  such  a  bill  without  a 
determination  to  deliver  a  decisive  battle  upon 
it ;  for  the  introduction  of  the  bill  roused  the 
opposition  of  a  powerful  and  thoroughly 
organized  class  interest,  while  the  withdrawal 
of  it  alienated  those  to  whom  the  Govern- 
ment looked  for  support.  Mr.  Bruce's  ex- 
cuse, and  it  is  so  far  valid,  is  that  the 
unexpected  tactics  of  the  Opposition  in  re- 
spect to  the  Army  Bill  wasted  so  much  of 
the  session  that  there  was  no  opportunity  to 
fight  the  battle  of  the  Licensing  Bill  as  he 
had  intended  to  have  fought  it.  The  bill  it- 
self appears  to  us  to  be  a  fair  compromise, 
aud  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  calculated 
to  do  much  good.  The  brewers  and  pub- 
licans have  gained  a  victory  for  the  moment, 
and  thev  have  the  satisfaction  of  having 
beaten  the  Government  candidate  in  East 
Surrey ;  but  their  victory  is  likely  to  prove 
a  Pyrrhic  one.  It  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
public  to  the  ruin  which  the  excessive  indul- 
gence in  intoxicating  drinks  is  causing,  and 
the  more  the  question  is  discussed,  the  less 
reason  will  the  publicans  have  for  rejoicing 
over  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Bruce's  bill.  The 
yearly  sum  spent  on  intoxicating  liquors  in 
the  United  Kingdom  has  now  reached  the 
enormous  and  portentous  figure  of  £110,- 
000,000,  and  the  annual  committals  for 
drunkenness  amounted  in  the  year  1869  to 
122,310.  These  are  frightful  facts;  and  if 
the  interests  of  the  publicans  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  thorough  remedy,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  interests  of  the  publicans.  Let 
the  Government  take  away  the  licensing  . 
power  from  the  magistrates,  and  commit  the 
qucstiou  to  the  management  of  local  boards 
elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  we  will  under- 
take to  say  that  the  publicans  will  be  check- 
mated politically  in  the  first  place,  and  that 
wc  shall  witness,  in  the  second  place,  a  rapid 
decrease  in  their  unholy  traffic  Before  dis- 
missing the  subject,  however,  it  is  right  to 
remind  our  readers  that  Mr.  Bruce's  bill  did 
not  perish  utterly.  A  portion,  and  a  very 
valuable  portion,  of  it  is  now  law,  and  will 
effectually  check  the  increase  of  public 
houses,  and  at  the  same  time  help  to  dimin- 
ish the  number  of  those  already  existing. 

We  have  now  glanced  through  the  princi- 
pal measures  of  tho  session,  and  we  con- 
fidently ask  whether  it  is  not  true  tliat  both 
in  respect  to  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of 
the  work  done  it  will  bear  a  favourable  com- 
parison with  the  large  majority  of  Parlia- 
mentary sessions  during  the  last  forty  years. 
And  yet  it  cannct  be  denied  that  tho  Gov- 
ernment has  incurred  a  certain  amount  of 
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unpopularity..  How  is  this  to  bo  explained  ? 
A  general  answer  may  be  given,  to  the  effect 
that  a  Liberal  Government  which  is  in 
earnest  is  sure  to  incur  some  degree  of  un- 
popularity ;  for  its  raison  d'etre  is  to  attack 
abuses  wherever  it  may  find  them.  Its  busi- 
ness is  to  do  what  is  best  for  the  nation  at 
larire  iu  the  first  place,  and  to  consider  the 
interests  of  particular  sections  of  the  nation 
in  the  second  place.  But  the  interests  con- 
cerned, as  was  natural,  viow  the  matter  in  a 
different  light  They  object  to  be  relegated 
to  the  second  place,  for  they  prefer  their  own 
welfare  to  that  of  the  nation,  and,  like  the 
brewers  the  other  day,  are  ready,  whenever 
their  pockets  are  menaced,  to  subordinate  the 
interest  of  their  party  to  that  of  their  trade. 
The  Government,  to  use  a  common  ex- 
pression, has  'trodden  on  the  corns'  of 
several  powerful  interests,  and  has  thereby 
incurred  their  resentment  But  it  must  be 
owned  that  it  was  from  Mr.  Lowe's  budget 
that  the  Government  received  its  first  serious 
blow.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  incompetent 
as  it  was  the  budget  attracted  to  itself  a  good 
deal  of  unmerited  obloquy.  But  we  feel 
bound,  at  the  same  time,  to  express  our  con- 
viction that  if  Mr.  Lowe  knew  human  nature 
better,  or  took  less  pains  to  exasperate  it  he 
might  have  produced  a  budget  which  would 
have  strengthened  instead  of  weakened  the 
Government  As  it  was,  the  Government 
never  quite  recovered  the  prestige  which  Mr. 
Lowe's  financial  blunders  had  lost  them. 
Then  came  a  series  of  naval  disasters,  for 
which  the  Government  was  somehow  con- 
sidered responsible,  though  it  really  had  no 
more  to  do  with  them  than  it  had  with  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius.*   Then  the  persistent 

*  Mr.  G&schen  is  certainly  much  to  be  pitied. 
If  a  first  class  man-of-war  is  driven  at  midday  on 
a  well-known  rock  he  is  held  responsible  for  the 
disaster,  and  if  he  indicts  condign  punishment 
on  the  culpable  officers,  he  is  accused  of  unjust 
and  arbitrary  conduct.  Indeed,  some  of  our 
Conservative  friends  have  not  hesitated  to  say 
that  Mr.  Uoschen  oxceeded  his  power  in  super- 
seding the  peccant  admirals  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Such  an  opinion  is  in  the  .teeth  of  legal  authori- 
ties. Lot  us  quote  one  of  the  latest  and  best 
known : — '  It  is  essential  to  the  constitution  of  a 
military  body,'  aays  Mr.  Todd  ('  Parliamentary 
Government  in  England,'  vol.  i.  p.  836), '  that  the 
Crown  should  have  the  power  of  reducing  to  a 
lower  grade,  or  of  altogether  dismissing,  any  of 
its  officers  from  service  in  the  army  or  navy  at  its 
own  discretion,  and,  if  need  be,  without  assigning 
any  reason  ;  such  power  being  always  exercised 
through  a  responsible  minister,  vfw  is  answerable 
for  the  same,  if  it  should  appear  to  have  been 
exercised  unwarrantably  and  upon  an  insufficient 
ground.'  So  well  established  Is  this  rule  that  it 
was  decided  bv  the  Court  of  Queen  a  Bench,  in 
the  case  of  Dickson  v.  Viscount  Combermere,  that 
the  discretionary  power  of  the  Crown  to  remove 
officers  is  so  absolute  that  even  if  an  officer  had 


cry  of  extravagant  expenditure,  raised  by  the 
Conservatives,  and  echoed  by  their  small 
band  of  allies  among  the  Radicals,  had  some 
effect.  Yet  there  never  was  a  more  dishonest 
cry.  Though  the  present  Government  came 
into  office  in  the  end  of  the  year  1 868,  the 
naval  and  military  estimates  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  prepared  by  their  predecessors,  and 
» they  reached  the  respectable  figure  of  twenty- 
six  millions  sterling.  And  this,  be  it  re- 
membered, was  in  a  period  of  profound 
peace.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  had  to 
prepare  the  estimates  for  1870,  and  the  re- 
sult showed  a  reduction  from  £26,000,000  to 
£21,000,000,  with  a  marked  improvement 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  efficiency  both  of 
the  army  and  navy.  It  is  true,  that  in  con- 
sequoncc  of  the  complications  arising  out  of 
the  Franco-German  war,  two  millions  more 
were  added  to  the  estimates  in  the  course  of 
the  summer.  But  no  Government  can  be 
held  responsible  for  expenditure  caused  by 
unforeseen  emergencies :  and,  moreover,  the 
expenditure  in  question  was  demanded  by 
the  country  generally,  and  cannot  in  fairness 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Government  Tho 
upshot  of  the  wholo  matter,  however,  is  that 
the  Government  now  in  office  reduced,  on 
the  first  opportunity,  the  estimates  of  their 
predecessors  by  upwards  of  £4,000,000,  and 
that  m  spite  of  the  expenditure  occasioned 
by  a  gigantic  Continental  war,  and  a  thorough 
reorganization  of  the  army,  the  estimates  are 
still  considerably  below  the  figure  which  the 
Tory  Government  reached  in  the  midst  of  an 
universal  peace  abroad,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  extraordinary  expenditure  at  home. 
And  yet  Tory  politicians,  in  and  out  of  Par- 
liament have  rent  the  air  with  their  cries 
against  the  *  wasteful  and  extravagant  ex- 
penditure' of  the  Government  "Were  it  not 
for  the  war  on  the  Continent,  and  the  cost 
of  abolishing  the  purchase  system,  and  put- 
ting the  army  on  a  new  basis,  it  is  sot  too 
much  to  say  that  tho  navy  and  army  esti- 
mates of  this  year  would  have  been  £7,000,- 
000  lower  thau  those  which  the  Conservative 
Government  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  exceptional 
expenditure  of  this  session  is  neither  4  waste- 
ful '  nor  '  extravagant'  It  is  like  the  wise 
outlay  of  a  skilful  husbandman  who  drains 
and  manures  his  barren  land,  in  the  sure  con- 
fidence that  it  will  repay  him  tenfold.  The 
new  basis  on  which  the  Government  is  re- 
organizing the  army  will  give  us  in  a  few 
years  a  forco  which  will  free  us  from  the  re- 
currence of  those  periodical  panics  which 

been  tried  by  a  court  of  inquiry  and  acquitted, 
the  Crown  was  justified  In  removing  him  from 
offlco  upon  the  advice  of  a  minister  responsible  to 
Parliament. 
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make  us  the  laughing-stock  of  other  nations, 
and  which  always  involve  for  the  time  being 
a  large,  but  perfectly  useless,  expenditure. 
Already  our  navy  is  admitted,  even  by  the 
political  opponents  of  the  Government,  to  be 
more  than  a  match  for  all  the  navies  of  the 
world  put  together ;  and,  under  the  wise  ad- 
ministration of  our  present  rulers,  the  army 
also  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  maintain ' 
our  just  influence  abroad,  and  make  the  in- 
vasion of  these  isles  a  practical  impossibility. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  believe  that  the 
unpopularity  which  has  overtaken  the  Gov- 
ernment this  session,  is  for  the  most  part, 
undeserved ;  and  we  believe  in  the  next 
place  that  the  unpopularity  is  mainly  con- 
lined  to  certain  political  cliques  and  class 
interests,  which  the  Government,  in  the 
prosecution  of  its  plain  duty,  lias  unavoid- 
ably offended.  Through  a  combination  of 
these  causes,  a  general  election  at  this  mo- 
ment might  lose  the  Government  a  score  of 
seats  all  over  the  country  ;  but  it  would  not 
seriously  shako  its  position.  The  nation 
has  not  lost  its  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  it  will  think  twice  before  it  makes  up 
its  mind  to  exchange  him  for  Mr.  Disraeli. 
The  journal  *  written  by  gentlemen  for  gen- 
tlemen '  has  recently  told  us  in  one  of  its 
oracular  manifestoes,  that '  the  whole  London 
press  has  become  thoroughly  suspicious  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  strength  and  fitness  for  the 
place  which,  for  the  want  of  any  tolerable 
competitor,  he  holds  at  his  own  discretion.' 
We  have  heard  and  read  this  sort  of  language 
before.  4  The  whole  London  press,'  or  rather 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  fortunate  enough 
to  receive  the  imprimatur  of  the  Pail-Mall 
Gazette,  pronounced  the  same  verdict  on  I 
Mr.  Gladstone  five  years  ago.  And  the  re- 
sult was,  that  those  confiding  politicians 
who  trusted  in  the  sagacity  of  *  the  whole 
London  press '  either  lost  their  seats  in  Par- 
liament, or  had  to  sit  on  the  stool  of  repent- 
ance aud  vow  eternal  allegiance  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Let  those,  therefore,  who  mayhap 
are  contemplating  a  repetition  of  the  same 
experiment  meditate  on  the  history  of  the 
Adullaroites,  and  be  wise  in  time.  The 
country  has  its  eye  on  that  knot  of  atrabi- 
lious Liberals  whose  voice  is  that  of  Jacob, 
but  whose  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau. 
They  may  declare,  ore  rotundo,  that  they 
have  no  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone.  Let 
them  have  a  care  lest  the  next  general  elec- 
tion prove  that  the  country  has  no  confi- 
dence in  them. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  claims  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  past  year  on  the  continued 
confidence  of  the  nation.  It  succeeded  in  lim- 
iting the  area  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Germany,  and,  while  upholding  the  dignity 


of  the  country,  preserved  to  uS  the  blessings 
of  peace.  By  the  treaty  of  Washington  it 
has  laid  the  foundation  of  a  cordial  under- 
standing and  a  lasting  friendship  with  the 
great  American  Republic.  It  has  passed 
several  measures  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland 
which  will  surely  help,  as  they  become 
thoroughly  understood,  to  lay  the  demon  of 
disaffection  in  that  impulsive,  but  not  un- 
generous people.  Then  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  Array  Bill  ?  Its  importance  is  gauged 
by  the  unparalleled  resistance  which  it  en- 
countered in  Parliament,  and  in  times  less 
exacting  than  the  present  its  success  would 
have  made  the  fortune  of  an  ordinary  ad- 
ministration. On  the  other  hand,  the  Trades' 
Unions  Bill,  the  University  Tests  Bill,  the 
Repeal  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  and 
the  Local  Government  Board  Bill,  (a  most 
valuable  piece  of  legislation)  are  the  quality 
of  bills  which  ordinarily  constitute  the  work 
of  a  session.  And,  in  addition  to  these  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  ministerial  toil,  the 
separate  departments  of  the  Government 
have,  each  in  its  place,  done  an  immense 
amount  of  that  kind  of  work  which  makes 
no  appeal  to  public  notice,  but  which  is 
none  the  less  valuable  because  it  works  in 
silence.  The  Poor-law  Board,  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  Mr.  Cardwell's  department  havo  all 
laboured  incessantly,  and  the  fruit  of  their 
labour  is  nlready  becoming  visible  in  the 
better  management  of  our  workhouses,  and 
in  the  increased  efficiency  of  our  army  and 
navy.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  excellent  re- 
forms which  Mr.  Monsell  has  already  made 
in  the  Post  Office,  and  which  entitle  him  at 
no  distant  day  to  a  scat  in  the  Cabinet.  We 
maintain,  therefore,  that  the  Government 
may,  without  any  remorse,  sit  down  with  a 
good  conscience  to  frame  the  programme  of 
the  coming  session.  The  only  serious  dan- 
ger which  thev  havo  ahead  of  them  is  the 
question  of  Irish  education;  and  that  is  a 
question  which  can  well  wait  awhile.  But 
if  it  must  be  tackled  next  session,  we  sec  no 
reason  why  the  genius  which  solved  the 
church  and  land  questions  should  not  be 
equal  to  solving  that  of  education  also.  The 
danger  of  the  Government  lies  in  the  incon- 
sistent conduct  of  the  Opposition,  who  ad- 
vocate the  application  to  Ireland  of  principles 
which  arc  totally  opposed  to  those  for  which 
they  contend  in  the  case  of  England.  Still, 
it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  question  of 
Irish  education  presents  any  insurmountable 
difficulty,  provided  the  same  statesmanlike 

Erinciples  are  brought  to  bear  upon  it  which 
ave  already  solved  the  vexed  problems  of 
land  tenure  and  religious  equality.  In  short, 
a  good  budget  and  a  moderate  programme 
I  will  enable  the  Government  to  make  the 
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next  session — we  will  not  say  more  fruitful, 
but — more  popular  than  the  last. 


Contemporary  Literature. 

HISTORY,  BIOORAPHY,  AND  TRAVELS. 

Short  Studies  on  Great  .Subjects.  By  James 
Anthony  Froidk.  Second  Scries.  Long- 
mans, Green,  and  Co. 
Many  of  these  papers,  those  especially  which 
have  appeared  in  the  magazine  which  Mr. 
Fronde  has  recently  edited,  and  those  delivered 
as  addresses,  will  be  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  general  readers,  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
possess  them  in  a  permanent  form.  Like  Mr. 
Kingsley,  Mr.  Froudo  is  not  so  much  a  con- 
structor as  an  expositor  of  opinion  ;  but  he  has 
some  rare  qualities  for  exposition,  and  his  emo- 
tional and  moral  fervour  especially  give-a  great 
charm  to  his  advocacy.  His  defects,  moreover, 
like  Mr.  Kingsloy's,  are  those  of  a  rhetorician, 
and  severe  historical  students  gravely  impugn 
his  accuracy  in  details,  while  dispassionate 
judges  seriously  condemn  his  somewhat  vehe- 
ment special  pleadings.  The  papers  are  some 
of  them  political — 4  England  and  her  Colonies 
'  Reciprocal  Duties  of  State  and  Subject ;'  1  The 
Colonics  once  More,'  'England's  War,'  4  Tho 
Eastern  Question  ;'  —  some  social  —  4  Educa- 
tion ;'  4  A  Fortnight  in  Kerry,'  in  two  parts — 
singularly  separated  in  the  volume  by  half  a 
dozen  other  papers ;  4  On  Progress,'  a  striking 
paper,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of 
Frattr,  and  attracted  much  attention; — and 
some  ecclesiastical  and  theological — 4  Calvin- 
ism,' 4  A  Bishop  of  the  Twelfth  Century '—an 
interesting  account  of  brave  hearted  Bishop 
Hugo,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  builder  of  the 
Cathedral ;  4  Father  Newman  on  the  Grammar 
of  Assent;'  4  Conditions  and  Prospects  of  Pro- 
testantism.' That  Mr.  Froude  has  strong  par- 
tialities and  prejudices,  sometimes  betraying 
him  into  an  untenable  advocacy,  if  not  into 
historical  paradox,  his  greatest  admirers  must 
admit  The  first  volumes  of  his  history  read 
like  an  eloquent  counsel's  brief — we  are  oftencr 
charmed  than  convinced.  Tho  later  volumes 
are  more  judicial,  although  both  the  partisans 
of  Elizabeth  and  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  have 
fair  cause  of  demur  to  both  the  colouring  of 
his  portraiture  and  to  some  of  its  details.  With 
rhetorical  historians  we  never  feel  quite  safe. 
The  advocate  is  always  more  fascinating  than 
the  judge  —  they  appeal  to  wholly  different 
faculties.  Macaulay,  Froude,  Kingsley,  all 
lack,  only  in  different  degrees,  the  severe  his- 
torical spirit  which  Htillam  and  Freeman  so 
ably  exemplify.  One  of  Mr.  Froude's  critics 
has  subjected  his  account  of  Bishop  Hugo,  de- 
rived from  Mr.  Dimock's  4  Magna  Vita,'  to  a 
minute,  and  we  must  say  damaging  historical 
criticism,  which  produces  an  uneasy  feeling 
about  Mr.  Froude's  historical  writing  generally 
— especially  when  we  have  not  at  hand  means 


of  verification.  Mr.  Froude's  habit  of  mind 
tempts  him  to  round  unqualified  assertions, 
and  to  hasty  generalizations,  especially  when 
he  is  justifying  a  foregone  conclusion.  Another 
dangerous  tendency  of  his  mind  is  to  themes 
which  either  through  imperfect  knowledge  or 
sectarian  habit  he  is  but  little  qualified  for 
treating.  Few  readers  of  the  4  Nemesis  of 
Faith,'  one  of  Mr.  Froude's  earliest  publica- 
tions, would  feel  much  confidence  in  his  dis- 
passionate treatment  of  any  theological  ques- 
tion ;  and  yet  theology  is  the  fatal  basilisk  to 
which  he  seems  irresistibly  attracted.  It  was 
with  a  startled  feeling — half  amusement,  half 
annoyance — that  we  saw  announced  the  theme 
which  his  perverse  genius  characteristically 
fixed  upon  for  his  Rectoral  Address  at  St. 
Andrew's.  No  man  can  possibly  give  a  satis- 
factory account  of  Calvinism  who  is  not  sym- 
pathetically a  theologian ;  and  Mr.  Froude  is 
not  only  not  this,  but  theology  in  any  form  ex- 
cites him  as  a  red  rag  excites  a  bull.  Calvinism, 
above  all  theological  creeds,  might  be  supposed 
antipathetic  to  him.  We  naturally,  therefore, 
anticipated  a  Quixotic  assault  upon  the  Scottish 
windmill,  and  imagined  the  sensations  of  the 
professors  and  alumni  of  St  Andrew's  on  the 
announcement  of  his  subject ;  for  Mr.  Froude 
to  undertake  to  discuss  Calvinism  in  its  very 
metropolis  was  a  chivalry  that  could  be  re- 
deemed from  its  foolhardiness  only  by  its  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Froude  has  not  succeeded.  He 
boldly  avows  himself  a  quasi  champion  of 
something  which  be  calls  Calvinism,  but  which 
really  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  system  of 
theology  which  is  known  by  that  designation. 
We  tremble  at  the  bold  generalization  of  his 
eulogy,  and  wonder  to  see  men  and  systems 
having  so  little  in  common  brought  within 
their  range.  It  is  the  exordium  of  a  rhetori- 
cian, not  of  an  historical  critic.  Notwithstand- 
ing, therefore,  his  great  literary  merits,  a  fine 
historical  vein,  and  broad  illustrative  general- 
ization of  a  very  masterly  character,  the  result 
is  not  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Froude  clearly 
sees  that  in  Calvinism,  or  its  philosophical 
equivalents— for  he  finds  the  latter  where  the 
former  is  unknown,  as,  for  instance,  in  Par- 
secism  and  Judaism,  Stoicism  and  Mahomme- 
danism — there  is  something  very  strong  and 
noble  ;  only  we  suspect  that  he  has  confounded 
what  he  calls  Calvinism  with  the  moral  sense 
or  conscience.  What  this  is,  he  essays  to 
show  by  historic  illustrations  gathered  from 
the  six  or  eight  great  religious  movements  of 
history ;  but  he  hardly  succeeds.  The  facts 
are  indubitable,  but  Mr.  Froudo  does  not  fur- 
nish their  philosophy.  Of  course  he  knows 
that  Calvinism  is  a  great  deal  more  than  mere 
history ;  he  would,  no  doubt  admit  that  it  is  a 
very  pronounced  and  uncompromising  meta- 
physical theology.  If  it  is  not  this,  it  is  no- 
thing ;  but  of  this  he  does  not  attempt  to  give 
any  account  On  the  contrary,  he  formally 
eschews  it  and  he  certainly  has  no  very  great 
symjxathy  with  it  His  historic  conscience  is 
forced  to  admit  the  strength,  persistence,  and 
nobility  which  the  ideas  of  Calvinism  have  in 
nil  ages  inspired.  They  have  uniformly  pro- 
duced the  noblest  morality,  the  most  heroic 
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faith,  the  most  illustrious  characters  and 
movements  of  their  age ;  they  have  constituted 
the  great  religious  and  regenerating  force  of 
history,  the  permanent  cnunteractor  and  cor- 
rector of  formalism,  selfishness,  mendacity, 
and  slavishness — Uie  force  that  has  sporadi- 
cally gathered  in  all  times  of  lassitude,  and  that 
Mr.  Froude  thinks  our  own  present  condition 
needs  for  its  regeneration.  But  he  admires 
and  wonders  without  love;  he  has  strong 
things  to  say  against  it  Hence  his  paper  is 
written  with  a  nec  aim  te  nec  tine  U  feeling. 
It  produces  the  impression  of  one  who  sees 
men  as  trees  walking  ;  who  aims  at  something 
worth  hitting,  and  misses  it;  who  has  been 
attracted  by  the  true  waters,  but  to  whom  it 
might  be  said,  4  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw 
with,  and  the  well  is  deep.'  We  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  logical  excesses  of  Calvinism, 
but  it  involves  substantially  the  only  true  and 
noble  philosophy  of  religion.  It  is  the  theo- 
logy of  the  almost  universal  Church  ;  and  its 
noble  inspirations  and  achievements  deserve 
not  only  all  the  eulogy  that  Mr.  Froude  be- 
stows, but  eulogy  of  which  he  does  not  dream. 
If  Calvinism  bo  not  a  theology,  it  is  nothing ; 
and  yet  Mr.  Froude  proposes  to  the  professors 
and  students  of  St  Andrew's  to  discuss  Cal- 
vinism, while  he  carefully  disavows  all  theo- 
logical questions.  How  oddly  to  them  his  ad- 
dress must  have  sounded !  History  as  a  hortui 
ticnis  ;  a  drama — the  grandest  ever  played  out 
on  human  stage — evacuated  of  convictions  and 
passions ;  the  profoundest  metaphysical  and 
spiritual  theology  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
mero  history.  Mr.  Froude's  thesis  demanded 
that  he,  should  have  examined  the  metaphysi- 
cal ideas  involved  in  Calvinism,  and  demon- 
strated their  practical,  moral,  and  spiritual 
power.  This  he  has  not  even  attempted.  He 
docs  not  seem  even  to  have  conceived  of  it  So 
again,  Mr.  Froude  altogether  misses  the  philo- 
sophy of  theology  involved  in  Dr.  Newman's 
1  Grammar  of  Assent'  Ho  cannot  even  speak 
ot  Butler's  great  work  without  altogether  mis 
representing  it  We  suspect  that  he  is  consti- 
tutionally incapable  of  even  apprehending 
metaphysical  problems.  While  he  sneers  at 
physical  science,  he  regards  theological  science 
as  a  blind  superstition.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Froude's  volume  is  worthy  of  a  place  on  the 
shelf  of  his  history. 

The  National  and  Domestic  U'utory  of  Eng- 
IntuL  By  W.  H.  S.  Acbbby.  Vol  I.  J. 
Hugger.  • 
Or  the  historian,  as  of  the  poet,  it  is  emphati- 
cally true  natcitur  non  Jit.  A  rare  combina- 
tion of  qualities  is  essential  to  a  historian  of 
the  first-class — patience  to  accumulate  informa- 
tion, learning  to  appreciate  it,  philosophy  to 
interpret  it,  and  imaginative  eloquence  to  in- 
carnate it  Great  histories  are  more  rare  than 
great  poems.  Histories  are  of  two  classes — 
those  which  are  written  directly  from  original 
sources,  and  which  are  historical  authorities ; 
and  those  which  are  intended  for  popular  uses, 
and  avail  themselves  of  the  results  of  original 
investigation,  as  historical  authorities  have  de- 
termined them.    Mr.  Aubrey's  work  belongs 


to  the  latter  class,  and  is  entitled  to  rank  very 
high  in  it  In  the  commendation  which  we 
think  it  just  to  bestow  upon  him,  wo  are  not  to 
be  understood  as  comparing  him  with  Grote,  or 
Hallam,  or  Freeman,  or  Froude,  or  Masson ; 
but,  as  gathering  into  a  pleasantly -written  and 
skilfully  -  constructed  work,  the  results  of 
modem  historical  investigation,  his  history  of 
England  is  by  far  the  best  we  possess.  To  in- 
domitable painstaking,  he  adds  the  careful 
judgment  of  m  well-informed  student,  and  of 
strong  common  sense.  His  work  is  the  fruit 
of  many  yeart*  assiduous  labour.  Mr.  Aubrey, 
as  might  be  oipected,  belongs  to  the  school  of 
historians  which  holds  that  the  history  of  a 
nation  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  history  of 
its  monarchy  court  intrigues,  and  wars ;  and 
he  endeavours  to  put  his  readers  in  posses- 
sion of  the  springs  and  characteristics  of  the 
social  life  of  the  people,  of  which  the  most 
ample  knowledge  of  the  former  class  may  leave 
us  in  utter  ignorance  The  influence  of  mon- 
archs,  statesmen,  politics,  and  wars,  upon  the 
social  life  of  ja  people,  is  necessarily  great,  and 
formerly  wii  much  greater  than  it  is  now; 
but  probabhV  at  no  time  was  it  so  exclusive  as 
the  impressions  derived  from  ordinary  histories 
would  lead  as  to  suppose.  The  government  of 
a  country,  and  the  policy  of  a  court,  except 
under  cond  tions  of  republican  freedom,  are  a 
very  imper  oct  index  of  the  condition  and 
character  o  the  people.  Mr.  Aubrey  pays  a 
just  compli  nent  to  Mr.  Charles  Knight's  4  Pic- 
torial Histc  ry  of  England,'  as  being  the  first 
considcrahl  i  and  systematic  attempt  to  present 
the  social  fa  istory  of  the  English  people.  But 
the  conclusions  of  history  have  been  almost 
rcvolutionfted  since  the  4  Pictorial  History  of 
England' /was  written.  The  calendaring  of 
State  papers,  and  the  opening  of  State  collec- 
tions at  Stnancas,  Venice,  and  elsewhere,  have 
thrown  fldpds  of  light  upon  imperfectly  under- 
stood events.  Mr.  Aubrey,  too,  has  greatly 
improved  upon  the  literary  style,  as  well  as 
upon  the  artistic  illustrations  of  Mr.  Knight's 
great  work.  His  style  is  quiet  and  lucid;  it 
never  rises  to  eloquence,  or  is  inspired  by  pas- 
sion ;  no  masterly  historical  groups  or  bio- 
graphical portraits  are  presented  by  him  ;  but 
he  tells  his  story  with  a  simple,  even  excellence 
of  pleasant  narration.  If  he  does  not  greatly 
excite  his  readers,  he  never  wearies  them. 
The  first  volume  brings  down  the  history  to 
the  time  of  Richard  H.  Instead  of  references 
in  the  margin,  Mr.  Aubrey  gives  us  a  general 
list  of  the  authorities  which  he  has  consulted  ; 
it  is  formidable  enough,  occupying  a  dozen 
pages,  and  comprising  between  600  and  700 
works.  Some  of  the  omissions  from  it  how- 
ever, are  notable ;  Mr.  Longman's  4  Edward 
III.'  for  instance,  and  Professor  Creasy's  4  His- 
tory of  England.'  The  salient  points  in  this 
period  are  the  characters  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  Earl  Godwin,  Harold,  and  William 
of  Normandy,  Beeket,  and  Edward  III.  Mr. 
Aubrey  forms,  on  the  whole,  a  just  estimate 
of  these  men.  The  plan  of  his  history  pre- 
cludes disquisition,  but  the  positions  he  as- 
sumes are  warranted  by  the  most  recent  criti- 
cism ;  he  justly  remarks  that  neither  men  nor 
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their  doings  are  rto  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
modern  opinions  and  convictions,  excepting  in 
so  far  as  these  are  inherently  true.'  We  com- 
mend especially  Mr.  Aubrey's  careful  and  dis- 
criminating estimate  of  the  quarrel  between 
Henry  II.  and  Backet,  as  a  crucial  test  of  his 
intelligence  and  fairness.  Here,  as  throughout, 
Mr.  Aubrey  enhances  the  value  of  his  book  by 
well-selected  quotations  from  historians  like 
Mackintosh,  Milman,  and  others.  The  great 
period  of  Edward  III. — the  fans  et  origo  of  so 
much  of  our  English  constitution  and  modern 
greatness — is  well  treated ;  and  the  great  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  French  war,  the  rights  of 
Parliament,  and  religious  liberty,  aro  intelli- 
gently discussed.  We  should  add  that  tho 
work  is  profusely  illustrated.  In  addition  to 
ordinary  wood  engravings  and  fac-similes,  por- 
traits and  autographs,  chromolithographs  and 
well-executed  steel  plates  are  introduced,  to- 
gether with  carefully-constructed  maps  and 
plans.  The  illustrations  are  scenes  and  inci- 
dents, views  of  places,  dress,  manners,  sports, 
houses,  furniture,  coins,  seals,  and  medals, 
coats  of  arms,  weapons,  and  ships,  caricatures, 
monuments,  and  tombs.  Altogether,  we  may, 
so  far  as  this  first  volume  goes,  commend  Mr. 
Aubrey's  work  as,  in  its  completeness,  ability, 
and  spirit,  fully  justifying  its  title  as  a  '  Family 
History  of  England,'  and  incomparably  sur- 
passing any  other  of  its  class. 

Vieie  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Age*.  By  Hbnbt  Hall  am,  LL.D.  In- 
corporating in  the  toxt  tho  Author's  latest 
Researches,  with  Additions  from  recent 
Writers,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Students. 
By  William  Smith,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  John 
Murray. 

Dr.  Smith  has  done  a  great  service  by  includ- 
ing in  his  series  of  students*  manuals  this  ad- 
mirable edition  of  Hallam's  first  great  work. 
Originally  published  in  1818 — not  in  1816,  as 
Dr.  Smith  says — it  rapidly  passed  through 
successive  editions;  the  eleventh  and  last  of 
which  was  published  in  1855.  During  these 
years  the  author  not  only  accumulated  many 
corrections,  but  also  a  body  of  supplementary 
notes  equal  in  bulk  to  one-third  of  the  original 
work.  'Reluctant  to  make  such  alterations 
as  would  leave  to  the  purchasers  of  former 
editions  a  right  to  complain,'  and  having 
thoroughly  revised  the  third  edition,  six  sub- 
sequent editions  appeared  without  alteration. 
After  the  ninth  edition,  the  supplementary 
notes  were  published  separately  in  1848.  In 
the  tenth  edition  (1858)  they  w  en*  included.  ! 
The  copy  right*  of  the  original  edition  has  re- 
cently expired,  and  has  been  reprinted  in  a 
cheap  form,  but  without  either  the  revision  or 
the  supplementary  notes  of  the  author's  later 
editions.  Comparatively,  therefore,  it  is  of 
little  worth.  Dr.  Smith  has  not  only  repro- 
duced Hallam's  latest  edition,  he  has  incor- 
porated all  of  the  notes  that  could  be  incor- 
porated, inserting  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
such  information  as  could  not  conveniently  be 
interwoven  with  the  text  For  this  students' 
edition  some  of  tho  less  important  remarks 
have  been  abbreviated,  and  the  references  to 


I  authorities  omitted.  Valuable  additions,  more- 
over, have  been  made  by  the  editor,  for  which 
the  student  will  thank  him.  Among  these 
are  the  Statutes  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
the  Charter  of  tile  Liberties  of  Henry  I.  and 
Magna  Charta,  together  with  genealogical  and 
other  tables,  and  certain  items  of  information 
from  books  which  have  appeared  since  Hal  lain 
wrote.  A  good  reference  index  is  also  added. 
More  than  this  concerning  so  well-known  a 
work  we  need  not  say  ;  too  much"  we  scarcely 
could  say. 

Cameos  from  English  History  :  the  Wars  in 
France.  By  tho  Author  of  the  'Heir  of 
Redely fle.'  Second  Scries.  Macmillan  & 
Co. 

The  very  skilful  way  in  which  Miss  Yonge 
selects  the  chief  incidents  of  her  episodes,  and 
groups  around  them  such  subordinate  matters 
as  may  be  noccssary  for  a  complete  historic 
picture,  has  given  to  the  first  series  of  her 
4  Cameos'  a  popularity  which  tho  second  will 
not  fall  short  of.  Miss  Yonge  is  executing  a 
gallery  of  historic  compositions  that  ha vo 'in- 
dividual completeness  enough  to  make  them 
interesting,  and  connection  enough  to  make 
them  instructive.  Without  any  affectation  of 
originality  in  the  sources  or  methods  of  her 
narrative,  she  skilfully  uses  the  materials  and 
conclusions  of  the  best  historical  authorities, 
and  thus  provides  for  young  people  and  for 
general  readers  a  historical  manual,  the  ability 
and  interest  of  which  will  convey  a  vast 
amount  of  information  to  readers  whom  more 
pretentions  works  would  fail  to  attract  This 
second  series  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with 
the  French  wars.  Beginning  in  1880  With  the 
romantic  conquests  of  Edward  III.  and  tho 
Black  Prince,  it  narrates  the  Btrange  solecism 
of  English  rule  in  France,  and  ends  in  1435 
with  the  still  more  romantic  mission  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  and  the  Congress  of  Arras, 
and  the  extinction  of  the  English  cause  in 
France.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the 
care,  good  sense,  and  literary  skill  with  which 
these  historic  cameos  are  cut.  The  most 
romantic  incidents — battles  such  as  those  of 
Crecy  and  Poitiers,  achievements  such  as  those 
of  Joan  of  Arc — lose  nothing  in  the  artistic 
setting  of  the  author,  while  the  least  interest- 
ing are  made  attractive  by  it  A  moro  fasci- 
nating and  instructive  book,  as  wc  can  testify 
from  our  own  well-thumbed  copy  of  the  first 
series,  and  from  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
second  has  been  seized,  could  not  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  young  people. 

Life  of  William  Cunningham,  D.D.,  Prin- 
cipal and  Professor  of  Theology  and  Church 
History,  JV«w  College,  Edinburgh.  By 
Robert  Raikv,  D.D.,  and  tho  late  Rev. 
Jambs  Mackksbib.  8vo.  Nelson  and  Sons. 
1871. 

As  long  as  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  1843  is  remembered,  the  name  of 
Dr.  Cunningham  will  bo  indissolubly  asso- 
ciated with  it  The  Free  Church  party,  to 
which  he  belonged,  was  rich  in  eminent  men  at 
the  great  crisis.    Chalmers,  of  course,  towered 
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over  nil  the  rest  as  iU  man  of  many-sided  genius. 
Candlish  was  its  popular  champion ;  Hugh 
Miller  was  its  journalist ;  Buchanan  it*  eccle- 
siastical statesman ;  Guthrie  its  orator  and 
wit;  Murray  Dunlop  its  jurist  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham, however,  as  a  dogmatic  theologian  and 
master  of  Church  principles,-  long  occupied  a 
place  by  himself  in  the  councils  and  the  inner 
life  of  his  Church,  and  we  cordially  welcome 
his  memoir. 

The  volume  is  the  work  of  two  successive 
biographers.  Rather  more  than  one  third  of 
it  had  been  prepared  by  the  late  Rev.  James 
Mackenzie,  when  his  untimely  death  inter- 
rupted his  labourB  ;  the  rest  of  the  book  is 
written  by  Dr.  Rainy,  who,  once  a  pupil  of 
Cunningham's,  was  afterwards  his  pastor  and 
most  intimate  friend,  and  is  now  his  successor 
in  the  Chair  of  Historical  Theology.  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie's portion  is  picturesque  and  lively. 
Tho  story  of  tho  disruption  conflict  which  it 
embraces,  has  already  been  told,  by  Dr.  Uanna 
in  his  life  of  Chalmers,  in  a  way  that  can  hardly 
be  equalled,  but  the  version  here  given  is  at 
once  elaborate  and  fresh.  Dr.  Rainy,  who 
continues  the  life  from  1848  till  its  close  in 
1861,  has  executed  his  task  with  judgment  and 
loving  fidelity,  and  with  so  entire  a  mastery  of 
all  the  bearings  of  his  subject  that  his  chapters 
will  have  a  permanent  value  for  the  members 
of  the  Froe  Church  as  a  contribution  to  her 
history. 

The  outward  incidents  of  Cunningham's  life 
are  soon  told.  Born  at  Hamilton  in  1805,  he 
loft  his  father  in  early  childhood,  and  was 
brought  up  by  an  admirable  mother.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  remained  eight  years.  At 
twenty-five  he  was  ordained  to  one  of  the 
largest  churches  in  Greenock.  Thence,  four 
years  afterwards,  in  1884,  ho  was  translated 
to  Trinity  College  Church,  in  Edinburgh. 
Quitting  the  Establishment  in  1848,  ho  visited 
America  on  a  public  mission,  and  on  his  re- 
turn was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Apologe- 
tical  Theology  in  tho  Free  Church  College.  In 
1845,  he  succeeded  I>r.  Welsh  as  Professor  of 
Church  History,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, in  1847,  he  became  Principal  of  the  Col- 
legn,  retaining,  however,  his  Professorship. 

From  his  very  boyhood,  Cunningham  was 
wont  1  to  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious 
days.'  In  one  long  vacation,  before  ho  was 
seventeen,  he  read  eighty  volumes,  among 
them  the  whole  of  tho  Iliad  in  Greek,  Barrow 
on  the  '  Pope's  Supremacy,'  Taylor's  *  Due  tor 
Dubitautium,'  and  the  like.  Such  studious 
habits  adhered  to  him  through  life.  *  Ho  reads 
Greek  and  Latin,'  says  his  biographer,  4  in 
immense  quantities,  and  French  in  great  abun- 
dance.' It  was  only  a  strong  judgment  and  a 
wonderful  memory  that  prevented  his  enor- 
mous reading  from  overloading  his  powers  of 
mental  digestion.  At  first  metaphysics  at- 
tracted him,  but  soon  theology  became  his 
favourite  field.  Up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  his 
sympathies  were  with  tho  'moderate'  or  high- 
and-dry  party  in  the  Scottish  Church ;  but 
about  that  time  his  mind  underwent  a  great 
and  blessed  spiritual  change,  which,  as  it  was 


brought  about  by  the,  influence  of  evangelical 
truth,  naturally  led  him  to  join  tho  evangelical 
party. 

As  a  preacher,  ho  was  decidedly  successful 
during  the  four  years  of  his  ministry  at  Green- 
ock. In  Edinburgh  his  gifts  were  buried  in 
an  almost  inaccessible  and  gloomy  church,  and 
his  sermons  became  dry.  The  ten  years'  con- 
flict, however,  called  forth  all  his  powers.  The 
annual  general  assemblies  of  those  days  fur- 
nished an  arena  for  high  debate  unequalled  in 
tho  history  of  Scotland.  Judges  of  the  su- 
preme courts,  eminent  lawyers,  physicians, 
merchants,  and  landowners,  sat  on  their 
benches  as  elders,  along  with  the  flower  of  the 
Scottish  clergy.  The  audience  was  only  limit- 
ed by  the  breadth  to  which  galleries  could  be 
carried.  The  questions  at  issue,  first  the 
spiritual  rights  of  the  people  in  tho  formation 
of  the  pastoral  tic,  and,  growing  out  of  that, 
the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Church  itself, 
affected  all  classes  of  society,  and  interested 
Dissenters  as  well  as  members  of  the  Establish- 
ment Amidst  these  scenes  Cunningham 
proved  himself — 

4  No  carpet  knight  so  trim, 
But  in  close  fights  a  champion  grim, 
In  camps  a  leader,  sage.' 

Both  his  biographers  labour  to  describe  his 
power  as  a  debater,  but  in  truth  there  must 
have  been  something  indescribable  about  it 
4  Ah  you  heard  him,'  says  Dr.  Rainy,  *  you  were 
yourself  working  at  the  question,  not  with 
your  own  faculties,  but  with  Cunningham's,  and 
were  possessed  with  tho  same  intense  moral 

perceptions  This  effect  was  due  to 

the  personality  of  the  man  put  into  his  speech, 

to  his  intensity,  and  his  vehemence  

The  absence  of  all  rhetoric,  except  that  which 
sparkled  red-hot  from  tho  forge  at  which  the 
workman  was  labouring  contributed  to  the 
same  effect  To  the  same  result  conduced, 
and  that  very  powerfully,  his  manifest  scorn 
of  foul  play,  and  the  manliness  and  fairness  of 
his  battle,'  The  testimony  also  is  adduced  of 
Mr.  Murray  Dunlop,  late  member  for  Greenock, 
who,  after  long  experience  both  of  tho  General 
Assembly  and  of  Parliament,  said,  4  There  is 
no  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  ap- 
proaches to  Cunningham.' 

The  disruption,  to  Cunningham  and  his  as- 
sociate*, a  political  defeat  but  it  was  even 
more  than  a  moral  victory.  It  seems  destined 
to  secure  the  triumph  of  their  principles  in 
Scotland  as  it  has  powerfully  helped  to  intro- 
duce them  into  Ireland.  Now  that  a  genera- 
tion has  passed  away,  wo  sec  the  strange 
spectacle  of  the  Scottish  Establishment  agi- 
tating for  the  abolition  of  patronage,  and  we 
hear  her  divines  boasting  of  spiritual  indepen- 
dence as  if  a  satisfactory  concordat  on  the  mat- 
ter had  already  been  concluded  with  the  State. 
Dread  of  another  disruption  is  manifestly  the 
only  concordat  that  exist*. 

It  was  in  the  Chair  of  Historical  Theology 
that  Cunningham  found  his  true  sphere  of  con- 
tinous  labour.  As  a  lecturer,  an  examiner,  a 
director  of  young  men's  studies,  and  a  critic  of 
their  productions,  he  was  unsurpassed  in  his 
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time.  Dr.  Rainy  considers  that  he  was  even 
superior  to  Chalmers  in  the  power  of  producing 
the  feeling  of  obligation  in  the  minds  of  other*, 
His  own  personal  godliness,  and  his  solicitude 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  students,  showed 
itself  quite  spontaneously  both  in  the  class- 
room and  out  of  it  Youths  who  trembled  at 
coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  great  con- 
troversialist were  delighted  to  find  him  in  pri- 
vate intercourse  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  they 
yielded  themselves  all  the  more  readily  to  the 
mastery  of  his  influence.  Hundreds  of  his  old 
pupils  are  now  in  the  ministry,  scattered  all 
over  Scotland,  and  are  to  be  found  here  and 
there  in  England,  Ireland,  America,  and  the 
colonies ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  few 
of  them  ever  mention  his  name  without  affec- 
tion and  reverence. 

Yet  with  all  his  gentleness  of  nature,  Cun- 
ningham was  a  born  controversialist  Ho  was 
quite  conscious  of  this  himself.  When  a 
student  of  divinity,  he  said  to  a  friend.  1  If 
my  life  is  spared,  it  will  be  spent  in  controversy, 
I  believe and  the  event  went  far  to  justify 
the  prediction.  With  true  Christian  magnani- 
mity, he  would  at  once  apologise,  and  that  in 
public,  for  unwarrantable  expressions  dropped 
in  the  heat  of  debate ;  and  in  one  of  his  biter 
tractates  he  says,  *  We  have  some  apprehen- 
sion that  the  controversial  spirit  is  rising  and 
and  swelling  in  our  breast  and  therefore  we 
abstain,'  4c.,  as  if  he  were  applying  the  curb ; 
but  the  temperament  remained.  Part  of  the 
last  decade  of  his  life  was  embittered  by  a  con- 
troversy within  the  Free  Church  itself,  which 
separated  him  for  a  time  from  some  of  his 
oldest  and  dearest  friends,  and  made  him  the 
object  of  unwarrantable  attacks  on  the  part  of 
others.  His  spirit  was  chastened  and  purified 
by  the  ordeal.  In  the  beautiful  record  given 
by  Dr.  Rainy  of  his  last  days  on  earth,  we 
read  that  two  hours  before  his  death  he  said, 
'  I  am  done  with  all  controversies  and  all  fight- 
ings now ;  I  am  at  rest  for  ever.'  Then  rais- 
ing his  hand,  he  very  emphatically  said  twice, 
'  From  the  rage  of  theologians,  good  Lord, 
deliver  us.'  Thus  adopting  one  of  the  dying 
sayings  of  the  gentle  Melancthon. 

After  his  death,  Dr.  Cunningham's  literary 
executors  published  two  Urge  volumes  of  his 
lectures  on  '  Historical  Theology,'  and  two  ad- 
ditional volumes  of  his  '  Essays  and  Reviews ' 
— the  one  on  the  'Reformers  and  their  Doc- 
trines,' the  other  on  'Church  Principles.' 
These  works  are  no  unworthy  monument  of  his 
vast  learning,  of  his  logical  power,  and  of  the 
depth  of  his  own  convictions.  Dr.  Rainy,  in 
the  volume  before  us,  has  very  ably  explained 
and  defended  Cunningham's  method  of  teach- 
ing theology  and  the  history  of  dogma,  but  we 
wish  he  had  descended  more  into  particulars, 
showing  the  growth  of  Cunningham's  own 
mind  as  a  theologian,  and  the  comparative  im- 
portance assigned  by  him  to  certain  truths  and 
views  of  truth  at  an  earlier  and  a  later  period 
of  his  life.  It  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory  to 
be  told  that  on  visiting  Oxford  in  his  later  years 
Cunningham  said  musingly  to  a  friend,  '  I  am 
more  of  a  bigot  and  more  of  a  latitudinarian 
than  I  used  to  be.' 


Journal*  kept  in  France  and  iUily  from  1843 
— 1852  ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848.  By  the  late  Nabsac  William  Senior. 
Edited  by  his  Daughter,  M.  C.  M.  Sixpsok. 
2  vols.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
Mr.  Senior's  journals  suggest  some  curious  spe- 
culations concerning  the  writer,  and  the  order 
of  literati  to  which  he  belongs ;  and  they  are  a 
contemporary  record  of  some  facts  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  contribution  to  history,  and  of 
some  speculations  which,  after  twenty  years,  it 
is  interesting  to  test  by  events.  Mr.  Senior  ap- 
parently aspired  to  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
class  of  writers  more  prominent  in  French  lite- 
rature than  in  English,  who  contribute,  for  the 
use  of  the  historian  and  for  the  gratification  of 
the  gossip,  memoire*  pour  tervir.  With  consi- 
derable literary  ability,  he  contributed  essays 
to  the  Edinburgh  and  other  reviews,  two  or 
three  series  of  which  have  been  published.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  political  economy,  which 
evinced  considerable  power  of  philosophical 
thinking,  and  considerable  knowledge  of  econo- 
mical science,  but  which  fell  just  short  of  clas- 
sical authority.  He  was  a  Master  in  Chancery, 
and  a  well-informed  man  of  the  world,  lie 
had  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  literati  and 
politicians,  which  he  sedulously  cultivated. 
Probably,  had  he  chosen  to  concentrate  his  in- 
tellectual powers  and  to  subordinate  his  gene- 
ral knowledge,  he  might  have  produced  works 
which  would  have  taken  an  honourable  and 
permanent  place  in  literature.  But  the  diffi- 
culty we  feel  in  saying  in  what  department  of 
thought  he  would  have  succeeded  the  best  in- 
dicates the  versatility  which  made  him  a  clever 
man,  and  hindered  him  from  becoming  a  pro- 
found one.  He  belonged  to  the  literary  class 
of  which,  perhaps,  Southey  may  be  regarded 
as  facile  princep*.  Probably  a  man  does  best 
when  he  follows  spontaneously  his  own  litera- 
ry instinct ;  and  Mr.  Senior,  in  becoming  a 
very  able  chronicler  and  critic  of  the  opinions 
of  others,  has  avoided  tho  fate  of  a  second-rate 
publicist  It  is  difficult  to  find  an  exact  type 
that  may  represent  his  special  function  and 
quality.  His  work  is  the  work  of  a  Boswell, 
only  generally  applied,  and  done  with  far  more 
intellectual  power,  but  at  the  cost  of  that  ex- 
actness of  record  which  is  Boswell' h  great 
charm.  All  Mr.  Senior's  reports  of  the  opi- 
I  nions  and  conversations  of  others  are  reproduc- 
ed in  his  own  mould  of  thought  Although  he 
had  apparently  that  peculiar  kind  of  very  bid 
memory  which  forgets  nothing,  yet  clearly  he 
does  not  reproduce  the  ipeierima  verba  of  tho 
interlocutors:  while  their  sentiments  are  exact- 
ly convoyed,  it  is  a  version  'according  to  Mr. 
Senior.'  One  thinks  again  of  Crabbe  Robinson. 
What  he  was  in  a  more  literary  and  limited 
sphere,  Mr.  Senior  waa  in  his  wider  sphere  of 
statesmen,  diplomatists,  and  politicians.  Mr. 
Senior's  methods  remind  us  of  the  'interview- 
ing '  of  American  reporters.  A  highly  gifted, 
I  well-informed,  agreeable,  and  brilliant  man,  he 
was  a  welcome  addition  to  every  society. 
I  Princes,  statesmen,  and  political  leaders  found 
;  pleasure  in  his  conversation,  and  in  the  infor- 
mation concerning  English  opinion  and  feeling 
that  he  was  able  to  impart    He  assiduously 
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prepared  himself  for  making  the  most  of  his  op- 
portunities. He  sought  introductions  wherever 
lie  went,  and  had  the  rare  faculty  of  using 
them  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Clearly,  he 
knew  how  to  put  questions  without  being  in- 
trusive, how  to  conciliate  sympathies  without 
offensive  toadyism,  and  how  to  make  his  note- 
taking  purpose  well  understood  without  loss  of 
dignity,  and  apparently — but  of  this  we  arc 
not  quite  sure— without  either  shutting  up  his 
informants,  or  making  them  talk  with  a  view 
to  the  record.    He  has  aimed  at  whatever  de- 

?,rce  of  literary  renown  attaches  to  men  like 
leaumarchais.  Do  Grammont,  and  Pepys,  and 
he  will  probably  be  quoted  as  a  witness  to  con- 
temporary facts  and  opinions  when  ho  is  re- 
uicmborcd  for  nothing  else.  It  is  not  everyone 
who  could  submit  to  the  conditions  of  such  a 
function,  or  who  could  be  successful  in  it  Mr. 
Senior' g  success  is  almost  perfect    He  is  not  a 
describe*  of  men  and  manners — he  has  neither 
dramatic  nor  pictorial  faculty  ;  he  is  simply  a 
chronicler  of  contemporary  opinions.    The  va- 
lue of  his  book,  therefore,  depends  primarily 
upon  tho  character  of  those  to  whom  he  had 
In  this  it  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
These  journals  kept  in  France  and  Italy  are 
rich  in  the  affirmations  and  opinions  of  the  lead- 
ing personages  in  these  countries — of  men  who 
wore  chiefly  making  their  history.  It  is  impos- 
sible even  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  il- 
lustrious men  with  whom  Mr.  Senior  freely  con- 
versed.   The  editor  of  his  journals  is  so 
embarrassed  by  their  riches,  that  he  not  only 
suppresses  all  mere  travellers'  impressions,  ob- 
servations, and  descriptions,  but  reserves  for 
separate  publication  the  conversations  with  Dc 
Tocqucville,  with  whom  Mr.  Senior  was  on  in- 
timate terms.    This,  we  think,  however  inte- 
resting as  a  contribution  to  the  biography  of  De 
Tocqucville,  is  very  injurious  to  the  historic  va- 
lue of  the  journals.    An  account  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848  and  of  the  eovp  cCitat  of  1852, 
which  chronicles  the  opinions  of  men  like  De 
Beaumont,  Fauchet,  Dunoyer,  Oiobcrti,  Cir- 
court,  and  Horace  Say,  and  systematically 
omits  those  of  De  Tocqueville,  the  greatest  po- 
litical philosopher  among  them  all,  is  surely 
Hamlet  with  tho  part  of  the  Prince  omitted. 
Better  have  omitted  the  Italian  journal,  and 
have  presented  complete  the  opinions  of  French 
events  which  he  was  able  to  gather. 

Nevertheless,  the  journals  are  remarkably 
rich  in  both  incident  and  opinions,  which,  as 
communicated  by  political  leaders  themselves, 
may  bo  implicitly  accepted  as  authentic.  Per- 
hups  the  thing  that  will  chiefly  strike  the  reader 
is  the  singular  lack  of  political  prevision  which 
characterizes  the  forecasts  of  even  the  ablest 
statesmen.  The  surprise  and  violence  of  re- 
volutionary incident  probably  disorder  the  fa- 
culty of  the  political  philosopher,  as  well  as 
disarrange  the  ordinary  sequence  of  things. 
Whatever  the  cause,  save  in  things  palpable  to 
ordinary  thoughtfulneas,  few  of  the  anticipa- 
tions of  statesmen  here  recorded  have  been 
verified.  Wo  have  noted  some  dozens  of  in- 
btances  of  political  sagacity  utterly  at  fault, 
which'  justify  this  general  remark,  but  our 
space  forbids  us  to  cite  \ 


Mr.  Senior's  journals  in  France  begin  about 
three  months  after  the  abdication  of  Louis 
Philippe ;  but  he  gathers  up  a  tolerably  com- 
plete account  of  the  circumstances  attending 
it,  and  of  the  opinions  formed  concerning  it 
A  letter  of  General  Bergeaud  gives  a  military 
account  of  the  overthrow  of  the  constitutional 
throne,  and  attributes  it  to  defective  military 
preparations,  and  to  vacillating  purposes : — 1  If 
I  had  had  the  command  a  fortnight  before, 
things  might  have  passed  differently.'  True  ! 
but  would  that  have  secured  respect  for  the 
time-serving  king,  or  have  given  bigh-minded- 
ncss  and  dignity  to  the  shuffling  policy  of  his 
time-serving  minister?  Of  what  advantage 
would  it  have  been  to  avert  tho  revolution  of 
February,  if  its  provocatives  had  been  left  to 
gather  afresh  ?  This  policy  of  expedients  has 
been  tho  ruin  of  tho  French  nation  ;  as  De 
Beaumont  justly  said  to  Mr.  Seuior — '  In 
France  wo  are  not  good  balancers  of  inconve- 
niences. Nou*  torn  in  «m  tr<»p  logiqxit*.  As 
soon  as  we  see  the  faults  of  an  institution,  nous 
la  brisons.  In  England  you  calculate,  wo  act 
upon  impulse.1 

Mr.  Senior  throws  much  interesting  light 
upon  the  conduct  and  motives  of  Lamartine  in 
his  brilliant  and  meteoric  career,  equally  sud- 
den in  its  kindling  and  its  extinction ; — possi- 
ble, surely,  only  in  France.  Do  Beaumont 
seems  to  us  to  do  more  justice  to  Lamartine 
than  Mr.  Senior  himself  docs.  4  He  thinks 
that  Lamartine  has  managed  foreign  affairs  hon- 
estly and  ably,  with  an  earnest  wish  for 
peace,  but  that  tho  rest  of  his  conduct  has 
been  vain,  selfish,  and  timid.  Ten  days  ago  ho 
would  have  been  elected  President  by  acclama- 
tion, now  ho  would  be  chosen  only  to  keep  out 
somebody  worse.'  Whatever  Lamartine's  va- 
nity and  weakness,  ho  must,  we  think,  have 
credit  for  patriotic  purpose.  A  mere  selfish 
man  would  surely  have  pressed  his  enormous 
advantage  very  differently. 

Much  interesting  light  is  also  thrown  upon 
the  singular  and  incongruous  character  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  Certainly  our  estimate  of  him  is 
not  enhanced  ;  his  narrow,  intriguing  selfish- 
ness, his  puerile  fanaticism,  and  the  diabolical 
unscrupulousncss  of  his  coup  dlUitoi  Decem- 
ber 2ud,  seem  to  justify  all  that  his  worst  ene- 
mies hare  said  about  him.  A  singular  incident 
in  recorded.  The  colonel  of  one  of  the  regi- 
ments to  be  employed  on  December  2nd  was 
absent  on  the  previous  night  a  few  miles  from 
Paris.  An  aide-de-camp  of  St  Arnaud  was 
sent  to  summon  him.  He  owed  his  success  in 
life  to  Changarnicr.  As  he  passed  Changar- 
nier's  door  he  thought  that  this  mysterious 
summons  must  have  something  to  do  with  tho 
eovp  (Titat  which  everybody  was  expecting. 
He  got  off  his  horse,  and  rang  the  bell.  Tho 
porter,  probably  in  bed,  did  not  answer.  Se- 
cond thoughts  suggested  to  the  aide-de-camp 
that  to  tell  Changarnier  would  bo  a  breach  of 
duty.  He  rode  off  without  ringing  again.  Had 
Changamier  been  warned,  the  coup  (TiUit 
might  have  been  prevented,  and  the  subsequent 
history  of  France  might  have  been  different 

Read  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  France 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  Mr.  Senior's  vo- 
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lumes  have  a  singular  and  instructive  interest. 
The  conclusion  to  which  they  force  us  is  a  me- 
lancholy one ; — the  French  seem  to  have  learn- 
ed nothing,  and  to  have  forgotten  nothing,  but 
to  be  simply  whirled  in  a  chaotic  circle  of  fu- 
rious revolution  and  delusive  order.  4  Tho  in- 
stant,' says  M.  Bastiat,  4  three  Frenchmen  meet, 
they  talk  of  nothing  Jbut  extending  French  in- 
fluence over  Europe,  and  vote  by  acclamation 
for  a  military  expenditure ;'  a  singular  comment 
upon  which  is  the  recent  determination  by  M. 
Thiers  and  his  Government  to  raise  the  French 
army  to  500,000  men.  In  1849,  Mr.  Senior  was 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly ;  Jules 
Favre  attempted  to  read  a  letter  from  Rome 
stating  that  the  French  prisoners  had  offered 
to  serve  in  the  Roman  army  ;  a  scene  of  inde- 
scribable confusion  followed,  some  saying  that, 
whether  true  or  false,  the  ears  of  Frenchmen 
ought  not  to  be  disgusted  with  such  statements. 
General  LeflO  protested  against  letters  being 
read  from  a  French  tribune,  which  intultent  le 
drapeau.  4  You  tell  us  that  the  enemy  has 
taken  one  of  our  colours.  You  know  it  is  im- 
possible, for  only  five  hundred  men  arc. said  to 
nave  fallen  on  our  side;  but  before  a  colour 
could  be  taken  whole  regiments  must  have 
died.'  This  was  received  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause, and  Jules  Favre  was  not  permitted  to 
read  the  letter.  De  Beaumont  is  right,  the 
French  are  too  logical — even  for  facts.  4  The 
French,'  said  Dunoyer  to  Bancroft,  'utterly 
misconceive  tho  purposes  for  which  a  Govern- 
ment ought  to  exist,  and  if  that  misconception 
continue,  they  will  fall  from  revolution  to  revo- 
lution, and  from  distress  to  distress,  till  they 
end  in  bankruptcy,  anarchy,  and  barbarism.' 
They  think  that  the  purpose  of  Government  is 
not  to  allow  men  to  mako  their  fortunes,  but  to 
make  their  fortunes  for  them.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  every  Frenchman  is  to  exchango  the  la- 
bours and  risks  of  a  business  or  a  profession  or 
even  a  trade  for  a  public  salary.  The  thou- 
sands of  workmen  who  deserted  employments 
at  which  they  were  earning  four  or  five  francs 
a  day  to  get  thirty  sous  from  the  ateliers  na- 
tionaux  were  mere  examples  of  tho  general 
feeling.  To  satisfy  this  desire,  every  Govern- 
ment goes  on  increasing  the  extent  of  its  duties, 
the  number  of  its  servants,  and  the  amount  of 
its  expenditure.' 

Sumner  told  Mr.  Senior,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Minister  of  War,  that  '  Persigny  was  going 
to  Berlin  and  Vienna  to  ask  for  Belgium  and 
the  Rhine  and  Egypt,  giving  Hanover  to  Prus- 
sia, Wallachia  and  Moldavia  and  the  legations 
to  Austria,  Constantinople  to  Russia,  and  Pied- 
mont to  the  Prince  of  Leuchtenberg,'  This 
was  confirmed  by  Beaumont,  who  said  that 
when  he  was  French  Minister  at  Vienna,  in 
1849,  Schwartzenberg  showed  him  pretty 
nearly  the  same  propositions  made  by  Per- 
signy. 

What  hope  can  there  be  for  a  people  so  flip- 
pant, so  superficial,  so  unscrupulous !  One  is 
almost  thankful  for  the  destruction  of  a  power 
whose  only  law  is  that  of  selfishness  and  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  Senior's  journals  in  Italy  are  scarcely 
less  interesting ;  only  they  seem  to  belong  to 


bygone  centuries.    The  King  of  Naples  and 
the  Duke  of  Tuscany  were  in  power,  the  Popo 
was  recoiling  into  a  despot,  Charles  Albert 
staking  and  losing  his  crown  at  Novara,  and 
Louis  Napoleon  was  occupying  Rome. 

Mr.  Senior's  journals  are  choke  full  of  inte- 
rest— a  social  comment  on  public  history  which 
future  generations  will  peruse  with  greater 
eagerness  than  ourselves. 

Life  and  Letters  of  William  Bewick  (Artist). 
Edited  by  Thomas  Landseer,  A.R.A.  Hurst 
and  BUckett 

Mr.  Landsbrr  is  not  so  careful  as  he  should  be 
to  tell  us  that  his  hero  is  not  the  Bewick  whose 
engravings  are  amongst  the  glories  of  the  Eng- 
lish school.  True,  William  is  not  Thomas,  and 
Mr.  Landscer  somewhat  ambiguously  suggests 
the  distinction  by  appending  in  a  parenthesis 
tho  word  4  Artist  to  his  name  ;  but  Art  knows 
only  one  Bewick,  and  the  lustre  of  his  surname 
may  well  make  careless  readers  oblivious  of 
his  Christian  name.  Mr.  Landscer  docs  not 
tell  us  whether  there  was  any  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  northern  men,  less  remote,  that 
is,  than  the  ancestry  of  whom  Scott  reminded 
William.  The  absence  of  affirmation  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  not ;  as,  doubt- 
less, William  would  have  been  proud  of  a 
family  connection  with  Thomas.  William 
Bewick,  then,  of  whose  existence  we  frankly 
confess  we  were  ignorant  until  we  made  our 
acquaintance  with  him  in  Mr.  Landseer' s  book, 
was,  notwithstanding,  a  man  and  an  artist  of 
respectable  ability,  whoso  memoir  and  letters 
are  interesting  chiefly  for  their  anecdotos  and 
characterizations  of  people  more  illustrious 
than  himself.  His  father  was  an  upholsterer 
in  Darlington,  sorely  disquieted  by  tne  artistic 
tendencies  of  his  son,  who  bravely  struggled 
against  the  genius  of  upholstery,  and  dared  the 
paternal  prognostications  of  beggary,  and  the 
stem  refusal  to  give  him  any  help  in  his  artis- 
tic aspirations.  He  went  to  London  almost 
penniless,  pleased  Hay  don,  who  saw  him  draw- 
ing at  Burlington  House,  and  became  his  pupil, 
as  were  also  Qeorge  Lance,  William  Harvey, 
Sir  Edwin  Landscer,  and  the  brothers  Charles 
and  Thomas  Landseer.  He  struggled  hard  for 
existence,  became  a  pupil  at  the  Academy,  so 
far  won  the  approbation  of  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence as  to  be  commissioned  by  him  to  copy 
some  of  Michael  Angclo's  figures  in  tho  Sis  tine 
Chapel  ;  and  greatly  delighted  him  by  his 
execution  of  the  *  Sybil,'  somewhat  less  by 
that  of  the  4  Jeremiah.'  The  President  in- 
tended to  present  these  copies  to  tho  Royal 
Academy  for  the  benefit  of  future  students, 
but  died  when  only  four  of  them  were  com- 
pleted. These  were  sold  with  his  effects,  and, 
with  other  copies  made  by  Mr.  Bewick,  are 
hidden  in  some  collection,  or  scattered  among 
many.  The  difficulties  of  procuring  them  were 
very  great ;  and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Landseer 
in  his  regret  that  they  are  not  secured  for  pub- 
lic inspection  and  use.  Mr.  Bewick  seems  to 
have  had  peculiar  skill  as  a  copyist  Goethe 
gave  him  a  commission  to  execute  copies  of 
some  of  the  figures  in  the  Elgin  marbles.  A 
head  painted  by  him  was  mistaken  for  a 
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Murillo  by  both  Wilkio  and  Calcott  His 
4  Jacob  and  Rachel '  was  exhibited  in  London, 
and  won  encomiums  from  men  whose  praise 
was  almost  fame.  Mr.  Bewick  seems  also  to 
have  been  a  skilful  portrait  painter,  or  rather 
gketchcr,  for  he  usually  asked  only  a  couple 
of  sittings  from  the  notable  men  whom  ho 
sought  to  include  in  his  portfolio.  Thus,  he 
sketched  Hazlitt  Scott,  Brewster,  Jeffrey,  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  Mrs.  Grant  of  Logan,  Jamieson, 
McCulloch,  Liston,  the  Kttrick  Shepherd,  Dr. 
Birkbcck,  Lord  Norbury,  O'Conncll,  Lady 
Morgan,  Maturin,  Shicl,  and  many  others.  To 
these  he  easily  procured  introductions,  and  his 
artistic  ability  induced  them  to  sit  to  him.  He 
seems  to  have  been  singularly  successful,  and 
his  personal  agrecablcness  and  social  abilities 
secxu  to  have  won  greatly  upon  all  who  thus 
made  his  acquaintance. 

Hence  ho  became  acquainted  with  a  large 
number  of  persons  celebrated  in  literature  and 
art  These  he  carefully  Boswcllized,  drawing 
their  portraits  with  tbo  pen  as  well  as  with  the 
pencil,  and  telling  interesting  anecdotes  con- 
cerning them.  Hence  these  volumes,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  his  journals  and  letters,  are  a 
rich  repertory  of  reminiscences  of  notable  men, 
which,  like  Senior's  journals  in  other  circles  of 
life,  will  have  a  permanent  interest  and  valuo 
as  the  records  of  an  intelligent  contemporary 
observer.  Mr.  Bewick's  literary  style  is  some- 
what inflated,  and  his  story-telling  is  some- 
what prolix ;  it  is  not  therefore  easy,  within 
our  limits,  to  pick  out  any  of  the  plums  of  the 
really  dainty  feast  that  he  has  set  before  us. 
With  Haydon  and  Hazlitt,  Bewick  was  on 
terms  of  personal  friendship,  and  of  both  he 
presents  lengthened  and  interesting  sketches. 
While,  of  course,  fully  conscious  of  Haydon's 
faults,  he  was  bravely  faithful  to  him.  Haydon 
was  very  kind  to  Bewick.  Tho  latter  was 
moneyless,  and  Haydon  had  only  £3.  '  How- 
ever," says  he,  4  I'll  let  you  have' five  shillings, 
that  will  help  a  little.'  He  likewise  offered  to 
guarantco  a  quarter's  living  at  an  eating-house. 
Haydon  took  no  fees  from  his  pupils,  but  re- 
paid himself  in  a  characteristic  way.  He  in- 
duced his  pupils  to  put  their  names  to  accom- 
modation bills,  and  Bewick  was  so  implicated 
that  when  tho  smash  came  ho  4  found  it  im- 
possible to  deliver  himself  from  the  difficulties 
which  beset  him  in  consequence  of  the  des- 
perate state  of  Haydon's  affairs.'  Bewick  sat 
as  model  for  tho  head  of  Haydon's  4  Lazarus,' 
he  being  at  the  time  opportunely  ill.  Wilkie, 
otherwise  a  clumsy  figure,  had  very  fine  hands. 
Taking  hold  of  them,  Haydon  said  one  day, 
4  Look  here,  Bewick,  these  are  what  I  painted 
my  14 Christ's"  hands  from.  Wilkic's  hands 
nro  the  only  parts  of  his  person  that  arc  liko 
his  pictures.  They  are  made  for  fine  exe- 
cution ;  my  hands  are  very  good,  but  they  arc 
not  so  tremulously  nervous, — so  delicate  or 
refined.  These  will  never  paint  large  works 
with  power,  nor  will  mine  ever  paint  small 
pictures  with  sufficient  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment You  would  never  suppose  that  these 
hands  would  have  such  a  miserable  mess  upon 
the  palette  as  you  see  there  (looking  down  at 
Wilkic's  dirty  palette).    Wilkie's  hands  were 
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conied  for  tho  real  mother  in  mv  picture  of 
44  Solomon,"  and  it  has  been  said  that  they  are 
the  most  tender  and  expressive  part  of  tho 
whole  picture'  Wilkie's  hands  were  artisti- 
cally clote  as  well  as  symmetrical.  Haydon, 
hard  up,  as  usual,  went  to  Kensington  to  ask 
his  friend  for  the  loan  of  £5.  4 1  was  struck 
with  his  blank  expression  of  face ;  if  I  had 
given  him  a  blow  he  could  not  have  been  moro 
staggered.  I  knew  he  had  received  some  hun- 
dreds for  his  last  work,  and  I  orujht  to  have 
done  the  same.  Wilkie  put  his  hand  to  his 
mouth,  and  pressed  his  under  lip  between  his 
finger  and  thumb,  liko  one  of  the  figures  in 
his  44  Rent-Day,"  and  drawled  out  in  cold 
Scotch  that  he  44raaly  couldn't"  let  mo  have 
it  I  said,  44  You  ain't  eh  »"  He  replied, 
44  No,  indeed  he  could  not"  I  was  silent  — 
numbed;  my  young  heart,  warm  then  in  tho 
feelings  and  sentiments  of  friendship,  had  re- 
ceived a  shock.  1  felt  my  cheek  hot  with  the 
blush  of  wounded  pride  and  disappointment, 
and  could  only  say,  44 1  am  sorry  for  it;"  and, 
wishing  him  a  good  morning,  left  him  to  him- 
self and  his  hundreds.'  Haydon  was  an  awk- 
ward leech  ;  but  considering  their  friendship, 
this  was  a  little  too  bad  of  Wilkie,  On  his  way 
home,  an  eating-house  keeper  was  more  gene- 
rous. To  cat  was  a  necessity.  Haydon,  who 
had  dined  at  the  place  often,  wont  in  there- 
fore, and  after  his  dinner  4  my  hand  went  into 
my  empty  pocket  in  make-belief,  and  I  said, 
44  Oh,  I've  forgot  my  money  to-day,  I  will  pay 
you  t6-morrow !"  Just  as  I  put  foot  upon  tho 
step  of  tho  outer  .door,  a  gentle  Up  on  my 
shoulder  stayed  my  progress,  and  1  was  very 
civilly  invited  by  tho  keeper  of  the  eating- 
house  to  walk  into  his  room,  as  ho  wished  to 
speak  to  me.  I  returned  with  him.  Ho  then 
shut  tho  door,  and  after  apologising  for  tho 
liberty  ho  was  taking,  said  he  had  read  in  the 
papers  how  badly  I  had  been  used  with  regard 
to  my  picture  (l4  Macbeth,"  which  Sir  0.  Beau- 
mont had  returned  because  Haydon  had  in- 
creased its  size),  and  that  if  dining  there,  or 
living  entirely  at  his  house,  would  bo  any  con- 
venience to  mo,  ho  should  be  quite  delighted, 
and  I  might  pay  him  when  I  was  able.  I 
agreed  to  dine  there  for  tho  future,  with  many 
thanks  for  this  noble,  d's  ntcrcstcd  kindness/ 
It  is  pleasant  to  add  that  when,  shortly  after- 
wards, 4  Solomon '  sold  for  eight  hundred 
guineas,  Haydon  paid  all  his  creditor*,  the 
generous  eating-housekeeper  included ;  and, 
still  more,  that  his  friendship  for  Wilkie  still 
continued.  4 1  did  not  let  trilies  of  this  kind 
come  between  us  to  mar  our  mutual  satisfac- 
tion in  the  pursuit  of  our  beloved  art' 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  extract  Bewick's 
interesting  descriptions  of  Hazlitt  nor  his  ex- 
citing account  of  an  evening  with  Ugo  Foscolo 
and  Wordsworth— the  best  picturo  in  tho 
book — when  the  passionate  Italian  declaimed 
his  poetry  before  the  philosophic  Lakcist ;  and 
in  Haydon's  small  parlour,  greatly  to  the 
peril  of  Wordsworth's  nose,  especially  when, 
in  the  extraordinary  discussion  which  followed, 
Foscolo  clenched  his  first  in  the  poet's  face. 
Amusing  anecdotes  of  Wilkie,  especially  one 
of  his  visit  to  Castle  Howard,  and  of  Lord 
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Carlisle's  indignation  at  the  thought  that  he  j 
wanted  to  dine  with  him — 4  What  does  the  fel- 
low mean  ?  Does  he  want  to  dine  with  me  f 
I  think  my  steward  or  housekeeper  might  con- 
tent him  ;'  interviews  with  Curran,  Lord  Nor- 
hury,  O'Connoll ;  two  visits  to  Abbotsford, 
introducing  anecdotes  and  characteristic  traits 
of  Scott;  a  visit  to  the  Ettrick  Shepherd; 
sketches,  anecdotes,  gossip  concerning  dozens 
of  notables  in  literature  and  art ;  letters  and 
journals  from  Rome  and  Naples,  with  anec- 
dotes of  Gibson,  whose  friendship  he  secured, 
and  who  modelled  his  bust;  correspondence 
in  leisurely  age  with  his  friend  Davison  con- 
cerning art  and  artists,  with  the  various 
methods  and  merits  of  the  latter,  make  up  two 
volumes  of  the  most  interesting  ana,  which  few 
will  be  able  to  throw  aside  until  they  are  finished. 
It  is  pleasant  to  add  that  Mr.  Bewick  acquired 
a  competence,  built  a  house  and  a  picture 
gallery  at  Darlington,  and  although  for  some 
years  a  valetudinarian,  died  in  a  good  old  age, 
greatly  respected  by  a  lnrge  circle  of  friends. 

Life  and  Adventures  of  Count  Beugnot,  Minu- 
ter of  State  under  Napoleon  I.  Edited  from 
the  French  by  Charlotte  M.  Yongb.  Two 
vols.    Hurst  and  Blackett 

Jean  Clacdk  Coont  Bkcgnot  lived  through  the 
entire  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  He 
was  born  early  enough  (in  July,  1761)  to  hav» 
attained  to  maturity  at  its  actual  outbreak,  and 
to  have  some  intelligent  recollection  of  its  im- 
mediate antecedents.  He  lived  long  enough 
(until  June,  1835)  to  see  itstcourse  and  issue, 
and  to  judge  its  effects  under  three  succeeding 
monarch s — Louis  XVIII.,  Charles  X.,  and 
Louis  Philippe.  No  life  could  have  been  more 
exactly  timed  for  a  complete  experience  of  it, 
and  perhaps  no  life  could  have  been  better  cir- 
cumstanced for  an  intelligent  and  just  appre- 
ciation of  it  As  a  minister  and  a  courtier,  he 
was  eminent  enough  to  stand  within  the  circle 
of  confidential  knowledge,  but  not  so  eminent 
as  to  be  a  leader  of  parties,  so  as  to  be  blinded 
by  their  passions,  or  to  share  their  fate ;  as  a 
politician,  he  was  clever  enough  to  fill  offices, 
and  to  bo  employed  in  affairs  of  importance, 
but  not  so  clever  as  to  be  the  victim  of  great 
and  blinding  ambitions.  He  was,  moreover, 
flexible  enough  to  serve  under  Louis  XVI. — 
at  any  rate,  as  a  loyalist  member  of  the  States 
General  of  17p9,  and  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  1791,  and  to  suffer  imprisonment  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror ;  to  be  Prefect  of  La  Seine 
Infertcure,  and  Administrator  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Berg  under  Napoleon ;  to  be  Minis- 
ter of  the  Home  Department  under  the  Pro- 
visional Government ;  and  to  serve  under 
Louis  XV  IT  I.  in  various  important  offices — 
first  as  one  of  the  three  commissioners  selected 
by  the  King  in  the  commission  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Charter  of  1814,  next  as  Director- 
General  of  Police,  next  as  Minister  of  Marine 
Affairs,  next  as  Postmaster-General.  In  1819, 
a  Royal  ordinance  summoned  him  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  but  before  it  could  be  counter- 
signed the  ministry  resigned,  and  be  did  not 
take  his  seat  until  1880,  a  few  months  before 
the  revolution  which  placed  Louis  Philippe  on 


the  throne.    The  retrospect  of  such  a  man 
must  have  been  something  like  that  of  Noah 
and  his  sons.    He  was  a  good  administrator, 
a  fair  Parliamentary  orator,  an  admirable 
drawer-up  of  State  papers,  a  cautious,  respec- 
table, able  coadjutor ;  ranking,  relatively  with 
men  in  English  political  historv,  like  Sir  J. 
Graham  or  Lord  Halifax.    His  literary  ability 
was  considerable,  as  these  memoirs  prove,  but 
it  was  not  so  great  as  to  cause  his  ambition  for 
original  authorship  to  disqualify  his  talent  for 
reporting  or  recording  what  he  heard  and  saw. 
He  was  of  the  literary  type  of  Mr.  Nassau  Senior, 
only  with  far  better  opportunities  of  knowing ; 
and  instead  of  merely  reporting  the  sayings 
and  doings  and  opinions  of  others,  he  aspired 
to  quasi-historical  memoir  writing,  which  throws 
the  information  that  he  had  such  rare  oppor- 
tunities of  possessing  into  an  independent  nar- 
rative form,  which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
history,  only  with  the  episodical  freedom  of 
journal  writing.    Perhaps  no  man,  unless  it 
were  Talleyrand  himself,  could  have  told  us  so 
much  of  the  secret  history  of  his  times,  and 
Talleyrand  could  not  help  writing  fiction  instead 
of  history.    Count  Beugnot,  as  portrayed  by 
himself,  produces  a  feeling  of  high  respect  and 
esteem.    He  was  sincere,  honest,  and  faithful ; 
he  was  a  consistent  Liberal,  who  had  respect 
for  authority,  and  felt  it  right,  in  the  interests 
of  liberty,  to  accept  whatever  Government  was 
in  power ;  he  was,  moreover,  bold  and  faithful, 
sometimes  in  circumstances  of  great  personal 
peril.    We  do  not  feel  towards  him  as  towards 
Mirabeau,  or  Talleyrand,  or  Lamartine,  or 
Guizot    He  was  not  positive  enough  or  bril- 
liant enough  to  excite  either  high  admiration 
or  great  antagonism.    He  was  a  safe  politician, 
an  honourable  man,  and  a  literary  mediocrity  of 
the  very  highest  class,  but  -no  more. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  rich  ma- 
terials of  these  volumes.  They  lack  the  aris- 
tocratic gossip  of  the  memoirs  of  St  Simon ; 
they  have  not  the  melodramatic  excitement  or 
literary  brilliancy  of  the  historical  romances 
of  Lamartine  ;  they  are  destitute  of  the  doc- 
trinaire philosophising  which  characterizes 
Guizot;  but  they  are  most  interesting  and 
sober  recitals  of  what  may  be  called  the  social 
history  of  the  Revolution,  in  many  of  its  by- 
ways, as  well  as  at  its  centre.  Almost  every 
page  is  a  romance,  revealing — sometimes  piti- 
ably and  ignominiously — the  secret  springs  of 
great  transactions,  the  littleness  of  great  men. 
the  selfishness  of  patriots,  the  intrigues  of 
politics,  the  little  wisdom  with  which  the  world 
is  governed.  Count  Beugnot,  moreover,  pos- 
sesses the  rare  qualities  of  truthfulness  and 
fairness.  He  manifestly  tries  to  tell  us  the 
truth,  and  with  great  shrewdness  and  justice 
he  endeavours  to  present  both  the  defects  and 
excellencies  of  the  monarch  s  under  whom  he 
served.  He  has  generous  words  for  Napoleon, 
does  full  justice  to  his  superb  genius,  while 
he  exhibits  his  hard  coarseness  and  selfish  un- 
scrupulonsness,  and  clearly  discerns  the  fatal 
defects  which  led  to  his*  fall.  He  respects 
Louis  XVI II.,  his  refinement  and  his  wit, 
while  in  a  very  quiet  way  ho  exhibits  bis  in- 
tense heartlessnes8  and  selfishness.    He  pene- 
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1  rates  the  unprincipled,  intriguing  character  of 
the  Orleans  Princes,  and  prepares  his  readers 
for  their  fall,  which  he  did  not  live  to  see.  lie 
appreciates,  too,  with  much  of  the  judicial 
power  of  an  Englishman,  the  character  of  the 
French  nation,  and  the  fatal  defects  which 
keep  it  in  almost  a  chronic  state  of  eruption. 
It  is  impossible  to  cull  from  the  rich  repertory 
of  these  pages.  We  can  only  indicate  a  few 
of  the  points  of  interest  A  native  of  Bar-sur- 
Aube,  Count  Beugnot  became  acquainted  with 
the  notorious  Madame  de  Lamotte,  the  heroine 
of  the  'Diamond  Necklace,'  who  in  1762  (a 
misprint,  surely,  for  1782)  took  refuge  in  Bar- 
aur-Aube,  on  escaping  with  her  sister  from 
the  Convent  at  Longchamps.  The  two  young 
ladies  were  descendants  of  the  Baron  de  Rcmi, 
a  natural  son  of  Henry  II.,  and  claimed  the 
estates  of  their  family,  the  only  thing  which  it 
had  preserved  being  its  pedigree.  The  king 
had  granted  to  their  father  a  pension  of  £40, 
and  to  the  girls  £24  each,  besides  placing  them 
gratuitously  in  the  Abbey  of  Longchamps,  near 
Paris,  with  a  view  to  the  honourable  extinction 
of  a  family  which  had  troublesome  claims. 
Madame  de  Surraont  took  compassion  upon 
thorn,  and  Mademoiselle  de  St  Remi  fascinated 
M.  de  Surmont  and  married  his  nephew,  M. 
de  Lamotte.  The  part  of  Madame  de  Lamotte 
in  the  amazing  story  of  the  4  Diamond  Neck- 
lace '  is  told  at  great  length,  as  also  are  many 
details  of  her  history,  M.  de  Beugnot  being  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  her,  and  more  than 
once  coming  into  perilous  contact  with  this 
strange  tragedy.  To  her  and  Cagliostro  three 
chapters  are  devoted  ;  both  are  admirably 
sketched,  and  many  illustrative  anecdotes 
of  them  are  told.  The  Cardinal  de  Rohan 
had  faith  in  Cagliostro  and  '  the  Duke  de 
Chartres  (Egalite),  at  whose  court  it  had  been 
decided  no  longer  to  believe  in  a  God,  but 
who  was  quite  inclined  to  believe  in  Cag- 
liostro.' Beugnot  helped  Madame  de  Lamotte 
to  destroy  her  letters  on  the  night  of  her 
arrest  4  Here  it  was  that  casting  cursory 
glances  over  some  of  the  thousands  of  the  let- 
ters of  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  I  was  sorry  to  see 
what  a  wreck  the  delirium  of  love,  exaggerated 
by  the  madness  of  ambition,  had  made  of  this 
wretched  man.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  Cardi- 
nal's memory  that  these  letters  have  been  sup- 
pressed, but  it  u  a  loss  to  the  history  of  human 
passion.  What  an  age  was  that  when  a  prince 
of  the  Church  did  not  hesitate  to  write,  to 
i>ign  with  his  name,  and  to  address  to  a  woman, 
letters  that  a  man  of  our  day,  who  had  the 
least  self-respect  might  begin  to  read,  but 
would  never  finish ! '  This  story,  in  the  light 
which  it  throws  upon  the  condition  of  France, 
forms  a  kind  of  prelude  to  the  personal  his- 
tory of  Beugnot  who  is  first  elected  a  Deputy 
to  the  States  General  Curious  things  are  told 
of  Marat  who  '  was  then  only  a  professor  of 
pbyEic,  and  made  a  crusade  against  the  sun, 
declaring  that  it  was  not  the  fountain  of  light 
and  found  persons  senseless  enough  to  listen 
to,  and  even  to  commend  him.' 

A  characteristic  story  of  the  hauteur  of  the 
old  Fronch  aristocracy  is  told  of  Madame  de 
Brionne,wbo,atthe  timcof  the  first  insurrection  | 


of  Paris,  was  advised  by  the  Bishop  of  Autun 
to  go  and  spend  some  time  in  a  little  provincial 
town,  where  she  would  not  be  known.  'A 
little  provincial  town  !'  she  replied,  1  Oh,  M.  de 
Perigord,  I  can  be  a  peasant  if  you  please,  but 
never  a  bourgeoise ! 1 

Louis  XV.  blamed  the  Archbishop  of  Nar- 
bonne  for  his  inordinate  love  of  hunting.  4  My 
Lord  Archbishop,  you  are  a  great  hunter ;  I 
know  something  about  it.  How  can  you  for- 
bid your  priests  from  hunting  if  you  spend  your 
life  in  Betting  them  an  example  of  it  ? '  '  Sire,'  he 
replied,  'for  my  priests,  hunting  is  their  own 
vice  ;  in  my  case,  it  is  the  vice  of  my  ancestors.' 
'My  Lord  Archbishop/  said  the  King  on  an- 
other occasion,  4  they  say  that  you  are  in  debt 
and  vory  deeply.'  4  Sire,'  was  the  reply,  4 1 
will  ask  my  steward  about  it  and  have  the  hon- 
our of  informing  your  Majesty.' 

In  October,  1793,  M.  do  Beugnot  was  impri- 
soned in  the  ConciergorieJ  where,  and  at  La 
Force,  he  remained  until  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre, in  daily  danger  of  death,  but  strangely, 
escaping  it  Of  the  interior  of  prison  life  dur- 
ing this  period  he  gives  vivid  sketches ;  de- 
scribes his  fellow-prisoners — many  of  them  il- 
lustrious for  rank,  talents,  or  virtues — and  the 
incidents  connected  with  the  daily  death  deliv- 
ery of  one  or  more  of  them.  It  is  a  viv  d  and 
powerful  sketch  of  a  notable  interior.  Thin 
section  of  the  work  is  a  series  of  carefully 
executed  sketches  of  notable  persons,  especial- 
ly of  the  leading  Girondists,  including  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Madame  Roland  He  says, 
4 1  more  than  once  made  this  reflection,  that 
death  on  the  scaffold  only  causes  horror  to  the 
generality  of  men,  because  they  compare  it 
with  a  state  of  peace,  of  enjoyment  and  per- 
haps of  happiness  they  are  experiencing ;  but 
death  considered  from  the  depths  of  a  dun-* 
geon,  or  what  is  more,  death  when  the  whole 
oxistence  is  changed  into  torture,  is  no  longer 
the  height  of  evils,  hut  their  remedy.' 

Here  we  must  leave  M.  de  Beugnot.  The 
subsequent  portions  of  his  book  are  even  more 
important  and  interesting,  as  the  author  him- 
self rose  to  eminence,  and  came  into  closer  con- 
tact with  the  great  .movements  of  history. 
Every  page  teems  with  interest  not  only  to  the 
historical  student  but  to  the  general  reader. 
Miss  Yonge  has  done  good  service  in  translat- 
ing this  important  work,  especially  at  this 
juncture,  when  the  spiral  cycle  of  French  des- 
tiny has  again  brought  its  revolutionary  trag- 
edy. It  is  needless  to  say  that  sho  has  execut- 
ed her  task  well,  although  she  might m  onc  or 
two  places,  have  still  further  exercised  her 

The  CoolU:  Hit  Right*  and  Wrongs.  Note* 
of  a  Journey  to  British  Guiana,  with  a  re- 
view of  the  System  and  of  the  recent  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry.  By  the  Author  of 
4  Ginx's  Baby.'    Strahan  and  Co. 

The  conditions  of  coolie  emigration  from  the 
East  Indies  to  the  West  although  attracting 
but  little  attention  from  the  general  public, 
have  been  regarded  anxiously  by  politicians 
and  philanthropists,  who  know  now  easily  enor- 
mous oppression  and  cruel  wrong  may  shel- 
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t#r  themselves  under  legal  forms  of  emigration, 
and  what  a  peculiar  field  for  unscrupulous  cu- 

f>idity  is  constituted  by  the  transmigration  of 
iclpless  Hindoos  and  Chinese  to  British  plan- 
tations in  British  Guiana.  That  great  abuses 
have  been  perpetrated  admits  of  no  doubt,  but 
happily  facilities  of  knowledge  and  of  redress 
aro  much  greater  than  in  the  old  days  of  slav- 
ery ;  and  experience  has  made  the  British 
public  and  the  British  Government  susceptible 
and  suspicious  so  that  long  continuance  of 
wrong  is  not  possible.  A  Mr.  Des  Voeux,  for- 
merly a  stipendiary  magistrate  in  Dcmeraro, 
now  an  administrator  in  St  Lucia,  at  the  close 
of  1309  addressed  a  letter  to  Earl  Granville, 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  representing  the  state 
of  the  coolie  emigrants  '  to  be  little  other 
than  that  from  which  not  many  years  ago  the 
tillers  of  the  same  soil  were  redeemed  by 
our  generous  fathers.  Seduced  from  India  or 
China  by  false  promises  (so  he  seems  to  have 
averred),  not  duly  notified  of  the  legislation 
which  would  affect  their  relations  when  they 
reached  the  field  of  labour,  assigned  without 
duo  caution  on  the  part  of  tbe  executive  to  tho 
power  of  unconscientious  masters,  wronged  by 
the  law  and  against  law,  daily  injured,  and  un- 
able to  obtain  redress  because  of  combinations 
botween  unjust  magistrates,  hireling  doctors, 
and  manoeuvring  planters,  dying  unrecked  and 
unrcckoned  (I  nave  tried  faithfully  thus  to 
sum  up  this  man's  charges),  such  a  fifty  thou- 
sand British  subjects  anywhere  existing  would 
heat  the  sympathies  of  English  hearts  to  boil- 
ing point  Earl  Granville  consequently  ap- 
pointed a  commission  of  inquiry,  and  two  phi- 
lanthropic societies,  'The  Anti-Slavery,'  and 
'The  Aborigines  Protection  Society,'  induced 
no  doubt  by  the  humano  sympathies  and  the 
groat  descriptive  power  of  '  Ginx's  Baby,'  en- 
gaged Mr.  Jenkins,  who  is  a  barrister,  to  go 
out  as  counsel  to  watch  proceedings  on  their 
behalf — 'to  represent  the  coolies  in  this  in- 
quiry.' '  I  accepted  and  held  their  retainer  as 
a  counsel,  not  as  a  partisan.'  This  volume  is 
his  report  It  is,  we  must  confess,  simply  a 
blue-book ;  but  little  of  the  dash  and  humour 
and  graphic  description  of  'Ginx's  Baby'  cha- 
racterize it.  His  clients  are  distant ;  his  em- 
ployers required  exact  statements  of  facts  and 
figures.  It  is  a  law  case,  and  not  a  romance 
It  is  full  of  valuable  information,  but  useful 
information  is  interesting  only  to  politicians 
and  philanthropic  societies.  Mr.  Jenkins  is 
not  dull — he  is  most  so  when  he  tries  to  force 
the  fun ;  ordinarily,  he  is  as  graphic  in  descrip- 
tion and  as  picturesque  in  statistics  as  his  sub- 
ject-matter will  permit  him  to  be.  Every- 
where ho  is  intelligent  and  apparently  most 
solicitously  impartial.  In  the  descriptive  parts 
of  his  book  he  suffers  by  comparison  with  tho 
graphic  power  of  Mr.  Kingston's  4  At  Last,'  yet 
frosh  in  the  memory  of  all  reader.-?.  Tho  book 
is  to  bo  accepted,  therefore,  simply  as  a  blue- 
book  of  useful  information.  The  question  is 
one  of  interest  and  importance  ;  it  affects  our 
national  honour  and  philanthropy.  It  is 
'  whether  an  artificial  system  for  the  transfer 
of  the  swarming  hives  of  Eastern  Asia  to  the 
ncody  plains  of  the  tropical  West  can  bo  form- 


ed, organized,  and  conducted  with  results 
equally  efficacious  to  the  capitalists  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  emigrants.' 

Although  Mr.  Jenkins  thinks  that  Mr.  Des 
Vceux's  statement,  made  under  fear,  as  he  says, 
of  a  coolie  rising,  are  exaggerated,  and  that  his 
examination  before  the  commissioners  4  proved 
to  be  of  a  very  unsatisfactory  character,'  that 
he  had  written  4  a  very  long  and  serious  letter, 
with  the  honestest  of  intentions  bat  with  tho 
least  business-like  of  performance,'  he  thinks 
that  there  was  a  necessity  for  the  inquiry,  and 
that  *  the  severe  animadversions  on  Mr.  Des 
Vceux's  conduct,  in  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners, was  beyond  the  proper  sphere  of  their 
duty ;'  also  that,  '  on  one  or  two  points,  absolute 
justice  doos  not  seem  to  have  been  done  him  in 
the  report'  Mr.  Jenkins  describes  his  voyage 
out,  several  farms  which  he  visited,  the  pro- 
ceedings before  tho  commissioner,  tho  organiza- 
tion for  emigration  in  India  and  in  British 
Guiana,  with  the  management  of  the  emigra- 
tion office,  indentures,  registers,  Ac,  women 
and  marriages,  emigration  laws,  remedies 
against  employers,  wages,  medical  inspection, 
&c,  illustrating  each  by  facts,  anecdotes 
which  may  not  bo  always  facts,  and  various 
details.  He  also  traces  the  growth  of  the 
coolio  system  from  tho  time  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  discusses  the  apprenticeship  and 
other  provisions  for  its  regulation.  The  home 
Government  has  refused  to  subsidize  tho  emi- 
gration j  hence  it  has  beon  in  a  state  of  chronic 
feud  with  tho  colony.  The  details  given  by 
Mr.  Jenkins  in  his  appendix,  under  the  head 
*  Review  of  Emigration,  ore  of  a  very  grave  and 
ominous  character.  First  he  tells  us  that 
4  every  importation  of  African  blood,  whether 
aboriginal  or  West  Indian,  lias  from  the  first 
regularly  disappointed  its  promoters;  tho 
causes  4  lie  partly  in  the  character  of  the  negro, 
partly  in  the  incapacity  of  the  old  labour  sys- 
tem for  adaptation  to  a  state  of  things  in  which 
the  labourers  had  become  free.'  In  1839,  a 
society  was  formed  to  procure  emigrants  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  State ;  2,900  labourers  were 
obtained  from  Barbadoes,  and  thirty  from  the 
United  States.  The  emigrants  were  speedily 
absorbed  into  tho  mass  of  village  population. 
In  1841,  bounty  was  paid  on  8,098  emigrants, 
chioOy  Portuguese,  from  Madeira  and  Brazil ; 
the  mortality  was  appalling,  and  under  an  act 
of  disallowance  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
public  emigration  came  to  an  end.  In  1844, 
Acts  were  passed  providing  for  Chinese  and 
coolie  emigration,  and  the  next  year  563  emi- 
grants camo  from  Calcutta,  and  225  from 
Madras.  In  the  following  year  nearly  6,000 
Porlugueso  emigrants  arrived,  together  with 
1,373  from  Calcutta,  and  2,455  from  Madras. 
They  were  4  ravaged  by  disease,  and  literally 
decimated  year  by  year  in  tho  process  of 
acclimatization.'  Between  1845  and  185  7, 
18,707  Madeirans  had  beon  imported.  The 
census  of  1851  showed  that  only  7,928  were  in 
tho  colony ;  some,  howovcr,  had  returned  to 
their  native  country.  Tho  quinquennial  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Indian  emigrants 
arriving  during  each  of  the  four  periods  1851 — 
1855,  1850—1861,  1861-1865,  1866—1870,  L$ 
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represented  by  the  figures  9,000,  14,000,  18,- 
OOO,  and  24,000.  In  1853,  besides  the  Indians, 
647  Chinese  were  added,  and  in  the  seven 
years  1859— 1866,  about  12,000  more.  The 
Chinese  hare  proved  very  valuable  emigrants, 
About  10,000  Barbadians,  12  Portuguese,  and 
2,500  Africans,  made  an  estimated  rural  popu- 
lation of  92,466.  The  death-rate  is  very 
high,  never  less  than  10  per  cent  The  pro- 
portion of  women  to  men  among  the  coolies 
in  British  Guiana  is  as  10,000  to  29,000,  among 
the  Chinese  as  2  to  114.  The  detailed  evils 
resulting  from  this,  given  in  Mr.  Jenkins's 
chapter  on  the  subject,  are  appalling.  Mr. 
Jenkins  also  quotes  from  the  Pioneer  of  India 
an  ugly  story  concerning  Jamaica  emigration 
agents,  who  attempted  in  India  to  carry  off 
some  twenty  women  by  force,  whom  thoy  had 
got  into  confinement,  and  were  defeated  only 
by  the  energy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans.  Although 
women  are  almost  useless  as  labourers,  it  is  a 
suspicious  fact  that  the  fee  for  each  woman  re- 
cruited in  India  is  seven  rupees,  while  that  for 
a  man  is  only  four.  We  cannot  discuss  the 
various  points  of  emigration  policy  advocated 
by  Mr.  Jenkins ;  we  can  only  thank  him  for 
directing  public  attention  to  a  matter  so  deeply 
affecting  our  colonial  future  on  the  one  hand, 
and  our  national  honour  on  the  other. 


Wettteard  by  Rail ;  a  Journey  to  Snn  Fran- 
cisco and  Back,  and  a  Vitit  to  the  Mormon*. 
By  W.  T.  Rab.    Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

In  a  new  introductory  chapter  to  this  second 
and  cheaper  edition  of  his  book,  concerning 
whicli,  on  its  first  appearance,  we  spake  with 
strong  and  merited  commendation,  Mr.  Rao 
gives  additional  information  concerning  the 
Mormons,  and  the  effect  produced  upon  Mor- 
monistn  by  the  new  railway,  by  the  Mormon  re- 
volt under  Mr.  Godbe  and  the  sons  of  Joseph 
Smith,  and  by  the  vigorous  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  Mr.  Rae  does  not 
think  that  it  has  sustained  much  damagc#by 
cither.  Brigham  Young  said  that  he  did  not 
'care  anything  for  a  religion  which  could  not 
stand  a  railroad.'  Mr.  Godbe's  reform  is 
brought  under  suspicion  by  its  commercial 
motive,  and  was  checkmated  by  Brigham 
Young  giving  the  electoral  franchise  to  women. 
The  chief  perils  to  Monnonism  are  the  success- 
ful assertion  of  the  control  of  the  Mormon 
militia  by  Governor  Schaffcr,  and  some  de- 
cisions of  Chief  Justice  McKean  securing 
absolute  impartiality  between  Mormon  and 
Gentile  in  the  law  courts,  refusing  to  naturalize 
any  aliens  who  arc  polygaurists,  and  refusing 
to  legalize  certain  donations  of  public  bind 
made  by  the  Mormon  Legislative  Assembly. 
The  recent  census  gives  a  population  in  Salt 
Lake  City  of  17,240  persons,  in  the  territory 
of  Utah  of  86,786,  both  much  below  the  cal- 
culation of  the  Mormons  themselves. 

Mr.  Rae  also  gives  the  latest  information 
concerning  gold  and  silver  mining  in  the  States 
of  California  and  Nevada,  and  the  territory  of 
Utah,  and  concerning  the  development  of  traffic 
on  the  Great  Pacific  Railway. 


Canoe  Travelling:  Log  of  a  CruUe  in  the 
Baltic,  and  Practical  ffinta  in  Building 
and  Fitting  Canoe*.  By  Wab:x«tos  Badrn- 
Powbll.  With  Twenty-four  Illustrations 
and  a  Map.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  canoe  achievements  of  Mr.  McGregor— 
and  perhaps  even  more  the  graphic  way  in 
which  they  have  beeo  described — have  pro- 
voked much  emulation,  and  bid  fair  to  raise 
canoeing  into  one  of  our  characteristic  national 
recreations,  like  yachting  and  Alpine  climbing. 
Mr.  Baden-Powell  records  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment of  400  miles  of  canoeing  in  the  Baltic 
Starting  from  Gothenburg  in  the  Cattegat,  on 
the  western  coast  of  Sweden,  he  and  his  com- 
panion took  their  two  canoes  up  the  river 
Gotha,  and  across  the  largo  inland  lake  Wev- 
crn,  100  miles  long,  which  they  crossed  in  a 
steamer ;  then  through  the  West  Gotha  Canal, 
and  across  the  Lakes  Wickcn  and  Wottern, 
Boven,  Roxen,  and  Elon,  with  their  connecting 
canals,  to  the  Baltic;  then  along  tho  north 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  with  its  innumerable  islets, 
and  up  the  Oslo  Sound  to  Stockholm.  '  From 
Stockholm  they  went  by  steamer  to  Gothland, 
Carlsharm,  and  Malmo,  from  which  place  they 
crossed  in  the  canoes  to  Copenhagen,  thence  by 
railway  and  steamer  to  Ketson,  Kiel,  and  Ham- 
burg, where,  after  some  short  river  canoe  ex- 
cursions, they  took  steamer  to  England.  The 
account  of  the  voyage  is  little  more  than  a  log 
of  sailing  experiences,  with  slight  touches  of 
description  of  people  and  places ;  but  it  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  are  fond  of 
boating,  and  by  many  who  are  not  The 
second  part  of  the  book  is  purely  technical,  and 
furnishes  data  for  the  construction  of  canoes. 


rOETBY,  riCTION,  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Bahtuttiotft  Adtenture:  including  a  Tran- 
script from  Euripide*.    By  Robert  Brown 
inc.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Browning's  pastimes  are  characteristic 
enough.  This  new  j>ocm  he  calls  a  May -month 
amusement,  in  the  very  graceful  dedication  in 
which  he  oxplains  its  origin  ;  but  still  we  have 
the  personal  qualities  as  predominant  as  else- 
where. The  Countess  Cowper,  it  appears, 
urged  him  to  give  a  version  of  a  play  of  Euri- 
pides, '  of  that  strangest,  sweetest  song  of  his, 
Alkcstis  ;'  and  Mr.  Browning  gallantly  set  him- 
self to  the  task.  But  well  may  he  say,  in  a 
slightly  different  sense  from  what  he  meant  it 
though  truly  in  no  disparagement  of  his  own 
originality,  1  Euripide*  might  fear  little  ;  but 
/,  al*o>  have  an  interest  in  the  performance  ; 
and  what  wonder  if  I  beg  you  to  suffer  that  it 
make,  in  another  and  far  easier  sense,  its  near- 
est possible  approach  to  those  Greek  qualities 
of  goodness  and  beauty,  by  laying  itself  grate- 
fully at  your  feet?'  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
skill  with  which  Mr.  Browning  invents  dramatic 
expedients  to  aid  him  in  relieving  and  toning 
down  the  contrast  which  would  inevitably  have 
been  felt  between  the  direct  and  sunny  simpli- 
city of  the  Greek,  and  his  own  wayward,  lm- 
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pcrativc  many-moodedness—  to  coin  a  phrase — 
something  of  the  grotesque  would  assuredly 
have  mingled  itself  with  this  performance.  But, 
though  the  clear  wino  ha?  been  poured  into  a 
coloured  glass,  ornamented  with  design  all  too 
florid,  it  is  presented  to  us  by  so  sweet  a  hand 
that  wo  often  forget  the  contrast  in  the  singular 
grace  of  the  maidenly  face  and  figure.  Balaus- 
tion — wild  pomegranate  flower — has  in  her 
soincthing  of  the  Greek  ;  but  she  has  also  an 
ineffable  touch  of  our  modern  time.  Her  image 
comes  as  that  of  a  reconciling  spirit  between 
Mr.  Browning  and  the  old  Greek  poet,  in  such 
a  manner,  as  suffices  to  divert  the  mind  from  a 
too  exclusive  devotion  to  particular  points. 
The  necessity  that  rests  on  Mr.  Browning  to 
first  of  all  create  a  scries  of  media  through 
which  any  circumstance  or  event  may  bo  seen, 
comes  out  most  strongly  here,  where  the  sub- 
ject-matter seemed  least  of  all  to  admit  of  it 
The  triumph  of  Mr.  Browning's  genius  lies  in 
this,  that  in  some  sort  he  justifies  his  own  in- 
justice to  those  Greek  qualities  of  unvarying 
clearness  and  grace  of  outline.  Goethe,  in  his 
'Helena,'  celebrated  in  significant  style  the 
marriage  of  the  Greek  and  Gothic  spirit,  and  he 
even  condescended  under  allegorical  figure  to 
point  at  individual  poets.  Had  he  lived  to  read 
*  Balaustion's  Adventure,'  he  would  have  found 
in  it  a  valuable  instance  Mr.  Browning  is 
Greek  in  the  fresh  simplicity  of  his  feeling ; 
but  Gothic  in  the  necessity  ho  is  ever  under  to 
see  his  thoughts  reduplicated  in  the  shade  and 
sunshine  of  many  different  moods  or  minds. 
Hence  the  lyrical  spirit  and  the  peculiarly  dra- 
matic form  of  his  work ;  and  so  it  is  in  this 
'Adventure.' 

The  girlish  simplicity  of  Balaustion,  the 
Rhodian  maiden  who  recites  the  play,  and  her 
capacity  for  pure  unalloyed  devotion — for  she 
twice  saves  her  friends  by  her  patriotism  and 
love  of  poetry — justify,  in  part  at  least,  what 
appear  to  be  inconsistencies  in  Mr.  Browning's 
rendering ;  such,  for  example,  as  tho  lofty 
idealisation  of  the  character  of  Admetos.  It  is 
just  such  as  a  fresh  enthusiastic  girl  would, 
out  of  her  own  maidenly  conception,  impose  on 
a  hero  of  her  own,  thrown  into  such  tragic 
circumstances  of  those  of  Alkestis.  Thus, 
even  where  we  are  most  induced  to  criticise, 
the  figure  of  the  teller  comes  in  to  warn  us ; 
but  after  all,  the  modern  poet,  by  virtue  of  his 
dramatic  medium,  has  reached  a  truer  concep- 
tion than  that  of  Euripides,  or  has  illumined 
his  conception  by  letting  full  upon  it  the  freer 
lights  of  earlier  time.  But  clearly,  the  tran- 
script from  Euripides,  in  tho  hands  of  Mr. 
Browning,  undergoes  a  strange  transformation. 
It  is  not  alone  that  lines  hero  and  there  vary 
very  much  from  the  original,  and  that  expres- 
sions are  amplified  or  departed  from  ;  it  is  that 
on  the  old  Greek  thought  a  wholly  modern 
conception  of  love,  and  of  life  and  death,  is 
superimposed,  and  a  dim  doctrine  of  spiritual 
compensation  interwoven  with  it,  which  is 
quite  alien  to  Greek  feeling.  Something,  how- 
ever, may  be  said  for  the  fact  that  wo  have 
here  really  a  reminiscence  of  a  former  telling, 
in  which,  naturally,  much  of  the  halo  that  rests 
on  tho  past,  simply  because  it  ha3  '  orbed  into 


the  perfect  star,'  would  unconsciously  well  up 
round  the  recollection,  and  colour  the  incident 
All  this,  of  course,  shows  Mr.  Browning's  su- 
preme art  iri  dramatic  expedient ;  but  some  of 
the  expressions  of  Hcrakles  and  not  a  few  ut- 
terances of  Admetos,  are  almost  too  distinctly 
spiritualistic  to  pass  muster  in  tho  connection 
in  which  we  find  them.    For  example,  this  : — 

'  Since  death  divides  the  pair, 
'Tis  well  that  I  depart  and  thou  remain 
Who  wast  to  me  as  spirit  is  to  flesh  : 
Let  the  flesh  perish,  be  perceived  no  more, 
So  thou,  the  spirit  that  informed  the  flesh, 
Bead  yet  awhile,  a  very  flame  above 
The  rift  I  drop  into  the  darkness  by,  — 
And  bid  remember,  flesh  and  spirit  once 
Worked  in  the  world,  one  body,  for  man's 
sake. 

Never  be  that  abominable  show 

Of  passive  death  without  a  quickening  life, 

Admetos  only,  no  Alkestis  now  ! ' 

Mr.  Browning,  in  quoting  the  verse  from 
Mrs.  Browning,  sufficiently  indicates  the  spirit 
in  which  he  would  read  the  Alkestis  ;  but  clear 
it  is  that  ho  might  have  chosen  from  the  earlier 
poets  passages  far  less  likely  to  give  rise  to 
the  contradiction  which  we  have  spoken  of, 
and  which  cannot  but  bo  more  or  less  felt  in 
this  instance.     In  Euripides,  wo  see  the  first 
fatal  symptoms  of  the  skepticism  and  material- 
ism which  finally  overtook  the  Greek  stage. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  casuistry  in  his  expe- 
dients, which  often  the  stage-play  (of  which 
Mr.  Browning  has  decisively  got  rid)  helped 
him  to  conceal.     The  old  honest  belief  in  the 
myths  was  beginning  to  fade  and  weaken,  and 
had  already  become  pretty  much  a  thing  for 
the  theatre.    Mr.  Browning  his  aimed  at  ideal- 
ising Euripidcs~-at  elevating  him,  as  it  were, 
to  tho  point  at  which  Greek  myth  will  reflect 
the  rising  lights  of  modern  ideas.    But  it  is  in- 
evitable that  scholars  should  feel  that  there  is 
a  lack  of  solid  foundation  for  the  rendering. 
To  those  who  choose  to  receive  Mr.  Browning's 
Alkestis  implicitly,  it  can  only  be  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  of  noblest  meaning.     So  far  as  it 
i*  Greek,  it  gives  the  earlier  rather  than  the 
later  conception ;  but  it  has  wrapped  the  Greek 
ideal  in  a  new  atmosphere  of  spiritual  truth. 
If  Mr.  Browning  had  chosen  the  Alkestis  of 
Euripides  for  the  sole  purposo  of  proving  his 
wonderful  dramatic  capability,  and  his  power 
of  involving  himself  in  a  theme  and  so  trans- 
forming it,  he  could  not  have  found  a  better, 
that  is  to  say,  a  more  difficult,  subject  In 
Greece  the  husband  existed  for  the  State,  the 
wife  for  the  husband,  and  the  conjugal  rela- 
tion was  little  relieved  by  sentiment  Eu- 
ripides celebrates  the  mere  triumph  of  this 
Greek  wifely  duty — no  more  ;  but  how  exqui- 
sitely does  Mr.  Browning  make  Balaustion  play 
chorus,  so  as  occasionally  to  give  opportunity 
for  the  infusion  of  his  own  transcendentalism. 
Sometimes,  however,  Mr.  Browning  shows  fine 
capacity  for  catching  the  Greek  grace  and  un- 
conscious Bcnsuousness  of  conception.  Noth- 
ing could  bo  more  faith! ul  than  this  :— 

'  For  thee,  A  Ikes  tis,  Queen ! 
Many  a  time  those  haunters  of  the  Muse 
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Shall  sing  thee  to  the  seven -stringed  moun- 
tain shell, 

'  And  glorify  in  hymns  that  need  no  harp, 
At  Sparta  when  the  cycle  comes  about, 
And  that  Karncian  month  wherein  the  moon 
Rises  and  never  sets  the  whole  night  through : 
So  too  at  splendid  and  magnificent 
Athenai.    Such  the  spread  of  thy  renown, 
And  such  tho  lay  that,  dying,  thou  hast  loft, 
Singer  and  sayer.' 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  our  readers, 
cither  directly  or  indirectly,  have  got  some  no- 
tion of  what  we  may  call  the  machinery  of  the 
poem.  When  tho  Rhodians  revolt  because  of 
the  disastrous  failure  of  the  Nikian  expedition 
against  Syracuse,  Balaustion  urges  her  friends 
not  to  throw  off  thoir  allegiance,  but — 

'  Rather  go  die  at  Athens,  lie  outstretched 
For  feet  to  trample  on,  before  the  gate 
Of  Diomedes  or  tho  Hippadai, 
Beforo  the  temples  and  among  the  tombs, 
Than  tolerate  the  grim  felicity 
Of  harsh  Lakonia.' 

She  urges  them  to  go  to  Athens,  and  they 
set  saiL  When  they  are  blown  out  of  their 
course  sho  encourages  them  to  new  effort  by 
singing  poems ;  and  when  they  aro  cast  on  the 
Syracusan  coast,  she  wins  the  suffrages  even 
of  the  Syracusans  by  her  recitations.  She  tells 
her  friends,  just  when  she  is  about  to  be  hap- 
pily wedded,  of  this  her  early  adventure,  and 
recites  the  4  whole  main  of  a  play  from  first  to 
last,'  which  was  associated  in  her  mind  with 
such  strange,  glad  memories.  -  - 

And  this  is  Mr.  Browning's  way  of  repro- 
ducing Euripides  to  us.  Nothing  could  bo 
more  characteristic  than  this  performance.  It 
is  full  of  dramatic  subtleties ;  yet  ever  and 
anon  the  pure  naturalness  and  simplicity  of 
Greek  life  break  through  upon  us  with  subdu- 
ing force  from  the  strange  relief  of  contrast 
One  of  our  poets,  in  a  very  clever  feu  d*e$prit, 
spoke  of  Mr.  Browning  as  4  thinking  in  Greek.' 
This  poem  proves,  in  a  certain  respect,  how 
true  was  the  characterization.  But  if  "Mr. 
Browning  thinks  in  Greek,  then  it  is  Inost 
often  to  the  low,  sad  undertone  of  modern 
doubt,  question,  and  perplexity.  The  sun- 
shine that  is  cast  over  this  whole  adventure  is 
what  most  entitles  it  to  be  called  Greek,  though 
there  is  far  too  much  suggestion  of  shadow,  in 
the  shape  of  perilous  speculation,  in  the  back- 


tie  metrist  to  ocho  the  delicate  melodies  which 
lurk  in  Goethe's  simplest  forms  of  rhythm ; 
nor  does  he  always  faithfully  reflect  Goethe's 
ideas — which,  though  twisted  into  recondite 
form,  are  usually  simple  reproductions  of  ar- 
chaic axioms.  It  is  the  highest  compliment 
you  can  pay  Goethe,  to  say  that  there  is  noth- 
ing new  in  him.  He  iterated  ancient  truths  in- 
forms that  suited  his  own  era.  He  was  like  a 
mighty  tree,  bearing  fresh  foliage  every  year, 
but*  always  the  same  old  oak  that  cast  cool 
shadows  on  the  lawns  of  Eden.  Nothing  can 
bo  more  certain  than  that  absolutely  new  ideas 
must  be  false  ideas ;  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  a  man  of  great  genius  does  infinite  good 
by  thinking  out  old  ideas  afresh,  and  presenting 
them  in  a  form  that  suits  his  generation. 
There  is  not  much  in  •  Faust '  that  there  is  not 
in  4  Job '  (which  some  authorities  deem  the 
oldest  poem  in  existence),  and  thero  is  much 
in  '  Job '  which  there  is  not  in  '  Faust.'  But 
'Faust'  was  a  necessity  of  the  age,  for  all  that. 
And  even  Bailey's  4  Festus,'  a  very  crude  and 
washed-out  variation  of  the  theme,  did  good  in 
its  time. 

The  deficiencies  wo  have  indicated  in  Mr. 
Taylor's  work  are  more  visiblo  in  the  second 
part  of  4  Faust'  than  in  the  first  In  both 
they  are  painfully  observable.  Tako  Gretch- 
en'B  song,  'The  King  in  Thjrte: '  we  select  tho 
first  socond,  and  fifth  stanzas : — 

4  There  was  a  king  in  Thulo 
Was  faithful  till  the  grave, 
To  whom  his  mistress  dying 
A  golden  goblet  gave. 

4  Nought  was  to  him  more  precious ; 

He  drained  it  at  every  bout ; 
His  eyes  with  tears  ran  over 

As  oft  as  he  drank  out 
*         *         *  *  * 

4  Then  stood  tho  old  carouser. 
And  drank  the  last  life-glow, 
And  hurled  the  hallowed  goblet 
Into  tho  tide  below.' 

Herewith  we  venture  to  compare  the  same 
stanzas,  in  a  boyish  translation  of  our  own, 
made  when  we  had  a  vision  of  translating 
Faust':— 


a  king  in  Thule,  the  ancient  sea 


Faint ;  a  Tragedy.  By  John  Wolfoano  Von 
Gortue.  Translated  in  the  original  metres 
by  Bayabd  Taylor.  Strahan  and  Co. 
All  translators  of  first-class  poetry  have  a  diffi- 
cult series  of  problems  to  solve ;  but  we  are 
disposed  to  think  a  version  of  '  Faust'  in  the 
original  metres  is  about  the  most  arduous  task 
a  man  could  set  himself.  We  would  almost 
rather  attempt  4  The  Birds '  of  Aristophanes. 
Mr.  Taylor,  hitherto  known  as  one  of  the 
choicest  writers  of  that  variety  of  English  prose 
which  has  developed  itself  across  the  Atlantic 
— a  variety  which  is  what  gardeners  call  a 
•  sport ' — is  not  quite  up  to  the  great  work  he 
has  undertaken.    He  is  not  a  sufficiently  sub- 


4  There  was 
beside , 

His  love  a  goblet  gave  him  upon  the  day  sho 
died. 


At  festival  and  banquet  he  loved  that  cup  of 
gold, 

For  many  a  dream  it  brought  him  of  the  sweet 
days  of  old. 


a  mighty  draught 
Then  hurls  the  golden  goblet  away  into  the 


4  The  aged  king 
drinks  he, 


Some  of  Mr.  Taylor's  expressions  in  the  few 


lines  we  have  cited  are  unpoetic,  and  some  are 
telligible;  for  example,  what  is  to  be  un- 
tood  by  tho  old  king's  drinking  4  hia  last 


unin 
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life-glow?'  Rhyme  is  of  course  answerable 
for  the  barbarism. 

Now  let  us  take  the  first  four  lines  of  1  The 
Prologue  in  Heaven ' — the  song  of  Raphael,  the 
Archangel.    Thus  Mr.  Taylor  :— 

'  The  sun-orb  sings  in  emulation, 

'Mid  brother  spheres,  his  ancient  round — 
His  path  predestined  through  creation, 
He  ends  with  step  of  thunder-sound.' 

This  i3  awkward  and  unpoetic.  The  sun  '  sing- 
ing a  round '  makes  ono  think  of 

*  Three  blind  mice- 
See  how  they  run ! ' 

Here  is  Dr.  Anstcr's  version  of  the  same 


'  The  sun,  as  in  the  ancient  days, 

'Mong  sister  stars  in  rival  song. 
His  destined  path  preserves,  obeys. 
And  still  in  thunder  rolls  along.' 

Shelley  writes  :— 

4  The  sun  makes  music  as  of  old 

Amid  the  rival  spheres  of  Heaven, 
On  its  predestined  circle  rolled 
With  thunder  speed.' 

Again,  let  us  place  in  parallel  the  final  lines 
of  Raphael's  song.    Taylor : — 

*  The  lofty  worts,  unapprehended, 
Are  bright  as  on  the  earliest  day.' 

Anster : — 

'  Mysterious  all — yet  all  is  good, 
AH  fair  as  at  the  birth  of  light' 
Shelley  :— 

4  The  world's  unwithcrcd  countenance 
Is  bright  as  at  the  birth  of  day.' 

Mr.  Taylor's  liability  to  mistake  Goethe's 
meaning — a  liability  shared  by  most  transla- 
tors, because  the  j>oet  is  really  simple,  when 
they  fancy  him  only  an  uttercr  of  enigmas — 
is  curious'ly  shown  by  his  rendering  of  a  fa- 
mous lino: — 

'  Es  irrt  der  Mensch,  so  lang  er  strebt' 
Goethe  meant  simply  this,  4  Man  errs  when 
he  strives '—calm  is  both  power  and  joy — 
leave  the  great  movement  of  the  world  do  to  its 
work,  and  be  passive  in  the  hands  of  the  Crea- 
tor. His  faith  was  in  repose.  Well,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor gives  us  the  renderings  of  nine  translators, 
none  of  whom  have  approached  the  simplicity, 
and  only  one  or  two  the  meaning  of  tho  origi- 
nal 
Ex.  gr. : — 

•Hayward.—  Man  is  liable  to  error,  while  his 

struggle  lasts. 
Asster.— Man's  hour  on  earth  is  weakness, 

error,  strife. 
Brooks. — Man  errs  and  staggers  from  his 

birth. 

Swanwick.— Man,  while  he  striveth,  is  prone 
to  err. 

Blackie.— Man  must  still  err,  so  long  as  he 
strives. 

Martin.— Man,  while  his  struggle  lasts,  is 
prone  to  stray. 


Bebesford.— Man  errs  as  long  as  lasts  his 
life. 

IJntcn. — Man's  prone  to  err  in  acquisition. 
Blaze.— L' Homme  s'egare,  tantqu'il  chercho 
son  but' 

To  which  let  us  add  : — 

Bayard  Tatlor.— 4  While  man's  desires  and 


aspirations  stir. 

He  cannot  choose  but 


err. 


One  would  liko  to  know  what  becomes  of 
the  original  m«tre»,  when  a  line  of  eight  mono- 
syllables is  transmuted  into  two  claudicant 
lines  that  run  to  sixteen  syllables.  By  the 
way,  we  must  rcmombcr  one  other  render- 
ing:— 

SnELLET. —   ....       4  Man 
Must  err  till  he  has  ceased  to  struggle' 

But  even  Shelley  has  not  quite  caught 
Goethe's  meaning.  This  is  excusable,  as  we 
know  that  Shelley's  German  was  imperfect 

Our  ultimate  judgment  on  Mr.  Bayard  Tay- 
lor's effort  is  simply  this :  it  is  a  worthy  piece 
of  work,  but  it  does  not,  and  cannot  stand 
as  representative  of  1  Faust,'  for  the  two  rea- 
sons already  assigned.  Mr.  Taylor  cannot 
fathom  Goethe's  meaning,  and  cannot  catch  his 

The  Breitmann  Ballad*.  By  Charles  C. 
Lelakd.  Complete  Edition.  Trubnor  and 
Co. 

Mr.  Lcland  has  found  it  necessary  to  protest 
against  spurious  Breitmanns,  and  to  say  that 
Ins  only  authentic  ballads  are  contained  in  this 
volume— a  testimony  at  once  to  both  the  popu- 
larity of  tho  ballads  and  tho  value  of  this 
edition.  The  various  parts  of  the  volume  arc 
very  unequal  in  merit,  but  1  Hans  Breitmann  in 
Italy'  is  equal  to  the  best  work  of  the  author, 
and  attests  his  varied  attainments.  We  have 
already  done  justice  to  the  ballads,  and  need 
only  quote  his  advico  to  the  Pope : — 

4  "Tonitrus  et  cespea !"  dixit  Johanes  Broit- 
inann. 

44  Si  vcritatem  cupies,  tunc  ego  sum  der 
right  man ; 
Percute  semper  fcrrum  dum  caldum  est  et 
malleable, 

Nunc  est  tuum  tempus  te  facere  infallible. 

144  In  nostra  America  quura  Pneses  deect 
abire, 

Die  ultimo  fecit  omnc  quodpossct  hnapi- 
nire. 

Appointct  amba9ciatorcs  et  post-magistros, 
Consules  et  alios,  per  dextros  et  sinigtros. 

4  44  Quum  Rex  Bomba  ista  Neapolit — anus. 
Compulsus  fuit  to  shin  it — ut  dixit  Afri- 
canus — 

Fecit  ultimo  die  ducos  et  countos,  vanus. 
(Inter  alios  McCloskcy,  tuus  Hibcrnicus 


4  44  Et  quia  tu  es ;  ut  credo ;  ultimus  Popo- 


Faois  bene  devenirc,  quod  dicitur  Hi?h 
Cockalorum — 
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magnissimus  toad  in  the  puddle,  ite 
caput,  magnamente ; 
Et  Earns  stctrr  Decs,  nemine  contradi- 
cento ! 

'  "  Unus  error  solus,  Sancte  Pater  commisisti. 
Quia  primus  infallible  non  te  proclamu- 
visti, 

Nam  nemo  audet  dicere :  Papa  fecit  quod 

non  est  bonus. 
Decet  semper  jactarc  super  alios  probandi 

onus. 

4  44  Conccptio  Immaculata,  hoc  modo  flxisti, 
Et  nemo  audet  dicere  unum  verbum,  de 

isti : 

Non  rides  si  infallibilis  es,  et  vultis  es  ex- 
dare, 

Non  alius  scd  tu  solus  banc  debet  procla- 
mare." 

4  44  Figlio  mio,"  dixit  Papa  ;  "tu  es  homo  mi- 
rabilis, 

Tua  verba  sunt  mi  dulcior  quam  ostrichc 

cum  Chabli.s 
Tn  tutta  Roma,  de  Alcmania  gente, 
Non  ho  visto  uno  con  si  grande  men  to. 

Ver  obenedetto  es — oris  benedictus, 
•  4<Tibi  mittcrcm  photographiam  in  qua  sum 
depictus, 

Tu  comprendes  eituatio— il  punto  et  gra- 
vamen. 

Sunt  pauci  clcrici  ut  te.    Nunc  dico  tibi. 
—Amen." ' 

The  Memlrrfor  Paris  :  a  Tale  of  the  Second 
Empire.  By  Tkois-Etoii.es.  Three  vols. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
The  purpose  of  this  very  clever  book  is  to 
give  a  picture  of  the  political  and  social  state  of 
Prance  during  the  early  period  of  the  Second 
Empire,  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  coup  d'etat  —  the  period  of  the  Crimean 
War,  and  of  the  Credit  ifobilier.  Anything 
more  shrewd  in  observation,  more  competent  in 
knowledge,  more  healthy  in  judgment,  more 
caustic  in  refined  sarcasm,  more  sparkling  in 
style,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  The  thread  of 
Btory  upon  which  these  sketches  are  strung  is 
of  the  slenderest.  Raoul  Aime  was  Duke  of 
Hautbourg,  on  the  Loire,  whose  head  shared 
the  fate  of  those  of  so  many  of  the  old  aristo- 
cracy in  1793,  and  whoso  estate  was  sold  for  a 
mere  song  to  an  attorney.  Raoul  Aime's  son 
went  info  exile,  married  the  wealthy  daughter 
of  an  English  tlare-owner,  with  whose  money 
he  bought  back  tho  estate,  returned  to  France 
with  Louis  XVIII.,  and  died  a  Minister  of 
State.  His  son  was  accidentally  killed  in  tho 
streets  tho  day  after  the  roup  d'etat  of  1851, 
his  nephew,  Manuel  Gerald,  being  heir  to  his 
title  and  propcrtv.  A  sturdy,  and  noble-heart- 
ed Republican,  Gerald  cannot  take  possession 
of  estates  purchased  with  the  money  of  a  slave- 
holder, or  live  in  France  under  the  regime  of 
Napoleon  III.  He  lives,  therefore,  iu  compara- 
tive poverty  in  Brussels,  and  distributes  the 
Urge  revenue  of  his  estates  in  charities.  His 
two  aons,  Horace  and  Kmilc,  enthusiastically 
ratify  their  father's  repudiations,  and  study 


law  in  Paris  in  order  to  practise  as  barristers. 
The  father,  however,  wisely  refuses  to  accept 
tho  verdict  of  his  sons  as  final,  puts  into  their 
hands  a  deed  conveying  the  estate  to  them, 
and  puts  them  upon  a  probation  of  five  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  their  decision  is  to  be 
given.  The  two  young  men  enter  at  tho  bar,  take 
modest  lodgings  in  the  house  of  a  haberdasher, 
and  become  the  heroes  of  the  story.  Their 
characters  are  finely  discriminated.  H 
the  cider,  is  full  of  fine  generous  impulses  and 
virtues,  but  has  certain  social  weaknesses  that 
render  him  incapable  of  the  austere,  not  to  say 
Quixotic  virtues  of  his  father.  Emile,  who  is 
subordinate  in  the  narrative,  is  less  brilliant 
than  Horace,  but  studious,  solid,  modest,  and 
Spartan ;  both  brothers,  moreover,  are  affection- 
ate and  filial  The  interest  centres  on  Horace, 
who  makes  a  brilliant  debut  in  defence  of  a 
press  prosecution,  and  becomes  famous  ;  is  re- 
turned deputy  for  Paris,  becomes  acquainted 
with  M.  Macrobe,  the  great  financier,  the  found- 
er and  chairman  of  the  Credit  Parisicn  ;  is  so 
far  entangled  by  him  as  to  marry  his  daughter 
Angelique,  notwithstanding  a  deeper  passion 
for  Georgette,  the  haberdasher's  daughter ; 
writes  brilliant  articles,  makes  effective 
speeches,  passes  through  various  phases  of 
Parisian  life,  and  ultimately,  after  his  father's 
death,  determines  to  claim  the  dukedom.  Al- 
most every  class  and  aspect  of  tho  venal  life  of 
Paris  during  this  humiliating  period  is  made  to 
pass  before  us,  the  chief  personages  being  por- 
traits from  life,  easily  cognizable  by  anyone 
moderately  acquainted  with  history:  indeed, 
the  names  of  some  arc  but  very  thinly  disguis- 
ed. Thus,  Jules  Favre  is  Claude  Febro,  M. 
Thiers  is  M.  Tire,  M.  ArsOno  Houssaye  is  Ar- 
sene  Goussct,  Mr.  Worth  is  Mr.  Girth,  Blanqui 
is  Albl  Journalist,  Republican,  Legitimist, 
and  Imperial,  notably  the  renowned  correspon- 
dent of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  who  is  every- 
where and  knows  everything ;  politicians,  law- 
yers, novel  writers,  financiers,  aristocrats,  bour- 
geoisie, Parisians,  and  villagers,  nro  presented 
in  careful  portraiture— evidently  from  life — the 
whole  being  done  with  very  great  literary  skill 
and  brilliancy.  The  story,  slight  as  it  is,  and 
notwithstanding  the  somewhat  melodramatic 
incidents  of  the  struggle  between  Horace  and 
Albi  at  his  father's  grave,  and  tho  death  of  the 
former  and  his  wifo  on  the  day  they  take  pos- 
session of  the  estate,  indicates  great  powers  of 
novel  writing,  if  the  writer  bo  so  minded. 
Nothing  can  be  more  skilful,  discriminating, 
or  beautiful  than  the  delicate  contrasts  in 
character  between  the  two  brothers,  Horace 
and  Emile,  the  two  girls  Georgette  and  Ange- 
lique, the  two  patriots  Horace  Gerald  and  Nes- 
tor Roche ;  or  more  masterly  than  the  way  in 
which  the  working  of  Imperial  institutions  is 
exhibited.  The  marvel  is  that  any  despot,  in 
such  a  position  of  moral  isolation,  and  with 
such  unscrupulous  and  reckless  methods  of 
tyrannv  and  corruption  could,  for  eighteen 
years,  nave  maintained  himself  upon  the  throne 
of  France.  The  fact  speaks  volumes  for  the 
condition  to  which  unscrupulous  rulers  and 
blind  revolutions  may  reduce  a  great  people. 
The  writer's  intimate  acquaintance  with  tho  in- 
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terior  of  French  life,  whether  the  court  life  of  I 
Paris,  or  the  village  life  of  Uautbourg,  the  le- 
gal life  of  the  Palais  do  Justice,  or  the  bour- 
geoise  life  of  commercial  travellers,  and 
Parisian  shopkeepers,  is  manifest  in  every  sen- 
tence, and  is  something  unique.  The  book  is 
a  gallery  of  portraits,  in  a  series  of  social 
sketches  eminently  original  and  clever.  A 
genial  and  high-minded  Asmodeus,  in  a  vein  of 
delicate  sarcasm,  reveals  a  state  of  things 
which  all  were  assured  of,  but  which  very  few 
could  picture.  Here,  with  graphic  realism, 
and  yet  with  perfect  delicacy,  its  terrible 
rottenness  is  indicated.  In  his  very  different 
field,  and  with  a  very  different  genius,  both  in 
quality  and  degree,  the  author  of  "  The  Mem- 
ber for  Paris"  has  been  as  eminently  successful 
as  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian.  We  trust  that 
the  writer,  whom  we  can  scarcely  err  in 
identifying  with  the  author  of  the  brilliant 
French  sketches  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Cornhill  Magmhie,  will  work  yet  more  fully 
the  mine  of  which  he  has  given  us  these  speci- 

BeMnd  the  Veil    By  the  Author  of  'Six 
Months  Hence.'    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

It  is  an  undoubted  weakness  in  a  writer  of  fic- 
tion when  the  interest  of  the  story  is  made  to 
depend  upon  a  succession  of  exciting  situa- 
tions and  tragic  catastrophes.  There  was  in 
this  writer's  former  work  a  weird  interost  in 
the  strange  psychological  problem  which  he  set 
himself  to  work  out,  and  which  was  done  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  power  and  promise. 
In  the  present  story  sensational  incident 
abounds,  and  is  not  carried  off  by  morbid  psy- 
chology. Here,  as  in  the  former  work,  the 
interest  centres  upon  a  murder — suroly  human 
life  is  varied  enough  for  a  fresh  source  of  inte- 
rest The  story  opens  with  a  railway  accident, 
in  which  the  hero  is  well-nigh  killed,  and,  in 
his  delirium,  awakens  certain  suspicions  about 
his  antecedents,  the  pendant  picture  of  which 
is  a  scene  of  murder  in  the  Australian  Jnish. 
After  his  marriage  is  broken  off  ho  nearly  dies 
of  typhus  fever,  in  the  delirium  of  which  he 
removes  the  suspicions  which  had  gathered 
round  him ;  and  Jessie,  his  botrothed,  nearly 
dies  of  a  ruptured  blood-vessel.  Twice  he 
is  found  by  Beresford  in  a  remote  part  of 
Wales — the  chances  of  finding  him  there  being 
a  hundred  thousand  to  one,  while  the  plot  is 
carried  on  by  a  dozen  most  improbable  coinci- 
dences. Then  James  his  brother,  who  in  flee- 
ing from  justice  has  slept  in  a  railway  truck, 
apparently  rides  to  his  death  in  a  furnace,  into 
which,  by  automatic  action,  it  is  likely  to  de- 
liver him ;  but  by  a  refinement  of  feeling,  re- 
sembling that  of  a  cat  with  a  mouse,  he  is 
made  to  jump  off  and  over  a  precipice,  only 
to  die  a  few  hours  after  in  the  custody  of 
the  police,  who  are  in  pursuit  of  him  for  mur- 
der— having  confessed  himself  guilty,  first  of 
the  murder,  then  of  the  crime  of  blocking  the 
railway,  to  cause  the  death  of  his  brother.  In 
addition  to  aU  this,  Jessie's  brother  dies  of 
consumption,  and  a  seaside  acquaintance  is 
half  killed  by  cardiac  asthma.  Now  we  have 
no  objection  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  the 


I  tragic,  but  thus  to  fill  a  novel  with  it  is  simply 
repulsive,  and  is  defoctive  art.    A  good  plot 
should  be  constructed  like  a  Chinese  puzzle, 
and,  like  a  Chinese  puzzle,  taken  to  nieces. 
The  author  of  1  Behind  the  Veil '  simply  breaks 
the  puzzle  after  cleverly  putting  it  together. 
There  can  be  but  little  good,  and  a  very  infe- 
rior kind  of  interest  in  such  melodramatic 
stories ;  we  get  too  impatient  even  to  bo 
amused,  and  we  cannot  rank  very  highly  the 
writer  who  chiefly  depends  upon  them.  The 
best  parts  of  'Behind  the  Veil*  are  its  dia- 
logues and  letters — especially  those  of  Jessie 
and  Flo— which  arc  very  spirited  and  clever ; 
as  is  also  the  schoolboy  slang  of  Conrad.  If 
the  writer  would  trust  himself  to  a  novel  of 
character  ho  would,  judging  from  these,  suc- 
ceed well.    Tho  characters  themselves,  too,  aro 
well  conceived  and  discriminated,  especially 
those  of  the  mother  and  the  two  sisters.  Noel 
Arlington  is  too  galvanic  to  be  natural  or  inte- 
resting.    Beresford  is  better,  and  has  two 
amusing  foils  in  Smith,  the  pianoforte  tuner, 
and  Pinthorne,  the  curate — both  of  which  aro 
very  clever  caricatures.    The  literary  power 
evinced  is  considerable ;  the  love-making  is 
well-nigh  perfect,  although  wo  do  not  quite 
like  a  man  of  thirty -five  and  upwards  marry- 
ing a  girl  of  fifteen.    The  writer  ought  to  do 
good  work;  and  will,  if  he  will  only  emanci- 
pate himself  from  a  vicious  school,  depend  less 
upon  blue  lights,  and  more  upon  natural  human 
developments.     His  book  is  one  in  which, 
while  the  defects  hinder  perfect  sympathy,  the 
excellences  are  too  distinctive  to  permit  us  to 
lay  it  aside. 

Fernyhurtt  Court ;  an  Entry-day  Story.  By 
the  Author  of  4  Stone  Edge.'  Strahan  and 
Co. 

If  tho  author  of  '  Behind  the  Veil '  has  gone 
to  the  one  extreme,  the  author  of  1  Fornyhurst 
Court '  has  gone  to  the  other.  Although  her 
work  belongs  to  the  higher  and  more  thought- 
ful school  of  character,  and  although  it  is  writ- 
ten with  the  delicacy,  beauty,  and  power  that 
challenged  attention  and  excited  expectation 
in  4  Stone  Edge,'  it  has  not  movement  enough 
to  sustain  its  characters.  The  artistic  struc- 
ture is  loose,  although  upon  the  artistic  finish 
much  careful  pains  is  bestowed.  More  of  the 
evolution  of  a  story  would  have  prevented  the 
tendency  to  run  into  inordinate  descriptions 
and  to  desultoriness  which  has  sometimes 
wearied  us.  The  book  is  a  thoroughly 'good 
one — it  could  not  be  otherwise  from  the  pon  of 
its  author — but  like  4Benoni  Blake,1  upon 
which  we  have  offered  some  criticisms  in  an- 
other place,  it  might  have  been  better.  What- 
ever the  skill  of  touch  and  the  effects  of  colour, 
the  first  great  requisite  of  a  picture  is  composi- 
tion ;  so  the  first  great  work  of  a  novel  writer 
is  a  story — and  story  there  is  none  in  4  Ferny- 
hurst  Court'  Its  studies  are  chiefly  of  women, 
and  are  apparently  intended  to  exhibit  tho 
causes  of  wifely  unfitness  and  motherly  failure, 
in  little  defects  of  temper  and  unselfishness. 
Some  half-dozen  thoroughly  disagreeable  wo- 
men aro  delineated — none  of  them  wicked,  but 
all  unloveable  through  little  naggings,  Or  little 
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selfishnesses.  We  confess  that  wo  could  have 
dispensed  with  one-half  of  them,  and  could 
have  desired  the  substitution  of  two  or  three 
contrasts  like  May.  Milly  is  an  improvement 
upon  Dickens's  Dora,  hut  Lionel's  chances  of 
happiness  are  not  great.  The  moral  of  the 
story  is  a  wholesome  one  if  the  girls  will  hut 
take  it ;  but  we  confess  wo  should  like  to  see 
the  authoress  devoting  her  fine  perception  of 
character,  and  her  great  descriptive  powers,  to 
a  work  architecturally  great,  as  well  as  artisti- 
cally beautiful. 

Her  Title  of  Honour.   By  Holme  Lee.  Henry 
S.  King. 

This  charming  biographical  fiction  is  con- 
structed upon  the  outline  of  Henry  Martyn's 
history,  which  it  clothes  with  imaginative  flesh 
and  blood,  incident,  conversation,  and  motive; 
so  far,  that  is,  as  the  actual  history  docs  not 
supply  these.    The  authoress  has  been  very 
faithful  to  biographical  fact;  her  religious 
sympathies,  moreover,  have  enabled  her  to 
enter  with  great  appreciation  into  the  purposes 
and  motives,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  fluctua- 
tions and  resolves  of  that  heroic  life.    The  re- 
sult is  an  imaginative  story  that  is  probably 
more  true  to  actual  life  than  the  ordinary 
biographies  of  Henry  Martyn  are  ;  for  imagina- 
tive genius — faithful,  as  here,  to  ascertained 
facts,  even  the  minutest — can  represent  men 
and  women  much  more  truly  and  vividly  than 
a  mero  common-place  biographer  who  is  re- 
stricted to  literal  fact,    The  conception  of 
Eleanor's  character,  generous  and  loving,  and 
yet  falling  short  of  needful  heroism,  is  not 
only  very  fine,  but  is,  perhaps,  the  true  expla- 
nation of  the  great  disappointment  in  Martyn's 
career.    Personal  and  local  names  are  changed 
so  as  to  give  greater  freedom  of  treatment  to 
the  artist,  but  they  are  easily  identified — 
Truro  with  Pcngarvon,  Salisbury  with  Craxon, 
Eleanor  Trevelyan  with  Lydia  GronfelL  We 
scarcely  need  say  of  a  book  of  Holme  Lee's 
writing  that  it  is  carefully  finished,  and  redo- 
lent of  a  refined  and  beautiful  soul.    We  have 
no  more  accomplished  or  conscientious  literary 
artist    The  fine  touches  of  characterization  of 
which  the  book  is  full,  give  it  a  great  charm  to 
cultivated  minds.    The  broken-off  purposes  of 
Henry  Martyn's  life  give  novelty  to  the  course 
and  issue  of  the  story,  and  significance  to  the 
moral  which  wise  preachers  often  proclaim, 
thnt  tangible  achievement  is  not  the  greatest 
end  or  influence  of  a  life.    Henry  Martyn  may 
have  applied  great  scholarship  and  refined  in- 
tellectual powers  to  work,  which  ordinary 
literati  would  have  done  even  better,  but  the 
consecration  of  ordinary  powers  would  not 
have  filled  the  Church  and  the  world  with 
such  an  influence. 

Benoni  BUike^  if./?.,  Surgeon  at  QUnaWie. 

By  the  Author  of  'Peasant  Life  in  the 

North.'  Strahan  and  Co. 
'Peasant  Life  in  the  North'  won  for  its 
author  a  respectful  attention  to  whatever  else 
he  might  publish.  Few  sketches,  of  contem- 
poraneous writers,  surpass  or  equal  the  racy 
characterizations  and  subtle  human  tenderness 


of  4  Muckle  Jock,'  the  mild  Rhadamanthus  doom 
of  4  The  Dainty  Drainer,'  or  the  perfect  admix- 
ture of  refined  passion  and  rustic  roughness  of 
'The  Mason's  Daughter.'     'Benoni  Blake,' 
therefore,  excited  expectations  which  it  will 
both  gratify  and  disappoint.   Let  us  have  done 
with  the  grumbling  first.    Of  course  the  sub- 
jective characteristics  of  this  author  were  to 
be  anticipated.    No  one  could  have  looked  for  a 
novel  in  the  style  of  Charles  Lever  or  Wilkie 
Collins  from  him.    Subtle  analysis,  quiet  de- 
scription, and  a  certain  vein  of  sentimental  and 
philosophical  reflection  and  comment  were  to 
be  expected.    We  will  not  say  that  in  these 
rather  than  in  crowded  incident  and  dramatic 
representations  the  chief  genius  of  fiction  lies. 
Every  man  in  his  own  order.    4  Charles  O'Mal- 
ley '  is,  in  its  way,  as  good  as  4  The  Transforma- 
tions;'  but  we   may  say  that  tho  greatest 
achievement  of  genius  is  a  just  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  two,  and  this  the  author  of  4  Benoni 
Blake'  has  not  maintained.    His  work  is  a 
photograph  rather  than  a  story,  a  photograph 
of  the  kind  that  presents  the  same  face  in  four 
aspects  of  it  The  effect  is  like  looking  through 
an  album  containing  only  different  photographs 
of  the  same  person.    The  art  is  very  beautiful, 
and  tho  effect  for  a  little  while  very  charming, 
but  one  gets  tired  before  tho  second  volume, 
and  wishes  that  4 Benoni  Blake'  would  do 
something,  or  that  somebody  would  do  some- 
thing to  him.    We  got  as  tirod  of  his  simplo 
inertia  as  he  of  the  simple  facile  sweetness  of 
Bessie's  kisses.    There  is,  moreover,  a  little 
too  much  about  kissing ;  the  sweetness  of 
kisses  is  better  suggested  than  described.  The 
author  has  made  the  mistake  of  expanding  a 
sketch,  such  as  might  have  found  a  place  in 
4  Peasant  Life,'  into  a  book — story  it  scarcely 
is — and  he  has  done  this  by  repetitions  and  re- 
iterations of  substantially  the  same  situation 
and  sentiments.    This  probably  is  an  uncon- 
scious revolt  against  mere  sensationalism,  for 
the  writer  is  clearly  capable  of  spirited  dia- 
logue and  of  inventive  construction.    We  are 
not,  however,  quito  sure  of  the  limit  of  this 
power.    Neither  the  peasant  dialogues  nor  the 
conversations  of  educated  persons  have  much 
variety ;  the  latter,  indeed,  if  wo  except  the 
brief  episodes  at  Fanflarc  Lodge  and  of  the  flir- 
tation with  Miss  Shawe,  are  almost  wholly  sub- 
stituted by  descriptions.    We  are  told  what 
the  characters  are — they  do  not  unfold  or  ex- 
hibit themselves.    The  author  has,  however, 
a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  provincial 
thought  and  speech  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  ; 
their  racy  humour,  pawky  shrewdness,  and 
quaint  prejudices,  are  admirably  described. 
John,  the  minister's  man,  and  Nannie,  his 
female  counterpart,  are  genuine  types ; — John's 
leal  affection  comes  out  very  nohly  in  tho 
proffer  of  his  hoarded  savings.    So,  in  a  some- 
what higher  grade,  are  Mr.  Bowie,  the  'paper 
minister,'  and  Miss  Robisoo.   The  conversation 
between  Mr.  Bowie  and  John,  as  the  latter 
drives  home  the  former,  is  the  raciest  bit  in 
the  book ;  but  all  this  runs  in  a  very  narrow 
groove.     There  arc,  too,  certain  mannerisms, 
which  recall  unpleasantly  reminiscences  of  the 
j  way  in  which  Thackeray  buttonholes  his  read- 
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ers  and  takes  thorn  into  his  confidence,  which  I 
had  better  be  avoided,  as  also  a  covert,  al-  | 
though  not  ill-natured,  vein  of  sarcasm,  which 
leaves  you  in  doubt  whether  the  writer  is  in  jest 
or  earnest;  in  which  again,  the  influence  of 
Thackeray  is  a  liUle  too  perceptible.  De- 
cidedly, too,  the  puff  indirect,  ■  in  reference 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Saturday  Reriexo  on 
'Peasant  Life  in  the  North,'  is  in  bad  taste. 
Altogether,  there  is  a  lack  of  tho  art  eelandi 
artem,  a  certain  artificialness,  and  self-con- 
scious mannerism  that  mars  the  effect  of  the 
book.  The  writer  is  apparently  ashamed  of 
his  gcntlo  sympathies,  and  tries  to  appear 
cynical*. 

It  is  easier,  however,  to  speak  of  defects 
than  of  excellences,  and  the  manifold  and  great 
excellences  of  4  Benoni  Blake '  alone  justify  us 
in  saying  so  much  about  its  defects.  The 
former  are  a  minute  knowledge  and  love  of  na- 
ture, a  keen  insight  into  the  fluctuations  and 
inconsistencies  of  human  nature,  a  sympathetic 
tenderness  for  its  sorrows  and  loves  and  pure 
joys,  hearty  enjoyment  of  its  humour  and 
pathos,  and  a  quiet  realism,  exquisitely  fla- 
voured with  sentiment,  which  portrays  life  as 
an  accomplished  artist  paints  a  portrait,  with 
just  that  idealism  which  adorns  character  with- 
out falsifying  it    Tho  character  of  Benoni, 
gentle  and  good  but  not  heroic,  drifting  into 
virtue  rather  than  fighting  for  it;  that  of 
Bessie,  tender,  yet  resolute;  lowly  yet  great 
in  self-sacrificing  power;  trustful  as  worship, 
yet  sensitive  and  very  refined  in  feeling,  and 
capable  of  being  hclpod,  as  her  friend  Miss 
Robison  helps  her — are  both  admirably  done : 
so  is  the  contrast  between  tho  two  ministers, 
Mr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Bowie.    There  is,  however, 
something  unnatural  and  improbable  in  the 
rolativo  feeling  of  father  and  son,  and  we  arc 
sorry  that  Miss  Robison  should  fall  into  tho 
arms  of  a  selfish  and  vulgar  fellow  like  Bowie. 
The  Fanflare  family  are  also  well  portrayed. 
Altogether  thcro  is  great  power  and  greater 
promise  in  '  Benoni  Blake.'    It  exhibits  the 
fine  elements  of   Scottish  life  in  its  low- 
lier walks,  with  a  degree  of   ability  that 
equals  that  of  the  author  of  '  Robin  Grey.'  It 
is  full  of  beautiful  lights  and  shades,  tendor 
touches,  and  racy  humour,  groat  truthfulness, 
and  delicate  discrimination.    It  docs  not  fulfil 
the  promise  of  4  Peasant  Life  in  the  North,'  but 
had  not  that  appeared  first,  it  would  be  the 
promise  of  much  better  things  to  come. 

A  Harmony  of  the  E*mys,  <fc\,  of  Franci* 
Bacon.  Arranged  by  Edwakd  Arber.  Eng- 
lish Reprints.  London:  5,  Queen-square, 
Bloomsbury. 

Mb.  Arber  has  here  furnished  us  with  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  books  oven  of 
his  rich  series.  His  ample  bibliography  leaves 
no  point  necessary  for  elucidation  untouched. 
It  includes  Dr.  Rowley's  'Life  of  Lord  Bacon,' 
Ben  Jonson's  testimony,  Aubrey's  gossip,  '  A 
Prologue  on  Varieties  of  Species  in  Literature,  j 
with  special  reference  to  the  Essay  and  its 
Natural  History ;'  a  general  introduction  con- 
cerning Bacon's  literary  character  in  connection 
with  his  personal  history;  a  bibliographical 


catalogue  and  tabular  return  of  the  various 
editions  of  the  essays,  with  an  account  of  trans- 
lations, &c    Nothing,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  industry  of  this  prince  of  modern 
bibliographers.    But  the  chief  interest  of  the 
volume  is  its  harmony  of  different  texts.  The 
texts  selected  are — I.  The  Editio  Princeps, 
published  1597.     II.   Second  edition,  1508 ; 
these  two  editions  being  almost  identical.  III. 
A  volume  preserved  among  the  Harleian  Manu- 
scripts, containing  interlineations  and  correc- 
tions in  Bacon's  own  hand.     IV.  Second 
revised  text,  published  1«12.    V.  Final  Eng- 
lish edition,  1625;  usually  regarded  as  the 
standard  edition,  but  nevertheless  varied  and 
corrected  by  Bacon.    These  texts  are  printed 
by  Mr.  Arber  in  four  parallel  columns,  Nos.  I. 
and  II.  beincr  identical  in  the  first  column,  and 
Bacon's  final  corrections  of  No.  V.  being  ap- 
pended in  foot-notes.    The  different  works  in- 
cluded in  Mr.  Arber's  volume  are  : — I.  A  Har- 
mony of  the  first  group  of  ten  Essays.  II. 
1  Meditationes  Sacrro,'  Latin  text  with  English 
translation.    III.  4  On  the  Colours  of  Good  and 
Evil.'    IV.  A  Harmony  of  the  second  group 
of  twenty-four  Essays.    V.  A  Harmony  of  the 
third  group  of  six  Essays.    VI.  A  Harmony  of 
the  fourth  group  of  eighteen  Essays.  VII.  The 
Fragment  of  an  Essay  on  Fame    We  scarcely 
need  point  out  the  groat  literary  curiosity 
which  this  harmony  of  tho  essays  consti- 
tutes, nor  the  means  which  it  affords*  of  study- 
ing Bacon's  painstaking  4  file,'  and  its  illustra- 
tion of  his  own  saying,  '  I  alter  ever  when  I 
add,  so  that  nothing  is  finished  till  all  be 
finished ;'  the   significant  comment  of  the 
^rcat  master  on  'oasy'  writing.    The  perfec- 
tion of  Bacon's  essays  is  the  result  of  nearly 
forty  years'  continuous  labour. 

Publication*  of  the  Early  EnglUh  Text  Society. 

Triibncr  and  Co,  1871. 
40.    Legend*  of  the  Holy  Rood ;  Symbol*  of 
the  Paction  and  Crost  J'oem*.    Edited  by 
Richard  Mokbis,  LL.D. 

47.  Sir  Datul  Lyndeeay'*  Work*.  Part  V. 
The  Minor  Poem*  of  Lyndesay.  Edited  by 
J.  A.  H.  Murray,  Esq. 

48.  The  Time1*  Whittle :  or  a  Knee.  Daunee 
of  Seven  Satire*,  and  other  Poem*.  Compiled 
by  R  C,  Gent  Edited  by  J.  M.  Cowrtn,  Esq. 

Extra  Serif*.   XIV.    On  Early  Ennlith  Pro- 
nunciation, with  etpecial  reference  to  Shah- 
tpeare  and  Chaucer.    By  Alexander  J.  El- 
lis, F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Ac.,  Ac.    Part  III. 
The  present  issue  will  more  than  satisfy  tho 
members  of  this  valuable  Society,  and  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  the  publications  of  which 
it  consists  will  attract  to  it  more  subscribers. 

Dr.  Morris's  collection  of  4  Legends  of  the 
Holy  Rood '  will  be  welcomed  both  for  the  ex- 
amples which  it  furnishes  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, as  written  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  still  more  for  its 
exhibition  of  one  of  tho  most  interesting  of  the 
Christian  legends,  in  several  of  the  forms  in 
which  our  forefathers  were  accustomed  to  hear 
it  Tho  learned  editor  has  prefixed  to  tho  col- 
lection a  summary  of  the  incidents  of  the  le- 
gend in  its  various  forms,  and  many  who  do 
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not  care  to  grope  thoir  way  through  the  legends 
themselves,  may  be  delighted  and  instructed 
by  thin  sketch  of  a  work  of  pious  imagination 
which,  while  it  amuses  by  its  quaintness,  can 
hardly  fail  also  to  strike  the  mind  of  a  reader 
of  the  present  day  with  admiration  at  the  in- 
tensity of  feeling,  the  abandonment  to  belief, 
and  the  wealth  of  spiritual  apprehension,  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  story  must  have 
grown.  To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
ihe  forms  of  Christian  thought  and  feeling  in 
the  'ages  of  faith,'  and  may  wish  to  acquire 
some  knowledgo  of  it  from  original  sources, 
under  competent  guidance,  no  better  aid  could 
probably  be  recommended  than  that  afforded 
by  this  volume. 

Nearly  half  of  the  volume  containing  the 
minor  poems  of  Lyndcsay  is  occupied  by  a  pre- 
face by  Professor  Nichol,  giving  a  sketch  of 
■  Scottish  poetry  up  to  the  time  of  Sir  David 
Lyndesay,  with  an  outline  of  his  works.  Some 
of  the  poems  are  amusing.  That  entitled 
1  The  Justyng  betuix  James  Watsoun  and 
.J hone  Barbour,'  has  a  ring  of  humour,  remind- 
ing us  of  Hums;  but,  on  the  whole,  these 
pieces  do  not  give  a  very  high  impression  of 
the  poet's  power.  Tho  expression  is  better 
than  the  matter. 

The  author  of  'The  Time's  Whistle  '  is  un- 
known, but  his  present  editor,  Mr.  C'owper,  ap- 
pears to  be  inclined  to  identify  him  with  Richard 
Corbet,  successively  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  of 
Norwich.  Whoever  he  was,  ho  hated  well 
Papistry  and  Puritanism,  as  well  as  the  grosser 
vices  of  his  day,  which  seem  to  have  been 
those  of  most  days.  The  blows  of  his  satire 
do  not  lack  force,  though  they  may  delicacy  of 
epithet,  and  his  judgments  on  others  arc  made 
from  the  firm  ground  of  a  supreme  self-satis- 
faction. It  is  noteworthy  how,  just  after  the 
golden  days  of  Queen  Bess,  the  ago  appeared 
to  its  censors  as  evil  as  that  of  Queen  Victoria 
does  to  ours.  Tho  attitude  of  High  and  Dry 
Churchmen  towards  Papist  and  Dissenter  also 
appears  in  these  verses  just  as  we  are  familiar 
with  it,  and  the  vices  castigated  are  those  of 
all  times.  There  is,  however,  one  exception, 
in  the  description  given  of  the  ignorant  fre- 
ijtientcr  of  bookstalls,  who  sought  to  make 
himself  appear  a  man  of  learning  by  poring 
over  and  seeming  to  read  authors  whoso  lan- 
guage he  did  not  know.  The  description  of 
him  is  very  amusing.  In  some  of  the  smaller 
poems  the  writer  shows  poetic  feeling,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  the  beauties  of  nature, 
expressed  in  graceful  verse. 

The  third  part  of  Mr.  Ellis's  valuable  work 
on  •  English  Pronunciation  '  is  a  vast  mine  of 
information  and  suggestion  concerning  the  groat 
subject  he  is  attempting  to  treat  This  part 
contains,  besides  Mr.  Ellis's  own  writing,  and 
tho  passages  from  authors  which  he  prints  for 
the  purposes  of  his  arguments,  reprints  of  sev- 
eral early  tracts  on  pronunciation  and  phonetic 
writing,  and  a  pronouncing  vocabulary  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  compiled  from  several  au- 
thors of  that  age.  Wo  venture,  however,  to 
think  that  Mr.  Ellis  will  need  an  interpreter  to  i 
make  the  fruit  of  his  labours  available  to  any  1 
but  those  who  can  wholly  devote  themselves 


to  the  study  of  his  subject.  His  '  Glossic,  or 
New  System  of  Spelling,'  and  'Key  to  Univer- 
sal Glossic,'  by  means  of  which  ho  seeks  to 
express  tho  many  sounds  of  human  language, 
are,  to  say  tho  least,  very  hard  to  be  under- 
stood. The  problem  is,  doubtless,  a  most  dif- 
ficult one,  and  Mr.  Ellis's  signal  qualifications 
to  deal  with  it  are  so  woll  known  that  we  can 
do  no  more  hero  than  acknowledge  gratefully 
this  further  contribution  of  his  learned  labour 
in  a  field  of  unknown  fertility,  little  cultivated, 
and  painful  to  till :  while  wo  at  tho  same  time 
point  out  the  hindranco  we  find  in  deriving  all 
the  benefit  from  his  work  which  we  believe  it 
is  capable  of  affording. 


THEOLOGY",  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  PniLOLOfiY. 

History  of  Protestant  Theology,  particularly 
in  Gcrnmny,  viewed  according  to  itit  Funda- 
mental Movement,  and  in  connection  vtith 
the  Religion*,  Moral,  and  Intellectual  Lije. 
By  Dr.  J.  A.  DouNKR,Oberconsistorialrath  and 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Berlin.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  George  Robson,  M.A.,  Inverness, 
and  Sophia  Taylor.  2  vols.  Edinburgh : 
T.  and  T.  Clark.  1871. 
Dr.  Dornor  is  already  well  known  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  translation,  published  by  Messrs. 
Clark,  in  their  Foreign  Theological  Library,  of 
his  admirable  and  exhaustive  work  o:.  the  '  Per- 
son of  Christ,'  as  a  theologian  who  unites 
profound  and  oxtensivo  learning  with  spiritual 
insight,  rare  intellectual  acumen,  and  earnest 
piety.  Tho  translation  of  his  '  History  of  Pro- 
testant Theology,'  now  published,  will  be 
hailed  as  a  welcome  boon  by  all  thoughtful 
students  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  cannot  fail 
to  increase  and  extend  the  high  estimation  in 
which  the  author  is  held,  and  must  lead  to 
what  is  peculiarly  needed  at  the  present  time, 
the  formation  of  deeper  and  sounder  views  of 
the  great  principles  involved  in  the  religious  and 
intellectual  movement  of  the  Reformation.  The 
original  work  came  out  about  five  years  ago,  as 
one  of  a  series  of  Histories  of  the  Sciences,  un- 
dertaken by  tho  Historical  Commission  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Science  at  Munich,  under 
tho  auspices  of  the  King  of  Bavaria.  It  took 
at  once  a  high  position  in  the  recent  thcologi 
cal  literature  of  Germany.  The  companion 
work  of  the  series,  'a  History  of  Catholic  The- 
ology,' by  Dr.  Werner,  is  admitted,  even  by 
Roman  Catholic  reviewers,  to  bo  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  it  in  scientific  depth  and  thorough- 
ness. Unquestionably  a  history  like  this,  so 
intimately  pervaded  by  the  true  spirit  of  a  liv- 
ing Protestantism,  which  enables  one  clearly 
to  understand  the  course  of  evolution  pursued 
by  the  doctrinal  systems  included  under  that 
name,  deserves  to  bo  regarded  as  'a  classic, 
both  in  respect  of  matter  and  form.'  We  can- 
not, however,  add  in  respect  of  style  ;  for  ii 
must  be  admitted  that  Dr.  Dorncr,  like  most 
of  his  countrymen,  is  very  little  solicitous  to 
recommend  his  thought*  by  arranging  them  in 
an  attractive  dress.    His  sentences  aro  too 
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often  cumbrous  and  intricate,  sometimes  oven 
to  obscurity,  and  require  a  degree  of  attention 
in  the  reader  that  is  rather  fatiguing.  Still 
there  is  a  vigorous  pulse  in  them,  and  an  ex- 
act propriety  in  the  language,  by  which  the 
mind  is  stimulated  and  satisfied,  so  that  when 
we  have  got  to  the  end  of  a  chapter  or  division, 
and  look  back  on  the  road  we  have  travelled, 
we  feel  as  wo  might  after  a  laborious  climb 
which  has  rewarded  us  with  a  noble  prospect. 

Tho  distinctive  excellencies  of  Dr.  Dorner's 
history  appear  to  us  to  be  the  following : — 
First  of  all,  as  might  bo  expected,  it  is 
marked  by  depth  and  thoroughness  of  learn- 
ing. Tho  investigation  is  carried  out  over 
the  whole  field,  embracing  all  tho  sections  and 
national  branches^of  Protestantism,  with  their 
subdivisions,  from  tho  time  of  Luther  onwards 
to  our  own  day.  So  far  from  confining  his  re- 
view to  the  Lutheran  communities  of  Germany, 
ample  space  is  assigned  to  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  opinion  in  the  Reformed  or  Cai- 
vinistic  churches  of  France  and  Switzerland, 
Great  Britain,  and  North  America.  These  are 
all  taken  up  in  due  order,  analyzed,  and  classi- 
fied according  to  their  respective  tendencies. 
The  schools  of  Germany,  no  doubt,  receive  tho 
largest  measure  of  attention,  but  there  is  a 
good  reason  for  this  in  the  fact  which  the  au- 
thor says  « ill  be  owned  by  all, 4  that  the  strength 
of  scientific  Protestantism,  both  in  exegetical, 
historical,  and  systematic  theology,  rests  in 
Germany.'  lie  follows  up  this  claim,  however, 
with  an  ingenuous  confession  of  the  weakness 
and  shortcomings  of  the  German  Churches,  in 
comparison  with  those  of  other  countries,  in 
the  practical  and  moral  application  of  Protest- 
ant principles.  Tho  accounts  given  of  the 
different  systems,  their  origin,  method  of  in- 
quiry, and  influence,  arc  very  complete  and 
faithful.  They  show  a  wondorful  capacity  to 
grasp  the  contents  and  scope  of  widely  differ- 
ent forms  of  thought  and  speculation,  together 
with  admirable  skill  in  the  exposition  of  them, 
so  as  to  make  even  their  abstruse  portions  in- 
telligible. There  is  none  of  the  dryness  and 
heaviness  that  is  often  complained  of  as  attach- 
ing to  the  discussion  of  the  dogmas  of  a  by- 
gone age ;  but  the  vivid  force  of  a  subtle  and 
active  mind  runs  through  and  enlivens  the 
whole.  Some  writers  on  those  subjects  re- 
mind one  of  a  spiritless  cicerone  leading  you 
through  avenues  of  ruins,  pointing  out  each 
object  with  the  wearisome  and  formal  minute- 
ness of  a  catalogue  ;  but  our  author  is  like  one 
who  resuscitates  the  spirit  of  the  past,  and 
who  can  throw  a  human  interest  around  the 
fallen  columns  and  deserted  halls,  awakening 
sympathy  with  the  men  who  reared  them  and 
made  them  their  home.  In  this  respect  he 
reminds  us  of  the  great  Church  historian,  Ne- 


rarer 


ander.     The  gift  is  certainly 
occurrence  among  theological  writers  than  in 
the  class  of  general  historians. 

This  feeling  of  interest  which  is  breathed 
into  tho  discussions  and  controversies  of  the 
past,  is  closely  associated  with  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  cardinal  excellence  of  this  his- 
tory, stamping  it  with  real  scientific  worth. 
We  refer  to  the  instinctive  skill  and  fidelity 


displayed  in  tracing  out  the  inner  and  forma- 
tive principles  of  each  movement,  defining  tbe 
limits  and  relations  of  each,  and  with  keen  and 
well-practised  judgment  determining  the  de- 
grees of  validity  that  should  be  assigned  to 
them.  This  process  is  carried  out  by  the  au- 
thor, not  under  tho  influence  of  some  philo- 
sophic assumptions — which  have  too  frequently 
been  set  up  as  a  regulation  standard  in  this 
kind  of  criticism — but  in  a  spirit  of  Christian 
enlightenment  and  evangelical  experience. 
Everywhere  we  mark  the  union  of  reverence 
for  divine  authority  with  the  manly  assertion 
of  spiritual  freedom  in  an  honest  search  after 
truth.  Hence  his  mode  of  judging  those  theo- 
ries of  religion  which  are  most  divergent  from 
his  own  views,  and  antagonistic  (as  we  should 
say)  to  Scriptural  orthodoxy,  is  free  from  all 
narrowness, ^prejudice,  and  bitterness.  He 
not  pronounce  upon  them  according  to  their 
deviation  from  certain  human  formularies,  but 
seeks  to  indicate  the  relation  which  they  hold 
to  ascertained  laws  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
progress.  He  shows  how,  in  several  instances, 
erroneous  as  they  were,  they  formed  a  natural 
and  partly  justifiable  revolt  from  the  injurious 
impositions  and  restrictions  of  a  barren  ortho- 
doxy, and  led  many  to  a  healthier  and  inoro 
fruitful  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  of  tho 
spiritual  faculty.  We  have  never  read  a  de- 
lineation of  the  deep-seated  causes  which  occa- 
sioned the  birth  and  growth  of  Rationalism, 
so  instructive  and  admonitory — we  might  add 
so  impressive — from  its  candour  and  tender- 
ness, as  that  which  is  given  in  the  second 
volume  of  this  work.  Hagen  bach's  valuable 
history  of  the  same  phenomena  is  indeed  com- 
posed with  great  fairness  and  ability,  and  is 
presented  in  a  more  popular  method  and  style  ; 
but  from  that  very  cause  it  deals  more  with 
the  superficial  and  obvious  aspects  of  the 
case,  and  lacks  the  spiritual  depth  and  com- 
pleteness of  Dorner's  diagnosis.  The  study 
of  both  histories,  however,  should  be  com- 
bined ;  for  each  supplies  what  is  wanting  in 
tho  other.  We  require  to  conjoin  with  the 
scientific  analysis  of  principles  and  tenden- 
cies which  we  have  here,  the  striking  pictures 
of  men,  society,  and  ovonts,  which  eidivcn  the 
pages  of  the  more  popular  writer.  In  Dorner's 
view,  the  aberrations  of  Rationalism  formed  a 
needful  stage,  though  an  unhappy  one,  in  tho 
purification  and  elevation  of  Protestant  theolo- 
gy, which  has  come  forth  from  it  enlarged  and 
liberalized  in  its  scope,  better  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  humanity,  and  more  directly  based  on 
just  and  firm  foundations.  Accordingly  we 
find  that,  while  he  does  not  look  upon  error 
with  cool  philosophic  indifference,  he  can  ex- 
pose it  without  severity,  or  any  approach  to 
denunciation.  Ho  detects  the  elements  of  for- 
gotten truths,  which  are  often  mixed  up  with 
it;  perceives  the  openings  by  which  it  liberated 
and  brought  into  play  those  faculties  of  our 
nature  which  had  been  unwisely  fettered  and 
suppressed ;  and  shows  how.  by  the  fermenta- 
tion which  it  stirred  in  the  inert  mass,  it  con- 
tributed to  an  ultimate  reform  both  of  theology 
nnd  religion.  In  short,  in  this  history  we  are 
not  only  guided  to  the  sources  of  the  stream 
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in  the  healthy  uplands  of  a  new  spiritual  life — 
that  region  of  experience  which  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  Reformation — but  it  is  followed 
down  in  its  various  windings  till  it  becomes 
hemmed  in  and  imprisoned  by  artificial  reser- 
voirs ;  we  see  it  gradually  undermining,  and 
at  length  bursting  through  the  barriers,  carry- 
ing with  it  for  a  space  wide-spread  ruin,  till  the 
flood  subsides,  and  it  begins  once  more  to  flow 
with  deeper  and  ampler  current  in  its  proper 
channel,  fertilizing  the  surrounding  fields.  All 
that  now  remains,  perhaps,  is  to  hare  patience 
till  the  waters  become  clearer,  more  limpid, 
freer  from  sediment  and  wreck  :  and  care  must 
be  taken  to  keep  up  and  strengthen  the  natural 
embankments,  that  the  river  may  nowhere  dif- 
fuse itself  intoa  sluggish,  unwholesome  swamp 
— an  expanse  of  shallow  sentiment  where  boun- 
daries aro  lost,  and  the  current  of  action  is 
imperceptible. 

The  work  is  in  two  volumes,  and  is  divided 
into  three  books,  the  first  of  which  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  former  volume,  embracing 
three  divisions.    The  first  prosents  a  most  in- 
teresting account  of  the  preparatory  forces,  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual,  which  were  at  work 
in  tho  Protestant  Reformation  period.  This 
Bketch  is  necessarily  rapid,  yet  it  is  remarkably 
complete  and  accurate.    Tho  Papal  Church  of 
the  Middle  Ages  departed  from  the  true  idea 
of  ChrisUanity  '  in  not  subordinating  herself  to 
the  spiritual  renovation  of  the  nations,  but  set- 
ting up  the  principle  of  [Church]  authority, 
and  lordship,  of  its  own  end  and  highest  good,' 
which  led  to  all  tho  spiritual  blessings  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church  being  4  transferred  into 
instruments  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  hier- 
archical rule.'  Thus,  religion  was  changed  in  its 
very  essence.    Its  blessings  ceased  to  consist 
in  personal  fellowship  with  God,  and  assumed 
a  materialistic  and  impersonal  character.  Mys- 
terious influences  and  powers  belonging  to  the 
Church  and  the  clergy  were  made  to  constitute 
the  riches  of  Christianity  ;  and  so  piety,  robbed 
of  its  personal  end,  attached  itself  to  the  visible 
altar,  and  to  other  sensible  things.    An  ethical 
personal  holiness  was  exchanged  for  a  material 
relation,  dependent  on  ceremonies.    This  is  the 
radical  error  of  all  sacramcntalism.    The  more 
sincere,  who  were  anxious  about  their  personal 
salvation,  could  not  rest  satisfied  in  such  a 
system.    Dr.  Dorner — after  discussing  the  re- 
lations of  the  Mediaeval  Church  to  the  questions 
of  man':-!  salvation,  to  truth,  and  to  the  sphero 
of  the  civil  power,  which  it  strovo  to  subjugate; 
and  having  traced  tho  influence  of  Ansolm, 
Aquinas,  and  the  Schoolmen  upon  doctrine — 
treats  briefly  of  the  Latin  and  German  mystics, 
showing  how  they  sought  direct  communion 
with  God,  by  contemplation  and  self  abnega- 
tion.   Their  defects  and  excellencies  arc  ably 
analyzed.    Among  the  pioneers  of  tho  Refor- 
mation a  high  place  is  assigned  to  John  Wcssel, 
because  of  the  prominence  be  gives  to  evangeli- 
cal faith  in  tho  Mediator.    When  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Kiblicnl  principle,  in  this  pre- 
paratory stage,  are  introduced,  it  is  shown  how 
Wyclifle  advanced  it  in  alliance  with  the  scien- 
tific and  moral  factors ;  but  some  injustice  is 
douo  to  him  in  respect  of  his  doctrinal  views, 


which  the  translator,  Mr.  Robson,  has  carefully 
corrected  in  one  of  the  valuable  notes  with 
which  he  has  enriched  this  volume.  The  trea- 
tises of  WyclifTe,  edited  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  in 
184/5,  prove  beyond  question  that  the  cardinal 
|  doctrines  of  grace  were  clearly  apprehended 
and  taught  by  the  English  Reformer. 

In  the  second  division,  the  Reformation  itself 
is  handled,  as  it  appeared  in  Germany  and 
in  Switzerland,  together  with  the  various  phases 
and  relations  it  assumed  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Wittenberg  Concord  in  1536.  A  leading  place 
is,  of  course,  given  to  the  character  and  expe- 
rience of  Luther,  and  the  strongest  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  fact  that  the  movement  in 
his  case,  and  in  Calvin's  as  well,  had  its  origin 
in  a  great  spiritual  conflict  and  personal  change. 
It  was  in  seeking  for  and  in  obtaining  the  as- 
surance of  pardon,  and  in  the  experience  of  a 
power  renovating  the  heart  and  life,  bringing 
tho  whole  man  into  communion  with  God 
through  Christ  that  Luther  rose  to  the  con- 
ception of  faith  as  a  divine  principle  uniting 
the  soul  to  the  Saviour,  and  freeing  the  believer, 
not  only  from  the  terrors  of  coi  science  and  the 
moral  impotency  of  the  will,  but  from  all  sub- 
jection to  human  authority  in  divine  things. 
This  is  justly  exalted  by  Dr.  Dorner  as  the 
material  principle,  and  the  moving  force  of  the 
Reformation ;  tins  is  at  once  its  life  and  its 
law.  It  is  by  the  harmonious  working  of  this 
element,  in  a  normal  conjunction  with  the 
formal  principle  which  sprung  out  of  it,  and 
which  derives  from  it  a  solid  application — viz.  : 
The  recognition  of  the  divine  authority  and 
inspiration  of  tho  Scriptures, — that  the  fife  of 
tho  Reformation  is  fully  and  healthily  devel- 
oped. Both  tho  evangelical  systems  of  doc- 
trine, the  Lutheran  and  the  Cnlvinistic,  owe 
their  characteristic  excellencies  to  the  interac- 
tion of  theso  two  principles  which  gave  them 
birth.  Their  improvement,  and  the  prosecution 
of  the  truths  they  contain,  must  spring  from 
the  same  source.  It  is  only  by  the  renewed 
mind  and  heart  of  the  believer,  enlightened  and 
guided  by  tho  Spirit  speaking  through  tho 
Word,  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  can  be 
apprehended  and  embraced.  Christianity  is 
the  salvation  of  God,  and  can  be  understood 
by  none  but  those  who  personally  appropriate 
its  blessings  through  the  Spirit  by  a  living 
faith  in  the  Redeemer.  Throughout  his  his- 
tory, Dr.  Dorner  never  allows  us  to  lose  sight 
of  that  fact.  The  controversies,  the  declen- 
sions, tho  errors,  tho  revivals,  which  be  follows 
out  in  long  array  through  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries,  are  so 
many  instructive,  admonitory,  or  cheering  il- 
lustrations of  this  fundamental  law  of  Protes- 
tantism. There  is  no  security  for  the  material 
principle  when  separated  from  the  formal, 
while  the  formal  is  emptied  of  life  and  fruit- 
fulness  if  divorced  from  tho  material  principle, 
the  netc  life  of  faith  in  the  tout.  A  divine, 
child-like  faith  in  the  heart,  owning  and  yield- 
ing to  divine  authority  in  the  Word,  is  the 
secret  of  safety  and  progress.  That  will  give 
us  at  once  Scriptural  orthodoxy,  and  true  free- 
dom. 

Space  fails  us,  or  we  would  fain  have  touched 
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on  the  contents  of  the  second  volume,  which, 
in  some  respects,  is  the  more  interesting  of  the 
two,  from  tiic  account  it  gives  of  English  Deism, 
and  the  rise  and  progress  of  German  Rational- 
ism. The  critical  analysis  of  the  views  and 
influence  of  Lcssing,  and  the  way  in  which 
Sehlcicrmacher's  system  is  drawn  out  and  dis- 
played, appear  to  us  especially  worthy  of  ad- 
miration. Towards  the  close  of  the  work,  the 
state  of  theology  in  England  receives  some  at- 
tention ;  but  here  wo  arc  disposed  to  note,  not 
only  tho  mcagrcnoss  of  the  information  sup- 
plied, but  in  one  caso  its  inexactness.  We 
refer  to  the  introduction  of  tho  late  Dean 
Manscl's  argument  in  his  'Bampton  Lectures,' 
given  in  p.  413 1,  which  the  writer  (we  humbly 
conceive)  has  quite  misapprehended  in  some 
important  points.  Further,  it  is  most  inaccu- 
rate to  say  that  Manscl  was  '  triumphantly  en- 
countered by  Maurice,  and  Professor  M'Cosh, 
of  Belfast.'  Anything  more  crushing  and 
scathing  than  Manscl's  examination  of  Maurice's 
'  Strictures,'  which  are  a  mere  farrago  of  fantas- 
tic misrepresentations  and  hysterical  outcries, 
we  never  read.  Between  M'Cosh  and  Manscl 
there  is  no  real  opposition;  it  is  in  language 
rather  than  in  substance  that  they  differ,  and 
as  M'Cosh  himself  says,  ho  4  would  rather 
agree  with  Sir  \V.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Mansel, 
than  any  metaphysicians  of  the  past  or  present 
age.'  *  This  mistake,  however,  is  but  a  slight 
speck  on  the  lustre  of  so  great  a  production, 
and  may  readily  be  excused  in  a  foreign  writer, 
who  can  hardly  be  expected — though  he  bo 
better  acquainted  with  our  theology  than  most 
foreigners — to  look  at  a  controversy  of  this 
kind  from  our  point  of  view. 

Both  translators  deservo  high  commendation 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  executed 
their  laborious  task.  Mr.  Robson's  part  is 
marked  by  great  exactness,  which  at  times 
becomes  too  closely  literal ;  Miss  Taylor's  per- 
formance is  more  smooth  and  flowing,  but  in 
some  of  the  metaphysical  portions  a  doubt 
occurs  as  to  whether  the  author's  thought  has 
been  precisely  seized.  Yet,  in  many  a  para- 
graph we  have  admired  the  facility  with  which 
the  lady  has  worked  her  way  through  rather 
abstruse  speculations  and  involved  periods. 
We  tender  both  our  most  hearty  thanks  for 
the  service  they  have  rendered  the  theological 
public,  and  would  beg  most  strongly  to  com- 
mend the  work  to  all  scientilic  students  of  our 
common  Protestantism. 

The  WitiifM  of Ilifitory  to  Christ.    Five  Ser- 
mons preached  before  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge; bting  the  Hulscan  Lecture  for  tho 
year  1*70.     By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrau, 
M.A.    Macmillnn  and  Co. 
Mr.  Farrar1  s  object  in  his  Hulscan  Lecture  is 
to  examine  the  moral  and  intellectual  causes  of 
modern  unbelief.    This  he  doeH  in  five  lectures 
—the  first  demonstrating  4  tho  Antecedent 
Credibility  of  the  Miraculous  ;'  tho  second  af- 
firming '  the  Adequacy  (for  reasonable  convic- 


*  See  his  work  on  '  The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind,' 
pp.  2.'8  and  220,  and  compare  his  criticism  of 
Maurice  in  th*«  *umu  work,  p.  490. 


tion)  of  the  Gospel  Records  ;'  the  third  setting 
forth,  from  the  facts  of  its  history,  'The  Vic- 
tories of  Christianity  ;'  the  fourth  and  fifth 
on  4 Christianity  and  the  Individual'  and 
'  Christianity  and  tho  Race,'  demonstrating  the 
transcendent  and  transforming  moral  power  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  presumptive 
argument  for  its  truthfulness — the  whoje  being 
a  cumulative  argument,  demonstrating  that 
Christianity  is  the  Divine  and  supernatural 
truth  of  God,  which  it  professes  to  bo.  Mr. 
Farrar  is  necessarily  restricted  in  these  several 
lines  of  argument,  by  the  limits  of  a  spoken 
discourse  devoted  to  each,  to  a  few  salient 
points,  and  to  an  indicative  mode  of  argument ; 
and  we,  of  course,  can  follow  even  him  but  a 
very  little  way.  The  first,  and  fundamental 
question  in  the  controversy  between  sceptical 
science  and  religious  faith  is  the  credibility  of 
the  supernatural.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Farrar  has  carried  the  intellectual  argument 
further  than  it  has  hitherto  been  carried,  or 
than  perhaps  it  can  lie  carried.  Whatever 
theologians  may  say,  it  revolves  in  a  circle. 
Science  refuses  to  be  represented  by  men  like 
Strauss,  who  begin  all  argument  by  the  petitio 
printipii  that  the  supernatural  is  antecedently 
incredible  and  absolutely  impossible — for  a 
more  thoroughly  unscientific  position  cannot 
be  conceived.  Nothing  is  antecedently  impos- 
sible to  true  science ;  by  tho  very  conditions  of 
it,  it  is  restricted  to  the  demonstration  and  in- 
terpretation of  actual  facts.  Concerning  the 
possible  discovery  of  unknown  facts  it  can  say 
absolutely  nothing.  The  question  really  is, 
Have  tho  alleged  supernatural  facts  of  Scrip- 
ture been  demonstrated  ?  Nor  is  it  enough 
that  science  can  urge  nothing  in  disproof — the 
onus  proband i  lies  with  those  who  affirm. 
What  then  is  the  scientific  value  of  the  testi- 
mony to  the  alleged  miracles  of  Scripture  ? 
First,  it  haa  to  bo  admitted  that  tho  testimony 
is  furnished  solely  by  Scripture — that  is,  by 
tho  book  which  the  miraculous  is  adduced  to 
authenticate.  Next,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied 
that  the  chief  strength  of  the  Scriptural  evi- 
dence lies  in  the  transcendent  moral  qualities 
of  Scripture.  It  is  not  the  miraculous  that 
authenticates  the  holy  doctrine ;  it  is  the  holy 
doctrine  that  authenticates  tho  miraculous. 
Tho  miraculous  is  affirmed  by  Prophets, 
Evangelists,  and  by  Christ ;  and  it  is  a  moral 
impossibility  that  these  should  affirm  falsely. 
We,  therefore,  who  did  not  see  tho  miracle,  but 
only  receive  it  on  testimony,  accept  the  testi- 
mony because  the  witnesses  are  unimpeach- 
able. The  actual  beholders  did  not ;  to  them 
the  miracle  was  the  credential  of  the  teacher  ; 
but  to  us  the  teacher  is  the  credential  of  the 
miracle.  From  which  it  follows  that  science 
will  never  accept  tho  evidence  of  the  miracle 
until  it  has  accepted  the  unimpeachableness  of 
tho  witnesses — that  is,  it  must  accept  tho  truth 
and  holiness  of  Jesus  Christ  before  it  will  be- 
lieve His  miraculous  works.  Mr.  Farrar,  there- 
fore, is  perfectly  justified  in  affirming  that 
4  modern  scepticism  has  not  advanced  one  step 
further  than  the  blank  assertion,  as  regards 
the  inadequacy  of  testimony  to  establish  a 
miracle  ;'  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  ad- 
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rait  that  beyond  the  assertion  of  the  book, 
theology  has  nut  advanced  a  single  step  to  de- 
monstrate its  occurrence.  The  mere  intellectual 
argument  must  be  left  there,  and  the  decision 
must  turn  upon  the  unanswerable  moral  de- 
monstration— first,  of  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, and,  above  all,  of  the  perfect  character 
of  our  Lord;  and  next  upon  the  history  of 
Christianity  in  its  progress  through  the  world, 
and  its  contact  with  the  philosophy  and  tho 
moral  phenomena  of  human  life.  Mr.  Farrar 
does  not  deal  with  the  moral  evidence  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  he  deals  very  effectively  with  the 
moral  ovidenco  which  Christian  history  fur- 
nishes. The  victories  of  Christianity  are  illus- 
trated by  the  conditions  and  issues  of  its  con- 
flicts with  Judaism  and  Paganism.  Judaism 
without  the  Church,  and  Judaism  within,  and 
Paganism  in  its  eclectic  revival,  its  brilliant 
literature,  and  its  ruthless  persecution.  What 
is  more,  it  had  to  contend  with  the  pseudo- 
Christianity  of  Constantine.  1  Little,  indeed,' 
bays  Mr.  Farrar,  1  did  Christianity  owe  to  that 
trimming  emperor  and  unbaptized  catechumen 
—that  strange  Christian,  indeed,  who  placed 
his  own  bust  on  the  statue  of  Apollo,  and 
thought  the  nails  of  the  true  cross  a  fitting 
ornament  for  the  bridle  of  his  charger,  and  on 
whose  extraordinary  figure  the  robes,  so  be- 
smeared with  gold  and  crusted  with  jewels, 
could  not  conceal  the  Ncronian  stain  of  a  son's 
and  a  consort's  blood!'  Then  followed  its 
conflicts  with  the  Northern  barbarian  invasion, 
with  Mahorootanism,  and  with  the  internal  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Papacy.  Thus,  in  its  material 
and  moral  victories,  Christianity  witnesses  to 
the  truth  and  power  of  its  Divine  Founder's 
wordi;.  In  the  chapters  in  which  Mr.  Farrar 
demonstrates  its  triumphs  over  individual 
hearts  and  lives,  and  its  total  influences  on  the 
social  life  of  nations,  his  facts  arc  well  selected, 
and  his  reasoning  is  unanswerable.  Mr.  Far- 
rar's  book  ovjnces  immense  reading.  His  quo- 
tations arc  almost  in  excess  of  his  text,  and  arc 
gathered  from  the  most  diverse  sources,  from 
Ignatius  to  Lord  Derby's  speech  at  Glasgow. 
The  impression  is  of  a  man  who  has  collected 
his  opinions  rather  than  evolved  them  by  pro- 
cesses of  independent  reasoning — only  there  is 
the  impress  of  a  strong  hand  upon  the  whole 
Mr.  Farrar  is  roaster  of  his  quotations.  His 
lectures  arc  rhetorically  eloquent,  sometimes 
too  much  so  for  their  character  and  purpose  ; 
but  his  arguments  are  well  arranged,  and  his 
book  is  really  a  valuable  contribution  to  modern 
Christian  apologetics. 

Modern  Scepticism.    A  Course  of  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  request  of  the  Christian 
Evidence  Society.     With  an  Explanatory 
Paper  by  the  Right  Rev.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 
Dodder  and  Stoughton.  1871. 
The  present  volume  is  an  interesting  sign  of 
the  times.    Those  who  love  our  common 
Christianity  more  than  they  love  tho  eccle- 
siastical systems  which  have  so  often  inter- 
fered with  their  co-operation   in  Christian 
work,  here  stand  side  by  side  to  advocate  posi- 
tions common  to  them  all.   The  general  diffu- 
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sion  of  an  atmosphere  of  sceptical  speculation 
which  has  not  only  crept  over  tho  outworks 
but  has  iuvaded  the  very  citadel  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  has  received  great  augmentation 
from  the  mutual  antagonism  of  some  Christians, 
and  from  the  unhappy  concessions  of  others. 
If  nothing  more  had  been  gained  for  the  cause 
of  Christian  truth  than  the  juxtaposition  of 
these  essays  in  one  volume,  with  the  assurance 
thus  given  to  the  world  that  the  most  distin- 
guished dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England 
hold  common  ground  with  learned  Congrega- 
tionalista  and  Weslcyan  divines  on  the  funda- 
mental bases  of  religious  faith,  the  Christian 
Evidence  Society  might  be  fairly  congratulated 
on  the  success  of  its  enterprise  There  is  an 
intrinsic  value  in  the  re-assertion  of  the  deep 
convictions  of  cultured  men  and  genuine 
Christians,  touching  tho  very  foundation  of 
religious  thought  When  a  volume  of  500 
puges  professes  to  cover  the  controversies  that 
have  been  stirred  during  tho  last  half  century 
on  the  very  nature  of  evidence,  on  the  presence 
of  design  in  nature,  on  the  pantheistic  and  po- 
sitivistic  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  the  uni- 
verse, on  the  relations  of  science  and  revela- 
tion, on  the  nature  of  miracles,  on  the  gradual 
development  of  revelation,  on  the  historical 
difficulties  of  the  entire  Bible,  on  the  mythical 
theories  of  Christianity,  on  the  credential  value 
of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  on  the  cluiracter  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  on  the  totality  and  adequacy 
of  Christian  evidences ;  it  is  obvious  that  these 
topics  must  many  of  them  bo  touched,  rather 
than  discussed  ;  approached,  rather  than  deve- 
loped. The  reader  of  these  discourses  is  not 
supposed  to  be  a  convert  to  tho  doctrines  of 
either  Mr.  Darwin  or  Auguste  Comto,  of  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  or  M.  Renan.  Those  who  have 
plunged  into  the  rapid  current  of  materialistic 
philosophy,  or  have  mastered  tho  details  of 
positivism,  or  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  'higher  criticism'  of  Germany,  will  not  be 
diverted  from  their  opinions  by  these  popular 
and  interesting  addresses.  But  there  is  a  largo 
class  of  educated  young  men  and  cultivated 
women  who  are  at  tho  present  moment  stag- 
gered by •  second-hand  rechaujfZ*  of  various 
scepticisms,  who  are  fascinated  by  the  audacity 
of  modern  doubt,  and  relieved  from  ugly  fears 
by  the  confident  assertions  of  triumphant  stu- 
dents of  history  and  science,  who  relish  the 
boisterous  breeze  of  these  cloudy  uplands  of 
speculation,  and  take  greedily  any  assurance 
which  wars  with  old  prejudices  and  threatens 
to  uproot  old  systems  or  institutions.  There 
are,  moreover,  multitudes  of  busy  men  who 
have  no  time  to  study  these  various  forms  of 
scepticism,  but  who  are  made  miserable  when- 
ever they  have  time  to  think,  by  the  thickly 
flying  shafts  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity. 
To  these  classes  we  conceive  the  volume  before 
us  may  be  of  great  service.  Everywhere  we 
discover  honesty  of  purj>o»o,  sympathy  with 
the  doubter,  an  endeavour  on  tho  part  of 
thoughtful  and  learned  Christian  teachers  to 
put  themselves  into  the  position  of  the  in- 
quirer. There  is  comparatively  little  dogma- 
tism, there  is  very  considerable  beauty  o  1 
illustration,  and  there  breathes  throughout  th  i 
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whole  volume  a  healthy  vigorous  faith.  Seve- 
ral of  the  distinguished  writers  have  discoursed 
on  themes  on  which  they  were  by  previous 
well-known  labours  entitled  to  speak.  Thus 
the  Archhishop  of  York  has  discussed  the 
purely  philosophical  question  of  '  design  in  na- 
ture :  Dr.  Iligg  has  handled  Pantheism ;  and 
Dr.  Stoughton  the  nature  of  miracle.  Profes- 
sor Rawlinson  has  reviewed  the  4  Historical 
Difficulties  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments,' and  the  author  of  the  '  Jesus  of  the 
Evangelists,'  the  Rev.  Charles  Row,  has  given 
us  the  pith  of  the  argument  of  that  deeply  in- 
teresting volume.  For  our  own  part,  we  think 
Mr.  Row's  essay  is  by  far  the  most  complete 
and  satisfactory  attempt  in  the  whole  volume 
to  grapple  with  a  great  subject,  and  to  add 
something  to  the  considerable  literature  of  the 
mythical  theory.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  has  also 
approached  the  fascinating  question  of '  Christ's 
teaching  and  influence  on  the  world '  with  ful- 
ness and  sweetness  of  exposition.  We  trust 
the  volume,  which  is  in  every  way  attractive, 
will  lead  to  more  thorough  investigation  of 
the  great'  steps  of  this  high  argument,  and  will 
result  in  deeper  and  more  hearty  aprcciation 
of  the  bases  of  religious  faith. 

Freedom  in  the  Church  of  England.  Six 
Sermons  Suggested  by  the  Voysoy  Judg- 
ment, Preached  in  St  James's  Chapel,  York- 
street  By  the  Rev.  Stopfobd  A.  Bnoox. 
London  :  Henry  S.  King. 

This  little  volume  contains  many  things — Doc- 
trinal, Ecclesiastical,  and  Social— put  with 
much  freshness  and  power,  albeit  with  some 
rashness,  upon  which  much  detailed  criticism 
might  be  bestowed.  The  doctrinal  sermons  on 
the  Atonement  and  Original  Sin  would  neces- 
sarily demand  for  their  adequate  criticism  a 
space  equal  to  that  which  they  themselves 
occupy.  They  lay  down  positions  that  must 
be  tested — first  by  Scripture,  next  by  general 
principles  of  moral  philosophy,  and  lastly,  by 
the  doctrinnl  standards  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  We  do  not  of  course  attempt  to  test 
them.  Gladly  recognising  in  them  much  that 
is  eternally  true,  much  that  is  profoundly  phi- 
losophical, and  much  that  commands  our  ad- 
miration for  its  intellectual  acuteness  and 
vigour,  we  make  only  one  or  two  remarks  con- 
cerning them.  First,  scarcely  any  attempt  is 
made  to  show  the  harmony  of  the  views  pro- 
pounded with  the  doctrinal  statements  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  they  are  evolved  out  of  the  depths  of  the 
author' 8  own  moral  consciousness,  which  is  per- 
fectly legitimate ;  only  his  anxiety  to  justify 
them  to  the  standards  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
rather  than  to  the  statements  of  the  Christian 
apostles,  is  not  so  legitimate  and  satisfactory 
for  a  simple  inquirer  after  truth,  however  ne- 
cessary for  a  Churchman.  The  two  great  fac- 
tors of  all  true  doctrine  are  surely  the  Divine 
revelation  and  man's  moral  consciousness.  It 
is  the  misery  of  doctrinal  Church  standards 
that  they  necessarily  rule  so  much  of  a  man's 
thinking.  We,  outside  the  Episcopal  Church 
care  but  very  subordinately  about  the  harmony 
of  a  clergyman's  views  with  his  Church  Arti- 
cles ;  we  care  very  much  about  the  harmony 


of  his  teachings  concerning  atonement  and  ori- 
ginal sin  with  Divine  revelation  and  the  eter- 
nal truth  of  things.  As  the  result  of  the  whole 
argumentation,  wo  can  say,  only,  that  if  Mr. 
Brook's  conclusions  respecting  the  congruity 
of  his  teaching  with  the  standards  of  his  Church 
be  satisfactory  to  himself,  the  acute  and  fear- 
less author  of  the -arguments  themselves  is  a 
mystery  to  us.  To  us  it  is  a  painful  illustra- 
tion of  the  influence  of  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion upon  freedom  and  coherence  of  thought 
Mr.  Brook  seems  to  us  to  contradict  categori- 
cally the  explicit  teaching  of  his  Church,  both 
about  original  sin  and  the  Atonement.  Con- 
cerning his  views  on  original  sin  we  have  to 
say  (1)  that  with  the  ninth  articlo  before  us, 
it  is  to  us  utterly  incredible  that  the  men,  most 
of  whom,  Mr.  Brook  admits-,  held  the  same 
doctrine  which  he  'rejects  with  dismay  and 
horror,'  purposely  left  their  statement  so  un- 
defined as  to  admit  of  views  so  opposed  to 
theirs  as  Mr.  Brook's.  If  they  did,  all  the 
worse  for  them  and  their  article.  (2)  Mr. 
Brook  altogether  fails,  in  our  judgment,  to  jus- 
tify, by  his  attenuated  exposition  of  the  '  fault 
and  corruption  of  our  nature,'  the  strong  ex- 
pression of  the  article  'it  deserveth  God's 
wrath  and  damnation.'  (3)  Mr.  Brook's  answer 
to  the  question  '  Why  should  God  have  made 
us  with  this  wrong  twist?'  is  simply  'Because 
God  wanted  humanity,'  and  not  'a  new  angelic 
nature  in  which  there  should  be  no  effort,  no 
contest,  no  dramatic  possibilities.'  The  only 
conclusion  that  he  leaves  open  to  us  is,  that 
whatever  original  sin  is,  it  is  a  created  part  or 
condition  of  our  nature — that  is,  God  creates 
us  in  a  condition  that  '  deserveth  God's  wrath 
and  damnation.'  Mr.  Brook's  view  of  original 
sin  may  be  the.  true  one,  but  this  is  the  result 
to  which  he  brings  us  by  applying  to  it  the  test 
of  the  ninth  article. 

Concerning  the  Atonement,  Mr.  Brook's 
theory  is,  that  Christ  was  the  ideal  man,  in 
whom  union  with  God  was  gradually  deve- 
loped— being  from  '  the  moment  of  his  birth 
potentially  His,  as  the  whole  growth  of  the  oak 
is  in  the  acorn.'  That  the  merit  of  His  suffer- 
ing consisted  in  His  perfectly  identifying  him- 
self with  the  sorrow  of  mankind;  'losing  the 
consciousness  of  Himself  and  of  His  own  pain, 
through  the  intensity  of  His  symjxathy  with 
us,'  He  threw  himself  'into  the  whole  sense  of 
this  vast  human  suffering,  and  so  realizing  it  as 
His  own,  offered  it  up  to  the  pity  and  love  of 
God.'  '  In  this  way  He  took  unto  himself  our 
suffering,  and  suffered  for  it ;  in  this  way  He 
represented  in  that  hour  unto  the  Father,  by 
means  of  the  perfect  self-forgetfulness  of  love, 
all  the  spiritual  pain  of  the  world's  absence 
from  God.'  '  God  sees  in  Christ  the  ideal  of 
humanity,  the  whole  race  as  sinless,  as  one 
with  himself ;'  '  the  innocent  suffered,  through 
love,  the  pain  which  comes  of  sin.'  '  He  pass- 
ed from  feeling  as  a  man,  to  feeling  as  a  repre- 
sentative man.'  '  Ho  lost  all  thought  of  self 
in  awful  realization  of  the  sin  of  the  whole 
world.'  'God  saw,  in  the  absolute  self-sacri- 
fice which  enabled  Christ  to  loso  himself  in 
love  of  man,  and  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  sin 
of  man  in  passionate  sympathy  with  the  awful- 
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ness  of  the  burden,  the  highest  reach  of  human 
virtue,  the  highest  ideal  of  human  sacrifice 
realized;'  and,  4 as  He  took  into  himself  and 
into  union  with  himself,  the  humanity  of 
Christ  so  He  took  into  himself  and  into  union 
with  himself  the  humanity  which  Christ  repre- 
sented. This  is  tho  reconciliation  of  God  to 
man,  the  forgiveness  of  men's  sin  by  God. 


This  is  the  objective  side  of  the  Atonement* 
'With  existing  humanity  God,  though  pitying 
and  loving  it  as  a  Father,  could  not,  because  of 
its  sin,  unite  himself  fully.  But  when  huma- 
nity in  Christ  had  fulfilled  all  righteousness, 
and  displayed  itself  as  wholly  at  one  with 
God's  life  of  self-sacrifice,  Cod  was  then  able 
to  unite  himself  to  it,  to  take  it  up  into  Him- 
self.' '  To  believe  in  Christ  is  to  look  upon  his 
life  and  death  of  self-sacrifice,  and  to  say  with 
a  true  heart,  "  I  know  that  this  is  true  life  ;  I 
accept  it  as  mine.  1  will  fulfil  it  in  thought 
and  action,  God  being  my  helper."  '  From  this 
theory  of  atonement  Mr.  Brook  deduces  uni- 
versalism.  4  Tho  whole  race  being  in  Christ, 
is  now  by  right  redeemed,  righteous,  at  one 
with  God.  But  it  is  not  redeemed,  righteous, 
or  at  one  with  God,  in  fact  It  is  still  strug- 
gling with  sin,  still  wandering  away  from  its  in- 
heritance, still  rejecting  its  rights.  But  that 
which  has  been  done  in  God  is  done  for  ever  : 
and  man— every  soul  of  man — mutt  become  in 
fact  what  they  are  now  by  right  And  though 
no  thought  may  count  the  years,  yet  all  huma- 
nity shull  at  last  be  made  coincident  with  that 
ideal  of  it  which  exist*  in  God  in  Christ' 

Concerning  this  theory,  we  remark,  that 
while  very  much  that  is  said  by  Mr.  Brook 
about  the  sufferings  of  Christ  is  beautifully 
true,  yet  as  a  theory  of  the  Atonement  it  is 

(1)  to  our  conception,  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  with  the 
theories  of  its  compilers.  It  is  for  lawyers  to 
say  whether  under  such  standards  such  a  di- 
vergent theory  is  legally  tenable— wo  can  only 
say  that  we  should  not  like  to  shelter  a  moral 
contradiction  like  this  under  a  legal  possibility. 

(2)  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  '  foren- 
sic theory '  which,  says  Mr.  Brook,  4  I  utterly 
deny  and  repudiate,'  '  it  outrages  our  idea  of 
God ;  it  makes  him  satisfied  with  a  fiction ;' 
this  martyr  theory  of  an  ideal  humanity  suffer- 
ing in  Christ  infinitely  surpasses  it  in  unreality. 
If  the  forensic  theory  involves  a  legal  fiction, 
this  involves  a  moral  fiction — which  is  not  only 
unthinkable  in  the  domain  of  moral  realities, 
but  which,  eo  far  as  we  can  think,  contradicts 
our  deepest  moral  instincts.  If  there  is  to  be 
a  fiction  at  all,  which  we  think  there  need  not 
be,  wo  infinitely  prefer  tho  legal  fiction  of 
Aquinas.  No !  whatever  the  true  theory  of 
Atonement,  this  is  not  it.  We  can  understand 
a  federal  headship  of  humanity,  which  obtains 
for  it  fresh  probation  and  fresh  privileges,  but 
we  cannot  understand  a  federal  headship  which 
gives  a  quati  spiritual  character,  and  which 
induces  in  God  an  unreal  moral  estimate. 

In  passing  from  this  doctrinal  part  of  the 
book,  we  may  atk  why  Mr.  Brook  represents 
David  as  being  from  early  morning  until  noon 
in  ascending  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  summit 


of  which  may  be  easily  reached  from  St.  Ste- 
phen's Gate  in  half  an  hour  ? 

The  first  sermon  here  printed,  however, 
although  the  last  preached,  naturally  challenges 
our  chief  attention.  It  discusses  the  question 
of  'Freedom  in  the  [Established]  Church' 
apropot  of  the  bearing  upon  it  of  the  judgment 
in  Mr.  Voysey's  case.  We  note  one  or  two 
points  in  it  only.  First  Mr.  Brook  says  4  that 
the  restrictions  upon  liberty  of  thought  which 
he  deprecates,  would  soon  make  the  Church 
into  a  narrow  and  bigoted  sect'  The  phrase, 
omitting  the  adjectives,  has  become  a  kind  of 

!  formula  with  Churchmen  of   Mr.  Brook's 
school.    We  have  frequently  tried  to  appre- 

|  hend  this  attempted  distinction  between  a 
Church  and  a  sect  Dut  w°  *re  unable  to  do  so ; 
and  we  should  unaffectedly  feel  that  Mr.  Brook 
had  laid  us  under  a  great  obligation  if  he  had 
given  us  a  distinct  and  intelligible  definition. 
What  is  a  Church,  and  what  is  a  sect?  and 
wherein  lies  the  differentia  of  the  two  ?  In  what 
sense  is  the  Episcopal  communion  a  Church 
and  not  a  sect  that  is  not  equally  truo  of  tho 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  communions  ? 
Will  Mr.  Brook  accept  the  definition  of  a 
Church  given  in  the  19th  Article?  'The  visi- 
ble Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faith- 
ful men,  in  the  which  tho  pure  Word  of  God 
is  preached,  and  thje  Sacraments  be  duly  mi- 
nistered,' &c.1  If  so,  then  he  can  deny  the 
designation  4  Church '  to  every  congregational 
ecclcsia— only  by  impugning  its  'faithful' 
character,  its  preaching  or  its  sacraments.  Is 
it  the  criterion  of  a  Church  to  be  without  for- 
mulated dogmas — or  to  have  doctrinal  standards 
from  which  her  clergy  have  indefinite  liberty 
to  dissent  ?  In  the  former  case  tho  Episcopal 
communion  is  not  a  Church — in  the  latter, 
Congregationalists  or  Presbyterians  might 
easily  become  a  Church,  by  according  liberty 
of  dissent  from  their  standards.  The  only 
thing  that  hinders  among  them  tho  laxity  of 
subscription  and  interpretation  which  Mr. 
Brook  claims  for  his  own  Church  is  that  they 
ro:illy  believe  in  their  beliefs,  and  make  fidelity 
to  them  a  matter  of  conscience.  We  should  be 
glad*  to  know  tho  exact  variation  of  the  theolo- 
gical compass  that  converts  a  sect  into  a 
Church.  Or  does  Mr.  Brook  regard  a  National 
Establishment  as  the  criterion  of  a  Church  ? 
Then  ho  unchurches  the  Church  of  'Rome  in 
England,  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  prepares  for  the  unchurching  of 
Episcopacy  in  England  ere  long.  If  universa- 
lity be  the  criterion,  then  Episcopacy  cannot 
claim  it.  If  to  be  tho  largest  religious  body  in 
a  country  be  tho  criterion,  then  what  is  Epis- 
copacy in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Wales  ?  If  the 
criterion  be  catholicity  of  spirit  towards  those 
who  differ  from  us,  we  fear  that  neither  histo- 
rically nor  actually  could  his  own  Church  make 
out  a  very  unequivocal  claim.  We  have  really 
looked  at  this  rhetorical  distinction  on  all  sides, 
and  are  unable  to  apprehend  it ;  and  yet  it  is 
perpetually  flung  at  our  poor  Nonconformist 
heads  as  a  missile  that  is  as  potent  as  David's 
sling  and  stone. 
Is  it  worthy  of  intelligent  and  candid  men, 
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such  as  Mr.  BrooV,  to  use  controversial  termR, 
with  a  view,  if  possibk,  to  affix  a  reproach,  to 
which  no  intelligible  meaning  can  bo  attached  ? 
In  our  view  of  it  every  Church  is  a  sect,  in  the 
good  sense, — in  the  sense  of  being  but  a  sec- 
tion of  the  universal  Church ;  and  any  Church, 
however  large  or  however  small,  established  or 
unestablishcd,  with  filed  dogmas,  or  with  flexi- 
•  ble  ones,  may  be  sectarian,  in  the  bad  sense, 
of  being  exclusive  in  its  claims,  intolerant  in 
it*  recognitions,  and  exacting  in  its  conduct 
Ft  is  for  members  of  the  Established  Church  of 
England  to  ask  themselves  of  which  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical communities  of  the  kingdom  these 
are  the  most  characteristic  features.    We  can 
warcely  believe  our  eyes,  when  wo  read,  '  In 
the  assent  of  all  to  these  doctrines,  and  in  the 
common  love  of  all  to  God  in  Christ,  and  in  the 
common  love  of  the  body  to  which  they  belong, 
co-existing  with  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
individual  views  about  these  doctrines,  consists 
the  unity  of  the  Church  of  England.'    Is  it 
then,  really  so,  that  all  the  Church  feuds  and 
litigation  from  Tract  90  to  the  Purchas  judg- 
ment— the  Hampden  and  Gorham  cases,  the 
'  Essays  and  Reviews '  warfare,  the  Ritualistic 
riots,  the  Liddel  case,  the  Colcnso  controversy, 
the  Machonochie,  Voysey,  and  Purchas  cases, 
with  the  pamphlets  and  sermons,  the  schisms 
wid  hatreds  of  the  three  great  parties  within 
the  Establishment,  which  for  the  last  forty  years 
have  kept  the  religious  world  in  a  state  of 
intense  excitement,  that  all  these  tilings  are  the 
phantasmagoria  of  a  bad  dream,  or  the  amiable 
reciprocations  of  brotherly  respect  and  Chris- 
tian affection  ?   Is  there  any  Church  in  Chris- 
tendom with  such  a  polemical  history  or  at  the 
present  moment  so  hopelessly  and  bitterly 
schismatic  ?    How,  in  the  face  of  the  English 
people,  such  a  sentence  could  bo  written  by  a 
man  like  Mr.  Brook,  is  simply  inscrutable; 
'  They  do,'  he  says,  '  work  together  remarkably 
well.'    '  There  is  no  body  of  men  more  united 
than  the  English  clergy ;'  but  he  makes  this 
fatal  admission,  4  Destroy  the  connection  of  the 
State  with  the  Church,  and  all  that  vanishes  at 
once.   All  the  several  parties  begin  quarrelling, 
and  split  up  into  sects.'    Then  where  is.  the 
vaunted  unity,  and  what  is  the  moral  worth  of 
the  legal  bond  that  unites  such  discordant 
elements  ? 

Mr.  Brook  propounds  once  more  the  old  crip- 
pled fallacy,  '  By  right  every  Englishman  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Church.  It  is  of  his 
own  free  choice  that  he  rejects  that  right' 
But  what  if  he  conscientiously  disbelieves  in  that 
Church— and  holds  that  in  establishing  it  and 
requiring  national  assent  to  it,  both  Church  and 
State  have  gone  beyond  the  domain  of  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's  into  that  of  the  things  that 
aro  God's?  This,  the  real  gist  of  the  whole 
matter,  is  carefully  avoided.  The  Jews  used 
the  same  argument  against  the  Christians ;  the 
Inquisition  of  the  Romish  Church  against  Pro- 
testants. The  essential  injustice  lies  in  main- 
taining any  established  Church  in  a  divided 
nation;  and  in  the  attempt  to  control  a  man'B 
religious  conscience  by  any  civil  law  or  institu- 
tion whatsoever.  Is  it  not  simply  childish  to 
affirm,  with  England  as  it  is,  that  tho  parochial 


clergy  '  feel  as  representatives  of  a  National 
Church,  that  all  within  the  range  of  their  seve- 
ral districts— no  matter  what  and  who  those 
are — dissenters,  non-church-goers,  infidels,  aro 
their  responsibility,  and  are  given  into  their 
spiritual  care  by  the  nation.'  No  doubt  they' 
do ;  but  does  anybody  else  feel  it  ?  is  not  this 
tho  impertinence  which  one  half  the  nation  so 
rosents  ?  Mr.  Brook  is  too  candid  not  to  see 
that  all  this  is  tho  theory  of  a  by -gone  state  of 
things,  and  that  the  very  mention  of  it  now  ex- 
cites ridicule.  Accordingly  tho  word  'ought,' 
and  its  equivalents  do  yeoman's  service  through- 
out this  sermon.  It  is  indeed  a  discourse  upon 
what  a  National  Church  ought  to  be,  rather 
than  upon  what  the  National  Church  actually 
is.  So  far  as  we  understand  Mr.  Brook,  there 
ovght  to  be  almost  every  conceivable  diversity 
of  religious  belief  in  the  community,  and  the 
National  Church  ought  to  be  so  vague  in  its 
dogmas,  or  so  flexible  in  their  interpretation, 
as  that  its  clergy  ought  to  represent  them  all. 
And  to  this  tho  argument  must  come. 

With  very  many  of  Mr.  Brook's  subordinate 
remarks  we  cordially  agree.  He  is  thoughtful 
and  catholic-hearted,  and  has  a  keen  perception 
of  much  that  is  beautiful  in  Christian  doctrine 
and  life.  But  the  task  that  ho  has  set  himself 
is  simply  an  impossible  one.  He  wishes  con- 
tradictories, perfect  freedom,  and  distinctive 
dogmas ;  a  definite  Church  character,  and  an 
indiscriminate  inclusivcncss ;  tho  prerogatives 
of  a  supremo  Church,  while  only  the  fragment 
of  a  nation ;  which  itself  again  is  only  a  small 
part  of  Christendom.  There  is  in  Mr.  Brook's 
direction  no  possible  way  out  of  the  embarrass- 
ments, unrealities,  and  self-contradictions  of 
the  English  Episcopal  Church. 

Human  Power  in  the  Divine  Life;  or  the  Ac- 
tive Potter$  of  the  Mind  in  Relation  to  Re- 
ligion. By  Rev.  Nicholas  Bishop,  M.A. 
Hoddcr  and  Stoughton. 

Tho  author  of  this  book  has  attempted  a  diffi- 
cult task,  via.,  to  exhibit  in  philosophical  lan- 
guage the  synthesis  of  the  divine  and  human 
in  the  new  life  With  profound  reverence  for 
God's  revelation  and  with  great  insight  into 
the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  he  has  discussed  tho 
function  of  the  human  will  in  Repentance, 
Faith,  Conversion,  Sanctification,  Christian 
Perfection  and  its  Limits,  in  Preaching  and 
Piayer,  and  in  relation  to  Divine  Providence 
The  range  of  thought  is  very  wide,  the  mode 
of  treatment  very  stimulating  and  fresh.  It 
would  be  difficult  in  a  brief  notice  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  book.  Some  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  are  broached,  and -much  light 
is  thrown  upon  thorn.  There  are  gems  of 
thought  scattered  tlirough  the  discussion  which 
nevertheless  form  a  distinct  and  integral  part 
of  the  argumont  Thus  'God's  plan  of  in- 
structing man  seems  to  be  from  tho  lower  to 
the  higher  forms  of  thought  The  nearer  the 
instruction  can  accommodate  itself  to  the  sense 
or  to  the  simpler  acts  of  the  intelligence  the 
more  likely  it  is  to  succeed.  It  must  begin 
with  the  concrete  and  rise  by  slow  degrees,  to 
abstract  truth.  Christ,  as  revealed  in  His  gos- 
pel, is  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  this. 
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ITe  is  to  the  weakest  mind  the  simplest  possi- 
ble concrete  truth,  and  He  is  also  to  the  strong- 
est mind  the  greatest  possible  abstraction.' 
.  Again, 4  If  man  could  rtfpent  without  the  Divine 
Spirit,  his  repentance  could  not  bo  divine ;  and 
if  .the  Spirit  could  produce  repentance  without 
man's  co-operation,  it  could  not  be  human ;  but 
upon  God's  plan  it  is  perfectly  human  and 
perfectly  divine — so  perfect  that  it  could  not 
be  more  divine  if  man  were  completely  passive 
in  it,  nor  more  human  if  the  Spirit  exercised 
no  power  in  it.'  With  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  'the  divine  life  is  a  developed  spi- 
ritual consciousness,'  the  writer  has 'said  much 
that  is  most  refreshing,  stimulating,  and  prac- 
tical, and  we  strongly  commend  this  volume  to 
those  who  are  seeking  a  higher  life,  and  would 
find  help  and  consolation  by  an  approximate 
rationale  of  that  life. 

Ten  Great  Religions ;  an  Enay  in  Compara- 
tive Theology.  By  Jambs  Freeman  Clarke. 
Triibner  and  Co. 

Mr.  Clarke  has  made  an  interesting  and  earnest 
endeavour  to  establish  some  of  tho  principles 
of  a  science  which  is  likely  before  long  to  occu- 
py a  high  place  in  human  thought  He  has, 
moreover,  snown  decided  skill  and  considerable 
learning  in  his  view  of  the  salient  features  of 
Brahmanism  and  Buddhism,  in  his  summary  of 
Confucianism  and  Taepingism,  in  his  sketch  of 
Persic,  Scandinavian,  Egyptian,  and  Grwco- Ro- 
man religions,  and  in  his  estimate  of  Judaism 
and  Mahomctanism.  The  materials  were  ready 
to  his  hand  in  rich  abundance,  and  he  has  set 
forth  the  leading  ideas  of  each  of  these  great 
forms  of  faith  with  commendable  modesty  and 
fine  critical  tact  The  strong  point  he  makes, 
and  in  which  wo  entirely  agree  with  him,  is — 
that  Christ  and  Christianity  recognise  the  age- 
long witness  to  certain  great  truths  embodied 
in  these  ethnic  faiths,  that  Christ  is  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophetic  visions  which  the  found- 
ers of  these  varied  religions  beheld ; — that 
Christianity  is  tho  answer  to  the  problem  of 
Brahmanism,  the  pleroma  of  the  faith  of  Sakya- 
intini,  and  the  complement  to  all  the  specula- 
tions of  Egypt,  Athens,  and  Scandinavia ; — 
that  Christianity  contains  all  that  is  living,  all 
that  is  true  to  God  and  nature  and  man,  in  any 
or  all  of  these  religious  systems,  and  a  great 
deal  more  ; — that  it  has  absorbed  many  of  them, 
and  will  eventually  solve  the  continuity,  and 
embrace  the  devotees  of  them  all  in  its  catholic 
fulness.  He  claims  to  find  the  highest  evi- 
dence for  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  this, — 
that  while  all  other  forms  of  faith  have  been 
more  or  less  one-sided,  ethnic  in  their  range, 
and  local  in  their  influence,  Christianity  meets 
the  need  of  every  kind  of  race  and  generation 
of  mankind.  The  '  symphony  of  religions '  is 
to  him  the  pledge  of  the  eternal  excellency,  the 
Indisputable  supremacy,  and  the  absolute  truth 
of  Christianity.  He  will  not  admit  that  other 
religions  are  'natural'  and  that  this  alone  is 
4  supernatural ;'  that  other  religions  arc  excogi- 
tated by  the  human  intelligence,  this  alone  '  re- 
vealed '  from  heaven ;  others  the  work  of  lying 
impostors,  this  alone  preserved  from  human 
frailty;  others  'human  religions,'  and  this 


alone  a  '  divine '  religion.  All  truth  is  divino 
with  him,  and  all  such  truth  as  has  been  in- 
tuitively perceived  by  great  ethnic  religious 
teachers  has  been  1  revealed '  to  them  by  God, 
the  one  God.  But  he  maintains  the  great  posi- 
tion that  all  other  religions  are  limited  in  their 
range  of  thought  and  in  their  adaptability  to 
man  ;  while  Christianity  includes  within  itself 
the  sum  of  all  religious  truth,  the  nexus  of  all 
justifiable  religious  tendencies,  the  correction 
of  all  extravagances,  the  answer  and  solvent  to 
all  human  inquiry.  As  we  have  said,  Mr. 
Clarke  holds  here  positions  with  which  wo 
sympathize  and  which  we  have  often  advocated. 
But  while  we  admit  with  him,  the  significance 
of  the  ethnic  religions,  the  truth  uttered  by 
Sakya-muni  and  found  in  the  Vedas,  there  is 
to  our  ear  an  exceeding  bitter  cry  for  help  and. 
teaching  and  deliverance,  coming  out  of  the 
very  constitution  of  the  heathen  culture,  and 
revealing  itself  in  the  religious  rites  and  in  the 
literature  of  the  East,  to  which  he  seems  com- 
paratively indifferent  He  is  afraid  of  compro- 
mising the  dignity  and  majesty  of  human 
nature,  or  of  saying  anything  offensive  to  its 
unaided  and  unrcgenerated  powers.  To  our 
view,  human  nature  is  in  a  much  more  diseased 
and  miserable  condition  than  he  admits;  and 
we  hold  that  there  was  a  specialty  in  the  vi- 
sion and  faculty  given  to  Hebrew  prophets, 
and  possessed  by  the  Great  Master,  which 
make  them  differ  in  kind  from  those  of  the 
sages  of  India,  Persia,  or  Greece.  Though  he 
furnishes  the  facts  with  great  fairness  and  skill, 
he  seems  strangely  unwilling  to  admit  the 
grand  difference  between  Hebraism  and  Ethni- 
cism,  viz. :  that  in  tho  one  case,  God  is  repre- 
sented as  seeking  and  finding  his  people,  plead- 
ing with  their  unwillingness  and  disloyalty? 
unveiling  to  them  his  own  glorious  name,  and 
in  the  other  cases  men  are  4  feeling  after  God  if 
haply  they  might  find  him,  though  he  is  not  far 
from  any  one  of  them.'  The  argument  of  Mr. 
Clarke,  moreover,  is  in  our  opinion,  truncated 
and  paralyzed  by  the  extremely  low  view  that 
he  entertains  of  the  person  of  our  Lord,  and  of 
the  essence  of  that  very  monotheism  which  has 
won  the  victories  to  which  he  points  with 
Christian  exultation.  There  is  no  disrespect 
cast  upon  the  faith  of  ninetecn-twentieths  of 
Christendom,  it  is  simply  ignored;  and  his 
Christianity  is,  after  all,  little  more  than  4  the 
morality  touched  by  emotion,'  of  which  we 
have  heard  a  good  deal  lately.  We  believe  that 
a  sounder  and  larger  view  of  Christianity  itself 
would  supply  wards  to  tho  key  here  used  by 
i  Mr.  Clarke,  which  would  enable  him  to  unlock 
many  more  of  the  mysteries  of  human  life. 
Wo  thank  him  for  the  work  he  has  done,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  and  can  agree  with  him  that  the 
philosophy  of  missions  will  lie  very  much  in 
the  direction  of  comparative  theology. 

Sermon*  for  my  Curate*.  By  the  late  Rev. 
Tdomas  T.  Lynch,  Minister  of  Mornington 
Church,  London.  Edited  by  Samuel  Cox. 
Strahan  and  Co. 

Twelve  months  ago,  in  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  one  of  the  latest  volumes  of  Mr. 
Lynch's  sermons,  we  ventured  to  predict  that 
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when  it  was  too  late,  the  world  would  find  out 
that  a  prophet  had  lifted  up  his  voice  in  the 
heart  of  modern  London,  comparatively  disre- 
garded; and  now  a  ministry  exercising  tran- 
scendent influence  over  a  few  sympathetic  mi  nda, 
the  spiritual  work  of  a  great  poet  and  philoso- 
pher, the  subtle  wit,  and  delicate  humour,  and 
piercing  satire  of  a  gifted  man  are  things  of 
the  past.  We  have  lost  him.  We,  and  many 
others  beside  ourselves,  are  by  this  volume 
made  to  feel  how  incalculable  that  loss  is. 
Hundreds  of  busy  men,  and  hasty  critics,  will, 
wo  are  satisfied,  feel  a  species  of  pang  when 
they  discover  the  realities  and  the  significance 
of  this  volume.  Here  was  a  man  suffering  from 
the  agonies  of  angina  pectoris,  precluded  by 
dire  necessity  from  conducting  two  services  on 
(the  Sunday  and  out  of  the  sheer  love  which 
'he  bore  to  (us  little  flock,  in  the  course  of  three 
months  of  bitter  suffering,  producing  for  their 
use  and  advantage  a  series  of  services,  each  in- 
cluding two  prayers  and  a  discourse  which,  to 
'  say  the  least,  no  one  but  Thomas  Lynch  could 
have  originated.  Mr.  Cox's  preface  is  pain- 
fully affecting.  We  might  have  expected,  if  he 
had  not  forewarned  us  to  the  contrary,  that 
these  pages  would  have  shivered  in  sympathy 
with  the  intense  agony  under  which  they  were 
penned.  On  the  contrary,  they  sparkle  with 
life  and  beauty,  with  cheerfulness  and  Chris- 
tian hope.  There  is  less  of  their  author's  well- 
known  quaintness,  less  abundant  illustration  ; 
he  seems  more  intent  upon  the  pure  thought, 
and  the  logical  concatenation  of  idea  than  had 
been  customary  with  him.  There  is  much 
sweet  reasoning  with  despondency ;  there  is  an 
absence  of  all  controversial  atmosphere  ;  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  bitterness,  nor  a  morbid 
.thought  about  either  God  or  man,  but  there  is 
great  fulness  of  heart  and  gentleness  of  soul ; 
and  these  are  the  only  signs  the  printed  page 
reveals  of  the  almost  unutterable  physical  dis- 
tress in  which  they  were  produced.  Although 
neither  these  nor  others  of  Mr.  Lynch's  pub- 
lished sermons  can  be  called  doctrinal  deliver- 
ances, and  though  they  deal  with  the  life  of 
faith,  rather  than  with  its  essence  or  its  object, 
yet  they  will  be  singularly  valuable,  and  even 
indispensable  to  one  who  wishes  to  understand 
the  doctrinal  position  of  their  author.  Pro- 
duced in  the  manner  to  which  we  have  referred, 
they  are  above  and  beyond  criticism.  We  ac- 
cept them  reverently ;  we  commend  them 
heartily  and  tenderly  to  our  readers. 

The  Eceletiattical  Polity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment: A  Study  for  the  Present  Crisis  in 
the  Chvrrh  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  G.  A. 
Jacob,  D.D.,  late  Head  Master  of  Christ's 
Hospital.    Strahan  and  Co. 

Churches  and  their  Creeds.  By  the  Rev.  Sir 
Philip  Perrikg,  Bart  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co. 

• 

Few  things  in  modern  controversy  are  more 
astounding,  and  cause  more  scandal  to  Noncon- 
formists than  the  unwarrantable  assumptions 
and  unscholarly  arguments  of  their  Anglican 
opponents.  We  scarcely  hesitate  to  say  that 
such  a  work  as  Mr.  Blunt' s  •  Ecclesiastical  Dic- 
tionary '—while  evincing  most  patient  research 


and  abundant  knowledge — contains  more  arbi- 
trary assumptions  and  illogical  conclusions  than 
all  the  works  on  ecclesiastical  controversy 
which  Nonconformists- have  published  during 
the  present  century.  Had  a  Nonconformist* 
been  guilty  of  a  tithe  of  such,  every  ecclesias- 
tical newspaper  in  the  land  would  have  poured 
out  upon  him  its  jubilant  ridicule.  Iu  any 
other  science  than  theology  such  a  treatment  of 
facts  would  be  simply  impossible.  We  arc 
sadly  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  the 
judgment  of  certain  Churchmen,  Sacramenta* 
rianism,  and  even  an  Episcopal  Establishment, 
are  religious  truths  so  vital,  that  the  very  in- 
vestigation of  evidence  is  presumption  of  a  re- 
probate mind,  and  no  testimony  of  history  or 
conclusion  of  reason  is  valid  against  them.  It 
seems,  at  any  rate,  as  if  it  were  the  first  of  re- 
ligious duties  so  to  manipulate  facts  and  recon- 
struct history  as  to  compel  tostimony  in  their 
support  For  ourselves,  we  sorrowfully  affirm 
that,  speaking  generally,  we  have  lost  all  confi- 
dence in  the  conclusions  of  Anglican  scholar- 
ship, and  feel  it  imperative  to  test  every  cita- 
tion and  every  assertion  before  we  can  attach 
the  slightest  argumentative  value  to  it 

It  is  refreshing,  therefore,  to  meet  with  the 
work  of  an  Episcopalian  clergyman  equally  con- 
spicuous for  its  learning  and  for  its  fearless 
honesty.  Dr.  Jacob's  work  is  one  of  those 
productions,  rare,  alas!  which  impress  the 
reader  from  the  beginning  that  he  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  whose  supreme  solicitude  is  to 
ascertain  truth — who  permits  no  ecclesiastical 
prepossessions  or  interests  to  influence  his  con- 
clusions ;  who  however  much  he  may  love  Plato, 
loves  truth  more.  Dr.  Jacob  is  an  Episcopalian 
by  conviction  and  preference — he  does  not 
utter  a  word  that  cither  questions  the  one  or 
impugns  the  other ;  and  yet  he  has  written  a 
book  which  is  a  patient,  scholarly,  and  dispas- 
sionate investigation  into  the  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  conclu- 
sions of  which  only  men  who  contend  for  the 
divine  right  of  Presbyterianism  or  Congrega- 
I  tionalism,  and  possibly  of  Episcopalianism,  will 
i  dissent  Since  Archbishop  Whately's  'King- 
|  dom  of  Christ,'  no  such  thorough  treatment, 
and  candid  an  examination  of  Church  questions 
has  appeared.  To  the  fearless  candour  and 
acutencss  of  Whatcly,  Dr.  Jacob  adds  a  habit 
of  minute  and  patient  scholarly  investigation, 
which  supplies  the  evidence  upon  which  his  im- 
portant conclusions  are  reached.  Had  all  eccle- 
siastical controversy  been  conducted  in  his 
spirit  there  would  still  be — as  there  ever  will 
be — Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Congre- 
gationalists ;  but  these  would  have  regarded 
their  Church  differences  as  preferential  modes 
rather  than  as  divine  rights  ;  and  Christendom 
would  have  presented  an  aspect  of  harmonious 
diversity  instead  of  one  of  sectarian  assump- 
tions and  animosity.  For  ourselves,  we  most 
heartily  thank  him  for  his  book,  which,  if  there 
were  any  hope  at  all  from  the  fanatical  secta- 
rianism of  what  is  known  as  Anglicanism, 
would  be  the  best  eirenicon  of  these  latter 
days.  We  cannot  do  better  tlian  try  briefly  to 
indicate  a  few  of  Dr.  Jacob's  conclusions,  the 
more  especially  as  our  general  accord  with 
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them  calls  for  little  criticism.  4  In  the  aposto- 
lic writings,  the  word  Uic'ttiota  is  never  said  of 
a  country  or  nation.  It  is  always  the  church 
in  a  city  or  town.  Neither  is  it  ever  said  to 
be  the  church  of  any  given  town,  but  always  in 
or  at  the  place.'  4  Whenever  the  Christians  of 
a  country  or  nation  are  spoken  of  collectively, 
the  word  is  always  in  the  plural  number,  as 
"Tho  churches  of  Galatia,"  &c  'Hence  na- 
tional churches,  however  justifiable  and  desir- 
able in  certain  periods  of  national  life,  are  not 
divine  nor  apostolic  institutions — their  pro- 
priety rests  altogether  on  tho  ground  of  general 
expediency  and  public  advantage ;  and  to  at- 
tempt to  furnish  them  with  a  higher  sanction 
by  arguments  drawn  from  the  theocratic  go- 
vernment of  the  Jewish  people  seems  to  me  to 
savour  but  little  of  sound  reasoning,  and  to 
confound  together  some  of  the  distinctive  cha- 
racteristics of  two  widely  different  dispensa- 
tions.' '  Neither  is  the  word  ever  applied  to  a 
building  or  a  phice  of  worship?  4 nor  does  it 
ever  mean  Christian  ministers  as  distinguished 
from  the  general  body  of  Christians.  The 
Catholic  Church  in  its  visible  form  includes 
any  number  of  Christian  societies,  which,  as 
far  as  human  authority  is  concerned,  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other. 

4  The  Episcopate,  in  the  modern  acceptation 
of  the  term,  and  as  a  distinct  clerical  order, 
does  not  appear  in  the  New  Testament,  but  was 
gradually  introduced  and  extended  throughout 
the  Church  at  a  later  period.'  4  Timothy  at 
Ephesus,  and  Titus  in  Crete,  are  never  called 
''  bishops,"  or  any  other  name  which  might  in- 
dicate a  special  order  or  ecclesiastical  office ; 
their  commission  was  evidently  an  exceptional 
and  temporary  charge,  to  meet  some  peculiar 
wants  in  those  places  during  the  necessary  ab- 
sonce  of  St  Paul.'  4  There  is  evidence  of  the 
most  satisfactory  kind,  because  unintentional, 
to  the  effect  that  Episcopacy  was  established 
in  different  churches  after  the  decease  of  the 
apostles  who  founded  them,  and  at  different 
times.'  'The  custom  of  the  Church,  rather 
than  any  ordinance  of  the  Lord,  made  bishops 
greater  than  the  rest'  Dr.  Jacob  attributes 
tho  idea  of  a  priesthood  in  the  Christian  Church 
to  tho  combined  leaven  of  Jewish  and  of  Pagan 
influences ;  and  in  this  he  differs  from  Profes- 
sor Lightfoot,  who  attributes  it  exclusively  to 
Pagan  influence.  '  Tertullian  is  the  first  Chris- 
tian author  by  whom  the  Church  ministry  is 
directly  asserted  to  be  a  priesthood.'  Dr.  Jacob 
undertakes  to  prove  the  proposition — 4  That, 
according  to  Scripture  truth,  the  Christian  mi- 
nistry is  not  a  prUtUtood,  and  Christian  minis- 
ters are  not  priests,  are  not  invested  with  any 
sacerdotal  powers,  and  have  no  sacerdotal 
functions  to  perform.'  The  proof  is  wrought 
out  in  detail,  with  great  amplitude  of  evidence, 
acutcness  of  argument,  and  to  an  irresistible 
conclusion.  We  should  deal  unfairly  with  it 
were  we  to  attempt  either  citation  or  summary. 
The  points  of  the  argument  are :  1.  That  the 
Christian  Church  was  moulded  upon  the  form 
of  the  synagogue,  which  had  no  altar  ;  and  not 
upon  that  of  the  temple,  which  had  no  pulpit. 
2.  The  equality  of  privilege  or  standing-ground 
in  Christ  which  Christians  of  all  orders  or  de- 


grees possessed.  8.  The  position  and  argu- 
ment of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  4.  The 
remarkable  omissions  concerning  a  priesthood 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  Dr.  Jacob  con- 
tends is  4  an  insuperable  bar  to  all  sacerdotal 
assumptions,  inasmuch  as  a  positive  and  ex- 
press appointment  of  d^rine  authority  is  impera- 
tive.' A  further  argument  is  derived  from  the 
nature  of  New  Testament  ordination,  which  ia 
fully  discussed,  and  shown  to  confer,  not 
power,  but  authority  quoad  hoe.  4  Authority  it 
gives  according  to  the  order  and  constitution  of 
each  church,  but  no  other  power  than  was  pos- 
sessed before,  or  afterwards,  by  whatever 
means  obtained.'  4  Those,  therefore,  amongst 
ourselves  who  contend  that  spiritual  power  is 
given  by  the  act  of  ordaining,  if  they  are  not 
merely  misunderstanding  the  word  and  using 
it  in  a  sense  which  does  not  belong  to  it  are 
brought  to  the  assumption,  that  it  is  not  a 
power  producing  effects  which  are  seen  and  felt 
in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  but  one  much 
more  secret  and  unappreciable  in  its  working ; 
— the  power,  as  it  is  alleged,  of  conferring 
divine  grace  through  tho  sacraments,  thus 
making  the  effect  of  the  sacraments  to  depend 
upon  something  in  the  administrator,  instead  of 
the  ordinance  of  Christ' 

4  The  authority  to  appoint  Church  officers 
was  inherent  in  every  duly  constituted  church, 
as  the  natural  right  of  a  lawful  and  well  organ- 
ized society.'  Hence  presbyters  were  compe- 
tent to  ordain,  which  Hooker  also  admits  ('  Eccl. 
Pol.,'  vii.  14).  4  The  government  and  ordina- 
tions of  Presbyterian  churches  are  just  as  valid. 
Scriptural,  and  apostolic,  as  our  own.'  4  A 
priest  indeed,  whose  office  is  to  stand  between 
Qod  and  man  'must  be  spocially  called  by  God ; 
but  a  pastor  and  teacher  and  administrator  of 
sacred  things  in  a  congregation  of  Christian 
men  who  have  access  to  God  through  the 
priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ,  whatever  inward 
call  he  may  require,  needs  no  other  outward 
appointment  to  his  office  than  the  authority  of 
the  church  in  which  he  ministers.'  4  Neither 
apostle  nor  presbyter  in  the  primitive  church, 
so  far  as  we  know,  pronounced  absolution  upon 
those  who  had  confessed  their  sins  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  to  them  a  grace  from  God, 
which  otherwise  they  would  not  have  had ;  nor 
is  there  anything  in  the  New  Testament  to 
show  that  the  declaration  of  God's  forgiveness 
has  any  greater  efficacy  from  the  mouth  of  an 
ordained  presbyter,  than  from  that  of  any  or- 
dinary Christian.'  4  Tho  clergy,  not  being  a 
priestly  caste,  or  a  mediating,  sacrificing,  ab- 
solving order,  but  Church  officers  appointed 
for  the  maintenance  of  due  religious  solemnity, 
the  devout  exercise  of  Christian  worship,  the 
instruction  of  the  people  in  Divine  truth,  and 
their  general  edification  in  righteous  living,  are 
the  acting  representatives  of  the  church  to 
which  they  belong,  and  derive  their  ministerial 
authority  from  it'  'Tho  Christian  ministry 
was  requisite,  not  on  account  of  any  spiri- 
tual functions  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  lawfully  discharged ;  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  solemnity  and  regularity  which  are  essen- 
tial in  a  religious  and  permanent  society.  There 
was  no  spiritual  act  which  in  itself  was  of  such 
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a  nature  that  it  might  not  have  been  done  by 
every  individual  Christian.'  Hence  Dr.  Jacob 
concludes  that  neither  of  the  sacraments  de- 
mand imperatively  the  administration  of  a  mi- 
nister. 4  As  at  the  Jewish  Passover  any  per- 
son might  preside,  usually  the  master  of  the 
house — this  was  probably  the  case  in  the 
earliest  times  in  the  Christian  Church.'  At  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  4  Church  mem- 
bers,' moreover,  4  might  depose  their  pres- 
byters.' 4Tt  is  evident  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  questions  of  dogmatic  theology  are 
to  be  considered  by  lay  members  of  the  church, 
as  well  as  by  the  clergy  ;  and  that  no  Christian 
man  is  to  resign  his  reason  or  apprehensions  of 
religious  truth,  any  more  than  his  conscience, 
to  the  judgment  of  his  pastor.'  When  minis- 
ters teach  false  doctrine  *  it  would  necessarily 
be  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  refuse  their 
teaching.'  4  In  the  apostolic  age,  and  during 
the  time  when  Christian  worshippers  met  in 
private  rooms,  or  in  edifices  of  a  simple  style, 
there  was  no  distinction  made  between  different 
portions  of  the  building,  men  and  women  were 
not  separated  in  the  congregation  ;  neither  was 
any  form  of  consecration  then  used,  or  any  par- 
ticular sanctity  or  reverence  attached  to  the 
place.  The  sanctity  was  in  the  worshippers 
who  met  together  in  the  Saviour's  name,  and 
the  reverence  was  given  to  His  spiritual  pre- 
sence, which  had  been  promised  to  those  who 
should  be  thus  assembled.'  4  The  consecration 
of  churches  with  formal  solemnities,  which 
were  supposed  to  impart  a  sacredncss  to  the 
place  and  building,  docs  not  appear  until  the 
fourth  century.'  4  As  no  forms  of  prayer  of 
apostolic  authority  are  given  in  ^he  sacred  re- 
cord, nor  any  command  from  the  apostles  as  to 
the  use  or  non-use  of  such  forms,  this  is  an 
open  question  to  be  decided  by  every  church 
for  itself ;  each  church  having  a  full  right  to 
act  according  to  its  discretion  and  deliberate 
judgment ;  but  no  right  at  all  to  condemn  or 
dis|Kirage  the  opposite  practice  which  another 
Christian  community  may  prefer.'  *  I  think  it 
is  perfectly  certain  that  in  the  earliest  period  of 
the  apostolic  age  a  fixed  and  prescribed  liturgy 
could  not  have  been  used.'  4  All  the  evidence 
directly  dcducible  from  the  New  Testament  is 
against  the  use  of  bucIi  formularies  in  the 
apostolic  agV  4  This,  very  briefly  expressed, 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  contemporary 
patriotic  testimony;  and  it  points  us  conclu- 
sively to  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  and 
not  to  the  apostolic  ago  for  the  distinct  apnear- 
anco  and  growth  to  maturity  of  formal  fitur- 

S'es  in  Christian  churches.'  4  There  is  in  the 
ew  Testament  no  trace  whatever  of  any  one 
of  the  annual  days  of  hallowed  commemora- 
tion which  are  now  celebrated  in  Christian 
churches.'  Equally  decisive  are  Dr.  Jacob's 
arguments  and  conclusions  against  anything 
like  sacramental  grace  in  the  ordinances  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  4  There  is  not 
the  slightest  intimation  that  the  validity  of  the 
Sacrament  (of  the  Lord's  Supper)  depended 
upon  any  ministerial  power  or  act,  or  that  any 
Christian  minister  had  the  power  of  conferring 
sacramental  grace  through  his  administration  of 
1f    4  There  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  that  | 


1  any  chango  whatever  was  effected  in  the  bread 
and  wine,  or  that  any  power  or  virtue,  natural 
or  supernatural,  was  infused  into  them.  They 
are  not  even  said  to  bo  41  consecrated,"  but  only 
to  have  a  blessing  or  thanksgiving  offered  over 
them.  There  is  not  the  slightest  intimation 
that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  in  any  senso  pre- 
sent t'n,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  consecrated 
elements ;  or  that  His  presence  in  the  believer's 
heart  at  this  service  is  different  in  kind  from 
His  presenco  in  him  at  prayer,  or  in  any  other 
spiritual  communion.' 

The  conclusions  which  Dr.  Jacob  has  reached 
are  those  which  every  severe  and  impartial  his- 
torical 6tudent  must  come  to — which  any  legal 
testing  of  evidence  must  necessarily  compel. 
They  have  our  hearty  concurrence.  Dr.  Jacob, 
as  we  have  said,  is,  by  conviction  and  prefer- 
ence, an  Episcopalian;  oar  convictions  and 
preferences  induce  us  to  reject  Episcopacy  as 
having  been  almost  uniformily  and  inevitably 
inimical  td  the  freedom  and  spirituality  of  the 
Church.  On  some  minor  points,  moreover, 
which  are  not  important  enough  for  remark 
here,  we  differ  from  his  conclusions  ;  but  as  a 
vade  mccum  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  tho 
New  Testament  we  are  well  contented  to  ac- 
cept his  book — we  know  of  none,  indeed,  com- 
parable with  it ;  and  we  cordially  commend  it, 
not  only  to  tho  Anglicans,  Evangelicals,  and 
Broad  Churchmen  of  his  own  ecclesiastical 
body,  with  a  strong  desire  to  know  what  re- 
plies they  will  give  to  it,  but  we  recommend 
it  to  all  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  min- 
isters, as  equally  full  of  learned  fidelity  to 
truth,  of  just  recognitions  of  the  liberty  where- 
with Christ  has  made  us  free,  and  of  broad, 
loving  charities,  which  alone  can  secure,  and 
which  arc  sufficient  to  secure,  tho  unity  of  the 
Church  of  God. 

Sir  Philip  Pcrring's  book  is  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character — loose,  garrulous,  and  impetuous ; 
but  yet  it  contains  many  good  things.  It  is 
the  production  of  one  of  those  men  of  restless 
ingenuity — not  unfroquently  found  in  all 
Churches — whose  impulses  are  good,  whose  in- 
tentions are  true,  whose  utterance  is  fearless, 
but  who  yet  want  the  closeness,  self-control, 
and  exact  logic  which  give  opinions  their  just 
influence.  The  book  is  a  hotchpotch,  made  up 
of  papers  on  miscellaneous  subjects-  an  4  Ad- 
dress to  Conformists  and  to  Nonconformists,' 
on  their  respective  faults  and  differences ;  '  A 
Hint  to  Bishops,'  urging  them  to  call  a  council, 
and  agree  with  their  Nonconformist  brethren  ; 
4  Regulations  of  Public  Worship,'  advocating 
liberty  for  Congregational  gifts ;  4  Expenses  of 
Public  Worship,'  condemning  pew  rents  and 
the  offertory  alike,  and  advocating  occasional 
collections ;  *  Episcopal  Ordination ; '  4  Non- 
Episcopal  Ordination,'  condemning  the  dogma 
of  apostolical  succession ;  4  The  Baptismal  Ser- 
vice,' 4  Everlasting  Damnation,'  4  Biblical  Re- 


vision,1 4  Passages  in  the  Gospels  revised,' . 4  Gos- 
pel accounts  of  the  Resurrection  harmonized,' 
4  Silver  Filings,* — a  Collection  of  Aphorisms 
and  Sentences.  Nonconformists  have  but  little 
reason  to  complain  of  Sir  Philip's  volume ;  his 
chief  adjurations  are  directed  against  his  own 
Church,  and  ho  denounces  in  it  assumptions, 
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errors,  anrl  abuses  which  have  been  the  r niton 
d'etre  of  Nonconformity.  We  are  not  let  off 
without  rebuke  ;  but  our  sins  are  light  in  com- 
parison. On  some  points  we  plead  guilty. 
Nonconformity  is,  no  doubt,  amenable  to  the 
reproach  of  undue  sectarianism  and  unne- 
cessary division.  We  arc  too  prone  to  party 
shibboleths  ;  it  is  the  characteristic  sin  which 
our  necessary  nonconformity  has  generated. 
The  evils  which  Sir  P.  Pening  rebukes,  how- 
ever, some  of  which  he  exaggerates,  arc  evils  of 
human  nature,  not  of  Nonconformity  as  such. 
By  God's  grace  we  trust  to  amend  them,  lie 
is  in  error,  however,  when  he  says  '  we  wage  a 
continual  warfare  for  participation,  in  endow- 
ments,' to  a  faiir  share  of  which  he  is  just 
enough  to  say  we  arc  entitled.  We  may  forgive 
a  State  Churchman  for  failing  to  understand 
that  we  really  have  a  strong  objection  to  endow- 
ments, and  should  deem  them  a  spiritual  in- 
jury to  our  Churches ;  and  yet,  if  he  would 
look  at  Nonconformist  history,  especially  at  the 
history  of  Regium  Donum,  he  might  be  assured 
of  the  fact.  Our  contention  is  not  for  a  share 
of  endowments  ;  but  that  endowments  of  one 
particular  Church  or  of  any  number  of 
Churches,  out  of  the  property  of  the  entire  na- 
tion should,  as  an  essential  injustice  and  as 
practically  a  prolific  source  of  mischief,  alto- 
gether cease.  We  object  to  national  endow- 
ments for  religion  per  te,  whoever  may  partici- 
pate in  them,  as  being  necessarily  inequitable 
and  inexpedient;  neither  can  wo  see  the  re- 
ligious right  or  wisdom  of  acquiescing  in  the 
wrong  which  tke  Established  Church  is  doing. 
We  are  under  religious  obligations  te  put  an 
end  to  all  wrong  done  to  ourselves  and  others. 
We  do  not  interfere  with  the  Episcopal  Church 
as  such— we  concede  to  it  all  the  liberty  we 
claim  ourselves :  we  object  to  the  National 
Establishment  as  a  wrong  to  all  Nonconformists 
— that  is,  to  one  half  of  the  nation ;  and  as 
citizens,  we  feel  that  we  have  the  civil  right, 
and  arc  under  religious  obligations  to  seek  at 
the  hands  of  the  Legislature  the  redress  of  this 
wrong.  Can  Sir  P.  Pcrring  understand  the 
difference  between  finding  fault  with  othcrF, 
and  seeking  to  emancipate  ourselves?  Right- 
eousness must  come  before  peace  is  possible, 
and  it  is  consistent  with  the  highest  religious- 
ness and  the  most  perfect  charity  to  seek  it 

Ante-Xu-me  Christian  Library  :— 

Tmntlationt  of  the  Writingt  of  the  Fathert 
down  to  a.d.  325.  Edited  by  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Roberts,  D.D.,  and  James  Donald- 
son, D.D. 

Vol.  XI A'.  The  Seeen  Books  of  Arnobiut  ad- 
rertut  Gentet.  Translated  by  A.  H.  Bbvcb, 
LL.I).,  D.O.L.,  and  High  Campbell,  M.A. 

Vol.  XX.  The  Work*  of  Gregory  Thaumar 
turgut,  Dionytiusof  Alexandria,  and  Arche- 
laut.  Translated  by  Rev.  S.  D.  P.  Salmond, 
M.A.  And  Syriac  JJoeumentt,  attributed 
to  the  Firtt  Three  Centuries.  Translated  by 
Rev.  B.  P.  Pbatten,  B.A.  Edinburgh:  T. 
and  T.  Clark. 

The  editors  of  this  valuable  scries  of  transla- 
tions are  resolved  to  furnish  the  English  reader 


with  nearly  all  the  Christian  literature  of  the 
first  three  centuries.  The  volumes  before  us 
are  singularly  important  The  celebrated  books 
of  Arnobius  adveraut  Gentet  reflect  the  intense 
antagonism  which  the  monttra  horrendaque  of  * 
heathenism  had  excited  in  pure-minded  and 
,  thoughtful  men.  There  is  exceedingly  little  of 
the  peculiar  form  of  Ante-Niceno  Christianity 
to  bo  gleaned  from  this  apologia ;  there  i's 
hardly  a  reference  either  to  the  Old  Testament 
or  the  New,  or  to  any  distinctively  Christian 
doctrine,  but  there  is  the  most  elaborate  im- 
peachment of  the  popular  faith.  The  incredi- 
ble obscenity  of  the  mythology  of  Greece  and 
Rome  is  drawn  out  in  revolting  detail,  and  is 
the  sufficient  reply  to  the  maddened  hostility 
of  heathen  persecutors  of  Christians.  Arnobius 
repudiated  the  allegorical  interpretation  which 
had  been  put  by  philosophers  upon  popular 
legend  as  a  flimsy  expedient  to  condone  intol- 
erable impurity,  and  he  drags  out  the  sensuous 
earthworm,  slime  and  all,  into  the  light  The 
same  spirit  of  uncompromising  detestation  of 
the  impurities  of  heathenism  that  is  conspicu- 
ous in  the  '  Apology '  of  Tertullian  and  the  '  Oc- 
tavius '  of  Minucius  Felix  pervades  this  treatise, 
which  yet,  by  its  philosophical  arrangement 
and  fulness  of  detail,  has  gained  for  Arnobius 
the  reputation  of  being  the  Christian  Varro. 

The  translations  of  the  genuino  and  spuri- 
ous works  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  aro  exe- 
cuted with  great  care,  and  contain  the  pane- 
gyric on  Origen,  as  well  as  the  metaphrase  of 
Eeeleeiattee.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
things  in  the  volume  is  the  'Disputation  be- 
tween Bishop  Archelaus  and  Manes,'  which, 
for  its  picturesque  surroundings,  and  for  the 
insight  it  gives  into  the  activity  and  intensity 
of  the  Manicluean  faith,  and  the  mode  in  which 
this  great  heresiarch  was  met  by  the  early 
Christians,  is  of  immense  value.  The  transla- 
tions of  the  Syriac  documents,  though  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  done  with  Dr.  Cureton's 
translations  open  before  the  editor,  are  claimed 
by  him  as  an  independent  translation.  The 
extent  of  these  obligations  are  differently  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Prattcn  and  some  of  his  critics ; 
at  all  events,  they  arc  a  .valuable  addition  to 
the  series  of  the  1  Ante-Niccnc  Library.' 

The  Story  of  Rare  Court.  Being  the  History  ^ 
of  an  Independent  Church.  By  Joux  B. 
Marsh  ;  with  an  introduction  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Raleigh,  D.D.  Strahan  and  Co. 
This  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  a  class  of 
books  that  wo  should  like  to  sec  greatly  multi- 
plied. The  history  of  many  a  Nonconforming 
Church  would  be  the  best  defence  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  the  best  evidence  of  its  vitalitv.  The 
Hare  Court  Church  dates  from  the  Common- 
wealth, some  of  the  illustrious  names  of  which 
were  connected  with  it,  and  with  its  first  pastor, 
George  Cokayne,  notably  Sir  Bulstrode  White- 
locke,  Lord  Mayor  Tichborne,  ancestor  of  the 
family  just  now  attracting  so  much  notoriety 
—who  also  signed  the  death-warrant  of  Charles 
L,  and  Lord  Mayor  Ireton,  brother  of  Crom- 
well's famous  Colonel.  The  Communion  plate 
now  in  use  by  the  Church  at  Canonbury  was 
presented  by  Sir  Bulstrode  Whitclocke  and  Sir 
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Robert  Tichborne.  Cokayno  was  also  a  friend 
of  Milton  and  of  Bunyan,  who  died  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  John  Strudwickc,  one  of  Mr. 
Cokayne's  deacons.  The  church  has  a  great 
history,  and  both  in  the  distinction  of  its  pre- 
sent honoured  pastor  and  in  the  noble  achieve- 
ments of  the  church  itself  it  will  perpetuate  its 
honourable  traditions. 

The  Moabite  Stone  ;  a  facsimile  of  the  Ori- 
ginal Inscription,  with  an  English  Transla- 
tion, and  an  Historical  and  Critical  Com- 
mentary. Second  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged,  with  a  Map  of  the  Land  of  Moab. 
By  Christian  D.  Ginsberg,  LL.D.  Reeves 
and  Turner. 

The  discovery  and  interpretation  of  the  Moabite 
stone  equal,  and  in  some  respects  surpass  in 
importance  and  interest,  those  of  the  celebrated 
Rosetta  stone ;  these  thirty-four  lines,  which 
have  been  exposed  to  the  chances  of  Bedouin 
ignorance  and  way-side  accident  for  nearly  as 
many  centuries,  throw  unexpected  light  upon 
both  the  history  and  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment The  relations  of  Moab  and  Israel  were 
very  intimate,  and  the  Biblical  records  of  these 
are  very  perplexing.  Thus  we  find  David,  who 
was  of  Moabite  descent,  and  whose  parents  had  I 
been  sheltered  by  the  king  of  Moab,  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  waging  a  bloody  war  against 
this  hospitable  monarch,  and  slaughtering  two- 
thirds  of  his  subjects.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  for  nearly  a  century  the  Moabites  were 
tributory  to  the  Israelites,  but  the  Moabite  in- 
scription implies  that  they  had  during  this 
period  thrown  off  the  yoke,  and  were  conquered 
again  by  Omri.  Dr.  Ginsburg  thinks  that 
Solomon  granted  their  liberty,  as  there  are 
several  indications  of  his  friendly  feeling.  The 
inscription  is  a  record  of  the  successful  at- 
tempt of  Mcsha,  king  of  Moab,  circa  B.C.  936, 
to  reconquer  the  territory  and  rebuild  the  cities 
anciently  subjugated  by  the  Israelites,  2  Kings 
Hi. ;  these  they  retained  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  until  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  the 
'  burden  of  Moab '  was  pronounced  by  Isaiah. 
(Isaiah  xv.,  xvi.)  Mesha,  this  triumphal  tablet 
tells  us,  made  Dijon  his  fortified  capital,  and 
erected  this  memorial  in  it.  He  took  from 
Nebo  4  the  vessels  of  Johovah '  and  dedicated 
them  to  Chemosh,  giving  the  important  and 
entirely  novel  information  that  the  Jews  had  a 
house  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  Nebo,  be- 
yond Jordan.  The  mention  of  the  name  of 
Jehovah  on  this  tablet  is  remarkable,  implying 
that  at  that  time  it  was  commonly  pronounced 
by  the  Israelites — that  is,  the  sacred  Tetra- 
gr&mmaton  had  not  then  ceased  to  bo  used. 
This  superstition,  Dr.  Ginsburg  thinks,  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Alexandrine  Jews. 

The  linguistical  interest  of  the  stone  consists 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  pre-Maccabcan 
original  written  in  a  language  almost  identical 
with  the  Biblical  Hebrew.  It  is  older  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Old  Testament  Its  bearings 
on  the  Masoretic  text,  therefore,  are  profoundly 
important  and  interesting  ;  these  Dr.  Ginsburg 
discusses.  The  important  fact  emerges  .that 
the  Hebrew  words  were  divided  by  points,  and 
the  verses  by  vertical  strokes.    A  system  of 


original  punctuation  is  thus  virtually  demon- 
strated, confirming  the  Masoretic  division.  The 
palseographical  importance  of  the  Moabite  stone 
is  equally  great  It  is,  by  a  century  and  a 
half,  the  oldest  alphabet  of  its  character  that 
we  possess ;  it  is  three  centuries  older  than 
our  most  ancient  inscription,  the  sarcophagus 
of  Eshmunazar.  The  characters  are  the  so- 
called  Phoenician,  from  which  the  Greek,  Ro- 
man, and  other  European  alphabets  are  derived. 
We  have  thus  4  the  veritable  prototype  of 
modern  writings,'  for  all  the  twenty-two  letters 
aro  here.  All  these  points  Dr.  Ginsburg 
'  evolves  and  elucidates  with  great  scholarship 
and  ingenuity.  He  narrates  fully  the  history 
of  the  discovery  of  this  remarkable  monument 
by  the  Rev.  F.  Klein  ;  of  the  foolish  and  fussy, 
and,  as  it  proved,  disastrous  jealousy  and  sel- 
fishness of  the  French  Consul,  M.  Clennont- 
Gonneau,  and  of  its  destruction  by  the  Be- 
douins. The  volume  is  one  of  almost  romantic 
interest*  Dr.  Ginsburg  has  wisely  written  for 
the  comprehension  of  even  unlearned  readers. 
His  volume  supplies  not  only  a  fac-simile  of 
the  stone,  the  various  translations  of  it  already 
made,  but  a  full  exposition  of  its  manifold 
significance.  It  is  a  wonderful  corroboration 
of  Old  Testament  authority. 

Palestine:  its  Holy  Sites  and  Sacred  Story. 
By  JonN  Tillotson.  Ward,  Lock,  and 
Tyler.  1871. 

The  history  of  the  Jews,  in  the  form  in  which 
we  have  it  in  the  Old  St.  Clair  Testament  is  a 
medley.  The  absence  of  chronological  arrange- 
ment in  the  books,  the  positive  inversion  of 
the  order  of  events  within  the  limits  of  the 
same  book — sometimes  the  brief  account  of 
some  reigns,  the  interruption  of  the  ntory  by 
long  episodes,  the  want  of  any  means  of  corre- 
lating the  prophets  with  themonarchs  in  whose 
reigns  they  prophesy,  combine  to  confuse  the 
reader ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  history  is 
absent  altogether  for  the  400  years  immediately 
before  Christ  As  a  consequence,  the  Bible 
history  is  but  little  studied  by  young  people, 
and  for  a  hundred  lads  who  can  readily  run 
through  the  list  of  sovereigns  from  Egbert  to 
Victoria,  or  Clovis  to  Napoleon,  there  is  hardly 
one  who  can  distinctly  enumerate  the  succes- 
sion of  the  kings  of  Israel  und  Judah.  The 
liilile  history  seems  far  off  and  shadowy,  and 
needs  to  be  made  near  and  real ;  it  is  passed 
over  for  lighter  literature,  and  needs  to  bo  in- 
vested with  the  charms  of  a  story  ;  Palestine 
geography  is  neglected,  while  its  relations  with 
the  sacred  story  are  olo.se  and  living,  and  a 
graphic  description  of  the  physical  features  of 
the  country  should  always  accompany  an  ac- 
count of  the  events  which  occurred  in  it  In 
those  parts  where  the  Biblical  narrative  is  de- 
tailed and  connected  through  a  few  chapters— 
as  in  the  history  of  the  patriarchs,  or  that  of 
David  and  Solomon,  of  Elijah  and  Elisha — it  is 
read  with  interest  by  the  young ;  so  that  if  wo 
give  continuity  to  the  entire  account  we  may 
expect  to  create  interest  in  the  entire  book. 
We  are  therefore  indebted  to  those  who  reduce 
the  elements  to  order,  and  present  us  with  a 
connected  history  of  Palestine,  like  the  history 
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of  any  other  country,  as  Dean  Stanley  has  | 
done  in  his  4  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,' 
and  Milman  in  his  4  History  of  the  Jew*.' 
Those  works,  however,  are  learned  and  expen- 
sive, and  Stanley's  book  still  wants  the  con- 
cluding volume ;  so  that  a  cheap  popular  history 
for  young  people  was  a  desideratum.  The 
author  of  the  present  volume  has  long  held  a 
position  in  general  literature,  and  in  this  history 
of  Palestine,  as  well  as  in  the  Bible  Dictionary 
which  preceded  it>  he  shows  so  much  know- 
ledge of  Biblical  matters,  and  so  much  talent 
in  dealing  with  them,  that  his  death,  which 
took  place  before  a  copy  of  this  book  could  be 
placed  in  his  hands,  will  be  much  regretted  by 
many.  In  the  preparation  of  his  book  he  has 
no  doubt  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  his 
predecessors  ;  though  at  the  same  time  he  has 
put  himself  into  his  work,  and  his  fine,  healthy, 
genial,  and  sympathising  spirit  is  exhibited  in 
every  chapter.  In  critical  and  scientific  mat- 
ters many  will  disagree  from  some  of  his  con- 
clusions, as,  for  instance,  when  he  accepts 
lasher's  chronology,  places  Job  earlier  than 
Abraham,  makes  the  bed  of  the  Dead  Sea  the 
site  of  Sodom,  attributes  Ecclcsiastcs  to  Solo- 
mon, and  ignovas  a  deutero-Isaiah.  It  is  better, 
perhaps  that  these  questions  should  not  all  be 
discussed — nor  without  discussion  be  decided 
adversely  to  common  belief — in  a  book  intended 
for  young  pooplo:  else  the  author  hero  and 
there  shows  his  capacity  to  weigh  the  evidence 
on  both  sides  of  a  disputed  matter.  For  the 
same  reason,  it  is  well,  perhaps,  that  while  the 
natural  and  human  sides  of  marvellous  events 
are  made  prominent,  the  question  of  the  super- 
natural is  not  formally  discussed,  but  the  very 
language  of  the  Old  Testament  is  often  quoted 
and  left  to  make  its  own  impression.  In  addi- 
tion to  tho  Old  Testament,  the  writer  makes 
considerable  use  of  Josephus,  and  sometimes 
borrows  from  tradition,  though  more  sparingly 
than  docs  Stanley.  His  style  is  more  simple 
than  Stanley's,  his  language  more  homely  ;  he 
writes  in  the  present  tense,  and  so  gives  the 
events  a  dramatic  interest ;  he  makes  old  acts 
and  practices  understood  by  running  references 
to  that  which  is  analogous  in  modern  society, 
and  finishes  a  portrait  or  a  description  with  an 
apt  quotation  or  proverb.  In  historical  paral- 
lels and  allusions,  the  book  abounds.  For  in- 
stance, with  reference  to  Abram's  position  in 
idolatrous  Chaldiea,  when  John  Knox,  bound 
as  a  galley  slave,  was  wearily  tugging  at  tho 
oar  in  French  waters,  he  is  said  to  have  seized 
on  a  wooden  image  of  the  Virgin.  'This  a 
mother  of  God ! '  quoth  he,  '  she  is  fitter  for 
swimming  than  for  being  worshipped  ;'  and  so 
he  flung  her  into  the  river.  Abram  was  more 
discreet  One  day,  when  his  father  was  away 
from  the  atelier,  he  took  a  strong  hammer  and 
knocked  half  the  idols  to  pieces.  When  Tcrah 
returned  and  inquired  the  cause,  Abram  told 
him  the  gods  had  fallen  to  fighting  as  to  which 
was  the  greatest,  and  in  the  battle  had  reduced 
themselves  to  the  sight  he  saw ;  Terah,  who 
would  not  give  up  his  faith  in  their  vitality,  was 
forced  to  silence  ( p.  14).  With  regard  to  Israel's 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  low  tide  tho  sea  may 
be  forded  at  Sues,  as  Napoleon  and  his  officers 


forded  it  on  horseback  ;  yet  the  tide  comes  in 
with  a  mighty  flood,  such  as  well-nigh  over- 
whelmed Napoleon  and  his  officers  when  re- 
crossing  to  Suez  (p.  52).  When  Saul  took  a 
yoke  of  oxen  and  hewed  them  in  pieces  and 
sent  them  throughout  all  the  coast?  of  Israel  hy 
the  hands  of  messongcrs,  saying,  4  Whosoever 
coineth  not  forth  after  Saul  and  after  Samuel, 
so  shall  it  be  dono  unto  his  oxen ! '  the  chal- 
lenge spread  with  extraordinary  rapidity  from 
family  to  family,  from  tribe  to  tribe.  Like  tho 
fiery  cross  of  the  old  Highlanders,  the  signs 
were  borne  along,  and  the  people  responded 
with  one  consent  :— 

4  Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flics, 
In  arnA  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise  ; 
From  winding  glen,  from  upland  brown, 
Then  poured  each  hardy  tenant  down: 
Nor  slacked  tho  messenger  his  pace — 
Ho  showed  the  sign,  he  named  the  place  ; 
And  pressing  forward  like  the  wind, 
Left  clamour  and  surprise  behind.'    (P.  110.) 

Wo  trust  that  tho  author  will  succeed  in  bis 
object  of  awakening  a  deeper  interest  in  tho 
holy  sites  and  sacred  story  of  Palestine,  and 
in  quickening  a  desire  to  know  more  about 
both. 

On  a  fresh  Rtviaion  of  the  English  New  Testa- 
ment. By  J.  D.  Ligiittoot,  D.D.,  Canon  of 
St.  Patd's,  and  Hulscan  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Cambridge.    Macmillan  and  Co.  1871. 

Tho  substance  of  this  work  was  read  by  Dr. 
Lightfoot  to  a  clerical  meeting  before  the  Re- 
vision Committee  had  held  its  first  session. 
The  publication  of  tho  volume  will  do  good 
service.  Tho  author  introduces  his  discussion 
by  a  clear  resume  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  Jerome's  revision  of  the  Latin  Bible,  and 
ho  then  recounts  the  difficulties  and  suspicions 
that  wore  engendered  by  tho  proposals  which 
issued  in  the  production  of  the  authorized  Eng- 
lish version.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  the 
criticisms  and  fears  which  disturb  good  people 
in  the  end  of  tho  nineteenth  century  arc  almost 
identical  with  those  which  greeted  the  trans- 
lators of  tho  seventeenth  century.  Dr.  Light- 
foot  vindicates  4  the  necessity  for  a  fresh  re- 
vision of  the  authorized  version.'  Though  ho 
here  traverses  ground  which  has  often  been 
canvassed,  the  argument  has  never  been  more 
strongly  or  more  adequately  presented.  It 
consists  of  a  careful  and  condensed  exposition, 
first  of  tho  textual  defects  and  4  false  readings' 
of  the  English  version  ;  it  goes  on  to  enumerate 
tho  'artificial  distinctions  created'  by  an  ar- 
bitrary variety  of  translation  of  the  same  Greek 
words,  and  the  'real  distinctions  obliterated' 
by  the  reverse  process  of  using  the  same  Eng- 
lish word  as  the  representative  of  several  dif- 
ferent Greek  words.  Our  author  accumulates 
further  proof  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  nice- 
tics  of  Greek  grammar  were  not  known  to  our 
translators,  that  they  were  foggy  in  the  extreme 
as  to  the  use  of  the  definite  article  and  the 
aorist  tense,  as  well  as  to  the  fundamental  mo- 
difications effected  in  the  meaning  of  verbs  by 
the  4 voice*  in  which  they  are  used.  Ho  is 
particularly  happy  in  showing  the  inconsistency, 
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confusion,  and  utter  lack  of  definite  principle 
on  which  4  proper  names '  arc  introduced  into 
the  English  New  Testament,  and  in  this  and 
other  ways  shows  that  the  time  is  come  for  a 
thorough  revision  ofblunders  which  often  con- 
ceal truth  and  beauty,  and  interfere  with  the 
vivid  impression  which  the  words  of  Jesus  and 
his  apostles  ought  to  produce  upon  the  English 
reader.  The  chief  and  only  criticism  we  feel 
disposed  to  express  is,  that  in  many  scores  of 
places  Dr.  Light  foot  indicates  the  obvious 
blunder  of  the  English  version,  but  docs  nbt 
show  us  how  he  would  find  a  remedy.  Dr. 
Lightfoot  argues  that  there  need  be  no  viola- 
tion whatever  of  this  'well  of  English  unde- 
nted ; '  that  in  the  mutter  of  Greek  scholarship 
we  are  never  likely  to  have  a  larger  body  of 
men  competent  to  execute  the  work,  and  to 
criticise  it  when  done;  and  that  a  revised 
translation  will  not  now  be  exposed  to  the 
affectations  and  Latinisms  that  might  possibly 
have  disturbed  such  a  work  as  this  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  Our  author 
speaks,  moreover,  with  grateful  satisfaction  of 
the  fine  spirit  which  has  been  expressed  and 
consocrated  by  the  actual  co-operation  of  tho 
revisers. 

SERMONS. 

The  Religion  of  the  Present  and  the  Future. 


preached  chiefly  at  Yale  College,  by 
Theodore  D.  Woolskv.  (New  York :  Charles 
Scribncr  and  Co.)  The  name  of  the  venerable 
and  honoured  President  of  Yale  College  is  well 
known  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  His  authori- 
ty as  a  jurist  has  been  often  cited  in  our  in- 
ternational disputes  with  the  United  States. 
His  articles  on  the  Altlama  question  have  pro- 
bably done  as  much  as  anything  to  convince 
his  countrymen  that  there  were  two  sides  to  it, 
and  to  induce  tho  temper  which  has  happily  led 
to  the  recent  convention.  In  the  United  States 
he,  is  universally  regarded  as  facile  prineeps 
on  all  questions  of  international  law.  Connect- 
ed with  Yale  College  for  forty  years,  its  Presi- 
dent for  twenty-five,  he  has  just  retired  from 
the  latter  office  into  privato  life,  carrying  with 
him  a  degree  of  public  respect  ond  of  personal 
ntlVetion  such  as  few  men  are  permitted  to  win. 
This  volume  is  a  rocord  of  his  more  pastoral 
relations  to  the  professors  and  alumni  of  Yale. 
None  of  his  predecessors,  not  even  Dr.  Dwight, 
have  won  more  religious  respect  and  affection. 
His  dignified  and  yet  gentle  wisdom,  his  high 
purttv  and  deep  spirituality,  and  especially  the 
affectionate  sympathy  called  forth  by  his  unu- 
sual domestic  sorrows— for,  like  Archbishop 
Tait,  his  children  have  been  taken  from  him 
more  than  one  at  once ;  his  last  bereavement 
was  two  daughters,  who  died  last  December,  in 
Jerusalem,  within  two  days  of  each  other — 
these  have  gathered  round  his  name  and  his 
home  a  peculiar  reverence,  love,  and  influence 
on  the  part  not  only  of  many  hundreds  of 
young  men  who  have  been  under  his  care,  but 
of  many  thousands  of  his  countrymen  besides. 
This  volume  is  a  memorial  of  his  College- 
chapel  preaching,  compiled  at  the  request  of 


members  of  his  classes.  It  consists  of  twenty- 
five  sermons  on  ordinary  but  diversified  Chris- 
tian themes;  all,  however,  indirectly  having 
rospect  to  a  collegiate  audience.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  publication  place  the  volume  be- 
yond our  criticism,  and  were  there  anything  in 
it  to  find  fault  with,  we  should  simply  refrain 
from  commendation.  As  it  is,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  its  qualities  of  thoughtful, 
earnest,  catholic,  practical  religiousness,  com- 
bined with  finished  scholarship,  high-toned 
simplicity,  and  cultured  grace,  arc  of  a  very 
high  character — every  word  is  pure  gold.  We 
trust  that  it  will  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
English  readers.  We  cannot  forbear  transcrib- 
ing the  elegant,  touching,  and  characteristic 
dedication— 'To  thoso  who  have  now  and  then 
heard  my  v.Mce  in  the  pulpit  of  Yale  College, 
and  especially  to  the  graduates  who  have  gone 
forth  from  these  halls,  leaving  me  here  until 
now,  when  ray  time  of  graduation  is  nearly 
come,  I  affectionately  inscribe  these  discourses 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  respect  and  love 
which  they  have  shown  mc' — The  Training  of 
the  Twelve  ;  or,  Postage*  out  of  tik  Gospel*, 
exhibiting  the  twelve  DUciples  of  Jem*  under 
diteipline  for  the  Apostleihipl  By  the  Rev. 
Alexander  B.  Bruce,  Broughty  Ferry.  (Edin- 
burgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.)  Mr.  Bruce  has  hit 
upon  a  good  idea,  and  lias  wrought  it  out  in  a 
stronger  manner  than  his  preface,  which  is 
somewhat  fussy  and  egotistical,  gives  promise 
of.  Ho  selects  for  elucidation  the  passages  in 
the  Gospels  which  set  forth  our  Lord's  rela- 
tions with  the  Twelve,  and  examines  them  in 
the  light  of  his  great  purpose  to  teach  and  train 
these  selected  men  as  the  founders  of  his 
Church  and  the  Apostles  of  his  religion.  Mr. 
Brace's  treatment  is  homilctical  rather  than 
scientific,  most  of  his  chapters  having  evident- 
ly done  duty  in  the  pulpit  Ho  is,  however,  an 
intellectual  and  well-read  expositor.  If  there 
be  nothing  in  his  discoursing  that  is  very  pene- 
trating, neither  is  there  anything  inano.  His 
predominant  characteristic  is  sound,  practical 
common  sense.  He  belongs  to  the  school  of 
Dr.  John  Brown.  His  book  is  too  big.  An  oc- 
tavo volume  of  550  pages  is  a  great  undertak- 
ing for  a  reader,  unless  redeemed  by  originali- 
ty, or  power  of  vivid  presentation.  Mr.  Bruce 
is  thoroughly  orthodox,  even  according  to 
Scottish  standards.  But  he  is  not  blind.  He 
has  clearly  thought  for  himself,  and  he  puts 
the  result  with  intelligence  and  independence. 
It  must,  however,  have  been  a  difficult  task  to 
speak  of  our  Lord's  doctrine  of  Sabbath-kcc|>- 
ing,  and  to  refrain  from  a  rebuke  of  the  Sabba- 
tarianism into  which  some  of  his  own  country- 
men have  fallen,  which  is  surely  as  superstitious 
and  burdensome  as  that  which  our  Lord  rebuk- 
ed ;  but  Mr.  Bruce  lias  achieved  this.  His  re- 
marks on  liturgies,  which,  he  thinks,  aro  for 
private  rather  than  public  use,  arc  moderate 
and  wise.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bruce  holds  tho  ba- 
lance in  most  things  very  fairly.  As  we  have 
said,  a  more  profound,  scientific  treatment  of 
his  subject  is  conceivable.  At  the  hands  of  a 
man  like  Neander,  for  instance,  it  would  have 
received  it ;  but  as  a  practical  exposition,  con- 
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ducted  on  a  high  level  of  common  sense,  the 
)>ook  is  a  very  good  one.  It  touches  on  multi- 
tudinous questions,  and  always  intelligently  and 
wisely.  Sometimes  Mr.  Rruco  does  not  quite 
get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  as  for  instance, 
in  the  section  on  Peter's  sifting  The  true  na- 
ture of  the  crisis  is  brought  out  by  Whateley, 
iu  his  '  Lectures  on  tho  Apostles,1  much  more 
fully  and  distinctly.  But  the  book  is  worthy  a 
place  by  the  side  of  Dr.  Brown's  expository 
volumes. —  Young  Men  and  Maidens;  a  Pas- 
toral /or  the  Times.  By  J.  Baldwin  Bhown, 
B.A.  (llodder  and  Stoughton.)  These  ser- 
mons aro  only  partially  designated  in  this  title, 
for  in  addition  to  the  two  on  young  men  and 
women,  a  tliird  is  devoted  to  'our  elders.' 
What  Mr.  Brown  has  to  say  to  these  will  be  an- 
ticipated by  all  who  know  his  writings.  His 
intense  earnestness  almost  irresistibly  takes  a 
monitory  form.  He  stands  in  the  midst  of  his 
generation,  like  a  Hebrew  prophet,  saying  noble 
and  eloquent  things :  but  he  would  speak  more 
effectually  if  he  spoke  in  a  moro  hopeful  spirit 
of  faith.  There  is  evil  enough  in  our  life,  God 
knows!  but  there  is  also  much  good,  more, 
perhaps,  than  ever  there  was ;  and  tho  most 
effectual  of  all  inspirations  in  the  battle  with 
evil  is  the  inspiration  of  faith.  Is  it  not  say- 
ing too  much  of  any  vice  among  us,  that 4  Eng- 
land is  likely  to  die  of  it  '  ?  This  is  a  rhetori- 
cal exaggeration  from  which  tho  good  dissent, 
at  which  the  evil  laugh.  Mr.  Brown's  very  in- 
tensity betrays  him  into  this  characteristic 
fault  Few  men,  however,  speak  better  things ; 
and  these  three  sermons  cannot  fail  to  stimu- 
late nobly  all  into  whose  hands  they  fall. — 
Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  Fekous  Ferguson,  Dal- 
keith. (Edinburgh:  Andrew  Elliott.)  We 
liave  a  dim  recollection  of  reading  some  news- 
paper paragraph  ancnt  the  heresy  of  Mr.  Fer- 
guson, and  some  proceedings  taken  thereupon 
by  the  Presbytery  of  his  Church ;  and  in  this 
volume  Mr.  Ferguson  prints  a  request  of  450 
members  of  his  congregation  for  the  publica- 
tion of  it,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  charge 
was  brought  Wo  have  utterly  failed,  either 
to  recall  the  nature  of  the  charge,  or  to  gather 
it  from  the  request,  or  from  Mr.  Ferguson's 
preface.  We  bad  no  alternative,  therefore,  but 
to  examine  the  sermons  themselves  with  the 
eyes  of  a  lynx-like  orthodoxy.  We  have  done 
so,  selecting  such  as  from  their  subject  seemed 
most  likely  to  betray  the  cloven-foot  Our  sa- 
gacity is  at  fault.  Wo  have  found  nothing 
even  suspicious,  but  only  the  sermons  of  a 
strong,  intelligent,  devout  man,  everywhere 
fresh,  and  everywhere  wholesome  and  stimulat- 
ing, occasionally  fanciful  in  their  ingenuity ;  as 
for  instance,  in  the  sermon  entitled  tho  4  Cen- 
tre of  the  Universe,'  the  idea  of  which,  deriv- 
ed from  his  position  between  two  thieves,  is 
that  Christ  is  the  centre  of  the  visible  and  in- 
visible worlds,  and  of  the  interstice  between 
the  two.  We  very  heartily  commend  these 
true  sermons  of  a  true  man.  God  help  the  or- 
thodoxy that  is  intolerant  of  such  teaching  as 
tills ! — Sermons,  by  Jambs  McDougau,,  Pastor 
of  the  Belgrave  Congregational  Church,  Dar- 
wen,  Lancashire.  (Williams  and  Norgatc.) 
Mr.  McDougall' s  sermons  arc  remarkable  for 


their  independence  and  strength — a  wonderful 
contrast  to  tho  puny  pietisms  that  are  so  often 
put  forth  under  the  name  of  sermons.  Con- 
ceived in  unconventional  modes,  expressed  in 
unconventional,  albeit  sometimes  rugged, 
phrase — e.g., 4  eld-time,'  'age-lasting,' and  simi- 
lar terms — they  have  a  breadth,  vigour,  and  in- 
dependence that  are  quito  refreshing,  and  that 
are  as  creditable  to  hearers  as  to  the  preacher. 
Mr.  McDougall  lays  hold  firmly  upon  the  incar- 
nation, but  seems  to  attribute  the  expiation  of 
Christ  unduly  to  it,  rather  than  to  his  death 
upon  the  cross.  Doubtless,  the  entire  human 
life  of  our  Lord  enters  into  it ;  but  the  lan- 
guage omployod  by  Mr.  McDougall  is  distribut- 
ed and  guarded  compared  with  the  enthusias- 
tic emphasis  given  to  the  cross  by  the  sacrod 
writers.  This,  however,  may  bo  merely  acci- 
dental. Perhaps  the  finest  sermon  in  tho  vo- 
|  lumc  is  that  on  Christian  Theism,  suggested 
by  the  British  Association  addresses  of  Profes- 
sors Huxley  and  Tyndall.  With  a  feeling  of 
true  thctstic  conservatism,  Mr.  McDougall 
seeks  for  points  of  sympathy  rather  than  of 
difference,  and  while  uncompromising  in  his 
own  religious  recognitions,  is  courtoous  and  . 
sympathetic  towards  those  who  fall  short  of 
them.  Headers  of  Mr.  McDongall's  sermons 
must  feel  great  respect  for  the  Church  that  can 
produce  such  men,  and  rejoice  in  their  teach- 
ing.—  The  Companions  of  St.  Paul.  By  Jon s 
S.  Howson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.  (Stral  ian 
and  Co.)  Dean  Howson  has  made  the  sphere 
of  Paul's  life  pre-eminently  his  own.  It  is  the 
field  of  literary  and  theological  culture  to 
which  he  has  devoted  the  best  energies  of  his 
life.  Beside  his  life  of  the  Apostle,  written 
conjointly  with  Mr.  Conybeare,  he  has  publish- 
ed, as  a  Hulscan  lecture,  '  The  Character  of  St 
Paul :  a  Scries  of  Papers  on  the  Metaphors  of 
St  Paul ;'  another  on  4  Scenes  from  the  Life  of 
St  Paul.'  Now  he  portrays  tho  companions 
of  St  Paul,  Barnabas,  Lydia,  Luke,  A  polios, 
Titus,  Phoebe,  Ac.  Dean  Howson  is  not  a  very 
fervid  writer  :  ho  presents  us  with  no  glowing 
pictures;  but  all  that  scholarly  care,  clear 
good  sense,  and  elegant  simplicity  can  do,  he 
docs.  Everything  that  he  writes  is  instructive 
and  interesting.  Thcso  sketches,  especially  of 
subordinate  and  little-regarded  characters  will 
have  a  special  value  to  all  curious  about  tho 
bye-ways  of  Scripturo  history. — Synoptical 
Lectures  on  the  Books  o/JToly  Scripture.  First 
Scries.  Genesis— Song  of  Songs.  By  the 
Rev.  DoNAto  Frasbb,  M.A.  (James  Nisbet) 
Mr.  Fraser  has  attempted  to  work  out  a  very 
good  idea.  We  quito  agree  with  him  as  to  tho 
pernicious  effects  of  tho  proof-text  system,  as 
inducing  fragmentary  knowledge,  capricious 
interpretations,  and  arbitrary  dogma.  Preach- 
ing from  sentences  was  a  thing  unknown  to 
the  early  Church.  Mr.  Fraser  has  attempted 
to  bring  the  whole  scope  of  a  book  of  Scrip- 
ture within  tho  compass  of  a  pulpit  lecture. 
Perhaps  a  medium  course,  the  treatment  of  a 
singlo  narrative  or  subject,  would  have  been 
best  We  do  not  think  that  he  has  succeeded 
greatly.  He  has  necessarily  extended  histori- 
cal exposition  at  the  cost  of  religious  instruc- 
tion.   It  is,  of  course,  important  to  understand 
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the  Bible ;  but  understanding  the  Bible  is  not 
an  end  in  itself ;  the  preacher  fails  when  the 
meanings  of  the  Bible  are  not  applied  either 
formally  or  by  necessary  suggestions  to  practi- 
cal religious  life  It  is  no  sufficient  justifica- 
tion of  a  preacher  dealing  with  an  audience  of 
living  souls  that  he  has  explained  the  Bible  to 
them.  Mr.  Fraser' s  discourses  are  necessarily 
too  much  like  a  table  of  contents  to  be  of  much 
practical  religious  use.  On  the  other  hand  the 
popular  character  of  spoken  addresses  deprives 
his  book  of  scholastic  value.  The  points  of 
difficulty,  some  of  them,  at  least,  arc  popular- 
ly touched,  and  judgment  is  pronounced  upon 
them,  generally  in  the  light  of  sufficient  read- 
ing ;  but  Mr.  Fraser  settles  nothing.  His 
chapter  on  the  canon  is  very  superficial.  Wo 
cannot  but  think  that  these  exercises  would 
have  been  more  suitable  for  a  Bible-class  than 
for  sermons.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  lecture  on 
Ruth,  Mr.  Fraser,  in  his  desire  to  be  practical, 
is  driven  to  allegorizing.  Mr.  Fraser,  however, 
has  failed  only  comparatively,  and  in  what  is 
intrinsically  impracticable.  There  is  great 
positive  value  in  his  synthetical  attempt,  in  the 
habit  of  broad  general  views  which  it  necessi- 
tates, and  in  the  exhibition  of  the  successive 
links  of  the  grand  chain  of  the  revelation  of 
God.  Men  sceptically  inclined,  and  men  not 
sceptically  inclined,  who  feel  deeply  and  pain- 
fully, literary,  scientific,  and  religious  difficul- 
ties in  connection  with  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Jewish  histories,  will  be  impatient  with  Mr. 
Fraser  ;  but  those  who  feel  no  such  difficulties 
will  be  benefited  by  his  generalizations,  the 
more  because  they  proceed  upon  intelligent 
conclusions  of  his  own. —  Vital  Truths  from 
Uie  Book  of  Jonah.  By  a  Labourer  in  the 
Lord's  Vineyard.  (S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.) 
These  addresses  make  no  pretence  to  scholarly 
criticism ;  they  are  simply  practical  exhorta- 
tions by  a  lady  to  a  Sunday  class  of  young 
women,  delivered  without  notes,  and  written 
down  from  memory;  Accepting  them  for  what 
they  profess  to  be,  they  arc  to  be  commended 
as  calculated  for  practical  religious  usefulness. 
Criticism  of  their  positions  would  be  out  of 
place;  the  history  is  wholly  subordinated  to 
spiritual  uses.  Sermon*  preached  at  Auck- 
land, Few  Zealand.  By  Samuel  Edoer,  B.A., 
London.  Second  Series.  (Bartlett)  Mr.  Ed- 
gcr  has  produced  a  second  series  of  very 
thoughtful  and  interesting  sermons,  but,  to  our 
mind,  has  spoiled  them  by  a  sour,  angry,  im- 
pertinent preface.  Why  arrogate  so  exclusive 
a  monopoly  of  Christian  feeling,  intelligence, 
and  candour  ?  Why  impute  vulgar  and  base 
motives  to  all  chapel-goers  ?  Why  strive  so 
hard  to  appear  heterodox,  and  not  succeed  very 
well  after  all  ?  Many  of  the  discourses  are 
full  of  fine  feeling  and  ingenious  speculation. 
Sermon*  chiefly  on  Subject*  from  the  Sunday 
Lc**on*.  By  Henry  Whitehead,  Vicar  of  St 
John's,  Limehouse.  (Strahan  and  Co.)  We 
have  only  commendation  to  give  to  these  ser- 
mons, and  commendation  of  a  high  character. 
We  do  not  mean  that  they  indicate  a  verv  high 
degree  of  mental  power,  or  that  they  deal  with 
high  theological  speculations.  Their  great 
merit  is  not  that  they  run  along  lofty  levels  of 


thought,  but  that  they  are  sermons  eminently 
adapted  for  ordinary  hearers,  and  yet  as  emi- 
nently satisfactory  to  the  most  cultured.  They 
are  simple  and  easy,  giving  no  impression  of 
effort ;  but  they  are  full  of  a  quiet,  natural 
thoughtfulness,  spirituality,  and  suggestive- 
ncss,  which  are  eminently  adapted  to  the  nur- 
ture of  the  spiritual  life.  Intuitively,  Mr. 
Whitehead  apprehends  the  spiritual  signifi- 
cance of  things.  Every  incident  is  presented 
in  its  spiritual  root  and  fruit  The  sermons 
are  consequently  full  of  a  fine  catholicity  of 
spiritual  sympathy,  which,  while  it  is  infinitely 
above  all  mere  ccclesiasticism,  is  very  refresh- 
ing and  very  winning.  The  little  volume  is  a 
genuine  help  to  all  that  is  best  in  the  spiritual 
life.— St  tmont  preached  in  Rugby  School 
Chapel  in  1862-1867.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Fke- 
debick  Temple,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
Second  series.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  Dr.  Tem- 
ple published  his  first  series  of  Rugby  sermons 
immediately  after  the  publication  of  4  Essays 
and  Reviews  '—that  indirectly  he  might  vindi- 
cate himself  from  the  wild  charges  of  heresy 
and  infidelity  brought  against  him  They  were 
published,  therefore,  exactly  as  they  had  been 
preached.  This  second  series  has  presumably 
been  more  specially  prepared  for  the  press. 
They  are  distinctively  sermons  to  boys,  and 
their  characteristics  are  a  penetrating  and  di- 
rect practicalness — informed  by  a  rare  intui- 
tive sympathy  with  boy  nature — its  keen  per- 
ception of  reality  and  earnestness,  its  equally 
keen  sympathy  with  what  is  noblest  in  senti- 
ment and  feeling.  Avoiding  all  doctrinal 
disquisition,  Dr.  Temple  is  in  every  sermon  in- 
tensely practical — doctrine,  however,  apparent- 
ly ordinary  evangelical  doctrine,  being  implied 
— as  for  instance  in  the  sermons  about 4  Abid- 
ing in  Christ '  and  1  The  Comforter.'  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  Dr.  Temple  looks  at  things  in  a 
fresh,  unconventional  way,  and  puts  things 
with  cultured  vigour.  The  sermons  would  bo 
better  were  the  motive-force  of  the  evangelical 
element  more  present  but  they  arc  stimulating 
and  instructive,  in  the  best  sense. 

Body  and  Mind ;  being  the  GuUtonian  Lec- 
ture* for  1870.  By  Dr.  Macdslet.  Mac- 
millan and  Co. 

In  reading  the  volume  before  us  we  have  been 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  truth  of  the  statement 
made  by  Lecky,  in  his  4  History  of  Rationalism,' 
that  1  the  discoveries  of  physical  science  form 
a  habit  of  mind  which  is  carried  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  physics :'  for  Dr.  Maudsley,  while 
professing  to  confine  himself  within  the  domain 
of  physiology,  is  constantly  pronouncing  on 
psychological  matters,  and  that  too,  with  a 
dogmatism  which  is  quite  as  genuine  as  that 
against  which  he  repeatedly  protests.  We  ad- 
mit that  from  his  general  intelligence  and  cul- 
ture, he  is  eminently  qualified  to  judge  of 
psychological  subjects,  but  not  as  a  professed 
physiologist  As  long  as  he  keeps  to  his  own 
science,  we  are  prepared  to  listen  to  his  state- 
ments, and  to  bow  to  his  authority  ;  and  when 
discoursing  on  these  topics  he  is  always  clear, 
interesting,  and  instructive  ;  but  whenever  he 
meddles  with  mental  facta,  those  qualities  seem 
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to  forsake  him,  and  ho  invokes  both  himself 
and  his  readers  in  a  maze.    After  perusing  a 
previous  work  of  Dr.  Maudsley  on  a  kindred 
subject,  wc  were  quite  prepared  for  a  violent 
tirade  against  metaphysical  psychologists*,  and 
are  therefore  not  surprised  to  find  them  abused 
in  terms  which  arc  neither  very  conrcct  nor 
very  scientific.    In  the  preface  he  says,  '  The 
physiological  inquirer  into  mind  may,  if  he  care 
to  "do  so,  justly  protest  against  the  easy  con- 
fidence with  which  some  metaphysical  psycho- 
logists disdain  physiological  inquiry,  and  ignore 
its  results,  without  having  ever  been  at  the 
pains  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
what  these  results  are,  and  with  the  steps  by 
which  they  have  been  reached.    .    .    .  The 
very  terms  of  metaphysical  psychology  have, 
instead  of  helping,  oppressed  and  hindered 
him  (the  physiologist)  to  an  extent  which  it  is 
impossible  to  measure ;  they  have  been  hob- 
goblins, to  frighten  him  from  entering  on  his 
path  of  inquiry ;  pliantoms,  to  lead  him  astray 
at  every  turn,  after  he  has  entered  upon  it ; 
deceivers  lurking  to  betray  him,  under  the 
guise  of  seeming  friends   tendering  help.' 
Again,  '  Without  speculating  at  all  concerning 
the  nature  of  mind,  1  do  not  shrink  from  say- 
ing that  we  shall  make  no  progress  towards  a 
mental  science,  if  we  begin  by  depreciating  the 
body  ;  not  by  disdaining  it,  as  metaphysicians, 
religious  ascetics,  and  maniacs  have  done,  but 
by  labouring  in  an  earnest  and  inquiring  spirit 
to  understand  it,  shall  wo  make  any  step  for- 
wards,' A  c.    We  deny  the  correctness  of  these 
statements,  in  their  application  to  psycholo- 
gists of  the  present  day.    There  was  a  time,  it 
is  true,  when  the  old  dualistic  principle  was 
supreme,  when  mind  and  body  were  regarded 
as  two  distinct  essences,  formed  and  developed 
by  entirely  different  agencies,  and  adapted  to 
each  other  for  a  time  by  some  intelligent  power 
distinct  from  and  superior  to  both  ;  but  as  re- 
gards the  present  time,  of  which  Dr.  Maudsley 
is  here  speaking,  wc  do  not  hesitate  to  state  (if 
wc  may  take  the  writer  as  a  fair  representative 
of  his  class)  that  the  metaphysical  psycholo- 
gists, who  disdain  physiological  facts,  arc 
neither  half  so  numerous  nor  so  bigoted  as  the  I 
physiological  psychologists,  who  pour  contempt  I 
on  psychological  science,  without  ever  having 
acquainted  themselves  with  its  results,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  express  their  disdain  for  the 
testimony  of  consciousness,  the  only  direct  evi- 
dence we  can  ever  possess  in  psychical  mat- 
ters.   Surely  the  masterly  treatise  of  James 
Mill,  the  voluminous  expositions  of  Professor 
Bain,  and  the  far  more  acute  and  comprehen- 
sive analyses  of  Herbert  Sponcer, — all  of  whom 
regard  mental  phenomena  as  so  necessarily  and 
essentially  springing  out  of  physical  condi- 
tions, that  very  little  room  is  left  to  insinuate, 
even  the  mildest  form  of  spiritualism  between 
them — are  a  sufficient  refutation  of  such  asser- 
tions as  the  above.    Is  it  a  truly  scientific  pro- 
cedure, because  the  old  dualistic  hypothesis 
proved  dull,  incorrect,  and  unfruitful,  to  refuso 
the  evidence  of  self -consciousness,  and  to  treat 
with  conteaipt  all  psychological  inquiry  ? 

Dr.  Maudsley  lays  groat  emphasis  on  the 
close  connection  between  the  mind  and  body  ; 


this  is,  in  fact,  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
whole  of  his  fabric.  Wc  fully  admit  their  in- 
timate union,  and  their  mutual  action  and  re- 
action on  each  other.  Nay,  more,  we  can  con- 
ceive of  mental  operations  only  in  conjunction 
with  some  corporeal  form ;  but  we  neverthe- 
less refuge  to  be  shut  up  to  the  alternative 
that  all  mental  phenomena  are  strictly  and  ab- 
solutely dependent  on  physical  conditions,  and 
to  set  aside  all  questions  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  mind  as  wholly  futile  and  transcen- 
dental. Is  it  not  much  nearer  the  truth  to  re- 
gard the  mind  as  the  formative  principle,  per- 
vading and  adapting  the  body  as  its  instru- 
ment, to  its  own  nature  and  requirements  ? 
Again,  we  fully  admit  that  the  author  docs  not 
attach  too  much  weight  to  the  statement  that 
the  abnormal  phenomena  of  mind,  omitted  by 
the  earlier  philosophers,  as  well  as  the  normal, 
should  be  included  in  a  complete  system  of 
mental  analysis,  and  that  both  should  form  a 
part  of  the  same  inquiry.  But  this  has  been 
done  (and  successfully  we  think),  even  by 
psychologists.  Does  Dr„  Maudsley  ignore,  or 
is  he  unacquainted  with,  the  labours  of  Her- 
bart,  Benckc,  and  J.  H.  Fichte,  which  do 
ample  justice  to  this  department  of  mind  ? 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  him  to  take  them  into 
his  counsel  t  Wc  come  now  to  that  which  is 
in  some  respects  tho  most  important  part  of 
the  work,  viz.,  where  it  treats  of  the  well- 
known  phenomena  of  reflex  action.  In  dealing 
with  this  subject,  Dr.  Maudsley's  method  is  to 
proceed  from  the  lower  nerve-centres  to  tho 
higher,  and  -to  explain  the  latter  as  develop- 
ments of  the  former;  to  show  that  in  tho 
highest  nervous  centres,  the  hemispherical 
ganglia,  the  organic  properties,  and  the  various 
processes  arc  essentially  the  same  as  in  the 
lowest,  and  that  in  all  the  differ  cut  centres  of 
action  there  is  a  simple  and  necessary  chango 
in  response  to  tho  external  impulses.  Ho  sets 
out  with  an  examination  of  the  'purposive' 
movements  of  a  decapitated  frog,  from  which 
he  deduces  the  conclusi  f  i*  '  that  actions  bear- 
ing the  semblance  of  design  may  be  uncon- 
scious and  automatic'  After  remarking  that 
faculties  arc  not  innate  in  the  case  of  man  to 
the  same  degree  and  extent  as  in  the  lower 
animals,  and  nave  therefore  to  be  acquired  by 
education,  but  that  when  acquired  they  bo- 
come  as  purely  automatic  as  the  primitivo  re- 
flex actions  of  tho  frog,  he  adds  another  con- 
clusion, '  that  acts  consciously  designed  at  first, 
may,  by  repetition  become  unconscious  and 
automatic,  the  faculties  of  them  being  organ- 
ized in  the  constitution  of  the  nerve-centres, 
and  they  being  then  performed  as  reflex  effects 
of  an  externa)  stimulus.'  Here  wo  expected  to 
meet  with  a  careful  distinction  drawn  between 
automatic,  voluntary,  and  volitional  move- 
ments, and  a  cautious  handling  of  the  explana- 
tions and  teachings  of  these  facts ;  but  we  are 
disappointed.  Many  explanations  of  them 
havu  been  given.  According  to  some,  the 
second  conclusion  is  an  explanation  of  tho 
first ;  the  education  of  the  '  sensory  and  motor 
nuclei,'  in  conjunction  h  ith  tho  law  of  inherit- 
ed qualities,  may  make  it  conceivable  that  the 
various  'purposive  movements'  of  the  decap- 
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itated  frog  represent  tho  experience  of  its  an- 
cestors applied  to  purposes  of  self-preservation. 
Others  have  ascribed  the  purposive  faculties 
to  a  creative  mind,  external  to  the  organization, 
which  chose  its  own  instruments  with  a  view 
to  its  own  ends.  Others,  again,  have  held  that 
there  is  a  twofold  life  of  the  soul — a  pre-con- 
scious  and  a  conscious ;  that  the  prc-conscious 
manifests  itself  not  simply  in  tho  building  up 
of  the  organization,  but  in  all  'instinctivo' 
action,  and  in  all  tho  involuntary  workings  of 
the  intelligence.  Lastly,  granting  that  there  is 
no  0}*]>o*itiony  hut  only  a  distinction  in  degree 
between  the  conscious  and  unconscious  activi- 
ties, is  that  mode  of  procedure  above  all  ques- 
tion, or  is  it  not  rather  contrary  to  experience, 
to  regard  the  mental  changes  which  respond  to 
external  stimulus  as  tho  mere  result  of  an 
outer  mechanical  and  necessary  influence  ex- 
erted upon  the  soul  ?  Is  it  not  more  correct  to 
consider  the  mind,  by  virtue  of  its  original 
powers  as  reacting  independently,  and  that, 
too,  with  purpose  and  design — not  simply 
within  the  province  of  self-conscious  thought, 
but  also  in  the  unconscious  region  of  our  men- 
tal activities?  Dr.  Maudsley  does  not  even 
discuss  this  question,  but  with  a  dogmatism 
which  equals  that  of  any  of  the  metaphysical 
psychologists,  ho  assumes  that  the  only  ex- 
planation of  the  conscious  and  voluntary  is  to 
be  found  in  the  unconscious  and  involuntary 
acts.  On  page  17,  ho  tells  us,  'The  highest 
functions  of  the  nervous  system  are  those 
to  which  the  hemispherical  ganglia  minister. 
These  are  the  functions  of  intelligence,  of 
emotion,  and  of  w  ill ;  they  are  'the  strictly 
neutral  functions.  The  question  at  once  arises, 
Whether  we  have  to  do  in  these  supreme  cen- 
tres with  fundamentally  different  properties 
and  different  laws  of  evolution  from  those 
which  belong  to  the  lower  nerve-centres  ?  We 
have  to  do  with  different  functions  certainly, 
but  are  the  organic  processes  which,  take  placo 
in  them  essentially  different  from,  or  are  they 
identical  with,  those,  of  the  lower  nerve-cen- 
tres ?  They  appear  to  bo  essentially  the  same : 
there  is  a  reception  of  impressions,  and  there 
is  a  reaction  to  impressions,  and  there  is  a 
registration  of  the  effects  both  of  the  impres- 
sions and  of  the  reactions  to  them.'  He  then 
defines  on  this  principle  the  various  mental 
operations  as  follows  :  'The  impressions  which 
are  made  there — i.e.,  in  the  higher  nervous 
centres — are  the  physiological  conditions  of 
ideas  ;  tho  feeling  of  the  ideas  is  emotion,  for 
I  hold  emotion  to  mean  the  special  sensibility 
of  the  vesicular  neurine  to  ideas  ;  tho  registra- 
tion of  them  is  memory ;  and  the  reaction  to 
them  is  volition.  Attention  is  tho  mainten- 
ance of  the  tension  of  an  idea,  or  a  group  of 
ideas,  before  the  mind ;  and  reflexion  is  tho 
successive  transference  of  energy  from  one  to 
another  of  a  scries  of  ideas.1  Precluded  from 
assuming  the  co-operation  of  mind,  and  barred 
from  appealing  to  self-consciousness,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  understand  where  he  gets  these  de- 
finitions from.  There  arc  things  included  in 
them  which  physiology  alone  could  never  dis- 
cover. For  all  wo  know,  a  microscope  may 
reveal  a  '  vesicular  neurine,'  but  Burcly  not  a 


'group  of  ideas.'  But  all  this  is  eclipsed  by 
his  interpretation  of  memory,  on  pp.  19-20 
(space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  the  passage  en- 
tire), where  he  says :  '  A  ganglionic  centre, 
whether  of  mind,  sensation,  or  movement, 
which  was  without  memory,  would  bo  an 
idiotic  centre,  incapable  of  being  taught  its 
functions.  In  every  nerve-cell  there  is  memory, 
and  not  only  so,  but  there  is  memory  in  every 
organic  clement  of  the  body.  The  virus  of 
the  small-pox  makes  its  mark  on  the  constitu- 
tion for  the  rest  of  life'  4  And  so,'  he  adds, 
'is  the  scar  of  a  cut  on  a  child's  finger;  the 
organic  element  of  the  past  remembers  the 
change  which  it  has  suffered.'  Again,  '  the 
more  sure  and  perfect  memory  becomes,  the 
more  unconscious  it  becomes.'  In  our  opinion, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  greater  confusion 
of  ideas  than  this  passage  contains.  If,  as  Dr. 
Maudsley  implies,  memory  is  to  be  assigned 
to  any  ganglionic  centre,  whether  accompanied 
by  consciousness  or  not,  then  a  rose  has  a 
memory  of  its  being  budded,  an  apple-tree  of 
its  being  grafted,  the  earth  of  its  being  plough- 
ed— in  fact,  every  material  thing  which  bears 
the  impression  of  any  action  upon  it  whereby 
its  future  destiny  will  be  affected,  is  endowed 
with  memory.  If  we  accept  the  statement 
that  *  the  moro  sure  and  perfect  memory  be- 
comes, tho  more  unconscious  it  becomes,'  then 
it  seems  tho  moro  memory  we  have  the  less 
we  remember.  In  the  former  statement  tho 
author  seems  to  confound  memory  as  a  con- 
scious act,  and  tho  sign  by  means  of  which  the 
conscious  act  is  performed ;  and  in  the  latter 
to  give  an  undue  extension  to  the  term  memory 
— viz.,  that  we  remember  all  which  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  we  might  recall,  but  have 
really  forgotten ;  and  is  therefore  equal  to 
potential  memory. 

These  confusions  and  contradictions  estab- 
lish tho  onc-sidedness  of  the  method  of  investi- 
gation. The  author  has  expended  all  his  efforts 
on  the  search  for  some  single  force  which 
would  afford  adequate  explanation  of  all  known 
phenomena.  He  has  attempted  to  account  for 
the  product  of  two  factors  by  means  of  one, 
and  the  least  important  of  them.  Physiology 
tells  us  that  there  is  a  contrivance  for  the 
transmission  of  impressions  from  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  to  the  brain,  and  that  certain  phy- 
sical changes  ensue,  but  here  physiology  comes 
to  a  standstill.  Further  than  this  physiologi- 
cal investigations  cannot  carry  us.  There  is 
an  impassable  gulf  between  it  and  the  facts 
beyond  —  the  facts  of  consciousness.  Con- 
sciousness knows  nothing  of  the  action  of  the 
brain  and  of  tho  motor  nerves.  Dr.  Maudsley 
has  tried  to  bridge  the  chasm  by  physiology 
alone  ;  in  that  he  has  attempted  the  impossible. 
Professor  Tyndall,  in  the  Report  of  the  British 
Association,  says:  'The  passago  from  the 
physics  of  the  brain  to  the  corresponding  facts 
of  consciousness  is  unthinkable.  Granted  that 
a  definite  thought  and  the  definite  molecular 
action  in  the  brain  occur  simultaneously,  w« 
do  not  possess  the  intellectual  organ,  nor  ap- 
parently any  rudiment  of  the  organ,  which 
would  enable  us  to  pass  by  a  process  of  reason- 
ing from  the  one  phenomena  to  tho  other.  They 
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appear  together,  hut  we  know  not  why.'    He  ! 
denies  that  any  acquaintance  with  the  action 
of  the  brain  can  show  how  4  these  physical  pro- 
cesses are  connected  with  the  factR  of  con- 
sciousness'   The  dissecting  knife,  the'forceps, 
and  the  microscope  can  render  us  no  aid  here.  \ 
In  the  paper  on  4  Life  or  Vitality,'  the  next  \ 
greatest  mystery  to  that  of  consciousness,  we 
find  the  same  tendency  and  attempt  to  account 
for  all  its  phenomena  by  a  combination  of 
forces,  necessary  laws,  nerves,  and  muscles.  I 
Here  we  are  tempted  to  quote  from  Huxley's  . 
4  Lay  Sermons,'  page  378 ;  when  men  4  begin  | 
to  talk  about  there  being  (or  as  if  there  were) 
nothing  else  in  the  universe  but  matter  and 
force  and  necessary  laws,  and  all  the  rest  of 
their  44  grenadiers,"  I  decline  to  follow  them.' 
When  treating  of  the  physical  causes  of  in-  > 
sanity,  Dr.  Maudsley  is  always  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  this  work  so  far  will  be  gladly 
accepted  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
alleviation  of  this  darkest  and  most  blighting 
of  human  ills. 

The  J'vtflie  School  Latin  Grammar.  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.  1871. 

The  very  appearance  of  this  book  is  decidedly 
unattractive,  and  we  fear  that  much  of  its  con- 
tents cannot  fail  to  intensify  one's  first  impres- 
sions. It  consists  of  540  duodecimo  pages, 
crammed  with  matter  enough  to  fill  two  vol- 
umes of  the  same  dimensions.  It  bears  all  the 
marks  of  an  attempt  to  put  the  greatest  amount 
of  information  into  the  smallest  possible  com- 
pass, and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  its  pages  are 
over-crowded,  and  its  contents  much  more  dull 
and  unreadable  than  even  a  Latin  grammar 
need  be.  Front  the  same  cause,  wc  presume,  we 
have  frequently  an  appalling  number  of  facts 
strung  together,  without  the  enunciation  of  any 
well-defined  connecting  principles  to  guide  and 
assist  the  student  in  retaining  and  applying 
them  ;  and  that, too, while  professedly  aiming, by 
systematic  arrangement  and  philosophical  defi- 
nitions, to  bring  into  active  exercise  the  reflec- 
tive faculties.  It  thus  becomes  chargeable 
with  the  faults  of  moat  of  the  older  grammar*, 
which  burdened  the  memory  without  quicken- 
ing the  intellect.  In  addition  to  these  general 
features  of  the  work,  we  have  noticed  that  al- 
most every  subject  is  broken  ur>  into  divisions, 
and  subdivisions,  which  are  endless  in  number 
and  far  from  definite  in  character.  They  are 
enough  to  frighten  the  most  courageous  stu- 
dent at  the  outset,  and  to  bewilder  nim  in  his 
studies.  Examples  of  this  arc  furnished  on 
almost  every  page.  Take,  e.g.,  pp.  55-6,  the 
gender  of  consonant-nouns  and  dipt  I -nouns, 
which  are  divided  into  three  classes,  denoted 
by  A,  B,  and  C.  A  is  again  divided  into  (1), 
(2),  and  (8),  and  (1)  is  again  subdivided  into 
(a)  a,  fi.  and  (b)  n,  ^.  ]i  and  C  also  undergo  a 
similar  dissection.  Again,  the  pronouns  arc  di- 
vided into  six  classes,  the  sixth  being  univer- 
salia :  the  universalia  arc  again  subdivided  into 
five,  called— relativa,  libitiva,  distributive,  inclu- 
siva.  and  exclusive. 

The  adverbs  are,  first  of  all,  divided  into 
nine  classes;  and  the  ninth,  consisting  *of 
various  logical  adverbs  used  to  modify  di6- 
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course,1  is  further  divided  into  six  kinds — the 
significative,  the  concessive,  the  duhitativc,  the 
corrective,  the  affirmative,  the  negative;  a  di- 
vision which,  if  logically  tested,  will  be  found 
as  faulty  as  the  much-criticised  categories  of 
Aristotle.  In  fact,  if  there  be  as  many  princi- 
ples as  there  are  divisions  in  this  book,  the 
student  may  justly  conclude  that  Latin  gram- 
mar is  as  boundless  as  the  ocean.  For  the 
same  feature  in  syntax  see  the  division  of  sim- 
ple sentences  on  p.  '252. 

Our  readers,  if  they  have  had  the  patience 
to  follow  us  thus  far,  will  have  observed  the 
occurrence  of  many  new  grammatical  terms  in 
the  quotations  we  have  given  ;  which  is  another 
characteristic  of  this  volume.  They  can  be 
counted  by  the  dozen,  of  which  the  following 
will  serve  as  specimens  : — Phonology,  or  sound- 
lore  ;  and  morphology,  which  the  author  ren- 
ders word-lore ;  trajective  adjectives,  quotien- 
tive  adverbs,  factitive  and  static  verbs,  annex- 
ive  relativa,  oblique  complement,  circumstan- 
tivc  enthoscs,  synesis,  &c.  The  author  has 
aimed  at  a  revolution  rather  than  a  reform. 
Novelty,  however,  should  constitute  no  objec- 
tion to  a  terminology,  provided  it  justifies  its 
own  existence  by  its  superiority  over  the  old. 
The  advantage  of  the  new  terms  should  be 
such  as  to  compensate  for  the  trouble  of  learn- 
ing what  they  mean.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  in  the  4  Public  School  Grammar' 
novelty  has  been  carried  to  excess. 

Once  more  we  have  observed  great  irregular- 
ity in  the  amount  of  explanation  given  in  dif- 
ferent subjects ;  disappointing  us  both  by  its 
abundance  and  deficiency  ;  e.g.,  we  have  the 
origin  and  history  of  ca^es  explained  by  the 
ordinary  diagram,  as  well  as  additional  expla- 
nation ;  but  there  is  no  explanation  of  mood, 
tense,  and  conjugation.  Wc  are  also  in- 
formed in  a  foot-note  that  the  names  given  by 
grammarians  to  the  cases  are  ill-chosen,  but 
the  meaning  of  the  terms — e.g.,  of  genitive  and 
accusative,  is  not  interpreted  We  turn,  acci- 
dentally, to  the  verbs,  and  we  are  told  that 
pouvm  is  from  poU-tvm,  and  that  pott  is  from 
pati,  lord,  whence  Greek  ir»o*c  «orv«a  (lord, 
lady) ;  that  fero  is  from  bhar,  Gr.  a-rp  ;  but  of 
role,  which  comes  between,  we  have  no  such 
explanation.  Of  this  verb  the  author  only 
says  that  vis  is  for  rol-i-e,  and  tvlt  for  tolri-t, 
but  he  omits  to  add  that  vellem  and  telle  are 
for  relUrem  and  vellire.  The  above  we  con- 
sider to  be  some  of  the  main  defects  of  this 
work.  A  grammar  brought  out  under  such 
auspices  as  the  one  before  us,  cannot  fail  to 
have  many  excellences.  No  doubt  it  meets  one 
of  the  great  wants  of  the  times — viz.,  a  man- 
ual of  convenient  size,  and  easy  of  reference, 
presenting  a  fuller  account  of  the  structure 
of  the  language  than  the  ordinary  class-room 
grammars,  and  containing,  in  a  condensed 
form,  the  best  results  of  the  linguistic  discov- 
eries of  modern  philologists.  The  syntax  is 
copious,  and  carefully  arranged,  and  every  im- 
portant rule  is  illustrated  by  a  profusion  of 
well-selected  examples,  in  which  the  idiomatic 
characteristics  of  I>atin  are  clearly  exhibited 
One  of  the  greatest  merits  of  the  work  is  the 
vast  amount  of  classical  Latinity  embodied  in 
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its  pages,  taken  directly  from  the  best  classical 
author?.  The  Appendix,  treating  of  •  Latin  Or- 
thography,' Latin  '  pronunciation.'  Affinities  in 
the  4  Aryan  family,'  '  Umbrean'  and  'Oscar  di- 
Ac.  furnishes  valuable  information  to 


the  advanced  student  It  i*.  in  fact  a  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  manual  containing 
the  most  recent  and  useful  information  on  all 
subjects  coming  within  the  province*  of  a  La- 
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